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BONAPARTE’S TROUBLES. 

JOHN N. COLE. 


Bonaparte came into the world in 
April, 1886. He was of setter parent¬ 
age, without a pedigree; color, black 
and white. Talk about contrary, un¬ 
promising pups! He was the worst 
1 have ever seen. When 4 months 
old, he had to be dragged into the 
woods, like a young calf; but he 
pointed a woodcock, and at 5 months 
a ruffed grouse. That saved his life. 

The neighbors hated him; so did 
my wife, and an inclination to roll in 
mud holes and then to dry himself on 
the best bed did not increase her love 
for him. 

Before he was 8 months old I had 
shot 27 grouse and woodcock over 
him. The second year he preferred to 
flush birds. One day when he jumped 
a grouse, I fired at the same time, 
killing the bird and putting 12 shot 
into Bone. He looked at the bird, 
then at me. His face showed he had 
arrived at a conclusion. So it proved, 
for he never again broke a point. 

When hunting woodcock. I have 
seen him on the run, nose in the air, 
catch a scent and stop so quickly his 
hind legs would rise as if he were 
about to turn a somersault. He 
would stand in any position in which 
he happened to alight. 

When 2 years old, he one day dug a 
bottle of whisky out from under the 
sidewalk, and carried it home to me, 
frisking his tail joyfully. 

Bone would not obey a command 
in the field, but after a time he would 
get his ideas from my motions. Then 
we understood each other, so we got 


along all right. One of his tricks was 
to hunt up birds while I was eating 
my lunch. H(? would walk to a clump 
of bushes, come to a point, start again, 
with nose in the air, and continue this 
until I followed, when he would lead 
me to the birds. 

Cats were a delight to Bonaparte; 
he liked to sec them climb trees. One 
evening I had been fishing, and just at 
dark, in a little gulch near the creek, 
the dog thought he saw a cat. He ran 
his usual bluflf, but the cat proved to 
be a skunk. The expression on 
Bone’s face seemed to say, “That is 
the worst cat I ever saw. I am sold, 
sure enough.” 

He rubbed himself into respectabil¬ 
ity as soon as possible; but never for¬ 
got the cat. The following year, on 
going to the same place, he recognized 
the spot, rubbed himself in the grass, 
looked at me, and wagged his tail, as 
if saying, “Don’t you remember that 
great joke?” 

Bone gained a reputation as a wood¬ 
cock dog, and he had few equals on 
rufifed grouse. He would never re¬ 
trieve on land, and only the first bird 
of the morning from water. No 
amount of persuasion would induce 
him to go in again that day. 

Except when I was on business 
trips to Buffalo, he was always with 
me. On my return, he would meet 
me at the station. When I was driv¬ 
ing, he would keep his position under 
the buggy, and woe unto the dog 
that molested him. Bone was cock 
of the walk, and was so recognized 
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by several bulldogs that had inter¬ 
viewed him. 

During the summer, he slept, from 
choice, on the mat at the front door. 
Nothing could cross the lawn in safe¬ 
ty after the lights were out. One 
night when I was away from home, 
he ran a man into a barn and kept 
guard at the door an hour. My 
neighbor, who saw the performance, 
preferred not to interfere, so the in¬ 
truder made his escape. 


When I moved to Montana, 5 
years ago, I gave him to a friend in 
Gowanda, N. Y., where he still lives, 
loved by all our old friends. For 
nearly a year after I left he made 
daily trips to the train, looking for 
the return of his old master. The 
man who owns a faithful dog has a 
friend indeed. I would be just as 
glad to see my old dog again as I 
would to see the dearest human friend 
I left behind. 


TWO PICTURES. 

A. L. VERMILVA. 


On the walls of my cosy, book strewn den 
Are two pictures, neatly framed; 

One is “A Glimpse of a Fairy Glen,'* 

The other “Good Luck” is named. 

One shows a tent in a woodland nook. 
With the sun just going down 
O’er the mountain top, where the light- 
shafts look 

Like the spires of a distant town. 

And grouped round the camp fire’s cheer¬ 
ful glow 

As they watch the fading day, 

Are men, telling stories of long ago, 

Or smoking their pipes of clay. 

You can almost feel the air grow chill 
As the cool breeze sweeps along; 

You can almost hear the lone whip-poor- 
will 

As he chants his plaintive song. 


In the other view is a placid stream, 

Where the sun-kissed waters glide 
’Tween the grassy banks where the lilies 
dream. 

As they rock on the silv’ry tide. 

In a boat fast moored to the nearer shore. 

Are two bright eyed little girls; 

They have gathered of blossoms a goodly 
store. 

Which they toss where an eddy swirls. 

From the bank a man casts a dainty fly 
Far out on the river cool. 

For the bass that lurk where the green 
weeds lie 

In a shady, crystal pool. 

These are the pictures that bring to me 
In my den on the city street. 

The sound of the whisp’ring maple tree, 
And the wildwood odors sweet. 


Which is the better? Ah. who shall say? 

I have never made the choice: 

Both breathe of a mellow autumn day. 
Such as maketh the heart rejoice. 
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A COON HUNT IN A CANADIAN FOREST. 


O. M. ARNOLD. 


The fight you are making for the protec¬ 
tion of game is worthy of material support, 
and I enclose fee for a years subscription. 
The inherent nature of man to kill is a 
heavy handicap against you in the race on 
which you have entered, but the gradual 
disappearance of game in all parts of the 
country may act as a warning and offset 
the natural inclination. 

In my boyhood I was fond of dog and 
gun. My father was a good hunter and 
my mother was an ideal shot. I have often 
seen her select a chicken walking in the 
yard and shoot it in the head, offhand, with 
a rifle. Their home is in Kent county. 
Western Ontario. Not many years ago there 
were plenty of wild pigeons, quails, grouse, 
ducks, geese, wild turkeys, black sq^uirrels, 
rabbits, ground hogs, foxes, deer and 
coons. Most of them have disappeared on 
account of not being protected. I live in 
the beautiful Muskoka Lake District of 
Ontario. Until recently deer were found 
here in herds; now they arc scarce. In 
Ontario we have a game law which limits 
the number of deer any person may take 
in the open season, but that is offset by the 
number of persons who hunt. The law 
is .supposedly enforced by officers who 
are appointed by the government without 
regard to any qualification save political 
good conduct. The game warden is 
clothed with extraordinary power. He may 
be. and is. informant, prosecutor and, be¬ 
ing ex-officio a justice of the peace, judge 
of his victims. These are generally poor 
settlers who only come within the scope 
of the law by killing for food during the 
close .season. 

The result "is there is little killing done by 
settlers, and during the open season the 
country is overrun by hundreds of hunt¬ 
ers and trainloads of hounds, who carry 
on a war of extermination. They slaughter 
deer in the water and on well marked run¬ 
ways as if the poor animals were deadly 
enemies of man. If hounding were prohib¬ 
ited not only would deer increase but good 
still hunters would be developed. Now 
there arc few worthy the name. 

My favorite sport was coon hunting. An 
article in March Recreation, by W. A. 
Bruce, brings to mind my last conn hunt. 
Mr. Bruce apparently did his hunting with 
bounds. I never fancied them for coons. 
I have found them too apt lo run the hack 
track. Their power of discrimination is 
not good. It is anything but pleasant to 


fell a big tree and find it the one the coon 
left hours before. The hounds I knew 
were also inclined to run foxes, or perhaps 
spoil an evening’s sport by pouncing on 
an unwary skunk. 

A coon in front of a slow hound always 
takes a big tree. That does not happen so 
often with a smarter dog. They are often 
forced to take a small tree or be caught 
on the ground. 

The best coon dogs I have known have 
been yellow dogs—collies and crosses of 
other breeds. The proverbial uselessness 
and meanness of a yellow dog must have 
been imagined by some person who never 
owned one. My last hunt was with a yellow 
dog. He was a collie, above the average 
in size. As a pup he had a bad reputation 
in the neighborhood where he was raised. 
He fell into the hands of a man who pre¬ 
sented him to my father as a sort of prac¬ 
tical joke. The dog had a fine head with 
plenty of brains and eyes that bespoke his 
every mood. We all soon fell in love with 
that hitherto despised yellow dog. He 
turned out well and proved a great coon 
dog. When h« harked up a tree a coon 
was surely there. 

The time of which I write was a fine 
fall evening. The frost had cleared the 
trees of leaves, and there was just enough 
moonlight to enable one to go through the 
thin woods without a lantern. I had gone 
home from school for a few days, and was 
sitting in the dining-room reading. Sud¬ 
denly there came a scratching at the door 
and the dog began to whine. I hastened 
out and the yelping of dogs told me a 
coon tree had been cut on an adjoining 
farm, and that the game had got away. 
The dogs followed fast on the track, 
through a bit of brush, across a cleared 
field and over the highway into our woods. 
It was what we called a swamp coon, old 
and wary. He knew exactly whjcre he 
was going. It was to a stately elm, the 
largest on the property. The coon had oft¬ 
en escaped by reaching that tree. 

After calling me out the old dog started 
for the noise, but a word from me brought 
him back. Soon the other dogs became 
quiet, and as there was no immediate .sound 
of axes I knew the coon had reached the 
big elm. Tbe animal frequented a corn 
field near where he was first put up. His 
tracks, frequently .seen in mud and .soft 
ground, showed that he was a big fellow. 
My father had given our neighbors permis- 
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lion to cut the big tree the next time the 
coon took refuge in it. On other occasions 
they had left him there and hunted a new 
quarry. That night, however, they decided 
that the tree must come down and the coon 
be captured at all hazards. Thus it was 
that at length the merry sound of the axe 
broke the stillness of the night. 

The sound again put fever into the veins 
of my dog. I put a chain to his collar and 
told him we would go. The gladness of 
his soul, if dogs have .souls, was expressed 
in his eyes and accentuated by the wagging 
of his tail. 

On arriving at the woods I saw by the 
cutting which way the tree would fall, and 
look a position where I would be safe from 
falling limbs. 

We waited patiently enough until the 
cracking of the tree as it started to fall set 
the old dog wild. He had often heard that 
sound, and knew it was the prelude to a 
keen chase and perhaps a fierce fight. I 
unsnapped the chain and held him by the 
collar with one hand while I closed his 
mouth with the other. The time had not 


come to make our presence known. The 
swish and crash of limbs as the great elm 
came roaring down through the other trees 
was too much for the dog, and he set up a 
lively fight to get loose. When the tree 
struck it shook the earth. I had to let the 
dog go, even at the risk of his being struck 
with pieces of limbs which continued to 
fall. A coon is seldom hurt or killed by 
a falling tree. That one was no exception 
to the rule. Almost immediately he leaped 
from the top and made off at marvelous 
speed in the opposite direction from the 
light and the other dogs. As he ran past 
me I whistled for my dog, but he was al¬ 
ready on the track and he caught the coon 
in a few seconds. 

The other dogs were not yet through 
the top, and were hunting for the track, 
followed by the boys -with the lantern. I 
had the fight all to myself. Over and 
under they rolled, each growling and fight¬ 
ing in his own particular fashion. When 
the other dogs arrived on the spot the fight 
came to a sudden end, and a coon paid 
with his life for the crime of living. 


THK VOICE OF THE HILLS. 

REV. R. S. STRTNGFELLOW. 


I know a place where mountain peaks 
Look down into valleys deep; 

A place where the clouds come down to 
rest 

And where the storm gods sleep. 

I have seen the spirit of storm come forth, 
With his frown and his ghostly shroud, 
And revel awhile in the valleys below; 
Then back to his home in the cloud. 

Back to the gulch’s hollow throat, 

And the cavern’s yawning gap; 

Far in his cloud pavilion 

He goes for his evening nap. 

I have seen him come from his chamber. 
And, like an eagle in his flight. 

Cover the stars with shadowy wings. 
Blacker than Egypt’s night. 


1 hen have I .seen the Morning rise, 

VV'^ith glittering lances of red. 

And send the retreating storm fiend 
Back to his mountain bed. 

I know the winding valleys, 

All dark with hoary trees, 

That cast their elf-like shadows. 

And quake with every breeze. 

Far from the noisy railroads, 

That tell of the haunts of men. 

Back in the wooded gulches 
Where the panther makes his den. 

Back where the rivers start and flow. 
Fresh from the everlasting snow; 
Splashing the rocks with fleecy spray. 
Leaping the boulders and cliffs in the 
way, 

Down to the hills below. 


Farewell to the dust and the crowded 
streets! 

Farewell to society’s empty sweets! 

The mountains look down through the haze 
with a smile 

And bid me come with my rifle a while. 




'vhk'^k » rc »*f mv g’tv «f ®ri i »-'n over ' 




WHERE THE BIGHORN ROAMS. 


W. 

Last fall the opportunity came for K. and 
me to go to the extreme Northwest for big¬ 
horn and mountain goats. My outfit con¬ 
sisted only of one corduroy suit and an 
extra pair of trousers: 2 heavy flannel 

shirts; 2 suits of underwear; an extra 

weight football sweater, for night; a rub 
her blanket ; a pair of Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany 4 mark blankets; a sleeping bag and 
toque, or night cap; 3 pairs of lumbermen’s 
socks; 2 pairs cotton socks; hob-nailed 

shoes; Penetang shoe packs; 2 pairs of 
moccasins; felt slippers; handkerchiefs; 
towel and soap. These all went in a large 
canvas waterproof bag- called in the North 
a turkey. Besides these, I took a small 
leather carryall, into which 1 put reels and 
fishing tackle, hand mirror, comb, shaving 
apparatus, memorandum books, thermome¬ 
ter. a few medicaments, needles, thread, and 
such small things. 

Although we were 2 days in reaching 
St. Paul, the real journey seemed to begin 
there. As K and I boarded the Great 
Northern train the thrill of anticipation was 
keen. 'I he journey VV^est from St. Paul 
up to the backbone of the Rocky mountains 
was interesting but not exciting. The trees 
in sight might nave been counted; but 
when we began to descend the other side 
everything was changed. Canyon.s and val¬ 
leys, swift running streams and rivers, and 
great forests of firs, pines and spruces made 
a delightful change. We finally reached 
Spokane, and about 2 o’clock m the morn¬ 
ing of the fifth dav we and our belongings 
were dumped out at the lonely station of 
Wenatchee. There the railroad crosses the 
Columbia river, w'here it takes its second 
turn and starts West on its final journey to 
the Pacific. It comes to Wenatchee from 
due North 70 miles, and up that distance 
we were to go to the Bend, where the river 
comes down from the Northeast.^ 

We made a perilous pas.sage in the dark 
from the station with our trunks down to 
the river, the banks of which seemed at that 
time the sides of a good sized canyon. We 
couldn’t see the water when we got there, 
but could hear it rushing and boiling alon^. 
I had heard the current was swift; it 
sounded that morning like a cataract. The 
little steamer which goes up twice a week 
was chained to the bank, and we climbed 
on board and lay dowm on the deck to wait 
until daylight. 

At 5 in the mornmg I was awakened by 
the efforts our craft was making to get 
started. I was at once impressed with the 
fact that the boat was huift strictly for 
business. It had a strong, scow like hull, 
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with a square stern, across which, the ex¬ 
treme width, towered a great paddle 
wheel; a slightly built superstructure of a 
cabin; and extremely powerful engines. 
The machinery seemed to take up most of 
the room, and it was all needed’, for this 
stretch of 70 miles of so-caFled navigable 
water is said to be more dangerous than 
the Yukon. The fall is 594 feet in the 70 
miles. The steamer goes up twice in some 
weeks, and some weeks it doesn’t go at all. 

The current averages 6 to 10 miles an 
hour, with 2 heavy rapids, the Methow and 
the Entiat, thrown in. In some places we 
seemed barely to move for .some minutes, 
the volume of water was so tremendous. 
The color was a deep blue or green, more 
intense than that of Niagara; indeed, 1 can 
find no standard of comparison except with 
the Niagara below the Whirlpool, as seen 
from the Gorge railroad, liie Columbia, 
pouring its mighty Hood, second only to 
the Mississippi in volume, through these 
outposts of the Cascade mountains, is still 
not dwarfed by its environment. 

Back from the river, with a high water 
mark of 40 feet, the mountains rise, with no 
sign of vegetation except sage brush. It 
reminded me of the Arizona desert in the 
brilliant sunshine, except that this river 
might irrigate 2 or 3 arid Western States. 

The catch of salmon in the Columbia sup¬ 
plies most of the civilized world with the 
canned commodity. They are taken by all 
sorts of mechanical contrivances in the 
early part of the summer; the wheel, an 
arrangement which scoops them out whole¬ 
sale, being the most deadly. 1 was tempted 
by the sight of some fish as we ran by the 
points, and laboriously got out about 400 
feet of troll, but caught nothing except the 
blades of our big paddle wheel. 

Virginia City, the head of navigation, 
was reached at 8 p. m. It contains a hotel, 
a post'office, one store and 5 houses. Just 
before reaching there we passed the mouth 
of the outlet of Lake Chelan, which lies 
about 40 miles West in the heart of the Cas- 
sade range. The United States Geographi¬ 
cal Survey is now exploring it. and has 
sounded to a depth of 2.750 feet in the lake 
without reaching bottom. 

The next morning we started due North 
100 miles, by a primitive 2 horse wagon 
called a stage, for Briti.sh Columbia, where 
we had been led to befieve the bighorn and 
the goat could be found in their most un¬ 
sophisticated state. It was extremely dusty, 
for the Eastern slope of the Cascades, un¬ 
like the Western, resembles a desert, and 
there had been no rain for months. Sag^ 
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brush abounds, and in the valleys and along 
the foothills there is plenty of bunch grass. 


With irrigation anything may be raised 
there except tropical fruits, and I can read¬ 
ily believe that the 
State of Washing¬ 
ton has a great 
future before it in 
fruit. 

We passed 
through one bust¬ 
ed mining town. 

It boasts the only 
plank walk in Ok¬ 
anagan county, a 
section as large as 
Connecticut. The 
one street is lined 
on one side tor a 
quarter of a mile 
with houses, all but 
2 of which and the 
hotel are now 
empty. Three 
years ago the town 
had i.ooo people 
and 20 saloons. 

There are now .said 
to be 2 men left. 

We spent the 
night in Conconully, 
the county seat of 
Okanagan, and the 


next morning we went on again by stage 
through the same succession of valleys, 
mountains, divides 
and canyons, reach¬ 
ing Loomistown, a 
small mining town 
near the frontier, in 
the afternoon of 
the second day’s 
staging. There we 
outtitted and were 
met by our guides, 
Carlos. Edouard 
and H e n r i c u s. 
They came in with 
the horses, true to 
appointment, within 
half an hour of our 
arrival. That we 
thought remarkable, 
as we had not had 
time to hear from 
them in answer to 
letters fixing the 
time and place of 
meeting. Our own 
journey by railroad, 
boat and stage was 
upward of 3,000 
miles, and they 
came from widely 
separated points; 
yet we met as if we 
had been run out of 
pneumatic tubes on 
schedule time. 

We crossed the boundary and rode late 
into the night by the light of a glorious 


GOING UP THE SIMILKAMEEN RANGE. 


AOAteUR ^HOTO SY W. M k.,.. 

'HIE CAVALCADE WAS IMPOSING. 






WHERE THE BIGHORN ROAMS. 


II 


moon, fording the Similkameen river, on 
and up until we reached the last ranch. 1 
never knew just where or when the frontier 
w'as crossed. The cavalcade as we started 
the next morning was quite imposing; 5 
saddle horses and 5 pack horses. The lat¬ 
ter are not led, and have no bridles. It 
was interesting to see them instinctively 
take the zigzag course when we began to 
climb. I wished at one time that they 
had been led, for one of them got to buck¬ 
ing on the side of a mountain and finally 
rolled until the pack got loose, and my bag 
never stopped until 
it reached the bot- 
tim of a canyon. 

We kept on all 
that day, and the 
next morning, turn¬ 
ing sharply to the 
West, we com¬ 
menced to climb in 
earnest. We were 
going up the Si¬ 
milkameen range 
about 7,000 feet 
above the valley, 
and I found that 
everything up to 
that time had been 
child’s play. It is 
risky to camp high 
up at that time of 
the year, but if one 
is going to hunt big¬ 
horn he must camp 
w^here they live. Of 
course, one can not 
hunt on horseback, 
and if he camps low 
he will have to 
climb some hours 
every morning to 
get where he may 
hope to see his 
quarry. So we kept 
on and up all day 
with the horses. 

For the first hour or 2, whenever I 
had doubts about the ability of my 

animal to connect with the elevation 

w'here his forelegs might be placed, 
I promptly slid off. I soon found, 
however, that the horse was per¬ 
fectly unconcerned, no matter how hard 
he might be struggling, so thereafter I 
hung to the pommel of the saddle and 
looked at the scenery, which was well 
worth it. Away to the North, over wave 
after wave of pine covered mountain and 
valley, was Eagle pass on the Fraser river, 
through which the Canadian Pacific rail¬ 
road works its way to the ocean. Sharply 
defined against the Western horizon was 
the serrated line of the Olympic range on 
the coa.st: and more than 150 miles to the 


South the snowy summit of Mt. Tacoma, 
nearly 15,000 feet above the sea, vvas a 
ghostly phantom, seen now and again in the 
clear sky of that upper region. 

Finally we reached the land of stone 
slides and ice. There the canyons run 
themselves up and out of soundings to the 
humble dimensions of small valleys. The 
only trees left are dwarfed and twisted into 
all manner of forms by the violence of the 
mountain winds, and the weight of snow 
and ice from which they are free but a 
short portion of the year. It was late when 



fMOTO BY W. B. L'l. 

THE CLOUDS WERE THICK ABOVE, .AROUND AND BELOW US. 


we reached a spot where we could camp, 
but a cheerful fire relieved our depression, 
and we felt at home as we sat down to a 
big supper of venison, potatoes, bacon, 
beans, stewed prunes and tea. As we ex¬ 
pected to move on in the morning, we rolled 
ourselves in sleeping bags and blankets 
under some low spruces and pulled the tent 
over us for a tarpaulin. The weather 
changed in the night, and we awoke to 
find ourselves with an additional blanket 
of 2 inches of snow. The clouds were 
thick above, around and below us, and it 
was snowing and blowing a gale. 

That storm lasted 3 days and kept us 
right there. We got the tents up, kept big 
fires going and were comfortable in body, 
but the delay was exasperating. The tern- 
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perature went down to 7 degrees and snow 
fell 18 inches deep on the level. That was 
one of the chances of camping high. We 
afterward learned that the sun was shining 
most of the time in the valley far below. 
He appeared to us the fourth day and we 
started, traveling all day over the ridge, 
and finally going into camp somewhat 
lower down, on a slope with a southern 
exposure, where the snow might be ex¬ 
pected to melt. I had hoped to get some 
fishing in the little lakes, but found them 
better adapted for skating rinks. 

The next day was clear and warm. Soon 
after daylight Carlos and I started in one 
direction and K. and Edouard in another. 
As we did not expect to return before 
night we took some raisins and chocolate 
in our pockets for lunch. We kept going 
all day, down one deep canyon, and then 
straight up to the top of the mountain. 
Thence we returned to camp by a ridge 
overlooking some likely spots. My guide’s 
favorite way of ascending a mountain was 
to use a stone or rock slide, which is some¬ 
thing like the track an avalanche leaves, 
as a kind of ladder. It was hard work, 
and was made still harder by the need of 
going quietly. One stone dislodged and 
sent rolling on its way to the bottom might 
spoil a chance. There were places, too, 
where I had to give up my gun and be 
pulled over the points where I could not 
get a foothold. The more precipitous and 
dangerous the point the more frequent 
were the sheep tracks and signs. Bighorn 
hunting gives one the joy of surmounting 
real difficulties. 

I had an opportunity to kill an ewe the 
third day, when trailing a cinnamon bear. 
This bear had deliberately and maliciously 
led us to abandon our main enterprise by 
appearing to Edouard, who was looking for 
the horses and had no gun. Edouard said 
the distance was 30 feet, and that he knew 
this because the bear and he stood and 
examined each other for some time. The 
report of the animal’s size sent us after 
him with our guns; but w^e tracked him 
without getting a shot. However, we came 
on a band of 12 sheep, all ewes, and had a 
fine opportunity to study them. They came 
trotting along over the rocks, going to af¬ 
ternoon tea somewhere. I suppose. When 
K.’s rifle banged they were on the edge of 
a bluff where an elevator would have been 
the proper thing; but they were down it 
and off in an instant. All but one, which 
we had the pleasure of eating. It was like 
the best mutton, with a venison flavor. 

The proportion of ewes to rams is about 
10 to one. and the latter are generally found 
alone. The one which I had the good luck 
to meet we discovered about ii in the 
morning after 4 hours’ hard work up and 
down a rough mountain range. He was 


half a mile away, and, seen through the 
glass, was a typical picture of his race 
He stood motionless on the edge of a great 
cliff for some minutes, apparently enjoying 
the extended view. The wind was blowing 
a gale diagonally down the mountain, and 
it was impossible to get above for a shot. 
There was no cover to hide a nearer ap¬ 
proach, except some scattering trees and 
one small canyon. We waited some time 
in the hope that he might work toward us, 
and thus give me an opportunity to shoot. 
Instead of doing so, he began to move 
higher, and we were obliged to follow, 
keeping at about the same distance, but be¬ 
low a shoulder of the mountain and out of 
his line of vision. He led us a climb of about 
2,000 feet, and then after a while went 
down again and took us far below the 
point from which we started. It was then 
about 3, and Charlie said we would have to 
get nearer and take our chance. We man¬ 
aged to reach the canyon without being 
discovered by the ram, and about 20 min¬ 
utes’ Work took us across and up the nearer 
side. Then for 200 yards we crawled flat 
until we reached some trees and stood up. 

Something alarmed the ram at that mo¬ 
ment. He gave a jump which seemed, to 
my excited vision, to take him 50 feet 
farther away, and I had to shoot! I shot 
twice; and as he ran along below, only his 
head and the top of his back showing, I 
shot twice more with no hope of hitting. 
I then sat down to reflect and smoke a 
cigarette, the first since morning; but 
Charlie was down the mountain, making 
for the canyon we had crossed, and called 
me to follow. I rolled a good part of the 
di.stance, and finally brought up near him at 
the edge of a high cliff. Our bighorn had 
stopped a while, but was now going 
on the full jump through a little 
draw into the big canyon about 200 feet 
off. Only one bullet had touched him. It 
was enough. It had passed in back of his 
shoulder and completely through his body. 
He was a 3 year old, with the horns, of 
course, ot small size, but with a won- 
drously wise expression. 

It was then 4 o’clock, and having had 
nearly 5 hours of the most interesting stalk 
I can ever hope to experience, we started 
up the mountain in the face of a driving 
storm of rain, which became snow as we 
got higher. I was completely encased in 
ice and snow, which on top of the range 
was almost driven through the texture of 
my clothes. When, late in the evening, 
we turned into the light of our camp fire 
we made an impression on K. and the 
others that they will not soon forget. A 
complete change into dry woolens, a big 
drink of whiskey and ginger, and a tre¬ 
mendous supper, sent me to bed comfort¬ 
able and happy. 


A MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY. 


A. L. VERMILYA. 


It is a beautiful afternoon in the pic¬ 
turesque and rugged West. The air is 
clear, and cliff and gorge, rock and rivulet, 
make a picture such as no artist can ever 
hope successfully to transfer to canvas, 
and such as can be seen only in this en¬ 
chanted land. Here Nature reigns su¬ 
preme and undisturbed. 

On a smooth rock, at the foot of a 
trail which winds its devious way far up 
among the mountains, a hunter is reclin¬ 
ing. His buckskin garments and general 
air and make-up denote that he is a well- 
seasoned denizen of the West, a rover of 
mount and plain. His rifle stands at his 
side, in a cleft of the rock, and his only 
business, at present, appears to consist in 
enjoying the autumn sunshine and the ma¬ 
jestic mountain scenery. 

Anon he glances dreamily up the trail, 
when his e^es open wider as he discerns, 
far above him, something of interest. Now 
he sits upright, and looks intently. High 
up among the rocks, and so far away that 
he appears but a pigmy, a man stands a 
short distance from a bend in the trail, 
and close to a towering mass of jagged 
rocks w'ith paths running among them in 
all directions. His gun is at his shoulder, 
and he appears to be waiting for some¬ 
thing. Perhaps he has seen some animal, 
and is waiting to catch another glimpse of 
it as it rounds the bend in the pass, on its 
downward way. 

The hunter down the trail is really in¬ 
terested now. He takes a small field glass 
from his pocket, and standing up, surveys 
the scene above him. 

“Great rattlesnakes!” he ejaculates, after 
gazing steadily up the pass for several 
seconds: “what’s the matter with the 
chap? Is he glued or froze to the rocks, 
with his gun p'intin’ at nothin’? One of 
them tenderfeet, I reckon, that’s stoppin’ 
down at Baker’s. Don’t s'pose the cuss 
can tell a coyote from a sand peet, or a 
broncho from a sufferin’ Sam. There’s 
game, too, plenty. Grizzly, sure as 
shootin’!” In his excitement, he takes a 
few’ steps forward, the glass still at his 
eyes. 

.Around the bend slowly shuffles the 
great bear, and then comes the faint re¬ 
port of a rifle from the rocks above. The 
grizzly rears on his haunches, while his 


huge paws dSw at his breast. He is hit 
hard. In an instant he catches sight of 
his enemy, and dropping on all fours, he 
makes a rush at the shooter. The man 
bravely stands his ground, and twice 
raises his rifle to his shoulder as if about 
to shoot, but does not do so. He seems 
bewildered, and just as the wounded and 
infuriated beast is almost on him, the man 
turns and flees, carrying his rifle with him. 
Man and beast quickly disappear among the 
rocks. 

“Weil, by the jumpin’ Jews!” exclaims 
the man in Duckskin, taking the glass from 
his eyes; “of all the fool tenderfeet I have 
ever happened to run across, this one beats 
the world, with several smaller planets 
throwed in for good measure. He is surely 
a green image. Must have been kinder 
paralyzed like. ’Mazin’ bad fluster a man 
must be in to wound a grizzly an’ then 
jest stand around till the varmint is plum 
ready to chaw ’im. Ought to pumped 
lead into the critter long as it held out. 
Don’t pay to take no chances on that sort 
o’ game. From the East, prob’ly, an* 
thought a grizzly a mild sort o’ beast. 
Bet it kinder surprised him when he see 
the varmint pacin’ along to’rd him with his 
war paint on. Dash bust a fool, anyway!” 

It is mid-afternoon by the time the 
Westerner reaches the spot where occurred 
the peculiar battle between the tenderfoot 
and the grizzly. “Must have scairt the chap 
clean across the divide,” he says, as he 
moves along. Now, he rounds a sharp 
angle in the trail, and with one swift 
glance his eyes take in the scene of a 
tragedy. A few feet apart lay man and 
bear—both dead. The man was chewed 
and clawed in a shocking manner. 

“Holy pilgrims!” exclaims . the hunter, 
“the poor chap got his game, but not quick 
enough. One bullet won’t do for a grizzly. 
Why didn’t he shoot him up more?” 

He picks up the rifle, a repeater, and as 
he gazes at it, a look of anger and disgust 
spreads over his face. A shell is tightly 
wedged in the action, rendering the weapon 
absolutely useless. With an imprecation, 
he raises the rifle above his head, then 
hurls it far down among the rocks. It is 
not a Winchester or a Savage; it is the 
other kind- 
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HOW WE LOST OUR MULES. 


NELSON YARNALL. 


After the Phil Kearney massacre, and 
•he treaty of our government with the 
Sioux Indians, under which Forts Phil 
Kearney and C. F. Smith were aban¬ 
doned, the mules from those posts were 
sent to Fort Laramie and turned over to 
the quartermaster there to be foraged 
through the winter. When Laramie re¬ 
ceived its allotment for forage no allow¬ 
ance was made for animals from other 
posts. As hay and grain could not be 
had so late in the season, it as thought 
best to place the mules in charge of com¬ 
petent employees, and send them out to 
be herded on the grass for the winter or 
until forage could be brought out from the 
Missouri river. 

Accordingly the mules were placed in 
charge of a man named Daniel McCall, 
who chose from the post employees a 
competent cook, one teamster, 2 day 
herders and 2 night watchmen, a Mr. 
Smith and me being employed for this 
duty. We prepared to make ourselves as 
comfortable as possible, drawing from the 
quartermaster good tents, axes and cloth¬ 
ing; from the commissary a liberal supply 
of provisions, and from the ordnance de¬ 
partment good guns and ammunition. The 
mules were counted and receipted for by 
Mr. McCall, and we started for the graz¬ 
ing grounds on the Laramie river, about 
20 miles from Fort Laramie in a Westerly 
direction. 

There were something over 100 animals. 
Th'^y were poor; but although the weather 
wa^ cold, it being midwinter, the grass 
was so plentiful on the range that in a 
short time they had gained in flesh won¬ 
derfully. and when turned out of the corral 
would run and play like colts. It was sur¬ 
prising to see so great a change in so 
short a time, as well as amusing to watch 
them in their playful moods. 

The place chosen for our camo was in a 
beautiful grove of cottonwood trees, 
which, beside affording excellent shelter 
from the cold winds, furnished an abun¬ 
dance of good fuel and material for a 
corral. This we made by felling trees in a 
circle. 

After our tents were pitched and every¬ 
thing prepared for the remainder of the 
w'inter w'e congratulated ourselves on the 
good time we would have. Antelope and 
deer were plentiful, and a good supply of 
meat for our camp, with an occasional 
choice cut for the commanding officer and 
the quartermaster, was almost a sure 
thing, we thought. 


On the North and South sides of the 
river were low, broken hills, with coulees 
coming into the river at short intervals. 
This broken, hilly country terminated on 
the South side about a mile to the East 
of our camp, and a comparatively level 
plateau extended thence Eastward 4 or 5 
miles, making an ideal place to hunt ante¬ 
lope. The rough, hilly country to the 
Westward of this plateau afforded an ex¬ 
cellent hunting ground for deer of both 
kinds. It was also an excellent hiding 
place for Indians, as we soon learned. 

It was my custom to retire at sunrise 
and sleep until our noonday meal was 
ready. Then, if not rested, I would retire 
again in the afternoon. 

One fine day, after I had eaten my din¬ 
ner, I shouldered my gun and went after 
a deer. I had not gone far, however, when 
I saw fresh moccasin tracks. I imme¬ 
diately returned and reported what I had 
seen to Mr. McCall, but he thought the 
tracks might have been made by some of 
the coffee coolers from the post, who 
might be out hunting. I argued that the 
coffee coolers would not hunt in our vicin¬ 
ity without visiting our camp. 

The matter was dropped, however, and 
nothing more thought of it for a short 
time. We had enjoyed, for a month per¬ 
haps, the pleasant time we were foolish 
enough to anticipate, when one morning 
while Mr. McCall and party, excepting one 
day herder, the cook and me, were absent 
at the post for the purpose of renewing 
our supply of provisions, a stalwart Sioux 
Indian appeared in our camp. I had 
turned the mules over to the day herder 
and had retired to try to make up. some 
of the sleep I had lost the previous night. 
The cook was busy baking a Dutch oven 
full of fat deer’s ribs, and I had just gone 
to .sleep when the cook’s head appeared 
in my tent, and in a voice which I thought 
sounded a little shaky he said, 

“Yarnall. for God’s sake, get up: there’s 
an Indian in camp and I can’t make out 
what he wants.” 

‘‘Perhaps he smelled the meat you are 
cooking and came in to have a feast,” I 
answered. 

I knew the sign language, and as I was 
the only man in camn who could talk with 
an Indian, I dressed and walked out to 
the camp fire, where the Indian was sit¬ 
ting, eyeing our oven of meat. I waited 
some minutes for him to open the con¬ 
versation, but as he showed no inclination 
to begin. I asked him, in the sign lan- 
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guage, where he was going and what he 
wanted. 

He replied, in what seemed to me the 
easiest and most graceful signs I had ever 
seen, that he was on his way to the Cache 
La Poudre, to visit friends. 

I asked him if he was alone. He replied 
•ihat he was, and added that he had come 
a long way; that he had no meat, and 
was very hungiy. I told the cook I 
thought the Indian lied; that it was my 
opinion he was in our camp as a spy, and 
might soon return in a very different man¬ 
ner. All of which I now believe the In¬ 
dian fully understood. I had some other 
conversation with him about hunting buf¬ 
falo, going to war, etc., after which the 
cook gave him his breakfast. 

After eating what seemed to me enough 
to satisfy 2 hungry men, the Indian 
mounted his pony and rode aw^. but in 
the opposite direction from the Cache La 
Poudre. This greatly increased our fears 
for our safety. The cook, especially, was 
greatly frightened, and I imagined I could 
see his knees tremble. 

I again retired, after sending word by 
the cook to the day herder to be on the 
alert, and by no means to allow the mules 
to wander too far from camp. I could not 
sleep, however, and soon arising, sug¬ 
gested to the cook that we would best for¬ 
tify ourselves, as I fully believed we would 
be attacked. We accordingly piled logs 
around our tents, which afforded fair pro¬ 
tection from any possible attack. My gun 
was an old Spencer carbine, of 50 or 52 
caliber, and when fired the ball traveled 
so slowly that at a few hundred yards an 
Indian would have plenty of time to dodge 
the ball if he should see the smoke from 
the gun when fired. On one occasion I 
fired it, at a distance of yards, at a 
band of antelope, and on watching them 
some seconds after firing, was surprised 
to see 2 of them tumble over. I proposed 
to exchange guns with the cook, his being 
a modern Springfield, but he would not 
hear of it. 

On the following morning, after giving 
the day herder instructions and turning 
the mules out of the corral, I had just re¬ 
tired to my tent and rolled myself in my 
blankets when I heard the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs on the frozen ground, and 
the voice of the herder exclaiming, in the 
highest accent possible, 

Tn-di-ans! In-di-ans! ! In-di-ans! ! !” 

I leaped out at once, but was only in 
time to see the herd disappearing over 
the crest of the hill, with 9 Indians close 
behind them, yelling like demons and 
shaking their blankets at the frightened 
animals. If it had been amusing to see 
them kick and play, at times, it was much 
more than amusing to see how quickly 


they climbed the hiUs and disappeared. I 
would not have believed it possible for a 
mule to run so fast had I not seen the 
stampede with my own eyes. 

There were left standing around the cor¬ 
ral, enjoying the morning sun, a number 
of mules. 2 of which we secured as quickly 
as possible. Neither the cook nor I had 
a saddle, but we mounted hastily and all 3 
of us started in pursuit. It was a foolish 
thing to do, but we felt the loss of our 
charge so keenly that I believe had we not 
been fortunate enough to secure a mount 
we would have started after the redskins 
on foot. 

We urged our mounts forward as fast as 
they could go, anxious to come up with 
the Indians, but of course were unable to 
do so. We followed the trail until after 
noon, when, seeing the hopelessness of 
further pursuit, we returned, reaching our 
camp at one o’clock at night, about as 
sore and as tired a trio as could be found 
anywhere. I have since often thought 
how fortunate for us that we were unable 
to come up with the Indians. 

On our return we attempted to withdraw 
poisoned arrows from 6 mules that had 
given out and had been wounded by the 
Indians; but we were unable to do so. as 
the arrow points were too firmly imbedded 
in the flesh. The poor mules afterward 
died of their poisoned wounds. Two of 
them tried to get back to camp, but were 
too weak to do so and died on the way. 

After preparing a hasty meal we all re¬ 
tired, and it seemed to me I had just gone 
to sleep when I was awakened by the fa¬ 
miliar voice of McCall, who, in decidedly 
unpleasant language and accent, demanded 
of me the whereabouts of the mules. It 
transpired that while we were in pursuit 
of the Indians, McCall and party had re¬ 
turned. Finding the mules and us gone, 
they naturally supposed we had run away 
with our charge. Hastening to the post 
they had reported the matter and had re¬ 
turned with a party to follow us. 

After explaining to McCall the true sit¬ 
uation. and that we were not the guilty 
parties, we were informed we must take 
the trail again. 

This time we were furnished saddles, b* 
2 of McCall’s party remaining in camp, 
and, mounted on animals that had only 
been ridden 20 miles, we again started in 
pursuit. The Indians then had 24 hours 
the start of us, and our chance of coming 
up with them, without a change of horses, 
was a hopeless one. We pushed along, 
however, until after nightfall, when we 
came to a small stream, a tributary of 
Horse creek. Southeast of Fort Laramie. 
There we halted for the night. After un¬ 
saddling we found the little stream was 
frozen entirely dry at that place, and we 
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were unable to get water lor the horses. 
We managed to get a drink ourselves by 
melting snow. There was no timber along 
this stream, and as the weather was very 
cold, the only way we could keep from 
freezing was by dividing our party into 
reliefs, keeping one man at work gathering 
the little willows that grew along the 
stream and adding them to the fire. 

I managed to get a little sleep during 
the night by rolling myself in my overcoat 
and lying near the fire; and what sweet 
sleep it was! I shall never forget how 
hard it was to arouse myself when called 
to do my half hour’s gathering of willows. 

At the first peep of day we were in the 
saddle and following the trail, which then 
bore a little North of East. At about lo 
o’clock we came to the main stream of 
Horse creek. There we halted long 
enough to water our thirsty animals and 
to prepare a cup of coffee. This, with a 
few pieces of dried buffalo meat the In¬ 
dians had lost and I had picked up, and 
some hard bread, made a meal we greatly 
enjoyed. 

After eating oiir scanty breakfast we 
mounted and again took up the trail, which 
then bore still more to the North. About 
loaded with logs, such as are commonly 
used in the West in building houses. We 
wondered how their owners could have 
escaped, as they were in advance of the 
Indians and directly on the trail. Our 
fears were soon confirmed, for on ap¬ 


proaching the wagons we found the har¬ 
ness cut to pieces, and the bodies of 2 
men near. They had been scalped and 
horribly mutilated. One of the men was 
bald, but had a light growth of hair around 
the lower part of the head, which the In¬ 
dians took as a scalp. It has been asserted 
that an Indian warrior will not take the 
scalp of a bald person, but in this case 
they appropriated what little hair remained 
on the poor unfortunate man’s head. 

We found an axe near one of the 
wagons, with which we cut the frozen earth 
and buried the bodies as well as we could. 
The men had been hauling logs to build 
a road ranch on the North Platte river, 
near Scott’s Bluffs; but there was no clue 
to their names, as the Indians had taken 
every vestige of their clothing. 

We followed the trail until nearly sun¬ 
set, when we came to the North Platte 
river. There we found the Indians had 
crossed and were evidently so far ahead of 
us it would be impossible to overtake 
them with our jaded animals; so we gave 
up the chase and turned toward Fort 
Laramie. We camped at the Cold Spring 
ranch that night, and on the following 
day rode in to the post. 

I have lately been looking over the his¬ 
tory of Sitting Bull, and find that one of 
his most daring feats was to “run off a 
whole herd of mules.” In all probability 
the herd of mules he ran off was our 
charge. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF DADDY BINKS. 


ERNEST T. 

Poor old Daddy Binks kept a corner 
grocery in a back street of Portcoma, in the 
State of Washegon. As a boy 40 


years 

ago 

in 

Pennsyland he 

had 

been 

fond 

of 

an occasional 

shoot. 

and 

once 

or 

twice after he 

went 


West he had had a lovely time, killing 6 
ringtail pigeons with his own hands, on 
the most glorious of these occasions. That 
was the crowning exploit of his life. But 
alas! it was 35 years ago, and never once 
from that day to this had his lot been 
anywhere but among the grocery boxes, 
working from dawn till nearly midnight 
to do his duty by his family. An appar¬ 
ently interminable task, for the family 
didn’t seem to know when to stop coming, 
and had already transgressed the tradi¬ 
tional limit of the baker’s dozen. 

But Daddy Binks was a cheerful soul. 
He stuck to his job, and buoyed his spirits 
continually with promise of a day’s shoot¬ 
ing some time. This long deferred hope 
grew first into the daring ambition of his 
life; then, after years of waiting, it be¬ 
came too good to be true, and was glorified 
into an iridescent but impossible dream of 
Paradise. Sometimes in the 5 minutes 
smoking time that Daddy allowed himself 
after dinner, he would indulge in a little 
day dream and see himself out again with 
a gun. a real shooting gun! as when a free, 
wild boy. Sometimes he went a little far¬ 
ther and pictured himself proudly arriving 
home with 6 or even 7 ringtail pigeons in 
his hand, while all the neighbors would 
crowd around and hooray and join in his 
triumph; for everybody without exception 
loved dear, harmless old Daddy Binks. 

For 35 years he had been in this hopeful 
state of mind, w'hen an unexpected, an 
almost impossible, combine of good luck 
not only put it in his power to go hunting 
but actually forced it on him. 

At first the idea of really going was 
something of a shock; but when he saw 
the gun his friend loaned him and pored 
over the map of the duck grounds his en¬ 
thusiasm soon reached the old time fever 
heat. 

All in due course he reached the 
grounds. Again luck was with him. He 
came on a w'onderful flight of mallards, 
and Daddy blazed and blazed. The ducks 
kept falling, falling, and Daddy grew 
younger with every shot till he got away 
back long before the years of discretion, 
and in a perfect delirium of joy. Ob. the 


SETON. 


cc-stacy of that day! Seventy big fat mal¬ 
lards, when a ringtail pigeon would 
have set his cup a-brimming! 

Oh, the glory of that return home, that 
march up the main street of Portcoma, 
with all the neighbors rejoicing in his joy! 
Caesar? Alexander? Dewey? Pah! not for 
a moment! They never had such a draft 
of unmitigated happiness. It would be 
his last, probably, but what of that! Here 
was enough for a lifetime. 

Next morning the Portcoma Blaatter 
came out with full particulars and old 
Daddy began positively to swell and feel 
himself an important member of the com¬ 
munity. Within the next day or 2 he was 
posing as an authority on ducking and 
recommending this gun, that powder and 
such a boat with the air of an expert. In 
each case, of course, it was the article he 
had used on his one duck hunt. 

It is wonderful how the fame of the 
great spreads. One morning there came 
to Daddy Binks’ grocery store a letter 
from a great editor, 4,000 miles away. It 
was a polite, almost deferential, note, stat¬ 
ing that according to the Portcoma Blaat¬ 
ter he. Mr. Binks, had bn such a day killed 
70 mallards with his own gun. Was it 
true ? 

Daddy swelled with pride to see how 
his fame had rolled from ocean to ocean. 
He at once wrote the editor a full account 
on the back of an old invoice. It was not 
only true, it was less than the truth, for 
5 more mallards had been winged and were 
subsequently secured! (They were really 
contributed by deceitful friends, who 
wished to swell Daddy’s bag and happi¬ 
ness, so the old groceryman could claim a 
one day hag of 75 mallards.) A record 
surely! 

For one short month his joy was com¬ 
plete. Then there came to his happy home 
a marked copy of a great sportsmen’s mag¬ 
azine and Daddy’s eye soon lit on this 
item: 

TH.\T NOTORIOUS PORTCOMA GAME HOG. 

D. Binks, the notorious game hog. has 
outraged the feelings of every decent 
citizen by a shameful slaughter of ducks. 
He not only admits, but brags, of having 
killed 75 mallards in one day. 

Poor, harmless, old Daddy Binks! Sev¬ 
enty-five ducks in 35 years; 2 ducks per 
annum! He was dumbfounded by the ex- 
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posure. His shame had gone farther than 
his fame. Publicly denounced and held up 
as the vilest of the vile, he was utterly 
crushed. The first blow was terrible in its 
unjustness. He had not buoyancy enough, 
self-assertion enough, to recover. But his 
friends rallied round him. The Blaatter 
came out with a stinging retort, that the 
Eastern editor never saw. It did old 
Daddy some good, but could not reinstate 
him. The old man was forever shut up on 
the subject of ducking. The last light of 


his dull, grocerman life was quenched, and 
he went his way as before, but everyone 
could see he was a changed man. He was 
carrying a load that could not be talked 
away. No wonder his friend who lent him 
the gun swore. 

“I’d rather i.ooo real game hogs should 
go unscorched than to see a nice, harmless, 
old man like that all broken up with an un¬ 
just roast! If I ever get a chance I'll—” 

He didn’t say what, but all the town 
knew and said they would, too. 


MADAME WOODCOCK AT HOME. 

HOMER G. GOSNEY. 


I send you herewith a photo of a 
mother woodcock and her nest. She is 
still here, and nothing would please me 
more than to take you to her nest and 
give you a chance to look at her. I don’t 
bother her 
much, for I 
should like to 
get another 
shot at her and 
the chicks, af¬ 
ter they come 
out. That, 
however, 
would be a 
hard negative 
to get, for they 
fly when they 
are no larger 
than bumble 
bees. 

Please enter 
this picture in 
your contest. It 
was taken with 
a P r e m o B 
4x5; Eastman 
extra rapid 
plate, w'ith tel 
ephoto attach¬ 
ment. Developed with weak pyro. Ex¬ 
posure 4 seconds. wide open lens. 
Camera about 5 feet from nest. The posi¬ 
tion of the nest made -t hard to photo¬ 
graph. and the of rhe tripod legs threw 
the camera :r such . position that the 


bird looks higher than her nest, while she 
is just opposite and on a level with it. In 
photographing the nest I threw my focus¬ 
ing cloth over a few twigs to prevent the 
sun from shining on them when the ex¬ 
po s u r e was 
made. 

I f amateurs 
would quit 
their random 
shooting 
at com m o n - 
place subjects, 
go into the 
woods, study 
the bird.s and 
cultivate them 
they would find 
this work more 
interesting and 
profitable. 
W'hen the birds 
learn you bear 
them no harm 
you will be 
^urpri.sed to see 
liow tame they 
become. and 
ynii will find 
more material 
to work on than you had ever dreamed of. 
Don’t try to photograph birds with a fi.xed 
focus lens. A long focus is much bet¬ 
ter. Don’t take anyone with you. Go 
alone and make as little noise as pos¬ 
sible. 






A WINTER CRUISE IN NORTHERN MAINE. 

CARROLL BARKER. 


In March, 1892, after the coldest days of 
a long, cold winter had passed, my father 
and 1 decided we had time enough before 
sugar making to go into the woods to 
some of the large ponds near the Canadian 
line for a week's fishing for trout and 
logue, and perhaps to get a few pounds 
of spruce gum. When we had set the 
time I put on my snow shoes and went 
across lots to the neighboring town of 
L. where my chum lived. I found him 
ready and willing to go with us. I told 
him to take snow shoes, a gum picker. 


sons’ farm, where we left our horses and 
sled. W« then packed our provisions and 
blankets on the moose sled, put on our 
snow shoes, and began a 6-mile tramp 
over Carry mountain to Big Carry 
pond. We followed an old snow shoe 
track, made while the snow was thawing. 
On such a track the snow packs down, so 
that when it freezes it makes good travel¬ 
ing. After many mishaps and falls we 
reached the pond. There we found an old 
camp built by togue fishermen several 
years before. We cleared out the snow 


OUR MOOSE SLED. 


an ice chisel and some fishing lines, and 
we would furnish everything else. 

We were ready to start the next morning 
at 4.J0. My father had 2 horses hitched to a 
straight sled, 12 feet long, boarded around 
the sides to hold the various articles on. 
W’e had snow shoes, a Winchester rifle, ice 
chisels, and a moose sled, blankets, and 
provisions to last a week. Four miles 
were through an evergreen swamp, im¬ 
passable in summer. The thousands of 
.small spruce trees, rich, dark green, againk 
the snow, were extremely beautiful. 

About 9 o'clock we reached Sam Par¬ 


that had drifted in, prepared firewood and 
cut a hole through the ice for drinking 
water. When that was done it was nearly 
dark. Parker went to a small cove and 
cut a few holes that night. When he came 
back he had a beautiful togue that weighed 
31/2 pounds. We fried it for supper and 
ate it from pieces of birch bark. At 9 
o’clock we turned in. 

In the morning I was the first one up, 
and went to the pond to try my luck before 
breakfast. I caught 3 togue, which I car¬ 
ried to camp and we fried them for break¬ 
fast. All that forenoon we cut holes and 
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set lines. It was rather slow work, for 
the ice was 3 feet thick. At noon we had 
about 50 holes cut, and had caught per¬ 
haps 12 togue and one square-tailed trout. 
After noon, leaving Parker to watch the 
lines, Father and I went to the Middle 
Carry. We did not catch any togue there, 
but got about 50 small brook trout in 2 
hours. 

While we were there an old trapper 
came across the pond to us. He showed 
us a fine otter skin and 3 beaver skins he 
had taken from his traps. He said he and 
his partner, Sam, had been trapping in the 
woods around there for 20 years. He 
opened a meal bag that he had strung over 
his shoulder and showed us alxjut 50 trout, 
which he was taking home to his family, 
but they were much larger than any we had 
caught. He said the pond was the head of 
the Middle Carry and had not been much 
•fished. In the summer it was so marshy 
fisherman could not get to it. and few 
knew where it was. As he left the pond 
he remarked that we could not catch fish 


after 12 o’clock. We laughed at him, but 
not a trout could we catch after noon. 
The reason I do not know; but it did not 
matter, as we had all the trout we wanted 
to carry, 192 in all. I think the lot would 
have weighed 75 pounds. About 3 o’clock 
we started for the camp at the Big Carry. 
My face was so sore that every little twig 
and branch that hit it cut through the skin. 
At length we arrived in camp, tired but 
happy. 

Next morning we took in our lines in 
the big pond and found a few togue on 
them; also that somebody had taken 20 of 
the lines while we were away. The thief 
had come on to the pond from the Middle 
Carry and had gone back the same way. 
It was no use to look any farther. 

Parker and I picked gum the rest of the 
day while Father stayed in camp. We got 
4 or 5 pounds, of poor quality. During the 
night it rained, and froze enough to make 
the snow shoeing good. In 2 hours we 
were back to our team and ready to drive 
home. 


REVERIES. 

ARTH UR H AZLETON. 


When the winter storms are howling. 

And the snow is drifting deep: 
When the fields are bleak and barren. 
And all nature seems asleep; 

Then I love at eve to linger 
By the fireside’s genial glow, 
Dreaming of the scenes of summer, 
Sylvan scenes where rivers flow. 


And again I roam, in fancy, 

In the woods, where squirrels play, 
Or by sparkling streamlets wander. 
Fishing all the livelong day. 

Then I take my rod and tackle. 

Fondly look them o’er and o’er. 

As I hear the water plashing 
On a lake’s enchanted shore. 


Oh. sweet mem’ries! Dream of .summer ! 

How they fill my heart with cheer! 
Round me float the balmy breezes. 
Though ’tis winter, cold and drear. 


First Member: Don’t you think we 
.should read a book that will do us good ? 

Second Member: But how can we? We 
must be up to date, you know, and there 
hasn’t been anything publi.shed for years 
that will do us any good.—Judge. 



FOUR GOOD CAMERA SHOTS 



HLUE BIR1> ENTERING ITS NEST. 


IIOkNKI) OWL. 


Highly commended in Recreation s Fifth Annual 
Photo Competition. Made with Kastman No. 
4 Cartridge. 


Highly commended in Recreation's Fifth Annual 
Photo Competition. 





















A STRANGE INCIDENT 


W. H. NELSON. 


Yesterday, as “twilight was deepening 
with a tinge of eve,” I sat in my den idly 
poring over an old war book, dreaming for 
the thousandth time the fiery dramas of 
40 3^cars ago, when through my open win¬ 
dow was thrust a head from which issued 
a voice: 

“Nelson! Come out here, quick! I’ve 
something great to show >011.“ 

It was my friend, Mr. Freet, sportsman, 
friend of Recreation, and gentleman. He 
was evidently in a state, and as we hurried 
out together he reiterated: 

“It’s great! Something for Recrea¬ 
tion.” Presently he said in calmer mood. 
“A flock of quails in one of the trees, 
right here in the heart of the city. They 
are calling. Listen!” 

Just then, from the tree he indicated, out 
against the sky they launched themselves, 
flying over the I’.ouses, going Westward, 
in the direction of the White House. 6 of 
them. They flevv well above the housetops, 
and in a moment disappeared. How came 
they to visit the city? Was it to present a 
petition to “Teddv” for protection against 
the game hog? We have read in Recrea¬ 
tion of eagles, hawks and wild geese 
dropping into the streets of cities, and I 
have known, personally, of deer passing 
through a Colorado town, and of a cin¬ 
namon bear being killed in the heart of a 
mountain town in the West: but to have 
a covey of quails fly into the heart of a 
great Eastern city coppers my king. 


The street lamps were lighted and elec¬ 
tric globes were shimmering everywhere. 
Was it, to them, the dawn ol a new day? 
Had the lights bewildered them? 

Mr. Freet and ! stood and watched them 
disappear toward the We.st. and pitied 
them heartily. I hey seemed so small and 
helpless, so friendless and so persecuted. 
In all this great city there were, perhaps, 
not 100 men who, seeing them, would not 
have thirsted for their blood. From the 
bottom of my heart I rejoiced to hear 
Freet say, “Poor little fugitives! I hope 
they’ll reach safety”; but I realized that 
with their limited powers of flight they 
would perhaps fall long before they could 
pass the thronging dangers, and then, in 
the merciless hearts of men they would 
meet short shrift. 

Perchance “He who careth for the spar¬ 
rows that not one of them fall to the 
ground” neglected may have guided them 
to shelter and safety. I hope so. 

I am glad to find in Mr. Freet a true 
disciple of the new gospel of game pro¬ 
tection. He has been, from its infancy, a 
constant, enthusiastic reader of Recrea¬ 
tion. and is an energetic, persistent apostle 
of decency in the field; has sent in nu¬ 
merous lists of subscribers, and on all 
occasions preaches the New Covenant of 
the L. A. S. Where one so often comes in 
contact with bristles it is a pleasure, now 
and then, to meet a man whose skin is 
smooth. 











WILL A BULL MOOSE FIGHT ? 


DR. A. C. 

I have several times noticed, in Recrea¬ 
tion, accounts of bull moose showing fight. 

1 have also heard lumbermen tell of being 
treed by angry moose that disputed their 
right of way in the woods. 

As bearing on the point, I will narrate 
my experience last fall on the head waters 
of the Little Tobique, at Nictan lake, New 
Brunswick. 

A friend and I were there 4 weeks, 
hunting moose and caribou. My friend 
got a moose the morning after our arrival, 
but I was not so fortunate. One morning 
my guide, Dave Cremin, was paddling me 
up the lake, keeping about 50 yards from 
shore. VVe heard a sudden crash in tfie 
brush. The noise lasted but an instant. 
Dave sounded a call on a moose horn. 
There was no reply. The call was repeat¬ 
ed, and immediately we heard something 
coming with a rush as if to land on top 
of us. The animal stopped near the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, hidden by the brush. The guide 
took the moose horn and by gently splash¬ 
ing in the water produced sounds exactly 
like those made by a large animal while 
wading. That was more than the bull 
could stand. He left the cover and walked 
50 or 60 feet into the water, coming with¬ 
in 75 yards of the canoe. After a long look 
at us he turned and went back to shore, 
where we heard him grunting loudly. He 
came out again, a little farther up the lake, 
and looked us over once more. Then he 
made off toward the hills, occasionally giv¬ 
ing an angry grunt, as if he resented the 
awakening from his dream of love. I did 
not shoot at him because he was an under¬ 
sized animal with small, nubby horns. 

Every morning and evening for a week 
we paddled around the lake without seeing 
another bull, although there were always 

2 or 3 cows feeding in the inlet. 

At last the guide proposed we go to 
Foster’s caribou holes—a chain of small, 
deadwater ponds, 6 or 7 miles from Nic¬ 
tan camp. Accordingly we packed a small 
shelter tent, sleeping bags and provisions 
for several days, and started. Arriving 
where we w'ere to camp, we left our packs 
and went quietly to the water holes. 
There was no moose in sight; though one 
had evidently just left, as the water was 
soiled and there were fresh tracks. For 
the remainder of the day, while Dave put 
the camp in order, I watched that hole 
faithfully. The next morning I was there 
before light, but not even a cow moose 
put in an appearance. Late in the day we 
went the length of the deadwater; there 
were plenty of signs, but nothing else. 


SHOEMAKER. 

About 7:30 that evening, just as the full 
moon rose over the ridge behind us, we 
heard a moose calling. The sound came 
from the direction of the water holes, *4 
mile away. While we were arguing wheth¬ 
er to go there or not, the call was repeated 
loudly. In a few minutes we heard the 
long, weird, plaintive call of a cow moose, 
which was at once answered by the bull. 

I immediately took my rifle, and telling 
Dave to follow, went in the direction of 
the sounds. I thought that by going quiet¬ 
ly along the deadwater we might get near 
enough to the bull to obtain a fair shot in 
the bright moonlight. When we got in the 
woods, however, it was so dark we could 
keep on the trail only by feeling for the 
blaze marks on the trees. In that way 
we stumbled along, sometimes on the trail, 
but more often off, until we came within 
200 yards of Foster’s pond. There we 
heard something coming toward us. The 
guide was beside a big spruce and at once 
stepped behind it. I remained perfectly 
still, standing in the trail. 

Presently a dark object appeared on the 
trail and stopped about 60 feet from me. 
I took a step toward the guide to ask if he 
thought it was a cow or a bull. When I 
moved, the animal disappeared to one side 
of the trail, but its place was immediately 
taken by another. That was surely a bull, 
as we could distinguish the horns when he 
put his nose to the ground and raised it 
again. I wanted to shoot, but the guide 
told me to wait; he was apparently more 
interested in the actions of the animals 
than in my shooting. Finally he said, “Let 
him have it!” I threw the gun to my 
face and fired. 

Almost before I heard the report I saw 
the moose coming at me like a rocket. If 
the brute had been as large as he looked 
to me then, he would be the record breaker 
of the century. With ready courtesy I 
tried to step aside and let him pass. My 
foot caught, I fell, and the animal went 
directly over me. In an instant I was up 
again and shooting, and had knocked him 
down. “Come on,” cried Dave, “and fin¬ 
ish him!” Before we got near, the moose 
was up and off. Again I fired and knocked 
him down, only to have him spring up 
and run. I put another bullet in him and 
down he went the third time. That 
left me but 2 more cartridges. We were 
almost to the moose, when once more he 
got up and ran. I fired my remaining 
shots at him, but did not think either took 
effect. By that time the guide was dancing 
like a madman and swearing like a pirate. 
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while I stood with an empty gun, calling 
myself a fool for having left camp with 
only 5 shells. 

Dave wanted to follow the animal, but I 
could not see what we stood to gain by 
that, our only available weapon being a 
small hunting knife. I knew the moose 
was badly wounded, and, if not disturbed, 
would not go far. We decided to return 
to camp and take up the trail in the morn¬ 
ing. 

Neither of us slept much that night. I 
did fall in a doze and was dreaming that 
a big moose was carrying me off on a 
marvelous rack of horns. What became 
of me I don’t know, for Dave called me to 
breakfast. By the time that was finished 
it was light enough to travel. W’e had no 


difficulty in picking up the trail, and, with¬ 
in 50 yards of where he went down the 
third time, we found the moose, stretched 
at full length, and dead. He had run in all 
about 150 yards after I first fired, but it 
was in a circle, and he lay within 60 paces 
of where we first saw him. 

One shot had hit the point of his shoul¬ 
der, smashing it to pieces; 2 had entered 
the hips, reaching the lungs; and another 
had struck back of the shoulder, going 
through and badly tearing the lungs. Evi¬ 
dently he had run until he fell dead. I 
used a .303 caliber Savage. 

Now what I should like to know is this: 
Did the moose charge down the trail with 
the intention of attacking, and knowing 
w’hat he was up against? 


A MUSHROOM BED. 

In July Recreation was an account of 
some person at Akron growing mushrooms. 
You printed also a photo of the beds. 
Thinking another picture of mushrooms 
might be interesting I mail you a photo 
of the mushroom bed in our cellar. We 



AMATtUR PHOTO BY OR. J. W. MARSHALL. 


have mushrooms for ourselves every day 
in the year. The accompanying photo 
show's how they look now, and is an ama¬ 
teur picture taken by my father, Dr. J. W. 
Marshall. 

V. C. Marshall, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


THEY WILL RETURN. 

REV. F. C. cow PER. 

The days of the hunt are past and done. 
The fun and the frolic are over; 

I lounge by the fire; high hangs my gun, 
While curled on the hearth sleeps Rover. 

The crack of the log gives cheer to me. 

I care not for blasts that are blowing: 
The smoke of my pipe floats lazily; 

I stare at the embers glowing. 

Ho! Rover! Heigh! Rover! What’s that? 
What troubles are w'ove with your 
dreaming? 

You quiver, you whine, my good hound 
pup; 

The scent must be lost, to all seeming. 

I, too, have regrets of hunting days. 
Though the pelts swing thick from the 
rafter; 

But the winsome weed my grief allays, 
And I shed only tears of laughter. 

The winter will w'ane, the months slip by 
Of the meadow hay and the clover; 
Then, ho! to the mountains will I fly. 

With my gun, my pouch, and my Rover! 


Professor: If a person in good health, 
but w'ho imagined himself sick, should 
send for you, what would you do? 

Medical Student: Give him something 
to make him sick, and then administer an 
antidote. 

“Don’t waste any more time here; hang 
out your shingle.”—New York Weekly. 







HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC ROCKIES. 


A. J. 

I left Fort Norman in July with my 
white man, 2 Indians, Donnel and Clise, 
and some dogs, for pack animals, bound 
for the mountains North and West of the 
Fort. We traveled 50 miles down the Mc¬ 
Kenzie in a large birch bark canoe before 
starting on our march across the mus- 
keags for the mountains. 

A strong head wind was blowing when 
we started, and soon increased to such a 
gale as to cover the river with whitecaps 
and drive us ashore, where for 48 hours 
we were storm bound. This was an un¬ 
welcome incident, because we had but 
scant store of provisions. 

However, at length wind and river 
calmed, and we paddled all day and late 
into the night, only putting to shore to 
make tea. At i a. ni. we reached the point 
w’here we were to land and begin our 
march, a 3 days’ job for the natives. A 2 
hours’ nap and we were off for our trip 
to the mountains. Notwithstanding the 
leanness of our larder, our packs were 
quite heavy. What with camera and plates, 
traps for small mammals, 65 pounds of 
salt for curing large skins, piles of moc¬ 
casins, cooking outfit, canvas for shelter, 
changes of clothing, guns and ammunition, 
we sank to the knees at every step. 

I was determined if possible to beat the 
“2 sleeps,” 3 days’ record, knowing full 
well what I should be obliged to endure 
on that trail. And such a trail! Many 
times it faded utterly, and my Indians 
were forced to put down their packs and 
search for it. 

Leaving the river, we passed fipt 
through a fringe of small spruce, V2 mile 
wide, and then plunged into a dreary, 
monotonous, desolate, moss covered waste, 
never steady on foot till we reached the 
mountains. One is never certain of his 
footing. One moment he feels solid, then 
down he goes; again he fancies he is 
about to step into a hole and careens his 
body accordingly, only to step on a con¬ 
cealed stick and rise instead of sinking. 

Willow and scrub spread everywhere. 
The scrub lies athwart your path, the wil¬ 
lows interlock. Whatever direction you 
take, everywhere are moss hummocks and 
pools. I often wondered at my endurance. 
Small black flies and mosquitoes swarmed 
everywhere. I was their meat. They were 
tired of Indian blood. The white man 
with me had grown up in the country and 
w'as nothing new to them. I W'as a deli¬ 
cate morsel, and on me they fastened. 
For a w'hile I fought them, but it was no 
use. They were too many, and to wear 


STONE. 

a head net was impossible in that brush. 
I had but one hope, the mountains; and 
toward them I strained, panting and sweat¬ 
ing from exertion. 

Before reaching the mountains we 
skirted a number of small, circular lakes. 
Not many of them contained fish, but 
ducks and loons with their young were 
abundant. The water, which we had to 
wade, was often very cold, as it rested 
on a solid bed of ice, and our feet and 
legs would become numb as if paralyzed. 

After one night’s sleep on a corduroy 
bed made of brush, the second after¬ 
noon we came to an extensive field 
of sand. Beyond that, a mile off, rose 
the abrupt mountains, and at no great 
distance I could see a deep, rugged 
canyon piercing the range. That was the 
Carcajo river. Debouching from the 
mountains, it spreads, in times of freshet, 
over the flats a mile wide. A soft breeze 
blew across the sandy waste on which 
we had entered, and as we proceeded we 
struck a current of cold air, which cleared 
away our tormentors. Relief! U-m-m-m! 
Until one has endured the tortures in¬ 
flicted by the insect pests which swarm 
here he can form no idea of the sufferings 
they produce. My eyelids were swollen 
into great rolls; my hands, face and cars 
were raw. 

Leaving our comfortable sand plain, we 
soon reached and crossed, in succession, 
several branches of the Carcajo, and pres¬ 
ently came to the main stream. The In¬ 
dians reported it very low and we stripped 
and waded it. The current was rapid, 
probably 10 miles an hour. Our method 
of making the passage was of Indian in¬ 
vention and was as follows: A long pole 
was found, and each clung to it as we 
waded in abreast. In that way the upper 
man broke the current and the others 
supported him. The water was not very 
cold, and I took occasion to lave my 
poisoned flesh in the cooling stream. We 
camped at the foot of the mountain where 
the unchained river breaks from its gran¬ 
ite prison and rushes to the plain. Latitude 
65 *^ 45 ' N. 

Gazing along the high walls of the 
canyon I discovered a moving speck of 
white, which under the glass proved to be 
a sheep. .Another and another! Already 
game in sight! Had I possessed wings it 
would not liave been far to them, but as 
I must travel on foot the journey was 
long and the way difficult, so I turned in 
for a night of comfort and rest. 

Next morning we climbed over a diflfi- 
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cult ascent for 2,500 feet, when the coun¬ 
try broke off into a succession of ridges 
and buttes, like the bad lands of Da¬ 
kota. Farther on a series of higher ridges 
with little muskeags between, and at least 
a higher and still more rugged country. 
There, in a canyon, provided with scrub, 
we made camp, believing that would be 
our headquarters during our hunt. 

Next day 3 sheep were killed. The 
first was lost over a precipice. The second 
and third we got. The 2 following days 
we drew blanks. Thereafter I organized 
side trips. The first, of 4 days, only 
brought us one specimen, but the second, 
of 8 days, resulted in 10 good catches. 
Then a long period of hard luck; then 
better fortune. 

That was no pot hunters' paradise. Ani¬ 
mals were scarce and wild, yet persistent ef¬ 
fort filled our main camp with specimens, 
clean and perfect, with all the bones neces¬ 
sary, and all properly tagged and tied up in 
bundles. In one direction only our efforts 
were fruitless. I could procure no caribou. 
In late fall and winter they go into that 
country, but not in the summer. During 
that season they range far back in the 
rugged recesses of the mountains. I 
made a strenuous effort to reach them and 
marched straight toward the heart of the 
mountains for 2 days, crossing a stream 
which nearly wound up our earthly affairs. 
We plunged in just above a roaring cata¬ 
ract and though we plied our i.ccustomed 
tactics of pole and line, we were almost 
borne off our feet 100 times. When we 
finally reached land I lectured the fellows 
heartily for rushing so hastily into danger. 
The second evening we reached a stream 
that we could not cross, and, reluctantly 
abandoning our quest, returned to main 
camp. 

There I di.scovered that I was suffering 
from blood poisoning. My hands were 
swollen and covered with painful ulcers. 
To carry all our specimens on our backs 
was impossible, so we decided to con¬ 
struct a cache on the Carcajo, where dog 
sledges could reach them in winter. We 
set about the task at once, building it on 
a level bed of rock above high water mark. 
We carefully arranged the specimens in¬ 
side so as to admit air, covered them with 
canvas and oiled duck to keep them dry, 
and above all that put a douljle layer of 
timbers, piling stones around and above the 
whole. 

My hands grew worse; the disease was 


spreading to other parts of my body, and 
I found it necessary to hasten back to the 
Fort. Despite my condition, I was in ex¬ 
cellent shape for travel, and during the 
long, arduous journey across the muskeag 
I did not once feel fatigue. For nearly 
40 days I had subsisted on sheep alone, 
yet I experienced no ill consequences. 
The quantity of fresh meat, if fat and ten¬ 
der, which I could consume was wonder¬ 
ful. A fat rib from an adult male nicely 
roasted before a camp fire is a sweet, re¬ 
freshing morsel, though a round of suck¬ 
ing doe is not quite so palatable. The 
flesh of the lamb is insipid. The brains 
and tongues all fell to me and were good. 
♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Strikingly noticeable in the mountains 
is the absence of flowering plants. Only 
a few varieties were seen. 

Not a single field of snow was crossed 
and there was no snowfall while we were 
in the mountains, but soon after leaving 
them we could see them clothed in white. 
The weather was fine; only a few cold 
rains fell, and now and then a thunder 
shower visited us. But smoke and fog at 
all times obscured the view and prevented 
me from securing photographic scenes. 

Neither grouse nor ptarmigan were met. 
We sighted one caribou, the only animal 
beside sheep seen on the whole trip. 

The muskeag is fairly well stocked with 
moose. Black bears are also found there; 
wolverines, marten, lynx and beaver along 
the small streams and in the lakes. A few 
grizzlies are found in the mountains. 
Caribou are abundant in some places, but 
just what kind I am unable to say. I 
hope later to be better informed. 

When I reached the Fort I was in 
frightful condition from the blood poison. 
Addressing myself faithfully to the task 
of doctor and nurse I soon pulled to 
healthy levels. It seemed delightful to be 
a well man once more. 

My Indians did well as Indians go. 
Most of such people are not clean, 
but as filth organizers mine could give 
cards and spades to any others I ever saw. 
To live among them, to be compelled 
to use them, and to witness their loath¬ 
some habits is one of the most abomina¬ 
ble features of Northern travel. 

The 1st of September found the coun¬ 
try in autumn dress. Making sledges, 
snowshoes and other preparations for 
winter for Great Bear lake and the Cop¬ 
per mine was then the life of our camp. 


Harold: You shouldn't wait for some¬ 
thing to turn up, old chap; you should 
pitch right in and turn it up yourself. 

Rupert: But it's my rich uncle’s toes, 
old chap, that I'm waiting for. 
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TIGI-U HUNTING IN INDIA. 

C E. ASHBURNER. 


Although only the 15th of March, the 
weather was so hot that dinner was served 
in front of the row of tents which had 
formed our home at Gurwaryhaan for near¬ 
ly a month. If we dined with no roof over 
us but the Indian sky it was not because 
we were in any sense roughing it. Our 
commissariat officer knew his duty too 
well for that. Fifty miles from the 
nearest town, we fared as luxuriously as 
if we had been in London or New York. 

Though the silver and glass had been 
transported for miles in bullock carts over 
rough roads, not a scratch nor a chip bore 
witness to the fact. Our Portuguese cook 
was a prince among cooks, and with a 
ring of stones in lieu of a range, could 
turn out a dinner fit for the most fastidious. 

Now to the diners came the dignified 
Mahommedan butler and said gravely, 

“A big tiger near Oobra, sahibs. She 
kill 2 bullocks and one old woman this 
morning,” 

Orders were given to our Bhul shikari 
to take his men out early next morning, 
find the tiger’s tracks and watch the jun¬ 
gle in which she was until our arrival. 
Guns, rifles and cartridges were examined 
and given over to the care of the head 
shikari who was to accompany us. 

By 5 o’clock next morning we were all 
astir; but before starting I will introduce 
ray companions. First, our generous host, 
whom I will call Brown. Not more than 
middle sized, he was strong and full of 
dogged British pluck. “The sort of man 
to have at your back in a row,” I once 
heard him described. 

Of Mrs. Brown, it is only necessary to 
say she was worthy of her husband, and 
just the wife for a man whose life was 
spent mostly in the wilds. 

The third of our party was a lank, bony 
young fellow, a captain of cavalry. No 
iiorse was too difficult for him to manage, 
no country too rough for him to ride 
over: but he was too reckless, when 
excited, to suit most sober minded shikar 
parties. Then there was Tompkins, a boy 
of 18 years, w'ho had been more than 6 
months in the country without learning a 
dozen w'ords of the language. Having on 
one occasion succeeded in slaughtering a 
fawn, he considered himself a great au¬ 
thority on every subject connected with 
sport. This youth had been consigned by 
his father to Brown’s care, and should be¬ 
fore this have passed his first examina¬ 
tion in Hindostani, and have joined a na¬ 
tive regiment. Finding life pleasant and 
his quarters good, he did not trouble him¬ 


self to study, and was still unprepared for 
his examination. 

The dream of my life had been to visit 
India. Having at length attained my de¬ 
sire, I considered myself lucky beyond ex¬ 
pression in having received an introduc¬ 
tion to Brown and his wife. To be intro¬ 
duced to a man in India means that you 
share his house or camp, eat at his table, 
ride his horses and generally enjoy your¬ 
self as if you were his oldest friend. 

At last we were off just as the sun rose. 
First down a steep path to the river, then 
in single file across it, a scramble up the 
farther bank, and we came together in 
the broad road cut through the jungle. 
We saw the usual jungle sights: the track 
of a bear; a magnificent nilgau, or blue 
bull; a herd of spotted deer; monkeys 
that swing from bough to bough; and 
peacocks, parrots and innumerable other 
birds on all sides. 

We kept on at a steady canter, being 
anxious to reach the scene of action as 
early as possible. We swept past a large 
native village, with its high walls and nar¬ 
row gateways, recalling the days when the 
villagers lived in constant terror lest the 
nearest Mahratta chieftain should swoop 
down upon them. At last we left the 
road, and half an hour’s riding over rough 
ground took us to another village. 3e- 
yond that we came to a magnificent grove 
of mango trees, under which we found a 
small camp pitched by our servants and 
refreshments awaiting us. 

Near by stood Brown’s head shikari, 
who long before daylight had sent his 
men in search of the tiger’s lair. He re¬ 
ported having followed the brute into a 
dense thicket of perhaps 20 acres, which 
was then surrounded by men stationed in 
trees about 50 yards apart. This plan of 
ringing a tiger is called getting him into 
a ghira, and when surrounded in this 
way the chances are 20 to one he will 
meet his fate. He is driven from tho 
covert toward the sportsmen either by 
elephants or by men walking in line and 
tapping the trees. If he is inclined to go 
the wrong way, the native nearest him 
has merely to make a slight noise; then 
the animal either retreats or moves in 
another direction until brought up by a 
bullet. 

There we were joined by Captain W.. 
who brought a good shikar elephant well 
known throughout the district. This ar¬ 
rival gave us the use of the elephant for 
beating purposes, and made another g in 
available. 


*9 
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After ordering the formation of another 
ghira, outside the first one, we took a 
hasty luncheon and, leaving our horses, 
walked to the neighborhood of the ghira. 
Arriving there, we were stationed by 
the shikari at places where he said the 
tiger would probably pass. Then Captain 
W. mounted his elephant, and, rifle in 
hand, rode into the ghira. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown were seated on a native cot fas¬ 
tened 12 feet from the ground in a tree 
growing out of the bank of a dry water 
course. 

In the middle of the jungle the elephant 
gave notice of the proximity of the tiger 
by trumpeting and by striking his trunk 
on the ground. At last our enemy was 
afoot and trying to break out of the ring. 
At every point he was driven back. This 
went on for 20 minutes, during which 
time Captain W., on the elephant, could 
not, owing to the density of the jungle, 
get a shot. The tiger then jumped into 
the dry watercourse and walked toward 
Brown’s station: but when within about 
70 yards he climbed the opposite bank and 
followed along the top. Just opposite 
Brown’s position was a clear space where 
he hoped to get a shot at the tiger as it 
passed. On came the tiger, walking quiet¬ 
ly. and Brown was about to fire, when, to 
his surprise, the tiger fell dead. 

Tompkins, who was over 100 yards 
away, had seen the tiger, and, contrary to 
all sportsman’s etiquette, fired at him. not¬ 
withstanding the animal was opposite 
another man. It is also contrary to rule 
to fire at a tiger more than 40 yards away, 
unless he is escaping, as at over that dis¬ 
tance there is no certainty of killing him. 
A wounded tiger is extremely dangerous. 
Had this one been merely wounded we 
should have been obliged to beat him up 
at the risk of injury to some of our men. 
When spoken to on the enormity of his 
conduct Tompkins said that the tiger was 
so large it seemed impossible to miss it. 


He appeared well satisfied with himself, 
notwithstanding the plain talk he heard on 
that occasion. 

The dead tiger was strapped on the back 
of the elephant and sent to camp, while 
we returned to our tent in the mango 
grove where we had left our servants and 
horses. 

Before we arrived we received word by 
a messenger that 2 friends of Brown’s had 
a wounded tiger in a ghira in the vicinity, 
and wished him to bring his party and 
help finish the beast. We were only too 
glad to join our forces to theirs, and 
sent word to that effect. When we reached 
their camp we learned that they had 
wounded a tiger early in the morning, 
but having few men and an inferior 
shikari, could not succeed in killing their 
game. We lost no time in making the 
necessary arrangements for walking up 
the wounded tiger, it not being safe to at¬ 
tempt to drive him out. 

It was agreed that 3 men should take 
one side and 3 the other, each with a 
trustworthy Bheel behind him to carry 
spare guns and ammunition. The rest of 
the Bheels we sent around the jungle in 
which the tiger lay, to get up into trees 
and act as stops. Giving them time to 
take their positions, we walked into the 
jungle toward where the wounded tiger 
lay. We soon had notice of his where¬ 
about. The trees under which he lay 
were full of monkeys shaking the branches 
over his head and swearing at him vigor¬ 
ously. We walked close up. but the beast 
would not charge, though he greeted us 
with many roars. Finally he charged out¬ 
right in front of Brown, who fired at his 
chest as he bounded toward us. The ex¬ 
press bullet hit him fairly in the center of 
the chest, and he turned a complete som¬ 
ersault, striking me with his hind quarters 
and knocking me down. I was naturally 
much startled and had quite enough of 
tigers for one day. 


Hopkins: Old Brown is going to marry 
off one of his daughters pretty soon. 
Popkins: How do you know? 

Hopkins: The gas metre man told me.— 
Enchange. 



A FREAK ELK HEAD. 
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NIMROD’S THOUGHTS. 

Old Nimrod paused at Nature’s shrine, 
As music sweet from marsh and brake, 
By wild fowls’ luring voices made, 

Filled all the air o’er hill and lake, 

In one grand melody. 


Nimrod listened, and memories sweet 
Filled his heart, by the song revealed; 
Memories fair, of marshy streams. 

Of forest dells, of camp and field, 

In the long time ago. 


CRITICAL WORK. 

Highly commended in Recreation’s Fifth Annual 
Photo Competition. 


Nimrod spoke: “I would rather be here 
At the springtime flight, or in summer’s 
glow. 

Or by the burning logs of a winter’s fire, 
Where memory pictures come and go, 
Than to wear a crown.” 


WAITING FOR LUNCH. 

Highly commended in Recreation's Fifth Annual 
Photo Competition. 


A FREAK ELK HEAD. 


I send you herewith a photo of a 3-beam 
elk head. This head is certainly a curi¬ 
osity, having 3 separate beams, w’hich 
start from distinct burrs. The right 
beam is a good 6-pointer; the main or 
upper left beam comes from the 
head about an inch and a half lower 

down than the right beam; the third 

beam has a separate 
bar below and near¬ 
er to the center of 
the forehead than 
the mam left beam. 
A close examina¬ 
tion shows that this 
is not due to an in¬ 
jury received while 
young, as some 

might suppose, but 
is a natural growth 
of the skull. T’nc 
man in this picture 
is Geo. M. Glover, a 
well known guide of 
this section, who 
has worked with us 
a good deal. This 
elk was killed about 
a year ago along the 
A FREAK HEAD. of Fall River 

basin, in Unita 
county. Wyoming, and is now in the pos- 
se^sion of Col. S. Y. Seaborn. Detroit, 
Mich. I have lived among the elk many 
years, and have hunted and guided in what 
are considered the best elk districts in the 
Rocky mountains, but I do not know of 
any other head like this. 

Albert Hill. 

Alexander, Wyo. 
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COLORADO HAS ONE. 

I hand you herewith a photograph of 
Herbert Gardner, of this city, who claims 
lo be a hunter, but judging from the pict¬ 
ure, I should not class him as such. I 
should like you to wTite him and ask him 
if this is his killing, made on the Bear 
River Flats, Utah, in 2 days. If he admits 
this butchering as his work, should like 
to have you class him with the rest of 
your pigs. 

C. A. R., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

I did write the old hog and ask him if 
the report was correct, but he evidently 



smelt something besides his own filth and 
declined to answer. No decent man ever 
thinks of being photographed with such a 
lot of game in this age of the world. Gard¬ 
ner is one of the old fashioned, backwoods 
breed and deserves to be branded G. H. on 
his forehead and on each cheek.— Editor. 


A young man contemplating matrimonial 
felicity, took his fair intended to the home 
of his parents that she might be introduced 
to the old folks. 

“This is my future wife,” said the young 
man, proudly, turning to paterfamilias, 
who was a canny Scot. “Now, father, tell 
me candidly what vou think of her.” 

The old man eyed the blushing bride 
elect critically for fully 2 minutes, then 
answered, with deliberation: 

“Well, John, I can only say you have 
-shown much better taste than she has/— 
Exchange. 


A POACHING WARDEN. 

Not a thousand miles from Ludington, 
Michigan, there is a game preserve owned, 
or leased, by the Kinney Creek Game Club. 
A few weeks ago. in anticipation of the 
encroachment of poachers, the club decid¬ 
ed to hire a game warden to protect their 
interests, and selected a man from town, 
named Bates, for the position. The season 
for duck shooting in Michigan had not 
opened when the new warden reported for 
duty, but the first night he was out he de¬ 
termined to do a little poaching on his 
own account. Accordingly he set out some 
decoys soon after dusk, seated himself be¬ 
hind a blind, and awaited developments. 

Within half an hour he heard a familiar 
“quack,” “quack.” and saw some dark ob¬ 
jects swimming around the decoys. Mr. 
Gamekeeper, who should have been pro¬ 
tecting the interests of his employers, fired 
both barrels of his lo-gauge into the flock, 
bagging 8 of them. Procuring a boat he 
picked up the ducks and started into town 
to boast of his prowess. 

Alas for the game hog. who didn’t know 
a wild duck from a litter of pigs. When 
he reached town with his prize, he learned 
to his discomfiture he had wasted his 
powder on some tame Pekin ducks belong¬ 
ing to a farmer some 2 miles down the 
river. There was a grand laugh at his ex¬ 
pense, and the expense was increased a 
few days later when the club received a 
bill from the farmer for the loss of his 
ducks amounting to $475- It was paid and 
deducted from the gamekeeper’s first 
month’s salary. He isn’t shooting any 
more ducks now. even if the season is 
open. 

Mallard Drake, Chicago, Ill. 


THE SNOW PHOTOS. 

(See page 18.) 

I hand you herewith my dollar for mem¬ 
bership in the League, although I need the 
money for many other things. 

Before I began to read Recreation, I 
thought I did not have much sport unless I 
could kill something every hour; but now 
I more often hunt with my camera than 
with my gun. I am sending you by this 
mail some photos of the beautiful snow 
which has covered everything. It was 4 
inches deep on the telephone wires, so you 
can understand how it clung to every¬ 
thing. It did a lot of damage to fruit and 
other trees; but oh, what beauty met my 
eyes on putting up the window shades. I 
had my camera in less than 5 minutes. The 
views were taken before the snow was dis¬ 
turbed, early in the morning, and while it 
was still snowing. 

D. H. Darling, Guilford, N. Y. 






FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 


The man who quits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman 


TO RESTRAIN THE INDIANS. 

Magdalena, N. M. 

Editor Recreation: 

As the time is about ripe for the Indians 
to come down on their annual slaughtering, 
I hope some preventive measure can be 
taken at headquarters. The Indian bureau 
should ston their agents on the reserva¬ 
tions from issuing these hunting passes, 
when it is against the laws of the Terri¬ 
tory that this slaughtering should continue. 
From reliable parties I hear that one small 
party of Indians secured about 200 pelts, 
much of the meat being wasted,* no doubt. 
This was their hunt last fall before the 
L. A. S. was in force here. It is nothing 
unusual for the Indians to round up a 
bunch of antelope and kill every one of 
them. At least it was not at one time; but 
antelope are so scarce now it may be diffi¬ 
cult to find a bunch. If the agents would 
use their influence to keep the Indians on 
their reservations, we should be saved a 
great deal of trouble, perhaps bloodshed, as 
our citizens are determined. These agents 
may share in the spoils, namely, venison 
and buckskin; as at all the agencies there 
are small stores, or trading posts. 

This is a great game section, but if this 
slaughter continues much longer it will be 
anything but a game field. At present our 
division is not strong enough to cover the 
entire section, of which we are iri the cen¬ 
ter, or nearly so, but as soon as we are al¬ 
lowed a secretar>' we shall try to increase 
the membership. W. P, Sanders. 

To Mr. Sanders I replied: 

Following is a copy of a letter I have 
written the Commissioner of Indian Af¬ 
fairs : 

Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

About a year ago I had some correspond¬ 
ence with you regarding the killing of game 
in New Mexico by Indians. I am now in 
receipt of a letter from the Chief Warden 
of the New Mexico Division of the League 
of American Sportsmen, calling my atten¬ 
tion to the fact that a great deal of game 
was killed by Indians in New Mexico all 
last fall, in violation of the Territorial 
laws, and asking that steps be taken to 
prevent a repetition of such slaughter this 
year and for all future years. I respect¬ 
fully request, therefore, that you take up 
this matter with your agents in New Mex¬ 
ico and that you positively prohibit the is¬ 
suing of passes for Indians to leave their 


respective reservations for any purpose 
during the fall or winter. 

You are doubtless aware that the elk is 
practically exterminated in New Mexico 
and that but few antelope and deer are 
left there. I am safe in saying that there 
are scarcely 200 antelope left in the entire 
Territory. At the earnest solicitation of 
this League the Legislature of New Mex¬ 
ico enacted a law last winter prohibiting 
the killing of elk, deer, antelope and moun¬ 
tain sheep at any time prior to March, 1906. 
It is believed that if this law can be en¬ 
forced, even to a reasonable extent, these 
species of game will rapidly increase, and I 
trust we may have the hearty cooperation 
of your department in enforcing this law. 
The better class of residents of that Ter¬ 
ritory are deeply interested in this case and 
a large number of the best business men 
there are members' of this League. They 
are cooperating with us diligently in our 
efforts to save the few remaining animals 
of these various species from extermina¬ 
tion and they will heartily appreciate 
whatever efforts you may put forth to 
keep the Indians on their reservations. I 
should be glad to be advised of your ac¬ 
tion in this matter. 

I append the reply of the Honorable 
Commissioner: 

Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I am in receipt of your communication of 
the 23d ultimo. In reply, you are informed 
that the respective Indian agents and 
school superintendents in charge of the In¬ 
dian reservations in New Mexico Terri¬ 
tory, have this day been fully advised rel¬ 
ative to the statements made in your letter 
as to the destruction of ^me in the said 
Territory, and have been instructed to take 
such action as may be necessary to pre¬ 
vent, so far as possible, a repetition of the 
evils complained of in the premises. 

W. A. Jones, Commissioner. 

It is well, known that one of the most 
serious problems in the case of protecting 
the wild animals of the far West is that of 
preventing the Indians from slaughtering 
the game. Ever since its organization the 
League of American Sportsmen has been 
laboring with the Indian Bureau with a 
view to preventing as far as possible any 
of the Western Indians from leaving their 
agencies, under any pretext, in order that 
they may invade the hunting grounds to 
kill game there in violation of the State 
laws or the laws of reason and economy in 
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native life. As a part of this work I have 
recently written a circular letter to all the 
Indian agencies in the Western States, of 
which the following is a copy: 

As you are, of course, aware, the Indians 
of most tribes in the West get permission 
from the agents each summer or fall to 
leave the reservations, under some pretext 
or other, and when once they go into the 
game countries they destroy great quanti¬ 
ties of game. Some of this hunting is done 
in close season and some in open season; 
but, in any event, the white settlers in the 
vicinity invariably feel aggrieved. Some 
of them always complain to this office and 
ask that measures be adopted to stop this 
killing, whether legal or illegal. There are 
always 2 sides to every such case and the 
Indians are entitled to a certain amount of 
consideration; but the game has become so 
scarce everywhere in the West and is so 
sorely threatened with total extermination 
that all thoughtful men, especially all 
nature lovers. East and West, are extreme¬ 
ly anxious that every precaution should be 
taken henceforth to reduce the killing, by 
w’hite men as well as Indians, to a mini¬ 
mum. 

You are doubtless aware that, realizing 
the danger of the total wiping out of cer¬ 
tain species of wild animals in New Mex¬ 
ico, the Legislature of that Territory at 
its last session, in obedience to an urgent 
request made by this League at its annual 
meeting 2 years ago, passed a bill prohib¬ 
iting the killing of antelope, deer, elk and 
mountain sheep at any time prior to 1906. 
There is no longer any reason why the 
Indians should be allowed to hunt in that 
Territory at any time. There is no game 
they would care to kill that may be legally 
killed at any time. 

I do not assume to instruct you as to 
how to handle the Indians under your 
charge, but I do venture, as the President 
of this League and as a representative of 
its 7,oco members, distributed throughout 
the entire United States, to beg you to do 
everything possible to prevent the Indians 
under your charge from killing any of 
these species of game within the time 
above specified. I realize that it may be 
necessary for some of these Indians to 
leave their reservations at certain times. I 
also realize that nearly all permits granted 
in such cases are abused. The majority 
of the Indians have no regard for law. 
Neither have they any sentiment on the 
subject of protecting the game. They care 
not how soon any species of wild animal 
is exterminated. It, therefore, rests with 
white men, and especially with the Indian 
agents, to do whatever may be done for 
the preservation of these grand animals. 

This League represents the best thought 
of the whole country on the subject of 


game protection. You can readily under¬ 
stand this when I tell you that the League 
includes in its membership the President 
of the United States, 7 members of Con¬ 
gress, the Governors of 7 States, including 
your own, the ex-Governors of at least a 
dozen States and at least 100 members of 
the Legislatures of the different States. 
Furthermore, our membership includes 
hundreds of prominent men in all walks 
of life. 

Added to this, I speak for the 330,000 
readers of Recreation, nearly all of whom 
are friends of game protection. I say this 
advisedly, for I have waged such a re¬ 
lentless warfare against market hunters, 
skin hunters, and game destroyers of all 
classes, for the last 5 years, that I have 
alienated nearly all such from my list of 
readers. On the other hand, I have re¬ 
formed thousands of men who were at some 
time or other thoughtlessly destroying 
game and who have written me that after 
reading Recreation a few months they 
have seen the error of their ways, have 
quit all such destructive work, and have 
joined the ranks of game protectors. 

I, therefore, earnestly beseech you to 
cooperate with us in every way possible 
in this great work and especially to refuse 
to grant permits to any of the Indians un¬ 
der your charge to leave their reservations 
in any case where there may be the least 
suspicion that they will slaughter game 
when they get away. If you will give us 
your assistance in this way, you will there¬ 
by merit, and I shall see that you are ac¬ 
corded, the hearty approbation and the 
thanks of every one of these thousands of 
good men I have mentioned. Should be 
glad to hear from you on this subject, and 
shall await your reply with keen interest 

Sportsmen and nature lovers of the far 
West are again requested to notify me of 
any cases that may come under their notice 
of Indians hunting off their reservations in 
violation of law. In order to make such 
reports effective with the Indian Bureau 
it is necessary that detailed information 
should be |;iven. If possible the names 
of the Indians should be obtained. In 
most cases this is impossible; but in every 
case the complainant should ascertain to 
what agency the Indians belong, where 
they have been hunting, dates on which 
the killing was done, and all data pos¬ 
sible. In every case where such*reports 
are made to me I transmit them to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with a 
request that the agent giving the permit 
may be called to account and restrained, 
if possible, from giving passes to such 
Indians in future to leave their reserva¬ 
tions. 

The Indian Department is kindly dis¬ 
posed toward efforts of this character to 
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preserve the wild animals in the far West 
and most of the Indian agents themselves 
arc with us in sentiment. If, therefore, 
those interested in this work will make 
such complaints in every case that comes 
under their notice, the unlawful killing 
of game by Indians may be rapidly cur¬ 
tailed and eventually broken up. 

Following are copies of the replies which 

1 have received to date: 

Fort Belknap Agency, Harlem, Mont 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

Aside from being a reader of Recrea¬ 
tion and a consistent lover of spbrt, I 
fully realize the importance of protecting 
game in every way possible. Acting in an 
official capacity, I have explained to the 
Indians of this reservation the importance 
of preserving game and I frequently impor¬ 
tune them against its wholesale slaughter. 
They seem to understand and ap¬ 
preciate the condition, and while parties 
adjacent to the Fort Belknap reservation 
have complained in the past that our 
Indians leave without permission and kill 
game at all seasons, I have always been 
able to trace these depredations to the va¬ 
rious bands of nomadic Cree Indians who 
infest this State, and not to our Indians, 
who arc made scapegoats and are some¬ 
times unjustly punished. I ^ve you my 
assurance that I shall at all times heartily 
cooperate with your splendid organization, 
both personally and officially, in keeping 
down the destruction and willful slaughter 
of game. No passes are given to Indians 
in large bodies to leave this reservation 
for the purpose of hunting, and as our po¬ 
lice are active and vigilant I can safely say 
that no violations of game laws occur 
among these people. 

M. L. Bridgeman, 

U. S. Indian Agent 

Crow Agency, Mont. 
Mr. G- O. Shields, New York: 

I am in perfect accord with the senti¬ 
ment expressed in your letter. As you 
state, it is an undeniable fact that there are 

2 sides to the question. The Indian side 
of this question is entirely different from 
that of the settlers making complaints from 
time to time. To begin with, under the 
treaty with the United States entered into 
between these Indians and the Govern¬ 
ment, in 1868, the privilege was extended 
to these Indians of hunting on any un¬ 
occupied Government lands, no limit of 
time being given or season stated. The 
Indians of this reservation, however, ob¬ 
serve the game laws to a greater extent 
than .do many whites surrounding the 
reservation. I do not believe any of the 
Indians have killed antelope since the pass¬ 
ings of tbp by th^ Legsisla^pr^, men¬ 


tioned by you in your letter. A hunting 
party of Indians seldom leaves this reserva¬ 
tion, and then only in open season. I am 
always glad to cooperate in the preserva¬ 
tion of what.little game is left, and should 
be glad to hear from you at any time in 
the future. J. E. Edwards, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 

Kiowa Agency, Anadarko, Okla. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

The Indians of this agency never leave 
their reservation to kill game. There is 
but little large game left in this section. 
The Indians who have lived on the reser¬ 
vations of this agency do but little hunting 
of any kind. The country has been justly 
famous for quail and chicken shooting, but 
there is reason to believe that the day for 
such sports in this section will soon have 
passed. The whites that have come here 
incidental to the opening of this reserva¬ 
tion have had no respect for game laws 
of the Territory, and have killed the birds 
for subsistence without remorse. I re¬ 
spectfully suggest that you make an ap¬ 
peal to the Territorial authorities to stop 
this wanton destruction of the birds. 
While I remain agent for the Indians I 
shall endeavor to prevent violations of 
game laws on lands allotted to the Indians 
and all agency reserve lands. Indians sel¬ 
dom kill the small birds. I am under the 
impression that the Territorial authorities 
have recently been considering the matter 
and appointing wardens when applied for. 

James F. Randlett, 

Lt.-Col. U. S. A., U. S. Indian Agent. 

Tongue River Agency, Mont. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I am fully in accord with you in your 
views with regard to the indiscriminate 
killing of wild game by Indians or others. 
For the past 3 years I have given no hunt¬ 
ing passes to the Northern Cheyenne 
Indians, and few other passes to visit dis¬ 
tant reservations, as I am satisfied that 
the frequent visiting of Indians from one 
reservation to another has a great tendency 
toward keeping up their nomadic mode of 
life, which is a great drawback to their 
civilization. 

You may rest assured I shall use every 
endeavor to prevent the Northern Chey¬ 
ennes from killing or in any way molesting 
wild game of any kind. These Indians 
will be kept on their reservation as far as 
possible. J. C. Clifford, 

• U. S. Indian Agent. 

Fort Peck Agency. Poplar, Mont. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I am in full accord and sympathy with 
sentiments contained in your letter. For 
3 pas^ I b»vc refqsctj permits t9 
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Indians to hunt either in the open or the 
closed season. I hdve also caused the 
arrest and conviction of Indians killing 
game out of season. As you say, the 
Agents on the different reservations could 
in a large measure stop the wanton de¬ 
struction of game by Indians. I will cheer¬ 
fully assist your association in any way I 
can. I have been a resident of Elastern 
Montana 20 years, and have seen with sor¬ 
row the extermination of large game. 
The Northern part of this reservation is a 
great rendezvous for antelope during the 
winter, and I will see that the Indians 
leave them alone. 

C. R. A. Scobey, U. S. Indian Agent. 

Sacaton, Ariz. 

Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I am pleased to say that the Pima, Pa- 
pago and Maricopa Indians under my 
charge, numbering aboait 9,000, are strictly 
subordinate to the agent. In no case have 
I had any complaint of their violating the 
game laws. It shall be my pleasure to 
cooperate with the League of American 
Sportsmen in enforcing these laws. I am 
careful in giving the Indians permits to 
leave the reservation, and in guarding 
against any violation by them of the Ter¬ 
ritorial laws. I have no fears of their 
violating the game law. They are obedient 
to instructions, a peaceable and law-abiding 
people. 

Elwood Hadley, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 

Nez Perce Agency, Spalding, Idaho. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

The Nez Perce Indians are, by the 
courts, declared to be citizens of the United 
States. They can not be restricted from 
leaving this reservation and going 
wherever they please and whenever they 
please. The only way to get at them is 
by enforcing the State law against the 
crimes of which you write. I have cau¬ 
tioned, admonished and advised these 
Indians to be careful in the slaughter of 
game, to use all of the meat and hides, 
wasting no part of said game, and to kill 
only such as they actually need for their 
own consumption. I assure you I have 
your cause at heart, and will do all I can 
for the protection of game in this section. 

C. T. Stranahan, U. S. Indian Agent. 

Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Agency, 
Darlington, Okla. 

Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

Nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to comply with your suggestions and 
request, if the case in point had any bear¬ 
ing on this reservation; but it has not. 
The Cheyenne and Arapaho country was 
thrown open to white settlement in 1892, 
and no game to speak of abounds. There 
are some birds and small game iti the 


sparsely settled districts, but that is all, and 
every effort is made to enforce game laws. 
Yours is most certainly a laudable under¬ 
taking, and I wish you every success. 

Geo. W. H. Stouch, 

Major U. S. A., U. S. Indian Agent 

Cheyenne River Agency, S. Dak. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I concur in the views expressed by you. 
It has been my policy since assuming 
charge of this Agency to grant no passes 
to the Indians of this reservation for the 
purpose of hunting beyond the borders of 
this reserve at any season of the year, 
nor permit them to carry firearms when 
visiting any other reservation. Since re¬ 
ceiving your communication and noting 
the deep interest manifested in this mat¬ 
ter by your association, I shall take pleas¬ 
ure in using every possible precaution with 
the Indians under my charge to prevent 
them from abusing the g;ame laws. 

Ira A. Hatch, U. S. Indian Agent. 

Blackfeet Indian Agency, Browning, Mont. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

The Indians of this reservation do little 
hunting. The game laws of Montana are 
severe, the game wardens seem to be alert, 
and the slaughter of game is minimized. 
I assure you, however, of my hearty co¬ 
operation in attaining the aims of your 
League. 

James H. Monteath, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 

Rosebud, S. Dak. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

Of course I will cooperate with you in 
any way possible to protect the game. 
These Indians do not leave the reserve for 
the purpose of hunting. They may kill a 
few ducks and chickens on the reserve, but 
this is done in season, and the law is not 
violated in any way. 

Chas. E. McChesney, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 


■STRANGE VISITORS. 

September 6th I went to Upper Lake 
Minnetonka to bring my wife and baby 
from a short outing. The forenoon was 
mine; I spent it in fishing and got a few 
bass. While casting, a flock of 6 birds 
came so close I could positively identify 
them. They were snow geese {anscr hy- 
perboreus) in the bluish gray immature 
plumage. Late in the afternoon my wife 
and I saw what I thought was the same 
flock flying back over the train at Spring 
Park. Where did those birds come from? 
There is no record of their nesting any¬ 
where in Minnesota, and they were about 8 
weeks ahead of their migration. 

H. W, Howling, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CAMPING OUT AND .COOlCING. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Editor Recreation: 

When in the woods I live on common 
food, good and nourishing, that will last, 
when taken at 5 o’clock a. m., till I get 
back at night. Every hunter who goes 
into the woods is nearly sure of his own 
meat, if not venison, then rabbits or chick¬ 
ens; but he should also take some break¬ 
fast bacon, as a change and for the grease 
or lard he can get from it 

Everybody ought to know, how to make 
bread, but we find among campers many 
who can not bake it. Light bread should 
never be made, because it is a great deal 
of trouble and necessitates extra dishes. 
Make sour dough or baking powder bread. 
Four sour dough, mix flour and water 
with a half teaspoonful of baking soda and 
let it stand in a warm plaqe till the dough 
gets sour. Then use enough sour dough 
according to the flour you have to make a 
stiff paste. Mix well, but do not make a 
rock of it. Roll out and bake in a hot 
oven. For baking powder bread, make 
same as sour dough and put . 3^4 table¬ 
spoonfuls of lard in flour for shortening. 
Make into biscuits. They bake quickly 
and can be used even after they are one or 
2 days old by being dipped in cold water 
and warmed. 

Meat may be fried, stewed, baked, etc. 
When frying bacon, fry till done, then pour 
off the grease and cook 2 or 3 minutes 
longer. 

A good way to handle a grouse is to 
clean it thoroughly, but leave on feathers; 
stuff with cooked apples and dumplings; 
paste soft clay all over the bird so that no 
feathers show; lay in a bed of hot coals 
and bake till done. Break off the clay and 
the feathers, skin and leaves will come 
with it, leaving the pure, juicy meat, which, 
w'ith gravy, bread, butter, coffee, potatoes, 
beans, rice and apples will give you a din¬ 
ner fit for the gods. Rabbits can be cooked 
in the same way by leaving on hide. 

When cooking beans, always pour on hot 
water; cold water chills them, and they 
take longer to cook. When baking biscuits 
in a Dutch oven, care should be taken not 
to bum them. Make common biscuits and 
have bright hardwood coals. Do not have 
a blaze or your oven will get too hot. 

Pancakes made of sour dough are good 
for breakfast. Mix as much flour as you 
want with half as much sour dough, add 
salt and mix with cold water into a soft 
batter. 

When frying potatoes have your frying 
pan 1-3 full of lard or grease and cover 
it. This steams the potatoes and does not 
Ukc long. 

Venison can be dried by cutting it into 
strips of 6 X10 X 2 inches, leaving no 


bones. It can be dried behind the stove, 
and is good to take for a lunch. Before 
drying venison let it lie in saltwater half 
an hour. 

Rice can be cooked in water with a little 
salt added. 

For making gravy, take 4 tablespoonfuls 
of lard, one tablespoonful of flour, a little 
salt and pepper. Let the flour and lard 
brown in a frying pan. When brown, add 
one cup of water and cook till it thickens. 

Canned corn and tomatoes are good to 
take into camp if you do not need to econ¬ 
omize weight, as tomatoes can be served 
raw and corn can be cooked in 2 minutes 
in a frying pan with a little grease. Dried 
fruit should always be taken along, as it is 
quickly cooked. Dumplings can be made 
by mixing flour and baking powder, salt 
and water into a dough. They are good 
with potatoes, beans, meat, biscuits and 
rice. 

Pie and cakes are hard to make on a 
camping trip, as eggs are hard to carry. 

A delicious variation of the monotony of 
camp fare can be made with little trouble 
from simple materials, and will set off the 
Sunday table in a way to make the rusty 
old camper, far from the haunts of men, 
think of his mother’s table in the days 
when he wore linsey-woolsey, and lived in 
the dear old home, before the world had 
grown little, and sour, and mean. Slice 
green apples thin, cutting always across the 
core. Drop these into a thin batter of flour 
and water, with a spoonful of baking pow¬ 
der, a pinch of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Take them out, slice by slice, each in a big, 
stirringspoonful of batter, and drop them 
into a kettle of boiling lard. They will 
swell out like Democratic politicians, and 
get presently brown as berries. Served 
with syrup made from sugar, brown if pos¬ 
sible, they will add a gusto to the meal 
which the habitues of Delmonico’s never 
get with their terrapin or canvasback. 

Should a surplus of meat be cooked at 
any time, and allowed to stand cold, it may 
be utilized with potatoes. Cut both up into 
small chunks, the meat fat and lean, the 
potatoes peeled, and stew down in kettle 
or frying pan, keeping covered and season¬ 
ing to suit with salt and high with pepper. 

The feast of the camper, on ranges where 
he may be found, is the roast ’possum, 
smothered in his own gravy, and garnished 
with sweet potatoes, peeled, and cooked in 
the same oven or pan. 

Max Brown. 


WHY PROTECT COONS? 

Baltimore, Md. 

Editor Recreation : 

There is much work to be done in this 
State, and the L. A, S. can be made to 
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yield an influence heretofore not known. 
We have a State Game and Fish Pro¬ 
tective Association, and while this has 
been instrumental in doing much good, 
there is still ample room for great im¬ 
provement. The L. A. S. could work in 
harmony with the State forces as already 
constituted, with increased protection to 
our game and fish. Our laws relating to 
the latter need radical changes, while 
many provisions might be made throwing 
greater protection around our ^me. I 
hope to go down to Annapolis this winter 
when the State Legislature is in session, 
and make a personal thing of seeing that 
amendments are made to existing laws, 
meant to protect, but which do not protect, 
and which but ill-advisedly complicate the 
game laws of this State. They are meant 
for good, but being the product of men 
who are not acquainted with the charac¬ 
ter and habits of the game they would 
protect, the laws work both a hardship to 
the game and an annoyance to the true 
sportsman. 

For instance, in certain counties in this 
State, it is unlawful to catch, kill or trap 
the raccoon in the months of October and 
November, nothwithstanding Dame Nature 
has supplied him with a luxurious growth 
of hair that he may -stay out late on sharp, 
frosty nights, and be prepared to rest 
comfortably when the cold blasts of win¬ 
ter come in earnest. But the same law 
says you can catch, kill and trap him in 
March! What a travesty on the do¬ 
mestic rights of the poor coon to legalize 
his or her slaughter in a month when the 
hair is beginning to shed, and what is 
worse, at a time when for obvious reasons 
the mother should receive every protec¬ 
tion! It is well known that coons bear 
young in April. But why agitate the sub¬ 
ject by protecting the coon at all? He is 
here to stay, from Maine to Florida, is 
hunted but little as compared with other 
animals, and when hunted is seldom 
caught. Why fill our law books with game- 
law rubbish? We want to get right down 
to the merits of each and every particular 
case, and drive home that protection which 
the thing considered may require. I am 
not hostile to the coon. I am his friend 
and will protect him in a fair fight, while 
in a fair chase he is well equipped to suc¬ 
cessfully protect himself. I mention the 
above to illustrate that we do not need 
more legislation, but better. Then, would- 
be violators will have a wholesome respect 
for both the letter and the spirit of the 
law. In the case of the raccoon, I have 
positive assurance that he does much dam¬ 
age in localities thickly settled, and within 
reach of his depredations. In one case, a 
farmer, attracted by my dogs some morn- 
in^s ago, appeared on the scene and found 


your humble servant high up*in a tree 
trying to get a coon out of a hole. 

“Why don’t you cut the tree down?” 
he called up. 

“Don’t want to cut any good timber^” I 
replied. 

“That doesn’t make any difference. Cut 
every tree in the woods if you can break 
up these d—d coons.” 

“But I don’t want to break them up; 
only to catch this one alive.” 

“Well, I want them broken up. My 
corn looks as if a gang of hogs had been 
through it,” etc. 

Worse than all, the ravages of this ani- 
nml in breaking up quail and all other 
kinds of bird nests can never be known 
or determined. In a chase one morning 
last summer, I have a witness, with my¬ 
self, to the fact that a coon which had 
been chased up an old post, with the dogs 
below, barking, flushed a mocking bird out 
of a hole, and while the bird made frantic 
circles in the air and repeatedly darted 
down at the coon, that litde animal, with 
both eyes on his tormentor, ran first one 
paw and then the other in that post hole, 
then both paws, and taking out 5 eggs, 
one at a time, ate them as suavely and 
complacently as a boy would eat peanuts at 
a circus. So why protect the coon in 
October and November and murder by 
legal enactment the mother coon as she 
gets ready for housekeeping in March? 

I should like to join a party of gentlemen 
some time, to visit the big game country, 
principally to hunt with a camera. If you 
know of such parties going out, I would 
thank you if you would kindly mention my 
name in that connection. 

J. E. Tylor. 


CALIFORNIA’S GAME LAW. 

Game Warden J. J. Chapman came in yester¬ 
day from the Elizabeth Lake country with 2 more 
quail hunters in tow. He caught Henry Reynolds 
and John Coe in the act in the fine quail country 
between Newhall and Lancaster^ ana took them 
before Justice Barkley, of San Fernando, who 
promptly fined them $25 each. This is Chapman's 
14th conviction in 2 months.—Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times. 

Mr. Chapman is doing first-class work, 
and should be encouraged. So, also, should 
such judges as Justice Barkley. It is to be 
hoped others will follow their good ex¬ 
ample. 

For the benefit of intending visitors to 
California I give a synopsis of the game 
laws of this State. 

The sale of all g^me except ducks is 
prohibited. 

Quail and duck season: October i to 
February i. 

Dove and tree squirrel season: August 
I to February i. 

Deer season: Aug^ust i to Oetober i. 
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Bag limit: 25 quails, 50 ducks, 50 doves, 
daily; 3 deer during the season. 

Does, spotted fawns, antelope, elk and 
mountain sheep can not be killed at any 
lime. 

No game whatever can be had in posses¬ 
sion during the closed sea^n. 

Night shooting is prohibited. 

No game can be transported from the 
State except for scientific purposes. 

No killing of meadow larks except 
where the birds are destroying crops, and 
then the owner or tenant must do the kill¬ 
ing. 

For the purpose of enforcing the laws 
each county may have a game warden, with 
a salary of $50 to $100 a month, and not 
more than $25 extra for expenses. 

The limit on the daily bag of ducks and 
doves is twice what it should be, and no 
one should be allowed to kill more than 12 
tree squirrels in a day. As far as I can 
learn, nearly all county laws have been 
abolished since this new State game law 
was passed. It is fortunate such is the 
case, as it makes the law uniform through¬ 
out the State. The farmers where I was 
last summer kill doves all the time, and 
a number put out poisoned grain to thin 
out the doves. An article on the food 
of doves might prove of interest to Cali¬ 
fornia readers, and I for one should be 
much obliged for a little light on the 
subject. 

H. V. S. Hubbard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


MR. SErON NOT GUILTV. 

One of Colorado’s deputy State game 
wardens, named Bush, arrested John B. 
Goff, a noted guide and ranchman, who 
lives near Meeker, and Ernest T. 
Seton, the well known author, artist 
and naturalist, in October last, took them 
before a justice of the peace and charged 
them with baiting a bear trap with venison. 
The case was tried before a jury composed 
of some of the largest tax-payers in the 
county, and Bush failed to produce a 
particle of evidence to sustain his charge. 
After being out only a few minutes the 
jury returned with a verdict completely ex¬ 
onerating both Mr. Goff and Mr. Seton 
and chapeterizing the charge as malicious 
persecution. Mr. Seton subsequently pub¬ 
lished the following statement of the case: 

To the Editor of the Herald:— 

In your issue this morning you quote from 
Denver papers a statement that is calculated to 
do me much injustice. You will, therefore, I 
bo^ allow me to correct the impression. 

I was arrested in Colorado tor being in com¬ 
pany with John B. Goff, who was charged with 
setting a bear trap with venison. In the court 
h was abundantly proved that:— 

First—I never owned or set a bear trap in my 
life. 

Second—That I bad not carried a gun or fired 
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a shot or killed or trapped any animal on the 
whole trip. 

Third—That my only weapon was a camera. 

Fourth—That Mr. Goff was wholly innocent of 
the charges made. 

Fifth—That the game warden, named Bush, 
was seeking a little cheap advertising. 

Sixth—The verdict was: “We, the jury, find 
the defendant not guilty as charged, and t^lieve 
the prosecution to be malicious.'^ 

Seventh—It was proved on behalf of Mr. Goffs 
dogs that they were trained so they would not 
chase a deer. Interesting side evidence of this is 
found in Scribner’s Magazine for October. In 
that issue. President Roosevelt, who hunted with 
Mr. Goff last winter, enlarges on the remarkable 
fact that these hounds are among deer the year 
round, and yet are so well trained that they 
never think of following deer. I may add that 
my own observation on a hundred different 
occasions entirely confirms this. 

Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

New York, Oct. ix, 1901. 

No further evidence will be needed by 
the thousands of readers of Recreation 
who know Mr. Seton to completely exon¬ 
erate him and Mr. Goff.— Editor. 


BROKE NON-EXPORT LAW. 

I enclose clipping from Minneapolis 
Tribune which may prove of interest to 
you. Judging from the men having so 
many trunks they were game hogs as well 
as evaders of the law. Let us hope they 
will get the limit. You get so many words 
of praise for Recreation and for your 
splendid work for game preservation that 
it seems superfluous for me to add any, but 
I want to tell you how thoroughly I enjoy 
the best sportsman’s magazine on earth. 
Recreation, and of my respect for your 
fearless work in the extermination of fish 
and game hogs and the encouragement of a 
manly, self-respecting race of sportsmen. 

H. A. Allen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The clipping enclosed by Mr. Allen is 
as follows: 

Frank C. Hale made a clever haul of game 
that was being shipped out of the State. Mr. 
Hale is attorney tor the game and fish com¬ 
mission, and ne had noticed trunks going 
through Minneapolis, checked from the duck 
grounds. He secured a bench warrant leveled at 
the handy Kntleman named John Doe, went to 
the Milwaukee depot and seized three trunks. 
They were nicely stocked with ducks, fine ham¬ 
merless guns, cartridges and expensive hunting 
paraphernalia, and the ducks were at once ap¬ 
propriated. The owners will' be enabled to se¬ 
cure their guns and equipment if they will come 
forward and prove property, and pay a certain 
sura for every bird shipped. The law evaders 
will have to do a sum in arithmetic before they 
ascertain whether they would rather lose the 
guns or pay the damages. 

I reckon that is about the most disagree¬ 
able “hail” storm those fellows ever got 
caught in. The next time they go duck 
shooting it would be well for them to char¬ 
ter a balloon to take tfieir game out of the 
State if it happens that the State they hunt 
in has a non-export law, as most States 
have nowadays.— Editor. 
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MR- EMRICK NOT THE WRITER. 

The statement on page 288 of October 
Recreation about the White Bear hunter 
violating the game law is surely incorrect. 
1 do not think any of those men at White 
Bear ever killed a deer in their lives. 
About Floodwood and Grand Rapids I 
know nothing, but am positive the first 4 
mentioned in the item are not guilty. 1 
enclose a letter I have received from Mr. 
Einrick. Mr. Fullerton surely knows Mr. 
rurncr. I think he was appointed special 
warden last year. 

Any man who will sign another man’s 
name to a letter is not of much account. 
I can almost swear that neither Mr. Griggs 
nor the Kitsons ever killed anything larger 
than a duck. I met Mr. Emrick about 6 
months ago. He was a stranger in town 
and 1 have never seen him since. That 
item is a fake story and not written by 
Emrick. It is all right to roast the right 
party, but I’m sure the 4 are not guilty. 

S. B., White Bear Lake, Minn. 

The letter above referred to is as fol¬ 
lows : 

I wish you would tell Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Kitson and brother and Mr. Griggs that 
the statement in October Recreation is a 
lie. Any man who is so low as to sign my 
name to an article of that kind does not 
amount to much. I do not know any of 
those gentlemen whose names are men¬ 
tioned and who are accused of violating 
the game law. I was in White Bear only 
one day, about 6 months ago, and not since 
that time have I even passed through that 
town. I am not a game warden and never 
was. 

Chas. H. Emrick, West Superior, Wis. 


ONLY HOGS; NOT LEAGUE MEN. 

Two more game butchers were caught 
here last summer with fledgling prairie 
chickens in their possession. The men, H. 
L. Hubbard and A. J. Teer, both members 
of the L. A. S., drove to the shooting 
ground in a buggy, which they left by the 
roadside. A farmer passing looked in the 
vehicle and saw some dead birds. There¬ 
upon he drove the outfit to Dodge City 
and delivered it to the sheriff. When the 
hirers of the rig reached town after a walk 
of II miles, they were taken before Judge 
Labrand and fined $19 each. The farmer 
received $10 as a reward for their capture. 
Dr. Milton, of Dodge City, was the prose¬ 
cutor in this case. 

D. A. E., Newton, Kans. 

You are mistaken in saying these law 
breakers are members of the League. They 
are not. If they had been they would 
have had more sense than to shoot chick¬ 
ens before the opening of the season or 


to shoot fledglings at any time. Hubbard 
and Teer have learned a valuable lesson, 
and it is hoped they may hereafter 
be willing to wait until the season opens 
and until young birds are able to fly at 
least 100 feet. 

If D. A. E. will give me the name and 
address of the farmer who gave these law 
breakers the long walk into town I should 
be glad to send him Recreation one year 
free of charge. Furthermore, I should be 
glad to send the magazine to 100 other 
farmers on the same terms if they will 
adopt such summary means of rounding up 
game hogs as this man did.— Editor. 


A CHRONIC HOG. 

I feel it my duty to write you about a 
game hog of this place. He is a passen¬ 
ger conductor, running between Chicago 
and Rock Island on the C. R. I. and P. 
Railway. His name is H. R. Huntington. 
About Jan. 20 he went to Letts, Iowa, 
hunted 2 days and brought home a grain 
sack full of quails. 1 understand he did 
his hunting on the Letts farm; but, at any 
rate, he got the quails and boasted that he 
had a right to shoot them, as the owner 
of the land said he might. I am certain he 
had no license to shoot in Iowa, and even 
if he had he had no right to shoot quails 
in close season. This is nbt his first of¬ 
fence. He goes to Dakota every year and 
slaughters all the prairie chickens he can. 
He was never known to take out a license 
in any State. He was dropped from the 
gun club here on account of his greedy 
nature. He is known among the men here 
as Old Grab All. It is time he was brand¬ 
ed. Am informed the quails in question 
were disposed of in his usual way, that is, 
handed around among the officers of the 
railway for a* stand-in. No doubt Hunt¬ 
ington will deny this if confronted with 
it, but anyone here can, and I think will, 
tell you the nature of the beast. I have 
nothing against him but what I have stated, 
but that is enough. I appreciate the good 
work you are doing and never miss a 
copy of Recreation. Huntington claims 
to be a sportsman. If he is I am not. He 
has a son who is said to be a close second 
to the old man. 

A. R. P., Blue Island, Ill. 


A LOVER OF QUAILS. 

Your magazine is the best one for the 
true sportsman that I have ever read. I 
am an old prospector and spend most of 
my time on the desert or in the mountains, 
consequently am not in close touch with 
civilization. 

The best way to protect the birds is to 
confine the shot gun to clay pigeons. I kill 
all the quails, ducks and grouse I want 
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with my rifle. I take about 6 quails, 2 
ducks and 4 grouse for my limit every 
year when I happen to be where they are, 
anywhere but near my camp. I never kill 
any kind of game that comes to my spring 
to water. I have a flock of 57 quails at 
my spring now, and the man who would 
shoot them would have a hard time of it. 
I brought the old birds from the Colorado 
river, 70 miles, on burros, and turned 
them loose in the moimtains 4 years ago. 
Now, there are a few at all the watering 
places in these mountains. It has been so 
dry here for the past 3 years that the 
quails did not mate. This year they seem 
to have done well. I know where there are 
* thousands of quails. They are not shot at 
except by the Indians and an occasional 
prospector. I do not wish any of th-j 
game hogs to learn where these birds are. 

Let the good work go on. Why not 
get the gun clubs to limit themselves 
to 10 birds each in a season for 10 years? 
The birds would increase by that time 
so each member could take, say, 15 in a 
s<ason. 

John Packer, Danby, California. 


GAME CONFISCATED. 

I enclose a clipping taken from the Port 
Jervis Gazette. I am a staunch supporter 
of game protection and of Recreation. 

John Dougherty, Jr., Rio, N. Y. 

The clipping enclosed states that Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus,, secretary of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State Game Commission, accompan¬ 
ied by State Game Warden Joseph Berrier, 
of Harrisburg, went to Glen Eyre, Pike 
county, recently to investigate charges that 
members of the Bloominggrove Park As¬ 
sociation have been violating the game 
laws. A number of English pheasants, 
several native pheasants and some grouse 
were discovered in the possession of N. S. 
Smith, President of the Park Association; 
R E. Bretnall, of Newark, N. J.; Robert 
Post and another son of the late Andrew 
J. Post, of Jersey City; and John Kusser 
and Benjamin Kusser, of Trenton, N. J. 

President Smith assumed the responsi¬ 
bility of the appearance of the men when 
wanted to appear to answer to the charges 
preferred, and the secretary of the State 
Game Commission permitted them to re¬ 
turn to their homes. The game was 
shipped to the Lackawanna hospital, 
Scranton, in conformity with the State law, 
which provides that all game seized must 
be sent to the hospital for the care of 
wounded soldiers. 

Dr. Kalbfus intends to pro.secute these 
parties in the middle district of the United 
.States Court in Pennsylvania, the offenders 
being liable under the Lacey law. 


DO NOT KILL GREYS. 

I should like to hear from some good 
squirrel hunters of the best method to hunt 
these animals, especially in a country where 
they are scarce and quite wild. I have 
been hunting several times lately, and the 
^ast time I tried a new plan, which proved 
all right. I sat down and waited till I saw 
or heard a squirrel. If I had been walk¬ 
ing around I should probably have fright¬ 
ened them and the chances are I should 
not even have seen one. 

Fred C. Haist, Anita. Iowa. 

ANSWER. 

You should not kill gray squirrels or fox 
squirrels at any time. They have become 
so scarce and are so seriously threatened 
with complete extermination in all farm¬ 
ing districts that all sportsmen should 
henceforth declare them pets instead of 
game animals and do everything possible 
to preserve them. They are among the 
most beautiful and interesting of all the 
small mammals of this country. The rapid 
encroachment of civilization on the forests, 
the rapid growth of public taste for out¬ 
door sports and the thoughtlessness and 
greed of most shooters have doomed 
these innocent creatures. It is now the 
duty of all nature lovers and all sym¬ 
pathetic sportsmen to come to their rescue. 
—Editor. 


CAPE COD NOTES. 

For a number of years shore birds have 
been decreasing in number on Cape Cod, 
but jast year they were fairly abundant. 
Near my camp at Sandwich marshes I saw 
a flock of about 200 golden plover, a thing 
not seen there in 10 years or more. Cur¬ 
lew were more plentiful than ever before. 
During the years of scarcity large flocks 
of golden plover were observed far out at 
sea, flying southward. They avoided the 
cape and Nantucket, probably to dodge the 
pot hunters who haunt these parts. At 
Nantucket dough birds used to be killed 
in large numbers. I have hunted the best 
grounds on the cape 10 years, yet have 
never seen a dough bird. They were worth 
money and were exterminated. There was 
a large spring flight of beetlehead and yel¬ 
low legs, but they did not return in equal 
numbers. I would protect all kinds of 
hore birds at all times for the next 5 years. 
If all the States on the Atlantic Coast 
would protect these birds for 5 years the 
good old days of flights and fun would 
surely return. I believe in uniform laws, 
in all the Coast States at least. I would 
prohibit Spring shooting and the sale of 
game and have November and December 
constitute the open season for grouse, 
quail and woodcock. 

£. E. P., Eastham, Mass. 
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BELGIANS INCREASING. 

The Belgian hares, or common English 
wild rabbits, burrow in the ground. They 
dig their own burrows and do not have to 
use old prairie dog or coyote holes. They 
come out to feed in the early morning and 
about sundown; the rest of the time they 
are underground. These rabbits have in¬ 
creased here enormously of late years, al¬ 
though che occupier of a piece of land, as 
well as the owner, has the right to shoot 
them. The coyotes, which possibly might 
keep rabbits from increasing too quickly, 
are killed for the bounty. While the rabbit 
is a novelty they may command fair prices, 
i. e., 25 cents, dressed; but when they are 
numerous I don’t suppose they will bring 
more than 5 cents each. Common rabbits, 
i. e., Belgian hares, retail at 12 cents in 
England. To get any sport with them fer¬ 
rets must be used to drive them out. I 
fully expect the time will come within 15 
years when this rabbit will be a pest in 
California. R. L. Montague, 

Oroville, Cal. 

Until that time no one should use fer¬ 
rets on them. The ferret is the servant* 
of the game hog, and no decent sportsman 
should ever go into partnership with 
cither.— Editor. 


L. A. S. STOPS ILLEGAL SHOOTING. 

I am happy to say that owing to the 
untiring, eternal vigilance of sportsmen 
throughout this country illegal bird shoot¬ 
ing has been stopped. Have heard of only 
one breach of the law. Reliable persons 
tell me that certain aforetime market 
hunters did no shooting last summer, be¬ 
cause there was no market for birds at 
Saratoga. The boys have gone at the 
root of the matter, and by frightening the 
club houses and dealers, have put a quietus 
on hunting. This result the State Fish 
and Game Commission was never able to 
accomplish, and, in my opinion, never dared 
try. The credit is due entirely to L. A. S. 
members and a few other men who are 
not, but ought to be, members. Among 
the latter is D. H. Hall, owner of the 
Oaks.Cossayuna lake, who. although across 
the river in the next county, is interested 
in game protection here. He keeps a house 
patronized by wealthy bass fishermen and 
bird shooters. He rigidly observes the 
game laws and requires his patrons to do 
the same. If we can continue the present 
condition of things 2 or 3 years, ruffed 
grouse will rapidly increase in this sec¬ 
tion. J. D. H., Schuylerville, N. Y. 


GAME INCREASING IN MASSACHUSETTS: 

Game is plentiful here. I saw several 
deer last summer. The law protects them 
until T903. Grouse, rabbits and foxes are 
also plentiful. There should be a bounty of 
50 cents to $i placed on foxes and game 


would increase rapidly. We have game 
wardens here, but they are not of the right 
kind. They allow certain people to hunt or 
fish in close season. Our trout law is wrong. 
It prohibits catching any trout under 6 
inches, and this year the open season is 
May I to September i. Instead of the 
6 inch clause the season should have been 
shortened; lots of the short fish caught are 
so much hurt by the hook that they die if 
put back in the water. 

There are gafhe hogs here as well 
as in other places. I showed one a copy of 
Recreation a short time ago and he hap¬ 
pened to turn to a page on which one of 
his kind was roasted. After reading he 
said there was nothing in the magazine he. 
cared for. He said, “We have such damned 
game laws a man can’t shoot any game, 
and if he does he can’t sell it withoyt get¬ 
ting pinched.” W. H. Turner, 

Monroe, Mass. 


ALASKAN BEARS. 

In July Recreation, which reached me 
at Nome, I find a request for information 
about the bears of Southeastern Alaska. 
There are found the common black 
bear and the large brown bear, commonly 
called cinnamon bear. I know of no others 
on the islands. On the mainland near 
are found what local hunters call silvertip 
and bald face bears. 1 believe them va¬ 
rieties of the cinnamon. Over the glaciers 
near Yakutat roams the blue, or glacier, 
bear of the Mt. St. Elias region, an animal 
smaller than the black bear. 

I shall spend 2 months collecting 
curios along the coast between Yukon and 
Kuskkokwim rivers. Having a phonograph 
with me I hope to obtain records of the 
songs and stories of an interesting but 
fast vanishing people. 

L. U Bales, Alaska Guide, 

St. Michales, Alaska. 


GAME NOTES. 

Recreation is the best sportsmen's 
magazine published. I live in Yonk¬ 
ers, 15 miles out of New York 
City, and although so short a dis¬ 
tance from town game is plentiful. I do 
a good deal of shooting; that is, I shoot 
whatever I think is worth while and law¬ 
ful. Within 10 minutes’ walk from one of 
our streets there is a swamp and there, a 
week ago, we killed 6 woodcock in 2 
days. How is that? Does it not speak 
well for game protection? I am much in¬ 
terested in all sorts of sports and read 
every word of your valuable magazine. 
There are also several trout brooks around 
here. Last summer one of our club mem¬ 
bers caught a trout weighing i pound and 
10 ounces. I hope you will continue to suc¬ 
ceed in your fight against game hogs. 
Samuel G. Cooper, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Eteren proper t y owners of the town of Wood- 
stock, who own over 2,000 acres eacl^ have 
M»ted notices that any person hunting on their 
kmds will be a trespasser. It has made the crack 
shots who visit Woodstock to shoot woodcock, 
00^ and grouse look serious.—Kingston (N. Y.) 
Daiiy Leader. 

The crack shots spoken of above are 
mostly game hogs or pot hunters in the 
Western part of the town. I have had oyer 
2,000 more acres posted and we are going 
to protect quails and other birds if it is 
possible. There is a flock of 15 or 18 
quails that makes its headquarters near our 
bouse. I am going to bait them and see 
if I can get them to feed with the chickens. 
I am sure quails are being shot before the 
season by rabbit and squirrel hunters. If 
we could have a uniform season for all 
game it would be a good thing. 

W. S. Mead, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Lovoow.—Sfr Harry Hamilton Johnston, Spe¬ 
cial Commissioner for the Uganda Protectorate, 
has returned to London after an abMnce of 2 
years. He brings stories of Uganda riv^ing any 
traveler*! tales of Darkest Africa. Sir Harry 
relates that the country surrounding Moantelgon 
is totally depopulated, as a result of intertribal 
wars, and is consequently marvellously stocked 
with big game as tame as English park deer.^ Za- 
bras and antelopes cw be approached to within 
10 yards, and mere is no sport in killing them. 
Elephants and rhinoceroses are also abundant, and, 
according to Sir Harry, lions in Uganda are too 
busy eatmg hartebeeste to notice a passing cara¬ 
van, The prehistoric giraffe has been discovered 
in this country by the Commissioner, who pro¬ 
poses to maintain the region referred to as a na- 
bonal park He photographed a race of ape 
men in the Congo forest differing entirely from 
Stanley’s pigmies, and secured phonograph rec¬ 
ords of their language and music. Sir Harry 
says that 12 warieties of rubber trees are found 
m that country in inexhaustible supply.—Ex¬ 
change. 

One morning last July, Dr. P., of this 
dty, and I went torcaz shooting in tjie 
mandares, at the mouth of the Rio Cana, 
3 miles from Trinidad. We stationed our¬ 
selves on a sandy beach, and in less than 
an ^ur shot 12 torcaces as they passed 
over us to their feeding grounds. It was 
great sport. Quails are abundant; their call 
IS heard everywhere. In May a flock of 
bobolinks, or reedbirds, in full summer 
plumage, appeared in this vicinity. Imme¬ 
diately men and boys with trap cages and 
bird lime, scattered themselves all over the 
country. Many birds wtre caught. I 
bought 2 after considerable trouble for $2 
each. They arc handsome birds and sing 
beautifully. O. A. Fischer, 

Trinidad, Cuba. 

Some folks want a cannon when they 
bunt grizzly, but all they really need is a 
little grit. My partner and I have about 
2,000 sheep on the rangfe. A grizzly came 
to camp and killed 5 of them. Next morn¬ 
ing we started out to get even. My part¬ 
ner carried our only gux4 a 32-20 Win¬ 


chester. Our dogs followed the trail into 
a gulch, and when we caught up with them 
they had 2 grizzlies at bay. A single shot 
from the little gun killed one bear instant¬ 
ly. Then the lever got locked in some way. 
The other bear had our best dog down. 
My partner went in with his knife and 
killed the brute, receiving 3 bad scratches 
in the mix-up. Bear are much too plentiful 
here. Herder, Grant’s Pass, Ida. 

Game in the upper peninsula is not as 
plentiful as formerly. In this section it 
consists , chiefly of rabbits, with a few 
grouse and fewer ducks. I live on the 
shore of Green bay and see great flights of 
ducks, but as there is nothing for them to 
feed on here they do not stop. The deer 
allowance has been cut down to 3; one of 
the best moves Michigan’s legislature ever 
made. There was great slaughter of deer 
last season, mostly around Floodwood and 
Balsam, 90 miles from here. The shores 
of Green Bay north of Menominee afford 
splendid camping grounds, and a prettier 
spot could not be found 

Gilbert Taylor, Menominee, Mich. 

The law is enforced in this sec¬ 
tion of Montana. Deputy warden fol¬ 
lowed me 100 miles to see that I had a 
license to hunt. Good work! An elk came 
to camp a week ago, 6 points, and the meat 
is now prime. Sheep are in evidence in 
Montana, but are protected. Missed a 
dandy herd just across the line, but hope 
to get one later. Trout here are plentiful 
and grouse abundant. Deer tracks are 
numerous; the animals are probably lower 
down now. All sorts of game passes here, 
including bear and moose. Charles Marble 
is proving a good, careful guide. 

T. P. Berens, M. D., 

Salesville, Mont. 

Quails are exceedingly plentiful. I have 
counted broods of 20 young birds. 

Cotton tails are here in countless num¬ 
bers and jack rabbits may be found behind 
every sage bush. 

Of larger game, we have coyotes, coons, 
deer, antelope and a few mountain lions 
and bear, to say nothing of bobcats, or 
lynx, that are the bane of the ranchero who 
has sheep or chickens. 

This seems an exceptionally good year for 
game of all kinds. W. W. Schmidt, 

Las Cruces, N. M. 

Around Fort Mitchell we have turkeys, 
quails, squirrels, rabbits and some deer. 
Eight or 10 of the latter were killed near 
here last fall. Turkeys are more numerous 
than they have been in years. We have 
also a fair number of woodcock. Have been 
doing my best to protect game and have 
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made many enemies by killing hounds on 
my farm. I had a most enjoyable hunt 
last fall with 3 friends trom the North. We 
were out 8 days and bagged a number of 
turkeys. R. A. Thompson, 

Fort Mitchell, Va. 


I have been a reader of Recreation for 
3 years and my love for it increases as each 
issue is received. Owing to the enactnrient 
of strict game laws in this State all kinds 
of game is increasing. The work of the 
League is needed, however, as we arc not 
without hunters with swinish propensities. 
But with uniform laws for the protection of 
game a sufficient amount can be indefinitely 
preserved. Long live Recreation, the 
sportsmen’s magazine. 

Edw. McGaffick, Salem, O. 


Game here wintered better than for a 
number of years. Elk are increasing; so, 
also, are sheep. Black tail deer are fairly 
plentiful, and there are a few white tail in 
this section. Antelope are gone entirely 
from these parts. Moose are scarce, but 
still there are a few. Trout are abundant 
and gamey. Blue grouse are plentiful. 
Owing to your efforts game is bound to 
increase; Recreation is heard from on all 
sides. H. H. Todel, Bozeman, Mont. 

You are doing good work and I wish 
you success. We seem to have more song 
birds this season than for a long time past. 
There are fewer English sparrows, for 
which we are thankful. There is little 
game near Boston except for those who 
know the country thoroughly. They can 
do fairly well. There is a good supply of 
bass, pickerel and perch to be had by those 
who are patient and skillful. 

A. L. Belcher, Reading, Mass. 


I have been a reader of Recreation near¬ 
ly 2 years, and can most heartily say it is 
the best sportsman’s periodical I ever read. 
Before I began to read your magazine I 
was more or less reckless as to the quantity 
of game I killed, but it has entirely changed 
my views. I used to kill 30 or 40 quails in 
a morning’s hunt, but now am satisfied 
with a dozen a day. 

Frank Mims, Mobley, Ga. 


In reply to G. C. Edward, Buffalo, Ill., 
in September Recreation, as to sowing 
wild rice: It should not be sown in less 
than 3 feet of water. Sow in the fall on 
muddy bottom. Two years ago I sowed a 
small lake near here with Canada wild rice. 
It is coming up nicely now. Rice should 
be soaked 24 hours before planting. 

F. S. Wilson, 

Elk Rapids, Mich. 


This has been one of the best seasons for 
game birds we have had in years. Prairie 
chickens are plentiful; coveys run 8 to 20 
birds each. Red Head, Teal and Mallard 
afford splendid shooting. Heron Lake is 
full of duck feed and large numbers of 
ducks hatch there. There has been little 
illegal shooting so far. 

R. C. Darr, Lakefield, Minn. 


The synopsis of Michigan’s game law in 
September Recreation contains an error. 
The open time on grouse, quail and wood¬ 
cock is October 20 to November 30; not 
October i to November 30, as stated. 
Quails are abundant here but, as we have 
no local warden, many birds were shot out 
of season. 

John Grey, Augusta, Mich. 


Game is well protected in • this State. 
Deer and moose are plentiful North of 
this place. A guest at this hotel is going 
to his camp in the woods, taking a camera 
instead of a gun, as formerly. Recrea¬ 
tion is having its effect. 

John McGahie, 
Greenville, Me. 


The game laws of Iowa are doing some 
good, it seems, although they are not en¬ 
forced as strictly as they should be. Quails 
and chickens are on the increase, as, also, 
are all other birds. Fruit tree growers are 
beginning to see the necessity of protect¬ 
ing birds. M. A. Stempel, 

Macedonia, Iowa. 


Hunting season on wild fowl opened here 
August 15, and prospects are good. We 
have blue, ruffed and sharp tail grouse here. 
A few Bob White quails have been intro¬ 
duced and seem to do well. Large game is 
abundant in the mountains. 

D. E. Danby, Rathdrum, Ida. 


Keep after the game hogs until they are 
ashamed. Your position and the manner 
in which yoa handle them are admirable. 
W. D. Wells, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A yearly subscription to Recreation is 
one of the most practical and useful pres¬ 
ents you could possibly give a man or a 
boy who is interested in nature study, fish¬ 
ing, hunting, or amateur photography. 

All boys instinctively love the woods. 
Recreation teaches them to love and to 
study the birds and the animals to be found 
there. If you would have your son, your 
brother, your 'husband, or your sweetheart 
interested in nature let him read Recrea¬ 
tion. It costs only $i a year, and would 
make him happy 12 times a year,_ 
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FISH AND FISHING. 


IN DARKEST NEW ENGLAND. 

A subscriber sent me the following 
clipping: 

Mrs. N. F. Prescott reports enjoying a fishing 
trip in the Granite State. Only a or 3 days were 
spent in camp, and 314 trout were caught by Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. Gilman and herself. 

I wrote Mrs. Prescott for confirmation 
of this report, and append her reply: 

On my return from the White mountains 
I found your letter. I was much surprised 
to hear my fish story had been put in 
print, but will confess the statement is true. 
I was sojourning at Campton, N. H. We 
fished 2 days and camped 2 nights. I do 
not know the names of the streams we 
fished. Mrs. N. F. Prescott, 

Malden, Mass. 

Wonders never cease. Here are 3 people 
living in New England, which is looked 
on a seat of learning, culture and many 
other things that good people strive for, 
yet they seem densely ignorant when it 
comes to a question of taking fish. They 
took over 100 trout, each, in 2 days. Of 
course the trout were fingerlings, but that 
makes the offence all the more serious. 
It is more than likely that many of the fish 
were under the legal length, and that 
these people violated the State law. In 
fact, it would be almost impossible to take 
100 trout from any stream in New Eng¬ 
land, within a week's fishing, that would 
measure over 6 inches. It is safe to say 
that 75 per cent, of the trout these people 
caught should have been promptly returned 
to the water and allowed to grow to a 
reasonable size. Instead of this, it seems 
that Mr. Gilman and these 2 ladies kept 
all the fish to swell their count. At least, 
nothing is said either in the printed report 
or in Mrs. Prescott's letter, about having 
returned any of them to the water. 1 
deeply regret that some game warden did 
not happen along about the time these 
people were finishing their record to ex¬ 
amine the contents of their fish baskets. 
However, Mr. Gilman and his party have 
now to face the public and answer to the 
charge of having caught 3 times as many 
trout as they should have caught.— Editor. 

MONTANA LAW DEFECTIVE. 

It was the hope of those who deplore the de¬ 
struction of those noble trout streams, the Yel¬ 
lowstone and the Rocky Fork, that the law to take 
effect Nov. i would put a stop to their defilement 
by coal dust, and that in the course of years 
they would d« restored to purity. However, a 
perusal of the law proves this hope to be vain. 
It is expressly provided in the law that it shall 
not interfere with coal washing where the refuse 
is turned into the streams. Tnat being the case 
^ law need not have cumbered the statute 
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books, as it is absolutely farcical and useless. The 
Yellowstone river varies from a murky color to 
an inky blackness. The source of defilement is 
an inky delu£^ from the coal washings, and 
within a mile it is thoroughly incorporated. Be¬ 
ing a fine dust the coal washing float with the 
river for probably 200 miles. At Columbus the 
water is so thick with it that the river is ruined 
as a trout stream. At Billings the Horr wash¬ 
ings make the river perceptibly blacker than 
Clarke’s Fork after it receives the contribution 
from Red Lodge. 

The slack from Red Lodge has not been quite 
so destructive as the finer dust from Horr, but 
under the new law it will be worse than before. 
The coarse slack thrown in at Red Lodge did not 
float far, but is packed between the boulders like 
a coarse black powder. That was bad enough 
to destroy a splendid trout stream, but now the 
filth will be more thoroughly incorporated with the 
water. When the question was asked what the 
coal company will do with their waste, the reply 
was: 

*‘Oh they will just wash it in. They have put 
up a fine washing plant.” 

The Horr nuisance has destroyed 175 miles of 
the finest trout stream on the continent. The 
Red Lodge plant has ruined about 80 miles of an¬ 
other stream inferior only in size. The finest 
trout streams left in Eastern Montana are the Still¬ 
water and the Boulder rivers, both rising in the 
Big Snowies, and putting into the Yellowstone 
from the South. There is coal along both of 
these rivers and their tributaries, and within a 
few years they too will be destroyed unless the 
next Legislature shall enact an honest measure for • 
the suppression of the nuisance. 

The defilement of these rivers is a serious loss 
to the States, not only in depriving the citizens of 
the greatest attractions for their summer outings, 
but of the inducements for all outside sportsmen 
to visit Montana; and all this is to save the coal 
companies a little preliminary expense and in¬ 
convenience. The sight of the Yellowstone now is 
enough to make angels weep. It is a beastly 
shame.—I ndepc ndent. 


UP TO THE COMMISSIONERS. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Comipny, of 
this borough, makers of clothes pins, dump 
the refuse of their plant, such as chips, shav¬ 
ings, sawdust, etc., into Mill Creek, a trout 
stocked stream. The Borough Council and 
the. Borough Solicitor have each in turn 
tried to prevail on the company to cease do¬ 
ing so, but to no purpose, and the com¬ 
pany continues, to grow bolder and bolder. 
The refuse sinks, as soon as it becomes 
water-scLk’d, to the bottom of the stream, 
and there lies to a depth of one to 3 feet. 
Is there not some action we can take in the 
name of the League of American Sports¬ 
men to prevent this? Thanking you in ad¬ 
vance for your advice, I am 

Ira L. Murphy, 

League Warden for Potter County, Pa. 

This is the same old story. The sports¬ 
men of the country are so slow in coming 
into the League that we are without funds 
to prosecute any cases outside of the city. 
Even here, all money used in these cases 
comes out of my pocket- 


I 
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Your State has a Fish Commission, and 
this commission has money at its command 
with which to enforce the fish laws. These 
men could stop the manufacturing com¬ 
pany from dumping refuse into the stream 
in 10 days if they saw fit to act, but un¬ 
fortunately they are politicians, and 
as a rule ignore appeals made to 
them by sportsmen, no matter from 
what part of the State they come. The 
only redress I can suggest is that a general 
demand should be made on the Governor 
for the removal of these men and for fill¬ 
ing their places with live, energetic sports¬ 
men It is not likely your fish laws 
will be enforced to any considerable extent 
until these men are forced to seek other 
employment.— Editor. 


BIT OFF MORE THAN HE COULD 
SWALLOW. 



I have been 
buying Recrea¬ 
tion at our lo¬ 
cal news stands 
nearly a year, 
and I am heartily glad 
to know there is such 
a n organized effort 
made by the L. A. S. 
for the protection of 
birds, game and fish. 
I am 73 years old. 
Have been a hunter, 
trapper and angler 
nearly all my life. I 
am a lover of nature 
in all its phases, a 
friend of the forest 
songsters, : I never 
killed game to waste. 
Herewith I enclose a 
photo of a kusk (ling) 
which I picked up. He 
was about 33 inches 
Jong. I found him 
May 26, 1901, floating 
in Lake Chelan, appar¬ 
ently choked to death 
while trying to swal¬ 
low a sucker about 16 
inches long. 

H. N. Merritt, 

Wash. 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK PLEASfi 
NOTICE. 

Last summer the city of Baltimore 
passed an ordinance forbidding the sale of 
striped bass under half a pound and white 
perch under ^ pound in weight. The com¬ 
mission fish dealers in Baltimore made an 
arrangement with the local fish warden, by 
which they were not to be fined if their 
consignees shipped fish under weight, but 
the fish were to be returned to their orig¬ 
inal owner. The dealers then sent no¬ 
tices to that effect to all our buyers and 
shippers here. This is how it works: 
Baltimore gets all the large, fine, eatable 
fish, and New York and Philadelphia, our 
other 2 principal markets, get all the scrap 
fish and underweights. Boston, our other 
fish market, gets nothing but extra choice 
fish, as it is worse than useless to send 
scrap fish there. The people will not buy 
them at any price. Of course, in a small 
place like Boston, it is easy to educate the 
people to this standard, but in cities like 
New York or Philadelphia it is too muph 
work. It seems to me, however, it would 
be much easier to pass a city ordinance 
than a State law. If an ordinance similar 
to that of Baltimore were passed in Phila¬ 
delphia and New York, and our shippers 
notified it would be enforced, those cities 
would then no longer get the worst end of 
the deal, and the little fish would be turned 
loose and allowed to reach maturity. This 
would make it better both for fisherman 
and consumer. The market is the place to 
regulate all game and fish laws, and it is 
almost useless to bother with anything 
else. 

We are having a great fly of fowl now, 
more than I have seen for several seasons. 
Some, of course, stop with us; but the 
majority have gone farther South. 

A. S. Doane, Waterlily, N. C. 


LAW-BREAKING FARMERS. 

One night in October last Deputy Game 
Warden Wallace Smith, of Logansport, 
Ind., with 2 assistants, undertook to arrest 
several farmers who were spearing fish in 
the river a short distance below that city. 
The warden found the men In canoes in the 
middle of the stream and ordered them to 
come ashore and surrender. The men 
headed their canoes toward the shore at 
once and started in, but when they neared 
the shore one of the fishermen drew a re¬ 
volver and fired at the warden. The offi¬ 
cers returned the fire and several shots were 
exchanged in rapid succession, but with¬ 
out effect. Meantime the officers turned 
to get under cover in the woods and were 
met with a volley of bird shot and bullets 
from several pals of the fishermen, who 
were hiding among the trees. A lively skir¬ 
mish ensued with the bushwhackerSi and 
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the oflScers ran for their team, jumped into 
their wagon and started to drive away. 
The farmers continued the firing and the 
warden fired at one man at short range 
and brought him down. At last accounts 
this man was dying, and it is to be hoped 
he is well planted by this time. Unfor¬ 
tunately the wardens were unable to iden¬ 
tify any of the law-breakers. They saw 
the faces of those in the canoe by the torch¬ 
light, but that was not strong enough to 
enable the wardens to recognize the men. 
The farmers have threatened for some time 
past to make trouble for any warden who 
might interfere with what they term their 
rights. On the other hand, Warden Smith 
is determined to break up this unlawful 
fishing. It will be interesting to watch 
the fight and see how it may come out 


A WARDEN’S STRANGE DEFENSE. 

Arthur Chase, Perley Stevens and I went 
fishing September lo. While at the pond 
Chase shot a duck. He was arrested by 
Game Warden Arthur Salmon, of Maple, 
Vt., and fined $io and costs. After the 
case was settled I talked with the warden, 
and, among other things, asked if he had 
ever arrested anyone for taking undersized 
trout. He replied that he had not, and 
said any warden taking up such a case 
would be kicked out of the county. He 
added that he would not have bothered 
Chase if the whole town had not been at 
him for letting 2 fellows shoot ducks on 
the same pond the previous week. 

D. R. Logan, 

East Craftsbury, Vt 

This is a strange line of defense for a 
game warden to put up to cover an official 
act, and I should like to know what War¬ 
den Arthur Salmon has to say in explana¬ 
tion of his strange argument, not to call 
it by a harsher name.— Editor. 


WELCOME TO THE PEN. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the truth of 
an item lately printed in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times, I received the following: 

Your information is nearly correct. T. 
Bowes, A. Van Epps and I caught over 
2,000 trout in 354 days. The trout, which 
were rainbow and cut-throat, were hooked 
with flics in the Icicle river, on the Eastern 
sk^ of the Cascade range. None of the 
fish were wasted, but salted down and 
given to friends. A. Van Epps has an ac¬ 
knowledged record of 700 trout in one day, 
caught in the same river. 

W. M. Inglis, Seattle, Wash. 

All right, Inglis. Step right into the fish 
hog pen and take your companions with 
yon. You are welcome to the muckiest cor¬ 
ner you can find- Van Epps, who is appar¬ 


ently the big boar of the bunch, may stick 
his head in the drain while I broadcast his 
record.—E ditor. 


NIBBLES. 

Should like to know if any readers of 
Recreation have had trouble with the Bris¬ 
tol steel rod. I bought one before going 
away last summer. In pulling the line off 
the reel it snapped the tip. It was bent 
but little at the time of unreeling. I think 
it must have been a defective rod. 

C. R. B., New York City. 

The tip undoubtedly had a flaw in it 
which was overlooked by the workman 
when putting the rod together, and by the 
inspector. If you will report the case to 
the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., they 
will doubtless send you a new tip and make 
no charge for it.— Editor. • 


A subscriber at Victoria, British Colum¬ 
bia, sent me a cut and an item clipped from 
the Victoria Colonist. The item states that 
John Longmaid, of Helena, Mont., caught 
during his visit to Victoria 328 trout. I 
hold Longmaid’s acknowledgment of the 
truth of the story; he adds that his best 
da/s catch was 29 fish, weighing in all 61 
pounds. The cut mentioned shows a white- 
bearded individual in a chesty pose beside a 
lot of fish. It is written: “With age 
cometh wisdom; and with grey hairs dis¬ 
cretion.” But there are exceptions. A dis¬ 
creet old fish hog nowadays would not 
send his picture to the papers.— Editor. 


A friend and I made a trip last summer 
to Point Fortune, Quebec, 50 miles from 
Montreal. While there we caught 35 fish, 
mostly pike and bass. We hooked many 
more, but threw them back, keeping no pike 
under 12 inches and no bass under 7. We 
saw an old Frenchman fishing. He had a 
box full of fish, and all small ones he 
caught he threw ashore. He said it was 
bad luck to put them back in the water, 
and got angry when we tried to argue with 
him. We heard a fellow who had been to 
St. Margaret boast that he had pught 250 
trout in 2 days. G. M. Miller, 

Montreal, Can. 


That ad. put in Recreation a few years 
ago has kept my cottages rented ever 
since. I have built 2 more, and they are 
rented, too; so, for goodness’ sake, don’t 
tell anybody I have any cottages to rent. 

There are some good fish left yet in 
Lake George, but not every amateur can 
catch them. Most of the large fish wear a 
rich and varied collection of decorations 
in the way of fancy spoons, flies, and all 
that sort of thing, that they have captured 
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from men who thought they knew just 
how the thing was done. 

Silas H. Paine, New York City. 


Mr. Valentine Raeth, of Milwaukee, has 
been appointed a State game warden. He 
is vice-president of the Wisconsin Game 
Protective Association and has done a 
great deal for the protection of game and 
fish. The first time he was out he con¬ 
fiscated a 50 foot net, which was used for 
unlawful fishing. On his second trip he ar¬ 
rested a man from Waupun for hunting 
ducks without a license, at Fox Lake. Mr. 
Raeth will make it hot for game and fish 
hogs in this State. 

Aug. Plambeck, 

• Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. L. Bering landed a 5 foot 7 inch tar¬ 
pon, weighing 90 pounds, after a lively 
fight of 55 minutes. With a fierce rush the 
fish started up the channel with fly¬ 
ing leaps, and after running out 
some 300 feet of line changed his 
cournc ar.H came back to deep 
water. The boat’s course was likewise 
changed, and after an hour’s following and 
leading he was landed, the first of the sea¬ 
son.—Houston (Tex.) Daily Herald. 


Charles Kirkbride and I have just re¬ 
turned from a 3 days’ fishing trip to Lew¬ 
iston Reservoir. We caught 150 black bass, 
137 rock bass and any number of perch. 
There is plenty of sport there. 

A. Wilson, Findley, O. 

You are either an egregious liar or a 
dirty, low down sneak, and if you are tell¬ 
ing the truth, your companion is of the 
same breed.—E ditor. 


One Saturday in August a friend and I 
went to Chamberlain’s Lake, 6 miles West 
of here, to shoot frogs. We took a frog 
spear and torch, but the dock leaves stood 
so high and thickly that it was impossible 
to use the spear. With a rifle we killed 22 
large frogs. Frog shooting requires a 
great deal of patience and caution, and is 
really excellent sport. 

P. H. Woolman, South Bend, Ind. 


In September Recreation Kit Clark says 
black bass are more gamy than trout. It 
is my experience that a half pound trout 
will fight harder than any bass that swims. 
The brook trout is the king of fishes in 
my opinion* F. T. Wilson, 

Elk Rapids, Mich. 


Captain Binaham and Major F. L. Hays, who 
fished at Mackinaw last season, caught in a weeks 
about aoo fish and about 65 of that number were 
fine bass.—Sunday Review, Decatur, Ill. 

I wrote these men, asking if the report 
was true, but received no reply. 


W. E. and Fred Terrill made a record as fish* 
ermen a few days ago. They fished one day in 
Stowe, V't., and secured 339 trout, which weighed 
2j pounds.— Exchange. 

And thus have the Terrills shown their 
bristles.— Editor. 


A black bass was caught in one of the 
lakes near here, August 6, which weighed 
between 9 and 10 pounds. It was seen by 
hundreds of people. L. A. S., 

Belding, Mich. 


A SUGGESTION FOR 1902. 

A yearly subscription to Recreation fur¬ 
nishes one of the most delightful, instruc¬ 
tive, entertaining presents you can possibly 
give a man or boy who is interested in na¬ 
ture, in fishing, shooting, amateur photog¬ 
raphy; or, who is fond of the woods, the 
fields, the mountains, the lakes or the 
rivers. 

Many of the presents which people give 
their friends afford pleasure only for a few 
days, or weeks. A subscription to Recrea¬ 
tion means solid comfort a whole year. 
It reminds your friend 12 times during the 
year of your kindness and generosity. 
There are many men and women who for 5 
years past have annually sent in long lists 
of names of friends, accompanied with a 
check, in order that these friends might be 
made happy a whole year. Would it not 
be well for you to adopt this plan? 

Try it and see -how grateful the recipient 
will be. 


The boat you had the Racine Boat Man¬ 
ufacturing Co. send me as a premium is 
the prettiest one I have ever seen on the 
Conemaugh river. It is neat and fine in 
every way and I can not understand how 
you can give such a valuable premium for 
25 subscribers to your magazine, as the boat 
alone is worth $25. The Racine Boat Com¬ 
pany certainly understands its business, and 
I will not hesitate one minute in recom¬ 
mending it to anyone who intends 
buying anything in its line. Everybody 
who sees the boat is delighted with it, and 
all who have tried it say it is like a duck 
on the water. They all wonder how you 
can give such a valuable premium for so 
few subscribers. 

C. E. Welshons. 

Pitcairn. Pa. 



GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 

Anybody can keep on shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enough. 


THEY DEFEND THE SAVAGE. 

New York City. 

Editor Recreation : 

I do not agree with M. L. Parshall, of 
Chesaning, Mich., as to what he says about 
the Savage rifle. I will give you the ex¬ 
perience of the last 2 notches on my Sav¬ 
age stock. My guide and I were going 
up Fish river. Me., in a canoe, and as we 
came around a bend we saw 2 deer, about 
75 yards from the boat. I fired, and the 
euide remarked that I had missed, as he 
had seen the splash of the bullet in the 
water on the opposite side of the deer. 
The deer turned and ran into the woods. 
We paddled up to where the deer had eh- 
tered the woods and got out. At the 
place where the deer was standing when 
shot was a lot of the contents of his en¬ 
trails scattered on the ground. Neither 
of us knew at that time whether my bullet 
or the deer had dropped the contents. 
About 10 feet farther we found blood 
and commenced to trail. At 40 feet we 
found a part, if not the entire, entrails 
hanging on a bush 2 or 3 feet from the 
ground, and at 75 yards we found the deer, 
lying dowm to die. The deer was about 9 
months or a year old. The spots were 
just going off. The bullet, a soft nose, 
went through the belly without touching a 
bone, making a hole that let the entrails 
out, and in which I could have put my 
wrist. The bullet went clear through, 
striking the water, which the guide had 
seen. 

Second notch: I shot a doe. The ball 
struck in her hind quarters about 3 or 4 
inches from the top of her back. She 
never moved from her tracks. On inspec¬ 
tion, I found the ball had struck the back 
bone, shot from the side, and instead of 
the bullet “flying into bits,** as Mr. Parshall 
says, the bone flew into bits, and the bullet 
kept going until it went through and cut on 
the other side. 

The flesh of both of the deer was lac¬ 
erated 4 and 5 inches around the bullet 
hole, like jelly. The last deer was old 
and tough.' In fact, we were unable to 
eat the meat on account of its being so 
tough. Of course I did not know that or 
I should not have shot her. In camp one 
of the guides wanted to know what I had 
done to the meat. The guide who was 
with me was not a believer in the small 
^re until he saw these 2 deer shot. When 
we came out with the first deer, knowing 
then that we had struck it. we examined 
the contents scattered on the ground, and 
satisfied ourselves that the bullet had 


knocked them out. There was an experi¬ 
ence in both flesh and bone. 

Terry Smith. 

Ironwood, Mich. 

Editor Recreation : 

Recreation for October contains an arti¬ 
cle entitled “A Fault of the Savage Rifle,’* 
written by M. L. Parshall, of Chesaning, 
Mich. My experience with the Savage, as 
well as with other rifles, has been con¬ 
siderable, and I have met with the best of 
results with the Savage. Judging from 
what Mr. Parshall says, I suggest that per¬ 
haps the cartridge used was at fault, rather 
than the gun. He admits the velocity and 
trajectory of the Savage are all that can 
be desired, but adds that its penetrating 
power will not even compare with that of 
a 38-40. 

Standing at a distance of. no yards, I 
have shot both soft nose and wire wound 
bullets through a 6-inch, dry maple plank, 
with the Savage. Like Mr. Parshall, I 
have seen a deer shot squarely in the 
shoulder; but instead of the bullet flatten¬ 
ing against the bone, it came out on the 
opposite side, leaving a hole which meas¬ 
ured fully 7 inches across. In another in¬ 
stance, the bullet entered the back of the 
head and came out between the eyes, bring¬ 
ing most of the front of the head with it. 
I have also seen a deer shot in the back, 
just over the hips. The bullet followed 
the back bone a sufficient distance to 
splinter 7 or 8 vertebrae; drove some of the 
pieces of bone through the hide, and came 
out on the top of the shoulder. Soft nose 
bullets were used in the instances given. 

Experience has taught me that where 
there is sufficient velocity, penetration will 
depend on the weight of the bullet. If the 
bullet flies to pieces on coming in contact 
with a hard substance, the fault is with 
the carriage rather than with the rifle. 
I have used both Winchester and U. M. C. 
cartridges in the Savage with good results. 
The wire wound bullets manufactured at 
the National Projectile Works are good, 
and leave the gun clean; but should they 
rub one against another when being car¬ 
ried, the silk on the wire frays out, dust 
accumulates in it, and the bullet becomes 
too large for the chamber. I have found 
this so in using them with both the Savage 
and the Winchester. 

In reloading Savage cartridges, I have 
obtained excellent results with the Laflin 
& Rand Rifle Smokeless, and think it the 
best smokeless powder mad<*. 

I have a Savage, a 30-30 Winchester and 
a Winchester shot gun; but the Savage is 
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my pet. This is entirely unsolicited, but 
I like to see honor fall where honor -is 
due. W. W. Prentice. 

I notice Mr. M. L. Parshall, Chesaning, 
Mich., speaks of the fault of the Savage 
rifle, because the bullets fly in pieces at 
snort range. 1 am guessing he use 4 U M. 
C. ammunition, as that same fault was 
found by both my companions in Colorado, 
and neither one used a Savage; while I 
used a Savage and Winchester ammuni¬ 
tion, and had but one bullet break, that 
being the closest standing shot 1 had while 
there. The bullet struck at the point of 
shoulder, smashing the bone and tearing 
the jacket so the lead left it. One small 
piece of lead lodged on the skin near the 
root of the tail, the balance of the bullet 
passing on and out of the deer. 1 saved 
the piece, as it was something of a curi¬ 
osity, being lead that stayed in the same 
from a Savage. One of my companions 
said his 30-30 would scarcely ever shoot 
through a deer within 100 yards if it struck 
a bone on entering. I found the jacket, 
minus about midway between en¬ 

tering and exit of bullet. I know the Sav¬ 
age people recommend the U- M. C. am¬ 
munition, but the Winchester ammunition 
does well enough for me. 

Now, I want to learn. Is there any 
semi-smokeless powder that one can use 
in strong loads in brass shot gun shells, 
and that will not swell and spoil the shells? 
I have a gun bored expressly for brass, so 
I can not use paper shells. I always used 
American wood powder. When they 
stopped the manufacture of powder I 
bought what I thought would last me while 
I lived, and may be it will, but it is get¬ 
ting low. I don’t wish to throw my Le- 
fever away and don't want it rebored to a 
10 gauge; so if there are any readers of 
the magazine that have had satisfaction, I 
wish they would give me the benefit of 
their experience. 

Stubb, Orwell, Ohio. 

In October Recreation M. S. Parshall 
writes about a fancied fault of the Savage 
rifle. Now, I am the proud possessor of a 
Savage, and have killed moose, elk, deer 
and bear with it. Of the last, black, 
brown, grizzly and polar; and I have yet 
to discc er a fault in the rifle. 

In the rarae letter Mr. Marshall wants 
to know how far to hold ahead of a deer 
’■tinning at 100 yards. That depends on 
how fast the deer runs. The bullet of the 
303 Savage travels about 2,000 feet a sec¬ 
ond, and the time it takes to go 100 yards 
is about 1-6 of a second. If the deer 
travels 20 feet a second, for example, in 
1-6 of a second it would only travel 
1-6 of 20 feet, which is 3 1-3 feet; the dis¬ 
tance it would be necessary to hold ahead. 

J. Wills, Seattic, W^sh, 


DEFENDS PETERS* GOODS. 

Plain WELL, Mich 

Editor Recreation : 

With your permission, I should like to 
say a few words, unsolicited, through 
Recreation, in defense of the goods man¬ 
ufactured by the Peters Cartridge Com¬ 
pany. For several months past your sub¬ 
scribers have read a numbei of articles, 
published by you, which, if true, would 
convince them that this company is plac¬ 
ing in the market ammunition of little 01 
no value, but it happens that many of us 
have been using at least a portion ot these 
goods, and from experience know that the 
writers have made many mis-statements; 
not intentionally, of course, but through a 
lack of that good judgment and sound dis¬ 
cretion which it is necessary for a person to 
have before criticising the acts and doings 
of another. It is impossible to remember 
the names of the correspondents, but one 
stated that the .22 short smokeless, cart¬ 
ridges, when fired, did not carry up as 
they should. Another found fault because 
so many of them missed fire. I am not 
sure whether he referred to the smokeless 
or the semi-smokeless. In your November 
number John C. Cracknell, of Oakland, 
Cal., says emphatically that the Peters 
cartridge, .22 long, both smokeless and 
semi-smokeless, is a failure. He is just 
as emphatic in saying that the Remin^on 
gun of a certain grade has the fewest de¬ 
fects of any gun made in America, and 
that for closeness of pattern and penetra¬ 
tion it is inimitable. Now, we all know 
that the Remington people make a fine gun, 
and perhaps as good as is made; but when 
Mr. Cracknell makes the positive state¬ 
ment that it has the fewest defects of any 
American gun, and that for closeness of 
pattern and penetration it can not be 
equaled, he is making an assertion which 
your readers will at once see is not cor¬ 
rect. It is merely a mistake of judgment 
on his part, and not intentional. He may 
be like a great many others who own a 
gun and think it is the best in the world. 
This is because they are wedded to their 
guns, and do not use any reason in mak¬ 
ing their assertions. We all know that 
there are other firms in the United States, 
whose names it is not necessary to men¬ 
tion, manufacturing shot guns which arc 
as good as the Remington. Otherwise, 
why do so many professional and ama¬ 
teur shooters use them in preference to 
the Remington? Mr. Cracknell also states 
that the new U. M. C. .22 caliber smoke¬ 
less cartridge is the only accurate .22 cali¬ 
ber smokeless on the market. There is 
another positive statement which your 
readers will also probably doubt to some 
extent. That this cartridge is accurate, no 
one will dispute, as the U. M. C. Com¬ 
pany manufactures anuaunitiQU as nearly 
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perfect as can be made. What I take 
exception to is the claim that it is the 
only accurate smokeless .22 on the mar¬ 
ket, as well as the further statements made 
by him against the Peters ammunition. If 
Mr. Cracknell wished to do justice to the 
Peters Company when firing 25 consecutive 
shots at a quarter inch center, why didn't 
he place his gun in a vise instead of tak¬ 
ing a rest.'^ It may be that when shooting 
from such a position with a cartridge in 
which he had, apparently, no confidence, he 
could not do so well as he did with the 
U. M. C. cartridge, and his gun may have 
wavered just before firing, as it certainly 
does with a great many shooters. 

During the season, in a new single shot 
mchester, I have fired about 1,300 rounds 
of the Peters .22 semi-smokeless short, 
and 300 rounds of the .22 long, not the 
long rifle. I never had one cartridge miss 
fire out of the bunch. As nearly as I could 
tell, from my experience both in the field 
and the gallery, all of each kind were of 
equal strength, and placed the bullet di¬ 
rectly in the spot pointed at. I do not 
mean by this that I hit the mark every 
time, but when I did not it was neither the 
fault of the gun nor the cartridge, but of 
the man behind the gun. Of course, I do not 
shoot from a rest, and were I not able to 
shoot offhand I should not shoot in any 
other manner. So with Mr. Cracknell 
and the other critics; the fault has always 
been in the man and not in the gun ^ the 
ammunition. From experience we know 
that many of us are too prone to com¬ 
plain and find fault when the trouble is all 
with ourselves. For instance, a few weeks 
ago a young lady in my office, with my 
associate, went hunting. She used a Rem¬ 
ington single barrel shot gun, with U. M. 
C. smokeless shells, loaded with Dupont 
smokeless powder. When she returned I 
found that 15 of the shells had missed fire, 
lliere was a splendid chance, through 
Recreation, to roast the manufacturer of 
the shells; but I had used several thousand 
of them in another gun and never found 
one which refused to explode, so we sub¬ 
mitted the matter to our former gun 
deader, who declared the heads of the 
shells were sunken. A straight edge soon 
disproved his theory, so of course there 
was another opportunity of abusing the 
Remington people for making a poor gun; 
bat I insisted on the lock of the gun being 
taken apart, and the next day we were in¬ 
formed that the old oil in the lock had 
gummed and caused all the trouble. Such, 
no doubt, would be the similar experience 
of all the kickers if they would only use 
their heads a little more, and their pens a 
little less. We find these difficulties aris¬ 
ing not only with the gun and its ammuni- 
tkm, but with rods and reels, and in fact 


with all our undertakings. If Mr. 
Cracknell wishes us to believe what he 
says about the Peters ammunition let him 
be more careful about the other state¬ 
ments made in his letter. 

Mr. Truitt, one of our gun dealers here, 
tells me he has used, this season, 1,500 Pe¬ 
ters semi-smokeless .22 short, and that they 
have given him entire satisfaction, as well 
as their 12-gauge shot gun ammunition. 

I like your magazine very much, and 
would not be without it. In fact, a few 
years ago I discontinued the American 
Field and subscribed for Recreation. 

If Mr. Harry Cranston will wipe out his 
rifle, after shooting it, with 5 or 6 oiled 
rags, or until the gun is perfectly clean, I 
think it will not rust. Then if he wishes 
he can wipe it dry, or leave it oilecL I like 
olive oil the best. Ed. J. Anderson. 


THE MAUSER AND THE MAN. 

Quite a discussion has run through the 
gun and ammunition department of Recre¬ 
ation relative to the value of the captured 
Mausers recently sold by the Government. 
One correspondent claimed they were only 
old junk, valuable merely as war souvenirs. 

My experience is the opposite of that 
statement. For the benefit of several in¬ 
quirers in our magazine, I beg to unfold my 
tale. 

Last fall, on starting on a Western htint- 
ing trip, I bought 2 Spanish Mauser 
military carbines, 19 inch barrels, one a 
German model, 7 mm. box magazine, the 
other the Argentine model, 7.65 mm, Lee 
magazine. These I took with me. My 
reason for choosing the carbines was that 
they could be packed in my trunk. I also 
bought 100 rounds each of German cart¬ 
ridges for the 7 mm. and 100 U. M. C.’s 
for the 7.65 mm. The former were all de¬ 
fective, hein^ split in the neck. 

Before going into the woods I tried the 
guns on targets, and found them accurate 
and powerful. Notwithstanding the de¬ 
fectiveness of the German cartridges, they 
proved much the better ammunition. The 
U. M. C.'s invariably dropped the primers 
in the discharge, thus clogging the action. 
Besides, they were not nearly so powerful, 
nor were they so accurate. 

I used the .weapons for shooting deer, 
and found them in every way satisfactory. 
When the season closed I shipped them 
home. 

Deciding at St. Louis to go farther 
South, I bought another Argentine model, 
with perfect German ammunition. Be¬ 
cause of their great range, in tiying these 
I nearly always removed the bullet from 
the shell, poured out ^ the powder, ani* 
then replaced the bullet. This was tc 
guard against accidents which might at¬ 
tend their long flight 
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In Wilton, Ark., I tried this carbine, and 
at 50 yards, with a full charge, it drove 
the bullet through a 16 inch green gum 
tree. The hole at the exit was scarcely 
larger or more ragged than at the en¬ 
trance, showing that the force of the dis¬ 
charge was not nearly spent. Considering 
the toughness of the tree, the shot was re¬ 
markable, and proved that the weapon had 
not been rendered unserviceable. 

I have had an Infantry Mauser con¬ 
verted into a sporting rifle by altering the 
stock, and it is a beauty. The dealer who 
dressed it up for me showed it to a New 
York sportsman, who was so pleased with 
it that he bought 2 of them and had them 
altered to hunting models. I have not 
heard as to his experience with them. 

I have another in military stock, which 
I shall not change; shall try it and report 
results. * 

E. E. Stokes, New York City. 



U. M. C. VS. PETERS. 

Judging from the gun and ammunition 
department, you have a grpt many readers 
who use the .22 calibre rifle. I send you 
target, 10 shots, 
made with 2 dif¬ 
ferent makes of 
cartridges, d i s - 
tance 40 yards. I 
don’t send it be¬ 
cause it is an ex¬ 
tra good one, but 
merely to .show 
those readers of 
Recreation who 
are interested in 
.22 calibre rifles 
the difference be- 

• tween the car¬ 

tridges. 11 w a s 
made with a Ste¬ 
vens* Ideal, using 
^ .22 long rifle car- 
^ tridges. The up- 

• per 5 shots were 

made with the U. 
M. C. and the low¬ 
er 5 with Peters 
cartridges. The 
sights were Ly- 

• man’s combination 
in each case. In 
March Recrea¬ 
tion Mr. Shiffer 
says of the Peters’ 
cartridges: ‘They 
surpass all others 
in range, penetra¬ 
tion and a c c u - 
racy.” Why does 

• a cartridge that 
"surpasses all 
others in range, penetration and ac¬ 


curacy” fall 2 inches below another at 
40 yards, 12 inches at 100 yards and 24 
to 36 inches at 150 yards? Perhaps Mr. 
Shiffer can explain it. It is evident he 
never tested the 2 together or he would 
not have made the statement he did. He 
carries the idea, too, that the .22 long is 
more accurate than the .22 long rifle. 
That is another case in which his statement 
is incorrect. The .22 long can not be com¬ 
pared with the .22 long rifle, as regards 
accuracy. Why not give actual results 
after a thorough trial and not so much 
guess work? . A. M. Hare, 

Bay City, Ore. 


MARLIN CORRESPONDENCE. 

I know nothing about the shooting quali¬ 
ties of the Marlin rifle. In fact, I always 
liked the Marlin rifle; but the Marlin peo¬ 
ple! Hear me! Two years ago a friend 
of mine was in the Maine woods, 2 days 
away from the nearest railroad and one 
day away from the nearest post office. To 
get to the post office was a day’s trip with 
a canoe, 22 miles. He broke one of the 
springs in the lock of his Marlin. That 
was no fault of the rifle. He wrote to the 
Marlin people to send him another spring, 
and when he came out of the woods he 
would send the money, not knowing the 
amount. A polite letter came back, saying 
that on receipt of 30 cents they would send 
the spjing, as they did not wish to make 
#any little accounts. To send the 30 cents 
would have required a man, a canoe and 
2 days, down and back, and then a man, a 
canoe and another 2 days, down and back, 
to get the spring, unless the man waited 
for it several days. There is no necessity 
to give names. The Marlin people can 
find my friend’s letter on file if they keep 
files, or their letter, if they keep copies. 

Terry Smith, New York City. 

A box of guns from Wyeth Company, 
St. Joe, Mo., received by a dealer here, 
contains a pamphlet entitled “A Court 
Document,” by Marlin. Have the last shot, 
old man, and if he can’t stop you, don’t 
you stop. The last few copies of Recrea¬ 
tion contain just what Marlin deserves, 
and I for one would not use anything he 
could make after he has treated you so 
unfairly. 

F. R. Fouch, Parma, Idaho. 

I suppose you have seen the book the 
Marlin Arms Co. is sending to people 
round here, entitled “The Real and Origi¬ 
nal Game Hog Drawn by Himself.” I 
think it will do the Marlin folks a lot of 
harm. I had decided to get a rifle of them, 
but should not think of doing so now. I 
hope you will prosper in your good work. 

John R, Gillam, Cowansville, Quebec. 
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I had a Marlin repeating shot gun, but it 
was no good. It would choke up and 
would not work. It would not extract if 
the shells happened to be damp. 

John A. Cooper, Deleware, Ohio. 


16-GAUGE HIGHEST TYPE. 

Noticing the inquiry of Mr. Jones, of 
Slate Hill, Pa., in Recreation some time 
ago, relative to the power of a 16 gauge 
gun, I beg to state my experience with 
that gun. For 25 years I used a 12 gauge 
gun, commencing with the old lift action 
Parker and following with W. C. Scott, 
Greener, Schaefer and Lefever, all in 12 
gauge. With the advent of nitro powders 
I saw no use for the 7 J 4 and 8 pound guns 
I had been using, and I gradually reduced 
the weight till I used a 6 J 4 pound gun. 

It then occurred to me that a 16 gauge 
gun would be a deadly arm, so I ordered 
one, 3 years ago, with 2 sets of barrels, one 
pair 28 inch, cylinder bored, for birds, and 
one pair 28 inch, full choke, for heavier 
shooting. The cylinder pair, stocked, 
weigh s pounds and 6 ounces; the full 
choke pair, stocked, 6 pounds and one 
ounce. With this pair I have killed, the 
past 3 winters, some 36 turkeys in the 
South, and many ducks. These barrels 
were bored for a 2% inch shell, and I used 
3 drams of powder to one ounce of No. 5 
shot. Many times at 40 and 45 yards I 
have cut down wild turkeys on a cross 
shot, badly breaking them up; and once 
at ^ yards I killed a fine old gobbler, a 
most surprising shot. The cylinder pair 
arc bored for a 2 9-16 shell, and with 2^ 
drams of powder are deadly for grouse, 
wo^cock, quails and snipe. This little 
gun, to my mind, represents the highest 
idcjil of a sporting arm. 

E. O. Dambn, Northampton, Mass. 


•' .BEST MODEL FOR LYMAN SIGHTS. 

In January Recreation A. S. Mosse 
asks for some information regarding Ly¬ 
man sights on the *95 model, 30-40 Win¬ 
chester. I once used one, but lately 
changed to a 303, same model. I find the 
sight more handy than the one on the old 
models; it does not catch in brush, as the 
older style did when raised. There is one 
objection I have found to the new model, 
and that is this: When carrying the rifle 
over the shoulder, the lever is sometimes 
worked loose by rubbing, thus chan^ng the 
elevation of the sight. If one is care¬ 
ful that can be easily prevented. Besides 
that I can see no other cause of complaint. 

In the same issue of the magazine was 
a question re shooting large game with 
shot guns. When in India, 1 used to shoot 


pigs in the coffee plantations. I found the 
best charge up to 30 yards was 9 moulded 
shot 3 in a layer, in a 12 bore shell, or 3 
layers of 4 each in a 10 bore, with 3 
drachms of powder for 12 bore, 4^2 for 10 
bore. After putting the shot in I used to 
pour over them hot candle grease. When 
this is discharged from the gun, it goes like 
a bullet for 35 or 40 yards, unless it strikes 
something, in which case it makes a ter¬ 
rible wound, like that of a sc^ioo express 
bullet, but with less penetration. 

J. F. Campbell, Peutichin, B. C. 


BANKS ON THE 25-20. 

I read in September Recreation an in¬ 
quiry as to the accuracy of the 25-20 car¬ 
tridge, compared with the W. C. F. 32, and 
the 22 long. I have found the 25-20 as ac¬ 
curate as any rifle cartridge I ever used, 
and its destructiveness is remarkable for 
its size. 

I have shot jack rabbits at 100 to 175 
yards with the 25-20, with the most satis¬ 
factory results. The bullet usually goes 
through the body at those distances. 
Have shot at targets 200 to 300 yards, with 
the 25-20 and have always found it ex¬ 
tremely accurate. 

I doubt whether the 25-20 would prove 
satisfactory as a squirrel or quail gun, own¬ 
ing to its strong penetration; but do not 
know of any better for rabbits. Do not 
think the 22 short can be beaten for a 
squirrel gun. I have read Recreation 
several years and consider it the best 
periodical in its line. 

S. E. A., Sioux City, la. 


TO KEEP SMALL CALIBRES CLEAN. 

I have noticed several complaints from 
readers about being unable to clean and 
keep clean their 30-30’s, 30-40’s and other 
small calibre smokeless powder rifles. They 
will have no trouble if they will try my 
plan. Use a bristle brush cleaner, dipped 
in water and rubbed on a cake of sapolio 
until a little adheres. Run through barrel 
several times, after which rinse, brush and 
run through several times more. Run a 
few wet rags through to thoroughly re¬ 
move sapolio, then a few dry ones, and 
the gun will be perfectly cleaned. An oiled 
rag run through after such a cleaning will 
keep the barrel in perfect condi¬ 
tion. The sapolio will not injure 
the bore. When guns are put 
away, either before or after clean¬ 
ing, they will not rust nor pit if breech 
block is left open, providing, of course, 
they are not wet inside. 

George McLean, Denver, Cola 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

When a bird or a wild animal is killed, that's the end of it. If photographed, it may still live and its educational 
and scientific value is multiplied indefinitely. 


DO DOES LEAD 7 

I noticed Mr. Sperry’s letter in August 
Recreation. I have had much experience 
with big game during the last few years, 
working as collector for several museums 
and studying animals in their natural 
haunts for the purpose of perfecting myself 
in taxidermy. My observations may, there¬ 
fore, he of some value t6 Mr. Sperry. 

With elk it is a fact that an old edw 
leads the bunch. The bulls always stay in 
the rear. I have often seen them with their 
noses out and horns thrown back along 
their sides, trying to follow the cows 
through the Quakers, or small pines. With 
deer it is about the same. I spent 2 years 
in Routt county, Colo., without doubt the 
greatest deer country in the world. I 
learned that does, fawns and young bucks 
stay together, and old bucks go in bunches 
by themselves. Antelope work a great deal 
like sheep and goats and seem to have no 
regular leader while feeding. When they 
go to water, sometimes a buck leads, some¬ 
times a doe; but in either case it is always 
an old animal. As for any big game pro¬ 
tecting its young, I have never seen it at¬ 
tempted. All they think of is themselves 
and their own safety. When they are fright¬ 
ened it is always the swiftest one that leads, 
be it doe or buck. Bert R. Beymcr, 

Omar, Colo. 

After living 21 years in the mountains of 
Montana and Idaho I am of opinion that 
neither deer nor elk have recognized lead¬ 
ers. The frightened dash of a bunch of 
either of those animals is usually led by a 
doej but only because the bucks have more 
curiosity and linger an instant to locate 
the cause of the alarm. I have often 
watched bands coming out of the mountains. 
When the animal in advance stopped a 
moment to feed, another would take its 
place, and so on until all the individuals in 
the band had been, for a time, leaders. 
Horses are the only animals which have 
regular leaders. Even they will not al¬ 
ways follow. In that case the leading horse 
gets behind the others and drives them 
where he wants them. I have seen does 
protect their fawns, but never but once 
saw a buck shpw fight for any cause. He 
was a whitetail and was badly wounded. 

There is no game on the mountains that 
will fight if it has a chance to run. This 
region is full of bear, mountain lions and 
panthers but the only brute in it with ^it 
enough to attack a man is the mosquito. 
Neither boards, netting, canvas nor 
smudge smoke will stop him; unless you 


break his back with a club he is bound to 
get you. V. Emerick, Boise, Ida. 

A doe usually leads a band of elk. 
Twenty years ago elk were exceedingly 
abundant here. I was then carrying Uncle 
Sam’s mail on horseback through the 
mountains and often saw several bands in 
a day. It was not uncommon to see an old 
cow leading a bunch. After running time, 
which begins here with the full moon in 
August and continues through September, 
the old bulls leave the band and do not re¬ 
turn until spring. Spike bucks and occa¬ 
sionally forked horns remain with the 
bands through the winter. We have no 
deer save blacktails, and they do not band. 

X., Hill Lake Harbor, Ore. 

In reply to Lyman B. Sperry, would say 
I spent the summer of 1897 in Oregon, and 
had a good chance to study the habits of 
deer. I have often watched for deer at 
the licks and noticed that the does always 
led. The bucks came leisurely in the rear. 
When danger threatened the buck would 
give warning and allow the doe to escape 
first. These habits were first brought to 
my notice by William Asher, an old hunter 
and guide of West Fork, Ore., who has 
spent his life in the wilds of that country. 

F. W. Weisman, Swanton, Vt. 

My experience gained during a 22 years’ 
residence in the Big Horn Basin convinces 
me that does always lead. Bucks are al¬ 
ways in the rear or near the rear of the 
band. This applies to elk, deer and ante¬ 
lope. Among the half-wild range cattle 
either a cow or a steer leads, usually the 
former; a bull never. 

Otto Franc, Meeteetsee, Wyo. 


RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE NEW YORK 
ZOO PARK. 

Mammals.—2 Canadian Beaver, gift.of 
Hugh J. Chisholm; i Florida Deer, gift 
of Mrs. Arthur Duane; i Bonneted Ma¬ 
caque, from Ceylon, gift of Mrs. F. Cor- 
des; I Capuchin Monkey, Bolivia, gift of 
Mrs. George H. Bridgman; i Capuchin 
Monkey, gift of Master Willie Samuels; 
I Pinche, gift of Miss Miriam S. Coe; 
I Fox Squirrel, gift of Mrs. G. A. Gep- 
pert; i Family of 7 Opossums, gift of 
H. C. Wells; i Red Fox, gift of Ferdi¬ 
nand Kaegebehn; i Squirrel Monkey and 
Coati Mundi. gift of F. N. Koziell; i 
Three-Toed Sloth and i Two-Toed Sloth, 
from British Guiana, in exchange; 2 
Orang-Outans, from Borneo, purchased; i 
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Equine Deer, in exchange, from the Phil¬ 
adelphia Zoological Gardens; 2 Guenon 
Monkeys, 2 Squirrel Marmosets, i Colum¬ 
bian Black-Tailed Deer, 6 Kangaroo Rats, 

3 Minks, 2 European Brown Bears, pur¬ 
chased. 

Birds.—2 Jungle Fowl, gift of Homer 
Davenport; 2 Black-winged Peacocks, gift 
of Homer Davenport; 2 German Nightin¬ 
gales, gift of Louis Fleischman; i Blue- 
fronted Parrot, gift of P. Kelly; 3 Quail 
or Bobwhite, gift of Mrs. Helen Miitz; 4 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons, and 4 
Black-crowned Night Herons, gift of C. 
D. Brown; Ring-necked and Peacock 
Pheasants, received in exchange; 2 Black 
and 3 Turkey Vultures, purchased; 12 
Brown Pelicans, 7 Indian Peacocks, 2 
Javan Peacocks, 2 Sandhill Cranes, 4 
American Flamingoes, 12 Magpies and 2 
Great Blue Herons, purchased. 

Reptiles.—i Cuban Boa, gift of General 
Daniel E. Sickles, and another of same 
si^ies, gift of J. A. Ruiloba; collection 
of 17 rare lizards from the canons of 
Northern Arizona, gift of Barnum Brown; 
collection of 12 Florida snakes, gift of 
Thomas Barbour; 2 African Rock Py¬ 
thons, 2 Black-tailed Pythons, 2 Bull 
Snakes, 7 Texas Coachwhip Snakes, 28 
Horned Toads, 6 Rainbow Snakes and 24 
snakes of various species from South Car¬ 
olina, purchased; 409 serpents and lizards, 
repre.senting 24 species collected in Hamp¬ 
ton County. South Carolina, by R. L. Dit- 
mars and Charles Snyder. The following 
specimens have been born or hatched 
from eggs in the Reptile House: 33 Chick¬ 
en Snakes, 47 Black Snakes, ii Ribbon 
Snakes, 15 King Snakes, 29 Florida Gar¬ 
ter Snakes, 23 Cotton Mouth Moccasins, 
II Copperhead Snakes and 6 Banded Rat¬ 
tlesnakes. _ 


BREEDING PHEASANTS AND QUAILS. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Editor Recreation: 

I raised, last season, from 5 hen pheas¬ 
ants, about 60 young birds, all of which 
are doing well. I hatch the eggs under 
bantams. The chicks are put in a pen 
2x4x7 feet, the sides and top covered 
with one-inch mesh wire. In one end of 
ths pen I place a box about 2 feet wide 
and the width of the pen. The front of 
the box is closed with slats, just far 
enough apart to permit the chicks to run 
through. Build the pen where the sun can 
reach it as much as possible. Feed the 
chicks finely chopped hard boiled eggs, 
chick weed, lettuce and maggots. The last 
can be had without much trouble by plac¬ 
ing a piece of meat where it will be fly 
blown and then burying it in a tub, cov¬ 
ered with moist bran. The chicks .should 
be fed after the first 2 weeks and h-^ve 
plenty of clear water. Pheasants will 
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breed satisfactorily in confinement, if left 
to hatch and raise their own young. 

Quails, also, can be raised in confine¬ 
ment, but will do better in the field if not 
disturbed. That, at any rate, is the case 
with Eastern Bob White when bred in the 
West. I am exchanging California valley 
quails for Bob Whites, which I turn out 
where they will be afforded good protec¬ 
tion. 

Like yourself, I am spending every dol¬ 
lar I can raise for the protection of game 
and fish. I am organizing county fish and 
game protection associations, and they are 
doing much good work. I want to see 
every county compelled to appoint a gajne 
warden. Persons who have no reg^ard for 
the law should be made to obey it. I want 
to see a county license law in force, and, in 
addition, a State license as well. Those, 
coupled with the laws we now have in this 
^tate, would solve the problem of game 
protection. A person who can afford to go 
from one county to another to hunt can 
, afford to pay to the county of which he is 
not a resident and in which he wishes to 
shoot, a small license fee. The sale of all 
game should be prohibited, and the bag 
should be limited. 

I wish Recreation and the League of 
American Sportsmen all kinds of success, 
for in them is our only hope for efficient 
game protection. Walter R. Welch. 


A FRIENDLY GROUSE. 

How is this for a companion piece for 
your nighthawk, or whip-poor-will, episode? 
Yesterday morning my neighbor, Mr. C. A. 
Briggs, saw a large bird flutter against my 
porch screens and fall to the ground. 
Walking across the lawn, he found a full 
grown ruffed grouse, which he captured 
and kept until noon. As I was going in 
the country in the afternoon, I invited Mr. 
Briggs to join me, and we took the bird 
with us and released it in an ideal resort 
for its kind, in the native brush and tim¬ 
ber, unfrequented by hunters, some 5 or 6 
miles from this city. When released it 
flew gently to the ground, alighted but a 
few feet from the buggy and showed so 
little fear and such assurance that I doubt¬ 
ed its ability to take care of itself; but it 
soon began to strut and move through the 
brush with that familiar p-r-r-t, p-r-r-t, ap¬ 
parently saying, “You are all right and I 
knew it all the time.” To make sure that 
we w’cre not abandoning a wounded bird 
to become the easy prey of its many nat¬ 
ural enemies, Mr. Briggs alighted and put 
the bird up, when it quickly and satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated its ability to handle 
itself perfectly, although it showed no ap¬ 
parent haste to part company, and only 
fl#*w a short distance before settling down. 
We could not wholly exclude the idea that 
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the bird would remember us kindly if we 
were to meet again. The bird was docile 
until we came to natural timber, when he 
became interested at once and plainly indi¬ 
cated a desire to be released. While driv¬ 
ing through open country or past artificial 
groves he remained perfectly quiet, but 
each patch or grove of native wood inter¬ 
ested him keenly. The incident seems pe¬ 
culiar from the fact that ruffed grouse have 
never been numerous here, and are now 
practically extinct. Mr. Briggs is a sports¬ 
man, and an active member of the L. A. S., 
as the many applications you have received 
bearing his name as witness will testify; 
so.the grouse fell in good hands. 

Henrv A. Morgan, Albert Lea, Minn. 


PURE CHINESE. 

In August Recreation I notice a re- 
'dew by Mr. Darlington of my article on* 
Chinese pheasants. I hope his request 
that we hear from others will be granted, 
but should like to add a few facts to my 
first article in direct reply to him. Mr. 
Geo. Horne, of England, who has im¬ 
ported and raised many pheasants, says: 
“The original home of the pure English 
pheasant is the Thasis river, Trarts-Cau- 
casia. In the pure bird the whole coloring 
is inclined to a dark, rich red, the sides 
being extremely dark. English pheasants 
in England to-day are totally different 
from what they were when first introduced 
and hardly any 2 are alike. The Chinese 
pheasant, by inbreeding, is rapidly losing 
all traces of the original bird we had 
from the Thasis river.” 

Hon. O. N. Denny, of Portland, Oregon, 
lived in China and Corea 14 years. He 
raised Chinese pheasants there and intro¬ 
duced them into this country. He objects 
to their being called Mongolian, as it is 
not the correct name. 

In a letter, Mrs. Denny savs: ‘These 
birds are the pure ring-necked China 
pheasant, absolutely pure, no matter what 
anyone may say to the contrary,” They 
are common all over China, Corea and 
Mongolia. She adds that she never heard 
of one being called Mongolian in the E^st. 
Mr. Davenport, of New Jersey, who has 
the largest collection of pheasants in the 
world, says there is a Mongolian pheasant, 
but it has never been seen in this country. 
It is twice as large as the Chinese. 

I have been raising the Chinese birds 6 
years, and they breed true to type and 
markings. If Mr. Darlington breeds birds 
of various sizes and markings, some with 
collar perfect, others with but little white 
on neck, from the same matings, it proves 
beyond any doubt that there is English 
blood in the stock. That mixture is al¬ 
ways easier to raise than the pure blood. 

H. R. Foster, Ashby, Mass. 


COONS DO CALL. 

I note what Mr. Wakeman says about 
coons making a noise. Until 3 or 4 years 
ago I always doubted that coons could 
call to one another. My wife and I were 
camped on one of the tributaries of the 
Saginaw river. I heard during the night 
this so-called coon or screech owl call di¬ 
rectly across the stream from our tent. 
I got up to investigate and found a young 
coon in a trap across the river. 

The animal made a noise much like the 
screech owl’s call. The coon would rise on 
tip toes, hump up his back and make this 
sound, repeating it every 2 or 3 minutes. 
The call that coon gave at least 50 
times while I watched him was a hoo-hoo- 
hoo in rapid succession and on a key near 
to the moaning dove’s note. A man might 
hear this call all Jiis life and not know it 
was a coon’s, but I happened to be fortu¬ 
nate in seeing what I have related. 

R. P. Alden, Saginaw, Mich. 

We had 5 half-grown coons in our 
show window. As soon as the lights were 
turned out at night and everything was 
quiet, they would make a noise similar to 
that made by a screech owl or a tree frog. 
I can not say whether the sound was made 
by the male or the females. It was of suf¬ 
ficient volume to be heard 300 or 400 yards 
under favorable conditions. I have had 
observing hunters tell me that during 
mating season coons will call and answer 
from one wood to another at sundown, and 
later. I don’t think anyone will question 
the ability of a coon to make a noise when 
he is nailed by a dog. These coons were 
captured in a rather peculiar manner. A 
turtle net, which had been baited with fish, 
was pulled out of the river and left over 
night on the bank. The next morning it 
had a mother coon and five youngsters in 
h. Claude Rapp, Troy, O. 


WOLF AND FOX TRAPPING. 

No one can tell Mr. Carey the best way 
for him to trap wolves and foxes, because 
a method successful in one man’s hands 
may prove an utter failure in another’s. 
Mr. Carey must experiment for himself, al¬ 
ways remembering that when intelligence 
is pitted against brute cunning the odds 
are with the latter. 

For wolf trapping use a No. 4 trap with 
8 inch spread of jaws, a 6 or 8 foot chain 
with a 3 pronged drag hook, and a clog of 
about 40 pounds weight. For foxes use a 
No. 2 trap with 474 inch spread, a light 
chain and grab, and no drag. Many trap¬ 
pers use the common single spring rat trap 
for foxes. 

Dip your traps in fresh blood of any 
kind: dip. also, a clean pair of gloves. Let 
all dry, and thereafter do not touch traps 
or bait save with the gloves. Choose your 
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^ound carefully. Dig holes for t' ’ chain 
and toggle and a shallow one for t.he trap, 
putting the sod and earth you remove on 
a blanket. Cover chain and trap with 
earth, and carry surplus dirt to a distance. 
Before covering the tran put moss or wool 
beneath the pan so dirt can not get under 
to hinder the working. Then cover with 
% inch of earth. Smooth the dirt with a 
brush or a rabbit skin. Then, if you have 
done your work well, you will find it hard 
to tell just where the trap is buried. Bait 
for wolves with scraps of fresh meat on 
which rabbit hair has been sprinkled. For 
foxes use scraps of fried beef rolled in 
honey; or use nice, fish, poultry or rabbits. 
If you have been clever you will miss your 
trap the second or third morning, but you 
can easily follow it by the drag or grab 
hook trail. 

If Mr. Carey has no luck with this meth¬ 
od I shall be glad to give him others. Have 
often wished Recreation would devote 
more space to trapping lore. 

Old Trapper, Gardner, Mass. 


COLLECTORS SHOULD BE RESTRAINED. 

I fully appreciate the efforts you are 
making for the preservation of our 
game. fish, and song birds. Enclosed is 
an advertisement from The Oologist, an 
ornithological magazine, showing plainly 
where our song birds are going. Can 
nothing be done with such fellows as How¬ 
ard? Have they a special license to col¬ 
lect birds' eggs to sell? 

C. Bloom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The ad. follows: 

I am collecting this season in Southern Ari> 
zona in the Huachuca mountains. I am securing 
many rare and desirable sets, including red-faced, 
Virginia, Audubon’s, black-throated gray, Lucy’s, 
olive, Grace’s, and Sonora yellow warblers; 
Coues’, Vermillion, sulphur-bellied, olivaceous and 
buff-breasted fly-catchers; Stephen’s whip-poor- 
will; rivoli, broadtailed, cactus and black-chinned 
hummers; Arizona and long-crested jays; Scott’s 
oriole; hepatic and Coopers tanager; rock and 
canon wrens; canon towhee, painted redstart, 
Arizona junco, pt^y nuthatch, chestnut backed 
bluebird, white-ne»ed ravens and many other 
varieties too numerous to mention here. Nests 
with all sets not larger than jays. 

O. W. Howard, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 

ANSWER. 

No doubt some of these collectors who 
advertise birds' eggs and skins for sale 
have special licenses from their respective 
State authorities for making such collec¬ 
tions, but even so, privileges thus con¬ 
ferred are usually abused. No man should 
ever be allowed to collect such specimens 
for sale. Schools, colleges and museums 
that really need eggs and skins for study 
and for educational purposes can afford to 
send out their o.wn collectors, and this 
commercial traffic in such specimens should 


be prohibited. Several States have laws 
pronibiting the buying, selling or having in 
possession for sale of any song or insec¬ 
tivorous bird or part thereof, and all other 
States should pass such laws in the near 
future.— Editor. ^ 


COLORATION OF GOLD FISH: 

I have a friend who has kept gold fish 
several years. She has been fortunate in 
rearing them and they seem perfectly 
healthy. Among the number have been sev¬ 
eral with black markings, and an especially 
handsome one of a beautiful copper color 
with considerable black on back, sides, and 
head; but after a few months the black 
disappeared and the fish became the ordi¬ 
nary gold color. They appear as healthy 
as the others. Please tell me the cause of 
the peculiar coloration and of Us dis^- 
pearance. M. D. Blanchard, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

ANSWER. 

The coloration of domestic gold fish is 
a purely artificial one, which has been ac¬ 
quired through many generations of culti¬ 
vation. The original color of the species 
was a greenish or coppery olive with ten¬ 
dencies toward golden and blackish. It is 
no uncommon thing in a brood of gold fish 
to find all sorts of colors from the original 
to the ordinary red. These colors, however, 
like those of other domestic animals, are 
more or less unstable, the tendency being to 
revert either to the original color or to take 
on blotches of black or white. These 
blotches later frequently turn to some other 
color, often red or greenish. The phenom¬ 
enon is a purely natural one and does not 
in any way indicate a diseased condition of 
the fish. If it is desired to perpetuate the 
black or bronze colors, the individuals 
showing those characteristics should be 
used as breeders. Even if the colors disap¬ 
pear in the individuals selected, they are 
likely to reappear and remain more per¬ 
manently in their descendants.— Editor. 


REFERRED TO MY READERS. 

Twelve years ago or about the time Ok¬ 
lahoma was opened up, hawks appeared 
here about the middle of September, com¬ 
ing from the South and going North. 
They remained only a day or 2. For 6 
years following they were not seen. Since 
then they come every fall, always going 
North. Persons living 30 to 50 miles West 
of here say the birds pass over there as 
well. I think I can distinguish 4 varieties 
—red-breasted, band tail, small slate col¬ 
ored and black. I should like to know 
where they go, and why. 

Elmer Dukelow, Hutchinson, Kan. 
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Essex, 

Franklin 


Schenectady, 

Suffolk. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 


County. Name of Warden. Addrew. 

New York, Conrad L. Meyer, a6 W. Broadway. 
Livingston M. De La Ver^e, Lakeville. 

K.S. Chamberlain, Mt. Morns. 

Nassau, WUlett Smith, Freeport, L. I. 

Albany, C. D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

\llegany, J.D. Holden, Belmont. 

Broome, John Sullivan, Sanitaria Spnngs 

•• R. R. Mathewson, Binghamton. 

Cayuga, H. M. Haskell. Weedsport. 

Cortland. J- A. Wood, Cortland, 

Chemung, Fred. Uhle, Hendy Creek, 

“ M. A. Baker, Elimra. 

E. P. Dorr, 103 D. S. Morgan 

Erie, Building, Buffalo, 

“ Marvin H. Butler, Morilla. 

Essex, W. H. Broughton, Moriah. 

Franklin, Jas. Eccles, St. Falls. 

W. J. Martin, McColToms. 

Montgomery. Charles W. Scharf, Canajoharic. 
Oneida, J. M. Scoville, 

Orange, Wilsor. Crans. , Midmetown. 

J. Hampton Kidd, Newburgh. 
Richmond, f-ewis Morris. Port Richmond. 

St. Lawrence. Dr.B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 

• A. N. Clark, Sevey. 

Schenectady, L W. Fumside, Schenectady. 

Suffolk. F. J. Fellows, Central Islip, L. I. 

P. F. Tabor. Orient, L. 1 . 

Tioga, Geo. Wood, 


Jefferson, 

Herkiiner, 

Rensselaer. 

Oswego, 

Putnam, 

Schuyler, 

1 

Stark, 

Franklin. 

Cuyahoga, 

Clark, 

Erie, 

Fulton, 

AUen, 

Hamilton, 

Knox, 

Lorain, 

OtUwa, 

Muskinfnini, 

Saoto. 

Highland, 


P. F. Tabor. Orient, L. 1 . 

X .UK<., Geo. W;ood, 

w 2 hington. C. L. Allen, P* 

“ A. S. Temple. Whitehall. 

“ J.E. Barber, Dresden. 

Westchester, George Poth, Ple^ntville. 

“ Chas. Seacor, 57 Pelham Road. 

New Rochelle. 

Essex, H. E. Braman, Keene Valley. 

Dut^^^ } Jackson’s Comers. 

Orange, Thomas Harris, PortJ^is. 

Onondaga, Tames Lush Memphis. 

Yates, B. L. Wren^ Penn Yan. 

“ Seymour Poineer, Branch Port. 

Dutchess, Chas. H.DeLong, Pawling. 

“ Jacob Tompkins, Billings. 

O' eens, Gerard Van Nostrand, Flushing, L. I. 
* W.S.Mygrant, 46 Elton Street, 

Brooklyn. 

P.A.Geepel, 473 , Grand Ave., 

Astona, L. 1 . 

M. A. DeVall, The Corners. 

Wm.S. Mead, Woodstock. 

C. E. Van Order, Watertown. 

D. F. Sperry, Old Forge. 

Beni. McNary, Bath. 

J. E, Manning, 154 West Utica St. 

H. L. Brady, Mahopac Falls. 

G. C. Fordham, Watkins. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

A. Dangeleisen, Massillon. 

Brook l 1 Terry, 208 Woodward Av., 


M. A. DeVall, 
Wm,S. Mead. 

C. E. Van Order, 

D. F. Sperry, 
Benj. McNary, 

J. E. Manning, 
H. L. Bradv, 

G. C. Fordham, 


A. W. Hitch, 

Fred C. Ross, 

David Sutton, 

L. C. Berry, 

S. W. Knisely, 
W. C. Rippey 


Knox, Grant Phillips, Mt. Vernon. 

Lorain, T.J. Bates, Elyna. 

Ottawa, Fra^ B. Shirley, Lakeside. 

Muskingum, Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

Saoto/ J. F. Kelley, 

Highland, James G. Lyle, Hillsboro. 

IX)CAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row, Stam 


208 Woodward Av., 
Columb^. 

161 Osbom St., 
Cleveland. 

169 W. Main St., 
Springfield. 

418 Jackson St 
Sandusky. 
Swanton. 

Lima. 

4465 Eastern Ave., 
Cincinnati. 

Mt. Vernon. 
Elyria. 

Lakeside. 

Zanesville. 

Portsmouth. 

Hillsboro. 


Litchteld. 


County. Name of Warden. AddrjMS. 

New Haven, Wilbur E. Beach, 318 Chapel Street, 

New Haven, Ct. 
** D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth St., 

Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk. 

“ J.J. Blick, Wrentham. 

S. W. Fuller, East Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone. 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jos. Ashmore, 
Edw. Vanderbilt, 
Roland Mitchell, 


124 Taylor St., 

Trenton 

Dentzville, 

Trenton. 
739 Centre St., 

Trenton. 
Pompton Plains. 
Dover. 


Somerset, 

Sussex, 

Union, 

Warn n, 
Monmouth. 

LOCAL 

Jefferson, 

Ferry, 

Warren. 

Juniata, 

Venango, 

Potter 


Crawford, 


Butler, 

Allegheny, 

Beaver, 


Lack, 

Carbon. 

Cumberland, 

Wyoming, 

Tioga, 

Lycoming, 

Montgomery, 

Bradford, 

Clarion, 

Cameron, 


Joseph Pellet. Pompton PI 
Chas. W. Blake, Dover. 

Francis E. Cook, Butler. 

Calone Orr, Hibernia. 

G. E. Morris. Somerville. 

Isaac D. Williams, Branchville. 
A. H. Miller. Cranford. 

C. M. Hawkins, Roselle. 

{fejfTatner. } PhilUpsbur, 
Dory-Hunt, Wanague. 


WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANl 
John Noll, Sykesville. 

Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

F. P. Sweet, Goodwill 1 

Clifford Singer, Oakland M 

G. D. Ben^ct Pleasantvil 
Ira Murphy, Couderspoi 
Wiley Barrows, Austin. 
Chas. Barrows, Austin. 

Jasper Tillotson, Tillotson. 
Geo. T. Meyers, Tilusvillev 
J. B. Lamb, Buel. 


>, Roselle. 

I Phillipsburg. 
Wanague. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Sykesville. 
Lebo. 

Goodwill Hill. 
, Oakland Mills. 
Pleasantville. 
Coudersport 
, Austin. 

Austin. 


J. B. Lamb, , 

W.H. Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave.. 

Johnstown. 

F. J. Forquer, Murnnsville. 

S. H. Allen, • Natrona. 

N. H. Covert, Beaver Falls. 

W.R. Keefer, _ , ’* 

C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

L. P. Fessenden, G.anere. 
Wm.Weir, Moosjc- , 

Asa D. Hontz, East Mauch Chunk 
J.C. Gill, Mechanksburg. 

Cyrus Walter, Tunkhannock. 

E. B. Beaumont, Jr^ Lawrenceville. 

G. H. Simmoni, Westfield. 

Jas. J. Brennan, Oval. 

B. D. Kurtz, Cammal. 

Walter Lusson, Ardmore 
L. C. Parsons. Ardmore. 

Geo. B. Loop, Sayre. 

Isaac'Keener, New Bethlehem. 


Duke Center. 


Sayre. 

New Bethlehem. 


Isaac rvccno*, 

* Harry Hemphill, Emporium. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 
Kalkaska, W. H. Dunham, Kalkaska. 

Kalamazoo, C. E. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass. Thomas Dewey. Dowagiac. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 


Mecklenburg, 
King William 
Sm^he, 


J.H. Ogbum, 

N. H. Montapia, 
J. M. Hughes, 

. k. D. Bates. 


King & Queen, R. D. BatM, 
Louisa, T. P. Harris, 


Lynham, 


South Hill. 
Palls. 

Chatham Hill. 
Newtown. 
Applegrove. 
412 W. Marshall 
Richmond. 


East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, Harrisonburg. 


X.. - * “*ford:Ct. 

Harvey C. Went, ii Park St., Bridge¬ 
port, Ct. 

Samuel Waklee, Box 373* istratford. 
Dr. H. L. Ross, P. (X Box 100, Ca¬ 
naan, Ct. 

San^ford Brainerd. Ivor) tun. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 
Fremont, Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 

UinU, {I.L.^e^son, 

Carbon. Kirk Dyer, Medicine & 

Big Horn, E. p. V»p Pyl»p, tlwk- 


Medicine Bow. 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 

Sumner, W. G. Harris, Gallatin 

Stewart, John H. Lory, Bear Spring. 

Robertson* C. C. ^ 11 , Springneld. 

Montgomery, P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 
Hall, £. C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEV/ HAMPSHIRE. 

Cheschire, S. C. Ellis. Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, Lempster. 

“ J. W. Davidson, Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland, Wm. J. Liddle,. Box 281. Fair Haven 
LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard, lath ave and 17th 

St.. Moline. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, 

A. C. Cooper. Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascol, Grand Mound. 

Pattawattamie, Dr. C. Engel, Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan, James West, Methow. 


LOCAL CHAPTERS. 


Albert Lea, Minn., 
Angelica, N. Y., 
Austin, Pa., 

Boston, Mass., 
Buffalo. N.Y., 
Cammal.Pa.. 
Carbon Co., Pa., 
Charlestown, N. H., 
Coudersport, Pa., 
Cresco, Iowa., 
Davis, W. Va., 
Dowagiac, Mich., 
Evansville, Ind., 
Fontanet, Ind.. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jerome, Ariz., 
Johnsonburg. Pa., 
Kalispell, Mont., 
Keene, N. H., 

Lake Co., Ind., 
Loganpsort, Ind., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
New Albany, IndM 
New Bethlehem, Pa 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 
Reynoldsville, Pa., 
Rochester. N. Y., 

St Paul, Minn., 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
Seattle, Wash., 
Sirracuse, N. Y., 
Terre Haute. Ind, 
The Dalles, Ore., 
Winona, Minn., 


H. A. Morgan, 

C. A. Lathrop, 

W. S. Warner, 
Capt. W. I. Stone, 

H. C. Gardiner, 

B. A. Ovenshire, 

E. F. Frey, 

W. M. Bushwell, 

I . L. Murphy, 

J. L. Platt, 

J. Heltzen, 

W. F. Hoyt, 

F. M. Gilbert, 

•W. H. Perry, 

W. L. Waltemarth 
Hunter Wood, 
Joseph E. Bell. 

Dr. L. A. Hawkins, 
W. J. Stebbins, 
Tohn Eaknght, 

F. P. Beedle, 

Dr. R.C. Mackey, 
E. B. McConnell, 
Dr.J H. Swartz. 
Dr. J. F. Weathers, 
.. Isaac Keener, 

Dr. H. R. PhilUps, 

C. F. Hoffman, 

C. H. McChesney 
O. T. Denriy, 

J. W. Furnside, ’ 
M. Kelly. 

C.C Truesdell, 

« •. F. Thiede, 

C. B. Cushing, 

C. M. Morse, 


Rear Warden 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number: 

Syracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles. . 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. \ . Photographic 

Blai^^mera Co ,Rochester,N.Y.Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 1528 
Arapahoe St., Denver Col. . 

James Acheson, Tallx>t St„ St. Ihoiua Ontariso, 
Sporting goi^. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 72d street. New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street. New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street. New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street. New York 
City. 

£. S. Towne, care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 
yoke, Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street. Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. T. F. Pierson, 20 W. 52d street. New Y'ork 

City. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seympur, 25 W^l street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Maple street, Kingston, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street. Flushing, L. I. 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IlL 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 5th avenue. New York 

H. Williams, P. B. 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Nev^rt, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 

G. S. Edgell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Lake, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandino, Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston. Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. S. Brown, 241 South 5th street, Reading, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don’t they join? Will some 
one please take a club and wake them up? 


SALE OF GAME CAN BE STOPPED. 

Mr. C. C. Truesdell, Rear Warden of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Chapter of the League, 
has sent me the following letter: 

Mr. Chas. Truesdell, Syracuse, N. Y.: 

I regret to disagree with the League in 
regard to bill relating to the sale of grouse. 
I am opposed to such a law. So is our 
club, and I have already made our objec¬ 
tions known to the members of our Legis¬ 
lature and our Senator. If you get the bill 
passed you will make a grand mistake, be¬ 
cause it is so unjust that you can never 
enforce it. It would be a dead letter on 
the books and a dead weight on other laws 
that are not unjust. You ask taxpayers to 
pay their cash to make the laws, and pay 
game protectors to execute the game; yet 
you would prohibit the use of the game^ 
save to a small percentage, viz: 
those only who shoot. Why ask the 
people to produce game birds at such a 
cost and prohibit their use? 

Z. L. Parker. 

This is an old man. He wants to eat 
all the game himself, so his children and 
grandchildren and their issue will not have 
indigestion. C. C. Truesdell. 

To Mr. Parker I replied as follows: 

Mr. C. C. Truesdell has sent me your 
letter. I beg to give you in reply some 
information which you may not have ob¬ 
tained from other sources, and which will 
no doubt interest you. You say it will be 
impossible to enforce a law prohibiting the 
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sale of wcx>dcock, grouse and quails. There 
arc 24 States in the Union which already 
have laws on their statute books prohibit¬ 
ing the sale of certain species of game at 
all times of the year. The quail is one of 
the birds included in all of these laws. 
In some cases the prohibition also 
includes ruflFed grouse, prairie chickens, 
wild turkeys, etc. Such laws are, of 
course, always aimed to protect the species 
of game which, through thoughtlessness or 
greed of sportsmen, or game dealers, or 
game hogs, have become so scarce as to 
require rigid and vigorous measures for 
their protection. 

These prohibitory laws are being en¬ 
forced in all the States referred to. This 
League alone has convicted 330 people 
for violations of such laws within the past 
year. Ohio has a law prohibiting the sale 
of quails at all times, and about 250 people 
were convicted in that State last year for 
violations of this provision in the law. If 
such laws can be enforced in other States, 
why not in New York? 

If we succeed in getting the bill through 
the Legislature at Albany, you may rest 
assured this League will see that it is rig¬ 
idly enforced throughout the State. That 
is what this League was made for, and it 
has certainly shown itself competent thus 
far to carry out its intentions. 

We may not succeed in getting the bill 
through this year, but if not we will go at 
it again next year as soon as the Legisla¬ 
ture assembles, and we shall keep at it 
until we pass the bill. We shall not stop 
at prohibiting the sale of quails and 
woodcock, but we shall have laws 
prohibiting the sale of all kinds of 
game, at all times, in all the States 
of the Union, within 5 years. There 
are thousands of people demanding the 
passage of such laws in States where they 
do not already exist, and there will be 
hundreds of thousands demanding them 
within the next few years. Game is not a 
l^itimate article of commerce. It belongs 
to the people of the State in their sovereign 
capacity, and it is a fundamental principle 
of law, as old as the hills, that a man may 
take from the public property enough for 
his own use, but he may not sell any of it. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has said that a man who kills game and 
reduces it to possession acquires even then 
only a qualified interest in it He may use 
it as food or may use the skins of game ani¬ 
mals for clothing, or for any other do¬ 
mestic purposes, but he may not sell. 

The Government allows the settler to go 
on Government land and get all the tim¬ 
ber he needs to build his house, his barns, 
his f^ces, his bridges, and even supply 
his family with fuel, but let him cut one 
tree and sell it. and he then commits a 
penitentiary offencet G. O. Shields. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVISION. 

Chief Warden Brooks has lately sent out 
a circular letter in which he says: 

As we are entering on another year, this 
seems an opportune time to review the 
year just closed. Comparing the present 
condition of this division with that of a 
year ago, the result is gratifying, although 
not so much so as I wish. A year ago this 
division was organized with 25 members, 
and E. W. Wild was appointed Chief War¬ 
den. In May, Mr. Wild, for lack of time 
to devote to the work, resigned and C. M. 
Brooks, of Keene, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. At that time there were 44 mem¬ 
bers in the State. In the next 6 months 
the division doubled its membership.. Hav¬ 
ing passed the 50 mark we were entitled 
to a Secretary-Treasurer, and Sidiiey Co- 
nant, of Keene, was appointed to that po¬ 
sition. Two local chapters were organized, 
one in Cheshire county, F. P. Beedle, Rear 
Warden, and one in Sullivan County. W. 
M. Buswell, Rear Warden. Several local 
game wardens were also appointed. The 
division has distributed the League printed 
matter throughout the State. It has also 
printed circular letters and the State fish 
and game laws, etc., for distribution to 
members and sportsmen. 

A word to the me;nbers: Do not think 
your duty ended when you cast your vote 
for the division officers. What can these 
officers do without the support of the mem¬ 
bers? Comparatively little. You will prob¬ 
ably say, “How can I support them ?“ There 
are several ways. First, by renewing your 
membership immediately on its expiration. 
Second, by inducing 2 or 3 of your friends 
to join the League. Do you realize what 
it would mean to our cause if every mem¬ 
ber secured 2 new members this next year ? 
It would more than treble our influence; 
and every member owes it not only to his 
division but to the National League to get 
to work. Third, keep your eyes open for 
violations of the fish and game laws, re¬ 
port all cases to the League officers and 
assist these officers to prosecute the offend¬ 
ers. If every member will take it on him¬ 
self to do these 3 things, the next 12 months 
will see the League an important factor in 
fish and game matters throughout the 
State. 

To the readers of Recreation and sports¬ 
men who are not members, let me say a 
few words. Join the L. A. S. at once. We 
are working for your interests, and in re¬ 
turn you should give us your support by 
joining our ranks. Send your name to 
the division officers and we will gladly 
explain our work to you and listen to your 
suggestions. 

To those who wish to join or renew and 
do not know how to do it: Send your 
name, your address and your dollar 
to the Chief Warden. We will see 
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that your money is sent to the 
proper authority and your name en¬ 
rolled on the books. Give us your moral 
and financial support and we will work 
for the best interests of the fish and game. 

Clarence M. Brooks, 
Chief Warden New Hampshire Division. 


DO THE SAME IN YOUR TOWN. 

Two more State divisions of the League 
have recently been organized. These are 
North Dakota and Oklahoma. This brings 
the total number up to 40, and we hope to 
organize the remaining 11 States during 
the coming winter. Will not the members 
oi the League in Alabama, Alaska, Arkan¬ 
sas, Delaware, Georgia, Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, Manrland, Mississippi, North 
Carolyia and South Carolina kindly stir 
themselves ? The experience of sportsmen 
in the 40 States already organized shows 
what is possible. It would be just as easy 
to enroll 25 members in each of the States 
not yet organized as it was to get them in 
those that have completed their quota. It 
only remains for some earnest, energetic 
man in any good sized town to turn out, 
collect the dollars and send them in with 
the names. It is entirely safe to say that 
25 applications for League membership 
can be had in any town of 2,000 inhabitants 
anywhere in the United States if the right 
man will take the work in hand and push 
it one day. For instance, there are 
119 members in Albert Lea, Minn., 31 in 
Angelica, N. Y., 43 in Austin, Pa., 31 in 
Cresco, Iowa, 40 in Davis, W. Va., 31 in 
Dowagiac, Mich., 69 in Evansville, Ind., 
79 in Jerome, Ariz., 26 in Kalispell, Mont., 

55 in The Dalles, Oreg., 58 in Coudersport. 
Pa., 25 in Carbon County, Pa., 56 in Car- 
mal. Pa., 29 in Cheshire County, N. H., 
58 in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 29 in Glenns Feriy, 
Idaho, 36 in Hopkinsville, Ky., 50 in 
Bowling Green, Ky., 25 in Fontanel, Ind., 
44 in Johnsonburg, Pa., 64 in Logansport, 
Ind., 50 in Lake County, Ind., 30 in Min- 
tum, Colo., 28 in Mechanicsburg, Pa., 25 
in New Bethlehem, Pa., 64 in New Al¬ 
bany, Ind., 27 in Penn Yan, N. Y., 27 in 
Owego, N. Y., 25 in Reynoldsville, Pa., 

56 in Seattle, Wash., 34 in Terre Haute, 

Ind., 57 in Winona, Minn., 44 in Wichita, 
Kan., 27 in Victor, Mont., 30 in Ralston, 
Pa., 52 in Lewiston, Mont., 50 in Mis¬ 
soula, Mont., 44 in Carson, Nev., 43 in 
Lead, S. D., 31 in Providence, R. I., 29 
in Steubenville. Ohio, 27 in Ludington, 
Mich., 29 in Oklahoma City, Okla., and 27 
in Cheyenne, Wyo. Then why should there 
not be 25 in any other live town in the 
country? - 

AN EXCELLENT PLAN. 

The protection of our game birds from 
the hog and the pot hunter is a question that 
ought to be uppermost in the of al| 


League wardens and members. Plans for 
the coming campaign ought to begin to be 
worked out. Where a member or warden 
is alone in the field it is almost impossible 
to get sufficient evidence to convict I have 
thought of a scheme, and offer it for con¬ 
sideration. I have interested some farmers 
and obtained their consent to post their 
land, and have ordered made at my own 
expense 100 signs forbidding hunting or 
trespassing. Each will be signed by the 
owner of the land on which it will be 
placed. The land owners have promised 
to put them up according to 
my directions and will inform me 
of all trespassing. In return I have 
promised that I will prosecute any and 
. il persons caught on the grounds with a 
gun or in any way violating the law. We 
know that “fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread," but after one or 2 fools are 
caught, others will take warning. In this 
way we can give the birds a place to stay 
where they will not be molested. So far I 
have posted nearly 1,000 acres of the best 
quail ground in this section, and the first 
person caught on it will get the full legal 
dose. Wm. S. Mead, 

L. A. S. Warden Ulster Co., N. Y. 

This is an excellent plan and one that 
has been in operation for several years past 
in many localities. The League also fur¬ 
nishes cloth posters, in any numbers de¬ 
sired, to any person who will agree to put 
them up. In these posters the League of¬ 
fers a reward of $10 for any person con¬ 
victed of violation of the fish or game law 
of any State, and we pay such rewards 
nearly every week. Persons interested in 
the preservation of game and fish, no mat¬ 
ter where, are invited to send for such 
number of these League posters as they 
can place to advantage.— Editor. 


PASTE IT IN YOUR HAT. 

The fourth annual meeting of the L. 
A. S. will be held in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
the second Wednesday of February, 1902. 
Eligible for membership therein: 

All general officers of the League. 

All chief wardens, vice wardens and 
secretary-treasurers of divisions. 

All delegates chosen by the several divi¬ 
sions, and the chairmen of all standing 
committees. 

Members who may determine to attend 
are requested to send notice to the. Secre¬ 
tary at once, in order that a hall of suitable 
size may be engaged and proper arrange¬ 
ments made for hotel and other accommo¬ 
dations. We hope to have at least 30 
States represented in this meeting. We 
especially invite all local wardens to be 
present. It will greatly benefit the cause 
to hav^ the members from varioqs gtatej 
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and from various portions of each State 
meet, become acquainted, exchange views 
and ideas, and thus fit themselves for bet¬ 
ter and more effective work at home. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 

While I can not give you an accurate 
report of the work done under our new 
game and fish laws, which went into force 
March 8 and May ii, 1901, respectively, I 
can tell you approximately what has been 
done. Over $4,000 have been re¬ 
ceived from non-resident licenses. 
About 135 convictions have been 
made and about 100 of the number have 
contributed $20 each to the game and fish 
protective fund. About 150 seines and nets 
and about 35 fish spears have been seized 
and destroyed. This is a reasonably fair 
showing, but by the last of the year it 
will be more than double this. 

Hon. £. L. Littleton, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I am surprised to hear that my member¬ 
ship in the L. A. S. has not been kept up 
for the past 2 years. I supposed that mat¬ 
ter had been attended to. I presume, how¬ 
ever, I must have overlooked it. I there¬ 
fore enclose the amount of my last 2 
years* dues, in addition to $25, which I 
understand entitles me to a life member¬ 
ship in the League. This will prevent the 
possibility of any further neglect to pay 
dues, and I am glad to belong to the 
League, as I thoroughly approve the work 
you are doing. 

Austin Corbin, New York. 


November 7th I received a letter from 
Mr. R. L. Brashear, of Bowling Green, 
Ky., enclosing a check for $53, in payment 
for an equal number of League member¬ 
ships. The names of the applicants were 
enclosed with the check. 

About once a week some man some- 
w'here wakes up and decides that he will 
go out and get the boys to join the League. 
He goes at it and almost invariably gets 
every sportsman he approaches on the sub¬ 
ject. Strange that the other fellows don*t 
wake up. - 

George Bauman, of Marblehead Junction, 
Ohio, and Alec Nielsen, of Venice. Ohio, 
were arrested on the charge of catching 
undersized catfish in violation of law. The 
arrests were made by Game Warden David 
Sutton, Frank Shirley and G. H. Whitford. 
Mr. Sutton is a member and a local war¬ 
den of the L. A. S. The accused men 
pleaded guilty and were fined $25 and costs 
each. This is another example of the good 
work done by the wardens of the League. 


Matters are coming our way all over the 
State. Lately a man was fined $68.50 for 
having a wild duck in his possession out of 
feason. His attorney argued that a dead 


duck wasn’t a wild duck. The next day a 
man was fined $36 for having illegal nets 
in his possession. In the same week 
a man was drowned in the adjoining county 
while seining. Providence seems on ou/ 
side. Hon. Frank L. Littleton, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


IT WILL LAST A YEAR. 

A yearly subscription to Recreation fur¬ 
nishes one of the most delightful, instruc¬ 
tive, entertaining presents you can possibly 
give a man or boy who is interested in 
nature, in fishing, shooting, amateur 
photography; or, who is fond of the woods, 
the fields, the mountains, the lakes or the 
rivers. 

• Many of the presents which people give 
their friends afford pleasure only for a few 
days, or weeks. A subscription to Recrea¬ 
tion means solid comfort a whole year. 
It reminds your friend 12 times during the 
year of your kindness and generosity. 
There are many men and women who for 5 
years past have annually sent in long lists 
of names of friends, accompanied with a 
check in order that these friends might be 
made happy a whole year. Would it not 
be well for you to adopt this plan ? 

Try it ?nd see how grateful the recipient 
will be. _ 

A major and surgeon of the army sta¬ 
tioned in the Philippines writes us that re¬ 
cently, when the chief nurse of a small 
base hospital in Southern Luzon was sent 
away, there was a great struggle among the 
5 nurses remaining for the vacant po¬ 
sition, which meant a distinct increase in 
pay. Each one of the 5 came to the office 
of the surgeon in charge, to show cause 
why she should be appointed chief nurse, 
and why none of the others were entitled 
to that distinction. The young Solomon in 
charge was “up against it’’; but gave the 
following decision: “Each one of you must 
write on a piece of paper her exact age, 
and send it sealed to me. The oldest 
woman will be made chief nurse.” There 
is still a vacancy as chief nurse in a small 
base hospital in Southern Luzon.—Argon¬ 
aut. _ 

RECREATION’S FAIRY. 

F. E. TARBOX. 

There once was a man, 

So I’ve heard say, 

Who shot everything 
That came his way. 

There was also a fairy. 

So light and airy, 

Who lived in a bog 
Just like a frog; 

She changed that man, 

With gun in hand, 

Into a hog. 

With a set of bristles 
Like last year's thistles. 
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EDITEU «Y DR B. K. FERNOW, 

* Director of the New York School of Forestry, Cornell University, assisted by Dr. John C. Gifford of the sain* 

institution. 

It takes thirty years to grow a tree^nd thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


NATURE SANCTUARIES. 

J. W. LLOYD. 

I should like to interest all naturalists, 
game preservers, natural history societies, 
village improvement clubs, and the like, in 
the work of establishing Nature Sanctu¬ 
aries; that is, places where, as far as may 
be, all animal, vegetable and mineral na¬ 
ture would be left free, wild and un¬ 
changed. 

Now that the League of American 
Sportsmen, the Audubon Societies and 
others are working for bird and game pro¬ 
tection as never before; since forestry is a 
profession and the preservation of forests 
is attracting national attention; now that 
books on nature are multiplying and grow¬ 
ing so popular as to be found in almost 
every home; and that Yellowstone Park is 
actually such a sanctuary, the time seems 
ripe for this movement. 

What I have to propose is this: That 
every township in the United States buy 
and set apart a piece of land, however 
small, and dedicate it to Nature; a place 
where no wild animal shall ever be mo¬ 
lested, tree cut, flower picked, or stone 
removed. 

If you have at all the soul of a natur¬ 
alist, think of being able to reach, within 
an hour’s walk, a place w’here the wild 
birds and beasts are so unafraid, yet nat¬ 
ural, that they fearlessly go on with all 
the usual processes of their lives as in¬ 
differently as if you were a tree, or a graz¬ 
ing ox. 1 nink of a place where the tree 
lies where it falls; where no texts or 
odious advertisements are painted on the 
rocks, no initials carved on the trees, no 
flowers pulled, roots and all, no ‘‘improve- 
ments” made! What a place for the lover 
of wild nature, of study for the student, of 
rest for the weary! Think what such an 
untouched spot would look like at the end 
of a century! 

In almost every township in the United 
States there is some bit of wild waste land, 
practically valueless for agriculture, that 
could be bought for a small sum and 
turned into a sanctuary. The more bar¬ 
ren, hilly, rocky, rugged or swampy, the 
better. Often the more utterly valueless 
such a place is, agriculturally or commer¬ 
cially, the more picturesque it is to the 
artistic eye, the more fitting in every way 
for the uses of a nature park. It would 
be an advantage, however, if in the spot 


chosen there should be a great variety of 
surface, soil and condition, swamp and hill, 
stream and pond, wet and dry, clay and 
sand, slope and level, evergreen and de¬ 
ciduous forest. 

In most of the forest States little would 
be necessary except to enclose such an 
area and leave it to nature. In the prairie 
States it would, no doubt, sometimes be 
necessary practically to create the sanctu¬ 
ary by planting trees and introducing the 
animals. The need of a place of the kind 
is tenfold greater in the prairie than in 
the forest lands, for many children in the 
open regions have never even seen a wild 
grove. To cultivate the soil thoroughly at 
first, and make one thick, broadcast sow¬ 
ing of mixed tree seeds and nuts, would 
probably be all the work ever necessary, 
even there, except fencing and buying a 
few animals. 

How vastly superior such a place would 
be to a formal park, with fancy pagodas, 
concrete walks, arranged shrubbery and 
signs of “Keep off the grass”! How su¬ 
perior to a menagerie of prisoned brutes, 
or a museum of stuffed victims, to an act¬ 
ual student of nature! “Wild Animals I 
Have Known” might then be the boast of 
every schoolboy. 

The sanctuary should belong to the 
community, although, of course, therc^ is 
nothing to prevent rich men from having 
private ones on their own estates. The land 
could cither be presented to the township 
by benevolent citizens, or bought by the 
community, collectively, and held as pub¬ 
lic property. The more everybody is in¬ 
terested in its possession and maintenance, 
the more its ends are likely to be sub¬ 
served. 

While the ideal of such a place is that 
of absolute wildness and undisturbed na¬ 
ture, there would probably not be many 
places where such an ideal could be quite 
consistently carried out. Probably in all 
places animals actually dangerous to hu¬ 
man life would have to be excluded. Rat¬ 
tlesnakes and copperheads would certainly 
be condemned, though it is to be hoped 
that all other snakes would be spared. 
Weasels would probably have to be 
checked or extirpated, not only because so 
wantonly murderous to poultry, but be¬ 
cause they might be equally so to birds, 
rabbits, squirrels, etc., thus defeating the 
very ends of the sanctuary; and unlimit¬ 
ed otters might soon exterminate the fish 
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in a small lake. Obviously, in a smalt pre¬ 
serve, the balance of life could not be pre¬ 
served as in a great wilderness. Army 
worms, gypsy moths, and their ilk, could 
not be given benefit of sanctuary, and 
most farmers would require that coyotes, 
foxes and such “varmints” be retused. 
Along this line a sort of compromise 
would be necessary, and perhaps the only 
way to effectively meet the difficulty would 
be to place each sanctuary in charge of a 
forester, or keeper. This forester should 
not be a rough, coarse specimen, a police 
guardian merely, but a man of gentle 
character, fond of animals and wild life, 
sympathetic to the artistic possibilities of 
the primitive and sufficiently educated by 
observation and study to name and explain 
to visitors the various animals, flowers, 
rocks and trees they might be curious 
about. He should be firm and vigilant, but 
a gentleman. Necessarily he should be a 
good shot and a skilled trapper, able to re¬ 
move undesired animals without frighten¬ 
ing the others. Such a keeper would be 
an absolute necessity to prevent poaching, 
intrusion of dogs, cats, stone throwing 
boys, flower thieves, bark thieves, rock 
painters and the like vandals. He could 
be domiciled in a little house of logs 'or 
stones in the middle of his domain, a house 
made as much like its wild surroundings 
as possible. 

The position of forester would be an 
ideal one for a naturalist, especially if his 
tastes were literary or his health delicate. 
To this man's judgment could be safely 
left the task of keeping a wise balance of 
life in his little world, preventing any one 
species from extirpating another or be¬ 
coming a nuisance to the public. He 
might properly be required to keep a jour¬ 
nal of observations on the weather, the 
habits of animals, etc., which would be 
valuable as a book of reference. His 
value as an experienced teacher to visitors 
and students should be great, too. 

The sanctuary should be open to all 
well behaved visitors, at all hours; but 
these should not be allowed to take into 
the park dogs, firearms, axes, traps, or 
other instruments likely to violate the 
sanctuary. They should not be allowed 
to deface or injure, or make frightening 
noises, remove anything, or to leave lunch 
baskets, boxes,'paper, ‘bottles, or such rub¬ 
bish. Perhaps the best way to secure 
these ends would be to require each 
would-be visitor to get permission from 
the forester, giving promise to respect in 
all things the objects of the sanctuary. 
To save repetition, the forester could have 
them sign name and address in a book, 
under a printed pledge, and then give each 
a badge to be worn conspicuously when¬ 
ever in the sanctuary; permission and 
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badge to be recalled from anyone guilty of 
violation. 

In one important respect the letter of the 
sanctuary might be broken in the interest 
of its spirit. Those who have observed 
nature, or read Wilson Flagg, know that 
all small birds and quadrupeds prefer a 
jungle, or tangled thicket, such as coun¬ 
try roadsides show, to a great forest to 
breed in. Yet, if left to itself, the sanc¬ 
tuary would in the course of half a cen¬ 
tury have only majestic trees, with little 
underbrush or cover for the shy and timid 
nesters. To obviate this, I would advise 
that a strip of perhaps 2 rods' width, about 
the borders of the sanctuary, be made into 
and kept a thicket. This could be easily 
done by partly severing the trunks of the 
larger trees every 5 years or so, and bend¬ 
ing down and pleaching the tops. The 
admission of light would cause an imme¬ 
diate junglelike growth of weeds, briars, 
sprouts and vines, mingling with the 
plashed tops, till nearly or quite impassable 
to man and the larger animals. This 
would quickly become the chosen and true 
home of most of the smaller ‘creatures in 
the sanctuary, especially the birds. In the 
breeding season it would swarm with life 
and ring with music. Possibly, for the 
shyer birds, one or more such jungles 
might be profitably made in the interior. 
Most of the minor plants and wild flowers 
would thrive better in these thickets, too, 
than under the great trees; and where only 
a small sanctuary could be afforded it 
might be better to make the greater part 
of it of this character. 

This surrounding jungle hedge would 
serve several other ends, also. It would 
attract birds, rabbits, etc., from the outside 
world, repel pursuing dogs, help to keep 
out horses, cows and such grazing beasts, 
and keep out the vision of the outer civil¬ 
ization from the nature-seeker wandering 
within. In stony countries the farmers 
living about the sanctuary would esteem it 
a privilege to be allowed to throw the 
stones from the clearing of their lands into 
this hedge, and might be encouraged to do 
so, as these stone heaps would be ideal 
castles of refuge for woodchucks, rabbits, 
chipmunks, red squirrels, mice, snakes, and 
such small fry. 

Birds and small mammals might be en¬ 
couraged, if necessary, by judicious doles 
of grain, nuts and seeds ; especially if the 
natural supply were lacking, in times of 
terrible cold or after severe winter storms. 

It would be well, too, to surround the 
sanctuary with a close wire fence to ex¬ 
clude dogs and grazing animals. 

Animals once resident in the neighbor¬ 
hood, but now extinct, or practically so, 
might be reintroduced, as raccoons, wood* 
chucks, wild turkeys; and a few dear 
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would be a beautiful feature. The many 
advantages of such a sanctuary are so 
self-evident they hardly need pointing out. 
Nevertheless, I will mention 2 or 3. 

As a means of discouraging the wanton 
cruelty of children and developing a sym¬ 
pathetic love for the lower animals and in¬ 
terest in their life and habits, it could not 
be excelled. 

To an animal artist or photographer, it 
would be paradise. 

As a place of refuge and refresh¬ 
ment for brains overwrought and souls 
saddened by the conflict, artificiality and 
shams of modern life, it would be worth 
inestimably more than its cost. There is 
no sanitarium like pure nature. 


HOW TREES GROW. 

'i enclose clipping from a recent issue 
of the New York Journal, and appeal to 
all the brethren of the woods to say if this 
be true. 

In Washington, Me., is a tract of i.ooo acres 
from which the spruce and pine timber has all 
been cut in the past 35 years. The tract was for¬ 
merly owned by the father of the late Judge 
Richard D. Rice, of Augusta. At the time of the 
death of the elder Rice no timber had been cut 
from the land except what had been stolen by 
timber thieves, who then infested the State. 

So extensive had this thievery become at one 
time that Rice determined to put a stop to it, and 
to that end he employed a blacksmith to make a 
great number of iron spikes. He had 2 of these 
spikes inserted, one on either side, in each of the 
most valuable trees on the tract, and on each 
spike were stamped his initials, “W. R.” 

After that the mill men, who generally knew 
where their logs came from, would not take any 
that they suspected of being from the Rice lands 
for fear the teeth of their saws would be knocked 
off against the “W. R.” spikes. Not being able 
to sell the logs, the thieves quit stealing from 
Rice’s land. 

Some years later, when the land was cleared 
of timber by its new owners, the story of the 
spikes was recalled. It was concluded th:it Rice’s 
blacksmith could not reach higher than 7 feet 
from the ground and' so the operators sawed off 
the trees at that height, expecting to steer clear 
of the spikes. But they forgot to allow for the 
growth of the trees and m.any a saw was ruined 
by the “W. R.'’ spikes, which were found 2$ to 
30 feet up in the trunks. 

This assumes that trees grow from be¬ 
low, like the Irishman’s house which was 
built by putting one brick under another 
till the building was completed. 

Trees increase their height by new 
growths from the extremities of the 
branches, new twigs each season. A spike 
driven into a tree 7 feet from the ground 
in 1901 will be 7 feet from the ground in 
2001, if the tree should live so long. Am 
I not right? 

W. H. Nelson, Washington, D. C. 

You have correctly stated the facts. 
Trees grow in length at their extremities; 
hence a spike driven in a tree at any 
height remains at that height.— Editor. 


DESTRUCTION OF WESTERN FORESTS. 

Miith of the pleasure of my trip to 
’Frisco was spoiled by smoke from forest 
fires. All along the Northern and South¬ 
ern Pacific railroads there was hardly a 
moment that one could not look out of the 
car window and see one or 2 forest fires 
raging in the hills. Thousands of acres 
of timber have been destroyed. It was so 
smoky I was unable to see Mount Tacoma 
at any time, going to or returning from 
Tacoma. The train conductor told me he 
had not seen Rainier for a month, on ac¬ 
count of the smoke. 

Mount Hood, the beautiful snow peal^ 
and the pride of Portland, was also invisi¬ 
ble, as was St. Helens, although the rail¬ 
road passes within 10 miles of the latter. 

Surely something could be done to pre¬ 
vent these terrible fires. They destroy in a 
few weeks what it takes centuries to pro¬ 
duce. Many of the fires, no doubt, arc 
caused by the carelessness of camping par¬ 
ties, prospectors and others; but I believe 
most of them are caused by sparks from 
the locomotives, in the dry season. If the 
Legislatures of these Western States would 
enact laws inflicting severe penalties on 
persons causing forest fires, and requiring 
the railroad companies to clear up all dead 
and down timber within 200 feet of their 
tracks, the danger of fires would be greatly 
reduced, and the forests, what are left of 
them, saved. A. S. A. Himmelwright, 
Darby, Mont 


STATE SHOULD CONTROL ITS FORESTS. 

Dr. Judson F. Clark, the newly ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Professor of Forestry at 
Cornell University, who is traveling in 
Germany to study forestry methods, writes 
interestingly from the Black Forest: ‘‘The 
forest area under State control is be¬ 
ing rapidly enlarged by purchase of old 
meadows and of private forest property. 
Most of these newly acquired areas pres¬ 
ent phases of the interesting and very 
varied problem of transforming a ‘selec¬ 
tion’ forest into something better. These 
small private forests, managed under the 
so-called selection .ystem, are usually not 
managed at all, and by the time the owners 
are ready to sell to the State the condi¬ 
tion of the property is often little better 
that a cut-over Adirondack woods/* 

Just as with us; the State gets the prop¬ 
erty when it has lost its value to the 
private pocket, when it is already mis¬ 
managed and time must elapse for it to 
become productive again. This observa¬ 
tion also gives proof of our contention, that 
forestry, real forestp^, is not profitable to 
the small owner; it takes large capital, 
long-continued existence; otherwise the at¬ 
tempt at forest management is soon 
abandoned. 



PURE AND IMPURE FOOD. 

■■ IViat a Man Eats Hi ts.” 

Edited by C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D, 
Author of *' 0 n Citraconic, Itaconic and Mesaconic Acids, 


SCHWEITZER BREAD. 

A combined system of milling and bread¬ 
making has been recently introduced in 
Paris, the object being to convert lOO 
pounds of wheat into lOO pounds of bread 
at a low cost and at the same time fur¬ 
nish bread of a superior quality. It is 
stated that official analyses by the National 
Agronomical Institute and by the muni¬ 
cipal laboratory of Paris demonstrate that 
the Schweitzer bread contains more nutri¬ 
tive material than ordinary bakers’ bread. 
The bread, known as family bread, pain de 
menage, is sold to the working classes for 
about a cent a pound less than ordinary 
bread. 

Just as coffee is better if freshly roasted 
and ground, so, it is claimed, bread is bet¬ 
ter if made from freshly ground wheat. 
The flour in this mill, which is a part of 
the establishment, is ground only in quan¬ 
tities sufficient to meet the daily needs of 
the bakery. 

According to Consul W. P. Atwell, “The 
wheat arrives in a boat, which is moor^ 
in the canal on whose bank the bakery in 
Paris stands; elevators hoist it into bins, 
whence it is carried by an immense ele¬ 
vator to the top of the mill and turned 
into the different cleaning and separating 
machines. After all foreign substances 
have been removed and the grains of wheat 
have undergone a thorough brushing and 
washing, they are clean and shiny. To pre¬ 
vent the possibility of dust remaining in 
grooves of the wheat kernels, the grain is 
run through a Schweitzer appliance, which, 
seizing each grain lengthwise, splits it ex¬ 
actly in the groove. 

“The wheat thus cleansed passes into the 
mill, composed of flat, circular steel grind¬ 
ers. grooved in such a manner that they 
accomplish the decoration of the kernel 
and its granulation into meal at the same 
time. These grinders are movable, but do 
not touch, so that, instead of crushing the 
wheat and producing a very fine flour, a 
considerable portion of the outer and harder 
part of the wheat, containing gluten and 
other nutritive properties, is retained in the 
flour. The bran alone is expelled. 

“Attached to the mill are the works for 
kneading the meal, water, and yeast into 
bread. All of this is done mechanically, 
the works being separated into 3 stories. 
Special yeast is pr^red in the upper story 
in rooms heated in winter and cooled in 
summer. The yeast, flour, and the salted 
and filtered water arc carried down by ma- 
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chinery into kneaders having the form of 
half cylindrical tubs, rotating on 2 pivots 
placed in the axis of the kneading troughs, 
so the tubs may be placed at a lower or 
higher angle in order to accelerate or re¬ 
tard the kneading. 

“One person can attend to 2 Schweitzer 
kneaders, regulating the distribution of the 
dough, and thus the kneading of 2,000 
kilograms (4,409 pounds) of 'dough an 
hour js accomplished. The steel arms of 
the mixing and kneading machinery, some 
of which are stationary and others mobile, 
stretch and work the dough much better 
than hand power. 

“The wheat, salted water, and yeast au¬ 
tomatically enter one end of the tub, and 
dough in an endless skein of pale yellow 
issues from the opposite end. This dough 
finally falls on tables on the ground floor, 
where it is weighed and made into loaves 
of every shape and size. Small wagons 
are charged, with the shapes, which then 
go to the raising room. Each floor has a 
fermenting room kept at an even tempera¬ 
ture. 

“The dough after rising is carried by 
wagons into the baking room, where it is 
placed in Schweitzer ovens heated by gas 
from retorts arranged in such a manner 
that the gas does not enter the oven, and 
the heat is so regulated that the baking 
operation goes on automatically. 

“In connection with this model estab¬ 
lishment is a laboratory for the chemical 
examination of the samples of wheat sub¬ 
mitted for purchase. Mr. Schweitzer has 
mills, ovens, and kneaders of various 
dimensions that may be worked by ma¬ 
chinery or hand power. The latter system 
enables the farmer to grind his own wheat 
and make his bread from an unadulterated 
and wholesome product. It is regarded as 
particularly adapted to the colonies.” 


JAM BRICKS. 

According to the London Daily Tele¬ 
graph; “Commercial journals in the United 
States are just now directing much atten¬ 
tion to the vast development that is taking 
place in California and elsewhere in the 
manipulation of fruit pulps and jam, and 
it seems that something like a revolution 
in the enormous industry is by no means 
an impossibility in the near future. Some¬ 
thing of the kind has been foreshadowed 
in this country, and observant visitors to 
the great exhibitions of groceries and con- 
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fectionery at the Agricultural Hall last 
autumn did not fail to note the promi¬ 
nence assigned to partially boiled-down 
fruits with a view to their ultimate con¬ 
version into preserves, seeing in the idea 
a possible valuable resource to the British 
market gardener, now so often handicapped 
by glutted markets and low prices. The 
aim, however, of the American experts is 
to go yet farther and to work their pulps 
with the due proportions of sugar into 
practically jam bricks. One need not be 
very old to remember how housekeepers of 
the recent past used to pride themselves 
on the stiffness and firmness of their 
damson or cherry “cheeses,” which could 
be stamped out in fanciful forms with a 
pastry cutter and were not even sticky to 
the touch. Those were due to careful 
boiling to exactly the right point, after 
processes of putting the fruit through fine 
sieves and bringing the sugar to candy. 
This, on a wholesale scale, is what 
American jam makers want to accomplish, 
and many experiments in that direction are 
now being carried out. 

Indeed, so far has it gone that a firm 
of wholesale dealers in American produce 
submitted to the British War Office a 
number of specimens of these jam bricks 
for the use of the troops in South Africa, 
pointing out the valuable saving that would 
be effected in freight and transport could 
oiled tissue paper take the place of the 
present tins, glass jars or crockery pots. 
The samples received the fullest considera¬ 
tion, as the condensed soups supplied 
through the same house had won special 
commendation from Earl Roberts. The 
preserves were not adopted, however, 
which, it may be said, did not cause 
any surprise to those concerned, who 
are themselves the first to admit that 
there are still obstacles to be overcome 
before a perfect solidified preserve is avail¬ 
able. That these will be surmounted 
within the next few months no one has the 
slightest doubt, and meantime the samples 
in this country are attracting much in¬ 
terest throughout the grocery trade. The 
problems have been overcome with respect 
to mincemeat, long regarded as impossible 
of compression; and the traveler, the 
soldier, the sportsman, or any other to 
whom small bulk is a consideration, can 
now purchase a hard, heavy cube of about 
2 or 3 inches in size, from which a few 
fragments chipped off and moistened with 
sherry, brandy and water or milk, will 
prove an excellent presentment of the fa¬ 
vorite Christmas delicacy. 

Incidental to these inquiries, many in¬ 
teresting facts were to be gleaned as to the 
growing part that fruit pulps from abroad 
are playing in the manufacture of English 
jams. When a single order irom one noted 


firm alone amounts to 28 tons of apricot 
pulp from California, it will convey some 
idea of the magnitude the system is at¬ 
taining. Plums, pineapples, quinces, apples, 
and peaches are also largely utilized in 
this way, and the latest triumph, as it is 
claimed, in this direction is that of being 
able to send to this country strawberry 
pulp. Small wonder, indeed, that the Brit¬ 
ish grower has cause for complaint that 
the demand for his products is not what 
it was. With the treatment of this ma¬ 
terial on such a scale, it is not astonishing 
that those who know the wonderful cli¬ 
matic advantages of California for drying 
should advocate the carrying of pulp prep¬ 
aration a step farther and presenting the 
jam itself without the costly encumbrances 
of old fashioned packing. 


GRAPE JUICE AND SWEET CIDER. 

Fermentation is due to the presence of 
micro-organisms which, like mold spores, 
abound in the air. They gain access to the 
juice or cider after it is pressed, or they 
may have adhered to the fruit and have 
been washed off in the juice. These fer¬ 
ments are minute plants and grow in grape 
juice or cider in the same way that yeast 
plants grow in bread dough. Their growth 
may be prevented by sterilizing the juice as 
well as the vessels used in connection with 
the bottling of the product. Heating is 
the simplest, safest and most effective 
means of sterilizing; but great care is nec¬ 
essary in order to so control the tempera¬ 
ture as to secure thorough sterilization 
without injuring the flavor of the product. 
A report of the Canada Experimental 
Farms gives an account of a series of ex¬ 
periments on the best means of sterilizing 
grape juice. The conclusion, which pre^ 
ably applies to sweet cider as well as to 
grape juice, was that “the natural flavor 
of grape juice may be preserved intact by 
raising the temperature of the juice grad¬ 
ually to 170 degrees F., keeping it at that 
point 10 minutes and then quieWy bottling 
it, taking care to use absolutely air-tight 
and thoroughly sterilized vessels. These 
vessels should be taken from a tank or 
kettle of boiling water, immediately filled, 
and corked or covered with the least pos¬ 
sible delay.” 

The use of antiseptics, such as salicylic 
acid, is considered unwise. They are un¬ 
necessary, and unless used with great cau¬ 
tion may be injurious to health. Further¬ 
more, the manufacturers, seldom, if ever, 
state that antiseptics have been used and 
the purchaser is deceived. Grape juice is 
frequently given to invalids. In such cases 
it is especially important not to administer 
drugs which may be dangerous. 
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EXPLORING OLD GROUND. 

In the spring of 1899 an expedition of is6 
people sailed from Seattle, Wash., on a voyage 
of mscovery along the coast and inland waters of 
Alaska. This ex]^ition, the result of a plan on 
the part of Mr. £. H. Harriman, of New York, 
to t^e bis family on a summer cruise in those 
waters, included, in addition to Mr. Harriman's 
immediate family, 25 nien of science, represent¬ 
ing various branches of research, including well- 
known professors in universities on both sides 
of the continent and leaders in several branches 
of government scientihe work; 3 artists; 2 physi¬ 
cians; a taxidermists; 2 photographers; a chap¬ 
lain, stenogr^hers, and a tull crew. 

The above is an extract from a circu¬ 
lar issued by Doubleday, Page & Co., of 
this city. The book mentioned therein has 
been in prefiaration ever since the return 
of this great “expedition of discove^,” and 
is now offered to a patiently waiting and 
expectant public. 

The idea of calling such an outfit 
an exploring expedition, a discovering 
expedition, or a scientific expedition is 
amusing to anyone who has really ex¬ 
plored or discovered any of the wild coun¬ 
try of the North. Here was a party of 
126 people, snugly quartered on an ocean 
steamer and provided with all the luxuries 
possible to carry on such a craft. The 
steamer cruised among the islands and 
through the sounds and bays of Alaska 
“discovering** certain glaciers, bays, val¬ 
leys and mountains that had been famil¬ 
iar to hundreds of fur traders, trappers, 
revenue officers and real explorers for 50 
years past. Small parties went ashore 
from the steamer here and there and made 
short trips up the mountain sides or over 
the islands, accompanied by the official 
photographers, and had themselves photo¬ 
graphed in various poses, with back¬ 
grounds of glaciers, or mountain peaks, 
or island forests, and the public is now 
fipven a chance to see just how these “scien¬ 
tific explorers and discoverers*’ look, when 
they stand up against these natural for¬ 
mations. The price of these pictures of 
these great explorers, and such text as 
the authors have seen fit to prepare, is $15 
a copy. Three sample photographs are 
sent out with the circular announcing this 
book. These so-called discoverers. Pro¬ 
fessors G)lville, Brewer, John Bur¬ 
roughs, John Muir, Mr. Emerson, and 
Dr. Gilbert are standing in what they 
evidently consider their most captivat¬ 
ing poses and the pictures seem to say 
to the observer, “this style, $15.” It would 
be interesting to know, just how many 
people will pay $15 for copies of this 
book. Of course, Mr. Harriman will pre¬ 
sent each of his 126 guests with a copy, 
and these people will value it as a sou¬ 


venir of a great junket; but it would be 
strange if any large number of other peo¬ 
ple should put up their good money to 
see pictures of these people, and pictures 
of glaciers and islands that have been 
illustrated hundreds of times in magazines 
and books, and to read of rivers and moun¬ 
tains and glaciers that everybody has rwd 
of hundreds of times and several of which 
this great “exploring** party rechristened 
in honor of themselves or their friends. 
We shall see what we shall see. 


The shameless copying of borrowed ideas 
is one of the most amazing phases of book 
producing to-day. It can not be called 
literature. It is a mad rush to put between 
covers whatever can be made, on any pre¬ 
text, to sell. Woe the day when Elizabeth 
wrote of her German garden! Follows a 
host of unimportant women who rush into 
print with volumes of what Emory Pottle 
calls “garden truck.” They think they see 
a chance to prate, before the public, of 
themselves, their husbands, their servants, 
and their children. “The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife” is one of these efforts. 
It purports to be by the gardener and is 
published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


It seems a pity that a writer who can 
roduce such charming literature as “A 
ourney to Nature” should give his time 
to putting forth such a machine-made book 
as “The Making of a Country Home.” 
However, Mr. Mowbray is a newspaper 
man and accustomed to writing whatever 
will turn a penny. “The Makinij of a 
Country Home” is not to be considered as 
literature, but it may be an honest attempt 
to give information. It is published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, and 
will be sent on approval if desired; price, 
$1.50. 


“A Year in a Yawl,** by Russell Double¬ 
day, is the third tale of an adventure se¬ 
ries, especially interesting to boys. The 
trip described in this latest book was made 
by 4 boys, in a boat of their own construc¬ 
tion, over 7,000 miles of water. 

On request this book will be sent, post¬ 
paid, on approval, to be paid for if wanted 
or returned if not. Published by Double¬ 
day, Page & Co., New York; price, $1.50. 


If you wish to make several of your 
friends happy give each of them a year’s 
subscription to Recreation. At least once 
every month they will think kindly of yoq, 



EDITOR’S CORNER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS FOR 3 YEARS 
AND II MONTHS. 


Read the deadly parallel 

columns: 



189s 

1896. 

1900. 

Z901. 

January .. 

$379 

$723 

$ 3,205 

$3,903 

February . 

256 

693 

2,151 

3.267 

March ... 

300 

1,049 

1,919 

3.710 

April. 

342 

64s 

1,570 

2,760 

May . 

292 

902 

1,377 

2,303 

June. 

307 

770 

971 

2,016 

July . 

34 S 

563 

854 

2,000 

August ... 

306 

601 

1,262 

2,24s 

September 

498 

951 

1,464 

1,940 

October .. 

438 

969 

1,842 

2,227 

November 

556 

1,054 

2,060 

2,570 

December 

652 

1,853 

4,742 



$4,671 10,773 23,741 

November shows a gain of $510 over same 
month last year. More hot stuff for the 
man who is trying so hard to kill Recrea¬ 
tion. 


SAVE THE GREY SQUIRRELS. 

The grey squirrel is threatened with ex¬ 
termination, and will soon disappear unless 
vigorous measures are adopted to save him. 
Shall this be done? Or shall we allow 
this bright little denizen of the woods to 
follow the buffalo and the wild pigeon? 

The grey squirrel is one of the most in¬ 
teresting and beautiful of our smaller mam¬ 
mals. His grace and skill as a climber; 
his frequent and daring leaps through 
space, from tree to tree; his saucy, merry 
chatter; his industry and forethought in 
providing food for winter are such as to 
command the admiration and respect of 
every man, woman and child who studies 
him. He is easily tamed and in many city 
parks are dozens of grey squirrels that 
habitually eat from the hands of visitors. 
Who could have the heart to kill one of 
these beautiful and confiding animals after 
having seen it eat from the hand of a child 
in Central Park ? I would as soon think 
of killing the child as the squirrel; and one 
would be just as much like sport as the 
other. 

The squirrel does not like solitude. He 
shuns the deep forest and follows civiliza¬ 
tion. He haunts the small patches of 
woods among the farms. Thus he is easy 
game for those who see fit to hunt him. 
The forests are every year being denuded. 
The patches among the farms are becom¬ 
ing smaller and smaller everv year. Thus 
is our sprightly little neighbor becoming 
an easier mark from year to year. Every 
farmer, ^vciy farmer’s boy, every city 


sportsman, is after him; and he is doomed 
to total annihilation if the pursuit goes on. 

Should we not be ashamed of ourselves? 
Would it not be another crime on our 
hands to^wipe out this lovable and con¬ 
fiding little creature? Have we not, as 
sportsmen, enough to answer for already? 

Then let us call a halt. Let us spare 
the grey squirrel. Aye, let us save him. 
Let us henceforth declare him not a game 
animal, but the special friend, the forest 
comrade, the protege of American sports¬ 
men. Let us all refuse to shoot him or al¬ 
low him to be shot, where we can possibly 
prevent it. Let us secure the enactment 
of State laws prohibiting the killing of 
grey squirrels at any time. 

What say you, my brother sportsmen? 
Let me hear from you. 


ANOTHER CORMIER GAME. 

N. E. Cormier, Chief Game Inspector of 
the Province of Quebec, who made himself 
notorious 2 years ago by some questionable 
transactions with Dr. W. A. Wakeley and 
some friends from this city, is in trg.uble 
again. This time he made a grand stand 
play and got himself talked about in the 
newspapers by threatening to punish 
Judge Gaynor, of Brooklyn, for hunting 
in Quebec without a license. While sit¬ 
ting around waiting for Judge Gaynor and 
party, Mr. Cormier encountered Mr. S. 
Scudder, of New York, a friend of the 
Judge. Mr. Scudder expressed a desire 
to settle the charge against his friend, and 
it is said Mr. Cormier exacted a license fee 
of $25; another $25 for so-called fees “cor- 
rectionelle,” and another $25 for Mr. Cor¬ 
mier’s unspecified expenses. It is reported 
that Mr. Cormier also required Mr. Scud¬ 
der to pay $150 for license fees for 3 
servants whom Judge Gaynor and party 
had taken with them into the woods. When 
the Judge returned to civilization and 
learned what had been done, he produced a 
license which he had taken out at Ot¬ 
tawa, on his way into the woods, and for 
which he had paid $25. The Judge has 
filed a written complaint against Mr. Cor¬ 
mier, with Premier Parent, at Ottawa, and 
if this transaction does not result in Mr. 
Cormier’s summary dismissal from the 
Government service, many sportsmen who 
have been up against Mr. Cormier’s queer 
games would like to know why. 


Six city sportsmen were shooting quails 
on a farm near New Castle, Pa. Thev 
were armed with high priced guns and 
were guided in their search for birds by 
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several high bred dogs. Presently a farm¬ 
er’s boy named Reed McBride joined the 
party, more as a sightseer and student than 
as a shooter. He was armed with a single- 
barrel shot gun and chaperoned by a pug 
dog. He was in the act of climbing a 10- 
rail fence when a quail got up in front of 
one of the good dogs. The shooter whose 
turn it was fired first his right and then 
his left barrel at it. The bird went on. 
The boy. who was astride the top rail 
at the time, topk a shot at the bird and 
dropped it, and the pug retrieved it in good 
shape. The dog, who seemed to be well 
versed in the matter of courtesy, delivered 
the bird to the city sportsman who had tried 
so hard to kill it. The boy patted the dog 
on the back and said O. K. The city chap 
in turn passed the bird over to the farmer’s 
boy and said to his friend that this was the 
first pug he had ever seen trained to re¬ 
trieve birds. 


Game and Fish Commissioner Harris, of 
Colorado, has made another big haul of 
law breakers. This time the victims are 
Indians. Mr. Harris went to Meeker in 
October last and organized a posse of 8 
men, including Sheriff Amick, Deputy 
Sheriff Aichers and s cowboys. All the 
men armed themselves with Winchester 
rifles and 6-shooters, mounted themselves 
on good horses and raided a camp of Ute 
Indians who were slaughtering deer on 
White river. They captured 4 bucks, a 
contingent of squaws and pappooses and 
200 deer hides. The Indians were turned 
over to Sheriff Amick, were lodged in the 
County jail, and will be dealt with accord¬ 
ing to law. Mr. Harris is doing splendid 
work, and if the sportsmen and other tax¬ 
payers of the State will stand by him he 
will certainly break up the vast army of 
game hogrs, white and red, that have for so 
many years been slaughtering the game 
of t^t State. 


John R. Goodall, a commission merchant 
in San Francisco, Cal., was arrested 
over a year ago for having quails 
in his possession during close season. 
He was convicted and sentenced to 
pay a fine of $20. He appealed to 
the Superior Court, and in the trial 
there the judgment of the lower court was 
affirmed. In August last, Mr. Goodall filed 
a petition for a rehearing. This petition 
came up in court Oct. 12 and the motion 
was denied. This was the last resort for 
Goodall, so he walked up to the captain’s 
office and settled. It is safe to estimate 
that his lawyer’s fees and other expenses in 
this case have aggregated at least $500, so 
Mr, Goodall will probably deem it wise to 
keep on the safe side of the law in future. 


The American Copper Extraction Co., of 
Rahway, N. J., was recently fined $100 for 
discharging poisonous chemical matter in 
the Rahway river. The company fought 
the case openly, and the fact that the court 
sustained the complaint of the State Fish 
Commission and punished the offenders es¬ 
tablished an important precedent in the 
interest of fish protection in New Jersey. 


Major John Dunlop, Dr. Brinkman, and 
Dr. St. John, of Hackensack, N. J., went 
to isew Brunswick last fall and had an in¬ 
teresting hunting trip. Major Dunlop 
carried off the honors of the trip by killing 
a moose and a caribou. The heads were 
shipped to a taxidermist in Bangor, Me., 
to be mounted and will later be on exhibi¬ 
tion at the major’s home. 


I am informed that a moose head ex¬ 
hibited by the Ontario Government at the 
Pan-American Exhibition has a spread of 
67 inches. Can any reader of Recreation 
verify this statement? The moose is said 
to have been killed at Powassan, Ont. 


Traveling man to Kansas farmer. 

“Where do you get water?” 

“Up the road about 7 miles.” 

“You haul water 7 miles for your fam¬ 
ily and stock?” 

“Yep.” 

“Why in the name of sense don’t you 
dig a well?” 

“Because it’s jest as far one way as the 
other, stranger.”—Exchange. 


When Tillie used to cross my path. 

Afoot, or riding on a wheel, 

Her passing-by an aftermath, 

A breath of violets, would reveal. 

But in her auto, she, to-night, 

So fast that it could not be seen. 

Rushed by me; and though failed my sight, 
I knew she passed—by gasoline. 


I have taken Recreation several years 
and always read the advertisem^ts as 
eagerly as the stories. When 1 get 
through with it I lend it to at least a 
dozen of my friends, all of whom say it is 
one of the best of sportsmen’s journals. 

J. E. Kirkbride, Boulder, Colo. 


She: You don’t know what it is to love. 

“I don’t, eh? Haven’t I been to every 
play, read every popular novel in the last 
six months, got into debt hopelessly, had 
my appendix removed, and all for your 
sake ?^—Exchange. 
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A LADY*S VERDICT. 

She whose guardian angel guides her 
wandering feet to the Rock Island Railway 
may well bless that celestial caretaker that 
he has so wisely chosen. The exigencies of 
climate in Washington, D. C., that city of 
frequent weather changes, put it into the 
wise head of my physician, some months 
ago, to order me to fly to the mountains of 
Colorado for the sunshine and healing de¬ 
nied by the Capital City. A kind and 
thoughtful friend, who had taken an 
interest in my welfare, procured my 
ticket via the Rock Island route 
from Chicago to Denver. I was for¬ 
tunate in having the gentlemanly 
assistance of a friend from Cincin¬ 
nati to Chicago, and was placed by him in 
the Rock Island depot, whence a train, due 
to start at lo p. m., was to transfer me and 
all my worldly wealth—the latter packed in 
a trunk—to the Queen City of the Plains. 
My experience with the road began with 
the agent in the depot at Chicago. The 
little details concerning transportation, 
which are so puzzling to inexperienced lady 
travelers, he attended to for me with an air 
of being favored rather than of conferring 
a benefit. When the train was announced 
for departure I was assisted to my place 
and maae as comfortable as if I had been 
the oflficer’s sister. Let it be his guerdon that 
a lonely girl, a stranger in that great city, 
is deeply sensible of his gentle goodness, 
and profoundly grateful for it. The cars 
are marvels of splendor and miracles of 
comfort. What a wonder the American 
railroader is, as a purveyor of luxuries! 
As much at ease as if at home I made the 
long journey from Chicago to Denver. The 
trainmen were considerate and watchful, 
the conductor a prince and the porter a 
guardian. 

The management has provided a road¬ 
bed over which their trains roll without 
jar. One glides, instead of jerking and 
jolting. Talking is not an effort and doz¬ 
ing is natural. But the dining car! What 
can I say that will give the prospective 
tourist an idea of the delights which wait 
on appetite there? Not only is the menu 
extensive and elaborate, but the cooking 
is perfect. Everything that comes before 
the traveler is prepared with the highest art, 
and it is placed on the table in the most al¬ 
luring fashion. There, if nowhere else, the 
invalid can eat. It looks good; it smells 
good; it tastes good. There you call for 
what you want, and pay for what you get. 
It is dinner a la carte, served piping hot, 
tempting and satisfying. All you have to 


do is to eat. The cook and the waiters 
have done the rest. 

Dear girl in the sizzling, drizzling, freez¬ 
ing East, do you contemplate a visit to 
the mountains, with their sunshine and 
their balm ? Come to Colorado, over the 
Rock Island road. Come to Boulder and 
learn what it can be to live where Nature— 
not the politicians—furnishes the wind. 

Edna C. Nelson, 

Boulder, Colo. 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN NORTH CAROLINA 

An experienced sportsman and regular 
visitor to the North Carolina shooting 
grounds has the following to say of the 
quail prospects this season: 

Reports from the different sections of 
North Carolina credit quails as being more 
plentiful this winter than they were last. 
A reasonably diligent hunter with fairly 
good dogs can easily find one to 2 dozen 
bevies a day. Topographically there are 2 
hunting sections in the State, the Piedmont 
or that part of it comprised in the foot hills 
and rolling lands, and that East of it, 
which is leveller to the coast. As far as 
birds go, there is little choice. In the foot 
hills there arc fewer briars and sand burrs, 
rather more open cover shooting, and more 
exercise. The level section is easier to get 
over, and so location is a matter of choice. 
In the river sections of the Piedmont, the 
better hunting will be off the river bottoms, 
owing to the numerous and high freshets 
last summer, which washed the bottoms 
out, destroyed the corn and ivheat and 
drove the birds back; but as these bottom 
lands are narrow, it will make no material 
difference to the sportsmen in regard to 
their location. The open season of North 
Carolina begins November i. Many sports¬ 
men prefer December for their annual quail 
shooting because then the climate is more 
bracing for field work. 

The Southern Railway has, issued its 
“Hunting and Fishing” for 1901-1902, 
which gives localities and stopping places, 
and it would be well for sportsmen not in¬ 
formed to open correspondence with some 
of the persons named. The book is with¬ 
out bias, and aims but to help the hunting 
fraternity. 


The Polk Miller Drug Co., of Richmond, 
Va., is using Recreation to call attention 
to the merits of “Sergeant’s Dog Reme¬ 
dies,” a line of preparations Mr. Miller has 
sold with signal success for the past 15 
years. Possibly more dogs have been cured 
by the timely use of these well-known 
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preparations than with any other similar 
line existing. Polk Miller, who originated 
them, and who is an author of consider¬ 
able note, is president of this company, and 
for 40 years has had practical experience 
in treating the various diseases peculiar to 
dogs. A revised edition of his book on 
“Dogs—Their Ailments—How to Treat 
Them,’’ including a pedigree blank, can be 
procured by sending the company 3 cents 
in stamps. This book, because it gives an 
accurate description of the more frequent 
diseases with which dogs are afflicted, will 
be found invaluable to every dog man and 
kennel owner. 


The Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co., 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere in 
this issue, a concern with which every 
sportsman should be acquainted, intend 
to introduce themselves more widely to the 
sportsmen of the country during the 
coming year. To this end they have 
contracted for advertising space in all the 
leading sporting publications and have had 
an exhibit at the Philadelphia Sportsmen’s 
Show. They will undoubtedly be repre¬ 
sented at the Chicago show, and have al¬ 
ready contracted for large space in the 
New York show. If sportsmen remain ig¬ 
norant of the ease and comfort secured by 
the use of the Pneumatic mattress while 
camping or at home it will be their loss. 


Geo. H. Daniels, G. P. A. of the New 
York Central Railway,* is issuing a month¬ 
ly bulletin called “The Four Track News,’* 
every number of which contains a large 
quantity of reading matter of deep interest 
to every person in search of general infor¬ 
mation. A good deal of this material is se¬ 
lected from the best newspapers and mag¬ 
azines in the country, and covers a wide 
range of subjects. Other portions of it re¬ 
late to the operation of the New York Cen¬ 
tral System, and to the country, the towns, 
cities, mountains, lakes, etc., which it 
reaches. It is well worth the while of any 
person who wishes to be well informed on 
all the topics of the day to subscribe for 
“The Four Track News.” 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society has 
arranged with the Taber Prang Art Com¬ 
pany to publish a bird calendar for 1902. 
I have received a copy of this calendar, and 
it is truly a beautiful production. It con¬ 
sists of 6 large plates of exquisite drawings 
of birds, and a calendar for 2 months is 
printed on each of these plates. The bird 
pictures are reproduced in colors, with all 
the spirit and fidelity of the original water- 
color paintings. A description of each bird 
appears on the back of each plate. The 
cilcndar sells at 50 cents, and every bird 


lover should have a copy of it. Address 
Harriet E. Richards, Secretary, Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please mention 
Recreation. 


The President suspender, which is ad¬ 
vertised in Recreation, and which is made 
by the C. A. Edgarton Manufacturing Co., 
Shirley, Mass., is the most perfect article 
of the kind I have ever worn. When you 
need another pair of suspenders, try this 
brand. If your furnisher does not keep 
them, and offers you something “just as 
good,” you should decline it, and should 
write the manufacturers for price list. In 
doing so, please mention Recreation. 


The Ideal Manufacturing Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., has issued its new Hand 
Book No. 14, which, as usual, contains a 
lot of new and valuable information to 
rifle, pistol and shot gun shooters. There 
will, of course, be the usual large demand 
for these books, and lest the edition be ex¬ 
hausted before all are supplied, it would be 
well to write for a copy at once. In doing 
so please mention Recreation. 


The Savage Arms Co., of Utica, N. Y., 
has recently issued a circular regarding 
rifle sights. This is the result of a great 
deal of study, of many experiments and of 
a large correspondence carried on by the 
Savage people, with users of rifles. Every 
big game hunter and every target shooter 
should have a copy of this circular, and can 
get it for the asking. Please say you saw 
it mentioned in Recreation. 


H. J. Putman & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
have issued the finest catalogue I have ever 
seen of hunting boots, shoes and mocca¬ 
sins. The illustrations are superb and the 
descriptive text is complete and specific 
in every way. If you expect to buy a pair 
of hunting boots, shoes or moccasins, I 
advise you to write for this catalogue 
at once. In doing so, please mention 
Recreation. 


Sept. 3, 1901. 

Messrs. Hemm & Woodward, 

Sidney, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: I have tested the wick plugs 
to my satisfaction, and heartily recommend 
them to every sportsman. 

Rupe Barmby, Boston, Mass. 


The New Jersey Aristot)rpe Co. is lo¬ 
cated at Nepera Park, N. Y., instead of at 
Rochester, as was stated in a recent num¬ 
ber of Recreation. The company belongs 
to the General Aristo Co., and the Eastman 
Kodak Co. is its trade agent. 



THE GRIZZLY I DID NOT KILL. 


C. M. COLEMAN. 


It was in the fall of 1899, in the Gal¬ 
latin basin, Montana, near the foot of Old 
Baldy mountain. I was a tenderfoot, with 
a quenchless thirst for the blood of a 
grizzly. My friends banked low on prob¬ 
abilities, but I still hoped. I had camped 
and hunted six months in Montana and 
Idaho, but no grizzly had fallen to my 
rifle, and the hunt was almost over. 

Anceney had returned home. Levinski, 
the boy Charley, and I were moving camp. 
We stopped in a little park to repack the 
horses, and missing some articles, sent 
Charley back to find them. Becoming im¬ 
patient over the delay, I called him loudly. 
I received no answer, but heard distinctly 
something crashing through the bushes in 
the creek, and supposed it to be Charley 
and his horse. I was vexed at his failure 
to answer, and commented severely on it to 
Levinski, who thought I had been deceived 
by the wind. I knew better, but said noth¬ 
ing, and we sat down to rest and wait. 

My rifle was on my saddle, and my 
horse was grazing among the pack atumals. 
Levinski’s rifle was also out of reach. 
Hearing a further noise, I looked toward 
the creek, and saw a large black animal 
approaching us. I thought it was Charley’s 
horse, coming through the high bushes. 
Levinski remarked at the same time that 
Charley’s horse was returning bare-backed. 
This confirmed my impression, and I re¬ 
sumed our talk. 

Suddenly Levinski threw himself back¬ 
ward, and rolling over and over down the 
hill, got up and ran, looking for his rifle. 
Turning, I saw a grizzly, as big as a cow, 
at the edee of the bushes, within 50 feet, 
rolling her shoulders, and snapping her 
jaws ominously. I was utterly helpless, 
having only a hunting knife, and she was 
so close that I felt sure if I moved she 
would rush. I believe she would have 
charged in another instant, had her atten¬ 


tion not been directed from me to the 
horses, which took alarm, and rushed 
through the bushes with a great uproar. 

At that instant Levinski returned, but 
had some trouble with his rifle, and when 
he did shoot the bear was passing behind 
some large trees, so he missed. At the 
sound of the rifle a cub, which we had not 
seen, ran back toward the creek, in an op¬ 
posite direction from its mother. I rushed 
for my rifle, but my wretched cayuse was 
scared. Precious moments were lost in 
calming him and getting my rifle from 
the saddle, and though I ran my utmost, 
and almost burst a lung climbing the 
mountain, I never saw the bear again. The 
dogs overtook her, but were driven back, 
and she made good her escape. If I had 
had my rifle in hand at first, I should 
have had a splendid shot a^t the greatest 
game animal in the world, at such close 
range and under such favorable conditions 
that I should certainly have killed her. 

Levinski had hunted bears for a living 
15 years, killing over 200 in that time, 
many of them grizzles of the largest size, 
and he declared that one to be the largest 
he had ever seen; also the second black 
grizzly he had ever seen. She was withi* 
100 yards of us when I called Charley, 
and must have heard me; yet she fearlessly 
approached us, with our horses and dogs, 
as if we had been a band of sheep. 

We were both furious. I hope the atten¬ 
tion of the recording angel was fully en¬ 
grossed in another quarter during the next 
hour, and I can not yet recall the affair 
without losing self-restraint. Having ex¬ 
hausted our vocabularies, we remounted 
and resumed our journey, the dogs and 
horses seeming to share our gloom. Even 
killing a fine bull elk a few days later 
failed to cheer me. To this day I have not 
killed a grizzly, and shall probably never 
kill one. ^ic transit gloria mundi! 


Briggs: They say those India Yogis can 
keep their minds fixed on vacancy for 
hours at a time. 

Griggs: That’s nothing. I spent a whole 
week recently reading the short stories in 
the magazines.— Life. 
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caution 


MAYN ER’S 

PURE RYE 

WHISKEY 

DIRECT FROM DISTILLER 
TO CONSUMER 

4 FULL QUARTS 

TOR $529 


Express Prepaid by Us 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 

226-232 West Fifth St, Dayton, 0. 805-807 South Seventh St, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. B.— Ordtn for Ari*., Col., C«L, Idaho, Mont., Not., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., moil call for 20 qts., by freight, prepaid. 


Our entire product is sold direct to 
consumers. ou thus avoid adultera¬ 
tion and middlemen's profits. 

If you want pure whiskey for medi¬ 
cinal purposes or otherwise, read the 
following offer. It will interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven-Year- 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye 
Whiskey for $3.20, express pre¬ 
paid. We ship in plain packages 
—no marks to indicate contents. 
When you get and test it, if it is 
not satisfactory return at our 
expense and we will return your 
$3.20. 

One hundred and fifty thousand cus- 
trmers throughout the Uni ed States 
use our whiskey ample testimony as 
to its purity and quality. 

Save the enormous profits of the 
middlemen. Such whiskev as we offer 
for 53.20 cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than S5.00. 

Our distillery was established in 
x8^. Tliirtv-four years’reputation is 
behind our whiskey. 

RErKKKNrKs: Thir<l Nat'I Rank, Davton; 
Stale Nac'l Bank, St. Louia, or Express Co.’s. 


WRITE TO OUR NEAREST ADDRESS 


I foarantee the above firm will do as it agrees—E ditor. 
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WHEN IN DOUBT R.EMEMBER. THAT 

The ONLY AMERICAN FOLDING PLATE CAMERA that 
was awarded a MEDAL at the PARIS EXPOSITION b the 


WIZARD 




TEN TO ONE SNOT 

That 

Anybody can take pictures 


whli a 



cannot be taken with any other 


A Gunera^ Focal Plane Shutter, and Focusing finder, 

,, showing full-sized image combined* 

Reflex focal plan# ahtstfen suppUed to any tevetMe Camera 

Send for illustrated catalog^oe* 

REFLEX CAMERA CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mention RacaiATion 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

** For q>oit the lens is better than the gun. ** 

I wish to make this department of the utmost 
MU to amateurs. I shall, therefore, be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs relating to their experi- 
enu in photography. 


THE BEAVER PICTURE. 

I send herewith my negative vote in 
the matter of awarding to Mr. Balch the 
first prize in Recreation's contest. I have 
devoted over lO years to the study of sci¬ 
entific photography, especially along the 
line of trick, or monstrosity, work. I 
have read carefully all articles that have 
been published on this subject, and I draw 
my conclusions from those articles, togeth¬ 
er with the experience I have had in this 
class of work. I agree with the writer in 
July Recreation in every particular, with 
the exception of the size of the nearest 
beaver as measured on the negative. Be¬ 
fore considering myself qualified to talk on 
this matter 1 took a photo of a stuffed 
coon, using a 5 x 7 Karona, at a distance 
of a trifle under 10 feet, and, after a care¬ 
ful measurement, the coon's length, exclu¬ 
sive of tail, was inches. 

Beaver are hard subjects indeed, chiefly 
on account of their shyness around things 
that have been recently disturbed. Unless 
the noise made by the opening of the shut¬ 
ter was slight, the beaver would have beaten 
a hasty retreat. They are sensitive in this 
particular, and really have more common 
sense than they are usually credited with. 
All objects on the negative being in sharp 
focus, would at once suggest the use of a 
small stop, and it would not be an easy 
matter to obtain a good negative even in 
the bright sunlight with a one second ex¬ 
posure. Therefore, Mr. Balch has evi¬ 
dently made a bungle about this. I have 
taken pictures of minks in Arkansas; and 
on account of the color of the animal it 
has been a difficult matter to get a good 
negative without the use of a small stop 
and plenty of time. If anything, the beav¬ 
er is a more difficult subject, because of 
the lack of contrast between his color and 
the probable surroundings; and to say that 
those beaver remained absolutely motion¬ 
less for the period it would require to im¬ 
press the dry plate, is absurd in itself. It 
is my opinion, based on actual experience, 
that those beaver were killed and placed in 
a position as near to life as possible, and, 
after they stiffened sufficiently to insure 
their rapidity, they were placed in position 
to be photographed; thus accounting for 
the much talked about string. I did this 
same thing with a favorite dog that had 
been poisoned, and I challenge any person 


not familiar with the facts to prove that 
the dog is not alive. If you desire it, I 
will send you a proof to substantiate my 


statement. 


E. C. Way, Lincoln, Neb. 


Readers of Recreation in this village 
have become interested in the beaver pic¬ 
ture discussion, because we have some 
ground for thinking the picture may have 
been made on Blackwater brook, or one of 
its branches, in this county of Aroostook, 
instead of in Penobscot county, as claimed, 
and within 30 miles of this place. Also, 
things have come to our knowledge, out¬ 
side of what has been written, which war¬ 
rant the suspicion that the animals may 
have been dead when photographed. 

But be these things as they may, there 
are 2 reasons why Mr. Balch must con¬ 
tend that the beaver were alive when the 
picture was made. First, because he so 
stated and therefore must continue to as¬ 
sert. Secondly, because, in this State, 
there is a perpetual close time on beaver, 
and has been ever since 1893. The orig¬ 
inal act creating said close time, which I 
drafted, would have expired by limitation 
in the spring of 1897, but before that it 
was renewed for another period of 6 
years. Under the provisions of that act 
there is a penalty of $25 for each beaver 
caught, killed or destroyed. In 1899 the 
Legislature gave the Commissioners of In¬ 
land Fish and Game authority to grant 
permission to persons to take beaver; but 
I am informed they have never availed 
themselves of the authority given, except 
in a few instances to take beavers alive 
for park purposes. I assume, therefore, 
that Mr. Balch had no authority from the 
commissioners to take beavers. If he had, 
that fact can be easily ascertained by writ¬ 
ing to Hon. L. T. Carleton, chairman of 
the commissioners, at Augusta, Maine. So 
it will be readily seen that if the animals 
in the picture were dead, somebody is un¬ 
doubtedly liable for violation of the law, 
unless it can be shown that the beavers 
died of old age, whooping cough, cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis, or some other disease to 
which they are subject. 

If the beavers shown in the picture were 
alive when the photograph was taken, then 
Mr. Balch richly deserves his $100, for he 
has performed far more than an ordinary 
feat in photographing them at work. If 
they were dead, then somebody should ex¬ 
plain just how they came to their death. 

Geo. H* Smith, Presque Isle, Me. 

I have been closely following the dis¬ 
cussion on the genuineness of the beaver 
photo by Mr. Balch. I do some hunting 
and trapping, and my experience in that 
line convinces me that the pictured beav¬ 
ers were dead. One important point your 
experts have overlooked. They say there 
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is a string tied to the paw of the animal 
on the left of the photo. Don’t you no¬ 
tice an upright switch a little to the left 
of the base of the tree the beaver is resting 
on? To steady the beaver against the 
tree, Mr. Balch propped its paw with that 
switch. Where the switch meets the paw 
it forks to the right and comes between 
the T>aw and the range of the camera. 
That part of the switch being more ex¬ 
posed than the rest, the light glistens on 
it and makes it appear white. As you say, 
the body does look unnaturally large 
around the chest. The eyes of the beaver 
on the right have the dull, glassy 
look of a dead animal’s; but the damaging 
evidence on this beaver is its ears, which 
are laid back. If it was quietly cutting 
wood, as Mr. Balch claims, how is it that 
it had its ears back, a position they would 
assume only when the animal was fright¬ 
ened or in a fighting mood? The marks 
in the fur are immaterial; wet fur will 
often stick in bunches. 

Byron Dickson, Olney, Pa. 

I have read the whole controversy on 
Mr. Batch’s beaver picture with much 
interest. From the comments of 
those who seem familiar with the 
habits of beaver. I have drawn my con¬ 
clusions. I have had a little experience 
with photography, having been in the busi¬ 
ness 4 years, and ha.ve found it hard to 
g€t so distinct a picture at the time of day 
Mr. Balch claims to have taken his, espe¬ 
cially at that time of year. 

W. W. Wilson, Washington Depot, Conn. 

Mr. Balch does not deserve any prize. 
I am an amateur photographer, and do 
not think such a negative as Mr. B.’s can 
be made after the sun is down, without 
giving at least one second’s exposure, and 
I think 5 seconds would be better. 

C. C. Spooner, Bull’s Bridge, Conn. 

I have taken many photos of game, and 
the 2 points that strike me as being most 
against Mr. Balch are the matter of light 
at 4 o’clock in the woods and the apparent 
distance of the camera from the beaver. 

H. K. Bogart, Mesa, Colo. 


PRACTICAL INTENSIFICATION. 

One of the most common difficulties that 
worry the amateur is how to deal with thin 
negatives. Whether through ignorance or 
through a desire to secure all the detail in 
the beautiful scene before him, the nega¬ 
tive is often much over exposed. Conse¬ 
quently, in developing it is impossible to get 
the requisite density, and the negative, al¬ 
though full of detail, will not yield any¬ 
thing but a flat mealy-looking print. To 
get the requisite density to give good con¬ 
trast it is, of course, the proper thing to 
expose oorrectly, btft as this is not always 


done the next best thing is to have recourse 
to intensification. Thin negatives, caused 
by over exposure or under development, are 
much improved by intensification, the high 
lights becoming more intense and the nega¬ 
tive more vigorous. Under exposed nega¬ 
tives are often thin and the details imper¬ 
fect. If slightly under exposed they may 
be improved by intensification, but if much 
under exposed and the detail is not there, 
intensification would only make matters 
worse, and nothing remains but to throw 
the negative away. 

Many formulae have been advocated for 
intensifying, but that most commonly used 
is bleaching the negative in bichloride of 
mercury, and blackening again in dilute 
ammonia water or sulphite of soda. This 
answers w^^ll if carefully done, where only 
slight strengthening of the details is need¬ 
ed; but the real intensification is but little 
and hardly worth the risk to the negative. 

There is risk in the process, and it Ts bet¬ 
ter to practice on some discarded negative 
before treating any pet subject. The prin¬ 
cipal cause of failure is lack of cleanliness 
in the dishes employed and want of 
thorough washing between the various pro¬ 
cesses. There must be thorough washing 
to remove all of the previously used chemi¬ 
cal from the film. 

A formula which I now use gives me the 
best satisfaction. I got it from a profes¬ 
sional friend who uses it exclusively, and 
who purposely over exposes his negatives 
and afterward gets the required density by 
the use of this intensifier. The intensifica¬ 
tion is real, and care must be taken not to 
carry it too far. The solution acts in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of silver contained 
in the film, the high lights becoming more 
intense as they contain more silver, while 
the shadows containing less silver are less 
affected, thereby increasing the contrasts. 

It is easily controlled, quick in action, 
and the solutions can be used repeatedly 
until they cease to act. For use prepare 
the following: 

I. Bichloride of mercury.96 grains 

Bromide of potassium.^ grains 

Distilled water. 12 ounces 


2. Crystallized cyanide of potas¬ 


sium . go grains 

Nitrate of silver .96 g^rains 

Distilled water. 12 ounces 


The solutions should stand 2 days before 
being used. The negative must be per¬ 
fectly fixed and thoroughly washed. 
Place it in a tray containing sufficient of 
No. I solution to cover the plate. Rock 
the tray gently. If only slight intensifica¬ 
tion is desired remove before the plate has 
whitened through to the back and as soon 
as it has grayed all over the surface. For 
stronger intensification allow it to remain 
until it has whitened through to the glass. 
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The plate is then removed and washed 
thoroughly in running water to remove all 
the mercury solution; then immersed in 
a tray containing No. 2 solution, where it 
quickly changes and where it must remain 
until the grayness has all disappeared from 
the back, but no longer, as the cyanide in 
the solution would then begin to reduce the 
density. The plate should then receive a 
final washing which should be thoroughly 
done to ensure permanency. The secret of 
success in intensifying is to remove all the 
chemicals from the fim before and after 
all operations by thorough washing. 

Both solutions are deadly poison. They 
should not be used by anyone having cuts 
on the fingers or sores on the hands.— 
Wally, in the Camera and Dark Room. 


DARK ROOMS EVERYWHERE. 

When on a photographic tour it is some¬ 
times desirable that the exposed plates be 
developed, to ascertain if proper exposure, 
composition, lighting, etc., have been ob¬ 
tained. Most photographers leave the de¬ 
veloping of the plates until their return 
home, being under the impression that it is 
imi^ssible to do otherwise. It is, however, 
a simple matter, and one that well repays 
the slight trouble involved. I have devel¬ 
oped plates in log cabins, farm houses and 
city hotels, with perfect cleanliness, as fol¬ 
lows : 

Every room being a dark room at night, 
requiring only the closing of doors and 
drawing down of window blinds, the only 
articles necessary are 2 trays, one for the 
developer and one for the fixing bath; a 
folding candle lamp, one yard of oilcloth, 
a packet of powdered hypo and a bottle of 
developer. Also borrow 2 ordinary pails, 
each half filled with water. Laying the oil¬ 
cloth on the table, pin the corners up so 
as to form a large dish, place the lighted 
candle lamp in the center with the develop¬ 
ing tray in front and to the right side, the 
fixing tray in front and to the left side. 
Just behind the lamp place the 2 pails, one 
to the right and the other to the left. All 
operations will be conducted over the oil¬ 
cloth dish, and not one drop of any kind 
can fall on the floor. 

Close and fasten the doors, throw a towel 
over your shoulder, draw a chair up to the 
table and sit down. Take the first plate 
from the holder, rinse it thoroughly in the 
pail on the right side of the table, place it 
in the developing tray, and, when developed, 
rinse off again in the same right-hand pail, 
to stop developing. Having carefully in¬ 
spected the plate pass it over and into the 
fixing tray, where it remains while plate No. 
2 is being developed; after which the first 
plate is removed from the fixing bath to 
the left-hand pail, slightly rinsed, and stood 
up on endf face in toward, the side 3 pf the 


pail; the second plate, meantime, going into 
the fixing bath. Leave the plates in the left- 
hand pail an hour, after which stand them 
around the outside of the pail to dry and 
pack them in the morqing. These negatives, 
of course, contain some hypo, which would 
in time spoil them, therefore wash them 
thoroughly on returning home. 

To change the plates in the holders during 
the daytime, draw down the-blinds, making 
the room as dark as possible. Turn down the 
bed covers and place the holders with the 
exposed plates in the center of the bed, 
with a box of unexposed plates alongside. 
Replace the bed covers, and by passing the 
arms underneath, one can, without diffi¬ 
culty empty and refill the holders. The 
film side of the plate is easily recognized by 
aplying the finger nail. Place the exposed 
plates in the box and close it before lift¬ 
ing the covers.—W. B. Blackball, in the 
Canadian Photographic Blue Book. 


CH \T HERE AND THERE. 

Waxed paper such as is used to wrap 
around butter is a fair makeshift for a tray. 
I used 2 pasteboard boxes recently for de¬ 
veloper and hypo, merely pressing 3 thick¬ 
nesses of this paper down in the boxes first. 
A ream of such paper costs about 25 cents, 
and it will be found excellent for this and 
other photographic purposes. A funnel 
made of any stiff, clean paper is just as 
good to return chemicals to their bottles 
with as a glass funnel, and does not have 
to be washed, since it is cheap enough to 
throw away each time.—E. W. Newcomb, in 
the Photo American. 

Did you ever have a plate fall into the 
camera when the slide had been drawn 
from the holder? It sometimes happens, 
and one need not lose the plate if he hap¬ 
pens to wear a dark coat. Cover the front 
of the camera with the coat, push the hand 
up one sleeve and remove the lens and 
front board while the bellows are extended. 
Let the lens stay in the sleeve while you put 
your hand through to the plate, and then 
by turning the camera over, the plate can be 
replaced with one hand. 

A handy little instrument is a reducing 
glass. It is merely a round, double concave 
bit of glass on which I pasted a few strips 
so as to form a parallelogram, but that little 
tool tells me at a glance whether things 
compose or do not, and aids me in mak¬ 
ing them compose if they do not. One can 
not take in a whole landscape or room so 
well by looking at the scene itself as by 
looking at a reduced picture of it, and that 
is where the reducing glass comes in. 

It is remarkable what a great improve¬ 
ment is effected by ruling a line around a 
print, on the mount, with a blunt instru¬ 
ment. A 4 ulkd punch a Lotting needlci 
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or, for wide lines, a piece of bone, will in¬ 
dent a line on the softer cardboard, and, 
properly done, the labor is well rewarded. 
I have made several points of bone, and rule 
ordinary dark cover paper close to the print 
with one or another of these tools, to the 
great betterment of my picture. 

Transparent celluloid diaphragms, dyed 
slightly yellow with picric acid, may be used 
for ray filters, diaphragms, and to afford 
nearly as much light on the plate as full 
opening would, yet yielding the effect that 
the real opening in the diaphragm does or¬ 
dinarily as regards definition. Diaphragms 
made of wire screen have been used to ob¬ 
tain light and definition at once, but this 
wrinkle is better, and is not impracticable. 

Excellent thin brass for pinhole photog¬ 
raphy can be secured by buying a cheap card 
of pearl buttons. What tne brass is there 
for is not made known, but it is the best 
and thinnest brass I know of. 


COMPOSING THE PICTURE. 

Never place the principal object exactly 
in the center of the plate; nor the sky line 
half way up the plate. These are 2 well- 
worn art rules. 

They are so far correct that in 99 cases 
out of 100 the final picture of a pictorial 
worker follows them more or less closely. 
Yet if you were present when the worker 
was composing his picture on the ground 
glass, I think you would often find him 
wilaly transgressing these laws. An al¬ 
most safer law for the beginner would be: 
Get in as much as you think advisable on 
your screen, as much sky and as much 
foreground as you think you may possibly 
need. In fact, take in rather more than 
you will need. Allow plenty of margin 
around the edge of your future picture. 
Compose only as far as the main objects 
and the general motif are concerned. Leave 
questions of shape and size till later. 

The view on the ground glass screen 
should merely be the egg of the final pic¬ 
ture. It is a work of art in embryo. The 
real business of polishing it up, of toning 
down, of adding final touches, of cutting 
out what is not wanted, and so on, comes 
only with the trial proofs. Each print 
should be carefully considered, carefully 
cut, carefully sunned. This, after all, is the 
true composing. 

The trimming knife is, in the hands of 
the skilled worker, the most useful aid to 
composition in existence. Ruthlessly cut 
away everything that is not absolutely 
necessary, that does not contribute some 
real help, to the tout ensemble. Do not be 
afraid to make your print small, or of an 
odd shape. Narrow prints, upright or hori¬ 
zontal, are often highly effective; but do 
not be pinned down to one style. Let each 
picture be Just the right shape for itself. 


whatever that may be; and do not shirk 
seeking long and carefully till the right 
shape is discovered. Remember always 
that you are trying to produce a composi¬ 
tion of your own brain; not an advertise¬ 
ment for your lens.— Photography. 


PROTECT YOUR LENSES. 

Few photographers realize the care taken 
in the manufacture of a first-class lens. 
There is scarcely an industry in which the 
standard of workmanship is so high; yet a 
lens, when it reaches the photographer, 
frequently receives no more attention than 
any other portion of his outfit. After many 
years' use, the surface of a lens, with or¬ 
dinary care, should be in as good condi¬ 
tion as when the instrument left the op¬ 
tician's hands; but how many do we sec 
free from scratches, or from blemishes ? 
The durability of a lens was forcibly im¬ 
pressed on my mind recently by seeing one 
the surfaces of which were in perfect con¬ 
dition, although the lens had been in use 
10 or 12 years. If lenses are leU attached 
to the camera, keep them capped when not 
in use.^ If taken for use out of doors, carry 
them in a substantial leather case. Clean 
your lenses periodically and keep them in 
a dry place, where the temperature is even. 
To clean the lenses, unscrew them from the 
tube and carefully dust them with a camel's 
hair mop; then moisten the corner of a 
perfectly clean old linen duster with 
methylated spirit, and, after wiping each 
surface, rub it quite dry and polish it with 
the other end of the duster, folded into a 
small pad. The chief thing to avoid is the 
rubbing of any dust or grit on the surface 
of the lens and thus scratching it. It is, 
therefore, recommended that each surface 
should be dusted with the brush, and that 
only well washed, soft linen rag should be 
used for the polishing cloth. Dust the 
lenses again before returning them to the 
tube. They should be screwed well home, 
but not too tightly, or the lens may suffer. 
—The British Journal Photographic Al¬ 
manac. 


ON EXPOSURE, 

I wonder how many amateurs ever made 
a calculation of the latitude their instru¬ 
ment gives them in the matter of exposure 
when making snap shots. 

Take the case of an ordinary lens and shut¬ 
ter for snap shot work, an ordinary make 
of plates, a lens working at f/8 to f/^, a 
shutter with speeds from i second to 
i-iooth second, and, say, Cramer plates, 
ordinary to special rapid, and I think it will 
surprise many amateurs to know that the 
greatest possible snap shot exposure with 
these combinations is 38,400 times the least 
possible. 

This takes no account of the light, the 
Other great factor in exposure calculations, 
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which introduces a still greater range. The 
calculation considers only the mechanical 
adjustment of the instrument and the plate 
speed. 

I am not insulting the great body of ama¬ 
teurs by suggesting that anyone, even the 
veriest tyro, would be so fatuous as to use 
cither of the extremes of combination 
given above. But I know of an actual case, 
revealed by a beginner’s note-book, in 
which 2 exposures made within 20 minutes 
one June evening were as i to 80. The ex¬ 
posures* were made from a window, in the 
hope of catching a fine effect of lighting. 
On developing the first, sufficient over ex¬ 
posure was shown to lose the desired effect. 
The second exposure was immediately 
made, and, on development, of course there 
was not a sign of any fine effect on the 
plate. My friend was astounded when I 
pointed out that the second exposure was 
80 times less than the first.— Amateur 
Photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

I do not wish to advocate an additional 
burden for the already overtaxed brains of 
school children and make the study of pho¬ 
tography in all its various branches obliga¬ 
tory. That would probably take from our 
beautiful art and fascinating science a 
great deal of its charm. I shall be satis¬ 
fied if this article creates an interest in 
and a discussion of the question. The 
teaching of the fundamental principles of 
photography in school, with some practical 
illustrations, can be made a joyful and use¬ 
ful pastime to the little student. 

There is no other educational factor 
which could possibly have a greater influ¬ 
ence on a child’s character and faculties 
than the practical and intelligent use of the 
camera. It trains the eye early to form a 
quick judgment of visual objects. It com¬ 
pels the child to concentrate its attention. 
It forces it to be careful and clean, if it 
desires excellence and superiority. With 
advancing expertness and skill, the child 
will be ready for the scientific instruction. 
The first want is a compendious book, 
which sets forth in plain language the 
great features of the science, without per¬ 
plexing the beginner with too much detail. 
In this respect many of our most popular 
works are defective.—Johannes Meyer, 
M. D., in the Camera and Dark Room. 


SINGLE TONE FOR PLATING. 

Can you give a formula for making 
Aristo single tone for platino paper? 

Would it be a good idea to take a de¬ 
veloping formula, powder the chemicals 
and mix together, then, when you want to 
develop, di§$Qlvc the necessary qujtntity of 


the powdered chemicals in the proper 
quantity of water? 

F. K. Beck, Gallon, O. 

ANSWER. 

The only formula I can recommend is 
that sold by the American Aristo Company 
for obtaining black tones without the use 
of gold first and then platinum. Hypo 
must be used afterward to fix. There is 
no combined toner and fixer, if that is what 
you mean, that I would recommend for 
platino. If such a thing exists Mr. Tom 
Pattison, of Jamestown, N. Y., care of 
American Aristo Company, will tell you of 
it. 

I do not believe you could mix the va¬ 
rious chemicals intimately enough to use 
portions of powders. You would be likely 
to get too much of one thing and too little 
of another. Some do this sort of thing with 
drugs and believe it right, but I don’t like 
the proposition.— Editor. 


TOO MUCH EXPOSURE. 

I am using 25x7 Al-Vista camera, and 
crown plates. So far I have not been 
able to make a decent print. I use 
Solio paper and Eastman’s developing 
powders. I thought I was getting a good 
camera when I bought a yf Al-Vista, yet 
my plates are yellow; not clear and trans¬ 
parent, as I think they should be. 

C. N. Truman, Ash, Col. 

ANSWER. 

From your account it would appear you 
are giving far too much exposure. Wide 
open lens and bright sunlight would re¬ 
quire an exposure of about 1/200 second in 
your clear atmosphere, and it is a wonder 
you got anything at all. 

Your camera is all right, as are the de¬ 
veloping powders and paper. Try a dozen 
Carbutt B plates, and when the light is 
good get a focus with wide open lens; then 
stop down to f32. Give 2 seconds in bright 
light if the scenery is fairly open; one sec¬ 
ond if very extended, such as a distant 
view from an eminence, and 4 or 5 seconds 
if in the shade and the object is near. I 
am sure I shall have better reports from 
you if you follow this advice.— Editor. 


HOW TO PROTECT YOUR FINGERS. 

Take 5 or 6 discarded 4x5 films, place 
them^ in a tray and pour hot water over 
them, or better still, immerse in a solution 
of caustic lye for an hour or 2; wash, 
then dry, trim, cut into narrow strips 
and put in a wide-mouth bottle, and 
poifr in a mixture of 2 ounces ot alcohol 
and 2 ounces of ether. This will readily 
dissolve the ceuuloid. Add % ounce of 
castor oil. This is essential, as it prevents 
the film from qraqkin^. After the mixture 
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is <lissalved each finger should be dipped 
into it and the hands swung rapidly 
around for 2 or 3 minutes so the solution 
can set. The hands must be thoroughly 
dry ‘ before applying. This will protect 
them all the time they are in the solu¬ 
tions, either developing or toning. After it 
is no longer required it may be dissolved 
off with a mixture of alcohol and ether, 
or sandsoap and a nail brush, leaving the 
hands white and stainless. For those who 
are poisoned easily by photo-chemicals this 
is a capital substitute for rubber gloves, 
which are always cumbersome and decid¬ 
edly unhandy.—Camera Craft. 


TO TRANSFER FILMS. 

It often happens that a negative cracks 
so the film is not broken, and with a new 
glass under the film it would be just as 
good as ever. Put the negative in a tray 
containing one drachm of hydrofluoric acid 
in 10 ounces of water. Soon the edges will 
begin to pucker. Then the whole film 
raises without aid. Transfer to thin cellu¬ 
loid, face down. The thin celluloid, like 
rollable film in thickness, forms a good pro¬ 
tection to the face, and a carbon can be 

f Tinted from the back by single transfer. 

t is much more difficult to transfer to thin 
celluloid than to glass, for unless watched, 
and the clips changed, it will buckle and 
ruin the print. Immerse the celluloid under 
the film, draw both up carefully, and 
stretch out on a glass plate; then smooth 
down the emulsion on to the celluloid and 
clip the whole tightly to the glass. Use a 
coat of albumen first, on either glass or cel¬ 
luloid, to make the film stick. Slight en¬ 
largement may ensue, though not generally, 
if the plate had an alum bath.—Professional 
and Amateur Photographer. 


A RECREATION CAMERA CLUB. 

The suggestion by L. Goodrich, San An¬ 
tonio, Tex., in September Recreation, is a 
most excellent one. By all means let us 
have a Recreation camera club, meeting 
every summer in some picturesque resort. 
Professional photographers have a conven¬ 
tion yearly; why can not we have one? 
Hundreds of us would be delighted to 
meet kindred spirits a week or so each 
year. Let us choose a central point noted 
for its scenic beauty and hold our first 
convention next summer. We could no 
doubt obtain special railroad rates, and the 
expense of such a trip need not be great. 
We might arrange for lectures on photog¬ 
raphy by eminent amateurs. At any rate 
we could learn much by comparing pic¬ 
tures and talking them over. If Mr. 
Shields will have a button designed for 
our club, we will wear it as oroudly as the 
L* A. S. men wear theirs. Flood icecrea- 


TiON with letters on this subject, and we’ll 
have a great time next summer. 

Homer G. Gosney, Savanna, Ill. 


IVTENSIFICATION WITHOUT MERCURY 
UR CYANIDE. 

Make up the following: 


No. I.— Potassium bromide_ 120 grains 

Water . 2 ounces 

No. 2.—Sulphate of copper_240 grains 

Water . 2 ounces 


Mix, and if necessary filter. Bleach the 
negative in the above solution; then give it 
a brief rinse, and redevelop the image in 
any developer except pyro-ammonia. Wash 
and dry. If preferred, the darkening may 
be produced by immersing the negative in 
a 5 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. 
Then refix and wash. The first method is 
simple, and will be found satisfactory in 
most cases.—Photographic Record. Man¬ 
chester, England. 


TO DETECT HYPO. 

Pour into a deep tray a small quantity 
of the water or solution and throw in a 
few pieces of granulated zinc, after which 
add a few drops of hydrochloric acid. Place 
above the tray a filter paper wet with a 
solution of acetate of lead. If the least 
trace of hyposulphite remains in the solu¬ 
tion, the paper will become brown, and 
afterward assume a black metallic appear¬ 
ance. This action is due to the formation 
of hydrogen sulphide, which escapes to the 
surface and colors the paper by forming 
lead sulphide. In this way it is always easy 
to determine when the washing is finished 
or to examine a solution suspected of con¬ 
taining hypo.—Photographer. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

I have a camera, 4x5, made by the Man¬ 
hattan Optical Company. It has a double 
lens and the focal length is f8. To make a 
picture sharp to the corners I must use 16 
stop and the sun must be shining bright. 
Exposure must not be longer than 1-5 of a 
second. Can I get a lens that will give the 
same results under the same circumstances 
by using a 4 stop? 

L. H. Plummer, Chicago, HI. 


I have made thorough tests of the Ne- 
pera Chemical Company’s new tablet de¬ 
velopers called Lotol and find them excel- 
lent. They are cneap, uniform and gpve 
splendid results in every way. Those who 
^ not care to be annoyed by using the M. 

•11 '^se prepared solutions, 

will find this a great convenience and sav¬ 
ing while excellent rcsult3 are atuined.— 
Exchange, 
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MY FIRST EXPERIENCE ON SNOWSHOES. 

W. L. ('.RAVES 


It looks easy to do, and, in fact, 
it is, after you know iiow; but it 
takes practice to go well on snow- 
shoes, or skis, as we called them. 
My first experience was in Western 
Idaho in the winter of 1892. I was 
there on a visit to my brother, and 
being ardent sportsmen, we longed 
for a heavy fall of snow, so we could 
try our luck with blacktail deer. 
Thanksgiving morning we awoke to 
find 12 inches had fallen during the 
night, and it was still coming down 
in great flakes. 

“Now for our hunt,” said my 
brother. We put in most of the day 
getting ready. We had to go 10 miles 
in a boat and then pack everything 
on our backs 5 miles farther. Slush 
ice was running in the river, but it 
did not trouble us. We made the 
run down the river in 2 hours, tied 
our boat,* and shouldered our packs. 
My brother had web snowshoes and 
got along very well, but I had none, 
expecting to use a pair of skis he had 
up at the cabin. I traveled a long 5 
miles that day. The fall of snow had 
increased until it was over 2 feet deep, 
and my pack, which weighed 60 
pounds when I left the boat, weighed 
200 when we reached camp. When 
we got straightened out and had a bit 
of supper, I promptly turned in, for I 
was tired. 

We were up early next morning 
and ready to start at sunrise. I put 
on the skis. They were good ones, 
well seasoned and light. I had re¬ 
ceived instructions from my brother 


how to use them. He slipped them on 
and made a little run around the camp 
to show me how to do it. We had 
our plans mapped out for each day's 
hunt. The first day we were to work 
West of camp. I was to go over the 
mountain while he was to go around, 
and we were to meet at the farther 
side. Anyone familiar with skis 
knows how hard it is for even a good 
snowshoer to climb a mountain, but 
I persevered, and after 2 hours of 
slipping and falling I stood on the 
crest. 

While resting and getting my bear¬ 
ings. I heard rapid firing to the 
Southwest and I knew my brother 
had started a bunch of deer. I 
knew, too, that we should have veni¬ 
son for supper, as he seldom missed 
a shot. My surmises were correct. 
He stopped 3 deer before they got 
out of reach. 

“Now,” thought I, “if I want a 
hand in this business I must be mov¬ 
ing.” I knew the runway was around 
the foot of the mountain, and if I 
could get to it in time I should have 
a shot. There was a slight decline 
at first from the crest, free from 
brush, trees and rocks. I went down 
it like a race horse, but about half 
way down it suddenly grew steeper. 
I flew. No railroad train ever went 
so fast. I was scared, for down be¬ 
low me, near the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, I could see brush and trees. I 
knew that if T should run into a tree 
at the rate T was going there would 
not be enough of me left to hold an 
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inquest over. I had my guide pole, 
and I had been told that one must 
sit astride the pole to take the weight 
off his skis, I proceeded to put these 
instructions to the test. I began to 
slow up, but I ran over a big boulder, 
and when the guide pole slipped off, 
it threw me out of balance and 
started me on another course, while 
the snowshoes kept straight ahead. 
Of course we parted company. I 
went rolling^ and sliding down 
through the snow in every conceiv¬ 
able position, lost my gun and hat, 
and finally brought up in a small 
clump of brush about lOO yards from 
where I started to fall, but with no 
bones broken and only one or 2 little 
patches of hide gone from my face. 
I straightened up as quickly as I 
could, picked up my hat, and began 
a search for my gun, which had fallen 
quite a distance from the line of my 
glide. I dug down in the snow and 
soon brought it to light; then started 
on down toward the runway. It was 
not so easy, as I had not hunted up 
my skis, which had lodged in a clump 
of small brush a quarter of a mile 
away. I made fair time, however, 
and on turning a point of brush I 
came out in full view of about 20 
mule deer. I determined to try a shot. 
Selecting a large buck, I fired, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing him fall. 
I went on down, dressed him and 
then hunted up my skis. Return¬ 
ing to mv deer, I started around 
the trail, dragging him, T soon met 
my brother, who took hold with me. 
and we went back to where he had 


left his 3. V\ e hung them all in a 
tree, out of reach of wolves, and went 
to camp, well pleased with our morn¬ 
ing’s work. After dinner we brought 
in our game on a toboggan. 

Next morning we skirted a small 
lake, going East. I had the web 
shoes and my brother wore the skis; 
but I got into trouble again. As I 
was crossing a ravine, I caught the 
toe of one web under a willow which 
had been bent over with the weight 
of snow. I turned a flipflop, or tried 
to, but my web hung on to the willow. 
Unlike the skis, which arc loose on 
the feet, the web was tied hard and 
fast; so there I hung. After much 
squirming and twisting, I managed to 
get loose. Of course my gun was 
lost again, and I had an hour’s search 
in the willows before I found it. 

That day we got 2 deer, and the 
next day 2. My brother said that 
would make him enough meat for the 
winter. He liked to kill his meat just 
after the first fall of snow, as it was 
then in better condition than at a later 
time. 

W’e made another toboggan and on 
the 2 we took all our deer to the river, 
loaded them in the boat and started 
for home. Then our work com¬ 
menced, for the ice, which had been 
slush before, was in large cakes and 
frequently bumped against us, taking 
us back down the river at each bump: 
but by hard work we finally reached 
home. 

I afterward became expert on both 
skis and webs, but T never forgot 
my first experience with them. 


“This is a world of sorrow.” 

“A shadowy vak* of woe,” 

And such frequent declarations 
Are what help to make it so. 

—Washingjton Star. 
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He was my friend and I loved him. He 
was 4 years an inmate of my home, and he 
won and retained the affection of the fam¬ 
ily. During the winters of those years he 
was niy constant and often sole com¬ 
panion in the pursuit of big game in South 
Florida wilds. Wc were both ardently de¬ 
voted to field sports, and in the open sea¬ 
son we spent weeks at a time together in 
the woods. I never saw his equal at stalk¬ 
ing a deer, and he never tired of hunting. 
During the time he was with me I never 
heard his voice. In early youth he had 
contracted influenza, which, failing to kill 
him. bereft him of voice and the sense of 
smell. Happily his hearing and sight were 
not impaired, and he grew up with con¬ 
siderable intelligence. 

He was different from all other mutes 
I have known in that his temper was 
amiable and his countenance was frank and 
pleasant. You looked in vain for that 
drawn, painful expression so common with 
mutes. His large brown eyes always re¬ 
turned your look with a smiling light, and 
he was evei^body’s friend. Having been 
brought up in the backwoods of Southern 
Florida, and his opportunities being fur¬ 
ther limited by his affliction, the Colonel 
had his prejudices. He had great con¬ 
tempt for all dogs, especially hunting dogs: 
he disliked swine, and detested colored 
people. His hearing was acute. I never 
had to speak twice to attract his atten¬ 
tion, but I have heard my colored man, 
Steve Tatum, bawl at him at 40 paces 
without receiving the slightest recognition. 
The Colonel and I became acquainted 
through our mutual love of hunting. Be¬ 
fore knowing him I rambled the woods 
day and night with a professional hunter 
named Kirkland, and many a buck and 
gobbler died by our rifles. Kirkland was 
a typical Florida cracker, but able to read 
and write and with more than ordinary 
intelligence. He had spent his whole life 
bunting. As was to be expected, he had 
his idiosyncrasies and superstitions. He 
was so fully convinced that a deer’s eyes 
would not shine, that is, reflect a jack light, 
on the first night after a new moon that 
he would never go out on those nights 
no matter how much entreated. Neither, 
according to his theory, could deer be 
found the following day; so he stayed in 
camp 24 hours once a month. Another su¬ 
perstition of his was that venison would 
not spoil, no matter how unfavorable the 
weather, if you cut away and destroyed 
the particular part of the carcass indicated 
by the sign of the zodiac at that particular 


time. For instance, if the almanac showed 
the sign in the loin, the loin must go. But 
he knew all about game, its habits, where 
to look for it at different seasons, and how 
to approach it. Few deer that he saw 
escaped his rifle. 

Lying around our camp fires at night in 
the solitude of the forest we talked of 
many things. One rainy night he told me 
about Taurus. It was a peculiar story, and, 
briefly stated, about as follows: One morn¬ 
ing his wife saw a weak and emaciated 
little fellow looking wistfully, through the 
fence of their cabin clearing and moan¬ 
ing in pain. She went out to him, and 
when through fear he tried to retreat, she 
leaped the fence, overtook and detained 
him. The waif was nearly dead from hun¬ 
ger and exposure and was covered with 
vermin. He was given food, a bath con¬ 
taining insecticide, and was put to bed. 
It was quite an episode in the cabin. The 
Kirklands had no neighbors, and where 
the little chap could have come from was 
a mystery. No one came to claim him, 
and as time passed Kirkland evolved the 
theory that the little fellow was of good 
family, had fallen, or been thrown from a 
tourist Pullman car, and had subsisted in 
the woods as best he could until chance 
led him to the cabin. 

That winter was an inclement one, and 
before the waif’s terror had worn off the 
exposure he had undergone brought on 
influenza and he came near dying, but final¬ 
ly recovered. 

At first he had been dubbed Colonel, 
but later the name Taurus was added, after 
the zodiacal sign at the time of his appear¬ 
ance. Kirkland told me much of Colonel’s 
ability as a hunter; how he could track 
a deer by sight better than a panther could 
by smell, and could by hearing locate tur¬ 
keys in the high brush. 

One day at the beginning of a close sea¬ 
son I received a letter from Kirkland say¬ 
ing that as he could hunt no more until 
fall he was going to work in a distant part 
of the State. He requested me to give 
Taurus a home, urging that he would be 
a valuable hunting companion for me in 
the winter months and would give no 
trouble in the off season. After some re¬ 
flection I consented. 

Taurus came, and I was greatly surprised 
at his appearance. I had imagined a tall, 
lank, weazen-faced cracker, gibbering and 
making signs. He was, on the contrary, 
short, stout, deep chested, with full round 
face, fine eyes, and was the embodiment 
of good nature and geniality. With never 
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a word he walked right into our affections 
and made himself at home from the first. 

I*had been given to understand that his 
one accomplishment was hunting; so he 
lounged around the premises in idleness 
through the summer. He became popular 
with the town children and played with 
them in the street a great deal, but his 
play was rough at times, his humor seem¬ 
ing to lack a balance wheel. Occasionally 
he would throw himself against a boy with 
such force as to hurl him to the ground, 
and sometimes he took liberties with the 
girls that mussed their skirts and ex¬ 
posed more w^hile than was seemly. These 
excesses seemed to spring from no evil de¬ 
sign, but from the exuberance of an inno¬ 
cent, childish nature. 

If his tomboy capers were rebuked he 
would instantly retire to the front ve¬ 
randa and sit on the steps in a contrite 
attitude the remainder of the evening. 

He was suspicious, and nothing escaped 
his sight. If a stranger came on the lot 
he watched him continually, and would 
openly follow any negro, clearly evincing 
his opinion of the dishonesty of the race. 
Two things invariably made his angry, 
tramps and skunks. He drove the former 
off the premises, and in hunting he annoyed 
me by always stopping to kill any luckless 
skunk the trail led us on. He did this feat 
deftly, too. I never saw him get perfumed* 
by a skunk but once, and as my remons¬ 
trances had been in vain I was secretly 
gratified at his mishap. 

As the hunting season approached he 
became restless, and when at last we were 
off he seemed beside himself with joy. He 
loved the solitude of the fore.st, the chase 
and the cheery camp fire under the pines 
by the lakeside. 

In our rambles I talked to him a great 
deal and he answered by signs and glances. 
He never carried a gun. He had learned 
the art of trailing a deer by his sight while 
living with Kirkland, and he seemed to 
consider that his only part of the work 
and the sport. It was marvellous how^ well 
be did it. I watched him a long time trying 
to learn his method, but I never got beyond 
the patent fact that he looked not close 
under foot for the track, but 20 or 30 
feet ahead. He knew a fresh trail from 
an old one instantly. On the open sand hills 
this w^as .<;omctbing that always puzzled me. 
In good w^eatber a track 24 hours old and 
one 3 hours old were alike to me, but not 
so to him. He never made a mistake in 
that respect. When we struck a fresh trail 
he took the lead and I walked a few steps 
behind. If the trail led across rough ground 
where grass, leaves or pine needles were 
thick I sometimes had to w^ait for him a 
little, but he always, or nearly always, 
lifted the trail across, and he knew' in¬ 


tuitively when we were approaching the 
bunch of palmetto or bush clump where 
the quarry lay concealed. 

Sometimes we would follow the trail 
of a buck only to have me empty a maga¬ 
zine without effect; this did not annoy 
Colonel so much as it did me. He would 
calmly start off across country to find 
another track. 

One season we found a hard problem in 
the spoor of a large buck, distinctly 
marked. The outer section of the rear right 
foot turned outward, and this made that 
buck’s track easy to distinguish from all 
others. We got on it several times, and 
after following it long distances it would 
seemingly disappear from the face of the 
earth. Wide circuits over soft ground 
would not raise it again. Once we lost the 
trail on an open sandy hillside where it 
should have been plain. While waiting for 
Taurus to puzzle it out I happened to 
raise my eyes to the crest of the hill. 500 
yards away, and there stood, outlined 
against the horizon, the most magnificent 
buck I have ever seen. His majestic head 
and antlers were beautifully poised, and 
he was looking down the slope at us in 
apparent disdain. I called Taurus’s at¬ 
tention to him. While we stood foiled but 
admiring, the buck sprang gracefully over 
the crest and disappeared. We went on to 
the top and viewed the track. It was the 
same one we had been trailing. 

Other hunters had followed that marked 
trail. My brother-in-law, Moore, had seen 
the track and followed it many hours at a 
time. He and Taurus and I quit other 
tracks when we found this. We named 
the buck Slewfoot. He was so elusive that 
after a season or 2 others stopped hunting 
him and followed less cunning quarry. In¬ 
deed some hunters began to believe that 
Slewfoot was a phantom buck. He was 
frequently seen, but always under such 
circumstances that he escaped. One time 
as Moore. Taurus and I were driving into 
camp on the North end of Crooked lake, our 
rifles in their cases under the wagon seat, 
Slewfoot arose in front of us and stood 
like a statue. (See Frontispiece). There was 
a dc.sperate clutching at the gun cases, but 
before we were ready the buck ran slowly 
and gracefully over the hill and away. The 
most tantalizing part of it was that he 
passed in an oblique course within 30 yards 
of the wagon. His eyes and the poise of 
his head denoted defiance rather than fear, 
and the stateliness of his motion negatived 
the idea that he was running from us 
Moore was livid with vexation, and I felt 
my heart beating in my throat. Taurus was 
sitting in the rear part of the wagon when 
I turned to look at him. His attitude plainly 
said that the poor mute, usually so gay and 
frolicsome, was now dominated by fear. 
After a moment I understood it The fre- 
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quent unexpected appearance of the buck, 
always at inopportune times, had at last 
converted Taurus to the belief that the 
animal was a phantom. Moore and I ex¬ 
changed a knowing smile, and I think each 
of us registered a silent vow that our mute 
friend should yet assist at the funeral ser¬ 
vices of Slewfoot. 

Three hours later we coaxed Taurus to 
take up the trail for us, hoping we would 
catch the buck napping some miles away, 
but several hours’ weary marching brought 
us to a dense swamp several miles wide, 
where we gave it up. Although we were 
successful in bagging less desirable game 
we saw' no more of Slewfoot on that trip 

The desire to kill that particular buck 
now became a passion with Moore and me. 
And so fearful was each that the other 
would get him we used to run away from 
each other to hunt him alone. 

I felt that I had the advantage in hav¬ 
ing Taurus. He would* not have gone 
with Moore without me. 

Toward the close of one season Moore 
slipped out alone for 'i days in the vain 
hope of catching the charmed buck off hi? 
guard. When he came in he gave me an 
account of the trip in the presence of 
Taurus. He said that twice while gliding 
about with eyes alert he had turned to find 
Slewfoot gazing at him from the top of a 
hill in the rear. Another time he had a 
point blank aim. when the gun snapped and 
the noise betrayed him. 

Taurus looked wise, but whether in the 
belief that the deer w'as a phantom and 
therefore protected, or from something 
else, he could not tell us. 

But when Moore was gone a thought 
came to me. In all probability the buck 
saw more of Moore than the hunter had 
seen of him, and had perhaps seen him 
drive off for home. Now he would ex¬ 
pect a season of rest and would be less 
gpiarded in his rambles. Therefore it was 
a good time to kill him. So Taurus and I 
went, secretly, as Moore had done. We* 
found Slewfoot's trail without difficulty. 
What was more, w’e found Slewfoot him¬ 
self. He was walking up the side of an 
open hill among the pines, apparently un¬ 
concerned. Taurus trembled perceptibly. 
T opened up at 75 yards with a 38-55 and 
felt sure he was my meat. Long before he 
was out of range I had emptied the mag¬ 
azine. At the last shot the buck .stopped, 
whirled around, gazed down the hillside at 
us a few' seconds and then galloped off. 

Taurus threw himself on the ground 
without the least manifestation of surpri.se 
or annoyance. I was angry and said 
things. 

The next season when we went out we 
did not search for Slewfoot’s trail. When 
Taurus would pass it over and give pref¬ 


erence to another both Moore arid^ I would 
pretend not to notice. One time Moore 
was coming into camp by moonlight from 
a turkey roost and surprised Slewfoot on 
a knoll within too yards of the camp fire. 
On that occasion Moore carried a shot gun, 
and although he pulled both triggers and 
his buck shot tore the foliage in line, the 
buck galloped off. That clear miss at 40 
yards fixed Moore; he went over to the 
“phantom” party. 

Taurus and I had many happy days and 
nights together around Crooked lake that 
season, but did not waste any more time 
looking after Slewfoot. Sometimes we saw 
his track alone, sometimes with a herd. 
Occasionally we heard that some other 
hunter had emptied a magazine at Slew¬ 
foot without effect, and that always made 
us feel better. 

In the fourth season Moore and I ha^ 
great sport. Emboldened by the posses¬ 
sion of several pairs of fine antlers we be¬ 
gan hankering again after Slewfoot. It 
seemed Taurus was similarly affected. He 
began to follow up the trail with avidky, 
and w'e got the phantom in 2 or 3 close 
places. One time he made so muchi noise 
in getting into a swamp his materiality -was 
abundantly apparent: but his usual luck 
attended him and we came out without 
him. 

^ One evening while the fuU moon was 
rising Taurus and I sat on the piazza. 
There w'ere but 2 more days before the 
close season would stop our fun. Taurus 
was watching the smoke curl from my pipe. 

“Taurus,” I said, “let’s drive out to 
Crooked lake to-night and kill Slewfoot 
to-morrow.” He sprang off the veranda 
far out toward the gate in glee at the prop¬ 
osition. 

In 10 minutes, with Steve Tatum driv¬ 
ing, we were on the way; at midnight we 
were in camp. Next morning Taurus and 
I found the trail. We followed it with the 
dogged persistency of Indians. It went 
everywhere, sometimes in swamp, some¬ 
times in oak hummocks, but mostly in the 
high, open pine hills amid the small deep 
lakes. At noon we were still tramping; 
at 2 we were tired; at 4 nearly worn out 
with the long strain; at 5 we found him. 
Taurus was staggering and his eyes were 
watery with fatigue: the strain had been 
terrific. We followed the cunning old buck 
all day only to find him back at the big 
lake, lying in a patch of palmetto on a 
narrow point of land near our camp. 

The lake was miles wide, and we had 
him cornered. I was sure he was there, 
for the trail led in and had not come out. 
We had approached quietly and Slewfoot 
W'as probably asleep. I motioned Taurus 
to go around and enter the4)almetto from 
the opposite side. 
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He hesitated. He seemed weary, and 
I thought I saw that same fear in his eyes 
1 had noticed before; but I did not mean to 
lose Slewfoot then. With some temper 
manifest in face and gesture 1 motioned 
Taurus to go in and force the buck out. He 
turned and was gone. I took my stand at 
the best place, facing to catch the light 
from the setting sun on the rifle sights. 
In a moment I heard Taurus leap into the 
palmetto with a great noise, and instantly 
the startled buck sprang up and came on 
lo his death. I held my fire until he was 
within 30 feet and broadside on. The 
bullet crashed through his body and he 
fell. 

I ran forward. The buck sprang up and 
bore down on me. I threw in another car¬ 
tridge while stepping backward, and as I 
did so was tripped by a loop of grape vine 
and fell prone on my back, the cartridge 
exploding overhead. The buck charged, 
but the same vine that tripped me caught 
in his horns and swung him upward and 
outward from me. He disentangled his 
antlers and again charged, as I was getting 
to my feet. 

Taurus came up with a great rush. He 
threw himself directly between the buck 
and me, and caught him by the neck. Quick 
as thought the animal tossed Taurus high 
in air and he fell at the base of a large pine. 
In a second the infuriated deer was upon 
him. I fired and the bullet went through 
Slewfoot’s heart, but it was a half second 
too late. His horns went through and 
through the prostrate form of my friend, 
bending his body like a hoop around the 
base of the tree. There was a wide opening 
of the Colonel’s eyes, a shiver, and he wa>> 
dead. 

Steve Tatum came from camp at my call, 
and we considered what we should do. It 
was 30 miles home and night was coming 


on. It was preposterous to think of haul¬ 
ing the mangled body of Taurus 30 mile^ 
in a hunting wagon. When the full moon 
was high and no sound was heard save the 
hooting of owls, Steve and I dug a grave 
with an axe and a board, and by tearing up 
our 2 camp chests made a box long enough 
for a rude coffin. In this we placed the body 
of my silent friend, and as we looked at him 
for the last time we did not try to suppress 
our tears. 

He rests out there now on the highest 
sand ridge at the North end of Crooked 
lake. From his grave you can see the 
w'ater glinting for miles to the Southward. 
It is a pretty place, but solemnly lonely, 
and perhaps Slewfoot’s progeny browse at 
night near the grave of my friend. 

I do not hunt much now, but I go out 
to Crooked lake in the heated term to rus¬ 
ticate, and, if the truth must be told, to be 
near Colonel Taurus. On one of my re¬ 
cent trips I carried a marble slab that now 
stands at his head as a testimonial of my 
regard. On it one reads: 


Hie jacet, 

Colonel Taurus, 

Who died down yonder 
where the antlers are nailed 
to the pine, that I, whom he 
loved, might live. 

Like Byron, the cynic, I erect 
this stone to the memory 
of my Best Friend, 

A DOG. 


The ornithorhyncus went over the hill 
To view the remains of a pterodactyl. 
“A queer bird was Terry, 

A funny one, very”; 

Said the ornithoryncus a-scratching his 
bill. 

—Carolyn Wells, in Judge. 
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H. H. 

Our quartette had hunted together each 
season until it became natural to ask, 
“Where shall we go next fall ?” During 
the spring of ’99 we planned a grand trip 
to Idaho. How careful were our prepara¬ 
tions! We wrote to all parts of the State, 
and after culling out the answers thought 
we had struck a nugget. Three of us left 
\cw York September 4,' on one of the 
luxurious trains of the New York Central, 
llie views along our beautiful Hudson, the 
Mohawk valley, and the prosperous farms 
and cities of Western New York, and of 


TODD. 

At Granger we took the Oregon Short 
Line, to find many similar scenes, together 
with the fertile valleys and prosperous 
farms of Southern Idaho. At Diamond- 
ville the track runs over the opening of a 
coal mine, and the sidings are filled with 
modern 50-ton steel cars loaded with black 
diamonds awaiting shipment. Thrift and 
progress are on every hand. Passing 
through Oregon and Washington, we took 
the steamer at Riparia for Lewiston, and 
that is a delightful sail, with its many 
turns, and steep cliffs on either side. The 



Ohio and Indiana, passed in quick succes¬ 
sion. and in a few hours we were in the 
great city of the middle West, Chicago. 
From there to Omaha by night shows the 
progressiveness of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, wnth sleepers equipped 
with electricity and in each berth a sepa¬ 
rate lamp. From Omaha by the Overland 
Limited found us in a luxurious hotel on 
wheels. Its dining service can not be ex¬ 
celled. w'hile the combination car, with its 
library, periodicals, writing facilities, its 
barber shop, bath, and cafe, to say nothing 
of its comfortable armchairs, leaves little 
to be wished for. The scenery is grand 
and the changes rapid, flying past the great 
cornfields of Nebraska,. W. F. Cody’s 
ranch, and reaching the foot hills of the 
Rockies, where with an extra engine the 
ascent begins. At the different stations the 
4 and 6 horse stages w^ait for the mail, 
which reminds of bygone days, when they 
were the only means of transportation 
across the plains. The buttes of the 
Green River valley look as though they 
had been placed there to fortify the town. 



MONL'.MENT TO LIEUT. FOSTER, U. S. A., 
COTTONWOOD, ID.\no. 

(Killed in Nez Perce War.) 
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NEZ PERCE INDIAN BOY AND HiS CAYUSE. 


trip seemed short, and we were sorry when 
we reached the end. From Lewiston to 
Orangeville, 74 miles by stage, was novel, 
hut a little tiresome, although a large part 
of it was throui?h historic ground, passing 
over the battlefield of the Nez Perce 
Indians, with the monument erected tc 
Lieut. Foster standing in the middle of the 


stage road down Cottonwood hill. Cross¬ 
ing Camas prairie we reached the town of 
Orangeville, Idaho, made famous by the 
gold strikes at Buffalo Hump. There we 
met our guide, M. A. Bates. He assured 
us that we would reach the Chamberlain 
basin in about 4 days, but when we looked 
at the outfit he had provided we doubted 
it, for another such lot of crow baits it 
would be hard to get together! Gaunt, 
sore, and worn out, they seemed hardly 
able to get around; but Bates assured us 
it was their nature, and that they were in 
good condition for the trip, so off we 
started, at 4 P. M. Monday, camping about 
10 miles out. 

The next morning we were awakened by 
a lot of Nez Perce squaws and children, 
who had been after huckleberries and were 
homeward bound. It was a novel sight to 
.see the squaws straddling the horses, with 
the papooses strung on behind and before, 
and we tried to take a photograph, but 
with poor success, as the Indians are very 
superstitious. One lad of 14, after much 
persuasion, allowed us to snap him. 

That day we made about 30 miles. We 
reached Adams’ camp at noon, and had an 
experience we will all remember. We were 
passing through a stretch of burnt timber 
when a wind storm struck us that felled 
the trees in all directions. Close by us 
they would crack and tumble with a roar 
that was anything but pleasant, so we were 
glad when we reached the clearing, and 
could listen to the cannonading from a 
distance. That night we stayed at Boulder 
Creek. 
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FORDING THE SALMON RIVER. 


The third day we passed throueh the 
oiu mining town of Florence, out of which 
it is claimed over 50 millions of dollars 
have been taken, and nightfall found us at 
the State bridge on the Salmon river, ready 
to take a well earned rest. The fourth 
day we used up in climbing the 14-mile 
hill, from the Salmon river to the hot 
springs, where we stayed over night to get 
a bath in water that came out of the 
earth at over 100 degrees. The fifth day 
found us at Warrens, which is a thriving 
mining town, where many pack outfits 
start from. All around it the ground has 
been worked with placer mines, until the 
whole valley looks like the seashore, with 
the sand piled up in drifts. The Chinese 
still work the old diggings, making small 
wages. 

At that time our troubles began to 
thicken. As we had thought, our horses 
were used up, and we were apparently as 
far from our hunting ground as when we 
started. After a conference we demanded 
of Bates a new outfit; also to know 
whether he knew where he was going. He 
admitted that he did not know the country 
very well, and finally consented to hire 
an extra guide, and get some new horses; 
so on the sixth day we started with new 
hopes, fording the South fork of the Sal¬ 
mon river about noon. The river was 
waist deep, with a swdft current, and many 
round boulders on the bottom, so we had 
to be cautious as we rode across, but 
made it without mishap, and camped for 
the night about 5 miles beyond, on Elk 
creek. The seventh day we had a rather 
rough trail, lost one horse in the woods 
by not picketing him. and another, which 
was completely fagged out, we had to leave 
behind. We had seen no game since we 
started, and we began to-think we were 


up against it. That afternoon we crossed 
a high ridge, from which we could see 
the Bitter Root range, 60 miles away, and 
camped on Smith’s creek, reaching there 
about 8.30 P. M. 

The 8th day we were positively as¬ 
sured that we would be in the basin in 2 
days, but with past experiences, we took 
the statement with salt. However, we 
started early, leaving the pack to follow, 
and reached Mosquito Springs, where we 
found the coldest water I have ever had 
the pleasure of drinking. About dusk, 
Bates came hurrying along, leading a pack 
horse, and gave us the pleasant informa¬ 
tion that most of the pack horses were 
lost, so they w^otild not reach us that 
night. You can imagine how we enjoyed 
that. Eight days out, no sign of game, 
with worse prospects, and our outfit lost! 
That was indeed a pleasant outlook; but 
we dined on what we had and spread our 
blankets for a sleep. 

The next day, of course, we had to wait 
for the packs to reach us. We fell in 
with a scout and prospector, known as the 
Yellowstone Kid. whose outfit consisted of 
2 jacks and a dog. He had killed a bear, 
so we had our first fresh meat. While 
waiting, we hired him to take us out, and 
came back in the evening with one black- 
tail deer, which was the only animal shot 
on the trip. About sundown our outfit ar¬ 
rived, minus one more horse and part of 
the pack, including my boots, which, be¬ 
ing wet, had been thrown over the pack 
to dry. 

We engaged the Kid for a week, and on 
the loth day we reached Ramie Meadows, 
where we expected to find game, but, like 
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ON TOP OF THE BITTER ROOT RANGE. 


the rainbow, it was not there, as we found 
after diligent search. The evening of 
the nth day, we held a council of war, and 
were inclined to quit, but decided to 
give the guides one more chance, and on 
the 13th day we arrived in the Chamber- 
lain basin, which we were to have reached 
in 4. We made camp about 4 P. M., and 
Billy insisted on going out to find some 
fresh trails to work on in the morning. 
Night came, but no Billy. In the morning, 
after we had eaten breakfast, along came 
Billy, sidling into camp. In answer to 
questions, he said he had gone farther than 
he thought, so made a fire and went to 
sleep. He had not seen any game, but 
came on a very hot trail in the middle of 
the night, and when he turned around, the 
seat of his trousers told the rest. 

We hunted there faithfully 2 days, with¬ 
out seeing a hair, and then, as our time was 
limited, and our spirits down to zero, we 
started for home. We had many experi¬ 
ences, such as a dry camp and no water 
for 24 hours, but not a sign of game. 
Finally we reached Orangeville, 3 weeks 
out, having seen only one deer on the whole 
trip and a bear cub, tied to a post in one 
of the back yards of Orangeville. 


I would not have you think from this 
that there is no game in Idaho. There is 
plenty of it, but you must get the right 
guide to take you to it, or at least one who 
knows the country over which he travels, 
which our guide did not. Of course we 
came home much disappointed as to 
trophies, but we had obtained a wealth of 
experience. We had had healthy exercise, 
rough, plain fare, and the climate, which 
would alone repay for the trip. We had 
enjoyed the grandeur of the scenery in the 
mountains, as our horses wound their way 
along the narrow trail, with the river 
many hundred feet below, and again as we 
stood on some peak, and through the clear 
atmosphere saw ridge after ridge of moun¬ 
tains in the far distance, with beautiful 
lakes nestling down in the valleys. We 
felt fully repaid. It was with deep regret 
that we started on our homeward journey. 
The small animal life, the grouse shooting 
and the trout fishing, added no small part 
to our enjoyment; so that after counting 
up both sides we felt that, after all, we 
had a good time. As to game, we were no 
hogs any way, for as members of L. A. S. 
we can get lots of enjoyment out of a trip 
without slaughter. 


“Good mawnin’, pahson, what kin we 
do fob you?” 

“Oh, I’se jest makin’ a pastoral call.” 
“Well, goodness me! Den I’ll go right 
out an’ kill a chicken.”—Indianapolis 
News. 
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THE FARMER’S PETITION 


A. L. VERM ILYA. 


Now the autumn days are with us, and 
the hunter’s got his'gun 
Sighted fine for every object from a grizzly 
to a bun; 

And we farmers have been humping to de¬ 
vise some kind of plan, 

So that when the season’s over we’ll still 
have the form of man, 

’Stead of being mossback angels, wobbling 
lonesome in the skies. 

Wearing overalls and whiskers and a look 
of pained surprise. 

For the blithesome city sportsman is a 
most peculiar cuss; 

He will shoot a feller’s head off, and then 
say, “Glad it is no wuss.” 

He will shoot with all the rashness that at 
home he shoots the chutes. 

And he’ll fill us full of bullets from our 
scalp-lock to our boots: 

But it’s really quite annoying, when the 
hunting season’s gone, 

To go limping round on crutches, with 
our features kinder drawn 
And our systems out of kilter, having most 
too many holes. 

Which let in the chilly weather onto our 
immortal souls. 

So we’ve got up a netition—listen, sports¬ 
men, here it is— 

It’s a very mild production, and the read¬ 
ing runs like this: 

“We, the farmers of the backwoods, most 
respectfully do pray 

That you hunter chaps won’t shoot us when 
we happen in your way. 

And believe us. we are sorry—mighty sor¬ 
ry—that we’re here 


Just when all you city fellers want to shoot 
the moose and deer; 

But you see our farms are scattered round 
the country hereabout. 

And ’twould seem most awful cruel for to 
drive us farmers out. 

Course, we know we look like ‘critters,’ 
from our trousers to our hair, 

’Cause you say, whene’er you shoot us 
‘Thought it was a deer or bear!’ 

But we can’t help looking wildish, living 
careless-like and loose. 

And a second glance would tell you that a 
farmer ain’t a moose. 

Shpot our chickens and our turkeys; shoot 
our horses and our calves; 

Shoot the atmosphere and landscape mto 
quarters, thirds and halves; 

Shoot the sheep within the pasture; shoot 
the piglet in the pen; 

Shoot the COW’S around the straw-stack; 
shoot our oxen now and then; 

But while all-the. game you’re shooting— 
everything both low and high— 

We do beg most blamed respectful that 
you’ll kindly pass us by. 

For a bullet in the liver or a buckshot in 
the back 

Is most cussed inconvenient, and it puts 
us out of whack. 

We ain’t what you might call anxious to 
get riddled like a sieve. 

For, you see, it’s kinder nat’ral for us 
chaps to want to live; 

Therefore, if you come a-hunting while 
the autumn breezes blow, 

Though you shoot up all our live stock, 
let the busy farmer go.’* 


Mother—What! Have you been fight¬ 
ing again, Johnnie? Good little boys 
don’t fight. 

Johnnie—Yes, I know that. 1 thought 
he was a good little boy, but after I hit 
him once I found he wasn’t.—Somerville 
Journal. 
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HUNTING IN THE BAKER RANGE. 


T. C. 

The ever restless spirit of the pioneers 
of the Northwest is like the tide of the 
ocean, beating and throbbing against the 
rocky shores in its effort to escape its im¬ 
prisonment The old hunters and trappers 
of the Hudson Bay Company first opened 
the pathway to Puget sound, disclosing a 
field of adventure which several genera¬ 
tions have been unable to entirely sub¬ 
due. It is only within the past few years 
that the mountain fastnesses surrounding 
this great body of w’ater have been ex¬ 
plored and the leaves of Nature’s book 
opened to the hungry eyes of the natu¬ 
ralist. 

The Baker range of mountains was, until 
the summer of 1886, an unwritten page, 
never having been trodden by the foot of 
civilized man. During the early part of 
that year gold was discovered on the 
Similkameen river, one of the tributaries of 
the Columbia, East of the Cascades. The 
gold seekers were compelled to make a 
long, circuitous route, through British Co¬ 
lumbia. in order to reach the new El 
Dorado, and the fact that they were re¬ 
quired to pay tribute to their British 
cousins w'as exceedingly disagreeable to 
them. An effort w'as accordingly made to 
pierce the then unexplored Baker range, 
thus securing a trail altogether on Ameri¬ 
can soil. 

-Accordingly, on the 12th of July, 1886, a 
party, consisting of William Powell, an old 
*49er; Professor J. Y. Collins, an enthu¬ 
siastic naturalist; Banning Austin, an ex¬ 
perienced civil engineer, thorough woods¬ 
man and experience hunter: T. H. De¬ 
haven. Samuel Bel ford and David Meyers, 
all hardy men. left Bellingham bay for the 
purpose of making the necessary explora¬ 
tion. 

Each man carried on his back a pack 
weighing about 60 pounds. This included 
ration^ for 2 weeks, which they supposed 
would be ample time in which to reach the 
mining camp. 

The first few days of their journey were 
uneventful other than that they were 
amazed by swarms of mosquitoes in the 
valley.s. On the morning of the i6th. while 
traveling in the valley of the North fork 
of the Nooksack river, they came in view 
of the great glacier of Mount Baker, about 
10 miles away. The sun w^as shining on 
the face of the crater, in which the glacier 
is formed, showing thousands of feet of 
ice and snow, over which danced every 
color of the rainbow. Added to this, the 
noise of the rocks and ice, tumbling from 
their lofty heights, made the scene grand 
and awe inspiring in the extreme. 


AUSTIN. 

The country over which the men had 
passed was an interminable jungle of 
fallen timber and underbrush, and as they 
approached the mountains, new difficul¬ 
ties were encountered. Immense can¬ 
yons blocked the way, while the streams 
which they were compelled to cross were 
ice cold, being fed by the snows on the 
mountains, llicse streams they found full 
of trout, which partially repaid the trav¬ 
elers for the suffering encountered in 
crossing them. 

The next morning the journey was re¬ 
newed, all the party being in good spirits. 
Now and then they halted to regale them¬ 
selves with the wild huckleberries covering 
the mountain sides. During one of the 
pauses Powell, who was slightly in ad¬ 
vance, shouted for Austin, who carried 
the only gun, that he had routed a bear. 
Hastening forward, Austin discovered a 
black bear cub ensconced in a fir tree 
about 100 feet from the ground. A single 
shot disposed of it and furnished the party 
with the first fresh meat they had had 
since starting. That night they camped 
at the foot of a red butte, which they 
named Baldy. 

Four of the party ascended this moun¬ 
tain the following day, in order to obtain 
a view of the surrounding country. On 
reaching the summit Austin looked down 
the mountain side, and, about 1,000 feet 
below, discovered 2 mountain goats slowly 
working their way toward where he was 
standing. Onward they came, slowdy but 
surely, passing the edge of an immense 
precipice, over the dizzy heights of which 
one misstep would have hurled them on 
the rocks several tliousand feet below. 
The hunter at once began w'orking his way 
toward the unsuspecting animals, and sue 
ceeded in getting within about 200 yards 
when he opened fire. The first shot 
missed, but the second took effect, when 
over the goat went, falling at least 100 feet 
before striking. It dragged itself about 
1,000 feet farther, to a large bank of 
snow, and gave up the ghost. The action 
of its companion was indeed pitiable. 
Glancing down the mountain to where its 
mate lay, it made its way down by a dif¬ 
ferent route and lay down by its side. The 
dead goat was easily secured, and the meat 
formed a welcome change for the prospec¬ 
tors. Professor Collins preserved the head 
and horns, carrying them all through the 
toilsome journey. 

The party proceeded to the Northeast 
side of the mountain, and as the atmos¬ 
phere was extremely smoky, decided to 
again ascend and then try to make ob- 
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servations. On the morning of the 20th 
the ascent was made. The smoke hung 
low in the valleys, and therefore did not 
interfere materially with their view. 
The scenery was most beautiful. To the 
North and East they could count over 100 
peaks; while vast fields of snow extended 
North as far as the eye could reach. At 
intervals could be heard the roar of an 
avalanche, as some great bank of snow 
broke from its moorings and started 
downward on its journey of destruction. 

The camp was on the head of a small 
stream. It was decided to follow down 
that, and on the morning of the 22d the 
men arrived at the Chilaweyak. The 
course they had marked out took up this 
stream, and undauntedly they again 
turned toward the region of perpetual 
snow, through interminable intricacies of 
fallen timber and underbrush. 

The provisions were beginning to run 
low, and no game had been seen since the 
goat was killed. On the 26th it rained all 
day, and all hands remained in camp, 
rolled up in their blankets, until the gnaw¬ 
ings of hunger drove them out. 

Starvation then began to stare them in 
the face. The allotment was one biscuit a 
day each to each man, with such berries as 
they could find. The fearfully hard work 
of tramping over the rough country they 
had encountered, together with the lack of 
provisions, began to tell on them, espe¬ 
cially on the old members of the party. 

By almost superhuman exertion they 
reached a point, on the night of the 27th. 
where they could see the head of the 
stream they were following. The next day 
they turned more to North, determined 
to get above the jungles and nearer to 
snow line, with the hope of securing meat 
of some kind. 

Owdng to the extreme weakness of some 
of the men, camp was pitched at 3 o’clock, 
while Austin took his rifle and went on 
up the mountain in search of game. He 
traveled but a short di.stance when he saw 
7 goats standing on a cliff of snow and 
ice looking at him. He stepped behind a 
rock for the purpose of stalking them, 
when the whole band wheeled and dis¬ 
appeared. 

He then started toward the summit and 
had gone but a few hundred feet when, 
looking to his left, he saw a fine buck 
within easy range standing on a cliff of 
rock. Never in his life had he been so 
anxious to make a sure shot as then. Care¬ 
fully he rested his rifle on a cake of ice 
and pressed the trigger. At the report the 
goat tumbled over the cliff and out of 
sight into one of the rifts of the glacier 
As Austin attempted to extract the shell 
it stuck fast, and as he was tugging at 
the lever 6 more eoats came picking their 
way down the ridge on which he was 


standing, passing within 30 feet of him. 

He broke every blade from his knife, 
but to no purpose, and was compelled to 
watch the animals pass out of sight. Then 
he returned to camp to give the sad news 
to his comrades. As he entered the camp 
his white face startled his companions, and 
Professor Collins hastened to ask, 

“What is the matter. Banning? Have 
you seen a ghost?” 

“No,” he replied; “worse than that. I 
have been within 30 feet of 6 goats and did 
not get one of them.” 

For a time the men were almost stupe¬ 
fied. That shell must be removed or they 
must starve. They commenced to work 
more carefully than ever before. The gun 
was taken apart, piece by piece, and the 
barrel heated. To their delight, the shell 
dropped out, and general rejoicing took 
the place of despair. The rifle was then 
put together and greased with a piece of 
bacon rind, all they had left. 

The next morning it was raining quite 
hard, but meat must be had; so the gun 
was tried, found to be all right, and Aus¬ 
tin, accompanied by Dehaven and Belford, 
with their pack straps, started up the 
mountain. After a climb of 3 hours they 
got above the clouds. While walking 
along the summit 4 goats were discovered 
on a ledge, some distance below; 2 old 
ones and 2 kids. 

Belford and Dehaven remained on the 
summit while Austin went in pursuit of 
the quarry. He soon got within range, 
and the first shot killed one of the old 
goats, but she fell into the canyon below, 
out of sight. The next shot knocked the 
other over, and after falling and rolling 
down the mountain, several hundred feet, 
.she also disappeared over the same fright¬ 
ful precipice. 

The little ones were next attended to. 
One of them went after the dams, but the 
other was finally secured, after a perilous 
climb, by Austin and Dehaven, of fully 
1,000 feet. 

The hunters then returned to the camp 
highly elated but extremely tired and hun¬ 
gry, having gone the entire day, the most 
perilous of the journey, on their one bis¬ 
cuit each. They arrived late, but soon re¬ 
covered their spirits while enjoying broiled 
goat meat, and shortly rolled up in their 
blankets to dream of home. 

During the night the fire burned low. 
when 2 of the men got up to replenish it 
and saw the most beautiful sight they had 
ever beheld. They described it as follows: 

“The clouds had settled below us and 
the moon had arisen full and beautiful. 
It shone down on the clouds, making them 
look, as they wound down the different 
valleys, like gigantic snow white robes, 
while about the camp, in all directions, 
arose lofty peaks, which seemed to pierce 
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the heavens. Occasionally a bright streak 
of light would dart through the snow white 
fleece, to be followed immediately by a 
hea\'y roll of thunder, seemingly shaking 
the mountains to their foundations. 

“On an immense glacier to the Southeast 
the moon’s rays fell full and bright, mak¬ 
ing the great wall of ice reflect all the 
colors of the rainbow. Now and then a 
great mass of ice and snow would go 
crashing into the depths below, the jar 
of which, coupled with the thunder, 
brought to mind the vision of Faust on 
the summit of the Brocken.” 

The next day the journey was resumed. 
Occasionally the party would come to a 
small park, of 8 or lo acres, in which grass 
was growing luxuriantly, while bees were 
humming and several varieties of song 
birds sent forth their music, making a 
pleasing contrast to the desolate country 
through which the men had previously 
passed. 

Two white ptarmigan were killed, dur¬ 
ing the day. and were added to Professor 
Collins’ collection. Several bands of goats 
were seen, but none killed. Camp was 
made early, and the next morning Austin 
and Collins started for the summit of the 
mountain on a hunt, as the meat secured 
the day before w'as all gone. 

Shortly after reaching the summit 7 
goats were seen in one band, standing on 
the edge of a deep canyon. Collins con¬ 
cealed himself, while Austin went to the 
head of the draw on which they were 
standing. Austin soon reached the desired 
point, when Collins .showed himself to the 
suspicious animals. The band divided. 4 
going up the draw while the others fol¬ 
lowed around the canyon on the snow. 
The first 4 came within 50 yards of the 
hunter, who opened fire, killing 2 with the 
first 2 shots. One of the goats rolled into 
a crevice in the snow, while the other 
tumbled down the mountain side fully 
2,000 feet, lodging again.st a big boulder. 
A third shot broke the leg of another goat. 
The rifle spoke again, when the animal 
ran a short distance and fell dead. 

Austin followed the fourth to the edge 


of the snow, getting within about 200 
yards of it, and by a fortunate shot laid it 
dead in its tracks. 

Three of the goats were carried into 
camp and were estimated to weigh 200 to 
250 pounds each. The next morning the 
fourth one was secured, and proved fully 
as large as any of the others. The party 
was thus well supplied with meat, and re¬ 
mained in camp 3 days jerking goat meat 
for the remainder of the journey. They 
christened this Goat Camp. 

On August 2d the men started for a 
large lake, which they could see, about 6 
miles to the North, and which they 
reached during the following morning. 
On the 4th they continued their journey 
along the East shore of the lake, and 
about 9 o’clock came on the ruins of an 
Indian camp, which had probably been 
used many years before, while hunting in 
the surrounding mountains. 

A short distance farther they came to a 
glacier stream, and while deliberating on 
the course to take discovered a grave in 
one of the most desolate and dismal spots 
imaginable. A cedar tree near bore the 
following inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of Michael 
Brown, a native of Galway, Ireland. 
Drowned in Chilaweyak lake, October 
loth, 1858. Member of the 9th U. S. In¬ 
fantry. Found June 18, 1859, and buried 
by his comrades. Age, 26 years.” 

The present party were probably the firs^ 
white men to visit this grave since the 
burial of the soldier, a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury before. 

A two hours’ march up this glacier 
stream took them to the old U. S. 
boundary survey of 1858, which had been 
cut 15 feet wide through the wilderness, 
but was grown up with underbrush. 
That was virtually the end of their adven¬ 
tures and sufferings, although they had 
to travel 3 days more over country similar 
to that through which they had passed, be¬ 
fore reaching Cowley’s ranch on the Fort 
Hope trail, where they procured their first 
square meal since leaving Puget sound. 


“Well, if you haven’t still got that red 
vest!” exclaimed the jay bird, when he 
met the robin. 

“They are still the proper thing,” an¬ 
swered the robin: “at least, the jays have 
not taken to them yet.” 

The early worm here putting in an ap¬ 
pearance, society chit-chat was laid aside 
for the practice of benevolent assimila¬ 
tion.—Indianapolis Press. 
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I FLOPPED AND ROLLED WITH ALL THE ENERGY OF DEADLY FRIGHT. 


AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


STANLEY 

We were out after grizzly, Tom Long 
and I, and we intended to have 2 at least, 
for each wanted a skin to exhibit in future 
years as undeniable evidence of his prow¬ 
ess. It was to secure these trophies that 
we had come from the East to Montana, 
armed with expensive and deadly rifles 
and with ammunition enough to carry on 
a general engagement with a whole drove 
of bears should occasion arise. We had 
secured the services of the best guide 
to be had, an old hunter named Jim Hol¬ 
den, and we were on the hills in late Oc¬ 
tober and in a region where, we were as¬ 
sured by Jim, we should find bear. We 
had already seen a black one, and had 
blazed away at it as it disappeared in the 
scrub, but without apparent effect. 

We had set up our tent close to the edge 
of a slight bluff descending perpendicu¬ 
larly about 15 feet, at the foot of which 
was a hollow where water had gathered 
over an area of perhaps an acre. Consider¬ 
able vegetation surrounded this miniature 
lake, though the water, at the time of our 
visit, was not more than 2 feet in depth at 
its deepest place, which was close to the 
little bluff. The lake, or rather pond, was 
a decided convenience to us, and we 
camped close to the bluff with regard to 
ease in letting down a pail to get water 
for cooking purposes. We were there to 
stay until we found bear. We were sup¬ 
plied to the queen’s taste: a native of the 
valley, with 2 burros, having brought up 
our traps and much canned food and then 
departed. 

Supper was over, our pipes were lit, 
and Tom and I talked wisely and well of 
bear. We hadn’t talked of anything else 
for days. We talked of means and meth¬ 
ods and of what we would do in an emer¬ 
gency. I noticed that old Jim smiled oc¬ 
casionally as he listened, but any contempt, 
covert or expressed, on Jim’s past could 
not affect either Tom or me.” We knew our 
business. We’d never seen a wild grizzly, 
either of us, but that didn’t matter. We 
had shot almost everything else in our 
time and felt that we should give a good 
account of ourselves under any possible 
conditions. Tom waxed grandiloquent and 
was disposed to quiz our guide. 

“I’ll tell you what it is, Jim,” said he, 
“there^s been a lot of humbug about the 
danger attending a meeting with your cin¬ 
namon and your silvertips and all the 
other big bears out here, and about big 
fights of which you fellows blow so much. 
You hunters have formed a sort of pool 
for lying about bears, each one of you 
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standing by the other. That’s the size of 
it. I don’t believe a grizzly ever tackled 
a man unless the grizzly was cornered or 
too badly hurt to get away. It’s all rot; 
you’re a lot of bragging Ananiases!” and 
he threw a cracker at Jim, who chuckled 
rather grimly as he dodged. 

“You’ll know more about bear in a day 
or 2,” he said. 

“Will I?” said Tom. “oh, will I? Why, 
man, it’s a dead cinch on a bear when 
you’ve got a good repeater. You could 
kill an elephant with such a gun. It’s only 
a matter of keeping cool. You can’t help 
pumping him so full of lead before he gets 
to you that he’s a dead bear. They’re 
lumbering brutes anyhow. Why, I believe 
I could murder one of them with this. 
I’d run around him and ram the point 
into his cervical vertebrae”; and Tom 
flourished an awful hunting knife, a foot 
in length and absolutely new. 

Jim only chuckled again, while I joined 
in with Tom to tell hoW easy it would be 
to kill a grizzly, even with a club, if one 
would keep moderately cool; but, finally, 
tired of the chaffing, we decided to turn in. 

Old Jim simply spread his blankets and 
crawled in between them, but Tom and I 
scorned such ancient devices for comfort 
in the mountains. We knew the night 
would be cold, so we got out some quarter 
inch rope from our pack, spread out our 
blankets, rolled ourselves up in them and 
then lashed them about us as old Jim 
lashed the loads on the burros. We said 
we were mighty certain then that we should 
not kick the covers off during the night 
and wake with cold backs, cold feet, rheu¬ 
matism, etc. We certainly did sleep warm. 
We had had a hard working day of it. and 
within 10 minutes from the time we lay 
down I was contrasting the volume and 
quantity of my companion’s varying snores. 
In another 10 minutes I was asleep myself. 

I was awakened by the most blood-curd¬ 
ling yell it had ever been my lot to hear. 
No! “blood-curdling” doesn’t describe it! 
It was blood-solidifying! I lifted my 
head, only to see old Jim dive under the 
edge of the canvas farthest from the en¬ 
trance and there disappear, and to see Tom 
flopping about like a beheaded chicken. It 
was he who had emitted that yell. I 
couldn’t understand it. I turned toward 
the entrance. A head had been thrust 
through, a head which seemed to me as big 
as a barrel. It was that of a grizzly! Then 
I yelled myself. 

“Woof!” 

There was no time for fooling with the 
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rope fastenings of my blankets. I flopped 
and rolled with all the energy of deadly 
fright toward the side of the tent where 
Tom was. He had got a hand free and 
was tugging at the canvas. There was an 
angry growl, and the bear came tearing in 
just as we rolled out, almost together. 
Tom was ahead and kept rolling, while I 
made as good a second as possible. It 
was all over in a moment. Tom suddenly 
shot out of my range of vision. He had 
dropped somewhere. The next instant 
there was a splash 15 feet below, which 
sounded as if a whale had broached. I 
tried, hurriedly and bunglingly, to release 
myself from my blankets, when— 

-Woof!” 

The bear was ripping away at the tent 
cloth. 1 didn’t hesitate any longer. I 
thought of home and of the friends of my 
childhood and rolled over after Tom. I 
missed him by about 3 feet. When about 
half drowned, and after I had caught up a 
gallon or so of cold water and weeds and 
a beetle or 2, I managed to lift my head 
above the surface. Tom had accomplished 
the same feat. We got out of our bedding 
—I don’t know how—and stood close up 
against the edge of the bluff. 

“D’you ’spose he’ll follow?” gasped Tom 
in a whimper. 

I didn’t answer. I grabbed Tom by the 
arm, and, bending low down in that water, 
which made the marrow in our bones 
frappe, we crept silently along by the bluff 
until we were yards away and then made 
such a rush as we could across the pond. 
There was a tree on the bank. We 
climbed into its lower branches and sat 
there shivering. To our ears came again 
an occasional “woof” and growl from the 
site of the tent. 

“I b-b-blieve he’s g-got old Jim!” chat¬ 
tered Tom, and I thought so, too. 

“Let’s call for him,” I said. “We’re safe 
enough ourselves, anyhow.” 

We shouted together, and, promptly, 
there came back an answer from the vicin¬ 
ity of the tent. We knew then what the 
situation was. A few yards from the tent 
stood a solitary tree, a scrub oak, 6 or 8 
inches in diameter. 

“Where are ye?” roared Jim. 

We called back in e.xplanation, and then 
came an inquiry the most cruelly insulting 
ever made by one human being of another. 

“Ye’ve seen yer bear. Are ye both 
keepin’ cool?” 


Keeping cool! We who had wallowed 
in and clambered through an acre of ice 
water! Through teeth that played like 
castanets we cursed the man in the other 
tree and threatened to kill him in good 
time if the Lord but spared our lives; and 
the old villain only laughed. But the 'case 
was getting serious. 

“What’s the bear doing?” I shouted. 

“He’s got the tent ripped to pieces and is 
gettin’ away with the provisions. He’s big 
as an ox.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Do? Nothin’ but wait until he goes 
away. That is,” Jim added, “unless you 
thought to take yer guns along, or Mr. 
Lorimer’s got that big knife with him. 
There’s a good chance now at the old fel¬ 
ler’s vertebray. He’s got his head down 
in the pork kag.” 

It w'as awful, this derisiveness on the 
part of Jim, but we were helpless. We 
were in no mood for retort. We were 
getting more and more benumbed with the 
cold. Then Jim started out in another 
vein, and more honest and earnest, telling 
us to clamber to the ground and dance 
about until we got our blood in circulation 
again. It was a beautiful and inspiring 
spectacle as we followed his advice. We 
danced furiously until a degree of warmth 
did come to us; but we kept mighty close 
to the tree, though reassured by continu¬ 
ous verbal bulletins from Jim as to the 
bear’s whereabouts and occupation. It was 
a fearful night, the hours passing like days 
to everybody save, of course, our visitor. 
It was dawn when he sauntered away, for 
the time, at least, the best fed monster of a 
grizzly in all Montana. He didn’t pass 
within 100 yards of us, but Tom and I were 
in that tree again when Jim called to us 
that the brute was leaving. 

We gathered at the camp and there held 
counsel. Tom wanted to kill Jim as a pre¬ 
liminary to the proceedings, and the guide 
was finally spared only because we needed 
him. The place was the finest wreck of 
a camping ground ever seen. Jim himself 
cheerfully admitted that: and of provisions 
for a month not more than debris enough 
to last a week remained. Still, the tent 
could be patched together, after a fashion, 
the guns and cartridges were all right, and 
the meeting terminated in a council of war. 
We were bloodthirsty. Jim was with us 
there, for he had been cold himself. We 
wanted the life of that particular bear. 
We got it, too. But that is another tale. 


First Doctor.—Has the trouble reached 
an acute stage? 

Second Doctor.—I should .say it had! 
I’ve paid 46 visits and I haven't received 
a cent on account!—^Judge. 
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MY FIRST CAMPING TRIP. 


REV. J. H. FULLER. 


My impressions of the necessities for a 
camping outfit were obtained from books 
on camping written by people who, I fear, 
had never camped. I learned that all a 
true woodsman needed was a large stock 
of matches, kept in a dry place, a quantity 
of salt pork for frying fish, and plenty of 
salt. Accordingly I laid in an enormous 
supply of matches, of the 7-day variety, 
made a corner on the hog market, and took 
salt enough to preserve all the 6-inch trout 
in New England. After carrying them 
many miles over dogs and through under¬ 
brush, I added them to the offerings which 
others had already made to the god of 
folly. 

My first night in camp was passed under 
the canopy of heaven. The day had been 
long, the road hot and dusty. Night found 
us far from our intended camp, on the edge 
of the woods. This was not in our sched¬ 
ule. On their first trip all campers have a 
schedule. The darkness increasing so we 
could go no farther, we sought a shelter, 
reluctantly abandoning our schedule, which 
would have landed us in an abandoned 
house 2 miles farther on. Beside the road 
grew a thicket of evergreens. My camping 
lx)ok had told me that in an emergency 
such a place was excellent. It failed to 
state wherein the excellence consisted. 
Relying on that book, whose author I 
should like to meet, we halted for the 
night. Beneath the young hemlocks grew 
a luxuriant moss, and spreading our blan¬ 
kets on it. we prepared to sleep. After 
Yz hour we perceived that we were founded 
on a rock. We should have preferred 
sand. 

Another fact began to make itself felt. 
The rock on which we lay sloped toward 
the road; a gentle slope, indeed, but suffi¬ 
cient for our discomfort, since at its foot 
was a puddle. When we felt the cold 
water percolating among our toes, we 
moved up. That operation we repeated 31 
times before morning. As our time period 
was 15 minutes. I was able to tell the hour 
without consulting my watch. Time wore 
heavily on my soul, and the rock wore 
sorely on the nether portion of my 
trousers. Had I known the names of the 
stars, doubtless I should have passed 
the night addressing them personally, for 
they were many and beautiful. The aes¬ 
thetic side of the situation did not, how¬ 
ever, appeal strongly to me at the time. 
But as the Psalmist says. “Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” After a substantial breakfast of 


cake, which we ate in order to save it, we 
shouldered our packs, brushed all the dew 
from the hemlocks down our backs, and, 
with appropriate remarks, pushed on. 

After a few hours of tramping through 
the morning air, so refreshing after our 
night of torture, we came to a dilapidated 
sawmill village. There we hired a team 
and were jolted for 2 hours more, when we ^ 
were deposited with our luggage close by 
an abandoned sugar house, where the trail 
entered the woods. “The jumping off 
place,” our teamster. Jack Tinker, called 
it, and as he rattled homeward he turned 
for one last look at us, as though he feared 
we would really jump off. Late afternoon 
found us 5 miles in the woods, with a wind¬ 
fall covering over 100 acres before us. We 
could neither follow the trail nor pick it up 
again on the other side. Fortunately for 
us. we found a clearing at the left, and 
there we passed a comfortable night in the 
best preserved log shanty of a deserted 
lumber camp. Most of the buildings were 
wholly or partially in ruins. 

Bears were the topic of conversation the 
next morning at breakfast, for during the 
night we had occasionally heard on the 
mountain side strange crashings and weird 
howls. 

“Don’t vou fellows get scared of bears.” 
said Tobias; “if we run across one. I’ll 
take the gun and bore him plumb through.” 
Fritz, my other companion, winked slyly 
but said nothing. To this day I fear he 
was the author of the weird howls. 

At breakfast we enjoyed for the fir.st 
and I trust the last time a new dish, 
which was the child of necessity. Our 
bread had been knocked to bits by the hard 
journey, and the only available way to use 
it was to fry it with pork in our new fry- 
pan. To our boyish eyes it almost seemed 
sacrilege to degrade our frypan, bought for 
frying sweet, toothsome trout, to this hum¬ 
bler duty, but we swallowed our pride and 
our breakfast. “Porcucere,” we called the 
product, dignifying it with an aristocratic 
name, in which Latin scholars will perceive 
our attempt to combine the name of Ceres 
with porcus. 

Armed with fishing rods and rifle my 
father had reluctantly allowed me to take, 
we started gaily down the brook which 
flowed past our camp and would lead us to 
Paul stream, the goal of our endeavors 
and the theme of many a merry liar. All 
day we followed the winding brook, angled 
the dark speckled trout from deep, shady 
pools, and put them in the basket by our 
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side, tramped along abandoned lumber 
roads, through wild grass to our shoul¬ 
ders, and by mid-afternoon ate our dinner 
on the bank of Paul stream with a feeling 
of conquest and self sufficiency that might 
well be envied. 

The darkening slopes of hills and moun¬ 
tains warned us to return. Expecting to 
move our camp to that place the following 
day, we set out. It was raspberry time, 
and now and then we passed through open 
places where bushes heavy with berries 
grew in profusion. Paths made by some 
clumsy animal passed through them at all 
angles, and the scent of crushed berries 
filled the air. “Bears eat ‘rosberries,’ said 
Tobias; “perhaps we’ll see one.” 

As we drew near our camp we were 
strangely silent. Perhaps some good angel 
sent us a presentiment of the danger ahead. 
What the others thought, I know not, but I 
was thinking of the noises of the previous 
night and of the crushed raspberries. How 
easy it would be for a bear to take posses¬ 
sion of our camp and provisions. A night 
without supper and no breakfast! How 
hungry I felt! And then, suppose Bruin 
should prefer live meat to canned beans? 
Heaven forbid! 

We emerged from the woods. O ye 
gods! There he was. his forepaws on the 
window sill, his huge head motionless, 
framed in the w'indow like a picture of 
Satan. I handed the gun to Fritz. In his 
nerve and aim I had confidence. I opened 
my knife for use as a shell extractor and 
took a handful of cartridges. “We must be 
ready for a quick load,” I muttered. For 
better observation. Tob'as mounted the roof 
of an old stable near which we stood. 

“Shoot steady and quick,” I whispered, 
as Fritz swung the gun to his shoulder. 
Dead silence followed the sharp crack. In 
breathless anxiety we loaded and fired 
again. That time the bear moved; his 
head swayed from right to left and back. 

“They always do that before they 
charge.” whispered Fritz. “Let’s give him 
another.” And so we did; but no sign, no 


lOy 

charge. I heard only a piece of loosened 
bark fall harmlessly from the roof of the 
old stable to my feet. On the ridge pole 
.sat Tobias, doing service as a spectator. 
Suddenly he leaped to his feet and gave a 
yell of unbounded joy. 

“Boys, it’s only my old white-toed stock¬ 
ings that I hung in the window this morn¬ 
ing to dry.” 

But his emotion was disastrous. The 
shaky old roof swayed, creaked, and broke. 
Down through the rotten boards went To¬ 
bias, his white face eclipsed by a cloud of 
flying shingles and dust. We dug him out, 
but reproached him not. We were too 
thankful that we had escaped “what might 
have been.” 

That night, when we went to the brook 
for water, we found in the sand one large 
track that had not been there in the morn¬ 
ing. It had not been made by us, for we 
could not make another like it with the 
hand. Truly old Bruin had visited our 
camp in our absence, but preferred his diet 
of ra.spberries to the uncertainties of can¬ 
ned beans and yowng boys. 

Do not scoff at my bear story. Most 
men have a bear story, but are they all as 
creditable to their chief actors as this of 
mine? Did I not act as a brave man 
should before a real bear? What matter, 
then, if after the trial was passed, the dan¬ 
ger was found to be unreal? 

One other fact I beg you to remember, 
the credit of which belongs wholly to Fritz. 
The 3 shots .struck within a 2-inch circle 
between the eyes of the false-faced bear. 
Fritz fired from a distance of about 15 rods. 
You may be sure we were no nearer. 

That night was our last in the woods. 
As the .shadows of the mountains grew 
longer, and the sun went down in all the 
glories of a summer night, we ceased talk¬ 
ing and listened to the melancholy eyening 
song of the white throated sparrow. It 
made us homesick, too. We decided to 
move on the morrow and finish our outing 
at a small pond nearer civilization and 
farther from the haunts of bears. 


Sniffles—We are gradually doing with¬ 
out things. We now have horseless car- 
riage.s, smokele.ss powder, wireless teleg¬ 
raphy. and- 

Biffles—Yes, and sunless springs, rain¬ 
less summers and snowless winters.—New 
York Herald. 
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ON FORBIDDEN GROUND. 


J. WILLS 


In June, 1900, the little steamer “Tussler,” 
12 tons burden, left Ketchikan, Alaska, for 
home, coasting along Southern Alaska and 
down the peninsula as far as Dutch Har¬ 
bor. Thence we went tc St. George Island 
and lay to leeward for shelter. We went 
ashore, which is forbidden ground, and 
the blue foxes followed us like dogs. Six 
of them even followed me aboard the boat. 

St. George is one of the PribilofF group 
which the North American Commercial 
Company has leased from the United States 


and polar bears. We saw a few sandhill 
cranes, in a lagoon in the middle of the 
island. 

After a stay of 8 days at St. Mathews, we 
pulled out for St. Lawrence, which is 175 
miles Northeast by North. We had a hard 
trip, as the sea was mountain high, and the 
wind was fierce. Sev'eral times I thought 
the little steamer would never make the 
island, but she finally reached shelter be¬ 
hind Southeast Cape. The land runs back 
several miles, is low and full of fresh 



PATTERSON ISLAND BLUK FOX FARM. NEAR KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 
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and females 


Government. The U. S. S. “Rush’’ came 
and dropped her hook alongside. That 
put a stop to going ashore any more, 
though we looked with longing eyes at the 
seal rookery. 

Next morning we pulled out for St. 
Mathews, 235 miles Northwest by North, 
from St. George, and 475 miles from Dutch 
Harbor, arriving there after a 36 hours’ 
run. We went ashore and filled our tank 
with fresh water. This island is unin¬ 
habited except by patch and white foxes 


water lagoons. Thousands of emperor 
geese breed in those lagoons. With a 
Savage rifle I killed 7 geese and 2 white 
swans in one hour. With the exception 
of 2 geese all were shot through the 
head. I made one shot on the wing with 
solid point ball and got 3 geese. We could 
have killed hundreds of thes birds and 
swans, but there being only 5 in our crew 
we had all w'e could use, and thanks to 
Recreation, I have long since lost the de¬ 
sire to kill all in sight just for the sake of 
killing. Unfortunately we had no camera. 
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A DEER RETRIEVING DOG. 


E. B. COLLINS. 


Jake and me was runnin’ a ranch up on 
Roane creek and we thought we could 
make somethin’ out of the shootin’, so we 
kinder give out over in Debeque that we 
could accommodate a few people what 
wanted to do some huntin’. The first folks 
what come ’long was a man and his wife. 
This kinder stumps my pardner, for he 
’lowed things warn’t fittin’ and he didn’t 
know just how to cook for lady folks; 
but it warn’t long till they made Jake think 
everything was first class, for they didn’t 
miss any meals and had no kicks cornin’. 

These folks didn’t do much shootin’. 
The lady just killed a few ducks so as to 
have a change in the meat, as we only had 
Venison. The gentleman he was after 
jack rabbits. When he would get a jack 
he would bring him to the ranch, skin him 
and cook all the meat off his bones; then 
set the bones all back in the places where 
they belonged, and just study them a 
long time. You see, he was one of them 
sculpter fellers what makes all kinds of 
animals out of mud and rock; and he 
makes them look like they w'as sure alive. 
He was lamin’ how to make a jack rabbit. 

Well, the next folks what come was 2 
men from way back East what wanted to 
do some deer shootin’. I says to Jake, 
“These fellers just come out here to see 
how many they can kill, then go back 
home and blow about it and make their 
friends think they are great hunters; but 
it don’t go with me. I’m the game warden 
for this here district and I’ll just tell them 
the’re allowed to kill only 2 deer apiece, 
and they better look for horns before they 
do too much killin’.’’ 

You see, does was plenty. They had 
come down off the high tops and was 
feedin’ low down so you could just knock 
’em over as easy as you could sheep in 
the pasture. But I didn’t get no chance 
to say nothin’ to them fellers ’bout this, 
for thejf just jumps out the wagon and 
tells their guide to look after the horses 
and their traps, as they was goin’ up the 
gulch to look round before dark. 

They comes back just as supper is ready 
and kinder makes theirselves known to the 
sculpter feller and his wife. When they 
sets down to supper they asks about the 
deer shootin’ ’round there. The young fel¬ 
ler he said he had come a long way to 
shoot a deer and was goin’ to stay until he 
got one: said they had seen quite a number 
of does in the gulch just before dark, but 
as they were after horns they didn’t do any 
shootin’. So I says to Jake. “I guess 
these fellers ain’t no butchers, shootin’ for 
some town market.” 

The next momin’ they gets up early, goes 


out and breaks the ice in the water bucket 
so as to wash. The young feller he just 
blows the water like he’s skeered he’ll get 
some on his face, and then he says he likes 
to wash in ice water. After they gets a 
good breakfast they starts up the gulch. I 
says, ‘ Better take Bob ’long. He’s good on 
deer, and if you wound one he’ll keep on 
his trail till he rounds him.' 

They didn’t seem to think much of Bob, 
as he was scraggly and not much for looks, 
part shepherd and the other part justjiog, 
you know; but he begged so hard "they 
wdiistled him along. 

They comes back that night dead tired 
and hungry as bears; said they didn’t 
know they had gone so far till they started 
back, but as they w'as wxll paid for the trip 
they didn’t care ’bout bein’ tired. 

After they had their supper, the young 
one he starts to tell me ’bout Bob. He 
says, “Say, Ike, you know you got the 
best dog for deer that ever went over the 
hills after them. He don’t only round ’em 
up, but he brings ’em to you. I killed a 
200 pound buck this afternoon and Bob 
goes and fetches it right to me.” 

Now. you see I knowed Bob; he 
wouldn’t w^eigh over 30 to 40 pounds, and 
when this young feller commenced to tell 
us ’bout bringin’ him a 200 pound buck, I 
just thought ’twas time to call him off and 
ask him to explain, as I didn’t want Bob’s 
reputation hurt as a deer dog. 

So he says, “Ike, ’twas this way: The 
buck was with a lot of does fendin’ way low 
down the mountain, and when we come up 
he wnnded up and started for the rim rock. 
After he gets up there he had to circle 
round so as to get out. As he come my 
way, I commenced to pump lead after him. 
the third shot strikin’ him just back of the 
shoulder and rangin’ back. Dowm he went. 
He would try to get up and when down he 
would go again. I saw he was hard hit. 
so did no more shootin’. Bob was stand- 
in’ by my side all the time, givin’ little 
low whines and anxious to go after him. 
so I says. ‘On Bob. bring him down.’ Bob 
starts up, goin’ round and round till he 
gets up on the rim rock, where the buck 
was. They had quite a scuffle, and the 
deer fell off the shelf as it were, and 
started to roll down the mountain. He 
lodged in some brush, but Bob come on 
after him, got hold and give him a yank 
which started him rollin’ again. This was 
repeated till the deer was at my feet.” 

This explanation seemed to satisfy all 
the folks, so I told him I knowed Bob was 
an awful smart dog and I believed under 
certain conditions a .30 pound dog could 
retrieve a 200 pound deer. 



ON THE TRAIL OF THE FOUR FOOTED LOCUST. 


H. H. 

Early one warm morning in May we left 
Pasadena for a pedestrian trip to the high 
Sierras of Central California. Our party 
comprised my friend A. H. Conger, his 
son Harry, a strapping youth of 15, and 
me. Three burros laden with provisions 
and camping supplies constituted our out¬ 
fit. We, roughly but comfortaibly clad, 
trudged behind. 

Evening found us 12 miles out, thorough¬ 
ly tired and willing to camp in any old 
place affording wood and water. Next 
morning an early start carried us across 
the wash of Big Tejunga canyon before the 
day grew excessively warm. Our camp the 
second night was near the San Fernando 
tunnel of the Southern Pacific railroad. 
The third day tried us severely. Hot, 
dusty roads, with a fierce head wind, made 
walking hard, and at i p. m. we camped in 
a green pasture on the Newhall ranch. 
About sundown Conger went shooting near 
camp, returning shortly with 7 fat young 
cottontails, giving us material for a fine 
stew. 

Next day we pegged steadily upward 
through the Castaig canyon, leaving the 
wagon road to our right and taking a good 
mountain trail to Miller’s ranch, at Oak 
Flat. There we camped under some fine 
oaks, but feed and water were scarce. That 
day was notable for the laree coveys of 
quails seen along the road, the dry season 
seemingly having prevented them from 
pairing. The next 2 days we hunted and 
enjoyed the scenery. 

From that point our route lay up the 
Piru. A short distance from where we 
struck the creek is a fine ranch owned by 
an eccentric English bachelor. Surrounded 
by his horses, cattle and bees he lives the 
life of a patriarch, barring howling chil¬ 
dren and scolding wives. Two miles far¬ 
ther up we made an early camp, as the 
threatening skies foretold rain. We re¬ 
mained until Monday morning, when we 
traveled Northward up the canyon, which 
broadens into a wide meadow at Bailey 
ranch. About 2 p. m. we cut into the main 
wagon road again. West of Necnach. 

I killed a large male glossy ibi.s, or bronze 
curlew. We camped for the night at Gor¬ 
man’s, on the old Fort Tejon road. Vast 
masses of black clouds rushed over the 
summits and poured through the pass, 
driven by a furious wind. The weather, 
to a Southern Californian, was fearfully 
cold, so after a hasty supper we crawled 
into our blankets, pulling the double folds 
of our tent over us. 

Next day we made miles down hill 
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to Rose’s station, passing through a grove 
of the largest and most stately oaks in 
California. Passing Castac lake, we reached 
the ruins of old Fort Tejon, an adobe 
structure built by the Mexicans to over¬ 
awe the Indians. At the top of the pass, 
over 4,000 feet above sea level, I saw a 
flock of stilts circling over a cienaga. 
Hastily seizing the shot gun I ran to the 
fence and as they flew by gave them both 
barrels, dropping 6. Then Harry took the 
gun, and following them across the pas¬ 
ture secured 5 with one shot. Though not 
first class eating they made a palatable stew 
for supper. 

From Rose’s station to Granite station, 
through Bakersfield and Poso Bridge, the 
road passed over alkali flats and dreary 
barren hills, except in the irrigated dis¬ 
trict about Bakersfield. 

The road Northward from Bakersfield 
leads oyer barren hills for 25 or 30 miles. 
The region was once carpeted with flowers 
and bush grasses, but the sheep, that “4- 
footed locust,” as John Muir aptly terms 
him, has destroyed its beauty, and to a 
great extent its value. At Poso Bridge 
we found a few cottonwood trees in a dry, 
sandy wash. A well dug in the dry chan¬ 
nel furnished water. Poso Bridge and 
Granite Station, 12 miles farther on, are 
just sheep shearing points, as many as 60,- 
000 being shorn there semi-annually. 

The Monday following we passed 
through Glenville, a pretty mountain vil¬ 
lage, and camped among pines and cedars 
at Burton’s, 9 miles beyond. The next day 
we reached the end of the wagon road at 
Parson’s mill. There we found a fine or¬ 
chard, and bought some excellent apples. 
Steady plodding pulled us over the bald 
summit at the head of White river, and we 
camped in a deserted cabin at Tobias 
meadows, about 7,000 feet above sea level. 

Off in the morning, we followed a good 
but rocky trail over high ridges and through 
dark canyons. We stopped for lunch at 
“Dirty camp.” where years of sheep fold¬ 
ing have covered the slopes with droppings 
and given the place its name. We camoed 
for the night beside a fine stream at Dry 
meadow's, where countless sheep ba-a-a-ed 
all night. At least 200,000 sheep are now 
trespassing on the National Forest Re¬ 
serve in these mountains, doing enormous 
damage to young trees and shrubs and in¬ 
cidentally to the water supply. 

June 1st we reached Kern lake. This is 
a widening of Big Kern river and was 
formed in 1868 by a landslide occasioned by 
the great ^^rthquake. Much timber is still 
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standing half submerged. The lake abounds 
in gamy trout of great size. Ordinary tackle 
is far too light, and though we hooked 
many fish we brought but few to book. The 
largest one taken I landed after a 35 min¬ 
ute struggle. He measured 22 inches and 
would have weighed 4^4 to 5 pounds. 
There are many larger ones in the lake, 
some 30 inches long having been taken. 

We obtained saddle horses for a trip up 
Whitney creek, which heads high on Mt. 
Whitney, and is the home of the famous 
golden trout. They are found only in that 
and tributary streams. Light golden yel¬ 
low, heavily striped with carmine and with 
bright carmine bellies, they are wonderful¬ 
ly beautiful. We caught many. 

On the trip Conger saw a female canvas- 
back duck fly into a hole 30 feet from the 
ground in a big pine stub. As it was the 
breeding season she doubtless had her nest 
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there. I never before knew any of our 
ducks nested in hollow trees, except the 
wood duck, fulvous duck, and occasionally 
the merganser. We surprised an old mer¬ 
ganser with her brood one morning and it 
was amusing to see the fluffy little rascals 
clamber on their mother’s back as she 
paddled rapidly down stream. 

Leaving Kern lake June 12, we made 
Little Kern crossing that day. The next 
day we took the Jordan trail to Camp Nel¬ 
son, on a branch of the Middle Tide river, 
reaching there at the close of the second 
day. We renewed supplies and went leis¬ 
urely down the river to Portersville, stop¬ 
ping 2 days at the house of the Porterville 
fishing club, where we were cordially re¬ 
ceived. At that point we sold our outfit, 
and taking the train, reached home the 
next day, bronzed, tough and hearty. 



AMAT.uw PMOTC nr Gfo g. cantwill. 

A KLONDYKE SUN EFFECT. 


John Smith, of Mars—Tesla seems to 
be sanguine that he will be successful in 
communicating with the people of the 
Earth. 

William Jones, of Mars—I wonder if the 
Earth has a Tesla, too?—Life. 
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IS THERE AN IBEX IN THIS 
COUNTRY? 

For 20 year?; past I have been hearing 
rumors and reading newspaper accounts of 
the appearance of so-called ibex in Idaho. 
Montana, Oregon. Washington or British 
Columbia. 1 have always regarded these 
stories as pipe dreams and have run down 
several of them. In each case where it had 
been claimed that the ibex had been killed 
the specimen proved on examination either 
a female mountain sheep or a white goat. 

The region in which it is claimed the 
ibex has been found has been worked over 
by fur traders and trappers for 200 years, 
and if there were such an animal there 
some one of those trappers, or some sports¬ 
man or naturalist, would surely have taken 
a specimen and it would have found its 
way into some museum. 

Here is a letter that reads more like fact, 
more like the report of a careful observer, 
than any ibex story that has ever come to 
my notice: 

Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 12, 1901. 

In May, igoo, I was staying in the 
Crow’s Nest pass, Canadian Rockies. 
One evening while going along the rail¬ 
road track 2 animals came down from 
the mountain side to the track. They 
would have weighed about 160 to 180 
pounds each. The color was ashy gray. 
The hair on the back was about 6 inches 
long and stood up, forming a black line 
from the back of the head to the tail. 
The under side was a little lighter color. 
Legs were of medium length. The horns 
were about 3 feet long, beautifully black, 
curved back and a little outward. I was 
within 15 yards of them and had a good 
look at them. I believe they were ibex. 
I send you a drawing of the head of one. 
made while looking at them. I hunted 
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for them a week or so after that, but 
never saw them again. 

A rancher in Alberta told me that in 
old times when he lived in Oregon he 
saw .several of these animals, which he 
called antelope. He recognized the 
drawing instantly as of the same animal. 

John F. Almon. 

Could these have been the descendants 
of some domestic goats that were liberated 
years ago? Or is there really a species of 
ibex indigenous to the Northwest? Who 
can tell ?— Editor. 


BOIL IT DOWN. 

Joe Lincoln, in L. A. W. Bulleii ; 

If you have a thought that’s happy. 

Make it short and crisp and snappy. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted. 

If you want your effort printed, 

Boil it down. 

Take out every surplus letter.— 

Fewer syllables the better,— 

Make your meaning plain,—express it 
So we’ll know, not merely guess it. 
Then, my friend, ere you address it. 

Boil it down. 

Boil out all the extra trimmings,— 

Skim it well, then skim the skimmings,— 
When you’re sure’t would be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into. 

Send it on. and we*ll begin to 
Boil it down. 

Reprinted from March, 1931 Recreation. 



AUATfUt PHOTO BY Jt'LlOt STERHtCRO 

TUG OF WAR AT KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, JULY4TH. 

Indians vs. Whites. Declared a draw after a hours 
and 13 minutes. 






FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The man who quits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman 
MORELIGHT ON BABCOCK. answer. 


From the following, correspondence it 
seems Babcock’s neighbors had not under¬ 
stood his practices. Now, however, they 
have no further doubts of his swinishness: 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

Dear Sir—I have heard a different ver¬ 
sion of the 2,000 birds a day story from 
the one you have printed, and I should like 
to ask if you are positive in your infor¬ 
mation. In this country we are bothered 
to death with mud hens, as we call them, 
a species of coot, that gather on our duck 
ponds and destroy great quantities of the 
food the ducks seek. These birds come in 
countless numbers and are very annoying. 

I have heard it was these birds that were 
killed on Otay lake. I saw the ac¬ 
count in a local paper of 2,000 being killed 
one day and 1,000 another day, but have 
always understood the birds killed were 
mud hens. If they were ducks I should 
be willing to brand the killers with a 
much worse name than game hog, but if 
I am correct in my surmise I should say 
they did right. I am a member of a club 
that has a fine lake in this county, pre¬ 
served, where we used to get good shoot¬ 
ing, but for the last 2 or 3 years these mud 
hens come in such numbers as to render 
shooting almost impossible, and by quick¬ 
ly devouring the natural feed they soon 
drive the ducks away. We are even now 
planning some such battues as we under¬ 
stood the Otay lake people used, to rid 
ourselves of the pests. In shooting over 
the lake last winter I would often kill 3 
or 4 of these mud hens at a single dis¬ 
charge of my gun in shooting at ducks 
that got up in front of my boat. If you 
happen to see in the local papers of this 
section of the country that the members 
of the Guadalupe Duck Club have killed 
16,000 ducks in one day on their preserve 
don’t dish us up. They will have been 
only mud hens. 

Seriously, I think the new game laws 
just passed by our Legislature will stop a 
great deal of this kind of outrageous kill¬ 
ing of game. The bag limit, or prohibit¬ 
ing the possession of more than the bag 
limit, is a fine thing. It will practically 
stop shooting for market, as the pot hunter 
can not afford to give up his other work 
and go hunting when he can only kill 50 
ducks in one day. Besides this, we can get 
at the marketman for having in his posses¬ 
sion more than the number. I should be 
pleased to have your authority for the 
C^y lake story. £• C. Tallant. 


I am glad to have your frank and 
manly questions and suggestions. I am 
aware that Babcock and his outfit killed 
a great many mud hens in order to get rid 
of them, and while I do not at all admit the 
justice of this, it is not the killing I com¬ 
plain of. For 3 or 4 years past Babcock 
and his friends, sailing under the name of 
the Otay Gun Club, have been making 
records on ducks. Not only this, but they 
have been employing professional photog¬ 
raphers in many instances to record their 
slaughter. A friend of mine who recently 
spent a week at Babcock’s hotel tells me 
he has a large album on a desk in the office 
almost filled with these duck hog pictures. 
He says the photos show stacks of ducks 
on the ground, wagons loaded with ducks, 
and at least one man standing in front of 
the camera, completely covered with 
strings of ducks except his head. The 
birds shown in this album are not mud 
hens, but ducks of various species. I am 
told that the negatives of these pictures 
are promptly destroyed, or carefully pre¬ 
served by Babcock, in order that no stray 
copies of them may get into the hands of 
people who might be inclined to use them 
In educational work. 

I seriously doubt the wisdom of your 
proposed match on mud hens. These are 
in the main harmless birds, and they are 
almost the only specimens of bird life 
that remain in the vicinity of small lakes 
and ponds in various portions of the 
country. They should therefore be spared 
for the interest and entertainment of the 
people at large, even though they may be¬ 
come a nuisance in certain localities. I do 
not mean to say that you would deserve 
any serious condemnation if you did kill 
a few hundred of these birds, but still I 
am inclined to think it would be wrong for 
the general public.— Editor. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Mr. G. O. Shields: 

Dear Sir—Have read your favor of the 
1st with great interest. What you write 
me about Babcock puts a very different as¬ 
pect on him from what we have generally 
conceived him to be. We had heard the 
2,000 birds in one day story, and we had 
heard they were mud hens, destroyed to 
rid the shooting preserve of them; hence 
we did not attach any importance to the 
other stories. We have been so troubled 
with these mud hens that we can sympa¬ 
thize with anyone who destroys them, but 
we do not countenance any killing of game 
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for the purpose of making a record. In 
our duck club we limit our members and 
guests to 25 in any one day and do not 
permit the selling of any game killed on 
the lake we control. In fact, the present 
game laws of our State, just passed, were 
framed at a convention held in San Fran¬ 
cisco, of which I was a member; and other 
members of our club were greatly instru¬ 
mental in getting the law passed by the 
Legislature and signed by the Governor. 
We have our county well in hand in the 
matter of game protection and do not have 
many violations of our game laws. 

The matter of the mud hens is becoming 
serious. Every year shows a big increase 
in the number of them and a correspond¬ 
ingly short period when ducks stay on the 
lake. It is evident the mud hens eat of the 
food of the ducks and the latter are soon 
compelled to seek other quarters. You 
can not imagine the numbers of mud hens 
that can be seen in the winter on our lake. 
They must be seen to be appreciated, and 
unless we begin to destroy them we will 
have to give up the lake as a ducking 
ground. Every year shows a great reduc¬ 
tion in the number of ducks that visit the 
lake. What proves to me that I am right 
about the mud hens eating the food and 
forcing the ducks to leave is the fact that 
the mud hens leave when the ducks do, 
showing beyond a doubt that the food is 
exhausted.. E- C. Tallant. 


OTHERS PROMISE TO RESTRAIN INDIANS. 

Following are further copies of replies 
to the circular I sent the Indian agents of 
the United States: 

Fort Berthold Agency, Elbowoods, N. D. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

The protection of game on this reserva¬ 
tion receives constant attention. As you 
are aware, the game laws of North Da¬ 
kota require that hunters obtain a license 
to shoot game of any description and re¬ 
strict the manner of killing to a gun held 
at the shoulder. It is a pleasure to be 
able to state that the majority of the In¬ 
dians belonging on the Fort Berthold res¬ 
ervation, who do any hunting, apply annual¬ 
ly for hunters' licenses. While they can 
not be prevented by law from killing game 
on their own reservation, we have by ex¬ 
ample and persuasion done much toward 
influencing them to comply with the law. 
As for killing game off the reservation, 
they do not at any time now kill antelope. 
Deer are killed by them only in season. 

The game laws are violated by some of 
the whites in the vicinity of the reserva¬ 
tion oftener than by the Indians. Some 
of these white men utterly disregard the 
law and kill deer at all times of the year. 
Large game has nearly disappeared from 
this part of North Dakota. Antelope are 


rarely seen now, and deer, once to be 
found in every thicket along the Missouri 
river, are found only at a few points where 
the undergrowth is almost impenetrable to 
man. Two years ago 2 bighorns were 
killed in the badlands of the Little Mis¬ 
souri river, but they were probably the 
last in that part of the country, as none 
have been seen since. Frequent rumors are 
heard of bear being seen in the Little Mis¬ 
souri country, but I doubt their reliability. 
A bear was, however, killed there a little 
over a year ago by a small party of cow¬ 
boys. Beaver are nearly extinct, but even 
the few remaining are not safe from some 
vandal if seen. Birds are plentiful. Brant 
and several species of ducks have large 
breeding places on the reservation. Prairie 
chickens make their home here the year 
around. It is probable there will be a large 
decrease in the number of chickens the 
coming winter on account of the loss of na¬ 
tive fruits, owing to late spring frosts. Dur¬ 
ing the latter part of September several 
chickens which I killed had their crops full 
of grubs, etc., something I had never seen 
before. This was due to the scarcity of 
buffalo or bull-berries, on which they 
usually feed. 

You are again assured that all due steps 
are taken for the protection of game on 
the reservation. If the game wardens off 
the reservation were more numerous, or 
attended more strictly to their duties, some 
of the violators or hogs might be taught 
a lesson they would remember. 

Walker Lee, Agency Clerk. 

Jocko, Flathead Agency, Mont. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

Under the treaty of 1855 with the In¬ 
dians of this reservation, they retained the 
right to hunt and fish on all lands of public 
domain, with the same privileges as the 
whites. These Indians are generally law 
abiding and wish and undertake to respect 
the stringent game laws of this State. I 
have made it a point in the past, when the 
Indians are leaving the reservation for the 
annual hunt, to inform them of the game 
laws and to urge on them the necessity 
for observing same. There is little com¬ 
plaint in this section of the country against 
our Indians, as the laws are generally ob¬ 
served. I am in full sympathy with your 
work. As agent of these Indians and per¬ 
sonally I do all in my power to preserve the 
game of this region, and shall be pleased to 
give you, at any time, all possible aid in 
your work. W. H. Smead, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 

Klamath Agency, Oregon. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I am pleased to be able to say that I am 
in hearty accord with youf work and that 
my influence has always been in the in- 
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terest of game protection. Born in Ore¬ 
gon, brought up in the wilderness, ex¬ 
perienced as a hunter and scou^ and long 
identified with the Indian Service, I have 
had ample opportunities to realize how 
merciless our people have been in the 
slaughter of the thousands of splendid 
game animals which inhabited the moun¬ 
tains and plains of the Pacific coast. You 
may rest assured I am doing much work 
toward securing the observance of the for¬ 
estry and game laws on the part of the 
Indians under my charge. 

With ardent wishes for the success of 
your important work, I remain, 

O. C. Applegate, U. S. Indian Agent. 

Colville Agency, Miles, Wash. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I fully agree with you in what you say 
with reference to the destruction of game, 
both by Indians and whites. I will, in 
every way I can, assist you and co-operate 
with you, and will see to it that the In¬ 
dians under my charge observe the laws of 
this State. The permit system in vogue 
among the Indians is a pernicious one, and 
has been considerably curtailed at this 
agency during the last few’ years. 

Albert M. Anderson, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 

Jicarilla Agency, Dulce, N. M. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

I will gladly assist in seeing that the game 
laws of New Mexico are enforced. I have 
already taken up the matter with the In¬ 
dians, and they fully understand the laws 
of the Territory. A. S. Walpole, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 


GAME PROTECTION IN THE SOUDAN. 

W.T.HORNADAY. 

Englishmen are not only first class 
sportsmen, but they are also model game 
protectors. They go on the principle that 
the w’ay to protect game is to protect it; 
and the lavish manner in which they lay 
dowm laws and prescribe stiff penalties is 
enough to excite a degree of admiration 
amounting to envy. 

Year before last Rhodesia began to pro¬ 
tect its game. Last October the Anglo- 
Egj’ptian government of the Soudan 
adopted a set of game laws and regfNa¬ 
tions that may well serv^ us as a model 
for Alaska. The official pamphlet, “Notes 
for Travelers and Sportsmen,” tells sports¬ 
men where the Soudan is located, how 
to reach it, how to live and hunt in it, how 
to get away from it by the shortest routes, 
and what everything, save courage, costs 
in hard cash. Incidentally, there is added 
a postscript about hunting licenses and 
the cost thereof, and a warning of the of¬ 
ficial inspection of all trophies that awaits 
the hunter on his return to civilization. 


Khartoum is now easily reached by 
steamer and rail; from December to 
March the Soudan government runs com¬ 
fortably fitted tourist steamers between 
Shellal and Haifa, on the Nile; and “2 
trains de luxe, with dust proof sleeping 
and dining cars, fitted with electric lights 
and electric ventilators,” run between 
Haifa and Khartoum. Think of palace 
cars now in Khartoum! If you wish to 
send a money order to El Obeid, or tele¬ 
graph to Goz Abu Guma, all you need, to 
accomplish either, is the price. As a civ¬ 
ilizer and developer of wild and lawless 
countries, England is a world beater; and 
may her power and provinces never grow 
less 1 

Nine species of wild animals and birds 
may not be hunted, killed nor captured in 
the Soudan. They are the chimpanzee, 
eland, giraffe, rhinoceros, zebra, wild ass, 
ground hornbill, secretary bird, boat-billed 
heron. 

Under an “A” license, costing 25 pounds 
sterling, 13 species of large mammals may. 
be killed or captured, 2 to 6 of each, up to 
a possible total of 51 head. These are the 
hartbeest, 2 species of waterbuck, 2 spe¬ 
cies of cob antelope, the reedbuck, gazelle, 
roan antelope, 2 species of oryx, the ad- 
dax, bushbuck and kudu. In addition to 
the above, 2 specimens each of flamingo, 
pelican, spoonbill, crowned crane, storks 
heron, egret and hammerhead may be 
killed or captured. 

Any sportsman who desires only 5 
pounds* worth of license is furnished with 
one at that figure, marked “B,” under 
which he may kill 10 each of wild sheep, 
ibex, wart hog, bustard and various ante¬ 
lopes and gazelles. 

But there is a joker in the pack. Under 
appendix “H** is a list of export taxes on 
specimens, “living or dead, or parts of 
specimens,” which is calculated to make 
every live animal catcher in the Soudan 
think hard. The skins of most creatures 
are free of export duty, but the exporters 
of live animals will hereafter pay through 
the nose. With all the chances of death 
to face, these are some of the export du¬ 
ties : 

On each chimpanzee, giraffe, hippo, wild 
ass, buffalo or zebra, $125. On each ele¬ 
phant or rhinoceros, $250, and on most 
other hoofed animals worth having, $10 
each. 

Clearly the Soudan government regards 
its wild animals as a valuable treasury as¬ 
set, and proposes to derive some benefit 
from their withdrawal, by death or by 
capture alive. The trophies brought out 
by sportsmen or travelers are all carefully 
inspected by the government officers, at 
points of departure, and if any penalties 
are payable, they are demanded then and 
there. Furthermore, “sportsmen, on re- 
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turning from their shooting trips, must 
furnish the Superintendent of the Wild 
Animal Department at Khartoum with a 
complete and detailed list of all animals 
shot.” 

Besides the shooting regulations im¬ 
posed generally throughout the Sudan, a 
large “officers’ game reserve” has been cre¬ 
ated, in which the animal life is absolute¬ 
ly protected at all times, save when hunted 
by officers of the army of occupation, or 
officers of the Soudan government. At 
this distance such a game preserve seems 
a commendable feature; but if we were 
there, a down-trodden holder of a 
license, in a poor country for game, on the 
Eastern bank of the Blue Nile, we should 
be likely to feel that the officers’ preserve 
is a great iniquity, and an infringement on 
the sovereign rights of the people. Were 
we compelled by cruel fate to live in the 
Sudan a term of years, we should be likely 
to feel that the preserve, and the right to 
shoot in it, constituted only slight compen- 
'sation for our years of exile. 

In view of the way game slaughter is 
now proceeding in Alaska, it is truly in¬ 
vigorating to see how Englishmen have 
grappled with the subject of projection in 
the wildest part of Africa. Surely we 
should be able to do as well in Alaska. 


OUR LUCK IN FLORIDA. 

Lexington, Va. 

Editor Recreation : 

Last winter 6 of us went to Kissimmee 
island, Florida, resolved to secure game or 
perish in the attempt. We carried 10 days’ 
rations. After 3 days’ tiresome traveling 
we camped on a big slough known as the 
Morgan Holes. 

An hour before reaching our camping 
place 2 of the party got out of the 
wagons with their rifles, intending to take 
a circuit through the cypress and meet us 
at camp. Fifteen minutes after they had 
left we heard firing from their direc¬ 
tion. We went on, and as 2 or 3 of us 
were young veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, we soon had our tents up and 
wagons unloaded. 

The 2 hunters presently came in, but 
they had killed nothing. They had walked 
up 5 deer and had made 30 clear misses. 

While at supper it began to rain and in 
2 minutes our tents were flooded. We then 
moved camp 2 miles farther, to a good 
dry place, built a fire and finished our sup¬ 
per. Ordering the cook to have breakfast 
at daylight we turned in. 

I awoke next morning at 7 and found 
the cook dead asleep. We got breakfast 
about 9 and then started hunting in pairs, 
Jim and I together. After chasing unsuc¬ 
cessfully a flock of turkeys, we saw a large 


pair of antlers approaching. We crouched 
behind a bunch of sawgrass and pretty soon 
the buck came in sight, walking directly 
toward us, only 200 yards away. Just then 
I took a violent chill. He came steadily on 
until within easy range, then winding us 
he started off. Our rifles rang out simul¬ 
taneously and he fell. We walked up, 
prepared to bleed him. Jim was feeling for 
the artery when the deer sprang to his 
feet. Jim grabbed him as he got up, and 
a more superb exhibit of kicking down 
and dragging out I’ve never seen. Jim 
yelled to me to shoot, but I dared not for 
fear of hitting him. Besides, I had no 
time to shoot. I was busy laughing. 

The buck finally kicked Jim loose and 
ran into a small cypress pond a half mile 
away. After getting a good cussing from 
Jim, who said I had acted like a d—n 
fool, we went to the pond. The buck 
came out, and 3 more bullets in vital spots 
downed him for good. 

We bled him and hung him up to be 
hauled into camp with a wagon. We then 
turned homeward, getting to camp about 4 
o’clock. The others of the party came 
back empty-handed, though all had seen 
game. 

Presently a middle-aged Indian walked 
up, and with .customary “How?” shook 
hands all around; and with his limited 
English and our more limited Seminole 
we were soon in conversation. H^ too, 
had been hunting, and was returning to 
his camp; seeing our fire he thought he 
would pay us a call. He had eaten no sup¬ 
per, and we ordered the cook to prepare 
him some. After a hearty supper and a 
heartier drink he picked up a small doe 
he had killed and prepared to leave. We 
made him a present of a quart of “66” and 
he left highly pleased with our hospitality. 

The next morning dawned cold and 
clear. Knox decided to go with me, and 
as the cook wished to try his luck we per¬ 
mitted him to go with us. After tramping 
4 or 5 hours we started back toward camp 
without finding game. 

Two miles from camp a fox jumped in 
front of us and Knox shot him. At the 
report 2 bucks sprang up about 250 yards 
away. Knox and I opened on them, but 
they were too far away. During the ex¬ 
citement the cook got 100 yards ahead, the 
dog following him. Glancing in his direc¬ 
tion we saw the dog pointing. The pot 
slinger blundered up and 8 or 10 turkeys 
ran out, looking as big as ostriches. We 
used our rifles unsuccessfully at 150 yards. 

On our return to camp we found each of 
the other boys had game. As that was 
Saturday we rested over Sunday, and at 
daylight Monday we started for home, 
which we reached Tuesday night. 

A. W. M. 
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AN ANTIQUE SPECIMEN. 

Mr. J. E. Pratt, Chief Warden of the 
Michigan Division of the League, sent me 
a letter he recently received, and which 1 
print verbatim: 

Conneaut Ohio 
Oct 8thee 1901 

J. Elmer. Pratt 

Dear Sir 

dear Sir I take this opcrtunety to right 
asking you a few questions in re^rd to 
the gaim laws of mishigan the first is what 
is the law in regards to a foren hunter or 
from a nother state now I see in the news 
papers all kinds of laws now I see that 
wee can pay our $25 and kill 3 deer but 
not sell eny nor take eny out of the state 
now what are wee to do with what wee 
cant eat now I halve hunted on the north- 
en pcnsley for the last 18 years and halve 
paid the licens ever since it has bin leveid 
on ous out of the state but halve sold any 
extry venson all but twise I tride to fetch 
ham of venson home in my trunk two falls 
and had my trunk broken open and that 
little taken out that I tride to fetch home 
to my famley to halve a tast but failed 
now I halve hunted for the last fifty five 
years and still wants to halve a little hunt 
yet but dont no what to do with my ven¬ 
son when I git it as I see the law I will 
halve to let it lay and rot now is there no 
way of giting a per mit I want to hunt 
and I want to live up to the law now I go 
to Sen^ there I halve got my licens every 
year hoping to hear from you soon 
Respectfuly 

yours 

F. B. Blood 

F. B. Blood 

conneaut 

Ohio 

Mr. Blood is a specimen of the old 
time, backwoods, chin whiskered deer 
hunter. 1 have seen hundreds of them go¬ 
ing to and coming from the Michigan and 
Wisconsin woods, and have encountered 
some of them while hunting in that coun¬ 
try. They usually go in gangs of 10 to 20. 
Each man carries a roll of old quilts of 
the vintage of about '47, and the party car¬ 
ries several boxes of groceries, bacon, po¬ 
tatoes and other truck, done up in job lots 
and checked through as baggage. They 
arc armed mostly with old time, long bar¬ 
rel, muzzle loacfing rifles, and carry with 
them ample supplies of powder, bullets, 
caps and even patches. When they land at 
the station where they leave the train they 
immediately look up some farmer or 
woodsman to haul their truck to the camp 
grounds and the men hoof it. They em¬ 
ploy no guides and so do not leave one 
dollar a head in the country where they 
bunt, except for hunting licenses; and 


every officer who issues these licenses 
knows that it breaks the heart of every 
one of these old backwoodsmen to put up 
$25 or any smaller sum for a hunting per¬ 
mit Such men find no more pleasure in 
hunting than a cow does in grand opera. 
They care nothing for the beauties of the 
forest, the singing of the wind in the pine 
trees, the song of the birds or the capers 
of the red squirrel, than a hog does for 
art. All these men want is to kill, and if 
perchance any one of them fails on a single 
trip to kill to the limit he feels he is dis¬ 
graced forever. On the contrary, the 
man who first reaches the limit is 
king of the band. It is gall and 
wormwood to all such hunters that 
they can not be allowed to sell 
their game in order to pay their railroad 
fare to and from the hunting grounds. 
Mr. Blood is well named, and if he could 
only be induced to shed himself instead of 
the blood of the 3 deer per annum now al¬ 
lowed by trie Michigan laws, it would be a 
good thing for the game interests in that 
State.— Editor. 


DESERVES TO BE GOVERNOR. 

Messrs. I. E. O. Pace, an attorney; T. Curran 
and J. Sv Hammond, employes of the Jefferson 
Valley Trading Company; and Fred Warren, an 
employe of James Williams, of Whitehall, killed 
docks on the asth of August, which was before 
the open season had begun, on the presumption 
that the law did not mention them: but the ver¬ 
sion of the attorney-general has been that the 
old law held as to ducks, and it was thereafter 
illegal to kill them before Smtember xst. The 
game warden learned of the infraction and had 
a complaint lodged against the men. A hear¬ 
ing was had before Justice Cooley, of Whitehall, 
and he discharged the defendants. The game 
warden and county officers were then at work 
on the case, and the parties had a hearing before 
Justin Sweet, in Boulder. They pleaded the 
constitutional^ provision that they cotUd not be 
twice placed in jeopardy for the same offense, so 
when their attorney moved for a dismissal, Coun- 

Attorney Murphy acquiesced and it was done. 

he attorney-general didn’t like the way things 
were manoeuvred, so he had a new information 
filed, on the theory that defendants had been on 
trial and acquitted for killing one duck, and 
there were 14 ducks yet to answer for. The 
parties were again arraigned before Justice 
Sweet, Attorney Balliett, of Helena, for De¬ 
fendant Pac^ Attorney Herron, of Butte, for 
the others. The prosecution was looked after by 
Mr. Mettler, assistant attorney-general; County 
Attorney Murphy and Game Warden Scott. 
After a conference Mr. Pace pleaded guilty and 
was fined $100 and costs. For the others the 
first effort was to establish that they could not 
a^n be placed on trial for the same offense, but 
the justice held that this was another duck, and 
the case proceeded. The nrincipal witness for 
the State was Sullv Frencn. of Whitehall, and 
the hilli^ of ducxs out of season was estab¬ 
lished. The justice found the defendants guilw 
and fined them $25 each and costs. This will 
no doubt have a good effect on the law breakers, 
as heretofore little attention, if any. has been paid 
to infractions of the game law in this county. 

Here is an attorney-general who deserves 
the hearty admiration and commendation 
of every friend of game protection in the 
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United States. It is rare indwd that we 
can find a man in such a position who^ is 
willing to take up violation of the game or 
fish law and push it to a finish, as the 
attorney-general in Montana has done in 
this case, and when we do find such a man, 
it makes every friend of game protection 
feel like throwing up his hat and shouting. 
The attorney-general of Montana deserves 
to be governor of the State. If he ever 
decides to seek that office, he has only to 
remind the sportsmen of that State of his 
action in this case, and they will do the 
rest. I am willing to bet on this.— 
Editor. 


Game laws benefit farmers. 

Mr. Z. T. Sweeney, State Game and Fish 
Commissioner of Indiana, in his annual re¬ 
port to the Governor says: 

“Until within the last few years the opinion 
generally prevailed among our citizens that game 
and fish laws were for the benefit of the rmh. 
This is now conceded to be a amstake. The 
rich man can have his sport whether there is 
protection in his locality or not, for he is not 
confined to it, but the whole country is open to 
him as a sporting ground. If game and fish are 
scarce in a neighborhood, he has but to step on 
a train and in a few hours be transported to a 
country where they are plentiful; but the poor 
man and the man of average means, who have to 
work from month to month, have no such ojmor- 
tunity, and unless they can find game and fish in 
their own locality they are practically cut off from 
hunting and fishing. The people now s« clearly 
that the protection of game and fish is in the 
interest ot the average man rather than the rich 
man. In reality the non-protection of game is 
for the benefit of the wealthy man, the game 
dealer and the market hunter, while protection 
is in the interest of the man of moderate means. 

It would simplify the problem of game 
protection greatly if farmers and other 
laboring men could be convinced of the 
truth of what Mr. Sweeney has said. There 
is a well defined prejudice existing, in the 
minds of farmers especially, all over the 
country, against the men they term city 
sportsmen, dudes, etc. The farmers persist 
in saying and believing that game laws are 
made solely in the interest of these men; 
but such is not the case. Game laws are 
for everybody, and the great majority of 
law makers invariably consider the interests 
of their agricultural constituents carefully 
when thev form and pass laws for the pro¬ 
tection of game and fish. One remedy for 
siich a state of affairs would be for city 
sportsmen to lease from farmers the shoot¬ 
ing privileges on their lands, paying a small 
price per acre per year therefor. If this 
plan were generally adopted the farmers 
would then consider the game one of their 
valuable crops and would protect it in so 
far as possible from the depredations of 
pot hunters. All true sportsmen should 
consider this proposition carefully. The 
plan has already been adopted in many in¬ 
stances with good effect, and it should take 
generally.—EpiTOR, 


defends MICHIGAN MEN. 

I note, with regret, in October Recrea¬ 
tion, the remarks of E. E. Stokes, on 
Michigan hunting. I have hunted deer in 
Michigan 15 years, and I have never known 
or heard of such conditions as he de¬ 
scribes. No doubt there are many violators 
of game laws in Michigan, but my experi¬ 
ence has taught me that hunters from other 
States have far less regard for Michigan 
laws than resident sportsmen. 

Mr.‘ Stokes laments that more hunters 
were not killed, and says of the 12 un¬ 
fortunates who met death in the woods 
that they were “probably worth less than 
one deer.“ In all human probability he 
knew not one of the 12, certainly not 
all of them, and his rash judgment in that 
matter discredits the rest of his conclu¬ 
sions. 

I, of course, am not prepared to say that 
his statements as to the number of deer 
illegally killed in his vicinity are untrue, 
but I can not believe that of 5-6ths of 
the deer shot many were fawns in the 
spotted coat. It is j^ssible to find a fawn 
in the spotted coat in the fall, but to say 
that many of the deer killed at that season 
were spotted fawns is absurd. 

Even if all his statements were true, I 
regret that he should have published them. 
Thousands of hunters read Recreation, 
and some, no doubt, will conclude from his 
article that anyone can come to Michigan, 
hunt regardless of law, and not be mo¬ 
lested. Mr. Stokes would have done better 
had he laid his information before the 
game officers of our State, who could, and 
no doubt would, have brought the guilty 
parties to justice. 

I am a subscriber to Recreation, and 
heartily indorse its good work, but I be¬ 
lieve if we all would gpve information to 
the wardens, instead of advertising the 
localities where violations go unpunished, 
we would be doing more to save our wild 
friends in the woods. 

Rufus F. Skeels, Hart, Mich. 


AMENABLE TO STATE GAME LAWS. 

The game laws of Vermont allow deer 
to be hunted the last 10 days of October. 
Can deer be shot out of season on a 
Government Military Reservation by an 
officer of the U. S. Army? 

Harold M. Hone, Northfield, Vt. 

AKSWEl. 

Military reservations arc governed under 
regulations of the Secretary of War, and 
in absence of express provisions in the 
regulations for privileges of this kind, deer 
or other game can not be killed during the 
close seasons established by States in 
which such reservations are situated. The 
law governing the case is as follows: 
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30 Statutes at Large, p. 717. 

■' Qiapter 576. An act to protect the har¬ 
bor defenses and fortifications constructed 
or used by the United States from ma¬ 
licious injury, and for other purposes. 

Section 2. That when any offense is 
committed in any place, jurisdiction over 
which has been retained by the United 
States or ceded to it by a State, or which 
has been purchased with the consent of a 
State for the erection of a fort, magazine, 
arsenal, dockyard, or other needful build¬ 
ing or structure, the punishment for which 
offense is not provided for by any law of 
the United States, the person committing 
such offense shall, upon conviction in a cir¬ 
cuit or district court of the United States 
for the district in which the offense was 
<»mmitted, be liable to and receive the 
»me punishment as the laws of the State 
in which such place is situated now pro¬ 
vide for the like offense when committed 
within the jurisdiction of such State, and 
the said courts arc hereby vested with 
jurisdiction for such purpose, and no sub¬ 
sequent repeal of any such State law 
shall affect any such prosecution. 

Approved July 7, 


A POLICE RAKE-OFF. 

During the past week the officers in the city 
hall have been living on a duck diet. Captain 
Everts returned from a 3 days’ trip, and although 
be hunted only an hour or 2 he recovered 57 
ducks, which he distributed with lavish hands. W. 
E. Winn, clerk of the police court, returned from 
a 5 days* trip to Market lake and brought 8a 
ducks. He said he lost several hundred because 
be had no dog with him. 

W'inn says the ducks were so thick he could not 
see the sun on cloudy days, and in one shot he 
succeeded in killing 17 birds that he knew of. He 
might have killed more with the same shot, but 
be did not succeed in finding them. 

Several policemen have signified their intention 
of taking a few davs’ vacation and are listing the 
number of birds they will have to distribute on 
their return.—Butte (Mont.) Miner. 

I wrote Captain Everts, asking if the 
foregoing report was true, and he replied: 

You were correctly informed about my 
killing 57 ducks. I was not over 2 hours in 
doing it. Could have done better if I had 
had a water dog to retrieve the wounded 
birds. If you have a good water spaniel 
or Chesapeake pup for which you have no 
use, just ship him to me at my expense and 
I will be thankful. Then, if you visit 
Butte during the duck season, call on me 
and I will show you how it is done. I re¬ 
main yours respectfully, hoping you send 
me a nice thoroughbred dog pup. 

Ed. B. Everts, Captain of Police, 
Butte, Mont. 

I tm glad jrou haven't a dog that. will 
help you out in your miserable and con¬ 
temptible slaughUr of ducks. If I had a 
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hundred I would not sell you one, even 
if you should offer me $1,000 for it I 
would rather send you a vicious bull pup 
that had been inoculated with hydrophobia 
so that he might chew you awhile and put 
you in such shape that the authorities would 
have to lock you up for the remainder of 
your life.—E ditor. 


DID NOT BREAK THE LAW. 

I am severely criticised by my friends 
for the article in November Recreation 
which makes me out a game law violator. 
Of course, you understand that the article 
“An Hour in the Woods” was written in 
*99, describes a ’98 hunt, and has been in 
your office ever since. The game laws 
have been changed since ’98, and the be¬ 
ginning of the article, “Last fall I was one 
of,” are the words that convey to the 
minds of readers the idea that I, a warden 
of the L. A. S., unlawfully killed a grouse 
and a squirrel. If you had put the article 
in print at the time I sent it to you, it 
would have been all right, as it was lawful 
to kill squirrels and grouse at that time. 
Now if you wish to do me justice, please 
state the situation to your readers. 

N. H. Covert, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

It is true I held Mr. Covert's MS. in my 
office 2 or 3 years before printing it, and I 
should have changed the first line to read, 
“In the fall of '98.” I trust this, with Mr. 
Covert's explanation, may set him right in 
the eyes of all readers of Recreation.— 
Editor. 


FOR A SMALLER LICENSE FEE. 

The practice adopted by some States of 
charging non-residents a high fee for the 
privilege of hunting within their boundar¬ 
ies will, I think, meet with more and more 
disfavor as time goes on. Many sports¬ 
men can not afford to pay $25 or $40 for 
a few weeks' hunting, yet, in this free 
country, they are as much entitled to a 
share of sport as are their wealthier fel¬ 
lows. Moreover, when a man has paid a 
big license fee, he is likely to recoup by 
killing all he can. Under a license law it 
is harder to interest the farmers in game 
protection; they think the.rich man has 
already too many special privileges. If this 
thing continues the poor will turn poach¬ 
ers and get their share despite the. law. 
It would be wiser and more fair to exact 
a small fee, say $5, from residents and 
non-residents alike, and devote the money 
to the protection and propagation of game. 

J. H. Fisher, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 


CAMP COOKERY. 

You ask for some good recipes for camp 
cooking. Here is what I call ‘‘camp- de- 
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light*': Dig a hole 3 feet in diameter. 2 1-2 
feet deep, and prepare enough small logs 
and chips to fill the hole with hot embers. 
Slice bacon as thin as possible and place 
a layer over the bottom and around the 
sides of a Dutch oven about 12 inches in 
diameter. Slice venison medium thin and 
put in to the depth of 2 1-2 inches, salting 
each layer. Chop a large onion and sprin¬ 
kle over the top, cover with another layer 
of 'bacon and one'pint of water and put on 
the lid. Fill the hole half full of hot 
embers, place the Dutch oven in the center 
and fill the hole rounding full of ^bers. 
Cover all with about 6 inches of dirt and 
go to bed. Next morning dig in. 

W. H. Long. Walden, Colo. 


GAME NOTES. 

I saw in November Recreation your 
comment on the tender of a lumber camp 
having to take to a tree to keep away froir 
an elk. I do not know much about elk 
in the woods, but for the next 3 months 
I don't think you would care to go into 
W. C. Whitney's elk pasture without hav¬ 
ing a tree handy, for the old bulls are ready 
for business every time. Whitney's place 
is about 8 miles from my place, and the 
last time I was there was in August. I 
took snap shots at some of the elk. There 
are about 100 altogether. He also has 
about 20 buffalo and 20 or more blacktail 
deer. When I was there the buffalo and 
deer were in the woods, it being hot 
weather. 

W. T. Cross, Becket, Mass. 


Game protection in this State has made 
great success recently. An association has 
been formed in Los Angeles county, and it 
has done some good work so far. Other 
associations have been formed in other 
counties, among them Orange and San 
Joaquin. I was much pleased to see the 
League signs along the trails while on a 
trip to the West Fork last summer. The 
general attitude of the mountaineers seems 
to be against the hog, and while they kill 
some game out of season they rarely kill 
a doe or a quail with young. Quails are 
more abundant than for years before; due 
to the short open season for the last 2 
years. We had but 15 open days in this 
county last year. 

W. R. Jackson, Pasadena, Cal. 


I have just returned from a 6 weeks’ 
hunting trip, in company with Mr. Porch, 
of this city, in the Jackson Hole country, 
Wyoming. We hunted in the Shoshone 
mountains, at the head waters of Grey 
Bull, Buffalo, Pacific and Atlantic creeks, 
Yellowstone river, at Two Ocean pass, in 


the Gros Ventre mountains, at the head of 
Fall river, in Hoback basin, and at the 
head waters of Gros Ventre river. We 
had a delightful trip and a successful hunt, 
getting bear, elk, antelope and sheep. We 
went out with 3 . N. Leek and Charles Wil¬ 
son, as guides, and were in the mountains 
just 30 days. I now have a nice collection 
of the game to be found in that section of 
the country. 

J. M. Murdock, Johnstown, Pa. 


We have had much rain in this locality. 
If it keeps up a little longer the chances 
for a good duck season are favorable. All 
the lagoons are flooded and some cover an 
area of a mile or more. The water is shal¬ 
low and the bottom muddy. The great 
variety of water plants which grow in 
them afford inexhaustible food for thou¬ 
sands of ducks, coots, rails, etc. For the 
well equipped hunter this is a paradise. 
Alligators, jutias, wild hogs and birds 
abound. The climate is deliciously cool 
and the scenery beautiful. Keep up the 
fire against the biped swine until all are 
exterminated. O. A. Fischer, 

Trinidad, Cuba. 


I wish to call the attention of readers 
of Recreation to the good grouse and rab¬ 
bit shooting in this locality. In no other 
place in Sullivan county is such game 
more plentiful. Sportsmen can get good 
accommodations at moderate rates at ho¬ 
tels or farm houses. This town is 12 
miles from Calicoon, on the Erie, stage 
fare 75 cents, and the same distance from 
Monticello, N. Y. There are also numer¬ 
ous l^es here well supplied with bass 
and pickerel. In the trout season many 
fine fish are taken from streams in this lo¬ 
cality. Chas. P. MacDonald, 

Late Capt. and Asst. Surg. U. S. V., 
Jeffersonville, N. Y. 


If a person baits a clearing in the pine 
brush with grain for the purpose of at¬ 
tracting doves, is it sport to hide in the 
surrounding bushes and slaughter 8 or 
10 of the feeding birds with each barrel? 
Is the one who does such shooting a 
sportsman ? 

G. H. Hollingsworth, Lansdale, Pa. 

No, he is not a sportsman. He is a low 
down game hog of the coarsest and most 
vulgar type. How many of the readers of 
Recreation agree with me in this?— 
Editor. 


There is but little game here, though up 
to 2 years ago grouse were plentiful. We 
have a game hog, one Sherman Tunison, 
who shoots for market. He drives 12 to 
20 miles a day, scouring the country and 
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potting birds on the ground or wherever he 
can get them. There should be a law to 
prevent the sale of game. 

J. M., Townsendville, N. Y. 

Why doesn’t someone fill that fellow 
full of buckshot while he is engaged in 
this dastardly work?—E ditor. 

Outside the club properties there is no 
goose shooting worth mentioning to be had 
at Currituck, except in spring. I am great¬ 
ly pleased to see the increase in birds in 
this section. There is a most surprising 
number of gulls, considering the slaughter 
of 3 years ago. Last spring there was 
considerable illegal shipping of ruddy 
ducks. I propose to have that stopped this 
year if possible. This county is fairly 
alive with deer and bear. 

A. S. Doane, Waterlily, N. C. 

Special State Game Protector Fumside arrested 
aa Italian, named March Domentch, in Glenville, 
on Sunday, for shooting robins. Justice Dutcher 
fined him $10 or 10 days in jail. The fine was paid. 
The League of American Sportsmen intends to 

C ish all Tiolations of the forest, fish and game 
ws, and offenders will be dealt with severely.— 
Exchange. 

Here is one more robin shooter who has 
had a lesson in law. It may take a long 
time to educate all of them, but we shall 
keep our law school open and hope to 
graduate them in time.— Editor. 

The law prohibiting the sale of game in 
our State shows its good effect already, for 
at no time in the last 10 or 15 years have 
ducks and prairie chickens been so plenti¬ 
ful. The law is being enforced most rig¬ 
idly, and people are beginning to awaken 
more and more to your teachings and to 
understand more fully the value of laws 
protecting our game. 

H, G. Anderson, Norseland, Minn. 

In a lumber camp at which I spent a few 
days recently, and which was situated near 
a beaver pond, the men were continually 
seeing beaver in the daytime. One old fel¬ 
low actually disputed the way with a chop- 
r who happened to be in one of his roads, 
e put up such a scrap that the man had to 
turn out and give him the right of way. 

W. S. Steward, Monson, Me. 

Two Philadelphia men who spent $ weeks 
hunting in the country North of here report 
finding at Fish lake. Cottonwood creek. 
Mount Lydia and Brook’s lake carcasses 
of elk with nothing but the teeth removed. 
Nelson Yarnell, the well known guide, re¬ 
cently captured a fellow with 26 sets of elk 
teeth in his possession. A 1 Davis, 

Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


Was in camp 40 miles from Shclbum 
with Mr. D. B. Frost and his father. We 
were in the woods 15 days and killed 2 
large bull moose. October 4th I took a 
party of 4 to a place 30 miles from here. 
During the trip 1 called up 6 bull moose. 
We got 3 bulls and a cow. 

W. J. McKgy, Guide, 
Shelbum, N. S. 

There is not much large game here. We 
have, however, many quails, prairie chick¬ 
ens, rabbits and squirrels, and a few ducks. 
There are numerous bevies of quails within 
Yz mile of town. We have no fish; they 
have all been seined or dynamited. 

George Glass, Perry, la. 

I have so far posted between 6,000 and 
7,000 acres in this vicinity. My schema is 
working nicely. I no longer have to ask 
farmers if they will post their land; they 
come or write to me for posters. 

W. S. Mead, Woodstock, N. Y. 

There are plenty of quails in this new 
country. Turkeys and prairie chickens arc 
found in some localities. 

W. I. Lacey, Anadarko, Okla. 

We have a fair number of ducks and 
geese. All other game is scarce. 

G. A. Savage, Meredith, Kan. 

It is not too early to begin planning 
your summer vacation. Where will you 
spend it? If you expect to camp out or to 
take a canoeing trip, a tent is the first 
necessity. I can send you, as premium, 
one of almost any size you may wish on 
the basis of one yearly subscription to 
Recreation for every dollar of the price 
named in manufacturer’s list. Write me 
for further particulars and begin taking 
subscriptions at once. The manufacturers 
have time now to fill orders. If you delay 
until their busy season opens, your entire 
vacation may be spoiled by an unavoid¬ 
able delay in the shipment of your tent. 
By having everything ready for a prompt 
start you will enhance the pleasure of 
your trip tenfold. Send in your club at 
once and I will do the rest. 


‘Tn all my life,” she said, with a sigh, 
‘T have seen only one man I should care 
to marry.” 

“Did he look like me?” he carelessly 
asked. 

Then she flung herself into his arms, and 
wanted to know what secret power men 
possess that enables them to tell when they 
are loved.—Chicago Record-Herald. 



FISH AND FISHING. 


TWO MINNESOTA PORKERS. 

Sidney J. Huntley, editor of the Dassel Anchor^ 
has proven himself a good fisherman as well as a 
genial editor. On a recent fishing expedition to 
Washington lake he succeeded in catching 79 fish, 
bus and pickerel, none being less than a pounds in 
weight, and the total catch weighing 250 pounds. 
Several of the fish were sent to the TVtbmnt office as 
evidence of the good fishing that is to be found at 
Washington lake.—Minnupolis Ttibmtu. 

Dear Sir: I am informed that you re¬ 
cently caught 79 pickerel and bass, in one 
day. Will you kindly tell me if this re¬ 
port is correct? G. O. Shields. 

Dassel, Minn. 

It is true we caught 79 fish, not 
pickerel, but wall-eyed pike and big 
mouth black bass. Dr. W. E. Tryon 
and I were hunting ducks at Wash¬ 
ington lake, 2 miles West of Dassel. 
Didn’t go out to fish, but just as we were 
starting for camp threw 2 cane poles on 
the wagon, and it proved the redeeming 
feature of our 4 days’ camp. Saturday 
afternoon, about 4 o’clock, we took the 
poles, and catching some live frogs, rowed 
out to Big Fir Point, and letting the boat 
drift along until we got a strike.* we 
dropped anchor and proceeded to pull them 
in. Beauties every one, more pike than 
bass, but enough of the latter to make a 
good showing. One black bass weighed 
SVi pounds, and 6 of the pike tipped the 
beam at 5 to 65^ pounds each. The largest 
pike were caught after the moon arose. 
That was a new experience for me, for 
never before have I fished with hook and 
line by moonlight. We quit about 7 o’clock 
with 79 fine ones in the boat, none smaller 
than 25/3 pounds, and they were biting al¬ 
most as fast as we would cast when we 
quit. Quitters, you may say? But Mes- 
dames Tryon and Huntley were halloaing 
that supper was getting cold. We went 
out Sunday morning, brought the total 
string up to an even 100, and came back 
to town with the record of the season. 
Less than 5 hours’ fishing and all landed 
with ordinary lines, common cane poles, 
and without the aid of a landing net. Our 
catch would have been much larger had 
we had a landing net, as we lost some 
beauties, and, as usual, of course, the big¬ 
gest one got away. It was great sport, 
and I only wish I could have got a photo 
of the string to send you. 

Sidney J. Huntley. 

And you a newspaper man, too! You 
should have known better, but you seem as 
densely ignorant of the laws of decency 
as any Norwegian farmer in your State 
could possibly be. Of course you used 
“poles.” No such vulgar swine as you 


ever use rods or reels or landing nets. 
They all fish by main strength, and for 
“records,” as you did. And here’s your 
record. You are low, degraded bristle 
backs. 

I, also, regret you did not have your 
pictures taken, so I could have made you 
still more conspicuous.—E ditor. 


HERONS AND KINGFISHERS. 

Monson, Me. 

Editor Recreation: 

Noting the arrest of Fred Veno for 
shooting 2 blue herons, I should like to read 
a discussion of the above named birds by 
sportsmen and naturalists in regard to the 
advisability of their protection. Last winter 
the laws of Maine were changed so as to 
protect these birds, as well as some others 
which were not nrotected before. Now. I, 
together with guides and others in a posi¬ 
tion to observe, consider this a sad mis¬ 
take. 

To illustrate : At Rangeley last summer 
I was much interested in the trout and 
salmon hatchery in that place, and used to 
visit it often to mark the progress of the 
baby tackle breakers. Everyone who has 
had anything to do with raising trout 
knows the aggravating dwindling down and 
gradual reducing of the numbers which 
hatch out, from causes as yet unknown and 
unavoidable. However, as the season ad¬ 
vances those in charge begin to count on a 
certain per cent, of healthy, lively young¬ 
sters to liberate in the waters where sports¬ 
men do congregate. At Rangeley a fair 
per cent, had reached the 2 or 3 inch 
stage. A large sum of money and vast 
care and patience had been expended to 
bring them to that stage. One Sunday in 
the fall, on visiting the hatchery, not hav¬ 
ing been there for some time, I was sur¬ 
prised to find some of the troughs empty, 
and all had suffered more or less. 

“What has caused this?” I asked. 

“Oh, herons and kingfishers,” said the 
keeper; and they were powerless to pre¬ 
vent it, as the birds were protected by 
law. 

“The herons are by far the worst,” said 
he. “They come in the dark when no one 
is around, alight in a trough and gobble 
down a quart or so of the little fellows at 
a time.” 

It is a shame that, after the young trout 
get along so far, they should be gulped 
down in that fashion by that homely, no¬ 
account bird. What took place there we 
have every reason to expect takes place 
in all the small streams where trout arc 
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acctistomeil to sp^awn naturally. Is it any 
wonder trout do not increase so fast as 
dicy ought to by natural means ? It seems 
to me &at this protection of their worst 
enemies was a great mistake on the part 
of someone. What do you think, Brothers? 
Has anyone anything to say in defence of 
these birds? To nje it would seem far 
wiser to put a bounty on them. 

W. L. Steward. 


CAMPING AND TROUTING IN COLORADO. 

Galena, Kas. 

Editor Recreation: 

I spent last summer in Colorado. Hav¬ 
ing ^hed the sources of the Arkansas 
river and the Eagle river from Red Cliff 
toward Glenwood some years ago, I de¬ 
cided to try the Southern portion of the 
State. Therefore I took a ticket to Wagon 
Wheel Gap for my wife and myself. 

Arrived at our destination, we were soon 
dressed for the day’s sport with the trout. 
Our first fishing was in Goose creek, a 
branch of the Rio Grande. The stream 
is 15 to 30 feet wide. We first strung 3 
flies; a coachman in the lead, a professor 
next and a grey hackle for the top. The 
flies lit gracefully in the ripple. Zip! went 
the reel, and in a few seconds we brought 
to creel a beautiful rainbow trout. We 
continued along up the stream, took a rain¬ 
bow, then an Eastern brook, and then a na¬ 
tive mountain trout. When they ceased 
biting we found we had 16 beautiful trout. 

Our first day was repeated almost every 
other day for • 4 weeks; some days we met 
better success than on others, but in all it 
averaged nicely and was enough to satisfy. 
We found some genuine sportsmen, and 
only occasionally came across the detested 
fish hog. A person fishing those waters 
does not need a large assortment of flies. 
The coachman is the favorite, the grey 
hackle next, then come the professor and 
cowdung. 

Last season there was a good number of 
campers all along the Rio Grande, from 
Wagon Wheel Gap down the river for 6 
miles. Fishing at Wagon Wheel is not so 
pleasant as in the small creeks that empty 
into the Rio Grande. Besides the fishing at 
Wagon Wheel there are other interesting 
things, especially the mountain climbing. 
The drive to Creede, 10 miles, is charming. 
The hot soda springs are located near the 
hotel, 154 miles from the station. They are 
considered as good as any. The water is 
about 135 degrees Fahrenheit. The climate 
at Wagon Wheel is cool. During July, so 
scorching in the Bast, there was a white 
frost on the board walks about the hotel 
nearly half of the morning. 

S. N. Dwight. 


ONE DAY'S JOY. 

I. was 12 years old that summer and the 
most enthusiastic angler in the place, often 
going out 3 Gi* 4 times a week, and catching 
possibly one trout for every half dozen 
trips. That did not discourage me, but 
rather made me more anxious to get a big 
fellow. 

That particular day dawned dark and 
cloudy; just the kind for July fishing. 
Fred had started out ahead of me, and 
when I stopped to catch grasshoppers for 
bait, there he was by the brook, shouting 
to me, and holding up a 9 inch beauty to 
show me he knew how to fish. I decided 
right there that I would catch a 9 inch 
trout, or camp out till I did. After walk¬ 
ing up the road about a mile and a half, I 
struck over to the stream toward one of 
my bunks. There was a sharp turn* in the 
brook. The mountain came right down to 
the bank at that place, terminating in a 
great rock, around which the water rushed. 
I hadn’t been there long before I got a 
prize. He was the largest I had ever 
caught, but my cup of happiness was not 
quite full, for he lacked an inch of wh^t I 
wished to ^et. After rebaiting the hook 
with a choice yellow grasshopper, I cast 
into the rapids. The hopper floated down 
to the big rick, passed it, and then with a 
rush and a splash it was gone. I gave one 
great, excited pull. Out came a glistening 
trout, and lay flopping at my feet; but not 
for long. The softest ferns were none too 
good for such a king, and I took many a 
peep at him as he lay in my creel. I fished 
down stream and got one more, not quite 
so large as his predecessor. I thought 
they made the handsomest pair I had ever 
seen. As soon as I reached the hotel they 
were measured. The largest was 9 J 4 , and 
his partner 9 inches. 

Fred came in with his solitary trout, but 
when he saw mine he said nary a word, and 
never crowed over me again that summer. 

H. G. Hutchinson, New York City. 


1,450 TROUT. 

The most remarkable catch of trout of the sea¬ 
son was made at Green river last week by W. A. 
Kuepferle, William Felitz, James Collins, George 
Orth and Ace Sweesey, all of Seattle. Alto¬ 
gether they succeeded in landing 1,450 fish. The 
largest weighed V 4 pounds. Mr. Felitz says: 
•‘Everyone laughs when we tell of that catch, 
but it is true, nevertheless.”—Seattle (Wash.) 
Times, 

When a subscriber sent me the above 
clipping I wrote the men mentioned there¬ 
in, asking if the report was true. Their 
replies follow: 

You were correctly informed regarding 
our catch in Green river. 

W. A. Kuepferle, Seattle, Wash. 

The report is correct. 

Wm. Felitz, Seattle, Wash. 
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Your informant is wrong. We caught 
550 fish in 5 days. Not bad for 5 people, 
but respectable. G. Orth, Seattle, Wash. 

Why don’t you fellows try the codfishing 
industry? It is a decent calling; eminently 
respectable, even, when compared with hog¬ 
ging trout. With your ability and a winch 
you could pull up several quintals of fish 
a day. Then when you reported your 
slaughter no one would laugh. No one 
would call you dirty fish hogs, either.— 
Editor. 


NIBBLES. 

I had but little of my favorite sport last 
fall, but one day Cooper Anderson, Dr. 
Washburn and I took a trip to Trout lake 
after ducks, and killed 12 teal. Trout lake 
is a beautiful little body of water about 20 
miles kom Telluride. It was once filled 
with trout, but dynamite, nets, etc., have 
done their deadly work, and now there are 
few fish there. But the beautiful scenery 
remains; even the fish hogs can’t destroy 
that. I preached a sermon on game destruc¬ 
tion, and now both of my companions are 
subscribers to Recreation. 

I have shot a few mountain grouse, but 
they are getting scarce. Some deer have 
been killed in the neighborhood, and I 
hear occasionally of a bear being seen. 
There is a fine band of mountain sheep 
within 10 miles of town, but they are pro¬ 
tected by law. 

The sentiment here in favor of protect¬ 
ing game has been weak, but with a dozen 
Recreation subscribers now standing up 
for the law the sentiment will grow 
stronger. C. M. Coleman, 

Telluride, Colo. 


I caught my first large fish at Wolf lake, 
Indiana, a small pond well stocked with 
pickerel and about 15 miles Southeast of 
Chicago. We left home at 2 o’clock one 
morning, 3 months ago, with our outfit and 
a sufficient quantity of grub. After arriv¬ 
ing at the boat house and arranging for a 
boat we went down the inlet about 2 
miles. There we cast for nearly an hour, 
without success, the weeds being so thi<^ 
we could scarcely move the boat around. 
After leaving that location we met with 
better luck, and my friend H. landed our 
first catch, a pound pickerel. 

He had no sooner placed it in the live 
bag than my old Bristol bent nearly double. 
I was so excited I could scarcely stand 
up in the boat. H. took the rod from me 
and after playing the fish over half aa 
I:our, among thick weeds, succeeded in get¬ 
ting him safely in the landing net. 

That was enough for me, a 14 pounder! 
I was so overjoyed that I could fish no 
longer. Frank Stick, Chicago, Ill. 


Fishing was good here last season, 
ginning with large mouth bass in the spring 
and through the summer, great Northern 
pike (pickerel) and small mouth bass in 
the fall, blue gills and perch at all times. 
Frank Vrooman and Cate Walker are good 
guides. While out fishing recently with 
my cousin, Robert B. Buell, of this place, 
I got a strike from a fish near the boat and 
gave him line. At the same time my cousin 
threw his bait out near mine and got 
a bite. The lines both began So run out, 
and finally I struck my fish. When I began 
to reel him in we found the other line 
snarled with mine. After a few minutes’ 
fight I succeeded in getting a 3 pound 
small mouth bass into the boat and found 
he had swallowed both minnows and was 
securely hooked in the gullet with both 
hooks. Did anyone ever have a similar 
experience? W. B. Halcomb, 

Lake Geneva, Wis. 


I was at Avalon, Catalina Island, last 
summer. That is the true home of the 
game fish, likewise of the fish hog. The 
Tuna Club is doing much good in encour¬ 
aging sportsmanlike methods by offering 
prizes for record fish caught with rod and 
reel. Many fishermei\ simply play their 
fish until alongside the boat and then let 
them go. The yellowtail, a fish of the 
salmon family, is the one most sought. 
It is a hard fighter and weighs 8 to 50 
pounds; the average being about' 14. I 
caught 4 yellowtail that weighed 1354, 
145^, 16 and 1654 pounds; also a 22 pound 
shark. 

W. R. Jackson, Pasadena, Cal. 


With my friend G. W. Huddleston, of 
New York, I have enjoyed 3 delightful 
summer outings near Deerwood, Minn., 
105 miles West of Duluth. That portion 
of Minnesota has innumerable lakes, gems 
of beauty, teeming with fish and environed 
by forests of pine, oak, butternut, birch 
and elm. Our camp was especially at- 
tractive in being near a splendid spring of 
cold water. My friend is an enthusiastic 
and successful fisherman, and hopes to 
spend many more summers in the same 
spot. L. H. Woodin, Norfolk, Va. 


An eel was recently taken, down at the 
East end of the sound, by one of fhe keep¬ 
ers of the Little Gull light, off New Lon¬ 
don, in a lobster pot. It weighed 14 pounds 
and was 4 feet 9 inches in length. I have 
always lived around the water, and have 
heard of cels that weighed over 6 pounds, 
but that one put them all in the shade. 

E. M. Leetc; Guilford, (^nn. 
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Anybody can keep on shooting all day. but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enough. 


A HEART TO HEART TALK ABOUT GUNS. 

Red Lodge, Mont. 

Editor Recreation: 

I see many sportsmen continue to praise 
small bore rifles. I have used nearly all 
kinds, from 22 to 50-100-450. At present 
1 use a Stevens* 22 extra long for big 
game as often as I do my 25-35 9*" 5^19^ 
450; but I never shoot at an animal with 
it unless I am sure I can place the ball 
where I want it. I do not wish to cripple 
game and have it escape to die a lingering 
deat^ My experience of 19 years as hunter 
and guide in regions where big game 
abounds convinces me that the 45 “ 7^405 
and the 45-85-405, both of which can be 
shot from the 45-90-300 Winchester, are 
the best all around cartridges for large 
animals. 

I have shot elk, big horn and bear 
through and through with the 30-30 and 
the 30-40 U. S., and if the ball did not 
strike a bone or a vital spot, the game 
would run a long distance. Moreover, it 
would often escape entirely. Often I have 
trailed animals so shot one or 2 miles 
without flnding blood; and some that 1 
fina]l3r found required one or more shots 
to ^ish them. 

Some say if you hit the animal in the 
right spot any caliber is fatal. True; but 
how many can hit the right spot? I have 
had many queer experiences bearing on 
that point. I was once camped with a 
party at Sulphur Springs in the Beartooth 
mountains. Two of us started on horse¬ 
back to get an elk. We found a large bull 
near camp, lying with his back toward us. 
My companion dismounted, dropped on 
one knee and fired with his 45-70. The elk 
jumped up and ran at least 150 yards, 
struck a pine tree 5 inches in diameter, 
broke it off and fell dead. The bullet en¬ 
tered back of the left shoulder, went 
through the heart and out ahead of the 
right shoulder. The hole through the 
heart was almost large enough to thrust 
one's fist through. 

At another time I was camped on 
Slough creek with a man from St. Paul. 
One morning while yet in bed we heard 
a noise like the braying of a donkey. We 
grabbed our guns, jumped out and stood 
face to face with a 6-point bull elk. He 
was about 20 yards from the tent, looking 
at it over his shoulder. My companion 
fired his 45-90 and the elk ran. We fol¬ 
lowed the animal 100 yards and found 
hiza also, had struck a tree, head on. 


and fallen dead. The ball had gone 
through the heart, lodging against the skin 
of the opposite side. 

Someone signing himself “Syracuse** 
questioned the probability of some heart 
shot stories I wrote in a back issue of 
Recreation. He characterized them 
“fishy** and said medical men claim that if 
the heart be punctured even with a needle, 
it causes paralysis and instant death. Per¬ 
haps the following story, will be easier for 
“Syracuse** to digest: 

I was guiding a party, one of whom was 
C. E. Hibbard, of 308 Delaware street, 
Kansas City, Mo. We were all in the 
saddle with the pack train close behind. 
Our meat supply was running short, and 
when we saw a deer ahead I told the 
sportsman nearest me to dismount and 
shoot. Before he could do so the deer was 
off. I sprang down and took a flying shot 
with my 30-30 Winchester. The deer ran 
150 yJtrds, stopped, looked at us, turned, 
ran 100 yards farther, and out of sight be¬ 
hind a rise of ground. When we came up 
it was dead. The 30-30 ball entered the 
shoulder. Beyond that we could not trace 
it until we came to the heart, or rather, to 
what was left of it. It was a mere mass 
of bloody pulp that would not hold to¬ 
gether while we removed it. The liver 
was in the same condition. The ball on 
striking the shoulder had separated into 
what was practically a charge of shot. I 
followed back the tracks of that deer, step 
by step, to where he was shot, and not a 
trace of blood could I find. 

After taking my last hunting party to 
the railroad I was driving home with my 
wife and a load of provisions. It was 
snowing a little on old snow, and I saw 
where a small bunch of deer had just 
crossed the road. It was the last day of 
the open season, and as I had not killed 
any of my legal allowance of game, I de¬ 
termined to make the most of my oppor¬ 
tunity. Taking my wife*s 22 Stevens’ Fa¬ 
vorite, the only rifle I had with me, I fol¬ 
lowed the trail 100 yards or so into some 
thick burnt timber. Presently I saw a deer 
running, 75 yards ahead. I fired, and. with¬ 
out waiting to see the result, put another 
cartridge in the gun. Looking up, I saw, 
as I supposed, the same deer still running. 
I fired again, reloaded, fired, reloaded and 
fired the fourth time. I put a fifth shell 
in the rifle and, after waiting a moment, 
walked to where I last saw the deer. I 
found one large buck and 2 fair sized does 
lying within 10 yards of one another. 
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Near by was another trail, and, knowing 
the 22 seldom spills blood, I followed the 
track. Within 30 yards I came on a large 
doe, dead. In all 4 the bullets had passed 
either through the heart or very near it. 

I have since killed 3 bucks with the 
same rifle with one shot each. My wife, 
also, killed a large bull elk with the little 
gun. The ball went through shoulder, 
heart, broke a rib on opposite side and 
stopped against the skin. 

The rifle whose work I have described 
has a somewhat remarkable history. Be¬ 
fore I tried it on large game and while 
shooting at a target, a ball became lodged 
in the barrel, about 2 inches from the 
muzzle. I blew it out with another car¬ 
tridge, and in doing so swelled a well 
marked ring in the barrel where the first 
bullet had stuck. Later, while driving with 
the gun leaning against the dashboard, a 
sudden bump threw the rifle out and 2 
wheels passed over it, bending the barrel 
badly. When I got home I dismounted 
the gun, knocked off the sights and threw 
the barrel away, intending to send for a 
new one. I neglected to do so, however. 
After the old barrel had lain outdoors 
several months, I chanced to speak*of it 
in hearing of my father. He said he had 
often straightened bent crowbars by strik¬ 
ing them over a log, and suggested that I 
try that plan with the barrel. I said he 
could strike 1,000 bent gun barrels over a 
log without making one straight enough to 
shoot with. Nevertheless, to humor him, I 
hunted up the old barrel and tried my 
luck. Two blows so much improved it 
that I could see through the bore, which 
before had been impossible. I continued 
whacking the barrel on a log until it ap¬ 
peared perfectly straight. I put on the old 
sights, lined them by my eye, and getting 
some cartridges tried the gun. To my 
surprise, I put 7 consecutive shots into a 
spot the size of a dime, at 15 paces. No 
alteration has been made in the weapon 
since, and my father never sees it without 
reminding me that what is good medicine 
for a crowbar may be equally good for a 
gun. E. E. Van Dyke. 


THEY STILL WRITE TO PETERS. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Messrs. Peters Cartridge Co.. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I have read in Recreation 
the correspondence which has passed be¬ 
tween yourselves and the editor of the 
magazine, and I trust you will pardon me 
if I say that in my opinion you are on 
the wrong track. You will probably re¬ 
member that P. T. Barnum once said, in 
effect, it didn’t make much difference how 
you became known, the main thing being 
to get your name before the people. It 


seems to me that an occasional adverse 
criticism, with its attendant host of let¬ 
ters refuting it, is about the best sort of 
advertisement one can get, both because it 
is all free, and because it is placed in the 
reading pages, where everybody will be 
sure to read it. 

Supposing this man Radcliff had not 
written the letter in question, but had told 
a friend, and that friend had told another, 
and so on and so on. You would never 
have had the chance to contradict him, 
would you ? But when he comes out in 
print, it gives your friends the opportunity 
to call him down hard, and with such 
positiveness that every reader of the mag¬ 
azine is convinced the first chap didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 

Sportsmen, as a rule, are only too anx¬ 
ious to tell about their favorite weapon, 
ammunition, etc., but if you were in 
doubt as to whether your unknown 
friends would defend you, how easy it 
would have been to drop a line to a few 
you do know, asking them what their ex¬ 
perience had been with the gun and shells 
in question, and suggesting that they write 
Recreation direct, telling what they 
knew. Recreation would have printed 
every such letter, for it is the policy of 
the magazine to print sportsmen’s opin¬ 
ions, no matter what they are; and you 
would have received a vindication, and an 
advertisement that money couldn’t buy. 

I trust you will pardon this letter, but 
I am both a sportsman and an advertiser, 
and, as I said before, I think you dis¬ 
tinctly in the wrong. As a last word, the 
controversy has had this effect on me: I 
shall buy some of your shells in the near 
future and try them in my Winchester 
reoeater. If they do not jam, I shall be 
sure to write Reoieation to that effect. 

Yours truly, E. Wager-Smith. 

Vincennes, Ind. 
The Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I noticed in Recreation a 
statement to the effect that your shells 
have so little rim they can not well be used 
in the Winchester repeating shot ^n. Be¬ 
ing interested in guns and ammunition and 
regarding the correspondence pages of 
Recreation as an open forum in which 
persons of similar tastes are free to dis¬ 
cuss questions of this kind, I expected 
that you or some of your friends or cus¬ 
tomers would meet this statement cither 
with a frank admission that your shells 
were not adapted to that particular gun 
or with an explanation showing wherein 
the first correspondent was mistaken. On 
receipt of the next number of Recreation 
I was much surprised to find that your 
only reply was the withdrawal of your 
advertisement. I have neither the wish 
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nor the right to find fault with your meth¬ 
ods of doing business, but 1 may be per¬ 
mitted to remark, as an impartial outsider, 
that denouncing all criticism of your prod¬ 
ucts as manifestly false and malicious may 
be a manly and independent way to answer 
a critic, yet it is scarcely a satisfactory 
and businesslike way to treat prospective 
customers who consult a sportsmen’s mag¬ 
azine for information concerning ammuni¬ 
tion. I feel sure your products will stand 
the test of a free discussion by their 
users, but your action in,this matter docs 
not strengthen this belief. As a timid 
man I should hesitate about making pur¬ 
chases of a hrm whose salesmen, instead 
of making a civil explanation of an arti¬ 
cle’s merits or defects, promptly kicked a 
critical or ignorant customer out of doors. 
I take the liberty of addressing you in 
this way merely to show you how your 
action looks to disinterested readerr of 
Recreation, and I trust you will receive 
this letter in the friendly spirit in whicfi 
it is written. 

Yours truly, Angus Gaines. 

Gouvemeur, N. Y. 
Messrs. Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I have read the corre¬ 
spondence between your representative and 
the editor of Recreation. I judge your 
advertising manager is a sedentary dyspep¬ 
tic and consequently irascible and unrea¬ 
sonable. Mr. Shields is president of the 
L. A. S., a society which, through Recrea¬ 
tion and its members, is doing much to 
protect game, birds and fishes throughout 
the United States. The withdrawal of 
your patronage means limiting to that ex¬ 
tent the facilities of Recreation to prose¬ 
cute the work in which it is engaged for 
the benefit of all. As a member of the 
L. A. S., and a staunch supporter of Mr. 
Shields in his good work, I feel it a pleas¬ 
urable duty to thus express to you my 
strong disapproval of your conduct, and 
to claim before you that you are allied with 
the game hogs, since you are opposed to 
Mr. Shields. I trust all the sportsmen in 
the country will, by withdrawing their pat¬ 
ronage from you, make you see yourself 
as others see you. Yours respectfully. 
Dr. B. W. Severance. 

Stony City, Iowa. 

Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—Have read Recreation's art¬ 
icle on your withdrawing your advertise¬ 
ment from its pages, and think your rea¬ 
son for so doing is far from sufficient. I 
have used your shells for 6 years past, 
and have read Recreation only 3 years. 
My admiration for the little magazine t 49 t 


is putting up such a gallant fight for game 
protection is great, and I believe the 
sportsmen of the country generally will 
disapprove of' your action. Let us see 
your advertisement back in the journal 
next month. Respectfully, 

W. A. Kelley, 

Secretary Stone City Gun Club. 


HINTS T® THE REMINGTON PEOPLE. 

Much valuable discussion has lately been 
indulged in regarding the symmetry of the 
Remington rifle, and attributing its fail¬ 
ure in popularity to that point. 

This is not the case, for their long range 
target rifle, with pistol grip and checkered 
stock of fine wood, was never surpassed in 
appearance by any rifle, and it is equal in 
b^uty to its far famed rival, the Sharps, 
“the champion of the world.” 

With the Sharps, the Remington shared 
the championship of the world, for they 
lx)th helped win the greatest and last great 
international matches ever held—Wimble¬ 
don, Dollymount and Creedmoor. 

The Remington people at one time pos¬ 
sessed the finest machinery for rifle mak¬ 
ing in the world, and rose to the height 
of popularity with their production; 
but success and popularity, aided by the 
marksmen of the country, made them con¬ 
ceited, and feeling they alone were the au¬ 
thors of the success of their arms, they 
refused to assist the men who made their 
record possible by such guns as these men 
requested. Their position was, “Take the 
stereotyped gun we make, or nothing.’' 
The consequence was natural. Sportsmen 
dropped them and took other arms. The 
Remingtons, instead of losing their place 
by unsightly finish, lost it by lack of cour¬ 
tesy. 

Lately they are much more courteous 
under new management, though I fear it is 
too late to regain their old place, even with 
that most excellent and most beautiful re¬ 
peater, the Lee Remington, which they now 
place on the market. 

The Stevens Co. is fast gaining popular¬ 
ity by its willingness to help sportsmen; 
and Mr. Barlow, of the Ideal Company, will 
tell you it pays to cater to their judgment. 
Sooner or later several of our large gun 
and revolver manufacturers will receive 
the Remington lesson. Among the latter are 
the Colt and S. & W. people, who believed 
nothing could supersede them because the 
Government was partial to their product; 
and a severe setback the Cfelts received 
when the Government refused their auto¬ 
matic pistol. In their arrogance they be¬ 
lieved this impossible. Inroads are rap¬ 
idly being made on their popularity by 
courteous rivals, because of the arrogant 
5l»nd of the Colts and the insolent treat- 
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ment sportsmen receive who request of 
them something special. 

I hold letters of refusal from both these 
concerns for special work. 

E. E. Stokes, New York City. 

I thank Jack Pattern for his kind words 
about my favorite, the Remington, even 
though he condemns my taste in gun 
mounting. The No. 5, whose beauty he 
so strongly approves, I have not been so 
fortunate as to see. It is one of my few 
lingering hopes to own a Remington-Lee 
30-30. I see that condemned by some 
sportsmen as lacking penetration and shock 
at long range. That does not disturb me 
when I remember that if it possesses the 
power to put a bullet farther than another 
weapon of similar caliber it must have, 
also, the momentum to shock proportion¬ 
ately. 

I recently tried my No. 3 against 2 
younger men, one of whom carried a Ste¬ 
vens. Although I am nearly 60 I did not 
have to hide when the day was over. The 
grand old No. 3 showed itself equal to all 
requirements, and although its owner has 
been shattered by 24 years of asthma, and 
was also handicapped by blindness, it 
hugged the bull’s eye all the while, and 
finally drove a clean center. I have a 
new reloading kit from the Ideal company, 
and intend to buy a telescope sight, which 
will give me a new lease, maybe, on my 
eyes. I advise young sportsmen to get 
an Ideal reloading outfit. It will cheapen 
ammunition and extend the range of ex¬ 
periment. 

I used King’s semi-smokeless powder, 
which proves itself a jewel for the sports¬ 
man. I want to try Laflin & Rand’s 
smokeless once, and if the Robin Hood 
Co. ever gets out a rifle powder as good as 
their shot gun solid gas, it will find its way 
to the chamber of honest No. 3 at once. 

Let someone who has tried No. 5 in the 
field, or the Remington-Lee at target or on 
game, give his experience. Why should 
all the Remington disciples “go ’way back 
and sit down?” 

W. H. Nelson, Washington, D. C. 


FREAK SHOTS AND THE SAVAGE RIFLE 

Writing of wbat he considers a fault of 
the Savage rifle, M. L. Parshall tells, in 
October Recreation, of seeing a buck shot 
in the head with that gnn. The bullet 
struck the skull and flew into bits without 
penetrating Jhe bone. If the buck was not 
secured, who knows what the bullet did? 
Again, in the case of the deer that escaped 
after being “hit squarely in the shoulder,” 
how does Mr. Parshall know where it was 
hit? 

All who have hunted much know how 
easy it is to be mistaken in such matters, 


A friend, hunting with a Savage rifle, fired 
at a small buck. The animal fell, but got 
up again and ran. A second shot killed it. 
Then it was found that the first shot, 
which had apparently knocked the buck 
down, had merely cut a crease in the hair 
of the neck, without even touching the skin. 

One of a party of hunters fired at an 
antelope on a hill half a mile a>way. The 
animal jumped up and ran out of sight. 
One of the party followed and found it 
dead within 100 yards of where it had 
been shot. The, bullet struck just behind 
the foreleg and came out at the brisket. 
At no point in its course was it more than 
an inch below the skin. And it was fired 
from a Savage, too. 

One of my friends was hunting with his 
brother. One carried a Savage; the other 
a 45-70 Ballard. They saw a bunch of 
antelope and fired together, both scoring. 
The 45 bullet hit just behind the shoulder, 
yet the animal lived 15 or 20 minutes. The 
Savage hit an antelope in the fleshy part 
of the thigh, passing out through the op¬ 
posite flank. The 'lope ran a short dis¬ 
tance, but was dead when found. 

I shot at a deer in thick cover which 
hid all but a small part of one hip. The 
bullet cut the bone of the tail, an inch 
from where it joined the body, paralyzing 
the deer so it could not get away. 

From all this I conclude that it is hard 
to tell beforehand just what a bullet will 
do; but I am satisfied there is no gun more 
deadly than the Savage. 

If Mr. Parshall wants to find how little 
resistance is required to expand a soft- 
nosed bullet, let him suspend 25 or 30 sheets 
of wrapping paper an inch apart by a string. 
Fire through them and note the size of the 
hole in the last sheet. 

In shooting at a running deer about 100 
yards distant, I always try to hold on his 
shoulder and fire just as he strikes the 
ground after a jump, or hold a little high 
on his neck and fire as he rises from the 
ground. W. B. Parker, 

Pony, Mont. 

In October Recreation M. L. Parshall 
finds fault with the Savage. It appears 
the only fault it has is with the ammuni¬ 
tion. I believe if soft point bullets were 
made with a thick jacket around the base, 
or at least around the middle, they would 
spread only on the point no matter how 
big a bone was hit. The only thing I 
should like to sec changed in the Savage 
is the finger lever. There is too big a space 
between it and the trigger, and I find it 
a little awkward to close when operating in 
the shoulder position; it seems too near the 
shoulder and too nearly horizontal. Can 
you tell me if the Savage Arms won 
any prizes at the Buffalo Exposition? 

Cordon Sproule, Montreal, Can. 
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In October Recreation M. L. Parshall 
says one fault of the bavage rifle is that 
its soh nose bullets when striking a bone, 
such as the skull of an animal, will not 
penetrate, but fly to pieces. Soft nose 
bullets fired from any rifle will do the 
same under similar conditions. The fault 
is not with the rifle, but with the rifleman; 
he should choose a more favorable mark 
than the skull. 1 have used all the latest 
models of high power rifles, and think the 
Savage the neatest, strongest and most ac- 
curate of all. L. D. Bailey, Lead, S. D. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 

J'he Marlin proposition strikes me as 
so extraordinary that I must express my 
opinion of it. It seems almost incredible 
that such a firm should attempt to adjust 
a real or fancied grievance by striving to 
undo the good work achieved by Recrea¬ 
tion and the L. A. S. That is where they 
hit me hard; though I do not think they 
could do it with one of their rifles, especial¬ 
ly if they had to shoot more than once; 
for judging from the many criticisms I 
have heard for years past it would prob¬ 
ably balk and give me time to make myself 
scarce. 

Every fair minded man must realize 
the vast amount of good that has been 
done by Recreation and the League. 
Sportsmen, it is up to you. Give G. O. 
Shields the encouragement and support, 
both financial and moral, he so richly de¬ 
serves for his perseverance, nerve and 
ability as a protector of game. Get your 
friends to help, too, and show Mr. Marlin 
and others of that ilk that they have an¬ 
other guess coming. The Marlin people 
are foolish in attempting to do up the L. 
A. S., for that is what it amounts to 
when they attack the official organ of the 
League, and sportsmen will not stand for 
such a play. 

As I size this proposition, it seems Mr. 
Marlin brought suit against G. O. Shields 
and it was thrown out of court. That 
should have ended the matter. But Mar¬ 
lin then accuses Shields of having killed 
too much game 25 years ago and calls 
him the “hog of game hogs.” We will 
admit, by wav of argument, that Mr. 
Shields did kill more game 25 years ago 
than he should have done. Most of us 
would have done the same in days when 
^me was plentiful and no one thought 
it could be exterminated. Then Mr. 
Shields, that slaughterer of game, accord¬ 
ing to Marlin, after pleading many years 
in books and magazine articles for moder¬ 
ation in game killing, conceived the idea 
of publishing a magazine demanding the 
protection of game animals, fish, birds, 
forests, etc, Jf Mr. SJiicjds ^vcr did kill 


game indiscriminately (which I doubt), 
he has been the cause of saving many lives 
of game animals and birds for every one he 
has taken. 

Brother sportsmen, do not judge a man 
by what some sore-head says he has been; 
judge him as you find him. We certainly 
know what our champion is to-day and 
what he has been for years past. Follow 
his advice as laid down in Recreation and 
in by-laws of the L. A. S. and we will 
have plenty of game and fish for a long 
time to come. I believe the time is not 
far distant when all sportsmen will see 
where it is to their interest to join the 
L. A. S. and give us their support in this 
great cause. 

I have the utmost faith in Mr. Shields’s 
ability to protect himself and our inter¬ 
ests regardless of the 2 little pamphlets 
that are being sent out from the Marlin 
gun shop. W. S. G. Todd., L. A. S., 3403. 


NOT EVERY SHOT WILL KILL. 

Any man who has killed much big game 
knows that at times he can kill anything 
with any kind of gun, while at other times 
he apparently needs a Gatling. There is 
no gun made which is equally good at all 
ranges and for all kinds of game. I have 
owned 8 different makes of rifles in the 
last 5 years. If I were hunting deer only 
I should want nothing better than a 30-30. 
For moose and caribou, in a heavily wood¬ 
ed country, I prefer a special, extra light 
45 - 70 » built for smokeless powder In the 
West, where the country is open and game 
is generally seen at long range, I should 
use a 30-40 with smokeless powder. If I 
could afford to buy only one gun, and 
had to use that for everything, I should 
certainly want the 30-40, as it will use all 
kinds of loads and kill without much muti¬ 
lation anything from a grouse to a moose. 

All who have hunted much have seen 
many things that are hard to understand. 
At one time I used a 40-82, and killed a 
deer with it. However, it took 5 shots to 
do it; the first broke the hip and went 
through the body lengthwise, 2 went 
through just back of the shoulder, one 
through the neck, and the last through the 
head. With the 40-82 I killed a large 
moose, and found 2 30 caliber bullets stick¬ 
ing in its hide. On another occasion I 
shot a moose through the head with a 30-30, 
and although the bullet was a soft point 
it did not mushroom. I shot an elk with 
a 45-70 smokeless. One shot merely broke 
one of the forelegs, close to the shoulder, 
the metal jacketed bullet remaining in the 
leg. Another shot broke the shoulder, went 
through the body almost lengthwise, cut¬ 
ting 4 ribs, and lodged just in front of the 
hip on the other side. 

Wbw speaking to Mr. A. J. Stone, 
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some time ago, he said he had killed a good 
many sheep with the 45-90, but on one oc¬ 
casion it took 8 shots to bring one down, 
although almost any one of the 8 apparent¬ 
ly should have been fatal. No man should 
blame his gun or himself if he does not 
kill everything he fires at. 

C. H. Stonebridge, 
New York City. 


THINK THE 25-ao THE BEST. 

In reply to H. F. L., Washington, D. C., 
will say that, in company with Gilman W. 
Brown, of West Newbury, Mass., the best 
authority on rifles whom I ever met, I have 
made careful experiments with all the cart¬ 
ridges H. F. L. named. 

We found the 25-20 single shot cartridge 
superior to the 32-20 under all conditions. 

The accuracy of the 22 long rifle for 
short distances, when not affected by the 
wind, is almost beyond belief. It is the 
most accurate cartridge made, although for 
hunting small animals the 25-20 is prefer¬ 
able, owing to its greater power. 

Tests were made with the following 
rifles: 32-20 Winchester, single shot, 24 
inch barrel, telescope sights; 22 long rifle, 
Winchester single shot, 26 inch barrel, peep 
and globe sights; 22 Stevens Pocket rifle, 
15 inch barrel; 25-20 Stevens Ideal, No. 
44, with Lyman sights, 26 inch barrel. 

As between 25-20 single shot and re¬ 
peater, buy the former for the sake of its 
superior cartridge. Both Winchester and 
Stevens single shot 25-20 rifles are splen¬ 
did guns for ordinary shooting. I prefer a 
Winchester. I have owned 10 and never 
found the slightest fault with any of them. 

D. P. Page, 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Answering H. F. L. about 25-20, 22 long 
rifle and 32 W. C, F., the 25-20 is the 
most accurate of the lot, and has good 
killing power on small game. I have a 
friend who owns a 25-20, and he says it is 
a good rifle for squirrels and rabbits. Du 
Font’s is the best black powder for re¬ 
loading. Charlie Linkhart, 

Port William, Ohio. 


ELBOW GREASE AS A GUN CLEANER. 

In November Recreation Harry Crans¬ 
ton says he can not keep rust out of his 
rifle. The trouble is due to the fact that 
he does not use enough elbow grease. It 
does no good to clean a gun until it is as 
bright as a dollar. Unless in absolutely 
perfect condition the bore will look bright¬ 
er when half cleaned than when entirely 
free from powder, dirt and grease. You 
must keep at it with dry rags, wet rags, 
oiled rags, and again dry ones, until a rag 


can be run through without being discol¬ 
ored. Then oil the bore, ani if you’ve 
done the job well, no rust will be found 
when you pick the gun up to show your 
friend how you do it. I use a Tomlinson 
cleaner on my shot gun and it saves work; 
but there is no such thing made for rifles. 

In every issue of Recreation there arc 
accounts of especially close-shooting guns 
and loads. I lK)ught a standard Winches¬ 
ter take down gun a year ago. With it I 
killed a few ducks at extremely long range. 
With it, also, I missed or feathered many 
at 30 to 45 yards. Evidently I was one of 
the 9 out of every 10 men who use guns 
too good for their eyes, so I^old that gun, 
and have just received a new cylinder bore. 
I think I now have the best gun for game 
shooting. It will be just the thing for buck 
shot or ball cartridges if I ever want to 
use them. I put 5 No. 5 shot in the first 
duck I fired at, and killed the bird instant¬ 
ly. For an all-around gun, give me a cyl¬ 
inder bore Winchester. I use Laflin & 
Rand smokeless when I can get it. After 
that I’ll take Dupont. 

C. R. R., Marengo, Ill. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

, I was pleased to see Dr. Keenan’s criti¬ 
cism in July issue of my exploits with the 
30 Winchester. My article was intended as 
a satire on some letters appearing in the gun 
and ammunition department of Recreation ; 
such, for instance, as deer running away 
with hearts shattered or falling dead at the 
mere report of the rifle, etc. Had Recrea¬ 
tion inserted it as written its object would 
have been apparent, but unfortunately the 
editor strove to vest it with an air of 
probability. It contained, however, a little 
truth. I have used, as I stated in my 
article, a .303 Winchester, not 30-30, model 
95» not ’98, for 2 or 3 years, and find it a 
weapon of perfect accuracy, and, with the 
metal jacket bullet, of terrible energy. The 
larger caliber rifles may be more deadly, 
but if so are certainly, for ordinary game, 
unnecessarily so. Dr. Keenan may deem 
me romancing, but it is true nevertheless, 
when I state that at 65 yards I put a bullet 
into the nostril of a deer without lacerating 
it in a perceptible degree ; but it smashed 
the jaws and cheek to pieces and tore a 
great hole at point of egress behind the 
ear. Nor was my account of severing the 
buck’s antler at Monroe lake a fable; but 
the rest was an effort of the imagination. 

I yield to none in admiration of ^creation 
and its teachings, and should be ashamed 
^ send a deliberate falsehood to its editor. 
Even Grizzly Pete was taken seriously by 
many, so I am not singular in being not 
understood. 

N, Or Ia I., Swansea, B. C. 
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PETERS CARTRIDGES FOR THE 22. 

There are many good things in Recrea¬ 
tion, but of all departments that of Guns 
and Ammunition interests me most. Like 
Mr. Gambell, I am a champion of the 22, 
and so far as the relative merits of large 
and small calibers for ordinary hunting are 
concerned our ideas run parallel. When 
it comes to ammunition they disagree. 
Mr. G. has evidently never used Peters* 
semi-smokeless cartridges, or he would 
not think black powder cartridges better. 
During the last 2 years I have fired nearly 
5,000 22 caliber cartridges, chiefly at tar¬ 
gets. I have found the semi-smokeless so 
far ahead of the black that there is scarcely 
anv comparison. 

The dirt and grime of the cartridges 
mentioned by Mr. Gambell are horrible. 
After shooting a dozen shots with them a 
gun will become so fouled as to upset the 
bullets at 25 feet. With the Peters I have 
fired 100 shots without cleaning and have 
not been able to detect any difference in 
the shooting. Moreover, one rag drawn 
through the gun with a field cleaner would 
clean it thoroughly. I. also find they will 
hold up 25 to 30 yards farther than the 
black powder. 

One mistake Mr. Gambell made was tak¬ 
ing his rifle indoors with cartridges in the 
magazine. That should never be done. I 
think the Winchester repeater the best, but 
deplore the fact that one gun will not 
handle both short and long shells. 

W. C. Whittmore, Redlands, Cal. 


A BUNCH OF QUESTIONS. 

We are expected to • believe that low 
pressure smokeless does not increase either 
the velocity or penetration of bullets more 
than black powder. If that is so, why 
do the manufacturers put a metal patch 
on bullets loaded with low pressure smoke¬ 
less? Is the steel in the barrels of Stevens’ 
Ideal rifles of a quality that would be 
safe in using 32-40 or ^-55 smokeless 
shells in them? Is the twist in the above 
mentioned rifles deep enough to shoot the 
lubricated grooved bullets? How long 
would a Stevens Ideal barrel last when 
shooting 20 32-40 or :^-55 cartridges every 
day? Does the Remington Arms Co. or 
the Ithaca Gun Co. make a double barrel 
hammerless with one barrel full choked and 
the other cylinder bored? How does the 
25-35 compare with the 30-30 for hunting? 
Does the No. 3 Remington sporting rifle 
shoot farther point blank than the Win¬ 
chester repeater of the same caliber ? When 
will the Savage rifle be manufactured in 
another caliber. Amateur, Kelsey, Mich. 


A 16 GAUGE ITHACA. 

Having for some years wanted a 16 gauge 
gun, and getting a good second hand 12 


gauge Ithaca hammerless, I wrote the Ith¬ 
aca Co. asking if they would fit 16 bore 
barrels to the stock. They replied ^ey 
would, and for a reasonable sum I received 
the gun with the new barrels last No¬ 
vember. As a 12 it weighs pounds; as 
a 16 it weighs 8. The new barrels are 30 
inch full choked. Both old and new bar¬ 
rels fit nicely and the gun balances well. 
The Ithaca Co. did good work for me and 
at a moderate charge. The gunners here 
laughed at the idea of using a 16 bore 
to shoot sea fowl. Alter seeing the gun 
used with killing effect none of them said 
anything against a 16 gauge. One morn¬ 
ing I shot 2 loons at a distance said by a 
veteran gunner to be altogether farther 
than anything he ever saw killed with a 
shot gun. My gun shoots well with black 
or smokeless powder and any size of shot. 

Eugene F. Midd, 
Hampton Beach, N. H. 


A HINT TO »SCOPE MAKERS. 

One drawback in the way of the fitting 
up of a rifle with telescope sights is the ex¬ 
orbitant prices asked for the hangers, which 
are equal to and in many cases exceed the 
prices of a first class telescope for same. 
For instance, the hangers adopted by the 
United States Government for sharpshoot¬ 
ing cost $15 to $20 a set, while the glass 
onlv costs $18. 

One telescope maker, on being spoken to 
about this, said he recognized this unrea¬ 
sonable condition of affairs and felt it an 
obstacle to the introduction of telescope 
sights, but manufacturers are positively un¬ 
able to remedy matters. The hanger man¬ 
ufacturers are obdurate and will not make 
concessions. Fitting a first class rifle with 
these sights costs far more than the rifle 
itself. Will not some manufacturing 
reader come to our aid with a first class 
hanger at a reasonable cost? 

E. E. Stokes, New York City. 


SMALL SHOT. 

I wish to warn your readers against the 
practice, recommended by some corre¬ 
spondents, of using kerosene in cleaning 
guns and rifles. Kerosene is excessively 
penetrating, and will enter the pores of gun 
barrels. No amount of wiping will ever 
entirely remove it when once used; and 
therein lies trouble, as it produces rust. 
To put this idea to the test, swab the in¬ 
side of a gun barrel with kerosene, then 
wipe it out and set the gun away over night. 
Next morning you will find it difficult to 
force a tight-fitting dry swab throggh the 
barrel, and will, moreover, find the cloth red 
with rust. I advise the use of 95 per cent, 
alcohol in cases where nothing but kerosene 
would seem effective. Still, boiling 
water is preferable, if proper care is used 
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in wiping and thoroughly oiling with Win 
Chester gun grease afterward. 

L. A. S., 4753. Phila., Pa. 


I have a M caliber Davenport R. F. 
rifle in which, owing to enlargement of 
the chamber, I can no longer use the 22 
short. I have to use the 22 long. I can 
place 15 out of 20 shots in the bottom of 
a tomato can at 50 yards easily. I 
should like to know if the gun can be 
rechambered for the 22-13-45 W. C F. 
It is take down and could be got at easily. 
The Davenport Arms Co. said it could not 
•be done and the Winchester Co. said the 
twist of the rifling was not quick enough. 
I want a rifle to shoot well at lOO* yards. 
Which has the longer range, the 22 extra 
long C. F. or the 22 Winchester single shot? 
Where can I get a reamer to rechamber 
the barrel for either the 22 extra long C. 

F. or 22-13-45 W. C. F.? 

Chas. Vitous, Suterville, Pa. 


Can high pressure smokeless powders 
be used in the Winchester 25-20 S. S. with 
good results? B. W. Weller, 

Cincinnati, O. 

ANSWER. 

The 25-20 Winchester single shot rifle 
is in no way adapted to high pressure 
smokeless powder. To attempt to use such 
powder in that or any other black powder 
gun is to invite disaster. The Winchester 
people warn riflemen against using hand 
loaded high pressure cartridges in any rifle. 
They supply, however, a 25-20 smokeless 
cartridge, of the same stren^h as the reg¬ 
ular black powder load, which is perfectly 
safe and satisfactory.— Editor. 


I noticed in October Recreation an in¬ 
teresting letter from P. H. Manley, Gil¬ 
mer, Wash. He disdains the use of the 
shot gun, or “game exterminator,” as he 
styles it, and says if he “can not cut a 
grouse’s head off with a rifle ball he thinks 
he does not deserve it.” If he were in the 
East, and relied on his rifle to give him 
enough birds for a meal, he would go 
hungry a while. However, it is evident 
there are extraordinary rifle shots in his 
part of the country. Eastern bred grouse 
and quails will make a man with a rifle 
exceedingly tired. 

H. J. E. Thomas, Sharpsburg, Md. 


G. A. Mers, of Becker, Minn., wants a 
good gun for ducks. There are a number 
of good guns, each having some desirable 
point in its favor, and all having admirers. 
My choice is the Winchester take down 
repeating shot gun. This gun is moderate 
in price, and its shooting qualities are un¬ 
surpassed. The 12 gauge is large enough, 
and with 32 inch full choke barrel it is as 


good a duck gun as anyone could 
wish. The Winchester, too, is advertised in 
Recsieation, and a stamp will bring their 
catalogue. W. M. Daniels, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


I own a 30-40 Winchester. Have not 
yet tried it on game, but judging from the 
way it will smash a target I want no better 
gun. I have also a 30-30 Winchester. It 
has not the smashing power of the 30-40. 
I can not understand why anybody will 
endure the smoke, recoil and noise of a 
black powder rifle when the small bores 
are so much better and lighter. 

Winchester, East Helena, Mont. 


I have used U. M. C. cartridges and am¬ 
munition a long time and find them the 
best made goods on the market. They are 
as true to the mark as a cat to the hole in 
the wall unless it has its whiskers cut off. 
I shall use U. M. C. cartridges and no oth¬ 
ers. E. A. T., York, Pa. 


I prefer the smokeless rifles if only be¬ 
cause of their slirjht recoil. Those who 
have been hammered by the old 45 can ap¬ 
preciate that point. I should like to hear 
from Recreation readers who have used 
the Mauser or the Borchardt carbine. 

H. A. Baker, Dorchester, Mass. 


Which calibre of rifle is best for bear, 
moose and deer? Roland Ramous, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

AVSWBl. 

I advise you to get a 30-40 Winchester 
or a .303 Savage.— Editor. 

I should like to hear through Recrea¬ 
tion from someone using the Savage 
30-30. I have one and like it. 

W. B. Hescock, Waitsburg, Wash. 


Should like to hear from some one who 
has used the Stevens Ideal No. 44, especial¬ 
ly the 25-20. W. E. Congdon, 

Salem, Conn. 


Should like to have opinions on the Win¬ 
chester rifle by those who have used it. 

D. R. McLean. Elora, Ont., Cin. 


When you are through with your rifla or 
shot gun for the season where will you 
keep it? Would you not like a handsome 
gun rack to hold it? If so, send me 5 
yearly subscriptions to Recreation and I 
will send you such a rack, made of pol¬ 
ished buffalo horns. It will not only af¬ 
ford a convenient resting place for your 
g[un, out of harm’s way, but is an attrac¬ 
tive ornament to a wall. 
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WhtD a bird or a wild animal is killed, that is the end of it. If photographed, it may sUU lire and its educatiooal 
and scienufic value is multiplied indednitely. 


SUCCESSFUL PHEASANT BREEDERS. 

London, Ont 

Editor Recreation: 

I have just seen the April number of 
your interesting magazine, and my notice 
has been drawn to an article 'by Mr. E. 
F. Titus, in re Mongolian or Chinese 
pheasants. For many years I have studied 
the characteristics of the 2 distinct species 
of ringneck pheasants; that is, the Eng¬ 
lish and the Chinese. I think, with Mr. 
Titus, the name Mongolian is a mistake. 
These 2 varieties should be named after 
the countries from which they were ob¬ 
tained. No doubt the English pheasant 
was of the same stock, originally, as the 
present Bohemian, but was improved into 
its present form by the introduction of the 
Qiinese ringneck, which supplied the want 
that was felt in regard to the old English 
pheasant as a bird suitable for the game 
preserves which were to be used for shoot¬ 
ing purposes. The English bird had been 
so much domesticated that it was losing its 
power of flight, so in order to improve 
this the Chinese pheasant was introduced, 
and now, according to the Darwinian 
theory of the survival of the fittest, the 
English pheasant has merged itself into the 
Chinese; but, with the usual accompani¬ 
ment of any cross, the English ringneck 
is a larger bird than either the old Eng¬ 
lish pheasant or the Chinese pheasant At 
the same time the English ringneck re¬ 
tains many of the characteristics of both. 
It is not so shy as the Chinese, and it 
is much stronger on the wing than the 
original English. It is more easily raised 
than the Chinese. On account of its great¬ 
er wildness, or sh)mess, the young of the 
Chinese pheasant are much more apt to 
get into trouble than the youn^ English 
ringnecks are; but if the instructions given 
by Mr. Foster are carried out there is no 
reason why the Chinese pheasant should 
not be raised in increasing numbers each 
year. His article in July Recreation is 
well worth reading and following by any 
fancier of pheasants. 

I have found an even better sitter than 
the Pekin bantam, which no doubt is a use¬ 
ful mother but is objectionable on account 
of its heavy leg feathers. The mother I 
refer to is a cross between the “Silken” 
and the game bantam. This is a fair sized 
bird, capable of covering ii or 13 pheasant 
eggs, is quiet and a most notorious setter. 
You can be sure of them at any time, as 
they only lay about 6 or 8 eggs ayd then 
set You can break them up in 4 days and 
they start laying again in about 10 days. 


so you can have them to order at any time 
from one yearns end to the other. 

Another point, which Mr. Foster says 
nothing about and which I think it worth 
noting, is the season when the young birds 
do best. In this climate, at least, the last 
week in May is almost too early. I have 
better and stronger birds if hatched out 
about the middle of June. This may be ac¬ 
counted for by the weather often being 
cold and damp in May. The same cause 
prevents the development of maggots. Sun 
and heat are needed to make flies pro¬ 
duce the eggs from which maggots come; 
and maggots are necessary to the success¬ 
ful raising of pheasants. 

Dr. J. S. Niven. 

Judging from the failures described by 
those who have tried to raise pheasants, it 
must be a delicate undertaking, and doubt¬ 
less many who are curious to try it do 
not make the attempt after reading such 
articles. They should not be so easily dis¬ 
couraged. Raising pheasants is not more 
difficult than raising common barnyard 

f owls, and failures only result from not 
aving a knowledge of the right medicine. 
First, do not hatch the eggs in an incu¬ 
bator. It may be hard work to get enough 
old hens, but this is the only means to be 
successful. Even if you have to pay $i 
each for the old hens, it will, in the end, 
prove cheaper than to have the eggs 
hatched in an incubator, and, later, see the 
chicks die. Every spring, for a numW of 
years, I have raised thousands of pheas¬ 
ants, the loss averaging, in the most dis¬ 
agreeable years, not more than 20 per 
cent., with the exception of 2 years when 
incubators were used, the loss then being 
about 65 per cent. Had I continued the 
use of the incubators, my employer would 
have been unable to invite his friends for 
pheasant shooting in the fall. 

The cost of raising pheasants is about $i 
each, including hunting the eggs, food and 
wages, with the exception of my salary, 
which was paid from another fund. Give 
to each hen but 12 eggs. The chicks need 
not be fed until the second day. For the 
first week, feed hard boiled eggs and 
about 1-3 lettuce, mixed and cut fine. 
Small grain, such as wheat, may be fed the 
first 3 weeks. Later, ground corn may be 
fed until the birds are large enough to eat 
the whole kernels without serious results, 
which should be in about 5 or 6 weeks 
after hatching. Two meals are sufficient 
each day, if the birds can go around free. 
Do not discontinue the use of lettuce. 
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though if used too freely it may cause 
diarrhoea and increase the per cent, of loss. 
Never feed milk or milk products if you 
would keep the loss down to the lowest 
percentage. Maggots and ant eggs make a 
good food, but should not be used until 
the birds are at least 6 days old. 

Until the birds are 3 weeks old they 
should be kept under roof in dry quarters. 
Call them in before rain falls, if a storm is 
orewiiig, as loss will result if this is not 
done. Later, they will seek shelter of 
their own accord, in bad weather, if they 
have had plenty of food. In pleasant 
weather the birds may be allowed great 
freedom, but should always be protected 
against birds of prey. At night the birds 
must be kept in a stable. The young birds 
will stay around until large enough so that 
cocks and hens can be distinguished; then 
they stray from the stable. 

These rules apply to the common pheas¬ 
ant. In raising the King pheasant, the 
loss is considerably greater, running up to 
75 per cent.; but as these may not be much 
known in this country, I will not describe 
the special methods for raising them. If 
anyone wishes further information, he can 
have it by asking for it. 

Joseph Brunner, Flat Willow, Mont. 


BELIEVE GROUSE DRINK. 

Last winter, while passing through a 
piece of wood, I came within sight of a 
grouse. As is my custom, I tried to get as 
near him as possible. When as near as 
propriety would allow I noticed he was 
standing at the edge of a tiny pool of 
water drinking, as I then thought and do 
now. That it was uncommon never oc¬ 
curred to me until reading the article of 
A. F. Rice. The bird was certainly dip¬ 
ping his bill in the water, but whether to 
get gravel, seeds or water I can not tell. 
After I had watched him some time, he 
looked at me as much as to say, *T am 
never afraid when that old hat is around.'' 
Soon he spread his wings and started for 
cover, but changed his course, coming 
within 15 or 20 feet of me. A short time 
previous he gave me an exhibition of his 
skill as a drummer. I do not hesitate to 
pronounce him an artist capable of a posi¬ 
tion in the Marine Band. 

Last winter there were several gray and 
black squirrels and rabbits in the woods. 
I gave the rabbits apoles and the squirrels 
corn. The grays were as fluffy as a snow¬ 
flake, and the blacks shone like diamonds. 
They are all gone now. I suppose some 
vandal murdered them, and while such dia¬ 
bolical work is going on we are sending 
cheap whiskey and missionaries to foreign 
countries in order to convert the benighted 
heathen. May we hear more about grouse 
drinking. 

A. D. Palmer, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Replying to A. F. Rice, I am positive 
that grouse do drink, as do the barnyard 
fowls; that plenty of water is highly neces¬ 
sary to them. In dry seasons they always 
congregate near streams and ponds, even 
though they have to leave better feeding 
grounds where there is no water. I have 
often seen them close to the water's edge 
and out on logs which ran into the water. 
Although I never actually saw a grouse 
dip his bill into the water, I attribute that 
to the fact that they had always seen me 
first and scented danger. 

Last fall, in a dry time, it was only 
necessary to walk slowly along a road, 
\ hich skirted the lake here, to get shots at 
grouse hurrying to the water from their 
feeding grounds above, and again return¬ 
ing, more slowly, to the feeding grounds. 

Few people ever saw a grouse drum, but 
we all know it is a fact that they do. 

W. L. Steward, Monson, Me. 

I see in the November number of Re¬ 
creation that A. F. Rice asks for informa¬ 
tion on the manner in which grouse drink. 
My knowledge of the matter is that grouse 
drink the drops of water from the grasses 
and leaves of trees, this being particularly 
the case in wide stretches of country de¬ 
void of standing or running water. I re¬ 
member distinctly a grouse that whirred 
over my head a few years ago in a deep 
ravine of the Blue RSdge mountains 
alighted within 30 feet of me on the edge 
of a dashing, sparkling, rapid stream. Only 
a thin screen of laurel leaves separated us 
from each other. I saw that grouse drink 
a number of swallows from the brook ex¬ 
actly as a barnyard fowl docs. She waded 
in the water knee deep, and after drinking 
she took a bath. She ruffed up her leathers 
until she was as large as a neck measure, 
and the way she flopped and threw the 
water was a sight. Her bath lasted fully 
3 minutes, and when she was not bathing 
she was drinking. From her appearance 
she was evidently hatching. 

W. L. Michael, Calno, N. J. 


WHY THE SKUNK FARM FAILED. 

BY B. c. VICK. 

Having just completed an article show¬ 
ing the money to be made in raising skunks, 
I was greatly interested in “The Monroe 
County Skunk Farm,” which appeared in 
November Recreation. I look to the skunk 
to turn to profitable use thousands of acres 
of waste land for which no other use can 
be found. The skunk is valuable on ac¬ 
count of his skin and the oil, which is 
used for medicinal purposes. Over half a 
million skunk skins are shipped every 
year from this country to Europe, and the 
shipmefits arc limited only by the supply 
of skins, which are dyed and then sold as 
Alaskan sable. Coats of this skin sell in 
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New York at the present time for $125 to 
$175 each. The skins as they are sold from 
the animal bring $i to $2 each. The best 
skins are those taken in the coldest -winter 
weather, and the oil is worth about 50 cents 
a fluid ounce. If desired, the scent sacs 
can be removed, and if properly done this 
docs not injure the animal or the fur, doing 
away with all objectionable odor. This can 
only be done safely in young animals. 

Skunks produce 6 to 9 young at a litter, 
breeding once a year. In farming, success 
will depend almost wholly on the care the 
animals receive. If you wish to fail read 
the article on the Monroe county skunk 
farm and follow their example. Begin cm 
a large scale, without experience, and be in 
a hurry to get rich. If you wish to succeed 
secure a single skunk, care for it, watch it 
and learn its habits and requirements. If 
you can keep it alive and in good condi¬ 
tion get a mate and try breeding. If you 
raise the young, get another pair, increasing 
gradually, and you will succeed. 

It is possible in this industry, with work 
and experience, to make a clear profit of 
$10,000 a year on a farm of sufficient size, 
properly handled. If you are in a hurry 
to get rich and arc not willing to work 
hard, do not try skunk farming, or, in fact, 
breeding of any kind; but with hard work 
there is no more generally successful, pleas¬ 
ant and interesting business. 

Skunks must be supplied constantly with 
fresh water. Unless a pond or stream lies 
within the inclosurc, a well must be drilled 
and an artificial pond kept filled with fresh 
water. Water in basins will not answer. 
This fresh water the Monroe county farm 
did not possess. Then, too, each indi¬ 
vidual skunk must have a separate hole, 
supplied by digging trenches and covering 
them with heavy boards, each hole sup¬ 
plied with a little straw with which to make 
a nest. The dens used on the Monroe 
county farm .not even rabbits would breed 
in, to say nothing of skunks. 

About 50 skunks will thrive on an acre 
of land, though crowding must never be 
permitted. The food mentioned in the 
article in November Recreation is all 
right, and the fence was constructed in the 
proper manner. With proper holes for 
each animal, males and females need never 
be separated, as the young will be raised 
to maturity by the mother. The fences 
must be examined daily to see that no 
animal has gnawed an opening from the 
outside from which the skunks may escape. 

The failure of the Monroe county skunk 
farm by no means proves that skunk farm¬ 
ing is improfitable. Vast fortunes are lost 
every year in the publishing business, but 
that does not prove publishing unprofitable, 
as millions arc made every year in that 
same business. Fortunes are lost every 
year in business of all kinds, but as a rule 


it is simply the individual or company that 
is proved a failure, not the business; and 
so it is with skunk farming. 


A BIRD STORY. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Editor Recreation; 

Until recently I was a firm believer in 
the superior fighting powers of the English 
sparrow. Indeed, was not everybody say¬ 
ing that the English sparrow was driving 
away the robins and all our other native 
birds ? About 2 years ago, however, I 
had an opportunity to do a little observing 
that has changed my mind in this matter. 

As I sat by my window reading, at the 
time of which I speak, I became g^reatly 
interested in a woodpecker which was bor¬ 
ing into a dead tree that stood near. What 
a gorgeous thing he was! And how he 
worked ! The themometer had reached a 
most discouraging height; yet with his feet 
hooked over the edge of the hole and with 
his fail braced firmly against the tree, he 
threw out the white shavings at a rate 
that made me wonder whether birds ever 
get warm, as people do. 

At last the hole was finished; at least it 
was large enough for him to get inside to 
work. One day he came; but instead of 
jumping in, he perched on the edge and 
turning his head sidewise in bird fashion, 
looked in. I wondered in an idle warm- 
weather way why he didn't go in. Just 
then he did. There was a moment of si¬ 
lence, and then a squawking as of a hen 
caught in a fence. Immediately my wood¬ 
pecker appeared at the edge of the hole, 
holding in his beak, which to my some¬ 
what excited eyes looked as large as a pair 
of scissors, an English sparrow. With a 
vicious fling, the woodpecker threw the 
saualling sparrow to the ground. Then, 
after waiting a moment as though to make 
sure the sorry-looking bunch of brown 
feathers was getting away as fast as it 
could, he flew off. 

I was so amused by this woodpecker 
who was not building houses for English 
sparrows that I told a friend about him. 
This friend is a man who is so fond of 
birds that he keeps, during the summer, a 
great basin of water standing in the shade 
of a tree for their especial &nefit. In re¬ 
turn for my story he told me one that 
pointed to the same conclusion; namely; 
that English sparrows are not the only 
feathered fighters. 

One day 10 or 12 robins were disporting 
themselves on the edge of the basin of 
water. Presently a blue jay jumped down 
softly from a higher place in the tree to a 
branch just over the basin. He was still 
a moment; then he hopped down to the 
edge of the water. The robins, surprised 
and frightened, flew away, leaving the 
saucy bluecoat in possession* 
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He looked at the water; then cautiously 
he let down one foot until it reached the 
cool surface. Then with a squawk that 
was like an Indian war whoop he jerked 
it up. He repeated the performance with 
the other foot. Then, with a final whoop, 
he jumped into the water. His noise at¬ 
tracted 3 or 4 other jays, and the basin 
was soon a mass of fluttering blue feathers. 
The robins by that time had got their 
breath and held a council of war. They 
came flying back; and the blue jays; whom 
I had always thought the personification of 
the pugilistic spirit, were put to flight. 
Yet we are told that robins can not fight 
for themselves. Evidently we should not 
believe all we hear about birds; but we 
should open our eyes and see. 

Anna M. Locke. 


DO DOES LEAD? 

I noticed an inquiry in Recreation as to 
whether does or bucks lead. I can not an¬ 
swer the question in regard to deer, as in 
all cases where I have come on them, there 
has been a general scramble to get out of 
sight as soon as possible. 

In regard to elk and moose, however, I 
am satisfied that cows lead. Two years 
ago on Buffalo river, in Jackson Hole, I 
saw a bunch of 7 or 8 elk, all cows but one. 
When they saw me they ran down the 
mountain, the cows together and the bull 
25 or 50 yards behind. A few days after¬ 
ward I saw a bunch of about 30 cows and 
calves with one bull. The bull bugled, 
and the cows and calves immediately ran. 
The bull stood until the cows were out of 
sight; then he followed them. I think he 
wanted to draw me after him to give the 
cows a chance to escape. 

Last year, while hunting on the North 
fork of the Shoshone river, I saw a bunch 
of 6 or 8 cows and one bull. The cows 
ran down the side of the muntain with the 
bull in the rear. 

I spent August and September of 1901 
in the mountains along the Shoshone and 
Yellowstone rivers, and saw 300 to 400 elk. 
In some cases there were so many it was 
impossible to tell which led, but in small 
bunches cows always led. While fishing in 
the head waters of the Yellowstone, 3 elk 
crossed the stream within 50 yards of me, 
a cow first, a calf next, and a bull last. 
They did not see me until they had crossed 
the river. A short time afterward I saw 2 
elk apparently following; a trail; the cow 
was 50 or 75 yards in advance of the 
bull. Then I saw a bunch of 4 cows and 2 
bulls; they saw me at some distance. Al¬ 
though uneasy, they did not appear much 
frightened and trotted off, the cows first 
A few days later, while riding along the 
Yellowstone, I came on a bull standing on 
the shore. After standing a while he 
plunged into the river and crossed. Look¬ 


ing across I saw 5 cows and calves that 
had crossed before I came in sight I 
waited a few moments until they turned 
and trotted off. When they had gone 50 
or 100 feet, the bull followed. 

In regard to moose, I have noticed 2 or 
3 times that where a bull and cow were 
together, the cow invariably led. While 
following the trail of moose or elk, I have 
always &und when the tracks were mixed 
that the bull tracks were last. That could 
easily be seen, as the bull stepped into the 
tracks made by the others. Of course 
there is a possibility that the bull may not 
have been with the others at the time the 
tracks were made; however, I am satisfied 
that with moose and elk the cows lead, and 
it seems reasonable that this is also the 
case with deer. 

C. H. Stonebridge, New York City. 


NEW AMERICAN MAMMALS. 

The past 2 years has brought to light 
an astonishing array of new mammals of 
large size inhabiting North America. The 
following species arc well defined, and con¬ 
stitute important additions to our fauna: 

Kennedy’s Mountain Goat— Oreamnus 
kennedyi. Described in 1900 by D. G. El¬ 
liot. Horns long, slender, spreading wide¬ 
ly, and deeply ringed. Locality, Copper 
River, Alaska. 

Mountain Caribou— Rangifer montanus. 
Described in 1899 by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son. Size, larger than other species, dark- 
colored. Locality, Selkirk Mountains to 
Cassiar Mountains, British Columbia. 

Alaskan Moose— A Ices gigas. Described 
in 1899 by G. S. Miller, Jr. Antlers of 
enormous width. Locality, Kenai Penin¬ 
sula, Alaska. 

Fannin’s Mountain Sheep—Owr farmini. 
Described in 1901 by W. T. Homaday. 
Has white head, neck, abdomen and rump 
patch, bluish-gray body and tail, and 
brown stripe down front of each leg. Lo¬ 
cality, Klondike River, and Lake La 
Barge, Yukon Province, N. W. T. 

White-fronted Musk Ox— Obivus mos- 
chatus wardi. Named in 1901 by R. Ly- 
dekker, described by J. A. Allen. Has a 
dirty white band across the top of the 
head. Locality, East coast of Greenland. 

Mexican Mountain Sheep—Orw mexica- 
nus. Described in 1901 by C. Hart Mer- 
riam. Large ears, large molars, full fore¬ 
head, pale salmon-gray color. Locality, 
Lake Santa Maria, Chihuahua, Northern 
Mexico. 

Stone's Black-Faced Caribou— Rangifer 
stonei. Described in 1901 by J. A. Allen. 
Forehead black, cheeks dark brown, end of 
nose grayish white, antlers heavy and with 
many erect tines on the beam. Locality, 
Kenai Peninsula. 

AH of these species seem to he justified 
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by their differential character, although no 
one can say how many of them, 10 years 
hence, may find themselves branded Syn¬ 
onym which, being freely translated, 
means “scientific error.” 

In the above memoranda, the English 
names of Oreamnus kennedyi, A Ices gigas, 
and Oins mexicanus have been kindly sup¬ 
plied by the editor of the Bulletin. Inas¬ 
much as only 125,000,000 people speak the 
English language, and not more than 40,- 
000,000 more are trying hard to learn it, 
the gentlemen who described and named 
those species did not think it worth while 
to bother with the bestowal of ordinary 
English names.—News Bulletin of the New 
York Zoological Society. 


A FUR FARM. 


Editor Recreation: 


Bangor, Me. 


I fully appreciate the great courtesy you 
extend, in soliciting data in connection 
with my work, which may be interesting 
to your grand and growing army of read¬ 
ers, and in the course of time I hope to be 
able to send you some details. To 
me, the enterprise to which I am devot¬ 
ing myself more and more each season is 
not a novel one. The experimental side 
of it is the outgrowth of definite plans 
which were mentally laid down many years 
ago, long before fox farming in Alaska, or 
any other part of the country had been 
heard of. Trafton's island, in Narra- 
guagus bay, which was acquired during 
the past season, is about ^ of a mile in 
length, and varies from about to Yi 
a mile in width. It is being stocked with 
several varieties of fur-bearing animals, to 
some of which the freedom of the entire 
island is perpetually extended; while 
Others will be kept within fixed limits by 
fences. 

For some time to come experimental de¬ 
tails will be conducted with closed doors, 
as far as the general public is concerned, 
but the latchstring is always out to Mr. 
Ernest T. Seton, who has ever evinced the 
most lively and kindly interest in my un¬ 
dertaking. 

One thing I shall try to determine is, 
whether foxes can be bred to color. This 
and other unsolved problems will make the 
experimental part of the undertaking in¬ 
teresting, as well as expensive. I have lost 
many valuable silver foxes by confinement, 
but have some fine specimens now running 
out on an island in Narraguagus bay below 
the town of Millbridge, protected by keep¬ 
ers living on the island. 

The animals being colonized embrace the 
following varieties: Black, or silver, fox; 
Pekan, or fisher; pine marten; beaver and 
otter; besides several varieties of less 
value. As early as practicable, experiments 


with Russian sable will be taken up. I feel 
reasonably confident that the food problem 
for the varieties enumerated has been 
solved. 

Having derived much pleasure from time 
to time from your reading contributors to 
lb:cR£ATiON, I shall be willing to recipro¬ 
cate to the extent of my ability in due time. 
I wish you the full measure of your deserts, 
and what more could you desire? 

N. E. Skinner. 


HAVE HEARD COON CALLS. 

I have read with interest the articles in 
Recreation about noises made by coons. 
I have hunted coons in Florida for the past 
IS years, and feel qualified to say that 
coons do bark and chatter a g^eat deal. I 
have been in the woods at night and have 
heard what I supposed were coons fight¬ 
ing. When I took my dog there he never 
failed to strike a coon trail, and tree him, 
too. I have often shot coons and wounded 
them, in the presence of witnesses, and the 
coons would bark awi chatter like a 
screech owl. If unbelievers will get them 
a tame coon apiece, they will soon change 
their minds about coons not making any 
noise. I have had several tame coons, and 
they all made the same noise, except that 
the females never bark. When coons are 
pleased they purr like a cat, and when they 
are angry they screech and chatter some¬ 
thing like a fox squirrel. When coons 
are excited or frightened, they bark and 
chatter as a fox squirrel does when he is 
angry. If F. W. Allard would get a wild 
coon and try to tame him he would hear 
noises, from that particular coon, at least. 
Both tame and wild coons make noises. I 
could cite many cases of coons making lota 
of noise, but possibly Florida coons ara 
different from all others. 

W. S. Marriner, Gabriella, Fla. 

I have 3 pet coons, which I have a good 
chance to study. They make a loud, pur¬ 
ring noise in the breeding time. When 
they play at night they make a noise that 
is between a growl and a snarl. They alsq 
whine like a puppy when frightened. 

Harry Clark, Maple Park, Ill. 


THE SQUIRREL A MEAT EATER. 

When a youth I trapped mink and musk« 
rats on a small tributary of the Kennebec 
river. I used the old fashioned squat trap 
baited with fresh meat. One morning after 
a light snow I found a trap with the 
spindle swollen, preventing it from spring¬ 
ing. The bait, however, was missing and 
numerous squirrel tracks in and about the 
trap told me where it had gone. The 
next morning I found in that trap a red 
squirrel, fiat as a pancake. 

I once saw a chipmunk sitting on a rock 
and eating a young field mouse. He would 
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clap it in his mouth, suck on it a while 
and then take it out, at the same time ut¬ 
tering a shrill note of defiance. 

While I stood watching him, an old field 
mouse ran from under the sidewalk on 
which 1 was standing with one of her 
young in her mouth, carrying it much 
after the manner in which a cat carries 
her kittens. She entered a stone wall a 
few yards away, evidently seeking a place 
of safety for her remaining little one. 

Horace W. Ward, Bath, Me. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

Last Friday I saw a curious thing. A 
workman coming into the shqp after his 
lunch, brought a large ruffed grouse 
which he claims fell almost into his hands 
on one of the principal business streets of 
this city. As far as I could find out, he 
was walking slowly when he happened to 
look up and saw the bird falling through 
the teleeraph wires. The bird was warm 
when I first saw it, so I took this story to 
be true. Have you or any of your readers 
ever heard of a similar case? 

W. C. Buell, Jr., Troy, N. Y. 

Yes, I often hear reports of birds strik¬ 
ing telegraph wires in flying, and killing 
themselves. I have found several birds 
myself that had met a similar fate.— 
Editor. 


Does any reader of Recreation know 
thoroughly the habits of crows? The rea¬ 
son I ask is that in this part of Minnesota 
we have always had an abundance of gray 
squirrels until this year. Those I now find 
are old ones, and the crows were never be¬ 
fore so numerous. They nest in the same 
woods that the squirrels do. Does anyone 
know if crows kill or destroy young squir¬ 
rels before they are old enough to care 
for themselves? I have watched closely 
and have come to the conclusion that they 
do. Should like to hear from other ob¬ 
servers. 

W. S. Jones, Albert Lea, Minn. 


While going through a blackberry thicket 
I noticed the vacated nest of a yellow 
warbler. Struck by its appearance, I drew 
it from the bushes and found it was 2- 
storied, so to speak, one nest above another. 
Opening the lower one, I found the rea¬ 
son of its peculiar construction. It con¬ 
tained a cow bird’s egg. Unable to cast it 
out, and unwilling to hatch it, the warbler 
had built a second nest on the first, in 
which she had reared her own brood. 

R. Schieb, Akron, O. 


I noticed a number of articles in Recrea¬ 
tion about the muskrat. I do not think 
anyone who has ever trapped them could 
have any doubt about their eating either 


fish or flesh. I have caught them in traps 
set for mink, baited with both, and have 
often seen them eating fresh water clams 
that they had brought up from the bot¬ 
tom of streams or ponds. I have shot 
them and found the partly eaten clams and 
fresh shells at the edge of the Ice. 

W. J. Cross, Becket, Mass. 


Has any reader of Recreation ever seen 
a gray flying squirrel flying upward from 
the trees or ground? I have on several 
occasions watched them and noticed that 
they always ran up a tree and swooped 
downward to another. I never saw them 
fly anywhere near a level, and they climbed 
a tree not less than 15 or 20 feet to fly to 
the next. Amateur, Kelsey, Mich. 


September i8th a white deer was shot 
a few miles from here. It was the first 
albino deer seen here in many years. 

C. F. Dalling, Woodstock, N. B. 


It is not too early to begin planning 
your summer vacation. Where will you 
spend it? If you expect ta camp out or to 
take a canoeing trip, a tent is the first 
necessity. I can send you, as premium, 
one of almost any size you may wish on 
the basis of one yearly subscription to 
Recreation for every dollar of the price 
named in manufacturer’s list. Write me 
for further particulars and begin taking 
subscriptions at once. The manufacturers 
have time now to fill orders. If you delay 
until their busy season opens, your entire 
vacation may be spoiled by an unavoid¬ 
able delay in the shipment of your tent. 
By having everything ready for a prompt 
start you will enhance the pleasure of 
your trip tenfold. Send in your club at 
once and I will do the rest. 


An old woman entered a savings bank 
the other day and walked up to the desk. 

“Do you want to withdraw or deposit?” 
asked the clerk. 

“Naw, Oi doant. Oi wants to put some 
in,” was the reply. 

The clerk pushed up the book for her 
signature and said: 

“Sign on this line, please.” 

“Above it or below it?” 

“Just above it.” 

“Me wholej name ?” 

“Yes.” / 

“Before Oi was married?” 

“No, just as it is now.” 

“Oi can’t wroite.”—^mbridge Tribune, 

Mother.—“Why, baby, what’s the mat¬ 
ter ? 

Baby (who has been stung by a bumble¬ 
bee)—“The automobile bug bit me.”— Ex¬ 
change. 
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OREGON DIVISION. 

Robert F. Kelly, Chief Warden, Box 188. The 
Dalles; C. B. Cushing, Sec.-Treas., The Dalles. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 

C. F. Emerson, Chief Warden, i8q N. Perry St., 
Titusville; Hon. C. B. Penrose, Vice-Warden, 1720 
Spruce St, Philadelphia; E. Wager-Smith, Sec.- 
Treas., 1026 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND DIVISION: 

Zenas W. Bliss, Chief Warden, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA DIVISION. 

Burdett Moody. Chief Warden, Lead; John C. 
Barber, Sec.-Treas., Lead. 

TENNESSEE DIVISION. 

Hon. G. C. Martin, Chief Warden, Clarksville; 
Hon. Austin Peay, Ir., Sec.-Treas., Clarksville. 
TEXAS DIVISION. 

Prof. S. W. Stanfield, Chief Warden, San Marcos; 
W. E. Heald, Sec.-Treas., San Angelo. 
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Hon. John Sharp, Chief Warden, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT DIVISION 

W. E. Mack, Chief Warden, Woodstock; S. C. 
White, Sec.-Treas., Woodstock. 
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Franklin Stearns, Chief Wp^n, n N. yfh St., 
C. O. Saville, Vice Warden, Richmond; M. D. Hart; 
Sec.-Treas., 1217 East Main St, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON DIVISION. 

F. S. Merrill, Chief Warden, Spok:me: F. A. Pon¬ 
tius, Sec.-rreas., Seattle; Munro Wyckoff, Vice War¬ 
den, Pt. T ownsend. 

WEST VIRGINIA DIVISION. 

J. M. Lashley, Chief Warden, Davis. 

WISCONSIN DIVISION. 

James T. Drought. Chief Warden, Milwaukee; Dr. 
ArGropper, Sec.-Tteas., Milwaukee. 

WYOMING DIVISION. 

Dr. Frank Dunham, Chief Warden, Lander H. E. 
Wadsw .rth, Sec.-Treas., Lander. , x v 

Applieattons for membersh,p and orders for badges 
skoMd be addressed to Arthur F, Rice, Seeretaty, 24 W . 
24th St., New York, 

14 * 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 

New York, Conrad L. Meyer, 46 W. Broadway. 
Livingston M. £>e La Vergne, Lakeville. 

K.S. Chamberlain, Mt. Morris. 
Nassau, Willett Smith, Freeport. L. I. 

Albany, C.D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

Allegany, J.D. Holden, Belmont. 

Broome, John Sullivan, Sanitaria Springs 

** K. R. Mathewson, Binghamton. 

Cayuga, H. M. Haslmll, Wee^port. 

Cortland. I. A. Wood. Cortland, 

Chemung, Fred. Uhie, Hendy Creek, 

** M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

£. P. Dorr, 103 D. S. Morgan 

Erie, Building. Buffalo. 

** Marvin H. Butler, Morilla. 

Essex, W. H. Broughton, Moriah. 

Franklin, Jas. Eccles, St. K^s Falls. 

W. J. Martin. McCrmoms. 

Montgomery, Charles W. Scharf, Canajoharie. 

Oneida, J. M. Scoville, Clinton. 

Orange, Wilson Crans. Middletown. 

J. Hampton Kidd, Newburgh. 

Richmond. Lewis Morris. Port Richmond. 

St. Lawrence. Dr.B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 

'* A. N. Clarl^ Sevey. 

Schenectady, J. W. Fumside, Schenectady. 

Suffolk, F.J. Fellows, Central Islip, L. I. 

P. F. Tabor, Orient, L. I. 

Tiog^ Geo. Wood, Owego. 

Wa^ington. C.L. Allen. Sandy Hill. 

*• A. S. Temple, Whitehall, 

** J. E Barber, Drc^en. 

Westchester, George Poth, Pleasantville. 

Chas. Seacor, S 7 Pelham Road, 

* New Rochelle. 

Essex, H. E Braman, Keene Valley. 

CdSiSSt } A. B..Miller. Jackson’, Comer,. 

Orange. Thomas Harris, Port Jervis. 

Onondaga, Tames Lush Memphis. 

Yates, B. L. Wren. Penn Van. 

** Seymour Poineer, Branch Port. 

Dutchess, Chas. H. DeLong, Pawling. 

** Jacob Tompkins, Billii^. 

Queens, Gerard Van Nostrand, Flushing, L. I. 
** W. S. Mygrant, 46 Elton Street, 

Brooklyn. 

** P. A.Geepel, 473 Grand Ave., 

Astoria, L. I. 

** L. B. Drowne, 1x9 Somers Street, 

Brooklyn. 

Ubter, M. A. DeVall, The Comers. 

“ Wm. S. Mead. Woodstock. 

Jefferson, C. E. Van Order, Watertown. 

Herkimer, D. F. Sperry, Old Forge. 

Rensselaer, Benj. Me Nary, Bath. 

Oswego. J. E. Manning, 134 West Utica St. 

Putnam, H. L. Brady, Mahopac Falls. 

Schuyler, G. C. Fordham, Watlons. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

Stark, A. Dai^leisen, Massillon. 

Franklin, Brook L. Terry, ao8 Woodward Av., 

Columbus. 

Cuyahoga. A. W. Hitch, i6x <.)sbom St., 

Cleveland. 

Clark, Fred C. Ross, 169 W. Main St., 

Springfield. 

Erie, David Sutton, 418 Jackson St 


David Sutton, 418 Jackson St 
Sandusky. 


Fulton, L. C. Berry, Swanton. 

Allen. S. W. Knisely, Lima. 

Hamilton, W. C. Rippey 446s Eastern Ave., 

Cincinnati. 

Knox, Grant Phillips, Mt. Vernon. 

Lorain, T. J. Bates, Elyria. 

Ottawa, Frank B. Shirley, Lakeside. 

Muskingum, Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

Scioto, J. F. Kelley. Portsmouth. 

Highland, James G. Lyle, Hillsboro. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row, Stam¬ 
ford. Ct. 

Harvey C. Went, ii Park St.. Bridge¬ 
port, Ct. 

'* Samuel Waklee, Box 373, Stratford. 


County. Name of Warden. Addreet. 
Litchfield, Dr. H. L. Ross, P. O. Box loos Cep 

naan, Ct. 

Middlesex, Sandford Bralnerd. Ivory ton. • 
New Haven, Wilbur E. Beach, 318 Chapel Street. 

New Haven, Ct. 
** D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth SU 
Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk. 

“ J. J. Blick, Wrentham. 

“ S. w. Fullen Eut Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone. 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Mercer, Jos. Ashmore, 124 Taylor St., 

Trenton 

Mercer. Edw. Vanderbilt, Dentzville, 

Trenton. 

•• Roland Mitchell, 739 Centre St, 

Trenton. 

Morris, Joseph Pellet, Pompton Plains. 

** Chas. W. Blmse, Dover. 

“ Francis E. Cook, Butler. 

** Calone Orr, Hibernia. 

Somerset, G. E. Moms, Somerville. 

Sussex, Isaac D. Williams, BranchWUe. 

Union, A. H. Miller, Cranfoi^. 

C. M. Hawkins, Roselle. 

Monmouth. Dory-Hunt, Wanague. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
J^erson, John Noll, Sykesville. 

Perry, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

Warren. F. P. Sweet, Goodwill Hill 

Juniata, Clifford Singer, Oakland Milla 

Venango, G. D. Beiu^ct Pleasantville. 

Potter Ira Murphy, Coudersport 

** Wiley Barrows, Austin. 

** Chas. Barrows, Austin. 

Crawford, JL^P^ Tillotson, Tillotson. 

** Geo. T. Meyers, Titusville. 

** J. B. Lamb, Buel. 

Cambria, W.H. Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave., 

Johnstown. 

Butler, F.J. Forquer, Mumnsville. 

Allegheny, S. R. Allen, Natrona, 

l^ver, N. H. Covert, Beaver Falls. 

“ W.R. Keefer, “ 

McKean, C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

** L. P. Fessenden, Gianere. 

Lack, Wm. Weir, Moosic. 

Carbon. AsaD. Hontz, East Mauch Chunk 

Cumberland, J.C. Gill, Mechanicsburg. 

Wyoming, Cyrus Walter, Tunkhannock. 

Tioga, E. B. Beaumont, Jr., Lawrenceville. 

“ G.H. Simmons, Westfield. 

Lycoming, Ju. J. Brennan, Oval. * 

B.D. Kurtz, Cammal. 

Delaware, Walter Lusson, Ardmore 

MontTOinery, L. C. Parsons. Academy. 

Bradford, Geo. B. Loop, Sa3rre. 

Clarion, Isaac Keener, New Bethlehem. 

Cameren, Harry HemphiU, Emporium. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 

Ottawa, W. H. Dunham, Drenthe. 

Kalamazoo, C. E. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass. Thomas Dewey. Dowagiac. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J.H.Ogbum, South Hill. 

King William N. H. Montague, Palis. 

Smythe, J. M. Hughes, Chatham Hill 

Kina & Queen, K. D. Bates, Newtown. 

Louisa, J.P. Harris, Applegrove. 

Henrico, W. J. Lyuduun, 412 W. Marshall 

Richmond. 

East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, Harrisonburg. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 

Fremont, Nelson Yamall, Dubois. 

Uinta, I p L. Person, } Jackson. 

Carbon, Kirk Dyer, Medicine Bow. 

“ " ” ”.Vanr ■ “ ‘ 


Big Horn, £. £. 


iDyke, Clark. 
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LOCAl. WARDENS IN TBNNKSSXB. 

SuBmer, W. G. Harris, GaUatln 

Stewart. John H. Lory, Bear SpH^. 

Robe'tsoh, C.C. Bell. . Springfield. 

MontgoxDCST, P. W. Humphrey, Clarkirille. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 

Hall, £.C.Statler. Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheschire, S. C. Ellis. Keene. 

SulliTan, G. A. Blake, J^pster. 

** J. W. Davidsen. Charlestown. 

.LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland. Wm. J. Liddle,. Box aSi, Fair Haren 
Windsor. F. A. Tarbell West Bridgewater. 

Orleans, E.G.Moulten Derby Lme 

Chittenden. C. C. Manley, Melton. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard. isth ave and 17th 

SL. Moline. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, _ 

A. C. Cooper. Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton. D. L. Pascol, Grand Mound. 

Pattawattamie, Dr. C. Engel. Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan. James West. Methow. 

Stevens Co.. Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albert Lea. Minn., H. A. Morgan, Rear Warden 


Angelica, N. Y., 
Austin, Pa.. 
Boston, Mass., 
Buffalo. N.Y., 
Cammal, Pa.. 
Carbon Co., Pa., 


C. A. Lathrop, 

W. S. Warner. 
Capt. W. 1 . Stone, 
H. C. Gardiner. 

B. A. Ovenshire. 

E-.F-Pit. , 


Char'estown, N. H., W. M. Bushwell, 
Coudersport, Pa.. 1 . L. Murphy, 


Cresco. Iowa., 
Davis, W.Va., 
Dowagiac. Mich., 
Evansville, Ind., 
Fontanet, Ind.. 
Ft, Wayne, Ina., 
Hopkinsville. Ky. 


T. L. Platt, 

J. Heltzen, 

W. F. Hoyt, 

F. M. Gilbert, 

W. H. Perry. 

W. L. Waltemarth 
Hunter Wood, 


noDKinsviiio. nuubcr vtwu, 

IiKTianapolis, Ind,, Joseph E. Bell. 
Jerome. Ariz,, Dr. I^_A, Hawkins, 


Johnsonburg, Pa., 
l^pell. MonL. 
Keene, N. H., 
Co.. IoOm 
L onnpsortjlnd., 
Ludington, Mich. 


Mechanicsburg. Pa., Dr.. 


W. J. Stebblns, 
John Eakright, 

F. P. Beedle. 

Dr. R. C. Mackey, 
E. B. McConnell, 

G. R. Cartier. 


, Swartz. 


_ . r.J H.i 

New Albany. Tnd,. Dr. J. F. Weathers, 
New Bethlehem, Pa,. Isaac Keener, 
Penn Yan, N. Y.. Dr. H. R. PhllUps, 
Reynoldsville, Pa., C. F. Hoffman. 

SShester. N. Y.. ^ “ -- 

St Paul, Minn., 

Schenectody. N. Y., 

Seattle. Wash., 


oeanie, vruu., 

Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Terre Haute, Ind, 
The Dalles, Ore., 
Walden. N. Y., 
Winona, Minn., 


C. H. McChesney 
O. T. Denny. 

J. W. Fumside« 
M. Kelly, 

C.C Truesdell, 
C. F. Thlede, 

C. B. Cushing, 

J. R. Hays, 

C. M. Morse, 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEBfBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cenL on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give Ln A. S. 
number: 


Shot 


Syracuse Arms Co.. Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn, 
guns, rifles. 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 

BlaS Camm Co., Rochester,N.Y.Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co„ 152S 
Arap^oe St,, Denver, Col. 


James Acheson, Talbot St.. SL Thomas Ontario, 
Sporting goods. 

Jespersen & Hines, 10 Park Place, New York City. 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 726. street. New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street. New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street. New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street. New York 
City. 

£. S. Towne, care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 
yoke, Mass. 

F. G. Miller. 108 Clinton street. Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. J. F. Pierson, 20 W. sad street. New York 

City. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 35 Wall street. New York Gty. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Maple street, Kington, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, ao4 Amity street, Flushing, L. I. 

C H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 sth avenue. New York 
City. 

H. Williams, P. B. 156, Butte, MonL 
D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

£. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York CTIy. 

G. S. Edgell, 19a Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey^ East Lake, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandino, Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 5a Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 19a Broadwsy, New York City. 

J. S. Brown, 241 South 5th street, Reading, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don't they join? Will some 
one please take a club and wake them up? 


WHAT THE LEAGUE HAS REALLY DONE. 

It secured the passage of the Lacey Law, 
the most important measure ever adopted 
in this country for the protection of game, 
song and insectivorous birds. 

It secured the repeal of Section 249 of 
the New York game laws, which permitted 
the sale of game in thfs State at all times, 
if killed in some other State. 

It has detected 6 of the leading hotels 
and several game dealers of this city in the 
act of selling game in closed season, and 
secured from them written pledges to stop 
violating the game laws. 

It has prosecuted and convicted the own¬ 
ers of 2 large restaurants in this city for 
selling game in close season, and has made 
them pay their fines. 

It detected one large hotel in Syracuse 
and another in Buffalo in the act of serv¬ 
ing game contrary to law, and has secured 
similar pledges from them. 

It has sent 4 circular letters to all hotels, 
restaurants, game dealers and cold storage 
houses in the State, advising them as to 
close seasons on game, and warning them 
to observe same. 

Its officers and detectives are constantly 
watching the hotels, restaurants, game 
dealers and cold storage houses in this city 
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and elsewhere, in search of illegal traffic 
in game. 

It has absolutely stopped the sale of 
game in New York city at all times, ex¬ 
cept in the open season for killing same. 

It has arrested, prosecuted and secured 
the conviction of 853 men for killing game 
or song birds illegally in various States of 
the Union. 

It has secured many hundreds of writ¬ 
ten promises from others, accused of law¬ 
breaking, to cease and to obey the laws in 
future. 

It has built up a membership of over 
8,000, distributed throucrhout all the States 
aand Territories of the Union, and all the 
provinces of Canada. 

It has organized 42 State divisions, 
which arc now in active operation. 

It has appointed 52 local wardens in New 
York, and they have arrested, prosecuted 
and convicted 107 men for violating game 
or fish laws. 

It has appointed 31 local wardens in 
Pennsylvania, 14 in New Jersey, 14 in 
Ohio, 7 in Connecticut, 7 in Virginia, 5 in 
Wyoming, 4 in Massachusetts, 4 in Michi¬ 
gan, 4 in Tennessee, 3 in New Hampshire, 
2 in Iowa and one each in Nebraska, Ver¬ 
mont, Illinois, Oklahoma and Washing¬ 
ton, and these wardens have arrested and 
convicted hundreds of men. 

In June, 1899, the League induced the 
United States Government to issue an 
order which stopped the California Fish 
Commission from killing 40,000 to 60,000 
seals on the California coast, which had 
been ordered destroyed. 

In April, 1900, the Hon. W. M. Grant, 
chief warden of the Oklahoma division, 
seized 6,000 quails at Oklahoma City 
which had been consigned to Armour & 
Co., at Kansas City. The shippers were 
vigorously prosecuted and compelled to 
pay heavy fines. 

In October, 1900, the President of the 
League brought an action against the 
American Line Steamship Company for 
having quails in possession in this city, 
and one against M. Robbins & Son for 
selling the birds to the steamship com¬ 
pany. The cases were settled out of court, 
the steamship company paying a fine of 

100 and M. Robbins & Son a fine of 

1,000. 

In April, 1901. Mr. F. E. Mockett, chief 
warden of the Nebraska division, seized 
^ dozen quails which were being shipped 
Ulegally by the Armour Company. The 
case was settled by Armour paying a fine 
of $5 and signing an agreement not to 
handle any more game in Nebraska for 10 
years. 

The League has secured the passage of 
bills in 16 States to prohibit the sale of 
game at all times, and in 4 States to pro¬ 
hibit the wearing, having possession or 


selling of the plumage of song or insec¬ 
tivorous birds for decorative purposes. 

It has among its members Hoo. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Boies Penrose, U. S. Senator, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa.; Hon. C. H. Dietrich, U. S. Sen¬ 
ator, Lincoln, Neb.; Hon. Joseph F. John¬ 
ston, Governor of Alabama; Hon. Miguel 
A. Otero, Governor of New Mexico, Santa 
Fe; Hon. W. E. Stanley, Governor of 
Kansas, Topeka; Hon. DeForest Richards, 
Governor of Wyoming, Cheyenne; Hon. 

S. R. Van Sant, Governor of Minnesota, 
St. Paul; Hon. John G. Brady, Governor 
of Alasl^, Sitka; Hon. W. D. Jenkins, 
Secretary of State, Olympia, Wash.; Hon. 
M. Patrie, Secretary of State, Boise, 
Idaho; Dr. D. C. Gilman, President Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. 
John F. Lacey, M. C., Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Hon. Ben. F. Caldwell, M. C., Chatham, 
Illinois; Hon. Joseph E. Thropp, M. C., 
Everett, Pa.; Hon. Jno. H. Small, M. C., 
Washington, N. C.; Hon. Geo. W Ray, 

M. C, Norwich, N. Y.; Hon. W. B. Shat- 
tuc, M. C., Cincinnati, Ohio; Hon. J. M. 
Robinson, M. C., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Hon. 
Levi P. Morton, ex-Governor, Rhinebeck, 

N. Y.; Dr. C. H. Merriam, Agricultural 
Department, Washington, D. C.; Hon. 

T. L. Woodruff, Lieutenant-Governor, Al¬ 
bany, N. Y.; Hon. Willis Van Devanter, 
Assistant Attorney-General, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. U. B. Hunt, Secretary of 
State, Indianapolis, Ind.; Capt. R. D. 
Evans, U. S. N., Washington, D. C.; Capt. 
Thomas Perry, U. S. N., Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. R. W. McBride, ex-Judge 
Indiana Supreme Court, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Hon. C. B. Penrose, member Pennsylvania 
State Game Commission, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and many other men of national reputa¬ 
tion. 


Don't forget that the annual meeting 
of the League will be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., February 12th, and that we want a 
large attendance. Only the officers and 
chairmen of committees are entitled to 
vote and act at the day session; but a 
banquet will be given at night to which all 
League members will be welcome, and I 
hope to see several hundred earnest men 
assembled round the festal board. 

Reduced rates will be made by at least 
one good hotel in Indianapolis, and full 
information as to this can be had by ad¬ 
dressing the Hon. F. L. Littleton, Chief 
Warden Indiana Division, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


If you wish to make several of your 
friends happy give each of them a year’s 
subscription to Recreation. At least once 
every month they will think kindly of you. 
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Director of the New York School of Forestry, Cornell University, assisted by Dr. John C. Gifford of the sams 

institution. 

It takes thirty years to grow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


TREES FOR THE PRAIRIES. 

The following paragraphs, reprinted 
from Harper's Weekly, state correctly the 
need of forest-planting in the West as a 
matter of internal improvement and cli¬ 
matic amelioration, to which the States 
concerned should give their financial aid. 
It should not, however, be expected that 
this tree planting can in any way com¬ 
pensate for the decimation of forest re¬ 
sources and deficiency in lumber produc¬ 
tion of the forest regions. Under the cli¬ 
matic conditions of the plains and prairies, 
which are not of local but of cosmic 
origin, the constant winds sweeping over 
the country will always prevent the de¬ 
velopment to lumber size and lumber 
quality of even our best timber trees. Nor 
should it be expected that the climatic 
influence will be of a general character. 
It can necessarily be only of a local, lim¬ 
ited character, felt within limited dis¬ 
tances of the forest cover; for the mountain 
ranges, which largely determine the climate 
of the plains, will always exert a more 
powerful influence than smajl plantations. 

Every time a severe drought threatens the com 
or wheat crop in the West renewed attention 
seems to be called to the oft*considered and 
mnch-discussed question of providing the great 
central plains with trees to counteract in a meas¬ 
ure the effects of the hot, dry winds. The small 
farmers of Kansas and Nebraska have to a cer¬ 
tain extent redeemed their farms from scorching 
heat and drought by the construction of innumer¬ 
able windmills to pump up water from the un¬ 
derground reservoirs for irrigation purposes. In 
wide sections of the West these home-made wind¬ 
mills dot tbe landscape so thickly that one un¬ 
consciously imagines he is in some Pennsylvania 
oil regron, where the derricks and wells chgt- 
acteristically mark the whole country-side. 

But excellent as these windmills may prove for 
irrigation purposes, they are more or less local 
in their effect, and they are of little general 
value in staying the disastrous effects of the pre¬ 
vailing hot winds when they blow in midsummer 
across the extensive acres of growing com and 
wheat. Scientists decided years ago that the ^eat 
h<^ of the farmers of that section was in cloth¬ 
ing the prairies with trees. The United States 
Forestry Bureau has been making extensive 
studies and investigations in the matter for a 
^cade past, and the State Agricultural Stations 
have made independent experiments with trees to 
obtain reliable data. In Nebraska and Kansas, in 
particular, the State Agricultural experts of 
forestry have planted trees in considerable num- 
ben to ascertain the relative effect on agriculture 
and the species of trees which produce the best 
results. 

It may be decades before the plains and prairies 
are properly clothed with trees in sufficient num¬ 
bers to mak e any appreciable effect on the cli¬ 
mate, Imt that this improvement will eventually be 
is almost certain. Vast acreages of tbe 


West arc unfit for farming, and if forests were 
planted on this land the cdimatic effect on the 
rest of the region would be of great benefit. In 
Nebraska alone there are nearly lo million acres 
of government land that are totally unfit for good 
farming, and only indifferent for grazing; but 
most of it could be made to yield good timber 
trees, which would not only prodi|pe a fair profit 
in time to the planter, but would tend to reduce 
the disastrous effects of the hot, dry winds of 
summer. 

The ‘Forestry Division of the_ Department of 
Agriculture has planted at various times and 
places in the West a number of^ species of trees 
considered the most likely to thrive on the great 
plains. The soil, climate, and absence of moisture 
in the summer arc effective weapons for 
destroying the young growths of ordinary trees; 
and so far the Scotch, Austrian, yellow, and 
banksian pines have proved the least susceptible 
to injury from the uncongenial surroundings. 
From the experiments so far made it is confi¬ 
dently believed that hundreds of thousands of 
acres of sand hills and prairie land can be success¬ 
fully covered with these trees. 

At the present writing the Forestry Division 
has a number of experts in the dry regions of the 
West making careful studies and observations of 
the question. Their attention will be directed 
particularly toward the reforesting of the gov¬ 
ernment land in the great prairies and plains. If 
the millions of acres still owned by the national 
overnment could be reforested, the land thus 
eld of little value to-day would in time prove of 
vast interest to one of the greatest agricultural 
districts of the world. It is not that this land 
is needed for farming so much as it is for 
growing timber. There is good farming land in 
the West sufficient for all needs of the country 
for the next loo years, and its improvement and 
development by scientific methods of agriculture 
will be of more value to the owners and the 
country at large than opening up new tracts 
through artificial methods of irrigation; but our 
forests show no excess of production over de¬ 
mand, and their rate of increase is far smaller 
than the increase in the population and general 
demand. Here, then, is a profitable opening for 
State, national, and individual effort, and, with 
the reforesting, agriculture for the rest of the 
West will be made less risky and uncertain. The 
hot, dry winds will be tcmi>ered, the moisture of 
tbe soil conserved and held for the crops when 
most needed, and the rains themselves induced to 
fall more abundantly in summer. 

The great treeless regions of the West must 
eventually yield to systematic planting of the 
right kind of trees, and the.n under a system of 
forest protection and cultivation millions of acres 
will be forever devoted to the profitable propaga¬ 
tion of timber that will be so m:*.cb needed in 
the future. The American forestry system is in 
the formative stage yet; but it is broad and com¬ 
prehensive enough to include the question of re¬ 
foresting the Western prairies, so the national 
calamity of crop destruction in the com and 
wheat belt will be almost entirely eliminated. 
Tbe most successful farming is that in which the 
uncertainty of production is reduced almost to 
the point of extinction, and this can be accom¬ 
plished in the West only when the hot, dry 
winds have ceased to exercise their present bale¬ 
ful influence. Forestry for the prairies at present 
seems the most hopeful solution of the problem. 

George £. Walsh. 
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ALASKAN FORESTS. 

The first 2 of the volumes which arc 
to record the results of the Harriman 
expedition to Alaska, undertaken in 1899, 
came from the press in October, one of the 
most sumptuously illustrated publications 
of its kind. Besides the narrative of the 
journey it contains chapters on the cli¬ 
mate, geography, and resources of the 
country, and among these a chapter on the 
forests by Dr. B. E. Fernow, who was of 
the party. Dr. Fernow remarks on the 
interesting distribution of the different 
species of forest trees, showing that along 
the coast, as is to be expected, the flora of 
the West coast of Oregon and Washington 
is continued, with one species after an¬ 
other dropping out until only the tideland 
spruce and the 2 hemlocks remain; and 
finally at the Western limit on Kadiak isl¬ 
and the spruce alone forms the open, 
park-like forest. 

In the interior, on the other hand, the 
species are those of our Eastern flora, the 
Adirondack spruce, aspen and birch. Of 
the commercial value of the Alaskan forest 
Dr. Fernow does not give glowing ac¬ 
counts. The coast forest, about 20,000 
square miles in extent, mostly found on the 
islands of the Alexander archipelago, con¬ 
tains only a small quantity of the valuable 
Alaska cedar, while the largest propor¬ 
tion is hemlock, with the.spruce a close 
second. These 2 species arc not very valu¬ 
able, even where best developed in the 
more Southern coast region, and here they 
arc poorly developed, knotty and branchy, 
besides difficult of access; so that it pays 
better, even now, to import lumber from 
the Puget sound country, notwithstanding 
the efforts of local sawmills. 

The interior is described as an arid 
region, with temperature extremes from 
60 degrees below zero to 112 degrees above, 
the forest growth mostly stunted and open, 
occurring in patches or islands and along 
river courses, as we are accustomed to see 
it in the arid and semi-arid regions of the 
Rocky mountains. The economic value of 
these scanty resources can only be local, 
but they are of highest importance to the 
development of the mining industry. 

Curiously enough, in the same volume, 
only a few pages removed, Mr. Henry 
Gannett, the geographer of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, uses the following 
language with regard to these same forest 
resources: “The interior of the territory 
is forested, mainly with spruce, as far 
North as the valley of the Koyukuk and 
as far Westward as the delta of the Yukon. 
In this enormous region there must be 
a great quantity of coniferous timber, 
sufficient to supply our country for half 
a generation in case our other supplies 
become exhausted." 


Neither of the 2 writers saw that part of 
the country, but report second-hand infor¬ 
mation. Did the geographer or the forester 
interpret conditions and statements of ex¬ 
plorers correctly? Dr. Fernow at least 
states his sources of information. Regard¬ 
ing the coast forest, the 2 authorities also 
diner. Dr. Fernow considers hemlock the 
main timber and does not think either 
spruce or hemlock of good quality. Mr. 
Gannett says: 

“The timber is mainly, indeed almost 
entirely, Sitka spruce. There is some hem¬ 
lock at higher levels. . . . The spruce 
is large, fine, judged by Eastern standards.” 

Who is likely to have seen more ac¬ 
curately and to have a judgment on the 
market value of a forest? 


SUCCESSFUL FOREST PROTECTION. 
Pasadena, Cal.—Forest Supervisor E. B. 
Thomas s^s that about 25 fires were started in 
the San Gabriel forest reserve last season, but 
in almost every case they were checked in their 
incipiency, and little damage resulted to the cov* 
ering of the mountains. Twenty-five rangers 
are employed in the reserve, an increase of 10 
over last year, and they are maintaining a strict 
patrol of their territory, one of their duties 
being to keep a recorci of every person who 
passes through or to the interior of the reserve. 
These persons are cautioned by the rangers to 
be careful in the building of camp fires, and in 
no case to leave such fires burning after aban* 
doning a camp. Flagrant disregard of this ad¬ 
monition has involved a party of 3 men in a 
serious difficulty. They were cautioned by the 
r..ngers in the customary wav, but on leaving 
camp neglected to quench their fire. As the 
names ot the men were known, warrants were 
issued against them and are now in the hands 
of the United States Marshall for service, and 
the men will soon be taken into the Federal court 
for trial. The extreme penalty for the offense 
charged is one year’s imprisonment or a fine of 
$1,000, placing the offenders in a serious di¬ 
lemma. 

Another order recently issued forbids the car¬ 
rying of shot guns int othe government forest 
reserve. The enforcement of that order is a 
source of much disemnfiture to hunters, but it is 
considered necessary for the protection of the 
forests. The reason for the order is the dan- 
er from ignited gun wads, which fall into the 
rush and smoulder sometimes for hours before 
breaking into flames. A fire was started in this 
manner but a few days ago near Monrovia, and 
only the prompt action of the rangers prevented 
a destructive conflagration. Persons carrying 
shot guns are informed by the rangers that such 
firearms must be relinquished to the govern¬ 
ment agents; failure so to turn them over barring 
the hunter from the reserve. 

Little trouble is found by the rangers in en¬ 
forcing these regulations. Intelligent persons rec¬ 
ognize their justice, but an obstreperous indi¬ 
vidual is encountered occasionally, and harsh 
treatment becomes necessary. All rangera wear 
government badges, making their identification 
positive, and their word is law in the reserve.^ 
California Exchange. 

REDWOOD CUTTING SHOULD BE CON¬ 
TROLLED. 

According to a report received from California, 
a company has been formed on the Pacific Coast, 
with a capital of $15,000,000, for the purpose of 
controlling the redwood marl^t. There are not 
many lumber merchants in the Eut who handle 
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this product of the Western forests extensively. 
It is shipped from California to Japan, China, 
Hawaii and England. In those countries it is 
used for building purposes. Great quantities of 
shingles are made from the wood, and it is used 
for coffins, door jambs, rails, wainscotting, win¬ 
dow sashes and similar house fittings. 

“The wood should be more popular than it is,” 
said a dealer, “because the best quality is cheaper 
than the best pine. It would be more in demand 
if the dealers in the Far West paid more atten¬ 
tion to the Eastern market, but they prefer to 
sell to China and Japan.”— Exchange, 

If the trust is formed for the purpose 
of managing the remnant of the limited 
supply of redwood conservatively, we wel¬ 
come it. Even if it means raising prices 
it would be a proper movement because 
such rise of price is necessary to make 
conservative lumbering possible. The 
present wasteful methods by which hardly 
30 per cent, of the wood in tne forest 
reaches the market are at least in part 
chargeable to the low price for the ma¬ 
terial, which does not permit a closer 
utilization. 

PROFESSIONAL FORESTERS INCREASING. 

The Philippine Forestry Bureau has 
made a raid on the professionally educated 
foresters in this country. The New York 
State College of Forestry has lost 2 of its 
senior students, Messrs. Clark and 
Klemme, who were sufficiently advanced 
in their studies to pass the Civil Service 
examination, and Mr. Hagger, its forest 
manager from the College Forest, and its 
first graduate, who leaves a position with 
the New York State Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission. Captain Geo. P. Ahern, 
the chief of the Forestry Bureau, also se¬ 
cured the services of 2 other foresters, 
Messrs. Griffith and Hareford, and of Mr. 
S. N. Neely, a civil engineer, formerly 
employed by the United States Forestry 
Division in timber and physics work, to 
conduct a wood-testing laboratory. The 
crop of foresters promises to grow more 
rapidly in the future, the New York State 
College of Forestry having this year, in¬ 
scribed 38 students, and the ^udents in 
the Yale Forest School, showing an in¬ 
crease of 22.— Exchange. 

FOREST SUPPLIES. 

It is estimated by the superintendent of forest 
rangers of the Province of Quebec that the 
spruce forests of the Province aggregate 144.363** 
000 acres and that the consumption denudes 
830,750 acres annually, so that if no increase in 
the consumption took place it would take 173 
years to exhaust the supply. Inasmuch, however, 
as the spruce forest renews itself in 15 to 25 
years there would seem to be enough timber in 
Quebec to supply any probable demand pracUcally 
forever.—Canadian paper. 

Such false statements as the above, 
which go the round of the papers, retard 
the application of forestry principles in the 
use of our remaining forest resources. The 


statement that a spruce forest renews itself 
in 15 to 25 years is incorrect. The trees 
that the lumberman is satisfied to cut are 
mostly over 150 years old. What is meant 
is that after 15 or 25 years some of the 
trees that the lumberman had left because 
they were too small have increased their 
diameters sufficiently to satisfy him; but 
there is no renewal or reproduction to 
make good the removal. 

MORE FOREST RESERVATIONS. 

The forest reservation policy has found 
entrance into the State of Michigan, in 
spite of the defeat of the legislation which 
attempted to introduce it last winter. Mr. 
D. A. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, has 
given to the State Forest Commission 
35,000 acres of timber land in Crawford 
and Roscommon counties, which the Com¬ 
mission has accepted and expects to handle 
as a forestry reserve. This tract ad¬ 
joins other land which has come into 
possession of the State for non-payment of 
taxes, and if the lobby against the State 
devoting this land to forest purposes can 
be defeated a State forest reservation of 
1,000,000 acres solid can be established in 
the central part of the peninsula. 

BALLADE OF LITERARY LETTERS. 

Of old it was an easy thing 
To write a letter to one’s dear, 

To line the words we felt, and cling 
To simple sentiments and clear; 

But times are sadly changed, we hear— 
Love grows enamored of the mint; 

We pen our lines with care and fear— 
Our letters must be fit to print. 

No more in our accustomed way 
We say the tender things we mean; 

Our letters may be made to play 
A part in book or magazine. 

Ah, me! They once by one were seen— 
We did not have to hedge or hint; 

But now the public comes between— 
Our letters must be fit to print. 

Whene’er the lean wolf snarled of old, 

A man sought friends without demur, 
Or left his watch in Shylock’s hold, 

Or starved or stole, as he’d prefer; 

But now he takes the notes of Her, 

The honeyed lines she did not stint, 

And hies him to a publisher— 

Our letters must be fit to print. 

L’Envoi. 

Sweetheart, henceforth with words alone 
Shall Love his fond expressions tint. 

It grieves me sore, yet must I own 
My letters are not fit to print. 

—Theodosia Garrison, 
in October Century. 
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COOKING IN WESTERN COWBOY CAMPS. 

Discussing the camp cookery of the West- 
<!rn plains, H. A. Crafts in a recent maga¬ 
zine says: “A Mexican, with a grimy 
sack of flour, a little water, a little 
baking powfler and a fire of sage 
brush, can in a few minutes prepare 
most excellent biscuits. The Mexican 
makes his biscuits with the simplest 
kind of a cooking outfit. 

“Did he have a bread pan? Not at all. 
Such a thing would be a mere superfluity. 
No! He simply unfastened that dingy 
sack of flour from his saddle, placed 
it squarely upright on the sod, and 
rolled the top of the sack nicely down 
until it made a rim around the edge 
of the flour. Then he scooped out a 
hollow in the flour and poured in some 
water. The quantity of water determined 
the number of biscuits he proposed to 
bake, and no more water was added in the 
process of mixing, because that would 
probably spoil the whole mess. Adding 
the remaining ingredients, he began to stir 
the mixture with a spoon, gradually work¬ 
ing in the flour from the edges. When of 
the desired consistency, he took the mass 
between his hands and molded it. Then, 
replacing it in the sack, he proceeded to 
cut from it sufficient dough to make a bis¬ 
cuit. That he deftly molded in turn, and 
placed in his frying pan, already hot and 
greased with bacon fat. When the pan 
was full he tilted it in front of his fire, 
and soon had a panful of beautiful biscuits, 
white within and browned to a turn on top. 

“I am told by persons of experience that 
the novice at open-air cooking nearly al¬ 
ways commits the error of using too much 
fuel* In consequence, there is an excess 
of heat both in the cooking and the cook. 
It is surprising how little fuel the expe¬ 
rienced person needs to cook a fair meal. 
A few buffalo chips, a handful of sage 
brush or pine fagots will suffice. One se¬ 
cret of this person’s success is the cool and 
deliberate manner in which he works. 
The amateur is usually in a great hurry, 
and thinks he can best accomplish his task 
by putting on steam. Disaster follows in 
his wake, and even the tough stomach of 
the plains rises against his abortive at¬ 
tempts at cookery; whereas the man who 
knows his business uses no haste, little 
fuel and does not place his viands to cook 
until his fire has burned nearly down to 
coals. 

“The cooking outfit of the round-up is 


usually a well equipped affair, especially as 
regards provisions, for the Western cattle¬ 
man is a generous feeder. The life of a 
cowboy is exacting, so he is given all the 
good, wholesome food he cares to eat. 
The food must be well cooked, too, so the 
cook on the round-up must be a competent 
person. He is well paid, getting ^o to 
$50 a month as wages. The camp larder 
is well supplied with canned vegetables 
and dried fruits. Canned fruits are too 
bulky to carry on the round-up. The best 
of fresh beef is at all times at hand. Beef 
is cooked largely into soups and stews. 
Beef and tomato soup is a favorite dish 
with the cowboy. Stewed fruit is used in 
large quantities. It is also cooked into 
pies, puddings and dumplings; but it is 
greatly relished in its simple form, and it 
is no uncommon thing to see a cowboy 
eat a quart bowlful at one sitting. It is es¬ 
pecially esteemed for its dietetic qualities. 

“The camp changes location daily, as the 
round-up moves across the country. If 
possible, it is located near timber. To 
begin with, the cook secures 2 logs of 
green timber, according to the size of the 
outfit. These logs he places on the ground 
side by side and about 8 inches apart. 
Then he builds his fire of dry stove wood 
between the logs. If the outfit is destined 
to traverse a treeless country, a supply of 
stove wood is taken along in the camp 
wagon, and instead of cooking over a pair 
of logs a narrow trench is dug in the 
ground and the fire built in that. The 
cooking is done in large pots, pans and 
kettles, with a Dutch oven added. 

The cook turns out about 3 o’clock in 
the morning. No matter what the weather 
may be, it must be done. In wind storm 
or rain storm breakfast must be served. 
About 4 o’clock he wakes the remainder of 
the crew. The sleepy cowboys turn out 
reluctantly, because their sleep was sweet 
and their bodies tired from much hard rid¬ 
ing. They souse their faces in buckets of 
cold water. If there is a spring or creek 
near, they prefer to perform their ablu¬ 
tions there. Then they saddle their bron¬ 
cos; after which there is a call to break¬ 
fast. Each cowboy is supplied with a 
knife, fork, spoon and a large tin plate. 
Of course, there is a good sized cup of 
coffee, for that grateful beverage is drunk 
in unlimited quantities in the cow camp. 
He has a plate or 2 for side dishes. Then 
each cowboy marches up to thf* campfire, 
where there is a smoking row of pots and 
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kettles, and helps himself to what he 
wants. He retires and allows another to 
take his turn. After supplying themselves 
they all sit a short distance from the fire 
in a picturesque group on the ground and 
partake of their morning meal. That is 
the only regular meal of the day, as they 
come in from the range at all hours until 
sometimes late in the evening. The cook 
replenishes his pots and kettles and, as the 
cheap restaurant man says, gives 'meals at 
all hours.’ 

“Fresh, hot coffee is kept constantly on 
tap, and is largely indulged in by the tired 
cowboys as they come in from a long, 
hard ^lop. No cheap grade of coffee is 
furnished, either, but the best the market 
will afford. This is the only stimulant 
permitted on the round-up, save in case 
of sickness. 

“Occasionally the bill of fare is varied 
by the addition of some kind of wild fowl 
or by jack rabbits which the cowboys shoot 
while out on the range. The mining pros¬ 
pector in the mountains has a much better 
opportunity to indulge in the luxury of 
wild game and fish. He may shoot deer, 
elk, bear, mountain sheep, rabbits, grouse, 
sage hens, etc. The streams are also filled 
with trout, so that the mountain bill of 
fare may be made superior to that of the 
plains.” 


FOOD SUPPLIED DTTRING THE SIEGE OF 
MAFEKING. 

The following statements regarding the 
food supplied during the siege of Mafe- 
king are included in a report by General 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell: 

“Early jn the siege I took over all mer¬ 
chant stocks and put* everybody on rations. 
Beginning on the usual scale, I gradually 
reduced it to the lowest that would allow 
of the men being fit for duty. During the 
latter part of the siege, no extras of any 
kind were obtainable. All lived strictly 
on the following scale: 

At first. Latterly. 

Meat . I pound ^ to i pound 

Bread . i “ 5 ounces 

Vegetables . i “ 6 “ 

Coffee . 1-3 ounce 1-3“ 

Salt . 

Sugar . 2 “ 

Tea . H “ 

Sowens . i quart 

The first ration was calculated to fur^ 
nish 142 grams protein, with a fuel value 
of 2,517 calories; the latter, 149 grams 
protein and 2,722 calories. 

“We had a large stock of meat, both 
live and tinned. For livestock, we had to 
open up a wide extent of grazing ground. 
We ate the fresh meat first in order to 
avoid loss from enemy’s fire, failure of 
grass and water, lung sickness, etc. The 


tinned meat we stored in bomb-proof 
chambers, and kept as reserve. During 
the last 2 months, we were on horseflesh 
3 days a week. Our stocks of meal were 
comparatively small, but we had a large 
supply of forage oats. Those we ground* 
into flour, and fermented the residue into 
sowens, a form of porridge. The remain¬ 
ing husks went as forage to the horses. 
Fresh vegetables were largely grown 
within the defences, and for a greater part 
of the siege formed a regular portion of 
the ration. 

“The cost of feeding the troops was 
IS. 3d. per ration, or, with fresh vege¬ 
tables, IS. 6d.; about 3d. below the con¬ 
tract price in peace. Civilians paid 2s., 
and women in the laager is. 2d. All 
liquor was taken over and issued in ‘tots' 
to the troops on wet nights. This, I think, 
saved much sickness. 

“For the natives, we established 4 soup 
kitchens, at which horse stew was sold 
daily, and 5 sowen kitchens. Natives 
were all registered, to prevent fraud, and 
bought rations at i quart per adult, and i 
pint per child, at 3d. a pint. Defence 
watchmen, workmen, police, etc., and certi¬ 
fied destitute persons were given free ra¬ 
tions. The kitchens so managed paid their 
own expenses. 

“Our master baker made up our forage 
oats into a good form of bread. The oats 
were winnowed, cleaned, kiln dried, steam 
sieved twice, and made into bread in the. 
usual way, with a small admixture of Boer 
meal.” 

Regarding sowens. General Baden- 
Powell says: “This is a form of porridge, 
made from the fermented bran of oats 
after the flour has been extracted for mak¬ 
ing bread. One hundred pounds of bran 
in 37 gallons of water give 33 gallons of 
sowens. On this we fed both natives and 
whites. We had 5 sowen kitchens, each 
capable of producing 800 gallons daily. It 
was sold at 6d. a quart to those not en¬ 
titled to it as a ration. 

“The horses which we used for meat 
were, as a rule, so poor in condition that 
we found it best to cut off the flesh from 
the bones and mince it for issue as a ra¬ 
tion. The remainder of the carcass then 
went to the soup kitchen. The mince was 
mixed with spice and saltpetre, and made 
up into sausages, the intestines of the 
same animals being used for sausage skins. 
The meat thus treated lasted longer, and 
was more palatable.” 


BLANCHING CELERY. 

Celery is blanched to deprive it of its 
natural green color and of certain bitter 
properties, thus rendering it more palat¬ 
able. The desired end is attained by the 
exclusion of light from the stalks. All ar« 
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familiar with the fact that plants which 
grow in the dark are white or nearly so. 
If grass is accidentally covered with a 
board or stone a few days it turns yellow, 
that is, it blanches. Celery bleaching is us¬ 
ually accomplished by heaping earth against 
the plants, nearly to the tops of the stalks 
in the trenches or beds where they are 
grown. This keeps the light from the plants, 
but does not stop their growth. Boards 
about a foot wide are also used for exclud¬ 
ing the light. They are leaned against the 
plant on either side of the row and held 
in position by wire hooks, cleats or other 
means. Drain tiles and stiff wrapping paper, 
are sometimes used for covering the celery 
in such a way as to secure bleaching, as is 
also moss, especially in Florida. Some¬ 
times the plants are set so closely 
together that they shade and bleach 
themselves. This is the method em¬ 
ployed in the so-called “new celery cul¬ 
ture,” which is simply the growing of va¬ 
rieties with self-blanching tendencies in 
rows 8 to 12 inches distant either way 
and banking or boarding up the outside 
rows only. 

At the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station a test was made of the 
relative merits of blanching with earth and 
with boards. In some cases celery 
blanched with boards was ready for mar¬ 
ket earlier than that blanched with soil; 
but the celery so blanched was decidedly 
inferior, and, as a rule, was long, slender, 
pithy and bitter, while that blanched with 
soil was exceedingly large, crisp and 
tender. 

In experiments at the New York Cor¬ 
nell Agricultural Experiment Station, on 
forcing celery in the greenhouse for the 
early market, all the usual methods of 
bleaching were tried, but without success. 
When, however, the plants were wrapped 
with a thick, hard wrapping paper with an 
almost “sized” surface, the bleaching was 
successful. By this method “the stalks 
were brought together and tied and a 
width of paper reaching to within 2 or 3 
inches of the tops of the leaves was rolled 
tightly about the plants. As the plants 
grew, another width of paper was rolled 
about the first, and again, reaching nearly 
the top of the plant.” Two applications 
of the paper were found to be sufficient. 
From a month to 6 weeks were required to 
bleach the celery by this process in a cool 
house in April and May. 


SOME EUROPEAN FOOD CUSTOMS. 

Discussing the foods of foreign lands, a 
writer in a recent magazine states that in 
Europe many families at Easter partake of 
Iambs roasted whole and stuffed with 
truffles and pistachio nuts. This dish is 
universal in Turkey, and is seen in the 


street booths, ready to carve into portions. 

In France and Germany all vegetables 
are well cooked, including carrots, cauli¬ 
flower, celeriac, cardoons, artichokes, 
morels and cepes (varieties of mush¬ 
rooms), and string beans. 

The chicken stew with cream and pap¬ 
rika is peculiar to Hungary. 

In Norway will be found anchovies and 
caviare, salmon and ^me, including rein¬ 
deer. Norwegian caviare has cloves in it 
and is not quite so fine as a brand of black 
caviare which is made in Hamburg. 
Ptarmigan, or white grouse, is baked in 
earthenware, with wine and spices to ex¬ 
tract its rich flavor. Reindeer will be 
found equal to venison. Rod grode, a 
jelly of currants and sago, is the most 
popular Norse dessert. Salads of red her¬ 
rings, anchovies and potatoes are indigen¬ 
ous to Norway and Sweden. 

In Russia the sterlet and sturgeon are 
found, the finest fishes that swim. The 
latter is caught in the Volga and in the 
Caspian sea, and its roes are made into 
caviare. Sturgeon is braised in cham¬ 
pagne and offered to royalty. The caper¬ 
cailzie, also found in Scotland, flies over 
the estates of princes and, when brought 
low, is a delectable substitute for turkey. 
Russia is the country of zadzouska, or cold 
appetizers; a table covered with salads, 
sandwiches and pickles is spread at the 
doorway of every dining-room of preten¬ 
sion. The greatest variety and ingenuity 
prevail. Bears’ paws, stewed with wine 
and bacon and vegetables, is a dish popular 
with sportsmen. Borscha, a soup of beets, 
is dear to all classes. 


A yearly subscription to Recreation fur¬ 
nishes one of the most delightful, instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining presents you can pos¬ 
sibly give a man or boy who is interested 
in nature, in fishing, shooting, amateur pho¬ 
tography; or, who is fond of the woods, 
the fields, the mountains, the lakes or the 
rivers. 

Many of the presents which people give 
their friends afford pleasure only for a 
few days, or weeks. A subscription to 
Recreation means solid comfort a whole 
year. It reminds your friend 12 times dur¬ 
ing the year of your kindness and generos¬ 
ity. There are many men and women who 
for 5 years past have annually sent in long 
lists of names of friends, accompanied with 
a check, in order that these friends might 
be made happy a whole year. Would it not 
be well for you to adopt this plan? 

Try it and see how grateful the recipient 
will be. 


“Is your husband going West on the 
advice of his physician?” 

“No; on the advice of his lawyer!”—Ex¬ 
change. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS FOR 4 YEARS 


Read the deadly parallel columns: 



1855. 

1896. 

1900. 

X901. 

January .. 

. $379 

$723 

$3,205 

$3,903 

February . 

. 256 

693 

2.151 

3,267 

March ... 

. 300 

1,049 

1,919 

3.710 

April. 

. 342 

64s 

1.570 

2,760 

May . 

. 292 

902 

1,377 

2,303 

June. 

. 307 

770 

971 

2,016 

July . 

. 345 

563 

854 

2,000 

August ... 

. 306 

601 

1,262 

2 . 24 S 

September 

. 498 

9 SI 

1,464 

1,940 

October .. 

. 438 

969 

1,842 

2,227 

November 

- 556 

1.054 

2,060 

2,570 

December 

. 652 

1,853 

4,742 

4,981 


$4,671 

10,773 

23.741 

33 i 922 


A gain of $10,181 over 1901. Not so 
bad. when you recall that Paddy Marlin 
has spent at least $100,000 trying to kill 
Recreation. 

If you doubt the accuracy of these fig¬ 
ures remember you can see the letters that 
brought all this money any day, if you 
will call here. 

Office hours: 4 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT FAVORS G.^ME 
PRESERVES. 

The following letter is self-explanatory: 

The League op American Sportsmen, 
Office 23 W. 24TH St., 

New York, Oct. 29, 1901. 
To His Excellency, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I beg to suggest that in your 
annual message to Congress you advise 
and urge the enactment of certain laws of 
wnich we are in urgent need for protection 
of American wild animals, birds and for¬ 
ests. 

Among these measures I respectfully call 
your attention to the need of a law mak¬ 
ing all the Western forest reservations 
game preserves, in the same sense and un¬ 
der regulations similar to those in force 
in the Yellowstone National Park. 

We have several regiments of cavalry 
that must be maintained somewhere. One 
company, of each regiment could be sta¬ 
tioned on each of these reservations to 
do scout and police duty. This would 
keep men and horses in splendid condi¬ 
tion at all times. In addition to these, 10 
or 12 citizen scouts should be employed 
for each preserve: and this would be prac¬ 
tically the only expense the Government 
would have to incur in maintaining these 
forests as game preserves. 

Another thing the Government should 
certainly do is to purchase the Allard herd 


of buffalo, and maintain it for at least a 
long term of years, on the range it now 
occupies. The animals could be bought 
at a reasonable price and the grazing priv¬ 
ilege could be leased from the Flathead 
Indians at a nominal sum per year. The 
increase of the herd could be distributed 
among city parks, zoological societies and 
private owners. Thus the species could 
be perpetuated in this country for all time 
to come. 

A liberal appropriation should be made 
to carry out that provision of the Lacey 
law which authorizes the Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture to engage in the propagation and 
distribution of game birds. 

I need not take up your time with argu¬ 
ments as to the urgent need of these meas¬ 
ures. No man is more thoroughly familiar 
with the situation than you are, and any¬ 
thing you might say to Congress on the 
subject would have greater weight than 
the same words would have had if uttered 
by any one of your predecessors, because 
every public man knows your interest in 
the cause of game protection. 

Hoping you may see fit to adopt these 
suggestions, I am 

Yours respectfully, 

G. O. Shields, Pres. 

Here is what the President said about it 
in his annual message: 

Certain of the forest reserves should also be 
made preserves for the wild forest creatures. All 
of the reserves should be better protected from 
fires. Many of them need special protection be¬ 
cause of the great injury done by live stock, above 
all by sheep. The increase in deer, elk, and other 
animals in the Yellowstone park, shows what may 
be expected when other mountain forests are prop¬ 
erly guarded. Some of these areas have been 
so denuded of surface vegetation by overgrazing 
that the gp’ound-breeding birds, including grouse 
and quails, and many mammals, including deer, 
have been exterminated or driven away. At the 
same time the water-storing capacity of the sur¬ 
face has been decreased or destroyed, thus pro¬ 
moting floods in times of rain and diminishing 
the flow of streams between rains. 

In cases where natural conditions have been 
restored for a few years, vegetation has again 
carpeted the ground, birds and deer are coming 
back, and hundreds of persons, especially from 
the immediate neighborhood, go each summer to 
enjoy the privilege of camping. Some, at least, 
of the forest reserves should afford perpetual pro¬ 
tection to the native fauna and flora, safe havens 
of refuge to our rapidly diminishing wild animals 
of the larger kinds, and free camping grounds for 
the ever-increasing numbers of men and women 
who have learned to find rest, health and recrea¬ 
tion in the splendid forests and flower-clad mead¬ 
ows of our mountains. The forest reserves should 
be set apart forever for the use and benefit of 
our people as a whole, and not sacrificed to the 
shortsighted greed of a few. 

Some important measures, looking to 
tlie.se ends, will be introduced in Congress 
at an early date, and all League mefnWs 
will be asked t« aid in securing their 
passage. 










WHAT INKIE THINKS. 



Last fall 2 contemptible game butchers 
were arrested by Nelson Yarnall, his 
brother Silas Yarnall, and Jack McCabe in 
the Wind River country, charged with 
killing elk for the teeth. The teeth hunt¬ 
ers were taken before Richard Green, Jus¬ 
tice of the Peace at Dubois, Wyo., where 
one of the men, Rudolph Rosencrans, 
pleaded guilty to the killing of 26 elk, and 
was fined $25 and costs, the total amount 
being $38.80. The other 'butcher was al¬ 
lowed to go free. The Wyoming law pro¬ 
vides a minimum fine of $25, and a maxi¬ 
mum fine of $100 and imprisonment for 6 
months for the crime with which these 
men were charged, and it is a shame and 
disgrace to the State of Wyoming that a 
man who would release a confessed cul¬ 
prit such as Rosencrans on so light a pun¬ 
ishment. should be allow^ed to occupy the 
position of a magistrate. At this rate Jus¬ 
tice Green seeme to figure the value of a 



bull elk at about $1.49? I trust Justice 
Green’s neighbors will see to it that when 
his term of office expires he shall lie al¬ 
lowed to retire to private lift. 
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The Betz herd of bristle backs made 
their usual cruise to Carolina last fall, re¬ 
turning to Philadelphia in December, with 
840 ducks and geese hanging about the 
rigging of their yacht. As usual these men 
had themselves and their yacht photo¬ 
graphed, and certain of the Philadelphia 
papers published the pictures, with the 
ancient Philadelphia style of laudation. 

The sportsmen of this country could do 
the cause of game protection an immense 
service by invariably writing the editors of 
papers that eulogize game hogs and con¬ 
demning the aforesaid editors in vigorous 
and emphatic English. The daily papers 
print such articles and pictures for revenue 
only, and if they could be made to 
understand that they displease rnore peo¬ 
ple than they please by displaying such 
disgpisting pictures and comments, they 
would quit it. Gentlemen, it is up to you 
to stop this custom of patting game hogs 
on the back. 


It is estimated that 5,000 deer were killed 
in the Adirondacks last fall, and that 23 of 
the men who were hunting them were 
either killed or wounded. This record 
should prove a decided advantage to the 
deer in that country. It would seem that 
sensible men would not care to go in there 
to hunt next year. Any man of courage 
is willing to go into battle and take all 
kinds of chances of being shot when there 
is an enemy in front of him; but I can not 
understand how any man would be willing 
to be shot full of holes for the mere sake 
of killing a timid, inoffensive deer. One 
thing is certain; some one must devise a 
bullet-proof armor for hunters, or else 
men must quit hunting in the Adiron¬ 
dacks and in Maine. 


The 2 beautiful snow pictures pub¬ 
lished on page 8, of January Recreation, 
were made by Mr. A. D. Richmond, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and should have been credi¬ 
ted to him instead of to Mr. D. H. Darling. 
The prints were sent in by Mr. Richmond 
some 2 years ago but unfortunately his 
name and address were not written on 
them. At a subsequent date Dr. Darling 
sent me a series of similar pictures, and a 
letter with them, which was printed on 
page 32, of January Recreation, and I sup¬ 
posed when I sent Mr. Richmond’s pictures 
to the engraver, that I was sending those 
made by Mr. Darling. Both series of views 
were equally good, and I deeply regret 
that the lines should have become snarled 
in this way. 


The following additions have been made 
to the Recreation group in the New York 
Zoological park since last report: 

C D. Brown, Rutherford, N. J., 

1 Uinir 


4 Black-crowned night herons. 

4 Yellow-crowned night herons. 

Melville Chapman, Rutherford, N. J., 

I Screech owl. 

Miss Doane, Waterlily. North Carolina, 

1 Black duck. 

Roy A. Latham, Orient Point, L. I., N. Y., 

1 Loon. 

I Picd-billcd grebe. 

Francis J. Rauh, No. 522 E. 141st St., N. Y. C., 
1 Opossum. 


HOW IT AFFECTS US. 

The editor’s raving and tearing his hair, 
The business manager’s sunk in despair. 
The poet is crazy, the artist has struck, 
The boss of the press-room is running 
amuck, 

The bookkeeper’s sick, the stenographer’s 
sad. 

The office boy’s blue and the porter is mad; 
His reckless profanity isn’t reproved 
For we feel the same way now the office is 
moved. 

The unanswered letters securely repose 
In some hidden place that the Lord only 
, knows; 

We write with a pencil, for no one can 
think 

What has become of the bottles of ink. 
The ads for the paper have all disappeared 
And if we can’t find ’em the issue is 
queered. 

The types and the cuts are all battered 
and grooved, 

They’re not fit to print, now the office has 
moved. 

The painters are working right over our 
heads, 

Our desks are bespattered with purples and 
reds; 

The chink of the gas-fitter’s hammer we 
hear. 

The carpenter hammers away by our ear. 
It will be very nice by and by. we’ll allow. 
But what worries us is the here and the 
now. 

We know when it’s settled ’twill be much 
improved, 

But Lord! what a mess now the office is 
moved. 

—Exchange. 

Printer: How many copies of that book 
do you want me to print? 

Publisher: We are advertising advance 
orders for 100,000, aren’t we? 

“Yes.” 

“Well, print 600. Let’s see how it goes.” 
—Exchange. 


A fond mother, hearing that an earth¬ 
quake was coming, sent her boys to the 
house of a friend in the country. She im¬ 
mediately received the following telegram: 
“Take your boys away, and send along 
the earthquake.” 
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DEER HUNTING IN ONTARIO. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System an¬ 
nounces that the deer hunting season in 
Ontario resulted most satisfactorily to the 
hunters who went into that district during 
the open season of 1901. Though com¬ 
plete information with regard to the num¬ 
ber of licenses issued this year has not yet 
come to hand, it is estimated that over 
5.000 licenses were issued; and hunting 
parties and others estimate the deer killed 
to be about one and a half deer to each 
hunter. This would make a total of 7,500 
deer killed. It is somewhat marvelous 
how the stock of deer keeps pace with the 
number killed, but it seems that each year 
they are becoming more numerous, and 
there is an increase instead of a diminu¬ 
tion. This is accounted for by the short¬ 
ness of the open season, which runs from 
November ist to 15th, and by the sjtrict 
prosecution by the Ontario Government of 
anyone transgressing the laws. The wan¬ 
ton slaughter which, no doubt, would have 
prevailed had hunters been allowed to kill 
at their pleasure has thus been prevented 
to a great extent, and one of the best 
heritages of the public has been saved. This 
year the Canadian Express Company alone 
carried 2,372 deer, which is an increase over 
the season of 1900 of 878 deer, the total 
weight of these shipments amounting to 
236,637 pounds. All these shipments were 
made from points located on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, the largest number of car¬ 
cases being taken out of the Magnetawan 
river region, the Muskoka lakes district 
and points on their Northern Division 
North of Huntsville. Of course, this is 
not a criterion of the number that are 
killed, as this does not include those killed 
by settlers, Indians and half breeds and by 
those hunters who do not have to express 
their deer to their homes; nor the wound¬ 
ed deer which get away and die; nor those 
killed and eaten by the 5,000 hunters and 
their dogs during the 2 weeks they are in 
the woods. Taking all these into consider¬ 
ation, there could not have been less than 
8,000 or 9,000 deer killed during the season 
of 1901. 


SUCCESSFUL SHIPMENT OF LIVE DEER. 

Nelson, New Zealand, 

Mr. Charles Payne, Wichita, Kan. 

Dear Sir—I owe you an account of the 
journeyings and unqualified success at¬ 
tending the importation of the 5 Vir¬ 
ginia deer purchased from you. First of 
all, I presume you railed them from Kan¬ 
sas to ^Frisco. Thence they had a 3 weeks* 
boat journey to Auckland, when they 


were transshipped to the Quarantine, 
where they remained exactly 2 months, 
and I believe in a none too large en¬ 
closure. From Quarantine they were 
shipped for a 4 days’ journey to Nelson. 
On account of the extreme roughness of 
the weather we detained them here a week 
and then shipped them in a small boat 
to Collingwood, the most isolated part of 
this Province, where they are doing well. 
The necessary period of quarantine is 60 
days, but on account of our deer shoot¬ 
ing season being open at the time we 
thought it best to keep them out of harm 
until the season was over. Their appear¬ 
ance on arru^al here was more than ex¬ 
cellent. Sleek, and with magnificent coats, 
they were the admiration of all. Such a 
success, after all the knocking about they 
have had, would lead me to believe that 
you could send animals successfully to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. 

Thanking you for what you have done 
for us, I am. Yours faithfully, 

J. R. Macdonald, Secy. 


A NEW FOLDING STEREO. 

The Blair Camera Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued a new catalogue of the 
Hawk-Eye camera, which should be in the 
hands of every amateur photographer. A 
new field of work for amateurs is sug¬ 
gested in this little book. On page 8 are 
a cut and a description of a Stereo camera 
which makes pictures of the usual and pop¬ 
ular size for use in the stereoscope, and 
which sells for $25. This camera is pro¬ 
vided with an excellent double lens and 
double bellows, and yet folds up into so 
small a space it can be carried in an over¬ 
coat pocket, or in a small valise. A good 
stereoscope can be bought at a surprisingly 
low price nowadays, and anyone familiar 
with the power of these instruments knows 
how greatly a picture may be improved by 
making it double, and then looking at it 
through stereo lenses. 

Send for a copy of this new catalogue, 
and when you get it, study this stereo 
Hawk-Eye carefully. The company will 
send you some sample views made with 
this instrument, and they will certainly 
prove of great interest to you. When you 
write, please mention Recreation. 


THE OLD STILL NEW. 

The calendar season has returned, and 
among the most notable samples of that 
class of work that have yet come to hand 
is the one from E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. This company 
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was established a little ove.* loo years ago, 
and the present calendar is issued as a 
centennial souvenir. An historical insert 
goes with this calendar, giving a brief 
history of the building up of this great in¬ 
dustry and some interesting pictures of 
events in which DuPont powder has 
figured. These are Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie; a picture of a typical Indian 
warrior; a primitive coal mine and a mod¬ 
em battleship. 

I am authorized to say that only a lim¬ 
ited edition of this calendar has been is¬ 
sued, and that it will be sent free, together 
with a copy of the historical chart, to 
persons mentioning Recreation, as long as 
the edition lasts, but that preference will 
be given to those who enclose 3 cents for 
postage. 

A cut of this calendar is shown on an¬ 
other page of this issue. 

ONE IN A HUNDRED. 

Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, the Phila¬ 
delphia promoters of advertising, have is¬ 
sued their 1902 calendar. As usual, the back¬ 
ground, and main sheet, of this calendar is 
an art work, enhanced in beauty by the 
tasteful colors of the printer. The 12 
sheets containing the dates of the months 
have a restful, dark, green background, 
the large figures in white catching the eye 
at a great distance. In each sheet are epi¬ 
grammatic sentences bearing on the possi¬ 
bilities of business during the year. This 
calendar is one in a hundred for artistic 
beauty and real usefulness. The demand 
is always great, and whoever would have 
a copy should sent 25 cents before the 
edition runs low. This is a merely nomi¬ 
nal price to cover the cost of printing, 
handling and postage. Address N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Chestnut and Eighth streets, 
Philadelphia. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR DOG. 

Don’t fail to read the advertisement of 
the Polk Miller Drug Co., appearing in 
another portion of this issue. For 3 cents 
in stamps they will send you a revised 
edition of Polk Miller’s book on “Dogs— 
Their Ailpjents—How to Treat Them,” in¬ 
cluding a pedigree blank for which they 
make no charge. This book is invaluable 
to every dog owner, inasmuch as it de¬ 
scribes accurately the various symptoms 
accompanying the more frequent ailments 
with which dogs are afflicted. More sick 
dogs have been made well by the timely 
use of “Sergeant’s Dog Remedies,” the 
leading line of prescriptions manufactured 
by this firm, than possibly any other medium 
in existence. Polk Miller will cheerfully 
answer any inquiry in regard to his prep¬ 
arations, or as to the ailment with which 
your dog may be afOicted. 


ISS 

In a recent article on the growth of 
traffic on the New York Central Railway, 
the Rochester Herald says, “The New 
York Central may well be called the 
thoroughfare of the nation.” 

This statement was brought out by the 
last census, which shows that of the peo¬ 
ple living in cities of 8,000 or more in¬ 
habitants, more than one-half live along 
the New York Central lines; and of the 
people living in cities of 100,000 or more in¬ 
habitants, two-thirds live along the New 
York Central lines. 

These and other startling figures are 
given in No. 13 of the “Four Track Se¬ 
ries,” of which a copy can be obtained by 
writing to Mr. George H. Daniels, G. P. 
A.. New York. 


Mr. R. H. Pooler, Serena, Ill., makes a 
cartridge belt that is e.xactly what every 
shot gun shooter would want if he knew 
about it. The belt is made of a web, 
and has a suspender to pass over the 
shoulders. The cartridge holders are all 
the new model patented by Mr. Pooler. 
The belt is fastened in front by a new style 
of clasp, which is easy and rapid to manipu¬ 
late, and which when hooked will stay until 
unhooked by hand. Stringers for carrying 
game can be attached to the belt at will. 
Write Mr. Pooler for his illustrated circu¬ 
lar and for a sample cartridge holder, 
which will be sent free to anyone mention¬ 
ing Recreation. 


Leeds & Lippincott, of Haddon Hall, 
one of the big hotels at Atlantic City, N. 
J., have issued a book that is an exquisite 
work of art. It contains 6 full page pic¬ 
tures printed in color, illustrating the 
hotel inside and out, the beach, the famous 
board walk, the golf grounds, etc., in such 
a way as to make anyone who examines 
the lx)ok long for an opportunity to see 
this famous resort for himself. 

These people have also issued a calendar, 
which is one of the neatest and most beau¬ 
tiful of the season. Both of these will be 
sent free to anyone asking for them and 
mentioning Recreation. 


The Hazard cup, emblematic of the 
world’s wing shot championship, was won 
at Kansas City December 21st. by C. W. 
Budd. by the score of 30 straight. F. S. 
Parmlee was second with 34 in a field of 
32 representative expert shooters. Both 
gentlemen use U. M. C. factory loaded 
shot shells. This contest was followed by 
a team shoot between Omaha and Kansas 
City, 10 men on a side, sho'oting at 25 
birds each. Every member of the victo¬ 
rious Omaha team shot U. M. C. factory 
loaded ammunition, as did 6 of the Kansas 
City shooters. 
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The Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
have issued a calendar for 1902, which is 
sure to be popular. The picture represents 
a hunting girl armed with a Harrington & 
Richardson gun, and the result shows that 
these people knew where to go for an art¬ 
ist that could do this kind of work. He 
should have signed the picture, but un¬ 
fortunately he has not done so. 

This calendar will make an attractive 
hanger f'>r any office or den, and will be 
sent free to persons asking for it and men¬ 
tioning Recreation. 


Sportsmen who visit New York during 
the winter should all go to Wallack’s thea¬ 
tre. Col. R. E. Moss, the manager of that 
house, is a thorough sportsman, a big game 
hunter, a member of the L. A. S., and vice- 
warden of the New York Division. Sports¬ 
men may therefore rest assured they will 
always find at this house high class enter¬ 
tainment, and that they will be courteously 
and properly taken care of. 


The Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, 
on behalf of the National Export Exposi¬ 
tion, awarded to the International Corre¬ 
spondence Schools the highest award, a 
diploma and a silver medal. The specific 
reason for the award, as stated in the 
diploma, is a unique, thorough and compre¬ 
hensive system of technical education by 
correspondence. 


Editor: Who sent in this item about 
that last hailstorm? 

Sub-Editor: Young Jenkins, of Podunk. 
Why? 

Editor: Why, he says some of the hail 
stones were as large as canary birds’ eggs; 
that chap is too honest to be a reporter; 
just drop him a line and offer him the 
position of cashier in this establishment.— 
Puck. 


I received the canoe you sent me as a 
premium for 12 subscriptions. It is the 
third canoe I have had recently. The other 
2 were canvas and far inferior to my 
new one in every respect. The ease with 
which I secured the premium makes it the 
cheapest canoe I have ever received or ever 
expect to receive. I thank you sincerely 
for it. Lin Smith, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Anxious Father (from top of stairs)— 
Say. Mary Jane! 

Mary Jane—Yes, papa. 

“Is it eleven o’clock yet?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Well, give the young man my compli¬ 
ments, and ask him to kindly close the 
front door from the outside.”—Chicago 
Daily News. 


“Hello! What’s your hurry?” 

“I’m going out to Subbiibhurst to look 
at a piece of property a real estate man 
wants to sell me.” 

“Ah! Want to see how the land lies, 
eh?” 

“Yes. Also how the land agent lies.”— 
Exchange. 


The Syracuse gun you gave me as a 
premium for 30 subscriptions came prompt¬ 
ly. It is a good hard shooter, and I would 
not take $40 for it to-day. It took me one 
day to get my 30 subscribers. 

E. L. Benson, Omaha, Neb. 


I received the Harrington & Richardson 
automatic hammerless revolver and am 
much pleased with its shooting. It is a 
handsome weapon, too. 

W. G. Wright, 
Hawkesbury, Ont, Can. 


The Thompson hunting boots arrived to¬ 
day. They are a perfect fit and are just 
what I wanted. Allow me to thank you 
for your kindness and promptness in send¬ 
ing them. E. S. Mack. Beaver Falls, Pa. 


The Marble pocket axe which you sent 
me for 3 subscriptions came to hand. It 
is perfection. 

I. J. Engelson, Watson, Minn. 


Mrs. Myles—“That hat makes your face 
look short.” 

Mrs. Styles—“That’s funny. It made 
my husband’s face look long.” 


Received the Shattuck gun as a premium. 
It surpasses my expectations. 

W. T. Adderley, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Recreation is the best book for amateur 
photography and outdoor sport that I have 
ever read. It is everything the name im¬ 
plies. S. L. Hunt, Stamford, Conn. 


The Indian Paddler canoe arrived in 
good order. It is a beauty and finely fin¬ 
ished. Please accept my sincere thanks. 
Robert Shirley, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Recreation brings me more enjoyment 
than any other periodical I read. May the 
good work go on. 

B. Frayer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Judge—“You say the defendant turned 
and whistled to the dog. What followed?” 

Intelligent Witness—“The dog.”—Ex¬ 
change. 


I received the Shakespeare reel all right, 
and am well pleased with it. 

A. F. Flick, Cleveland, O. 
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Hayner's 



PVRE 

WHI 5 REY 


Direct from Distiller 

Ja ^ ^ ^ Consumer 


FOUR lUU QUARK 

EXPRESS jmmiD ‘yOS 

sms MiMEUMENS PROfllS 

PREVENTS ADULTERATION 

|vr.nce/<y<>6 I 

Hajmer’s pure double copper distilled Rye Whiskey has 
been sold to Consumers direct from our own Distillery, 
knovn as " Hayner’s Registered Distillery No. 2, Tenth 
District, Ohio.” No other Distillers sell to consumers 
direct. Those who offer to sell you whiskey in this way- 
are speculators who buy to sell again, on which plan 
they are compelled to add a profit, which you can save 
by buying from us direct. 


Wc will send four full quiirts of Hayncr's Seven-Ycar- 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye Whi^ey for $3*20^ ex¬ 
press prepaid* We ship on approval in plain^ sealed boxes» 
with no marks to indicate contents* When you receive and 
test itf if not satisfactory return it at our expense and we 
will return your $3*20* 


Such whiskey os we offer you for $3.20 cannot be purchased elsewhere for less than 
$5.00, and the low price at which we offer it saves you the addition of middler.ien’s profits, 
brides you are guaranteed the certainty of pure whiskey, absolutely free from adulteration- 

Referknces. —Third National Bank, Dayton ; State National Bank, St. Louis, or 
any of the Express Companies. 

WRITE NEAREST ADDRESS 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 

226.232 West Fifth Street, Dayton, O. 305-307 S. Seventh St, St. Louis, Mo. 

K.B.—Ortos from Aril., CoL, CiL, Idibo, Moot., Nrp.,N.M*x., Ora.,Utah,Wish.,Wjo., mult <bI 1 for SO qto.b 7 fMgfat, prapaUU 


I guarantee the above firm to do as it agrees.—E ditor. 


Digitized by tjOOQle 
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T O THOSE WHO HAVE NOT SEEN THE 
work produced by these remarkable Panoramic 
Cameras it is a revelation. The Revolving Lens 
takes everything in sight, working on the principle of 
a focal plane shutter. 


b the kind sf nhotoordnb 




Our Co-operativePlan 

We are selling directly to the consumer 
from the factory. We have adopted the 
plan of selling these cameras on monthly 
payments. You have the camera while 
you are paying for it. This certainly shows 
our confidence both in our cameras and 

in human nature. Write us for full particulars. 


Multiscope & Film Co., 


No. 136 JEFFERSON STREET 
BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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** For q>ort the lens is better than the gun. ** 

1 wish to make this department of the utmost 
use to amateurs. I skall^ therefore^ be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs relating to their experi¬ 
ence in photography. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN THE ANNUAL 
CONTEST. 

Recreation's 6th annual photo compe¬ 
tition closed November 20, 1901. Mr. H. 
M. Shrady, the sculptor, Mr. Louis Akin, 
one of Recreation's staff artists, and Mr. 
James Cruikshank, a well known mechani¬ 
cal engineer and inventor, were chosen as 
judges. They devoted several hours to a 
careful and conscientious examination of 
the pictures, and awarded prizes as fol¬ 
lows: 

lit—Upper Sacramento River, W. H. Bartlett, 
and—In Full Sail, D. W. Flint. 

3rd—Fly Fishing, H. G. Higbee. 

4th—A Howling Coyote, E. N. Good. 

5th—Besieged, J. E. Tyler. 

6th—All in a Row, R. H. Beebe. 

7th—Willow Ptarmigan on Nest, Evan Lewis. 
8th—Resting, Mrs. P. B. Kirschner. 

9th—Homers, H. H. Hess, 
loth—A Hunter’s Solace, C W. Long, 
nth—Wild Goose on Nest, Mrs. E. E. Law¬ 
rence. 

lath—Bird and Eggs, H. P. Gosney. 

13th—In the Rush of Watery D. G. Tolies. 

14th—A Natural Pose, W. H. Fisher. 

15th—His Best Day, W. L. Wilcox. 

16th—Meddling with Danger, H. G. Higbee. 
17th—Nest of Ruffed Grouse, W. H. Fisher. 
18th—A Good One, E. D. Hess. 

19th—Muskrat^ W. StaHc. 

aoth—A Prairie Gopher, Clinton A, Smith. 

list—Hen Hawk, J. Bauer. 

aand—BugliM, O. H. Hill. 

23rd—Wild Gwse, Mrs. E. E. Lawrence. 

24th—Live Wild Rabbit, Dr, T. B. Pardoe. 

25tb—Up a Tree, J. H. Miller. 

26th—Taking a Sun Bath, F. N. Wood. 

27th—Six 0 \lock P. M^ H. E. Loftie. 

28th—A Morning Nip, K. C. W. Lett. 

29th—I’m Busy, J. R. Peterson. 

30th—A Good Retriever, T. E. Stanley. 

31st—Rosy Gulls H. K. Job. 

32nd—Dash at Close Quarters, B. L. Nichols. 
33rd—A Lodge in the Wilderness, Mrs. P. B. 
Kirschner. 

34th—Thank You. C. M. H^. 

35th—Hairy Woodpecker, C. C. Speight. 

36th—Owlets, Clinton A. Smith. 

37th—Thinking It Over, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

38th—Quails in the Stubble, E. C. Thatcher. 

The Special Prize offered for the best 
photograph of a live wild animal was 
awarded to Mr. H. S. Walker, Jr., for his 
picture of Virginia Deer. 

The following were highly commended : 

Moonlight on Lake Erie, E. S. Wilson. 

A Resort of the Rainbow, F. M. Hodges. 

Tip, T. E. Stanly. 

An Unfair Deal; T. E. Tyler. 

Old Diamondj^a Grouse Dog, H. M. Beck. 
Fishing, Dr. H. Gibbes. 

Jammed Again! Chas. Drechsel. 

Lone Fisherman, H. M. Beck. 

Old Woodsman, H. C. Robinson. 

Woodsman, H. C Robinson. 


Fox Squirrel Panel, Andrew Emerinc. 

In the Long Grass. E. C. Congdon. 

Logging, D. G. Tolies. 

The Swan, T. H. Wade. 

We Shall Have Fish for Dinner, A. Emerine. 
Curiosity, E. E. C. Gibbs. 

Live Rabbit, W. R. Smith. 

Pigeons, H. H. Hess. 

’Possum, W. R. Smith. 

Pole Cat, L. D. Lindsley. 

Mending the Nets, E. S. Wilson. 

A Real Fish Story, A. Emerine. 

Willie Bodkin’s Trout, A. Emerine. 

They Wouldn’t Bag Alive, J. E. Tyler. 
Farewell to Summer, H. P. Morton. 

A Bunch of Cottontails, G. W. Batten. 

An Intruder Discovered, J. E. Tyler. 

An Irish Stew, A. Emerine. 

Called, T. L. Edden. 

Young Golden-winged Woodpeckers, J. H. 
Miller. 

Sand Swallows, C. C. Speight. 

Chipmunk To-morrow. H. G. Higbee. 

The Real Thingr, E. L. Cobb. 

Sailing Home;, T. J. Curren. 

Sailing, L. F. Newcomb. 

A Favorite Resting Spot, Donn Day. 

Hard Work, A. B. Richmond. 

Chicken Thief, H. C. Robinson. 

A Bad Point of View, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 
Nesting, C. C. Speight. 

Snake, J. H. Miller. 

I’ll Throw That One Back, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 
A Feathered Pair, I. N. Cross. 

Bird’s Nest, Evan Lewia 

A Frog He Would a Wooing Go. C. L. Garrett. 
Live Frog, C. E. Clark. 

Bluebird at Nest Hole, C. A. Reed. 

Well, Well. I Like This! L. D. Lindsley. 
Lizard, J. W. Jones, Jr. 

Bob CaL W. M. Horsley. 

Green Heron, H. K. Job. 

The Champion, Miss Ollie Wallace. 

Out from the House, L. D. Lindsley. 

Rabbit, W. R. Smith. 

Three of a Kind, H. T, Whitmore. 

A Full House, H. T. Whitmore. 

Listening, Homer Smith. 

Young Kingbirds, G. £. Embody. 

Muskrat, W. Stark. 

Wild Duck, C. A. Smith. 

Homeward, E. A. Reed. 

Young Owl, H. K. Job. 

In Full Sail, L. F. Newcomb. 

Buzzards, F. C. Steele. 

Cedar Birds, E. T. Wood. 

Ring-billed Gulls, H. K. Job. 

Waiting for a Bite, H. B. Wentworth. 

Nest Under the Apple Leaves, Homer Smith. 
Cedar Bird, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

Trout Fishing^, H. Marsch. 

Nest, Evan Lewis. 

Taws of the Spider, W. Stark. 

Feeding, Mrs. B. H. Morgan. 

Baby Owl. Clinton A. Smith. 

Owlets, Clinton A. Smith. 

After the Hunt, M. Maurin. 

Nest, G. E. Embody. 

Magpie, T. H. Wade. 

Deer Mouse, C. C. Speight. 

Thrush, C. C. Speight. 

Mink, W. Stark. 

Gopher, H. K. Job. 

His Black Majesty, W. H. Fisher. 

Two of a Kind, C. C. Speight. 

Spider Web, Mrs. F. W. Tilden. 

Garter Snake, W. Stark. 

Chipping Sparrow Feeding Young, Dr. J. B. 
Pardoe. 

Bluebird, R. H. Beebe. 

Plenty for One, Mrs. W. Dunlap. 

Over the Fence, G. E. Embody. 

An Earnest Point, W. H. Gorham. 

Tack and Bill, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

Wild Geese and Young. Mrs. E. E. Lawrence. 
Feeding Wild Geese, Mrs. E. E. Lawrence. 
Standing a Bevy, F. A. Bovee. 

Setter, H. C. Tobey. 
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Deer Park. E. J. Stow. 

A Disputed Point, H. D. Schermcrhorn. 

The SUrt. G. H. Meek. 

Wonderland, an Appreciation, F. Bryne Ivy. 

Tillie, with « Gun, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

Tillie Catching Minnows, Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

Sea Girt, N. J., F. L. Wilcox. 

I have decided to give each person whose 
work was commended a year’s subscription 
to Recreation. I trust this may prove 
satisfactory to many who would otherwise 
have felt disappointed at not winning a 
prize and that all who competed in this 
contest may try again next year. 


ENLARGING BY DAYLIGHT. 

Notwithstanding the variability in the in¬ 
tensity of daylight, it has one great ad¬ 
vantage over all artificial lighting; at any 
rate during the summer months, when the 
intensity is fairly constant a few hours in 
the middle of the day. With artificial illu¬ 
mination, one must always employ either 
condensors or elaborate methods of equal¬ 
izing the light over the negatives from 
which the enlargement is to be made, by 
means of diffusers or translucent screens, 
which cut down the power of the illumi- 
nant to an enormous extent. As against 
these, daylight means speedy and inexpen¬ 
sive work, as well as a quality of enlarge¬ 
ment such as no form of artificial light 
can yield unless it be the arc light and 
diffusers, says Photography, of London. 

Focusing, when working with daylight, 
has, of course, to be done with as much 
care as when using artificial light. 

With lenses of the most modern types, 
it will be found in many cases that the fo¬ 
cus alters appreciably with an alteration in 
the stop. Focusing then becomes a more 
difficult operation than it otherwise would 
be, and must invariably be carried out with 
the stop which it is proposed to employ. 

The most convenient arrangement for 
daylight work when the enlargements are 
not to be of excessive size will be found 
that which takes the form of a long box, 
having the lens fitted in the center of a 
septum capable of being slid toward either 
end of the box. The negative holder may 
be permanently fixed, the lens and the other 
end of the apparatus being adjustable, but 
to work under the most convenient condi¬ 
tions it will be found better to make the 
negative holder capable of adjustment also. 
In fact, focusing can be more easily done 
from that end than from the other. If it 
is proposed to make the apparatus virtually 
a fixed focus camera for enlarging, a con¬ 
venient type for the amateur, then the re¬ 
spective distances of the 2 ends from the 
lenses should first be found by calculation. 
When once the negative holder and the 
screen are placed therein, fine focusino: may 
be effected by means of a magnifier until 
the greatest degree of definition is at¬ 
tained. 


To do this final focusing once for all and 
with the greatest accuracy, a piece of plain 
glass may be substituted for the negative, 
and in place of the sensitive paper a sheet 
of printed matter. By focusing this printed 
matter on the glass and using an eyepiece, 
extremely sharp definition may be obtained. 
It is more difficult to focus an enlarged 
image of the negative sharply on the screen 
than it is to focus a reduced image on a 
piece of plajn glass placed where the neg¬ 
ative is to be. 

If the focusing is to be done on the en¬ 
larging board on a sheet of white paper or 
card, an eyepiece is not required, and, in¬ 
deed, can not be used. I watched a 
photographer focusing a negative for en¬ 
larging a few weeks ago, and noted an ele¬ 
mentary point which he overlooked at a 
cost of some 10 minutes of his time. Do 
what he could, the enlargement would not 
come sharp. An examination of the nega¬ 
tive showed it was itself slightly blurred; 
not noticeably so in the ordinary way, but 
plainly enough when magnified on the 
screen. 

One other point is often disregarded. 
When enlarging straight into a darkened 
room by daylight, there should be nothing 
of a light color near the sensitive paper or 
between it and the lens. If there is, the 
light reflected from the surface of the bro¬ 
mide paper will be reflected back on to it, 
and the whites are sure to be to some ex¬ 
tent degraded.—Camera and Dark Room. 


HOW SOME PRIZE WINNERS ARE MADE. 

Malden, Mass. 

Editor Recreation : 

I send/you 2 prints of a photograph en¬ 
titled “Three Virginia Deer.” It was taken 
with an Eastman Kodak on a New York 
plate. The lens was one that was fur¬ 
nished by the Eastman Company. The 
photo was a snap shot; but I do not remem¬ 
ber the length of the exposure. These 
prints are made on platinum paper. 

This photograph was taken on Ellis pond. 
Somerset county, Maine, in September. 
1899. My brother and I, with a guide, 
stayed there 3 months during the summer. 
Deer and moose were numerous and we 
tried many times during our stay to get 
some pictures of them, but this one is the 
only satisfactory plate we secured, on ac¬ 
count of poor light or because the deer 
were frightened before w'e could get near 
enough to take a photograph. 

The morning we took this photograph 
we had an early breakfast, as our guide was 
obliged to go to the settlement, ii miles 
away. After he had started we were sit¬ 
ting on the piazza of our camp, when I 
thought I saw something across the lake, 
about a mile distant. When I examined 
it with a glass it proved to be a group of 
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deer. I then proposed that we try to get 
a photograph of them. After hurried prep¬ 
arations .we got into our canoe, my brother 
in the bow with the camera and I in the 
stem. The light was poor and the cove in 
which the deer were was in the shade; but 
as there was no perceptible wind I could 
paddle quietly. While 1 paddled across the 
lake we were compelled to keep in sight of 
the deer. When we were about lOO yards 
away the fawn on the left saw us, but for 
some reason the old doe did not see us. I 
kept paddling until we were near the deer, 
when the canoe hit a sunken rock. As we 
could not get the canoe off the rock, we 
took the picture. Just then the old deer 
scented us, and leaping out of the water 
disappeared in the woods. The 2 fawns 
ran to shore and one followed its mother. 
The other stood in the road, which is in 
the center of the photograph, and watched 
us for a quarter of a minute. 

Henry S. Walker, Jr. 

(See page 97-) 

The photo of a coyote howling is a snap 
shot, printed on platinum paper. It repre¬ 
sents my first attempt to develop a plate 
and print a picture. I don't know what 
kind of a lens is in my camera, but the 
camera only cost about $8, lens and all. 
The coyote was alive, though a pet one 
that I raised here at my ranch. I found 
the den, or nest, early last spring. In it 
were 4 young coyotes with their eyes just 
open. I killed 3 and took one home with 
me. I raised it on sweet milk and meat 
until 3 months old, since which he has lived 
with the dogs on scraps thrown from the 
kitchen. I was 10 or 15 feet away from 
him at the time I took the photo, and he 
howling his best. 

E. N. Good, Chillicothe, Tex. 

(See page 105.) 

The picture entitled “Resting” was taken 
with a Bausch & Lomb lens. The buck 
weighed nearly 200 pounds and was badly 
wounded, one of its hind legs being shat¬ 
tered, or I should not have been so for¬ 
tunate as to obtain this photo. The ex¬ 
posure was y2 second, U. S. 32, about 10.30 
in the morning of a bright day, at Big Ot¬ 
ter lake, in the Adirondacks. The print 
is on Velox paper. I use Carbutt's hydro- 
chinone developer, which I mix myself. 

Mrs. P. B. Kirschner, 
Lowell, Mass. 

(See page 105.) 


SEARCHING FOR PICTURES. 

C. A. Kolb, in the Camera and Dark Room. 
Many amateurs have a lot of prints which 


excite little interest because they were 
taken in a haphazard way, without the 
least thought on the part of the operator 
as to the result; but just to see how they 
would look on paper. 

What we must do is look for our pic¬ 
tures. If you find a bit of scenery you 
think would make a pretty picture, do not 
hurry to photograph it, but stop and con¬ 
sider. Would it not be improved by tak¬ 
ing it from a different point of view, or per¬ 
haps by the introduction of a figure or 2, 
or later in the day when the sun is at a 
different angle? 

Nothing is to be gained by haste, when 
with a little more time and thought you 
can improve your picture tenfold. A 
clump of trees, a country lane, a brook, 
cattle grazing, all make pretty pictures, but 
are greatly improved by the introduction of 
figures. 

Never cut your picture exactly in half 
by the horizon line nor have the foreground 
take up so much of the picture that the 
remainder is perched in the upper corner. 
Study your subject; look at your ground 
glass and note the different points, and do 
not give an instantaneous exposure when 
there is no excuse for your not making it 
a time exposure. 

Stop your lens well down, but of course 
do not use too small a stop. * If your re¬ 
sult is unsatisfactory, see what the trouble 
is and try again. 

In portraiture, never use the plain side of 
a house for a background; shrubbery or 
grapevine is better. Never allow your sub¬ 
jects to stare into space, but have them 
rest their eyes on some object. This will 
do away with that unpleasant vacant look. 
Your subjects will invariably look at your 
camera, unless told otherwise, and if they 
do not lower their heads they will at least 
their eyes, which has an unsatisfactory 
effect. 

Photographing babies is considered the 
most difficult branch of photography, but 
will be found easy if a few suggestions 
are heeded. The best way is to have some¬ 
one at your back or right hand to amuse 
the child with a toy or the like. Then 
when you get the desired expression, make 
the exposure, which, for the reason that 
the little imps are seldom still, should be 
as short as possible. Therefore, use a large 
stop. 

Never place your subjects in strong sun¬ 
light, but do not on the contrary tuck them 
away in a dark corner. Place them near 
the edge of a shadow where the light is 
strong. When placing subjects beneath 
trees, be careful of shadows. Look for pic¬ 
tures everywhere, in the woods, on the 
water, at home; everywhere you will find 
story-telling pictures which will amply re¬ 
pay you for your trouble. 
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CRUELTY CONDEMNED 

Before the close of your photo competi¬ 
tion, I wish to make a few suggestions to 
you, with which I think you, as a bird 
protector, will agree. During the past 
year a book on “The Home Life of Wild 
Birds” has been published. The illustra¬ 
tions are all made from life, by what the 
author terms a “new method.” He cuts 
down the branch containing the nest and 
removes it to an open space in the full 
glare of the sun. He seats himself, with 
his camera, in a tent beside the nest and 
awaits the return of the parent bird. The 
author states that in several instances the 
entire nest full of young birds died from 
the effect of the heat. This method has 
not a single advantage to commend it, is 
cruel and is positively illegal. If it is al¬ 
lowable to remove a nest and carry it 50 
or 100 feet away, it is equally allowable to 
carry it a few feet farther and take it 
home, which of course is against the law. 
This year there are many imitators of this 
method, and doubtless you will receive a 
number of photos taken in this way. Your 
action in regard to these will have much 
to do with the future of our birds. This 
method is a great retrograde movement in 
the present wave of protection, and must 
be stamped out. I have refused a number 
of photos taken in this way, and shall do 
all I can to stop the further practice of it. 
You are in a position to accomplish much 
in this matter, and I have noticed you do 
not shirk when the protection of birds is at 
stake. 

C. A. Reed. 

Editor American Ornithology, 
Worcester, Mass. 

ANSWER. 

I am grateful to Mr. Reed for his timely 
caution. A number of bird pictures have 
been entered in my competition, but none 
that I can identify has been made by the 
method Mr. Reed outlines. Had any pic¬ 
tures turned up that had been obtained by 
this cruel process, they would have been 
promptly thrown out and returned to the 
maker.— Editor. 


B.^CKED PLATES AND RAYFILTERS. 

Please give me a simple formula for a 
quick drying and easily removed prepara¬ 
tion for backing plates. Which will pro¬ 
duce the best results as to color values, 
ordinary plates used with a rayfilter, or 
orthochromatic plates without the screen? 

A. R. Sedgley, Wakefield, Mass. 

ANSWER. 

There is no published formula for back¬ 
ing which is not slow in drying and very 
sticky. You can get a cake of what you 
want from Edward W. Newcomb, Bible 
House, New York, for 50 cents. It will 


last you a year unless you are an enor¬ 
mous user of plates, and it dries quickly 
and removes with a rub of a damp clot^ 
His formula is not published. 

After a long series of tests no definite 
answer can be given as to which will pro¬ 
duce the best color values, ordinary plates 
used with a rayfilter or orthochromatic 
plates. The results depend on the 
light and the kind of plate used, 
the density of the screen, and, more 
than all, on the subject. Where 
exact rendering of color values, is 
sought, and the subject contains a prepon¬ 
derance of colors below the screen, ortho¬ 
chromatic plates without the rayfilter 
would undoubtedly be better than ordinary 
plates w'ith the rayfilter. If the reverse is 
true, the ordinary plates with a moderately 
light rayfilter would give the best results. 
Where speed is required, a fast orthochro¬ 
matic plate without the rayfilter will give 
greater speed than ordinary plates with 
the rayfilter. 

I do not, however, see the necessity of 
considering such an inquiry as this, for if 
it be possible to use orthochromatic plates 
the addition of the rayfilter gives a perfect 
combination, and where it is impossible to 
use them a rayfilter gives better results 
with ordinary plates than no rayfilter.— 
Editor. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS. 

Blisters, which are so commonly encoun¬ 
tered in making bromide or other prints, 
may be prevented by passing the print out 
of the fixing bath into a strong solution of 
common salt, and gradually diluting this 
until the print is washed. Blisters may 
also be prevented by using a weak 
fixing bath and leaving the print in for 
a longer time. It is the rapid dissolution 
of the chemicals in the film that causes 
blistering, and either of the atK)ve will 
afford a more gradual change. 

Sometimes the insides of box cameras 
are not properly blackened, and if the black 
on the inside is glossy or worn off in parts, 
reflections are apt to produce fog on the 
plates. A good dead black varnish for 
woodwork may be easily made by mixing 
gold size with lamp black, or vegetable 
black, and diluting with turpentine to the 
consistency required. The less size used 
the more dead will be the surface, so use 
no more size than is sufficient to bind the 
mixture. 

Negatives that are thin and flat, whether 
from under exposure or under develop¬ 
ment, if they are full of detail may be made 
to yield beautiful prints, by printing 
through one or more thicknesses of tissue 
paper, or by covering the glass side of the 
negative with any ground glass substitute. 
A good effect is sometimes produced by 
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printing a small negative on a larger sheet 
of paper, and afterward tinting the sur¬ 
rounding paper to any depth desired by 
shading the printed part, and exposing the 
edges. Instead of trimming down prints 
that show a waste of uninteresting detail 
around a small picture in the center, it 
may be better to cut a mask to cover the 
part of the print desired and then print 
the margin to a suitable tint, possibly leav¬ 
ing a small strip of white between.—Ex¬ 
change. 


SOME CONVENTIONAL FALLACIES. 

‘ I used to think that films were both hard¬ 
er to develop and less handy to print from 
than glass plates. Further experience with 
films reverses this opinion. I also thought 
it necessary always to use orthochromatic 
plates and a color screen to get good color 
values and cloud effects in landscape work, 
until I discovered that transparent film had 
orthochromatic qualities that can not be 
surpassed. In addition to the acknowledged 
advantages of lightness and portability, the 
film support is superior to glass in being 
free from bubbles, and in the fact that it is 
not liable to crack or break. If the makers 
of transparent film would meet dry plate 
prices the dry plate would have to go. 

I used to think it more economical, and 
handier as well, to develop Velox and other 
similar papers with a brush instead of by 
immersion, but I find I was mistaken, the 
latter way being generally more satisfactory. 

When I first took up photography, I 
naturally fell into the error of concluding 
that a short exposure or an undertimed 
negative required stronger developer than 
one normally timed or over exposed. Of 
course the reverse is true. For an under- 
timed exposure or a snap shot, normal de¬ 
veloper should be diluted with one to 3 
times its quantity of water, and develop¬ 
ment allowed to proceed slowly; 

I used to suppose that an ounce meant an 
ounce, and a dram meant a dram, always. 
Sometimes they do, but with experience I 
learn that the strength of chemicals varies, 
and that the only safe and reliable scale 
of weights and measures in the photogra¬ 
pher’s dark room is the hydrometer.—The 
Photo-American. 


DEVELOPING. 

There are a number of suggestions as to 
developing which should be thoroughly 
studied and carefully followed, to insure 
good results. Prints may be developed by 
immersion, or the developer may be ap¬ 
plied with a tuft of cotton or a brush. If 
working by the former method, the devel¬ 
oper should be put into a tray somewhat 
larger than the size of the paper you are 
using. To the right of this place a bath of 


water in any WDnvenient receptacle, and 
next to that the tray for the fixing bath. The 
prints should be immersed edgewise, face 
up, in the developer, and they should be 
evenly covered therewith at once to insure 
uniformity of development. 

To develop by the cotton or brush 
method provide yourself with a pane of 
glass a little larger than the print to be de¬ 
veloped and pour the developer into a cup 
or tumbler. After the paper has been ex¬ 
posed, place it face up on the glass, 
thoroughly saturate the cotton or brush 
and pass it quickly over the surface of the 
print, applying the developer evenly and 
abundantly. The image will appear “grad¬ 
ually, if the exposure is right. If your 
print flashes up quickly and at once grows 
black it is a sign you have over-exposed in 
printing or that you need more bromide in 
your developer. If under-exposed, your 
print will, on the contrary, develop slowly 
and it will finally be found weak in im¬ 
portant parts.—Velox Manual. 


AMATEUR PORTRAITS. 

To attempt portraits of his friends is 
one of the most insidious temptations of 
the amateur photographer. To all who 
contemplate such a use of' their cameras 
Punch’s famous advice “don’t” applies. 
The reasons are legion. To tackle such 
a task is to subject the strongest friend¬ 
ship to the severest possible strain, and, 
even when a large measure of success at¬ 
tends the effort, it must not be expected 
that the model will be satisfied. The mod¬ 
el of the. amateur is a much more exacting 
critic than the model of the professional. 
Because he is a friend he thinks he can 
take greater liberties and say nastier 
things. An amateur I know did his best 
a little time ago to take a portrait of a 
friend, and he really secured an excellent 
likeness. What was the result His friend 
almost tore his hair with rage because he 
had been made to look “so old.” The 
model in question confessed to 60 y^ars, 
and the photograph certainly did not make 
him look any older. No, the professional 
photographer, with his retouching, has so 
impressed people with the idea that it is 
the business of the camera to make models 
look 10 or 20 years younger than they are, 
that the amateur, as he values his own 
peace of mind, will cry off all invitations 
or temptations to take his friends.—The 
Traveler. 


A SINGLE SOLUTION DEVELOPER. 

Over a year ago I read in Recreation 
a formula for a one solution developer. I 
made up a qiiantitv and found it superior 
to anything I had before used. Now I 
have lost the formula. Will you kindly 
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give me one that will yield great con¬ 
trast? P. S. Jones, 

Port Washington, S. C. 

ANSWER. 

No. I. 

Water .16 ounces. 

Oxalic acid .“ 

Pyrogallic acid .i “ 

Metol (HaufT) .H “ 

Bromide potassium .16 grains. 

No. 2. 

Water ..».64 ounces. 

Sulphite sodium (crystals) .... 8 

Carbonate sodium . 4 

To develop take 

No. I. I ounce. 

No. 2. 5 ounces. 

Water .2 to 4 ounces. 

In summer, or when soft, delicate neg¬ 
atives are desired, use the larger quantity 
of water. 

The above is a capital developer in 2 
solutions. Use a tray containing water, 10 
ounces; bromide of potassium, i ounce, 
and dip your plate in that 2 minutes at a 
time as needed during development. You 
will in that way get more contrast than 
you ever saw before.— Editor. 

PRINTING ON blLK. 

The silk must be well washed to free it 
from dressing, then ironed flat, and then 


immersed 5 minutes in 

Arrowroot . 4 grains 

Ammonium chloride.. 4 grains 

Boiling water. ijounces 

Hang up to dry, iron again, and brush over 
with a solution of 

Silver nitrate.20 grains 

Water . i ounce 


Dry, then print on in the usual way. Wash 
and tone in any ordinary borax or acetate 
bath of half the usual strength, and fix in 
a hypo bath of the usual strength. 

Or an easier method is, after washing the 


silk, to paint it with 

Uranium nitrate.150 grains 

Silver nitrate. 15 grains 

Distilled water. % ounce 

Methylated alcohol.... jounce 


Dry in the dark, print deeply, wash in 
weak nitric acid and then in water and iron. 
This gives a dark brown image, which can 
be toned in a weak gold bath.—Photo 
Times. 


THE USE OF BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

All developers require the addition of a 
certain quantity of bromide of potassium to 
keep the whites cleared, and it is most 
conveniently used in 10 per cent, solution, 
which is made by dissolving one ounce of 
bromide in 9 ounces of water. As the 
quantity of bromide necessary varies with 


the age and dryness of the paper and the 
purity of the water and chemicals used, it 
can only be given approximately. It is 
easily determined, however, by first adding 
the quantity given in the above formula to 
the solution and then making a trial test 
by laying a half-inch strip of Velox over an 
important portion of the negative and de¬ 
veloping and printing it in the regular 
way. If the whites appear fogged, add a 
few more drops of the bromide solution. 
If, on the contrary, the whites are clear and 
the blacks have a greenish tinge, there is 
too much bromide in the developer and it 
will then be necessary to add a little of a* 
stock solution of developer that contains 
no bromide. To avoid this latter necessity, 
in adding to the quantity of bromide do so 
slowly, drop by drop, making tests as di¬ 
rected.—Photo Record. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

Metol-quinol developer will keep a long 
time after dissolving, if put in bottles which 
it fills to the neck, the bottles being then 
tightly corked and placed on their sides, so 
the bubbles formed by the confined air can 
not rise against the cork. This prevents 
oxidation of the developer while in the bot¬ 
tles. If the operator wishes to make a few 
prints at a time and to use the least possible 
quantity of developer, it is a good plan to 
have bottles of different sizes at hand. 
Select each time i of such a size as to be 
entirely filled with the developer that is 
left, in order to insure a satisfactory con¬ 
dition of the developer when it is used 
again.—Photo Record. 


The Eastman Kodak Company announce 
another photo competition, in which prizes 
to the value of $4,000 are offered. One-half 
of this amount is to be paid in cash, and 
the other half in Kodaks. Pictures, in or¬ 
der to be eligible in this competition, must, 
of course, be made with Kodaks or with 
Brownie cameras. WrUe the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., for cir¬ 
cular giving full particulars, and say you 
saw the announcement in Recreation. 


Note that when just enough bromide has 
been added to keep the whiter clear, the 
blacks may have a bluish tinge. If then 
more bromide is added, little by little, and 
a test print made after each addition, the 
tone of the blacks will be seen to change 
gradually from bluish-black to pure black, 
and if still more bromide is added, to 
greenish or brownish blacks.—Photo Rec¬ 
ord. 


To an amatuer photographer the articles 
published on the beaver pictures are worth 
a year’s subscription to Recreation. 

4- A. Dawdy, Tacoma, Wash. 
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FIGHTING A PRAIRIE FIRE. 

RAMSAY MACNAUGHTON. 


Three nights of anxiety had told 
on the boys of the camp, and they slept 
fitfully, as hunting dogs sleep,'with one 
eye open and mind alert. Indians of 
the turbulent Turtle mountain tribe 
had been for some time in ominous 
evidence. Ultimately they went on 
the warpath, and indulged in a little 
old time massacre of some of our 
scattered neighbors until relieved of 
their bloodthirst by the lead cure, ad¬ 
ministered by Canadian regulars. But 
it was not fear of Indians that ailed 
our camp. We were cow herders, 
good rifles were numerous and there 
were skilled hands to use them. 

It was matches that were in earnest 
demand and more conscientiously car¬ 
ried than firearms. It had been a 
wonderful summer for grass. For 50 
miles in all directions the herbage 
stood high, thick and dry, its vast ex¬ 
panse broken only by trails and more 
rarely by fire guards. The camp of 8 
half underground shacks, with 5,000 
cattle, extensive corrals and sheds, 
sundry horses and much else, was 
within one of those guards. Fires 
had been seen in the distance for a 
week, great mountains of smoke 
by day and a lurid horizon of flame by 
night. Responsive to every fickle 
flight of changing wind, danger some¬ 
times approached us, sometimes fled 
away. Of 16 miles of fire guard, 
double plowed, with 100 feet of space 
between, 1-16 mile had been missed, 
and now, with the ground frozen like 
flint, nothing could be done to amend 
the oversight. 


The grass, unlike that of the States, 
had not died and rotted, but stood per¬ 
fectly cured and tinder-like; and not a 
flake of snow had fallen. For 3 days 
and nights a great head fire had 
threatened the little break in our 
guard; sleep was impossible and ner¬ 
vous prostration imminent. Fire once 
through the break, doomed the camp 
and imperiled life. There was no 
other natural or artificial guard within 
40 miles. Attempts to locate the 
worst of the fires, raging on every 
side, were futile. Appearing near, they 
yet proved distant, the tract still un¬ 
burnt being so vast. 

The impromptu fire department had 
become well organized and trained, 
and was equipped with apparatus at 
once unique, laughable and effective. 
Everything with wheels was pressed 
into service and loaded with enough 
water barrels and fire mops to outfit a 
battalion. The mops were 10 feet 
long and shod with old shirts, trousers 
and other clothing. With them fire 
could be beaten out and kept from 
stacks and buildings. Near by were a 
number of green cow and horse hides, 
soaked for days in creek or puddle, 
with 2 long ropes on each by which 
they could be trailed from saddle; a 
contrivance as effective in its place as 
any city water tower or steamer. 

On the last night only 2 men out of 
20 were left in camp. Gangs armed 
with mops had gone to do what they 
could. Riders in pairs, with a soaked 
hide between them, had gone to find 
and run down side fires. On finding 
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one they would drop the hide between 
them and, with ropes run out to their 
utmost extent, would ride briskly, one 
on each side of the thread of fire, wip¬ 
ing it out with the hide at the rate of 
20 miles an hour. Usually they 
could follow the line to its end; at any 
rate, they could smother miles of what 
a change in wind could instantly con¬ 
vert into a madly rushing head fire. 

The prairie is never level, but has a 
gentle and often a considerable roll. 
A great plain is as inscrutable and 
puzzling as are woods and mountains, 
as 2 of us realized that night. 

We were left in camp while our fel¬ 
lows were riding in various direc¬ 
tions. The dogs had grown sullen 
and the stock restless. Suddenly, at 
midnight, there was an uproar and an 
attempted stampede. A fiery furnace, 
seemingly heaven high and world 
wide, was making straight for camp. 
It might be lo miles away, it .might 
shift or die out; but it was our busi¬ 
ness to prevent it from reaching the 
camp, and we could afford to take no 
chance. 

Our ponies stood saddled and pick¬ 
eted at the cabin door, and our last re¬ 
sort fire extinguishers were ready for 
use. Each of us had a stout rope 
coiled on saddle, one end looped on 
the horn, the other trailing and well 
frayed out. Two one gallon cans of 
kerosene and abundant matches com¬ 
pleted the outfit. 

If the danger was advancing, there 
was no choice but to start another 
head fire between it and the fire guard. 
It was not likely to jump the 2 plow- 
ings and the lOO-foot burn between 
t^'^em. If it should, that would end 
the settlement. 

The prairie proved no tableland as 


we rode straight toward the fire. We 
tore through the hollows, seeing 
and feeling nothing; but the rises 
brought us into smoke and glare, and 
the warm air rapidly grew hot. Sud¬ 
denly, on the last rise, hell opened be¬ 
low us, and not a mile away. The 
sight shut out the world and showed 
an endless sea of fire. Driven by the 
wind, it was advancing 20 miles an 
hour. Our best gait was not over 12, 
with constant risk of broken legs from 
badger holes, and it was death to fall. 

We turned back toward the fire 
guard with the roaring flame seeming¬ 
ly at dur heels, and with us raced 
many wolves, some antelope and deer 
and any number of ground game. 
Within a few hundred yards of the 
guard we dipped the ends of our ropes 
in kerosene, lighted them, and started 
in opposite directions, each trailing 
our fiery serpent of hemp, and both 
feeling it was likely to be our last 
ride. 

Each man succeeded in reaching op¬ 
posite ends of the guard, but with only 
a few minutes in which to find and 
throw himself on a small burned-over 
spot. There, with face on the frozen 
ground, he was no longer in danger of 
roasting, though nigh to suffocation. 
Each pony, crouching, trembling and 
snorting, stuck instinctively to the few 
square rods of safe ground. 

On roared the appalling sheet of 
flame. It had come 70 miles in a few 
hours. By some freak of wind or 
land formation, it narrowed to less 
than 4 miles in width before it reached 
the guard. Striking that simultane¬ 
ously with its entire width, it went 
out like flashed powder, leaving the 
plain in darkness and our camp in 
safety. 


“Hickory, dickory dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock” 

Of the stocking, and then 
He ran down again 
When he found it was only a sock. 



HUNTING THE BIGHORN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


STANLEY WASHBURN. 


Away up in Northwestern Canada, over 
100 miles from the boundaries of civiliza¬ 
tion, there is a region hemmed in by great 
mountain ranges of rugged rocks and 
snow-capped glaciers. Up to within a few 
years this country had never been pene¬ 
trated by white men. and even now there 
are many valleys and inaccessible nooks 
and corners that no human eye has ever 
beheld. There mountain sheep dwell in 
great bands, undisturbed by the rifle of the 
hunter and the prying eye of the tourist. 
Yet this security, which has sheltered the 
timid sheep through numberless genera¬ 
tions, is soon to pass forever before the 
invasion of civilization and the still more 
devastating advance of the lawless and 
butchering bands of Indians that flood the 


to drink and on whose shores they bask in 
the sun. A few hundred yards farther is 
a sharp turn, and we stand on a ledge fall¬ 
ing away hundreds of feet. Around the 
base of this ledge foams a mountain 
stream, turning sharply down the valley, 
which stretches away at our feet. This is 
the valley of the headwaters of the Bra- 
zean, which has been entered by white men 
but twice. A few years ago a party pushed 
a short way down this stream, and last 
summer it was again explored for some 40 
or 50 miles by an expedition, of which I 
was a member. Between the valleys of the 
Saskatchewan and the Brazean there is a 
pass, which has hitherto been supposed im¬ 
passable, but which last summer was 
crossed for the first time with pack horses. 



A VALLEY IN THE SHEEP HILLS. 

150 miles Noith of Loggon, on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


mountains every fall, slaughtering the 
game in every direction. But even the In¬ 
dian, who, with his squaw, papooses and 
few ponies, penetrates well nigh every 
nook and cranny in the mountains, has not 
yet reached this country, with the excep¬ 
tion of old Jimmie, who for years held the 
secret of the passes in this district. 

In this vast region is a valley, within a 
radius of 10 miles of which 3 great rivers 
head—the Athabasca, pouring its waters 
into the Arctic ocean; the Saskatchewan, 
which flows into Hudson’s bay, and the 
Brazean, tributary to the Saskatchewan. 

This valley is about 7 miles in length, 
Rowing narrower and narrower toward 
its upper end. Great barren peaks rise 
sharply on both sides. At the head of this 
valley is a little basin, perhaps half a mile 
across. Nestled down amidst the rocks 
and mossy, stunted foliage that one finds 
above the timber line (for the altitude 
there is over 6,000 feet) are a few cold, 
clear pools where the mountain sheep love 


In this defile one of the members of the 
party shot one of the finest specimens of 
mountain sheep I have ever seen. It was 
early in the fall, and the rams were mov¬ 
ing a good deal alone, as could easily be 
seen from the frequent tracks of single 
animals in the soft ground about the 
pools and streams. About one o’clock the 
outfit crossed the head of the Brazean, and 
were wending their way along an old sheep 
trail, winding among the great boulders 
lodged on the side of the mountain. The 
15 horses were strung out over a consider¬ 
able distance, and the unevenness and 
roughness of ground made it most difficult 
for the pack animals to pick their way. At 
a bend in the trail, on a pile of loose rock 
and gravel not too yards away from the 
first pack horse, lay a great ram, asleep in 
the sun. In a moment we were all hurry¬ 
ing to the front, unloosening our rifles and 
filling our magazines as we ran. At the 
unusual sound the ram was on his feet 
with a bound. For a moment he stood, 
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Some 15 miles to the Northwest of this 
spot is a plateau at an elevation of 7,000 
feet, with mountains rising an additional 
4,000 feet. To the left is a razor-backed 
peak called Mount Wilcox. It rises some 
3.000 or 4,000 feet above the plain on one 
side and on the other its barren slopes fall 
sharply away 8,000 or 10,000 feet into the 
headwaters of the Athabasca, which filter 
down from the toe of a great glacier. 

On the sides of Mount Wilcox we 
counted at one time over 40 sheep. The po¬ 
sition was inaccessible, but, by an arduous 
climb, we came on a bunch of the animals 
from above. .As the party had been without 
fresh meat for weeks several sheep were 
shot. It was then about 8 in the evening, 
and by the time we had dressed our game 
it was nearly 10. We were 12 or 15 miles 
from our camp, and bivouaced in a little 
grove of pine trees just below the timber 
line. As we sat on the soft moss about 
our roaring camp fire, with the glaciers 
thundering in the mountains about us and 
the Northern lights tinging the snow caps 
with their silvery glow, we all agreed that 



THE GLACIER OF THE BOW. 


30 miles North of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


some kind, else surely he would not have 
hesitated that fatal moment. Before he 
could turn, a soft nosed 30-40 Winchester 
bullet tore through his chest and out of his 
side. He was standing on the edge of a 
little dip, and he immediately disappeared 
from view. In a moment we saw him 
staggering painfully up the other side. Al¬ 
most simultaneously 3 rifles cracked. The 
ram stopped, sank to his knees, and his 
great horned head rolled over on the 
ground. 

He must have been a patriarch among 
the sheep, for his horns measured between 
15 and 18 inches around the base and had 
a spread of 22 inches. The dimensions are 
uncertain as there was no rule in the party. 
His carcass weighed over 300 pounds, and 
made our heaviest pack animal stagger. 

Farther down the valley the marks of 
the sheep were so thick that for hundreds 
of yards there was not a square foot that 
was not dotted with tracks. 


there is no morsel more delicious to the 
tired hunter than Rocky mountain mutton 
roasted over a camp fire. 



LAID OUT. 
















THROUGH COLORADO CANYONS. 

DR. J. E. MILLER. 


Becoming tired of office work earlier in 
the season than usual, a friend and I re¬ 
solved to make a trip down the canyons of 
the Colorado. 

From Glenwood Springs, on Grand 
river, to the Cascade canyon, is fully 300 
miles. To cruise that distance in such a 
boat as we could build was no small under¬ 
taking. The craft we constructed was 17 
feet long, flat bottomed, with a watertight 
compartment in each end. To protect us 
from the sun it had an awning extending 
from stem to stern. We carried plenty 
of pitch, white lead and other materials 
to repair possible damage. 

We were so often warned of the dan¬ 
gers ahead that it was a relief to be at 
last fairly on our way. The first rough 
water was only a mile below the starting 
point. A few people had gathered there 
to see us take our first plunge. We were 
a little nervous as we approached the cat¬ 
aract, not knowing how staunch our boat 
would prove under her heavy load. How¬ 
ever, she rode the swells like a duck, and 
we went our way with lighter hearts. 

The first day, when nearing a fall, we 
landed and sized it up. That soon grew 
tiresome, so, unless there was an unusual 
roar ahead, we stayed in the boat and took 
things as they came. If that course did 
not contribute to our safety, it at least 
furnished plenty of excitement. 

We ran late on the evening of the sec¬ 
ond day, hoping to reach a point from 
which we could telegraph to the anxious 
ones at home. Rounding a point we heard 
the loud snarl of angry water ahead. By 
standing on a thwart wt could see the river 
rushing under a shelving rock on one side 
and dropping over a ledge on the other. 
Both looked ugly enough, but we decided 
to take the fall. So sitting well back and 
getting all possible speed on the boat, we 
let her go. She took the jump bravely, 
but stuck her nose so far under that the 
rollers easily completed her discomfiture, 
and she settled to the water’s edge. We 
had taken the precaution of attaching long 
ropes to each end of the boat, and by means 
of them succeeded in pulling her ashore. 
We camped where we landed, building a 
big fire to dry our effects. On opening 
the watertight compartments we found 
all as dry as a bone. To guard against 
another ducking we nailed rubber cloth 
across the forward part of the boat. 

The third day we went over exceedingly 
rough water in a box canyon, and a little 
farther on we encountered the worst rapid, 
that far, on the trip. The river dropped 25 


feet in ^ mile. The channel was so narrow 
that in places the boat could hardly pass. 
The rapid is a succession of curves and is 
everywhere studded with boulders. As 
we had been warned not to run that rapid 
w’e went ashore and took a look at it. First, 
there was a rough stretch of about 50 
yards, then 100 yards of smooth water, 
and then the terror. 

Not seeing any other way to get by, we 
decided to run it, all standing. A huge 
boulder rose 20 feet above the water in 
the center of the channel at the first rapid. 
That we grazed, and barely missed run¬ 
ning down its twin a little below. On we 
rushed, wave after wave dashing over us. 
It seemed but a moment until it was over 
and we were drifting on smooth water. 

Just below the rapids we passed a man 
fishing. 

“Did yer come tru de falls?” he called. 

“Yes,” we said; “from Glenwood.” 

“Yer can’t drown fools anyhow,” he re¬ 
plied as we sped by. 

Next we passed through the fruit belt of 
Grand valley. If any tiller of that soil 
arraigns us for the theft of plums and 
peaches we shall have to plead guilty. 

At Little Creek valley, 15 miles above 
Moab, we saw picturesque rocks, where it 
required no great stretch of the imagination 
to behold beautiful castles, spires and 
domes, and gigantic figures of men and 
animals. Farther down the river was a red 
sandstone spire, hundreds of feet high. 
On its top was balanced a perfect sphere 
of sandstone. The grandeur of those can¬ 
yons is indescribable. 

Moab is a quaint Mormon town in a 
beautiful valley. There are the ruins of 
a structure built by the cliff dwellers. We 
spent a day looking for relics, with little 
success. 

After a week’s stay at Moab we con¬ 
tinued our journey. We left our boat at 
the first cataract and walked down as far 
as we could in one day, slept on the sand 
that night, and returned to the boat the 
following day. We took a few pictures 
and then began the return, on which 
we saw the grandest scenic effect of the 
trip. We were caught in a severe rain. 
During and after the storm countless 
waterfalls poured down the sides of the 
canyon; not little trickling streams, but 
mad rushes of water, all taking color from 
the rocks over which they passed. 

Of hunting we had none; there is no 
game in the canyon. The scenic wonders 
of the river alone make the trip worth 
taking. 
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WITH THE LEAPING OUANANICHE. 


J. L. MOTT, 3D. 


A finer, more gamy fish than the ouanan- 
iche does not exist. All hail to him and 
to his fighting courage. Last summer I 
spent nearly 3 months on Grand lake, in 
Maine, and during that time my wife and I 
enjoyed many days’ sport on the stream. 
One day especially comes back to me and 
brings delightful memories. 

It was the 29th of August. We had 
come down with our guides from up the 
lake to try the fly on the stream. My wife 
and her guide v/ent about half way down 
to the falls, while Joe and I started in by 
the old tannery. It was an ideal day; not 
too bright, yet not absolutely dark, so I 


put on a single dusty miller and cast into 
the pool. A swirl, a gleam of a bright 
something in the water and the reel com¬ 
menced its merry little song. Up and 
down, backward and forward, in and out 
of water rushed my prize. Oh ye who are 
lovers of the fly, of the waters, of the 
woods! What grander feeling is there 
than when the rod bends hard, the vibra¬ 
tions of the fish reach your very heart and 
you think him a 5-pounder sure! 

Sixteen minutes brought the beauty to 
the net, and he weighed pounds. 

Three more of the same rewarded my best 
efforts on that pool, and we dropped down 
to where my wafe was having a glorious 
battle with 2 fish. 

For fishing any kind of salmon I use only 
one fly. Possibly it may be that having 
become used to doing so on the Resti- 
gouche I can not change; but the fact re¬ 
mains. I am not really happy unless but 
one fly graces the leader. My wife, how¬ 


ever, prefers 2. I fear it is because she 
can get 2 at once. That time she suc¬ 
ceeded. 

With the angler’s usual freedom I 
offered all sorts of advice and coaching, all 
of which were rejected with scorn; and, 
indeed. I never saw prettier handling of 
fish. They gave up the ghost in 12 min¬ 
utes. One weighed 31/2 pounds and the 
other 2^. 

From there we went on down to the 
head of the falls, and leaving our canoes 
proceeded on foot across the ledges to the 
Rocky pool. A magnificent bit of water it 
is. too. rhe fall into it is about 4 feet, and 
the depth is 12 or 14 feet, mak¬ 
ing it an ideal place for fish to 
lie. Madam cast close under 
the falling water. Heavens, 
what was that! The cavern¬ 
ous mouth, large head and 
heavy shoulders of a sea salmon 
rolled lazily out of the foam, 
and missed the fly. Patiently and 
for hours we cast and cast and 
cast again, with every sort of a 
permissible lure, but all in vain. 
Our hearts were nearly broken 
and we did not feel entirely our¬ 
selves again until the incident 
was forgotten in the excitement 
caused by the fierceness and 
rapidity with which the fish 
were rising all along the pool. 
It was a continuous splash; 
whirr-r-r-r-r all the time. 

As we tired the fish out the 
boys carefully netted and weighed them in 
the net, the weight of the latter being sub¬ 
tracted ; after which the fish were gently 
slipped back, unharmed but tired, into their 
native element. 

So it was all day, until our arms ached 
and our reel fingers were so tired we could 
scarcely move them. The summing up of 
the day showed these results: 48 salmon, 
averaging 3^ pounds apiece. Four of 
them we kept for eating purposes; 44 
are still waiting for someone’s fly. 

Of course we carried a camera, as every 
fishing or hunting party should. We got 
some fine pictures, best and most valued of 
which was of a timid doe that came out 
of the woods and tarried just a moment in 
the open while we were resting. I made 
a telling shot and it is a great satisfaction 
to know it did not hurt her. She still lives 
and I hope some other camera hunter may 
get as easy a shot of her as I got. 

Joe and Charlie Sprague were our 
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RATIONAL TOGS FOR A WOMAN ANGLER. 
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AMATEUR fllOTO RY lAURERCi MOTT. 

THE RESULT OF A PAINLESS SHOT. 


guides. The latter is probably known to 
some of the readers of this article as 


and they do it 
to be desired. 


“Bungie” and “Kid.” Two 
better guides I have never 
had in my service, though 
in my hunting and fishing 
trips of the last 8 years, I 
have had many. Always 
obliging, anticipating one’s 
slightest wish, hard work¬ 
ers and clever at it. too, 
with a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of how and where to 
fish or shoot, I recom¬ 
mend these men as being 
all that can be desired. 

While fishing we stayed 
at Frank Ball’s. He is an 
ideal host and his wife 
is a capital sportswoman. 
Their wish is to please, 
thoroughly, leaving nothing 



WILD GOOSE ON NEST. 


AMATEUR rMOTO >V MRS. E. C. LAWRENCE. 


Winner of nth Prize in Recreation’s 6th Annual Photo Competition. 
Made on Lovell Plate. 








THAT BOY. 


LEWIS A. 



It*s funny 'bout that boy o* mine; 

Jest watch him there at play, 
A-buildin’ up a snow man fine 
An* luggin’ it that way. 

He’s in it up above his knees, 

He says it does him good; 

(He also.says he’s sure to freeze 
A-splittin* up my wood!) 


BROWNE. 

“ He went a-fishin’ t’other day; 

The wind was cold an’ strong; 

He didn’t mind it anyway, 

Jest bobbed the whole day long. 

Caught 7 pick’rel, big uns, too, 

An’ they looked mighty nice; 

(He said he’d freeze that day, he knew, 
A-helpin’ me cut ice!) 

“He likes to snowball with the boys. 

An’ he can slide all night; 

He says sich things is ‘winter joys,’ 

An’ makes him feel jest right. 

He’s visitin’ his traps to-day, 

Back 6 mile in the woods; 

(Too cold to go a mile to town 
To buy some household goods!) 

“ It does seem kinder funny, now, 

How he is put together; 

Can’t work a bit, an’ yet, I vow! 

Can play in any weather. 

He’s mine an’ I won’t make a fuss. 
But’t makes me all unstrung; 

(Well there, I guess he’s ’bout like us 
When we were jest as young!)’’ 
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IN THE RUSH OF WATERS. 

Winner of ilth Prize in Rkchbation’s 6th Annual Photo Competition 








JERRY POLAND AND THE GRIZZLY. 

REV. FRANCIS HOPE. 


This is a true story of early days in 
California, and this is how Jerry tells it: 

‘Tn *50 I went to Cachville, in El Do¬ 
rado county, prospectin’; and strikin’ pay¬ 
in’ dirt decided to stay a bit. Others 
come and purty soon we had quite a settle¬ 
ment and even a preacher. Then the folks 
built a little sort of a church. One Sun¬ 
day momin' 6 of us men and one wom¬ 
an—for women was mighty scarce round 
minin’ camps in them days—was at 
church. The preacher had got well into 
his sermon* roarin’ and tearin’ in the 
Methody style, when up comes a feller 
and pokes his head in the door and says, 
There’s a b’ar.’ Sech a scatterin’ you 
never seen. In 2 seconds there warn’t 
a man left ’cept the woman and the 
parson, but he kept right on exhortin’ wus 
than ever. It did seem kinder mean to 
leave like that, but when them other chaps 
cleared out I had to make a break too; 
and it warn’t every day a b’ar come around 
on Sundays. So I jest wiggled out in the 
purlitest way I could. 

“By the time I got to my shanty and got 
my shootin’ iron the rest was goin’ over 
the hill on the dead run. I followed them, 
and the last thing I heard was the preacher 
layin’ down the law and the prophets, 
tryin’ to get that woman saved anyhow. 

“As the other fellers had the start of me 
I took it purty easy down the trail till I 


come to the mouth of a deep canyon full 
of thick brush and mansanita bushes and 
rocks. I went in, and the furder I went 
the less I liked it. While I stood deliber^ 
atin’ whether I’d better go on or qqit, 
suddenly there was a rush just above me, 
and with a bawl you could have heard 5 
miles off, old EpI.raim was on me. I hadn’t 
time to do nothin’. He came wjth his 
mouth open and his ears clapped 
down tight agin’ his head. Jest as 
he lit on me I managed to grab them 
ears and down I went, with him atop 
of me. What with the hillside bein’ steep 
and him a-comin’ so fast, the old feller 
went clear over me. As he was goin’ T 
put my feet to his belly and give him a 
h’ist that was a considerable help to him, 
and as I was a holdin’ his ears at the same 
time he turned a clean somersault and 
landed on his back below me. He was the 
most surprised b’ar you ever seen; didn’t 
know what struck him. ’Feared to think 
somebody had hit him with a sandbag and 
he was bound to find out who it was. He 
ups and looks this way and then that, in 
a stupid sort of fashion. I laid low and 
said nothin’ but you bet I did a power of 
thinkin’. Finally he comes up the hill a 
bit, sniffs the air, shakes his head once 
or twice and trots off; and mighty glad I 
was to get back again in time to help the 
parson out with the doxology.” 


THE GOOD CHAP. 

THEODORE ROBERTS. 


I met a chap in the woods one day 
With a gun, a pack an’ a bearded chin. 

An’ hands that was hard, an’ a “well-met” 
way, 

An’ a guide who smelt of rawhide an’ 
gin. 

We shared our bread an* pork an’ tea; 

He smoked my ’baccy, I sang a song. 

I was lookin’ for spars, an’ he 
Was stalking whatever might come 
along. 


I come to Noo York to work. One day 
I met a gent with a shaven chin. 

He hadn’t no guide, but he knew his way, 
An’ he knew me too, an’ he says, “Come 
in.” 


The waiters stared, but I didn’t care; 

An’ I et his oysters an’ drunk his wine. 
Oh, he is a choke-bore sport for fair. 

An’ he writes wolf stories—a scad a 
line! 


He’s shot in the West, an’ South an’ East. 

He’s taken his liquor in every clime. 
By jinks, I’ll buy his books some day 
An’ read ’em, too, if I get the time. 
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THE MASTER AND TENNY. 


J. L. TOOKER, JR. 


It was a warm October afternoon. The 
local sportsmen had unbuttoned their vests 
and, deserting the Hotel Central’s reading 
room, had sought the porch. There they 
tilted their chairs back at a comfortable 
angle and discussed the game laws and 
the outlook for the coming open season. 

The sparrows were making an unusual 
commotion overhead, flitting from lintel 
to lintel. Their wild cries of alarm inter¬ 
rupted conversation until a sudden flash 
of gray through the scanty but gaudy 
leaves of a maple, and a cry of pain, told 
of a hawk’s successful strike for a midday 
titbit. At that moment the landlord 
emerged from the reading room, an open 
letter in one hand and a chair in the other. 

‘T’ve got a letter from Bill,” he said, 
putting down the chair and seating him¬ 
self. He zigzagged the back legs forward 
by quick jerks until he had gained the de¬ 
sired angle and continued, 

“He says Tenny is the most knowing 
pointer he ever broke, and that I can lay 
odds on him against any dog in the coun¬ 
ty. We must arrange a date for Ernston 
and give Tenny a trial with those birds 
that have been so carefully educated in 
shot dodging.” 

It was then and there settled that the 
second day of the season, the first day 
falling on Sunday, should see Tenny’s 
trial. 

The district mentioned by the Master 
of Tenny had been the rooting ground of 
game hogs, and their beastly work had 
been thorough. Yet it was known that s 
or 6 small coveys could be found within a 
radius of 6 miles of Ernston station. 
Those birds were credited with wonderful 
acumen, and it was generally believed that 
if their bodies could be examined many 
shot marks would be found thereon. They 
were the survivors of many raids by pot 
hunters, and it was a valuable dog that 
could go up successfully against such 
veteran birds. 

Tenny had become the Master’s idol 
when about 4 months old, and after run¬ 
ning about the hotel a while, had been 
sent away for a course of training. When he 
was graduated with the diploma embodied 
in the letter from Bill he was a yearling. 
Though the Master could not point with 
pride to any particular sire or dam in 
Tenny’s line of ancestry, he was sure the 
dog would prove a good one if only be¬ 
cause a good sum had becu expended for 
liis education. 


Tenny was fairly good looking, sleek of 
limb and body, snow white, with a pretty 
brown patch over each eye, and a small 
brown square at the root of his long, 
whippy tail. His head was a trifle too 
stubby, but had one of the party present 
at the time of Tenny’s arrival home giyen 
breath to such suspicion he would not 
have been invited to the bar when the 
Master celebrated the event. 

Time rolled by quickly until the open 
season was at hand. Of all who promised 
to witness Tenny’s debut, only the ’Mas¬ 
ter and one whom I shall call Jim were 
on to see the result. Those 2, with Tenny, 
took the field one November morning. 
Guns were soon removed from their cases, 
and the trio went forth in all the glory of 
the new born day. 

Hardly had they started when a most 
exhilarating spectacle came in view. Not 
60 yards away a covey of quails emerged 
from the scrub oak and, crossing the road, 
entered the stubble to the left. Tenny 
nosed the tracks with a knowing look, and, 
crawling beneath the fence, started down 
the trail with head swinging as though 
hung on a pivot. His followers had 
barely mounted the fence when a whirr 
of wings gave notice of flight. From the 
center of the field tiny brown bodies arose 
and sped far away to the Southwest. 

Tenny continued down the scent, merely 
glancing at the birds as they rose, circled 
their farthest advance, and started back 
over the field. His ranging qualities 
were immense. When he answered the 
Master’s urgent calls all the sparrows and 
other small birds had been forced to seek 
pastures new. 

Down the slope went the trio into the 
valley where the baby birches shot their 
pipestem trunks up to the sunlight. Then 
ascending the hill, they seated themselves 
on a fallen pine for a short rest. A chip¬ 
munk perched on a neighboring stump 
gave evidence, by the desultory fall of the 
cuttings, of his interest in the pantomime. 

“I have often been amazed by a quail’s 
long flight,” said the Master, “but that 

last aerial display beats all-. See that 

beautiful little creature?” As the Master 
pointed in the direction of the stump Ten¬ 
ny caught a glimpse of the mite of a squir¬ 
rel, made a dash, stopped, and looked 
askance at the magical disappearance of 
the little beast. A slight noise attracted 
his attention in another direction. Away 
he bounded, regardless of the Mastered 




HE DASHED STRAIGHT INTO THE COVEY. 









THE MASTER AND TENNY. 


i 8 i 


summons, and the crackling of the newly 
fallen leaves told of a chase. 

“Rabbit?” was the Master’s query. 

“Guess so,” responded Jim. 

Then they took up their guns and 
trudged on toward Otts’ field, a mile dis¬ 
tant, where the Master believed quails of 
a quieter disposition could be found. 

When Tenny returned from the chase 
he headed the procession, and little birds 
that culled seeds from wayside weeds took 
flight and were scattered to the 4 winds. 

The field was entered at the lower end, 
where the soil had been tilled for corn. 
A flock of crows were seeking stray ker¬ 
nels. They flapped idly to neighoring 
trees and did sentinel duty, calling “Caw, 
caw, caw,” until the danger passed. 

Ranging through the rye stubble in the 
upper field, Tenny suddenly wheeled 
about, hesitated and gave signs that sent 
a thrill through the Master’s veins. Ten¬ 
ny heeded not warning calls, but sped 
along the scent as fast as his nose would 
guide and his legs carry him. A good 100 
yards away he dashed straight into the 
covey, scattering the birds to all points of 
the compass and nearly catching one with 
his teeth as it left the ground beneath his 
nose. 

A voice from the hedge was wafted 
across the field in the clear morning air, 

“Give that cur a charge of shot!” 

“I recognize your ear marks,” shouted 
the Master; “your cowardly advice im¬ 
plies loss of a ground shot.” 

They walked to the hedge and passed 
the wooded slope. There the Master said, 

“I would tie Tenny to one of these 
trees if it was possible to return this way.” 

Tenny was then proving his bird finding 
ability by causing a distant whirr of wings. 
The 2 and the dog emerged from the 
woods and descended into an open. A 
small brook coursed through the green, 
and beside it they seated themselves on a 
mossy mound and quenched their thirst. 
Great bunches of catbrier were scattered 
here and there, and luxuriant grass car¬ 
peted the aisles formed by the patches of 
thorns. 

Tenny, satisfied with his chase, came 
gamboling down the brook and, drop¬ 
ping on the knoll, nested his head on 
the Master’s knees. The Master said, 

“I love dogs; all are as the Creator 
made them. I would as quickly feed a 
mongrel as a thoroughbred. When an 
animal falters or fails I hold it is the fault 
of its trainer, and I am satisfied to settle 
the matter with the man at the first op¬ 
portunity” 

A screech owl, perched on a low pine 
branch, with a half devoured field mouse 


in his claws, blinked and twisted his neck 
as he watched the trio disappear down the 
course of the brook. They crossed a bog 
by stepping on the thick masses of ferns 
and grass that formed about the roots of 
spice bushes, and gained a field in which 
stood a deserted house. Then their foot¬ 
steps led them to a caved-in cistern, from 
which they rescued a nearly famished 
hare. 

Tenny was called and tied to a fence 
post, and what was left of bunny was 
taken to a place of safety. A look from its 
great brown eyes repaid the men for their 
trouble. Going thence, with the discon¬ 
tented Tenny at the end of a cord, they 
went along the road toward the West. A 
clay bank marks the place where the dog 
was given his freedom. Beyond the bank 
they entered the scrub oaks at their left, 
the Master several yards in the rear. 
There was a sudden whirr of wings, and 
in an instant Jim dropped flat on the 
ground. He had looked straight down 
the barrels of the Master’s gun and imag¬ 
ined he saw the cardboard wads growing 
larger and larger. But he was mistaken. 
The Master had taken no chances. Ten¬ 
ny, coming down wind, had run the birds 
between the hunters. 

Cautiously they watched for the scat¬ 
tered birds, but in vain; they had taken 
refuge in an impenetrable swamp. An ir¬ 
regular circle of pines that towered high 
above the dwarf oaks attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the hunters. There they found a 
level plot of ground carpeted with dry pine 
needles. Guns were set down against one 
of the pines, and, spreading napkins, the 
men sat themselves down and appeased 
their hunger, not forgetting to give Tenny 
his share. 

Pipes were lighted and the fragrant 
gray smoke was curling upward when 
Tenny suddenly sprang to his feet and 
away sailed a grouse that had walked into 
the opening. 

“I believe that fellow would have come 
and picked up these crumbs,” said the 
Master, as he folded away the napkins in 
the empty game bag. 

Then they worked their way out of the 
woods to the road and turned toward the 
station. Although no flannel had passed 
through the gun barrels they were as 
glossy as when removed from their cases. 
Yet the walk through the woods had been 
a health giving exercise, and the hunters 
went homeward with a healthy, ruddy 
glow on their faces. 

Tenny, a few years later, went on a 
hunting trip to Virginia; but it is believed 
that some other dog roamed the home 
woods with the Master and his gun. 
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ANOTHER GROUP OF HOMERS. 


Young Athlete—I have muscles to beat 
the band! 

His Wife—Then you must have muscles 
to beat the rugs, also.—Chicago News. 
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QUIZ; A KANGAROO RAT, 


H. A. THOMPSON. 


“Quiz has been at it again!” 

Jack was speaking. His tone expressed 
volumes. Quiz was a kangaroo rat which 
had made its home in the chinks of rock 
behind our cupboard. The “it” which he 
was “at again” was indiscriminate, wanton 
and often destructive theft of our belong¬ 
ings. This time the portion of our posses¬ 
sions which had attracted the long-fingered 
rodent was a box of quills of gold dust. 
The quills, containing the product of sev¬ 
eral weeks* labor on a placer claim in the 
vicinity, had been placed by Jack in a 
cigar box on a shelf in our cupboard. 

Jack was engaged in mining; I in con¬ 
valescing, assisted by the pure air and de¬ 
lightful weather of an Arizona autumn, 
from a severe attack of typhoid. The men 
of pills and bottles had shipped me to the 
foothills to camp with Jack and sundry 
tonics. Our tent was pitched where a low 
sandstone butte changed the course of a 
dry, sandy arroyo. A perpendicular wall 
of rock, at this angle, had been honey¬ 
combed by the flood-season torrents into 
a series of cavites of verying sizes. In 
these niches we had deposited our food 
supplies, utensils and lighter camp equi¬ 
page, tor we had discovered that the ants 
kept away from this rock. Why was a 
mystery. 

But immunity from invasion by ants 
caused us to enter, unwittingly, the do¬ 
main of an even more dangerous enemy. 
He stole our sugar, scattering what he 
could not eat. He tore open sacks of dried 
fruit, beans and flour, and distributed the 
debris about the recesses in the wall. Ed¬ 
ibles encased in wood were insecure; that 
rat could gnaw through an ordinary box 
in a short time. On one of Jack’s trips to 
the nearest settlement he obtained a num¬ 
ber of cans with screw tops. These shut 
out our tormentor from such groceries as 
could be placed within metal walls, but 
those not so protected were still stolen. 
The little scamp turned his attention to 
toilet articles, carrying off toothbrushes 
and combs, chewing the bristles of hair 
brushes, etc. The absorbing question of 
camp became, “What will he do next?” 
From this constant presentation of a diffi¬ 
cult problem we called him Quiz. 

The climax was reached when Jack dis¬ 
covered a hole in the cigar box and certi¬ 
fied the absence of several pennyweights of 
gold. It was then he made the remark 
which begins this history, and other re¬ 
marks, recorded, I fear, more permanently. 


A crevice at the back of one of the aiches 
was defended with the usual pile of :holla 
cactus balls. My partner poked a stick 
down this crack and got his hand full of 
barbed spines for his pains. Then he made 
more remarks. 

“I don’t see what in - that rascal 

wanted with gold I” he growled, pulling 
the stinging needles out of the injured 
hand. “He can’t eat it. I wish he could; 
it would probably kill him. I wonder 
where he has taken those quills?” 

“Probably where he look those spoons, 
your scarfpin, and my toothbrush,” I re- 



THERE WAS A HOLE THROUGH OUR BEST CAMP 
KETTLE. 


plied. “The only way you can get at the 
hiding place of the miscreant is by blowing 
up the whole cliff, with the chances in 
favor of blowing up the gold, too.” 

“Well,” remarked Jack, decisively, “Quiz 
must die. I work all day, while you loaf 
and read, so you can stay here and shoot 
him if he shows his thieving head out of 
the rocks.” 

At first thought it would seem easy to 
carry out these instructions, since there 
were several 6-shooters and a shot gun in 
camp; but Quiz seldom showed himself, 
and a scatter gun would play havoc with 
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our camp utensils. Besides, I had linger¬ 
ing remnants of sportsmanship and scorned 
to lift a shot gun against so small an ani¬ 
mal. I put a camp stool in a shaded place, 
laid my .44 caliber Colt within reach, and 
sat down to wait for the rat. Along in the 
afternoon I heard a slight scratching 
sound. Quiz was gnawing at the candle 
box. Picking up the revolver I shot. I 
can score a fair target average when in 
good health, but the fever had left my 
nerves in woeful condition, and the pistol 
sight wobbled as if I were trying to hit 
some spot on a rapidly moving wheel. 
When the flash Anally came Quiz jumped 
to the floor unhurt. There was a hole, 
however, through the bottom of our best 
granite camp kettle, and I could almost 
take oath that the rat lifted a stubby thumb 
to his sharp nose and wagged his Angers 
before he darted to his home. What I 
said was not classical. 

My comrade, who had heard the shot, 
was so interested in the fate of the rat that 
he ran 200 yards to inquire into the accur¬ 
acy of my aim. 

‘'You would better shoot for the camp 
kettle next time,” he remarked, derisively, 
“and perhaps you would hit the rat,” 

“I should probably perforate the rest of 
the kitchen utensils,” I replied, humbly. 

“Well,” he added, “I shall go to the vil¬ 
lage to-morrow for some giant powder, 
and I’ll get a mouse trap, too. That may 
prove a better investment than ammuni¬ 
tion.” 

1 spent the next day keeping a sharp 
lookout for Quiz, who danced in and out 
of the cavities with tantalizing frequency 
and a rapidity which enabled him to defy 
me in the most brazen manner. Several 
times I Ared at him with no other effect 
than to smash a bottle of headlight oil, 
which fed the bicycle lamp by which I read 
at night. That rat literally played hide- 
and-seek with me all day. He would sit 
on a stone out in the open, flirt his 
brush of a tail until I leveled the revolver, 
and then dart away with a grin on his 
face. It was maddening, especially to one 
who realized that his right hand had tem¬ 
porarily lost its cunning, and that he could 
not hit a covey of barns. It required an 
effort of will to avoid resorting to the 
shot gun. I believe, had the annoyance 
continued a week longer, I should have 
had a relapse, brought on by pure nervous 
irritation. That night Jack returned with 
his purchases. 

“I brought No. 1 powder,” he remarked, 
laying down a box of the dynamite sticks. 
“It contains 60 per cent, nitro-glycerine. 
That ledge is a tough conglomerate and 
needs considerable nitro to tear it. By the 


way, that No. 1 may explode from a severe 
blow, so we would better put it in a safe 
place. I brought a mouse trap, too,” con¬ 
tinued Jack, displaying the article. 

He deposited the giant powder in one of 
the niches of the cupboard and laid the 
fuse and percussion caps near. The caps 
were large ones, loaded heavily with ful¬ 
minate of mercury, and required gentle 
handling. The detonation of one in the 
hand would cause the loss of a Anger or 2. 

The next morning there were abundant 
evidences of the depredations of Quiz. He 
had gnawed into the box of candles, torn 
open a sack oi.frijoles, and ruined a vest 
which Jack haa left in the cupboard; but 
the trap was untouched. 

“Confound Quiz!” ejaculated my part¬ 
ner, gazing sadly at the riddled vest. “I’ll 
put a bullet in him if the chance offers.” 

I doubted neither Jack’s ability nor his 
will, but the rat seemed to divine that a 
crack shot was after him, and kept out of 
sight. The thefts, however, went on regu¬ 
larly. 

On the evening of the second day, as we 
were seated at supper, Jack suddenly drew 
the big .45 caliber gun from its holster at 
his side and took careful aim into one of 
the niches. Following the direction of the 
weapon I saw Quiz perked up on his hind 
legs and biting away at something he held 
between his paws. I also saw at the same 
instant that the cavity he occupied was the 
one w'hich sheltered that box of dynamite, 
and that the rat was immediately in from 
of the tin of percussion c^s. 

“Don’t shoot! Stop! For the sake of 
Hpv—!” I yelled, the last of the sentence 
being lost in a crashing report. Slivers of 
rock, fragments of camp stuff and pieces 
of sputtering fuse flew all about us and a 
cloud of smoke hid the niche. Jack’s arm 
dropped nervelessly and his face, usually 
the healthy red of Arizona sunburn, 
blanched white. Slowly we looked each 
other over to make sure that no portion of 
the anatomy of either was missing; then 
my comrade drawled, “It is said Provi¬ 
dence watches over intoxicated men and 
fools. I am sober, so you can draw your 
own conclusions.” 

Still trembling, we walked to the wall 
and examined the niche. There was 
nothing in it save the box of dynamite, 
which had been moved against one side 
of the cavity, and a few patches of furry 
skin plastered on the rock. The bullet had 
hit the box of caps and exploded them. 

“If that giant powder had gone off,” 
said Jack, slowly, “and I don’t see why it 
didn’t, unless the wood casing and the 
sawdust packing saved it, we would still be 
traveling in the direction in which Glory 
is supposed to lie.” 



BEARS THAT CLIMB. 


T. B. CRAPO. 


I have seen 2 bears climb trees after 
having been shot, which I have never heard 
another hunter tell of. 

In the spring of ’94 I was sftiying on 
Rattlesnake ranch. It was beautiful and 
warm. One day, when the other men were 
all gone and I had tired of loafing around, 
I decided to go out and kill a bear. 

It was not far to the canyon, and I soon 
reached the head of Skidway hollow. 
Circling the hill on the Western side of the 
canyon, crossing several coolies and final¬ 
ly abandoning hope, I was well on my way 
down the canyon again, homeward bound, 
and going like a scared steamboat, when 
I came out suddenly within 40 yards of a 
bear, feeding on the hillside. 

I stopped as if Td been kicked, leveled 
my 40^82 on his ribs, and let go. He 
wheeled like a weathercock in a blow, and 
bawled like a dying calf, then shot up a 
tree. He climbed 10 feet, then hung. I 
fired again, and he fell. 

I had killed a bear. Too impatient to 
stay to skin him, I only disemboweled him, 
and, leaving him on a snow bank, hurried 
on to tell the boys. 

My victim was only a yearling black, all 
head and legs; but he was a bear, and 
would do to show, and I was as proud as 
a peaccKk. As I trudged back to the ranch 
I carried on all sorts of conversation with 
the boys, and fancied all sorts of airs of 
superiority, planned an indifferent manner, 
as though killing a bear was a mere or¬ 
dinary occurrence. 

Five hundred yards nearer home I came 
on another, on the opposite slope, com¬ 


ing toward me. He was perhaps 500 yards 
distant, and didn’t see me. Hiding behind 
a jack pine, I waited for him, wondering if 
he could hear my heart thumps at that dis¬ 
tance. He looked as big as a cow. How¬ 
ever, it was only a black bear, and I wasn’t 
afraid of any black bear! Not I! At 250 
paces he turned to enter an aspen thicket. 
I hallooed to attract his attention, expect¬ 
ing him to stop at call long enough for me 
to shoot. I must have yelled loud enough 
to be heard in South Africa, for the yawp 
came back, intensified and magnified, re¬ 
peated again and again, from every cliff 
and crag, from every rock and hill in the 
Rocky mountains, dying away in distant 
thunders. 

The bear stopped at this surprising con¬ 
cert, and I improved the opportunity to put 
in a shot. Again the echoes thundered as 
if a dozen Gatlings were working. At the 
report, Ephraim jumped straight into the 
air, drawing his feet up against his body, 
and letting out a yell to beat a Comanche. 
He lit running, and I shot on and on, till 
my magazine was exhausted. I shot him 
in the foot and in the pants. 

Hurrying forward, I intercepted him as 
he turned a rocky point, and put a shot 
into his shoulder. He sprang into a tree 
and out on a limb 10 feet high. There I 
put another bullet into the other shoulder 
and he came down—dead. 

The boys would not believe my story 
when I got home, but next morning I 
proved rt by getting them to help me skin. 
We tried some steaks, but I could not eat 
them. 


Lady—What is the matter with my hus¬ 
band ? 

Doctor—I can not be sure yet. Have you 
noticed him doing anything unusual lately? 

“Let me see. Well, last evening, instead 
of lighting his cigar the moment he left the 
table, he walked into the library and put 
on his smoking jacket, smoking cap and 
slippers before beginning to smoke.” 

“Hum ! My. my!” 

“And. later, when he wrote a letter, he 
wiped the pen on the penwiper.” 

“Horrors! It’s paresis!”—New York 

Weekly. 
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A NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE IN ALASKA 


W. T. HORNADAY. 


To-day, Alaska contains the grandest 
hunting grounds in North America. They 
are inhabited by the giant moose, the larg¬ 
est antlered animal on the earth; the Kadiak 
brown bear, largest of all flesh-eating land 
animals; and the mountain caribou, larg¬ 
est and finest of its genus. The snow 
white mountain sheep is there, the moun¬ 
tain goat, black and yellow bears galore, 
and the rare, new glacier bear, as yet never 
seen in captivity, and in only one museum. 


fective measures are taken by Congress, 
the next lo years of slaughter will wipe 
out the work of ages, and leave Alaska 
only a barren, lifeless waste of rugged 
mountains and dreary tundras. Already 
the Western side of Alaska has been almost 
cleared of large mammalian life. 

The favorite haunts of the grandest 
game of Alaska are not, and never can be, 
adapted to the wants of the husbandman. 
So far as known, they contain few precious 
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KADIAK BEAR IN THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


All these fine animals are being slaugh¬ 
tered, by sportsmen, hide hunters, head 
hunters, and Indians, who in true Indian 
fashion kill often 5 animals for every 
one they properly consume. In the 
United States statutes, there is not one line 
of game law either to protect the game 
of Alaska or restrict its slaughter in any 
manner. 

Nature has been millions of years in de¬ 
veloping the wonderful animal forms which 
inhabit our Arctic province, but which fool¬ 
ish and shortsighted man is now thought¬ 
lessly exterminating. Unless quick and ef- 


metal deposits worthy of mention. Those 
rugged, rocky crags and peaks never will 
know the wire fence and the cowboy. Those 
mosquito-ridden, water-soaked tundras in¬ 
vite the wild goose and the sandhill crane, 
not the plow and the harrow. 

Economically, there is no reason why 
nature’s great natural gameland in south¬ 
ern Alaska should not be fixed and estab¬ 
lished for all time as a National game 
preserve, and made a heritage for genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 

We of to-day have no right, either moral 
or legal, to destroy all the zoological re- 


A NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE IN ALASKA. 


sources of nature, and hand over to our 
^andchildren a world destitute of wild 
life. The resources and the beauties of 
nature are an entailed heritage, which it 
would be criminal in us to destroy. 

What is our duty in Alaska? The 
answer is simple: the logical sequence 
of existing facts. As if disposed by 
Nature to make easy the task of preserva¬ 
tion, a narrow strip of coastwise territory 
in Southwestern Alaska, extending from 
the head of Bristol bay around to Yakutat 
bay, is to-day a natural park, stocked 
abundantly with the grandest wild animals 
now living in North America. This region 
is the home of the giant moose, caribou, 
Kadiak bear, white sheep, mountain goat, 
glacier bear, black bear, ribbon seal, and 
a host of smaller forms. It is inhabited by 
a small number of Indians and Aleuts, and 
a few white traders and hunters. Congress 
should pass a law creating of this terri¬ 
tory a national ^me preserve and provid¬ 
ing for its effective protection and regula¬ 
tion, on about the same general lines as 
the Yellowstone Park. If it is found ad¬ 
visable to permit a limited amount of hunt¬ 
ing under government license, let the law 
so provide. The interests of the natives 
can be conserved, but no Indian that ever 
trod moccasin or bootleather ever again 
should be permitted to slaughter big ganoe 
at will. Their shameful work in Western 
Alaska should never be repeated in the 
South. The sale of breech loading fire¬ 
arms to natives in that territory should 
be stopped immediately before it is too 
late. 

The interior boundary of the game pre¬ 
serve which I believe shouW be created, 
should, for reasons too numerous to state 
here, be as follows: 

Begin at Nusha^k, extend along the 
Nushagak river to its confluence with the 
Malchatna; thence along that stream to 
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where it crosses the 155th meridian of 
West longitude; thence in a direct line to 
latitude & degrees, and longitude 152 de¬ 
grees, which point is North of Tyonek, and 
distant therefrom 80 miles; thence East¬ 
ward along the 62d parallel of latitude, to 
where that parallel crosses the Copper 
river; thence to the summit of Mt. St. 
Elias, and the head of the Northeasterly 
arm of Yakutat bay. This reservation in¬ 
cludes the whole of the Alaska and Kenai 
peninsulas, Kadiak island and Afognak 
island, but no other islands. 

There are many reasons why the bound¬ 
ary and the areas included in the preserve 
should be as above, and neither more 
nor less. It is not claimed, however, 
that the remainder of Alaska should be 
left without game laws. Far from it! 
But that is another matter. This area is 
clear cut, easily protected, and as yet well 
stocked with wild life. It contains all 
large species found in Alaska except the 
polar bear. In the preservation of a grand 
series of North American types, this is the 
line of least resistance, and the shortest and 
surest road to a result. It can be made 
to serve as a great reservoir for animal 
life, like the Yellowstone Park, forever 
overflowing and stocking the regions 
around it. 

A bill providing for a national game pre¬ 
serve in Alaska, has been introduced in 
Congress. This bill provides for reserving 
the Kenai peninsula, and such other terri¬ 
tory as the President -may reserve by procla¬ 
mation. If it receives sufficient indorsement 
from game preservers, it can be passed at 
this session. All persons who are willing to 
aid in securing its passage can do so by writ¬ 
ing to their congressional representative in 
behalf of the “Alaska Game Preserve bill.” 
and they are requested also to communicate 
with me at the New York Zoological Park, 
stating their views on this subject. 


There is a man at the Pan who advertises 
artificial legs by walking about on a pair 
exposed to view from the knee down. The 
other day a curious and sympathetic old 
lady investigated this phenomenon. 

“Did you cut off your legs so as to ex¬ 
hibit them things?” she asked. 

The poor fellow assured her that his job 
wasn’t worth so much to him as his own 
legs would be. Then, after further critical 
examination, she said, 

“Wa’al, I s’pose the feet arc natural. 
They look so.”—Buffalo Commercial. 



MARCH. 


A. L. VERMILYA. 


Come on, wild March, you windy knight, 
and blow 

The storms and chill of winter far away; 

Sweep o’er the land, the grim Ice King de¬ 
throne, 

And clear the path for April and for 
May. 

Folks rail at you, old chap, and call you 
names; 

They say you’re full of bluster and of 
bluff; 

But well I like your energetic ways, 

And so I say, ‘‘All hail! you’re just the 
stuff!’' 


Blow far away the gloom of winter days; 

Drive on the frowning, leaden-colored 
skies; 

Bring back the birds from sunny Southern 
climes— 

The birds for which we wait with long¬ 
ing eyes. 

And when fair April and her sister, May, 

Shall carpet smiling earth with myriad 
flowers; 

When rippling brooklets wander through 
the fields. 

Where joyous anglers spend the spring¬ 
time hours; 


Then, March, good friend, we’ll ofttimes 
think of you. 

And say, when resting ’neath the whis- 
p’ring trees, 

“He went before, with gusty winds and 
strong; 

Behind him came the balmy summer 
breeze.” 



A NATURAL POSE. 

Winner of 14th Prize in Recreation’s 6th Annual Photo Competition. 
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THE OLYMPICS AND THEIR ELK. 


F. A. JOHNSON. 


Late in the sminner of 1899, we sought 
a new and unexplored field for an outing. 
With light outfits, saddle and pack horses, 
we had roamed over the White and Bear 
river regions of Colorado, over the Big 
Horns from end to end, through the Bear 
River, Salt River, Gros Ventre, Snake River 
and Teton range, and into the Wind River 
and Shoshone mountains. We had done 
some exploration work in the Rockies of 
Montana, near the Northern boundary line, 
where the wildest rocky scenes of all were 
found; but with the exception of the latter 
region, all were well known to many 
others, and had been fully described. 
Alaska was considered, but the Olympics, 
of which comparatively few people have 
any extensive knowledge, invited study. 
Examination of the most recent maps 
showed that surveys had been made of 
Eastern and Northern portions of that re¬ 
gion, and of a reservation on the Pacific 
coast; but the great heart of the country 
had never been traversed even by the sur¬ 
veyors. Rivers were outlined radiating in 
every direction from a common center, ap¬ 
parently not more than 10 miles square; 
coast ranges were shown, and we knew 
from general experience that mountain 
ridges separated the beds of streams. 
Every map revealed a range running near¬ 
ly East and West about 60 miles, and 
North of that range, in the heart of the 
wilderness, was seated old Mt. Olympus, 
in solitary grandeur. We searched in vain 
for information as to the central region. 
Articles in Recreation gave graphic pic¬ 
tures of the Eastern slope, dropping down 
into Hood’s canal, and the region about 
Crescent lake, in the Northwest; and it 
should be here noted that the files of 
Recreation contain an immense store of 
modem geographical knowledge not to be 
found elsewhere. Letters from sports¬ 
men of the Washington coast informed us 
that the great white dome of Olympus had 
never felt the foot of man, and was not 
accessible. This fact brought a decision. 

The party consisted of 4; 3 lawyers and 
a physician who is a specialist in surgery; 
all men of some experience in such trips. 
A superb train of the Great Northern car¬ 
ried us to Seattle, where we took a steam¬ 
er, landed at Port Angeles, emoloyed Mr. 
C. C. Bowman and a cook, outfitted with 
substantial provisions, and horses for pack¬ 
ing and riding, as far as they could be 
used, and ascended the valley of the Elwha 
river, determined to reach the heart of the 
region on horseback or sole leather. Mr. 


Bowman had ascended the valley about 30 
miles, but beyond that it was unexplored. 
On the way up we concluded that horses 
could not be taken through, and employed 
Martin Hume, a hunter having a cabin in 
the valley, which we found ornamented 
with the skins of black bear and with elk 
antlers. Passing through Press valley, so 
named by a party of newspaper men from 
Seattle who had penetrated to that point 
from the East side, and on through forests 
of great cedars and firs, 4 to 10 feet in 
diameter; through clumps of familiar al¬ 
ders, here grown into trees 60 feet high 
and a foot in diameter; climbing up and 
down over a continuous succession 3f 
great mountain spurs; carefully selecting 
old elk trails wherever they led in the 
right direction; stopping to rescue horses 
which had fallen down the steep slopes, 
and on 3 occasions to aid the doctor in 
applying modern antiseptic surgery to the 
poor brutes, where gashed and torn by the 
rocks, we finally, on the fifth day, reached 
a point where 3 forks form the main river. 
There we made a main camp, and sent one 
of the men back several miles with the 
horses to a place w!iere they could find 
feed. 

Leaving 3 of the party in camp, Hume 
undertook to explore the North fork, and 
Bowman and I, the other 2. It was ar¬ 
ranged that all should return the next day 
and report results. We started early in 
the morning, outfitted with rifle, hatchet, 
camera, knives, and a small pack of pro¬ 
visions, appreciating so well the work 
ahead that even a blanket was discarded. 
One branch was soon found to be short, 
and Bowman and I ascended the middle 
one. After a half day of as hard climb¬ 
ing as the country affords, we reached the 
top of the divide, between towering moun¬ 
tains covered with snow and ice, and 
found this branch had its source in Lake 
Mary. 

About 100 feet farther South, and separ¬ 
ated from Lake Mary by a solid wall of 
volcanic rock, is Lake Margaret, the 
waters of which flow Southward into the 
Quinault river. Neither lake covers more 
than 2 acres, but they are little gems, and 
the valley of the latter is a veritable para¬ 
dise for a sportsman and lover of moun¬ 
tain scenery. It is not more than 3 miles 
long and is hemmed in by lofty mountains 
on either side, which are dotted with 
groves of firs and grassy parks, kept green 
by the melting snow above, as well as by 
the almost continuous rain of that region. 



The lower valley is divided by narrow 
strips of timber into 4 parks, carpeted with 
a fine growth of grass and a profusion of 
flowers, and dedicated forever to the elk 
and bear. No horses will ever be able 
to graze there, unless hauled up by a der¬ 
rick and several hundred feet of rope; nor 
can a real tenderfoot ever see its l^auties, 
as muscle, wind, enthusiasm and dogged 
perseverance are required to reach its por¬ 
tal. There we found fresh tracks of bear 
and elk in abundance, and in making a trip 
of less than 2 miles down the valley we lo¬ 
cated 3 bands of elk in the parks up near 
the perpetual snow. This valley seemed 
to be their summer home, and is apparent¬ 
ly a safe retreat. 

Returning to the divide before dark, we 
prepared for passing a wet night without 
a blanket, by building a good Are under 
a short but dense-leaved fir. Our clothes 
dried while we prepared our supper, which 
consisted of coffee made in tin cups, bacon 
broiled on a forked stick, and warmed 
bread. By replenishing the fire occasion¬ 
ally we were comfortable and slept well. 
At daybreak. Bowman started down to the 
main camp to conduct the rest of the 
party, in light marching order, to “Camp 
Perfection,” with instructions to inform 
them that there would be fresh meat ready 
for broiling on their arrival. He could 
not pfet back with them until late in the 
evening, and, though left alone, I had be¬ 
fore me the most glorious of my many 
happy days in the mountains. 

For 6 days we had been clambering 
slowly up a leafy cave, between giant firs 
and cedar tree trunks, and through masses 
of dripping ferns as high as the horses’ 
backs. There were few places where the 
view could range a mile, or the baffled 
sun could send its warming rays to the 
ground; but the dark brown water ouzel, 
almost the only living thing, dived into 
the rushing river, made his way against 
the current in search of food, and then 
from a rock tetered his welcome to the 
stranger, and sang the sweetest songs of 
all the feathered kind. 

Practically certain of securing needed 
camp supplies, and confident that this val¬ 
ley, opening out only to the sky, was vir¬ 
gin hunting ground, I was in no haste to 
start out in the gray dawn to secure game. 
Always seeking to camp on the highest 
parts of the mountains where water and 
wood could be secured, but generally com¬ 
pelled to go down into a valley, I was in a 
state of perfect contentment, and ascended 
a round-top knoll on the divide next to 
the outlet of Lake Mary. The scene down 
the fork toward the Southeast was cold 
and dreary. A dense fog, or cloud, filled 
the valley below, and its upper surface 
rolled and heaved in giant waves and bil¬ 


lows like the great un-Pacific ocean be¬ 
hind me. As the white light of the East 
changed into pink and then into crimson, 
the highest peaks flashed out like torches. 
Then the snow fields, the domes of dark 
volcanic rock, the clumps of firs, grassy 
parks, sloping valleys, tiny streams, count¬ 
less cas^des, and finally the deep canons, 
each with a silver thread of wearing 
water, rose out of the cold gray plate of 
nature, a brilliant positive, perfect in 
focus, detail and contrast, and a master¬ 
piece of color photography, fixed in the 
mind forever. 

It had not before been my good fortune 
to witness the birth of a new day and a 
new world from a mountain top, but since 
then the heads of our horses have fre¬ 
quently been turned upward as the even¬ 
ing shades fell, and our campfires have 
blazed at the timber line. 

There I lingered, and with a field glass 
studied the details of the ma^ificent 
scene. I wondered when some inspired 
scientist would shape a lens to show the 
grand sweeps of mountain sides and val¬ 
leys, the towering peaks, and the deep cut 
canons as they appear to the eye, so the 
weak might revel in the scenes now vis¬ 
ible only to the strong. Then, disappoint¬ 
ed in advance by what I knew the results 
must be, I took the camera, and with an 
apology to the ruler of the crags, stealth¬ 
ily exposed a number of plates in a most 
humble spirit. 

A glance across the valley Northward 
reminded me of my undertaking to pro¬ 
vide meat for 7 hungry men; also of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Unquestionably 
there is something of the savage in every 
sportsman. When the 30-40 Winchester 
was substituted for the camera, and the 
stroll down the valley began, there was no 
haste, as the whole region was mine alone; 
but interest became lively as to whether 
the meat would be bear or elk. It was 
certain to be one or the other. When 
about a mile down the valley I saw 3 
straggling elk feeding up above the tim¬ 
ber line, but walking down. When they 
were out of sight in timber I took a posi¬ 
tion by a rock in an open park from which 
I could see them when they came out. A 
half hour of quiet waiting and watching 
resulted in hearing them splash the water 
in an alder bounded stream, but in a mo¬ 
ment a fickle air current gave scent to 
the band, and they rushed up the stream, 
protected by the bushes. An open space, 
however, must be crossed. A string of 
cows ran out ahead, which seemed strange 
to me, and the 2 bulls brought up the rear. 
I took a quick shot at one while he was 
in the air, and he went out of sight. The 
climb up this open glade furnished a sur¬ 
prise as to elevation, though not as to the 



range. When within about lOO yards I 
saw the elk’s antlers moving. Climbing a 
few yards farther up, I saw him get on his 
feet, and gave him a shot in the neck. He 
felt as if struck by lightning. Throwing 
another cartridge into the barrel, I ap¬ 
proached within 40 yards. Again he 
struggled to his feet, wheeled and charged 
down toward me, but with a lurching and 
unsteady gait. I watched with intense in¬ 
terest, my finger on the trigger ready for a 
third shot. As I was about to put a bul¬ 
let into his head, he stumbled, pitched 
down and struck on his head and antlers, 
landing on his back about 5 yards to my 
left. There he continued pitching and 
rolling for fully 75 yards, until he struck 
against some large rocks, where he finally 
died. As I had killed a number of Rocky 
mountain elk, each with a single shot from 



A MONSTER WITH 7-POINT ANTLERS 


niy 30-40 Winchester, I felt a lively inter¬ 
est in knowing the point where the first 
soft point bullet entered, but he was too 
heavy for me to handle alone. All I could 
do was to dress him partially and obtain 
some choice cuts for the promised evening 
meal. The rest of the party reached the 
camp in due time. The next morning we 
ascertained that the first shot struck him 
on the right side of his neck, well up, 
about 6 inches back from the antlers, 
passed diagonally upward and into the 
thick bone of the skull, under the left ant¬ 
ler, which was found to be pulverized. 
The upper edge of the vertebrae was also 
shattered where the bullet entered. With 
such a shot it is easy to understand how 


the animal lost mental control, but the vi¬ 
tality exhibited seems worthy of mention. 

The second day another member of the 
party secured a monster with 7 point ant¬ 
lers, 56 inches spread, weight 32 pounds, 
which we saved with the cape, and which 
was mounted by Mr. C. K Akeley, the art 
taxidermist of the Field Columbian mu¬ 
seum, who has taken and is mounting, in 
the highest style of the art, a complete 
family of Olympian elk. 

From the top of the mountain at the 
head of the valley we obtained a long 
range view, and ascertained that there is 
no range running East and West, as 
shown on the maps. The valley of the 
North fork, which Hume had partially ex¬ 
plored the day before, and a glacier 3 or 
4 miles long, which sweeps down from the 
dome of Mt. Olympus, afford the only 
means by which the mountain can be as¬ 
cended. A mile or 2 below the foot of 
the glacier is a fine park of about 10 acres, 
where horses can feed for weeks. Return¬ 
ing to the forks, 3 of us, with one pack 
horse, ascended the North fork. After 
turning out the horse we climbed the long, 
steep body of ice and snow, to the top of 
the grand old mountain; but were greatly 
disappointed by the rising of a dense fog 
as we went up, which turned into rain 
and snow. We were thus prevented from 
taking, from that central point, photo¬ 
graphs from which an accurate map might 
be sketched. In this only passage way to 
Mt. Olympus we found perpetual snow and 
ice at an elevation of less than 3,000 feet, 
and the upper timber line at about 4,700 
feet. 

The elk are of a distinct variety, now 
known as rooscvelti. Among the features 
which distinguish them from the cana¬ 
densis are their large size, heavier antlers, 
dark head and neck, legs and feet, in fall 
and winter pelage, large rump and great 
depth of shoulders, giving them the ap¬ 
pearance of having short legs. The beams 
of the antlers near the head are a third 
larger than those of the Rocky mountain 
variety, and I believe that the bulls of 
the same age are one-third heavier. 
Judging from the known size and weight 
of my saddle horse, I am satisfied that the 
larger bull taken On this trip would weigh 
over 1,000 pounds. 

In naming this lord of the mountains. 
Prof. C. Hart Merriam wrote, “I deem it 
a privilege to name this splendid animal 
Roosevelt’s wapiti. It is fitting that the 
noblest deer of America should perpetu¬ 
ate the name of one who, in the midst of 
a busy public career, has found time to 
study our large mammals in their native 
haunts, and has written the best accounts 
we ever had of their habits and chase.” 



MAMMOTH ELK HORNS. 


The New York Times of August loth 
says, in one of its editorial columns, that 
the mammoth elk horns in my possession 
are not elk horns, but moose horns. How 
is the writer to know that, without having 
seen them? It is also stated that the Eu- 
r^ean elk is an elk, which can not be de¬ 
nied ; but when the assertion is made that 
the American elk is a moose, 1 am not 



WHO CAN BEAT THEM? 

prepared to accept the statement as truth, 
for the shapes of the prongs differ. 


I enclose a photo of these antlers. The 
horns measure 9 feet and 3 inches from 
tip of beam to tip of beam across the skull, 
and they have a spread of 53^ inches. 
The beam lengths are 55 and 56!^ inches, 
and, of the 10 prongs, the longest are 16 
and 17 inches. Had these elk horns been 
differently mounted, with the animal’s 
head between them, their spread would 
have been 24 inches greater. These elk 
horns were picked up many years ago, on 
the plains, by H. W. Sherrill, of Denver, 
Colorado, and they have been in my pos¬ 
session about 30 years. They have never 
been tampered with, as in the case of the 
Montana elk horns described in a previous 
issue of Recreation. If there is a larger 
pair of elk horns in America, I should like 
to buy them, although I am not a collector. 

Probably there is but one larger pair in 
existence. Those are in possession of 
Emperor William of Germany. They 
were presented to him by Hans Leiden, 
the German consul at The Nether¬ 
lands, and the Director of the Zoological 
Garden at Cologne. Those horns measure 
12 feet from tip of beam to tip of beam 
across the skull, and have a spread of 62 
inches. They have a beam length of 67 
and 67inches, respectively. The longest 
prongs are 22 to 22>5 inches in length, and 
there are 12 of them. 

W. C. Darling, Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 


FISHING AT “CAYUGY BRIDGE.” 


G. A. WARBURTON. 


Some may go for leaping ounaniche. 

In the turbulent Saint John; 

Some may seek the mighty salmon, 

In the streams of Oregon; 

Some may lure the speckled trout, 

From brooks or ponds in Maine; 

But if I may choose my fishing ground 
When I go out again, 

I ask no better place to go, no higher privi¬ 
lege. 


Than fishing with the 
At old “Cayugy Bridge.” 


younger boys 


The fish they were not plenty. 

And the tackle wasn’t fine; 

You could buy it for a quarter. 
Hook and sinker, pole and line; 
But I tell you it was pleasure. 

Just to sit and wait and wait 
For the bass that never touched it. 
While the shiners stole your bait! 


We never called it “angling,” 

In those days so long ago; 

It was only simple “fishin’,” 

And we went for fun, not show. 
Don’t forget, my son, your father 
Now doth solemnly allege, 

That his happiest days of fishing 
Were at old “Cayugy Bridge.^ 
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THE GOLDFIELD HERD. 


I send you under separate cover the late the law. We have an informal or^ni- 

photo requested. The gentlemen shown in zation here, and so far as we can learn 

the picture actually caught the fish dis- the sportsmen of Cedar Rapids have ob- 

played, and what is more, that is only a served the law closely. Some pot hunters 

sample of the many beautiful catches made were out once or twice early in the season, 

at Spirit lake every year. but discovered that the boys meant busi- 



ONE DAY’S CATCH AT SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA. 210 CROPPIES 250 POUNDS. 

J. A. Conger, Harry Agard, John Cameron, S,G. Keith, Ted. Hunton. 


It may be of interest to readers of 
Recreation to know that the spirit of true 
sportsmanship is on the increase in Iowa. 
Our legitimate sportsmen are organizing 
for the prosecution of the poachers, and 
with the assistance of our new State fish 
and game warden, are making things lively 
for the violators of the law. Only this 
week Mr. Lincoln had shipped to his home 
in this city a goo-foot seine, captured at 
Fort Madison and confiscated under a law. 
A number of successful prosecutions have 
been made for violations of the chicken 
law, and now we are out to protect the 
quails. 

The only way to stop poaching is for le¬ 
gitimate sportsmen to organize in the vari¬ 
ous communities and offer rewards for the 
apprehension of the scoundrels who vio- 


ness, and put up their guns until Septem¬ 
ber I St. W. E. Holmes, 

City Editor the Gazette, Cedar Rapids, la. 

ANSWER. 

You say “the gentlemen” shown in the 
picture actually caught the fish displayed. 
I regret to say that I, in common with 
thousands of other men, can not agree with 
you in the term you apply to these chaps. 

The legend written on the picture says, 
“210 croppies, 250 pounds.” 

There are 4 men shown in what purports 
to be the “Goldfield Gang,” and who are 
supposed to have done the fishing. The 
man in the center, who seems to bear the 
greater portions of the burden, is supposed 
to be the guide, or oarsman, and is not 
supposed to have done any of the fish¬ 
ing. Leaving him out of the count, it 
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seems that the 4 men averaged nearly 50 
fish each, and that the weight of each 
man's catch would average over 60 pounds. 
Do you call this the work of gentlemen? 

You say further, “The spirit of true 
sportsmanship is on the increase in Iowa.” 
I am glad to know of this, but the Goldfield 
Gang are not entitled to figure in this ad¬ 
vancement. According to their own show¬ 
ing, as made in this picture and the record 
printed therewith, these chaps belong ra¬ 
ther to the class of poachers whom the 
legitimate sportsmen you refer, to are or¬ 
ganized to prosecute. The work of these 
so-called “gentlemen” is much more repre¬ 
hensible than that of the poor market fish¬ 
erman from whom the 900-foot seine you 
speak of was taken, at Fort Madison. I 
have a great deal more respect for the poor 
man who takes fish in a net and sells them 
for food, than I have for Ted Huston, Edi¬ 
tor S. G. Keith, Harry Agard, and A. J. 
Conger, who take 60 pounds of fish each in 


one day, on a hook and line; who then 
line themselves up in front of a camera and 
have themselves photographed with their 
swag with that disgusting “we caught 'em” 
look on their faces. The market fisherman 
is a gentleman as compared with the mem¬ 
bers of the Goldfield Gang. 

You say the only way to stop poaching 
is for legitimate sportsmen to organize and 
offer rewards for the apprehension of the 
scoundrels who violate the law. There is 
probably no legal limit established by the 
laws of your State as to the number of 
fish or the number of pounds of fish a 
man may take in a day with hook and line. 
And so it is not likely that the Goldfield 
Gang have laid themselves liable to prose¬ 
cution by taking a boatload of fish in a 
day; but they have merited the contempt 
of all true sportsmen, by making hogs of 
themselves in the first place, and then by 
having themselves photographed with the 
result of their slaughter, in order to stimu¬ 
late others to “break the record.”— Editor. 



PROPOSED CLUB HOUSE TO BE BUILT BY THE MASHIPACONG CLUB ON ITS 
GROUNDS IN SUSSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


“A man is the most sensible of all ani¬ 
mals, is he not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I wonder why he doesn't wear a 
loose, comfortable collar like a dog's.*'— 
Washington star. 



















CONGRESS HAS FULL POWER. 


The following correspondence brings 
good news to all friends of America’s wild 
animals: 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, Dec. 5, 1901. 
Hon. P. C. Knox, 

Attorney-General U. S. 

My dear Sir: In furtherance of my 
ver^ inquiry regarding your views on the 
subject of forestry legislation I wish to 
obtain the benefit of your judgment on the 
Constitutional powers of Congress to con¬ 
trol the various forest reserves where they 
are situated in the States. 

As to those reserves situated in the Ter¬ 
ritories, it seems to me quite clear that 
Congress can accept the Territorial laws 
or can modify or change them at pleasure, 
and that those reserves are clearly within 
the jurisdiction of Congress. 

As to the enactment of federal laws to 
punish the setting out of fires or trespasses 
in cutting or injuring the timber, I should 
be pleased to have your views as to what 
constitutional limitations, within the limits 
of the States, would interfere. In view 
of the permanent withdrawal of these for¬ 
est lands for a general national purpose, 
would the powers of regulation and control 
be greater than those which may be exer¬ 
cised in the preservation and management 
of ordinary public lands open to entry or 
settlement, where the same are covered 
with timber? 

These questions involve the general 
power of enacting statutes punishing the 
persons who may injure the forests, as well 
as making and enforcing regulations for 
their case. 

In these forests the wild game have op¬ 
portunities to breed and find shelter. 

An enlightened public sentiment, though 
unfortunately too tardy in its development, 
has finally led to the enactment of efficient 
and adequate game protection in nearly all 
the States and Territories, which laws, if 
suitably enforced, would in most instances 
pve adequate protection. Unfortunately, 
in many localities these laws are either 
wholly or in part disregarded. The Presi¬ 
dent, in his message, has asked for the 
enactment of laws creating game preserves 
in these forest reserves. This recommend¬ 
ation involves the question as to the ex¬ 
tent of Congressional power; also the 
choice of methods. 

If Congress has no power or control over 
the subject within the limits of a State it 
has unquestioned authority, in my judg¬ 
ment, to prevent interstate commerce in 
the dead bodies or living creatures them¬ 
selves. This control Congress has already 


asserted in the federal law prohibiting 
transportation from one State to another 
of such game when killed in violation of 
State laws. 

In the disposition of this question in the 
forest reserves the custodians of the forests 
might be directed to make complaints and 
enforce proceedings under the local stat¬ 
utes, thus supplementing the efforts of the 
State authorities. On the other hand, special 
federal statutes might be framed, if consti¬ 
tutional power exists, to deal directly with 
the question. Indirectly, protection might 
be furnished by preventing trespass of all 
kinds during certain seasons, thus giving 
incidental protection to the wild inhabitants 
of these national forests during certain 
portions of the year. 

In this border land of State and National 
authority I regard it as of the utmost im¬ 
portance that the legislative should keep 
in view the rights and powers of the 
States, and thjat care should be exercised 
to avoid conflict of jurisdiction where so 
much depends on having the laws backed 
up by a friendly local public sentiment. 

I should be gratified to have the benefit 
of your judgment as to how far legislation 
on these various subjects would be within 
the constitutional domain of the Congress. 

Respectfully, 

John F. Lacey. 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 3, 1902. 
Hon. John F. Lacey, 

House of Representatives. 

Sir: Complying with the request therefor, 
contained in your note of December 5, 1901, 
I here transmit to you some of my views 
on the questions there suggested. These 
questions are as to the power of Congress 
to enact laws for the protection and con¬ 
trol of, or relating to, our national forest 
reserves, when within the limits of a State; 
and specifically to make such reserves, to 
some extent, refuges for the preservation 
of the remnant of the game in those local¬ 
ities. They necessarily involve, also, sub¬ 
stantially the same questions as applicable 
to the general public domain; for, so far 
as concerns the question of federal legis¬ 
lative power, no difference in principle is 
perceived. 

I agree with you that, as to those re¬ 
serves situated within a territory of the 
United States, this federal legislative 
power is ample; and the questions are 
those arising when such reserves are within 
the limits of a State; but in order to 
determine those, it may be well to 
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refer briefly to the nature and source of 
this federal power over the Territories. 

As to the source of this power, there has 
been a diversity of opinion, and the power 
is claimed to have arisen from that pro¬ 
vision of the Constitution which gives Con¬ 
gress the “power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property belonging 
to the United States”; and other sources 
of this power have been suggested. But, 
whatever its origin, the existence of this 
power, as the Supreme Court has several 
times said, is undoubted. 

While in the Dred Scott case (19 How., 
393) it was held that this constitutional 
provision applied only to such territory as 
the United States then had, and did not 
apply to that subsequently acquired by 
treaty or conquest, this has not been ac¬ 
quiesced in in later cases, several of which 
point to this provision as, at least, one of 
the sources of the power and control which 
Congress exercises over the various Terri¬ 
tories. I think it may be taken as 
now settled, that this provision confers 
on Congress the power stated, over all 
the Territories. 

Congress, then, having sovereignty and 
ample legislative control of the Territories, 
while they are such, and of the public lands 
therein, one important question is: How 
far this sovereignty and right of control is 
surrendered to the State by its admission 
into the Union? Here we may look again 
to the Constitution, then to the Acts ad¬ 
mitting such States, and to their constitu¬ 
tions when admitted. 

First, as to the federal constitution. 
Assuming, as I think we may, that the pro¬ 
vision above referred to applies to all “ter¬ 
ritory and other property belonging to the 
United States,” whether then already, or 
subsequently acquired, what was the in¬ 
tended limit of the duration of the power 
thus conferred? Was it intended to con¬ 
tinue only until the new State was ad¬ 
mitted, and to then cease and leave Con¬ 
gress and the Government without any 
power to dispose of or to make needful 
rules and regulations respecting the pub¬ 
lic lands or other property belonging to 
the United States, or was it intended to 
continue as long as its subject matter and 
its necessity continued? If the former, we 
must look to some other source for the 
power of Congress to dispose of and regu¬ 
late the management of the public domain 
within the limits of a State; if the latter, 
then this provision is ample. 

I do not consider here the case of mili¬ 
tary forts, posts, dockyards, etc., for which 
special provision is made in the Constitu¬ 
tion, nor sites for postoflices, court houses, 
etc., the question of jurisdiction over which 
is generally settled by convention. 


When the Constitution was adopted we 
had but one Territory, though it is fair to 
suppose that others were looked on as pos¬ 
sible. The one we had was acquired under 
conditions which required its admission 
into the Union in not less than 3, nor more 
than 5, States with equal sovereignty with 
that of the original States; and the Consti¬ 
tution provided for the admission of new 
States. Thus, with the subject of new 
States directly in mind, did the framers in¬ 
tend to give Congress power to dispose of 
and manage the public lands, while in a 
Territory, and to leave it without the power 
to do either after a State was admitted? 
For it could not have escaped them that 
to confer this power while the Territory re¬ 
mained such, was, by the strongest implica¬ 
tion, to deny it afterward. Did they intend 
this? 

In the first place—and this is quite suffi¬ 
cient for the construction—^the provision it¬ 
self imposes no limitation, either of time or 
of Territorial or State condition; nor does 
the nature of the power conferred imply 
any such limitation. On the contrary, the 
power is as broad and general as language 
could make it, with no limitation whatever, 
either expressed or implied. The reason 
and necessity for the power are tenfold 
stronger after the admission of the State 
than during the existence of the Territory; 
and there is no rule of law or of construc¬ 
tion which will permit us to impose a 
limitation which neither the instrument it¬ 
self nor the nature of the power imposes or 
implies. The general rule is that when a 
power is conferred without limitation, ex¬ 
press or implied, it continues as long as the 
necessity for its exercise; and the Supreme 
Court has, more than once, said (as in 
Gibson v. Choteau, 13 Wall., 92, on page 
99) “That power is subject to no limita¬ 
tions.” 

The difficulty and misconstruction here 
arise chiefly from the use, in this clause, 
of the word “Territory.” If, instead, the 
expression had been that Congress should 
have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the 
land and other property, there could have 
been no question but that this power of dis¬ 
position and control continued after State¬ 
hood as before. This is exactly what the 
provision does mean. It does not refer to 
organized Territories, as to which the term 
“dispose of’ and make “rules and regula¬ 
tions,” and “other property” are not ap¬ 
propriate; but it refers to land and other 
property. This is expressly held in United 
States V. Grotiot (13 Pet., 526), where it is 
said (p. 536) : “The term ‘Territory,’ as 
here used, is merely descriptive of the 
kind of property, and is equivalent to the 
word lands. Congress has the same power 
over it as over any other property belong- 
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ing !• the United States, and this power is 
vested in Congress without limitation.” 

This, of itself, would seem to make the 
meaning fairly certain. Consider the situa¬ 
tion. After a long struggle, which had 
delayed the adoption of the Constitution, 
the people had finally settled the ownership 
and sovereignty of the lands outside of the 
States in the General Government. It was 
claimed that as this territory had been 
wrested from Great Britain by the blood 
and treasure of the people of all the States, 
it should be held for their common benefit, 
and not for any State. It was final¬ 
ly so settled and agreed, and the 
whole territory was ceded to the 
United States for the common benefit of 
all. At that time, next to State jealousy of 
federal power—if second to even that— 
there were mutual State jealousies of the 
power of each other, and this was one of 
the causes of the dispute over the public 
territory. Yet it was certain and well 
known that, on the admission of the ex¬ 
pected new States, with their sovereignty 
within their borders, all of the sovereignty 
and control of this territory within their 
borders, which was not in the United 
States, would be in those States respective¬ 
ly; and that that sovereignty and control 
which they had so long struggled to place 
in the United States would be passed over 
to those 3 to 5 States, as they w'cre admit¬ 
ted. This was certain to be the case, for, 
if Congress did not have this sovereignty 
and control after a State was admitted, 
then the State did have it, and no other 
State could interfere. Those States might 
then, by unfriendly legislation or by no 
legislation, or both, so hamper those lands, 
their sale, occupancy and control, as to 
render them of little value, except to those 
States and their people. It is simply in¬ 
credible that this was intended. If it was 
not, then it was intended that this vital 
power of disposal and control should con¬ 
tinue at a time when, of all others, it was 
most needed. While the Territory remained 
such the sovereignty of the United States 
was complete without any other grant than 
that contained in the cession, and this spe¬ 
cial grant of power was not at all neces¬ 
sary. Its chief, if not its only, use and pur¬ 
pose was that, when and after these lands 
passed into and under the sovereignty of a 
State, they should do so subject to the 
paramount sovereignty of the United 
States, so far as was needful. 

In framing this dual government, this 
imperium in imperio, in which each State 
was to be, in many respects, sovereign in 
the Nation, and the Nation, in many re¬ 
spects, sovereign in each State, the separa¬ 
tion of these sovereignties and their lines 
of demarcation must have received the most 
careful attention of those statesmen as one 


of the most important and difficult prob- 
' lems which confronted them. As the 
control and disposal of this territory was 
one of the most important and burning 
questions of the time, and had long been 
such—delaying and, for a time, endanger¬ 
ing the adoption of the constitution—it 
would seem impossible that when dealing 
directly with this question provision was 
made for this control while in a Territorial 
state, and when it was little needed, and 
purposely omitted at a period when, of all 
others, it was most needed. We shall come 
nearer to the real meaning of this provision 
by reading it as it is so plainly written, 
without any limitatiofi, either of time or 
Territorial or State condition. 

If authority for this construction be 
needed, it is not lacking, and in another 
connection I shall refer to some cases 
which come first to hand. 

Assuming then, as I think we must, that 
this constitutional provision confers on 
Congress the power of disposition and con¬ 
trol of the public lands after the admission 
into the Union of the States containing 
them, how much, if any, of this power is 
surrendered to the States by the Acts ad¬ 
mitting them into the Union as sovereign 
States? Here the general rule is certain, 
although questions may arise as to its ap¬ 
plication to particular cases. As far as its 
exercise is needful to the disposition and 
full control and management of these lands, 
Congress has always been and is capable oT 
diverting, alienating or surrendering any 
part of it. It is uniformly held that, while 
the title of the United States to the public 
lands is absolute, as against every other 
title, yet it is held in trust for the ultimate 
benefit of all the people, in such manner as 
may be prescribed by law, and this is pecu¬ 
liarly the case as to the only Territory we 
had at that time. Congress then, being a 
trustee of the title, cannot divert, alienate, 
or surrender any power necessary or prop¬ 
er for the disposal, protection, preservation, 
control, or management of its lands, nor 
in any way discharge itself from the duty 
of executing the trust confided to it. 

But, while this power to make all need¬ 
ful rules and regulations is also the power 
to determine what are needful; and while, 
therefore, this power so conferred is in 
terms absolute and unlimited; yet, notwith¬ 
standing some general statements of the 
Supreme Court, it may be well claimed that, 
after the admission of a State, there is, 
necessarily, a limit arising from other por¬ 
tions of the Constitution and the general 
powers of the State. For example, may 
Congress continue to legislate for this pub¬ 
lic land—some of it, perhaps, in small, iso¬ 
lated parcels—upon all subjects of munici¬ 
pal legislation, civil and criminal, and irre¬ 
spective of the laws of the State on the 
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same subjects, as it does, for example, in 
the District of Columbia ? Or, on the other 
hand, is the power of Congress within a 
State limited to such acts, legislative or 
otherwise, as are required for the disposal, 
protection and control of such lands? Or 
is there, between these, a limit to federal 
power, legislative or executive? It is not 
necessary to discuss here the first of these 
questions, for no such general legislation 
is contemplated; and the other 2, also how 
far federal control has been surrendered 
by Acts admitting States into the Union, 
may be examined in the light of another 
consideration, namely.the rights incident to 
ownership. 

Subject to the eminent domain of the 
State, the collection of taxes, the service of 
process and other kindred superior rights, 
the ownership of land carries with it, as 
incident to and a part of such ownership, 
the right of exclusive possession and con¬ 
trol, which includes the right to forbid and 
prevent intrusion thereon for any purpose, 
and to prevent and remove trespassers. 
The owner may forcibly prevent such in¬ 
trusions if he can, or he may apply to the 
courts for relief, or to recover darnages; 
but a private individual may not himself 
enact laws for the protection of his prop¬ 
erty or to punish trespassers on his lands. 
Is the United States in the same situation 
as to its lands within a State? Is it with¬ 
out power to itself enact laws for the dis¬ 
posal or management of its public lands 
within a State, or for their protection from 
fires, or the preservation of its timber or 
minerals thereon? This is undoubtedly the 
case, if the United States, as to such lands, 
has no other rights than those of an ordi¬ 
nary proprietor. 

It must be admitted that much that is 
said by the Court in Fort Leavenworth 
R.R. Co. V. Lowe (114 U. S., 525) is di¬ 
rectly to the effect that as to lands within a 
State, unless jurisdiction is reserved in 
admitting a State, or the land is acquired 
by the United States with the consent of 
the State for military purposes, etc., as 
provided in the Constitution, the United 
States has no other rights than those of an 
ordinary proprietor, and that, like other 
lands, they are subject to the sole jurisdic¬ 
tion and sovereignty of the State. It is in 
view of this that I discuss this question 
more elaborately than I otherwise should; 
but, if what is there said is to be consid¬ 
ered as a denial of all legislative power of 
Congress over such lands, not only is it 
opposed to the uniform practice of the 
Government from the beginning, with the 
frequent approval of that court, and to 
many contrary declarations of that court, 
but the contrary is directly held in later 
cases. 

What is said in that case must be 


read with reference to, and in the light of, 
the case then before the court. The ques¬ 
tion in that case was that of the exclusive 
jurisdiction, or not, of the United States 
over th.at part of the reservation not used 
for military purposes. On the admission 
of Kansas no reservation of federal juris¬ 
diction was made, but later the State ceded 
that jurisdiction to the United States with 
this saving clause, namely: the right to 
serve civil and criminal State processes 
therein, and “Saving further to said State 
the right to tax railroad, bridge and other 
corporations, their franchises and property 
on said reservation.” The State levied a tax 
on a railroad on this reservation, and the 
question of its power to do so depended on 
whether the reservation was in the ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States. 
The court held that, inasmuch as it was not 
purchased with the consent of the State 
“for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock yards, and other needful 
buildings,” under Qause 17, Section 8, 
Article L, of the Constitution, the United 
States had no such exclusive jurisdiction; 
that, under this saving clause, the 
State had power to tax the railroad prop¬ 
erty; and that the only way by which the 
United States could acquire this exclusive 
jurisdiction within a State was that pro¬ 
vided by the Constitution, namely: by pur¬ 
chase with the consent of the State. The 
question of concurrent jurisdiction, or of 
federal jurisdiction for some purposes, 
was not discussed, nor even mentioned, for 
it was not involved; nor was any allusion 
made to that other constitutional provision 
giving to Congress the power to make need¬ 
ful rules, etc., which certainly gave to Con¬ 
gress much greater power than is possessed 
by an ordinary proprietor. If the 
court decided that it did not do so, or did 
not apply to lands within a State, or decid¬ 
ed an^hing else upon a question of such 
vast importance, it did so sub silentio by 
saying nothing about it. That is not the 
way in which that court settles questions of 
such importance. 

From the beginning, the whole policy 
and practice of the Government, in respect 
of its public lands, has been based on the 
generally unquestioned power of Congress 
to legislate for their disposal, management 
and protection, in both Territories and 
States, and with the frequent approval of 
the Supreme Court. It is needless to refer 
to these various acts of legislation as to 
lands in States and Territories. Their 
name is legion; but, each and every one of 
these acts was the assertion and the exer¬ 
cise of federal jurisdiction and sovereignty, 
and of a right far superior to that of any 
mere proprietor as to lands within a State. 
This niitst have been either because, in the 
admission of the State, the jurisdiction 
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accessary for that purpose was cither ex¬ 
pressly or impliedly reserved—the latter of 
which is not probable—or because the con¬ 
stitutional provision referred to confers 
that power; and this would seem a quite 
sufficient source of power. 

In Gibson v, Choteau (13 Wall., 92) it is 
said in the syllabus that “The power of 
Congress, in the disposal of the public 
domain, can not be interfered with, or its 
exercise embarrassed by any State legisla¬ 
tion.** And on page 99, “With respect to 
the public domain, the Constitution vests 
in Congress the power of disposition and 
of making all needful rules and regulations. 
That power is subject to no limitations.” 
Nothing could be more conclusive that this 
constitutional provision applies also to lands 
within a State, and that the legislative 
power thus conferred is paramount. 

In Jorden v. Bennett (4 How., 169) it is 
said (p. i^) “By the Constitution, Con¬ 
gress is given power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations re¬ 
specting the territory and other property of 
the United States: for the disposal of the 
public lands, therefore, in the new States 
where such lands be. Congress may provide 
by law; and having the constitutional 
power to pass the law, it is supreme: so 
Congress may prohibit and punish tres¬ 
passers on the public lands. Having the 
power of disposal and of protection. Con¬ 
gress alone can deal with the title, and no 
State law, whether of limitation or other¬ 
wise, can defeat such title.’* 

This was the holding of the Supreme 
Court up to the time when the Fort Leav¬ 
enworth case was decided, and it is not 
supposable that that Court intended to then 
overrule these cases and deny this legisla¬ 
tive power of Congress, and all other powers 
save such as belong to an ordinary indi¬ 
vidual proprietor, while making no refer¬ 
ence whatever to its previous holdings. 
That it did not so intend is manifest from 
the only other case which I shall cite on 
this question—that of Camfield v. United 
States (167 U. S., 518), where it is said in 
the syllabus: 

“The Government of the United States 
has, with respect to its own lands within 
the limits of a State, the rights of an ordi¬ 
nary proprietor to maintain its possession 
and to prosecute trespassers; and may 
legislate for their protection, though such 
legislation may involve the exercise of the 
police power.** 

On pages 524, 525, the powers of the 
Government, both as an individual proprie¬ 
tor and as a sovereign are well stated: 

“The lands in question are all within the 
Sute of Colorado. The Government has, 
with respect to its own lands, the rights of 
an ordinary proprietor to maintain its pos¬ 
session and to prosecute trespassers. It 


may deal with such lands precisely as any 
private individual may deal with his farm¬ 
ing property. It may sell, or withhold them 
from sale. It may grant them in aid of 
railways or other public enterprises. It 
may open them to pre-emption or home¬ 
stead settlement; but it would be recreant 
to its duties as trustee for the people of the 
United States to permit any individual or 
private corporation to monopolize them for 
private gain, and thereby practically drive 
intending settlers from the market.** 

And on page 525: 

“The General Government doubtless has 
a power over its own property analogous 
to the police power of the several States, 
and the extent to which it may go in the 
exercise of such power is measured by the 
exigencies of the particular case. If it be 
found necessary for the protection of 
the public, or of intending settlers, to for¬ 
bid all enclosures of public lands, the Gov¬ 
ernment may do so, though the alternate 
sections of private lands are thereby ren¬ 
dered less valuable for pasturage. The in¬ 
convenience, or even damage, to the individ¬ 
ual proprietors does not authorize an act 
which is in its nature a purpresture of 
Government lands. While we do not un¬ 
dertake to say that Congress has un¬ 
limited power to legislate against nuisances 
within a State which it would‘have within 
a Territory, we do not think the admission 
of a Territory as a State deprives it of the 
power of legislating for the protection of 
the public lands, though it may thereby in¬ 
volve the exercise of what is ordinarily 
known as the police power, as long as such 
power is directed solely to its own protec¬ 
tion. A different rule would place the pub¬ 
lic domain of the United States completely 
at the mercy of State legislation.** 

This, so manifestly the correct doctrifte, 
would seem to cover and to settle the whole 
question, and to authorize the proposition 
that, as to public lands within a State, the 
Government has all the rights of an indi¬ 
vidual proprietor, supplemented with the 
power to make and enforce its own laws 
for the assertion of those rights and for the 
disposal and full and complete manage¬ 
ment, control and protection of its lands. 

Among these undoubted rights is the 
right of absolute or partial exclusion, 
either at all, or at special times, and for 
any or for special purposes. 

While Congress certainly may, by law, 
prohibit and punish the entry upon, or use 
of any part of, these forest reserves for the 
purpose of the killing, capture or pursuit of 
game, this would not be sufficient. There 
are many persons now on those reserves by 
authority of law, and people are expressly 
authorized to go there, and it would be 
necessary to go farther and to prohibit the 
killing, capture or pursuit of game, even 
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though the entiy upon the reserve is not 
for that purpose. But, the right to forbid 
intrusion for the purpose of killing game 
is one thing, and the right to forbid and 
punish the killing, per se, and without ref¬ 
erence to any trespass on the property, is 
another. The first may be forbidden as a 
trespass and for the protection of the prop¬ 
erty; but when a person is lawfully there, 
and not a trespasser or intruder, the ques¬ 
tion is different. 

1 am decidedly of opinion that Congress 
may forbid and punish the killing of game 
on these reserves, no matter if the slayer 
is lawfully there and is not a trespasser. 
If Congress may prohibit the use of these 
reserves for one purpose, it may for an¬ 
other; and while Congress permits persons 
to be thereupon and use them for various 
purposes, it may fix limits to such use and 
occupation and prescribe the purposes and 
objects for which they shall not be used, 
as for the killing, capture or pursuit of 
specified kinds of game. Generally, any 
private owner may forbid, on his own land, 
any act that he chooses, although the act 
may be lawful in itself; and certainly Con¬ 
gress, invested also with legislative power, 
may do the same thing, just as it may pro¬ 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
though such sale is otherwise lawful. 

After considerable attention to the whole 
subject, I have no hesitation in expressing 
my opinion that Congress has ample power 
to forbid and punish any and all kinds of 
trespass upon, or injury to, the forest re¬ 
serves, including the trespass of entering 
upon or using them for the killing, capture 
or pursuit of game. 

The exercise of these powers would not 
conflict with any State authority. Most of 
the States have laws forbidding the kill¬ 
ing, capture or pursuit of different kinds 
of game during specified portions of the 
year. This makes such killing, etc., lawful 
at other times, but only lawful because not 
made unlawful. It is lawful only when the 
State has power to make il lawful, by 
either implication or direct enactment. 
But, except in those cases already referred 
to, such as eminent domain, service of 
process, etc., no State has power to author¬ 
ize or make lawful a trespass on private 
property. So that, though Congress should 
prohibit such killing, etc., on its own lands, 
at all seasons of the year, this would not 
conflict with any State authority or con¬ 
trol. That the preservation of game is 
part of the public policy of those States 
and for the benefit of their own people is 
shown by their own legislation, and they 
can not complain if Congress, on its own 
lands, goe.s even farther in that direction 
than the State, as long as the open season 
of the State law is not interfered with in 
any place where such law is paramount. 


It has always been the poliqr of the Gov¬ 
ernment to invite and induce the purchase 
and settlement of its public lands; and 
as the existence of game thereon and in 
their localities adds to the desirability of 
the lands, and is a well known inducement 
to their purchase, it may well be considered 
whether, for this purpose alone, and with¬ 
out reference to the protection of the lands 
from trespass. Congress may not, on its 
own lands, prohibit the killing of such 
game. 

Your other questions relate to the method 
of enforcing these federal powers, if they 
exist—to the nature and kind of laws there¬ 
for. While such questions are peculiarly 
for Congress, yet, as you request it, I will 
suggest what occurs to me. 

You very properly suggest the power of 
Congress over interstate commerce as tend¬ 
ing indirectly to this end, by prohibiting 
interstate transportation of game, living or 
dead, or of the skins or any part thereof. 
There is some legislation on that subject. 
I do not take the pains to examine this 
to see how sufficient it is. If not al¬ 
ready done, something to the end desired 
may be accomplished in this way; but, as 
a remedy, this would fall far short of what 
is required. 

You allude to the aid and co-operation 
of forest rangers and those in charge, for 
the enforcement of State laws. This would 
be well: especially in the way of se¬ 
curing good feeling and harmonious action 
between federal and State authorities. 
There is a provision for that in the Act 
of March 3, (2 Sup. Rev. Stat, 993)» 

but it simply imposes a general duty, and 
should be more specific as to what acts 
are required to be done. 

In this connection, and with reference 
also to the general protection of these re¬ 
serves and the other public lands from 
fires, cutting timber, killing game, and 
other depredations, I suggest, in view of 
the existing law as to arrest without a w’ar- 
rant, that it might be well to give 
marshals and their deputies, and the su¬ 
perintendents, supervisors, rangers and 
other persons charged with the protection 
of these reserves, power, on the public 
lands, in certain cases approaching “hot 
pursuit,’* to arrest without warrant. Com¬ 
plaints come to this Department that very 
often the place of illegal acts is so far 
from the office of any magistrate, and the 
means of communication are such that, be¬ 
fore formal complaint can be made and an 
officer with a warrant sent there, the of¬ 
fenders are beyond successful pursuit. I 
commend this to your consideration. No 
matter what laws we may have for the 
protection of these reserves, the public 
lands generally, or the game, they are in 
many cases wholly inefficient, owing to 
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the impossibility, under the present law 
as to arrests, of their enforcement. 

T^cre are already many statutes against 
settings fires, and trespassing on the pub¬ 
lic lands. Perhaps these are sufficient, as 
far as laws go. I do not examine this; but, 
as to the protection of game on forest re¬ 
serves, drastic laws for that purpose, to¬ 
gether with better means, as above sug¬ 
gested, for their enforcement, are required. 

I suggest making it an offense to enter 
or be upon or use any portion of a forest 
reserve for the purpose or with the intent 
10 kill, capture or pursue certain specified 
kinds of game; or to kill, capture, or pur¬ 
sue, with intent to kill or capture, such 


game, on any portion of such reserve. I 
should do this for the whole 3rear as to some 
kinds of game, at least, and make such 
killing, capture or pursuit the evidence of 
such purpose or intent. The latter clause, 
as you will see, proceeds against the act 
itself, irrespective of any trespass on the 
lands, if, indeed, such act does not neces¬ 
sarily involve a technical legal trespass. 
This may be questionable in case, for 
example, when one who is property there, 
kills game. I should insert it, at any rate, 
and it would, with the other, operate as a 
preventive. Respectfully, 

P. C. Knox, 
Attorney-General. 


THE PREDICAMENTS OF A POET. 


CHARLES ] 

His lady’s locks of Titian red inflamed the 
poet’s soul. 

And soon with frenzy fine, and.wrapt, his 
eye began to roll. 

He hied Him home and seized his lyre, and 
gaily twanged and smote. 

And then a matchless sonnet to those < 
ruddy locks he wrote. 

Then with his poesy to his love he 
straightway hurried back. 

But oh! ye Godsl that Titian hair was 
now a raven black. 


Homeward in haste the poet hied, there 
was no time to lose; 

And soared Parnassan heights afresh, and 
wooed anew his muse. 

And forthwith then he grabbed his lyre 
and smote it many a smack; 

Then wrote his lays in frenzied praise of 
tresses raven black. 


. DOUGLAS. 

Then, with his sonnet sought his love, alas, 
poor hapless clown! 

The fashions they had changed, and now 
his lady’s locks were brown. 

The poet tarried not, nor wept, but has¬ 
tened home full swift, 

And in the praise of nut brown hair his 
voice right soon did lift; 

And on the parchment glowing words of 
eloquence express 

The poet's adoration of each silken, glossy 
tress. 

Then rushed unto his lady love, in horror 
to behold 

That nut brown hair that once was there 
was now peroxide gold. 

MORAL. 

While fashion sways the sex called fair 
It would be wise, mayhap. 

In writing sonnets to their hair 
To keep all hues on tap. 


“Do yez keep an assistant to the cook?” 
“Yes.” 

“And do be the assistant have a helper ?” 
“She has.” 

“And have yez a kitchen maid to clane 
up after the assistant's helper?” 

“We have.” 

“Well, I’ll give yez a week’s trial.”— 
Brooklyn Life, 



FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The man who qoits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in si^t, is a real sportsman 


FOR AND AGAINST BIRD DOGS. 

I think A. A. W., Glade Mills, Pa., 
expressed a most sensible opinion as to the 
cause of the decrease of game birds. Kill 
off the bird dogs, as well as the hounds. 
Stop using dogs for any kind of hunting. 
A man who uses a bird dog is just as bad 
as the one who hounds deer. I have a few 
hounds, but under no circumstances have I 
ever allowed them to chase deer. My 
hounds will never be used for anything but 
bear, cats, coyotes and such game. 

There is no good sportsman in these 
parts who uses a dog, and there is only one 
trained bird dog within 40 miles of here. 
Yet we get go^ bags, and rarely make 
hogs of ourselves. A dog should not be 
used for any kind of hunting, save, pos¬ 
sibly, for bear. Those animals can hardly be 
secured without a trap or a pack, and are 
about the only game one can use a dog on 
and remain a sportsman. No one can give 
a good reason why the use of dogs should 
not be forbidden in any kind of shooting. 
If Jones or Smith can use dogs in hunting 
quail, then I maintain that I can hound 
deer widiout violating any rule of sports¬ 
manship. 

Mr. Editor, the only excuse I know of 
your ever having made for the man with 
the bird dog is this: The pleasure of 
seeing a well trained dog work and the se¬ 
curing of wounded birds that would other¬ 
wise get away and eventually die. Did you 
ever see as many, or as large a percentage, 
of birds escape crippled as you have seen 
crippled deer? I think not. A deer is a 
much larger mark, but what a number are 
crippled instead of killed. The party of 4 1 
hunted with last fall killed 4 deer and 
crippled 3. Had dogs been used to follow 
those cripples, 2 of them would probably 
have been secured. 

Ever>' argument that can be made in 
favor of using a dog on birds can be made 
with just as much force for its use, prop* 
erly trained, for deer. I wish it distinctly 
understood, though, that I am entirely op¬ 
posed to hounding deer. I am opposed to 
the use of a dog for any kind of hunting. 

B. L. Cunningham, Fort Klamath, Ore. 

I notice that A. A. W., of Glade MilLs, 
Pa., thinks the oxtermination of birds is 
due to the use of dogs in hunting them. 
He compares the hounding of deer and 
their slaughter to the work of setters and 
pointers on birds. I think he is wrong. 
Twenty-five years ago, in my native town, 
Tolland, Mass., birds were plentiful and 
tame; to-day they are plentiful but exceed¬ 


ingly wild. Formerly hunting dogs were 
unknown; now they are numerous. I be¬ 
long to a club of 40 members, which con¬ 
trols the hunting and fishing over 3,000 
acres in that town. Every member owns a 
dog and some own 2 or 3. The birds have 
learned to associate the appearance of a 
dog in the brush with the crack of a gun, 
and as a result the hunter who gets 3 or 4 
grouse in a day is exceedingly fortunate. 

Foxes and other vermin kill 50 birds to 
one killed by the gun. Put a bounty on 
foxes, skunks, hawks and owls; limit the 
game bag and forbid the sale of game and 
birds will increase instead of diminishing. It 
is the market hunter who does most mis¬ 
chief. When he can not sell his birds his 
occupation is gone and he gives up shoot¬ 
ing. If a law is passed forbidding the use 
of dogs to hunt birds I am ready to gfive 
up shooting. It is the intelligence mani¬ 
fested by my dog that I enjoy far more 
than the killing of a bird. 

Keep up the good work you are doing 
and your friends will become numberless 
as the results of your labors become better 
known. H. A. Pratt, N. Y. City. 

A. A. W., Glade Mills, Pa., has a level 
head. It is a fact that if there were fewer 
bird hogs with their bird dogs there would 
be more birds. As long as dogs are used 
in hunting, game can not increase. There 
are not less than 20 bird dogs in this little 
place, and not many more birds, where once 
grouse and quails were abundant. Away 
with the dogs, or put a tax of $10 on each 
one and use the money to restock our 
woods and fields. 

T. U. M., Tecumseh, Mich. 


KILL THE FARMER'S BEST FRIENDS. 

A writer in a paper published in Southern 
California says: 

‘‘Kill them!” 

“Kill what?” 

“Oh, the horned toads! They are 
the only thing we have that destroys 
the red ants with their agonizing sting, 
and prevents them from multiplying into 
innumerable millions. So, if you can not 
sell the toads for a nickel apiece, to be 
mounted and sent East as curios, just set 
your heel on them when you see them. 

And there are the gopher snakes; slow, 
harmless fellows. Watch one work for an 
hour or 2. See him crawl into every gopher 
hole there is in your measly little orchard, 
and, after swallowing all the young goph¬ 
ers he can find, wat^ him turn his atten- 
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tion to the rat holes on the edge of the 
wheat field. He minds his own business, 
and attends strictly to it. What! tired of 
watching him? Well, then, kill him just 
because he is a snake, instead of a blear- 
eyed, pampered poodle that you have to 
feed on sponge cake, just for the few fleas 
you can get off from him. 

“Then there are the birds. Here we have 
a pair of sweet voiced meadow larks; they 
stand confidingly close to the edge of the 
road. Get your ^n! Shot gun or rifle, it 
matters not which and wantonly butch¬ 
er them lest they escape and destroy lOO 
times their weight in cutworms. Shoot the 
pretty, waggish roadrunners. They feed 
on scorpions and centipedes, and prevent 
their becoming a menace and making life a 
burden to man. But, then, the idle Sunday 
loafer, with his death-dealing 22 rifle, must 
be amused. Shoot the tucalotos, the pretty 
little ground owl that politely bobs good 
morning to you. Shoot them I Even 
though a man of veracity on the Chino 
ranch claims to have found 17 gophers, old 
and young, in the nest of a family of tucor- 
lotos. They are too good to live; too inno¬ 
cent and self sustaining. Shoot them! 

“Shoot the hawks; the little kites, or 
sparrow hawks. Of course they live on 
t^ mischievious linnets; but that does not 
matter. 

“Shoot the hen hawks! In this country 
they live on mice, rats and rabbits, but 
there is a legend from the East that they 
sometimes eat chickens. So be sure to 
shoot them; they make such a fine target. 

“Shoot the best friends of the rancher, 
the coyotes. It is true they take a chicken 
now and then; but don’t you know it re¬ 
quires 3,000 pounds weight—tons~of 
rabbits, rats, gophers and the worst pests 
that the ranchers have to contend with to 
feed one of these wild, self-supporting dogs 
until he is a year old? While your 3 or 4 
lazy house dogs have eaten the price of 100 
hens and sucked all the eggs they could 
find. These are necessapr to bark at night 
and impress all your visitors with the need 
of going armed; but shoot the coyotes. 

“There is another class of brutes that 
really ought to be shot. Take them far out 
on the desert, for they are not worth bury¬ 
ing. They are the thoughtless, heedless 
shooters who are indiscriminately killing 
and crippling the best friends that the farm¬ 
er and the orchardist has in California.” 


SPARE THE GREY SQUIRREL. 

Why shoot the grey squirrel ? The world 
is wide enough for both him and you. His 
flesh is not good. No man or boy able to 
own or borrow a gun can need the flesh 
of this creature as hunger-satisfying food. 
The idea is ridiculous; and there is not 
enough sport in so tame a pastime as 


squirrel shooting to justify the killing of a 
creature which, if left alive and protected, 
speedily becomes the farmer’s intimate 
friend. 

Thirty years ago, in the dark ages of 
American sport, squirrel shooting attracted 
many men with ^ns. In those days, gun¬ 
ners roamed at will through field and woods 
to slay; but today thousands of American 
farmers are protecting their squirrels. I 
know of farms in New York, Michigan 
and Indiana whereon the squirrels are pro¬ 
tected, even at the point of a naked revol¬ 
ver when it becomes necessary. I believe 
in squirrel protection on just that basis. 

The grey squirrel is one of the most in¬ 
teresting, beautiful and sociable creatures 
that a farm or forest or city park can pos¬ 
sibly have. Any person whose soul is not 
aii^ealed to by the beauty of grey squirrels 
wild in their haunts is “fit for treason, 
stratagem and spoils.” But there are crea¬ 
tures called men, in whom the finer qualities 
of manhood are so dormant that they take 
delight in hunting squirrels in the unim¬ 
proved and unprotected parks of New York 
City. They are the men who cut park tim¬ 
ber in the night, rob hen roosts and steal 
doormats and slop pails. Boys, do not join 
the class of these human vermin. 

Squirrels are not good food. I know of 
no other civilized country than America 
in which they are eaten. An Englishman 
would as soon eat a rat as a squirrel. They 
are exactly on a par with woodchucks and 
prairie dogs. The taste of squirrel flesh is 
rankly “game” and to manv persons it is 
unendurable. The value of a living wild 
grey squirrel is to a dead one as five hun¬ 
dred is to one. Don’t destroy them! Pro¬ 
tect them and enjoy them! 

W. T. Homaday, New York City. 

I should be sorry to see even the grrizzly 
bear actually exterminated, although it is 
undoubtedly a dangerous animal; but I 
think it will be little short of a national 
calamity if we do not save from extirpation 
such a harmless and beautiful creature as 
our grey squirrel. There are just as many 
good reasons for having tame grey squir¬ 
rels in our city parks as there are for hav¬ 
ing beautiful pictures in our city galleries. 

Ernest T. Seton, New York City. 


HOW TO HUNT GREY SQUIRRELS. 

In a previous number of Recreation 
there is an inquiry as to the best method of 
hunting grey squirrels where they are 
scarce. The following method might be 
adopted as the only decent one: 

Arise early in the morning, go into some 
thick grove of oak, beech or chestnut, 
where squirrels are occasionally seen, and 
await their coming. Have as weapon one 
Eastman Kodak with rapid rectilinear lens 
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and Eastman triple action pneumatic shut¬ 
ter; and for a load a No. 4 cartridge is 
about the proper thing. Any person adopt¬ 
ing this method will have better luck and 
more real sport in 2 hours than if he goes 
into the woods for all day armed with a 
more deadly weapon, destroying the lives 
of every grouse and squirrel he can, and 
comes home and boasts of being a mighty 
Nimrod, better known to readers of Rec¬ 
reation as a game hog. I have frequently 
heard people say it is impossible to be 
a game hog in Vermont. That is not true. 
As game is scarce here it is not necessary 
to make so large a kill in order to be brand¬ 
ed G. H. as black and deep as where game 
is more abundant. C. C. Manley, 

L. A. S. Local Warden, Chittenden, Co., Vt. 

ANSWER. 

You are correct as to your method of 
hunting grey squirrels, and it is the only 
way that any man or boy should ever 
adopt. Fortunately there is no close season 
on this kind of hunting, and the more peo¬ 
ple do of it the better. I offer one amend¬ 
ment. Bait the squirrels with corn or nuts 
in an open place, every day for several 
weeks, or even months. If you will do this 
you will find that certain of them will learn 
to go every day to get their rations. When 
you have once induced them to visit their 
boarding house regularly, set up your cam¬ 
era, focus it on that spot, attach a long hose, 
take the bulb in your hand, hide behind a 
bush or log and wait for the visitors. When 
one comes press the bulb and the camera 
will do the rest. 

In this way any man or boy who has a 
camera may secure a trophy that would be 
worth more to him than 100 dead squirrels 
would be, and he can look at it and show 
it to his friends with a clear conscience; 
whereas no man should be able to look on 
a squirrel he has killed without feeling 
ashamed of himself.— Editor. 


A PROPOSED GAME PRESERVE. 

It need not surprise Woodstock’s visitors to 
see in the future a g^e preserve of 1.800 acres 
or more within easy distance of the village, and in 
it all kinds of game adaptable to the Vermont 
climate. A large tract has been selected in the 
Southwest corner of the town, 7 miles from 
Woodstock and a from Bridgewater. It is al¬ 
ready stocked with fish and game. Three trout 
brooks run through it. It is believed the enter¬ 
prise will interest people with means to push it 
through, as Dearborn & Co. make a liberal offer 
of 300 acres of land, including 7 mowing fields, 
and buildings suitable for the caretakers of the 
park, at |a an acre—^just what it cost them. 
They will also sell some 1,500 acres adjoining, 
of which they have the sale, at what they can 
buy for, without any commission; much of it at 
$i an acre, comprising pasture and woodland; 
no buildings or highways to buy up.—^Woodstock 
(Vt.) paper. 

The above clipping outlines a scheme in 
which I hope to interest brother sportsmen. 


Nature and location have combined to 
make an ideal game park of the land in 
question. It is a block of abandoned farms, 
as the still blooming rose and lilac bushes 
testify. The old orchards are still in bear¬ 
ing and wild deer feed on the apples. 
Twenty-five years ago these hills were 
covered with sheep, but the great decline 
in wool put an end to that industry. Since 
then the land has been permitted to grow 
up wild. Besides the original forests there 
are plenty of young spruce, hemlock and 
shrubbery. 

Adjoining these 1,800 acres arc 2,000 
more that can be bought for $i an acre, 
making a park containing 4,000 acres. 
Enough deer could be enclosed with it to 
stock it thoroughly. Deer were protected 
in this State nearly 30 years, and are now 
abundant in Windsor and Rutland counties. 
This land is almost in the heart of the 
deer country. 

I have no dull ax, being interested in 
the matter only as a sportsman who has 
known the region from boyhood. I hope 
a sufficient number of sportsmen may be 
attracted to this favored spot to make the 
plan a success. I cheerfully vouch for 
Dearborn & Co., of Woodstock. They 
are truthful and honest people, and will 
answer all letters cheerfully. 

J. H. Hoadley, South Woodstock, Vt. 


CHILDREN READ RECREATION. 

One of the great problems confronting 
lovers of game animals is their protection 
from the bloodthirsty men whose only de¬ 
sire is to kill all they can. One thing is 
certain: Our hopes can be realized only 
through popular education. To help in 
this work I have 2 suggestions to make: 

I notice that nearly all children enjoy 
Recreation. Even my tots, too small to 
read, will look through my copies repeated¬ 
ly. Let each reader of this magazine call 
his children's attention to the teachings of 
Recreation. It is an enemy to game hogs, 
and a manual of mercy to game. I feel 
sure no child could grow up a slaughterer 
under such training. 

Let the friends of game protection strive 
to secure as subscribers the principal hunt¬ 
ers of our communities. Recreation should 
go into the hands of boys and young hunt¬ 
ers. Would it not be a demonstration of our 
sincerity along this line to spend a few 
dollars if need be in putting Recreation 
into the hands of some of the young? 
Mr. Shields' work is an unselfish one. Let 
us help him. 

F. S. O., Mexico City, Mo. 


UABCOCK AND HIS HERD AT IT AGAIN. 

The guests of E. S. Babcock returned yester¬ 
day from one of the best of the season’s 
mg, at Otay. Lined on the lake iTtS naSKr, 
the shooters closed in on the game, which pos- 
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sibljr outnumbered to the area that of any other 
place in the world* and when the birds attempted 
to take flight the shooting began. Exactly 1,878 
birda were killed on Monday morning, several 
of the hunters making excellent records. The 
f<dlowing named participated in Monday’s shoot: 
Mr. Lipop, U. S. A.; Mr. Dillon, Los Angeles; 
Frank Ecker, W. L. Tibbals, Dr. Edwards, Dr. 
Parsons, F. M. Doak, T. A. Johnson, Mr. Flynn, 
of Los Angeles; F. B. Naylor Geo. Benson, and 
C- P. Douglas. 

In the afternoon Mr. Babcock extended the 
courtesy to Dr. Walcott and his party, who had 
driven over to inspect the Otay dam. Mr. Wal¬ 
cott, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lippincott avmled 
themselves of the opportunity for a small sized 
duck hunt, and brought down 90 ducks in an 
hour, after which they took a turn at fishing, 
having to their credit 70 bass in a short period. 
San Diego, (Cal.) Union, 

And the California papers continue to 
record the slaughter done by these vulgar 
brutes as they would the doings of decent 
people in any good work. Verily, there 
arc some so-called educators who are sore¬ 
ly in need of education.—E ditoe. 


GAME NOTES. 

Some time ago you recommended £. £. 
Van Dyke to me as a guide on a trip which 
1 contemplated taking, and you asked me 
to report my success. While with Mr. Van 
Dyke I killed 2 silvertips, one black bear, 
one 7-point bull elk, a large mountain 
sheep, a •l3mx and plenty of feathered 
game. I could have killed deer and other 
Urge game but I, as well as Mr. Van Dyke, 
thought we would better leave them for next 
year. 1 saw one large bull moose on a lake, 
took a shot on the run, but did not get him. 
The trout fishing beat anything I ever saw. 
I caught a number that weighed 31/2 to 4 
pounds each. I could have caught 150 
pounds a day with a fly if I had wished. 
Mr. Van Dyke is a gentleman, a first class 
^de and hunter. He gave me the best 
time and most game I ever had on any trip, 
cither in this country or in Europe. 

Ed De Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


I am of opinion that the game law as at 
present constituted is unjust to sportsmen 
in the Northern portion of Minnesota. Uni¬ 
form game laws in a State over 300 miles 
in extent North and South must be unfair 
in some portions of it. We are not permit¬ 
ted by the present law to shoot plover until 
September ist. The plover arrive here early 
in August and are gone entirely by the last 
of that month. Hence we get no shooting 
at all on plover. Our prairie chickens are 
full grown by August 20th, and the season 
is practically over by the middle of October. 
We should be given at least a week the ad¬ 
vantage of sportsmen in the lower part of 
the State. Make the season on chickens 
August 20th to October 20th, instead of 
September ist to November ist; likewise 
on all game birds up here. 

Lewis B. Franklin, Hallock, Minn. 


We recently had an unfortunate occur¬ 
ence on our road, which I think worthy of 
note. One morning while our log train 
was on its way to the woods with 30 flat 
cars and a coach, the engineer saw a large 
doe running toward the track. When she 
reached it she attempted to jump over one 
of the flat cars, and would have succeeded 
had she not chosen the one nearest the 
coach. The train was moving rapidly, and, 
as a result, the doe struck the coach with 
such force as to kill her and smash several 
windows in the car. A man in the coach, 
thinking there was a wreck, jumped off the 
back platform and landed on the dead doe. 
When picked up he said he thought he 
killed the deer by falling on her. 

Deer are still numerous here, though 
some men persist in hounding and in shoot¬ 
ing them in close season. 

W. M. Kummer, Au Sable, Mich. 


For a camping trip, I like bacon, pre¬ 
pared pancake flour and what is known as 
Swede bread, coffee, sugar, salt, pepper, 
and some canned goods. It all depends 
on whether you are carrying your own 
goods or have a burro, canoe, or other 
means of transportation. Swede bread is 
made of ordinary dough, rolled thin, 
punched full of holes with a fork and 
baked in large sheets. It will keep a 
long time, and is much better than hard 
tack. 

A flying pan, a coffee pot, a large long- 
handled stew pan with a cover, and 
spoons make up the outfit. You can bake 
in the stew pan. Sleep with your side 
toward the fire, and don’t make the mis¬ 
take of making too big a one. Cooking 
can be done better over the coals than over 
the flame. W. R. Jackson, Pasadena, Cal. 


Am glad to say that gull shooting has 
entirely ceased here. All game buyers have 
received orders to stop taking even the few 
gulls the duck shooters were bringing in. 
No one has followed gull shooting as a 
business since last summer, but now and 
ag^in a man would bring in a gull or 2 
and sell them. Now even that has been 
stopped. We are, I understand, to have a 
general overhauling of our laws and a de¬ 
termined effort will be made to stop battery 
shooting and shooting from sail boats. 
That will not touch the spot at all. The 
market is the thing to close. There are a 
few ducks about, but all are educated. They 
sit in the ocean all day and come in the 
sound at night to feed; so but few are 
killed. A. S. Doane, Waterlily, N. C. 


For 3 years I have made a standing offer 
of $10 for information that would lead to 
the conviction of any violator of the game 
laws. One day last winter I sent my neph- 
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cw, Earl M. Brooks, out in the country to 
see a certain farmer and get him to help 
catch some fellows who were shooting 
chickens and quails on the snow. He 
caught the farmer himself and a neighbor 
with 4 quails they had potted. It cost them 
$10 and trimmings, and should have cost 
them more. Now I am surrounded by a 
ring of squealing game hogs, who think it 
**too bad to prosecute innocent farmers, 
when others are breaking the law.*' I will 
get some more of them yet, and shall con¬ 
sider it cheap at $io a shot. 

A. L. Brooks, M.D., Audubon, la. 


I have just returned from Newfound¬ 
land, where I enjoyed caribou shooting 
beyond anything I expected, and I attribute 
my success largely to the good advice given 
me by you. George Nichols was our guide, 
and he was all one could ask for in that ca¬ 
pacity. The trip was a success in every 
respect, and it will be remembered in years 
to come with pleasure greater than any 
other I have taken. I secured 2 fine stags 
almost on the same spot where you shot 
yours. The largest number of caribou 
sighted in one day was 64 and the smallest 
7. We were in camp 8 days. Left home 
October 12th, and returned November 4th. 
C. W. Winspeor, of Newark, N. Y., accom¬ 
panied me. 

G. J. Van Vachten, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Have just received my first copy of Rec- 
R^TiON. It seems to me a magazine of the 
right sort for sportsmen. I wish we had a 
similar publication in Canada. Our game 
is being rapidly exterminated by Indians, 
who kill all they can, and by so-called 
sportsmen, who can not distinguish a doe 
from a buck. This being an unorganized 
district the law can not punish anybody 
killing game out of season, as was proved 
last year when a constable ran in some men 
and was hauled over the coals by the author¬ 
ities for so doing. Owing to that a petition 
has been sent to Victoria, and I hope we 
shall obtain protection. If not, we shall 
have to go far away for our sport in the 
future. 

J. F. Campbell, Pentichin, B. C. 


As Mr. Geo. Severance was returning 
home one day last winter he discovered a 
dead grouse by the roadside. He got out 
of his sleigh and picked up the bird. Its 
head had been severed from the body as 
neatly as if by a knife, and the body 
was still warm. Mr. Severance at once 
began an invest Ration. Nearly 20 rods 
from where the ^ ^d lay he saw, clinging to 
a telephone wir a little tuft of feathers, 
and directly bei ath lay the head of the 
grouse. The bird had evidently been cross¬ 


ing the road in swift flight, possibly to 
escape from a hawk, and striking the wire 
had decapitated itself, while the body 
passed on by its own momentum. 

E. G. Moulton, Derby, Vt. 


I am sorry to see the public persistently 
misinformed by the Tacoma Ledger re¬ 
garding elk in the Olympic mountains. On 
the Western slope of that range elk are 
steadily increasing. The rangers have kept 
Indians out of the forest reserve, and game 
hogs find the hunting there too hard to 
suit them. I saw a band of elk last fall 
and counted 44 head, and there were more 
in the brush. A band of over 100 were 
seen on Queets river last spring. Deer are 
abundant in spite of numerous wildcats 
and cougars that prey on them. Grouse 
are not plentiful; cats and hawks keep 
them thinned out. 

Geo. Y. Hibberd, Queets, Wash. 


I have a fine silver tip bear hide, Indian 
tanned and nicely stretched. I wish to 
make a rug of it, and wish you would 
tell me how to prepare the head and soften 
the hide. A .R., Louisiana, Mo. 

ANSWER. 

That is a job for a taxidermist or a fur 
dresser, and I would not advise you to 
undertake it yourself. It would take any 
man a year or more to learn to do such 
work in a creditable way. I therefore ad¬ 
vise you to send it to any taxidermist who 
advertises in Recreation. You would then 
get a good job.— Editor. 


I spent 3 months last fall in camp at 
Kickapoo Springs, Texas, about 40 miles 
from Brackettville. Though I hunted every 
day, and saw plenty of deer, turkeys, quails 
and ducks, I killed only enough game to 
supply the camp with meat. A 1 Wallis, a 
hunter and trapper living in Edwards 
county, killed 116 deer last season and sold 
the hides to Roach & Peterson, of Brackett¬ 
ville. In killing those deer he probably 
wounded half as many more. He has prac¬ 
tically exterminated the game of a region 
which a few years ago abounded with deer 
and turkeys. 

L. Lehman, Fort Douglas, Utah. 


One day last w-inter a doe ran through 
the streets of this city, finally dashing 
through a door into a shop. There she 
fell either from exhaustion or fright. Some 
men secured her, put her in a wagon, car¬ 
ried her 2 miles from town to a spot where 
deer had been seen, and there let her go. 

E. M. R., Concord, N. H. 

Those men should be voted a pension of 
$25 a month for the remainder of their 
lives. There are few such men living. The 
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average unthinking mortal would have 
killed the doe and hung her up in the back 
yard or cellar.—E ditor. 

Please explain how a birch bark canoe is 
made. Reader, Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

I do not think anybody can tell you how 
to make a birch bark canoe. You would 
have to see one made, and there are but 
few white men who make them. It would 
probably be necessary for you to go to Wis¬ 
consin or Michigan and see the Indians 
make their canoes. The Indians in Maine 
used to make them, but there are practically 
no birch trees there now that are large 
enough, and there are only a few in Michi¬ 
gan and Wisconsin.— Editor. 

I saw in Recreation an inquiry as to 
whether there are any mountain sheep, or 
big horns, on the Pacific slope. We have 
them on the coast of Alaska, the same as 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, only white in 
color. I have guided 3 hunting parties 
from England and one from Chicago, and 
all got a good number of specimens. Be¬ 
sides moose and bear, there are plenty of 
sheep here within 40 miles of salt water. 
We often get moose and bear on the beach 
of the inlet. 

Wm. Hunter, Kenai, Alaska. 

Some readers of Recreation think quails 
ought to be protected for 5 years. I think 
ihey should be protected 500 years. There 
is a flock of 18 or 20 birds near my home, 
and all through the cold weather they fed 
at our corn crib and around the house. I 
shot 4 of them early in the season and then 
let them go, and am not going to shoot 
any more. We have good pointer dogs and 
shoot a few chickens in the fall. There is 
a fair number of them now, though they 
had been scarce 5 or 6 years. 

T. Y. Shear, Thawville, Ill. 

I have been in this country nearly 8 
years. Game hogs, firebugs, fish hogs and 
timber thieves have materially lowei^ the 
price of real estate. Six years ago I saw 
a train of waggons coming from the Priest 
lake country. The snow was about a foot 
deep. “What luck?“ I asked. “Oh, pretty 
good. We got 213 deer and 5 caribou,” 
was the answer. “Yes,” he added, “the 
dogs ran as many more that we didn’t 
get. Most of them went over the divide.” 

S. G. M., Rathdrum, Idaho. 

In a recent number of Recreation E. M. 
B., Lead, S. Dak., accuses the soldiers at 
Fort Meade of slaughtering game, and calls 
them shoats. During my service at Fort 
Meade in the hunting season of ’98 I saw 


nothing unsportsmanlike in the conduct of 
the men. I have always found soldiers 
good sportsmen, perfectly satisfied with a 
small quantity of game. Deer were abund¬ 
ant here last fall and could be found within 
half a mile of the post. 

Dr. C. E. Macdonald, U. S. A., 

Fort Yates, N. D. 

There arc many people here who have 
no regard for the game laws. Recently a 
man went out hunting and as he could not 
hit anything he tried to shoot some meadow 
larks, but he could not hit them either. 
Some of the L. A. S. boys got after him 
and he afterward said he was glad his 
aim was not true. We are trying hard to 
get boys to join ihe League and have suc¬ 
ceeded well so far. 

James Montgomery, Erie, Pa. 

I am much interested in the fight against 
spring shooting. If we win, ducks will, 
within a few years, be nesting in this State, 
as they now do in Canada. It is amazing 
that ducks have not been exterminated 
before this when you consider that there 
is hardly a month in the year when they are 
not being hunted somewhere on the con¬ 
tinent. Stop spring shooting and the sale 
of game and there will yet be plenty of 
sport for us all. 

Y. F. Qose, Middletown, N. Y. 

Game is going fast in this country, and 
unless better protected will soon be gone. 
Gold Butte is in the sweet grass hills. We 
have no large game to speak of, but grouse 
are abundant, and there are a few ducks 
and geese. The unlawful killing of deer 
and sheep along the Missouri, between the 
Yellowstone and Fort Benton, should be 
looked into. You are doing better work 
than you think, and the country can never 
repay you. 

Harry Feed, Gold Butte, Mont. 

The only way to save our game is to pro¬ 
hibit market shooting entirely. Recently I 
heard a farmer tell how he was returning 
from town one evening and saw a flock of 
quails settling for the night. He drove on 
home, several miles distant, got his gun, 
and, returning to the place, fired both bar¬ 
rels at the birds on the ground, killing 21. 
He certainly would not have gone to the 
trouble had he not known he could sell the 
quails. X, Hartford, Conn. 

Owing to general observance of the game 
laws game is becoming more plentiful here. 
Quails were numerous last fall, and but for 
the unusually cold winter they would have 
been abundant this year. Rabbits threaten 
to become a nuisance in the near future. 
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I ^ould like to correspond with Recrea- 
TiOK readers in Western Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington relative to hunting and farming op¬ 
portunities in that region. 

F. B. Barber, Colebrook, O. 


Black, brown and grizzly bears are fairly 
plentiful here. Our brown and grizzly 
bears are unusually large. I have seen one 
hide that measured 6 > 4 xii feet. Deer are 
abundant, but will not long remain so un¬ 
less game laws are enacted for this Terri¬ 
tory. Ducks are numerous, especially mal¬ 
lard, teal, widgeon, spoonbill, scaup and 
golden-eye. All are so wild, however, that 
10 or 12 is considered a large bag. 

W. W. Goldstein, Juneau, Alaska. 


We had good redhead and brant shoot¬ 
ing at Chincoteague last season; also a 
good flight of snipe, which seem on the 
increase. Plenty of quails were left over. 
In November we had the best flight of 
woodcock known in many years. Our 
game association is doing good work 
through our wardens. We need a non¬ 
resident license law. Can not you help us 
get it ? 

Henry E. Byrd, Temperanceville, Va. 


I seldom miss the open season for deer. 
There were 3 men in our party last Novem¬ 
ber. We hunted in Schoolcraft county, 
Michigan. Deer were plentiful, but ex¬ 
tremely hard to locate, owing to the carpet 
of dry leaves in the forest. We were suc¬ 
cessful in getting one deer each, and a pe¬ 
culiar feature was that they were all year¬ 
ling bucks, so you may class us as “short 
horns.” A. A. Divine, Elk Rapids, Mich. 

Chickens, quails and squirrels are fairly 
plentiful here. Foxes and wolves keep rab¬ 
bits from becoming numerous. Game hogs 
and pot hunters have things their own 
way. Ducks are abundant. The Rice Pond 
Club has a great tract of fenced land on 
which they feed ducks 5 days a week and 
slaughter them the other 2. One member 
killed $1,700 worth of ducks last fall. 

C. E. Hinch, Washburn, Ill. 


Prairie chickens and quails were plentiful 
here last fall. Though a great deal of 
market hunting was done during the open 
season, birds are to be found in large num¬ 
ber now. There is some talk of a 5 year 
law in this State. If such a law shall be 
passed there will be a good prospect for 
abundance of chickens and quails in this 
part of the State for years to come. 

Geo. N. Nellis, Dannebrog, Neb. 


In my opinion Recreation is the best 
sportsmen’s magazine published. I ap¬ 


prove the stand you have taken for game 
protection and the manner in which you 
deal with game hogs. That class of people 
can not be too harshly dealt with. As they 
have no sympathy for the game they so 
ruthlessly slaughter, no sympathy should be 
shown them. 

Dr. C. B. Corson, Renova, Pa. 


There was but little illegal hunting in 
this vicinity last winter. A few deer were 
brought here from Pasaconaway and sold 
surreptitiously; but the hounds that form¬ 
erly chased our deer have disappeared. 
The dogs went into the woods and stayed 
there. A number were found with holes in 
vital parts of their anatomy, which may 
have been made by rifle bullets. 

H. N. Chase, Conway, N. H. 


The Supreme Court in denying the application 
for a writ of habeas corpus in the test • case of 
John F*. Corrica, has affirmed the constitutionality 
of that section of the new game law known as 
the "bag limit,” which prohibits any person 
from having in his possession more than 50 
ducks or doves, or 25 quails in any one calendar 
day during the open season.—California Paper. 


We have rabbits, squirrels, prairie chick¬ 
ens and a few ducks and grouse. Two 
wolves were shot here last spring after they 
had killed a number of lambs. Rabbits are 
becoming scarce because so many of our 
people use ferrits. 

W. P. Hollister, Dodges Corners, Wis. 


I enjoy trout fishing and shooting. We 
have lots of both in this Northern part of 
Ontario. I admire the way Recreation 
criticises those over zealous sportsmen who 
slaughter game. V. C. Marshall, 

Ou'en Sound, Ont., Can. 


Deer, grouse and chickens are plentiful 
here. Antelope are becoming scarce. Beav¬ 
ers are getting so numerous that they inter¬ 
fere w’ith irrigation by damming creeks 
and ditches. F. W., Big Elk, Mont. 


Farmers here tell me that prairie chick¬ 
ens are as plentiful as blackbirds, so we 
may expect good shooting. The law will 
be more rigidly enforced. 

L. Shannon, Audubon, Minn. 


The game in this and adjoining counties 
consists of a few rabbits and squirrels. A 
good shot seldom secures more than 5 rab¬ 
bits in a day. 

James Jones, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


I was out several times last summer look¬ 
ing to see how the quails were getting on. 
We are going to have a large crop. 

R. H. McCoy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 



FISH AND FISHING. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA HERD. 

Following are the opinions of some 
Recreation readers regarding the North 
Dakota fish hogs: 

Calno, N. J. 

Editor Recreation : 

December Recreation is the best copy of 
a sportman's periodical I have ever seen. 
It is rich all the way through. 

I congratulate you on raalang the North 
Dakota herd of fish pigs squeal. Their 
photo in November Recreation indicates 
that the State of Minnesota should yoke 
them before allowing them again to ex¬ 
hibit their greed for destroying the fish of 
that State. It is a shame and a disgrace 
to any State to allow its citizens to set the 
pace and example of destroying game 
fishes, especially for judges of courts and 
editors of papers, all men of supposed in¬ 
telligence, and knowing better. Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New York have suffered from 
the robbing of their waters and woods of 
their fish and game, and men like you are 
only warning the people of the newer 
States, whose game is yet abundant, to be¬ 
ware of fish and game destroyers. These 
swine rob the State of its most valuable 
public property, and remove from all hope 
of restoration to future generations a rea¬ 
sonable share of sport on the waters and 
in the forests of the country. You 
have not libelled the Grand Forks squeal¬ 
ers. They branded themselves when they 
called in the photographer to make an 
indelible impression and a souvenir of 
their butchery. Was this not a pub¬ 
lic admission that they were the actors? 
If there.is a law against repeating in print 
the truth, as depicted in photographs, will 
Mr. Ledru Guthrie kindly point it out? 
The photo of the North Dakota herd 
showed a wanton case of vandalism, greed 
and destructiveness, and the whole world 
should know it so they may condemn it. 
I have talked to over 50 men of sound 
judgment, and put the question to them, 
showing them the picture of the herd in 
November Recreation, and letting them 
read L^dru Guthrie^s letter in the Decem¬ 
ber number. The usual comment tvas that 
Mr. Guthrie had placed himself in line 
with the North Dakota gang when he at¬ 
tacked you. He showed bad form, sense 
and taste in attempting to take on his own 
shoulders the burden of the Grand Forks 
herd, and would improve his character as a 
lawyer by quitting it. 

M. L. Michael. 

In reply to your request in December 
Recreation, regarding what the readers 
thought of the drove of peccaries photo¬ 


graphed in the November number, page 
360, I would say if they really ffiade that 
catch in the time stated, they are even 
worse than you pronounced them, and 
ought to be advertised thoroughly, so inno¬ 
cent sportsmen might know them when 
they meet, and show them the special kind 
of attention due their peculiar breed. You 
did not roast them half enough. Turn 
them over and scorch the other side a 
deep, rich brown. 

Stephen Harley, Scottville, Mich. 

The December issue of Recreation is at 
hand, and a fine number. Your exposure 
of the North Dakota fish hogs was highly 
commendable, and should receive the 
hearty support of every sportsman who be¬ 
lieves in fair play and in practicing mod¬ 
eration. Because a man may be highly 
connected in the business or social world 
is no reason why he should root out the 
last potato or appropriate the last fish. I 
hope you will continue to roast all such 
“gezers’* brown. 

J. A. Newton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHV CREELS ARE EMPTY. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Editor Recreation: 

Being an L. A. S. member, it gives me 
pleasure to note the manner in which you 
dealt with Messrs. Bohn and Morrell, of 
Spring Valley and Nyack, respectively. I 
have fished Rockland lake, and so have 
many of my brother sportsmen, and I have 
come away with empty creels more times 
than otherwise. Mr. Morrell says it was 
considered, for Rockland lake, a good 
catch of bass. It might be so considered, 
had he been using a seine. If such deple¬ 
tion continues, brother sportsmen, we may 
look for emptier creels in future. One 4 
pound fish to each man would be consid¬ 
ered good; and 2 each of those 4 pounders 
would have sufficed for any sportsman, 
even with a large family. In a 64 page 
booklet entitled “Fishing on the Pictur¬ 
esque Erie” was published a synopsis of 
“Laws Relating to Fishing in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania,” of which 
Section no relates to the legal season for 
catching bass, while Section in relates to 
length and number of bass per person. 
The following is a copy of Sec. in; “No 
black bass less than 10 inches in length 
shall be intentionally taken from any of 
the waters of this State, nor possessed; 
and in case any such fish is caught or 
taken, the person taking it shall immedi¬ 
ately return it to the waters from which 
it was taken, without unnecessary injury. 
No person shall take, catch, kill or possess 
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more than 24 black bass of the size per¬ 
mitted by this article in any one day. 
Where 2 or more persons are fishing or 
angling from the same boat, the aggregate 
number •f bass taken, caught, killed or 
possessed by the occupants of said boat in 
any one day shall not exceed 36.” 

No person shall take, catch kill or possess 
more than 24 black bass of the size per¬ 
mitted by this article in any one day. 
Where 2 or more persons are fishing or 
angling from the same boat, the aggre¬ 
gate number of bass taken, caught, killed 
or possessed, by the occupants of said 
boat in any one day, shall not exceed 36.” 

A friend of mine having occasion to 
show this section to a party of 4 bristlers, 
states that they withdrew a pace and 
seemed to be computing among themselves. 
After putting off in his boat, he was sur¬ 
prised to see 4 boats take to the water, 
each containing % of the aforementioned 
party, each intent on taking if possible his 
legal quota of 24 fish. My friend said, “For¬ 
tunately for the fish and some other sports¬ 
men, there was ‘nothin’ doin’.’ Had they 
all gone in one boat 36 fish would have 
been the limit allowed them by law. Had 
they gone in parties of 2 the catch could 
have been 72 fish; but by the 4-boat game 
a grand total of 96 might be taken and 
still the men would not have infringed.” 
Their motto was “whole hog or none,” 
but there was “nothin’ doin’.” Dame Na¬ 
ture dispenses as she sees fit, and like some 
others of the gentler sex, she will have her 
own way; to which I say God bless them 
all. The bristlers’ object was to stretch 
the law to the full limit; but they were 
defeated. Hawthorne. 


MR. KIRKBRIDE PROTESTS. 

I read an article in J^uary Rec¬ 
reation stating that A. Wilson and I 
caught 150 black bass, 137 rock bass, and 
any number of perch at liwiston reservoir. 
I am the only Charles Kirkbride in this city 
and I write this as a denial of everything 
contained in that article. I wish you to 
retract it. I have never fished in Lewis¬ 
ton reservoir, and in all the fishing I have 
ever done I have not caught one third that 
number of fish, the sum total of all my 
catches not exceeding 125 fish. I wish 
you would say for me that this A. 
Wilson, whoever he may be, is a dirty, 
sneaking, contemptible liar, and that he 
can, if he will make himself known, re¬ 
ceive more than this at my hands. Please 
tell me why you did not ask me if Wil¬ 
son’s statement was true before it was 
published. 

Ciias. W. Kirkbride, Findlay, Ohio. 

If I should attempt to verify every letter 
that comes to me, in the way you suggest. 


I should have to employ at least 10 addi¬ 
tional stenographers. That would be an 
unnecessary expense. When a man writes, 
as Mr. Wilson did, that a friend and him¬ 
self did so and so, it is hardly reasonable 
to expect me to write the friend and ask 
him whether the other man told the truth. 
You will see that in this case I doubted 
the truth of the story and said so in plain 
English. Still there are thousands of men 
slaughtering fish and game at as disgrace¬ 
ful a rate as Wilson states in his letter and 
so I had good reason for printing his state¬ 
ment, and for roasting him and his al¬ 
leged friend. Inasmuch as you disclaim 
any knowledge of Wilson you are not 
damaged by the publication of his report 
or my comment thereon. I earnestly hope 
you may find the writer and that you will 
give him what he deserves. Editor. 


NOVA SCOTIA SWINE. 

A few of us who are subscribers to and 
admirers of Recreation feel that you 
should be made aware of the manner in 
which fish hogs are slaughtering the trout 
in this part of the continent. With that 
end in view I send you clippings from the 
Telephone and the Telegraph, St John, N. 
B. The facts stated therein are, we think, 
worthy of your able pen. We hope your 
roasting fork is sharp and the fire hot. 

B. R. W., Bear River, N. S. 

Following is the item referred to: 

R. W. Ambroae, of St. John, is in the city. 
He has just come from a fishing trip op the Ltv* 
erpool river, on which he was accompanied by 
Mr. Snook, of the Klondike hotel, Liverpool, and 
Mr. Wile, of Bridgewater. They captured over 
700 trout.—Halifax Echo. 

1 wrote these men as to the truth of this 
report, and received the following answer: 

It is true that 2 friends and I caught 700 
trout and one salmon in 8 days. 
I have been going up the same river 
15 years and our catch has always 
been 300 to 700. We do not have to 
do any bush tramping. We fish from 
boats in a running river. 

A. L. Wile, Bridgewater, N. S. 

God must certainly have made that river 
as a special trough for fish hogs and He 
must give special care to restocking it 
each year for their use. Otherwise it 
would have been barren long ago. I wish 
all the fish butchers in the world could be 
banished to that region, in order that decent 
men might have the other waters to them¬ 
selves.— Editor. 


A BLACK LIST. 

In compliance with your request I send 
you a partial list of pot hunters and fish 
hogs living in this vicinity. The first is 
Albert Moon, a man over 70. He boasts 
that he was employed by hide hunters in 
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the West, helped to exterminate the buffalo, 
and killed hundreds of elk for their hides. 

The next is M. G. Ladson. He seldom 
does a day’s work, but spends his time 
fishing for the markets in the small lakes 
about here and in trapping. He cares 
nothing for game or fish laws, and as he 
has never been disturbed by a game 
warden he goes out with companions fish¬ 
ing and hunting at all seasons. He claims 
to have caught 1,500 black bass last year. 
Wallace Bump, Winfield Plumb, Mart. 
Goit, Jr., Wm. Norton and Jerry Bird are 
pot hunters. Charles Wayer is a fish hog. 
He lives adjoining my farm, and while he 
does not fish for the market, he and some 
others have nearly depleted my lake of 
bass and perch. He wants a peck or so 
to a mess, and wants it every few days. 
Isaac Strubler and sons are also pot hunters. 
It may do some good if you send copies of 
Recreation to these men. Your magazine 
is highly interesting and deserving of the 
popularity it has attained. 

Julien Williams, Waterford, Mich. 


A SELF ACCUSED FISH HOG. 

The Saturday Evening Post of October 
19 contained an article on bass fishing, by 
J. F. Lawrence, whom the editor men¬ 
tioned as **SL leading capitalist of Chicago, 
who has made the study of game fish and 
their proper protection a life work and 
who holds the American record for having 
landed the largest small mouth bass.’* In 
his article Mr. Lawrence says: “Real 
sportsmen will willingly obey the laws and 
seek to promote the protection of game 
fish against wanton destruction. Most of 
this comes from pot fishers and those who 
lack the sportsman’s instinct.’’ 

In another paragraph Mr. Lawrence 
says: “My prize day’s fishing was in 
Rice lake, Wisconsin, in company with 
James Downey. We landed 21 muska- 
longe, and all big ones. too. In the old 
days in Gogebic lake, with a companion, I 
took 163 good black bass in a day. That 
was fishing!’* 

No, that’s just where you lose the trail, 
sonny. It was not fishing; it was butch¬ 
ery, pure and simple; and if I were you I 
would never again prate of “game protec¬ 
tion” or of wanton destruction. If ever 
any man wore bristles, you’ve got ’em, by 
virtue of your own boasting.— Editor. 


TWICE TOO MANY. 

Enclosed find clipping from an Illinois 
paper. The gentlemen (?) referred to live 
in Hardin, Calhoun county, Ill. I am a 
regular reader of Recreation, and I hope 
to see something warm in the magazine 
regarding these parties. 

D. B., Hardin, Ill. 


Following is the item referred to: 

Francis Grassnian, Morris Fisher, J. T. Lin* 
kogle, J. D. Segress and others, caught about ajo 
hsh last Friday in dead slough. 

I wrote these men regarding the truth 
of this report, and received the following 
answers: 

There were 5 in the party that made the 
catch; and if our minnows had not given 
out we would have caught more fish, for 
the crappies were biting on just the heads 
of minnows when we quit. 

Francis Grassman, Hardin, Ill. 

Five of us caught 230 fish, mostly crap¬ 
pies. A few were bass. Hook and line 
fishing was good last season. 

J. D. Segress, Hardin, Ill. 

An average of 46 fish to each rod. The 
fish would doubtless average a pound each 
or more; so you caught at least twice as 
many fish as you should.— Editor. 


NIBBLES. 

Not long since, while I was at work 
near McMurray, Washington, the children 
of E. B. Caswell, the superintendent, made 
a dip net of mosquito netting and went to 
scooping up all the trout they could find. 
One day they caught about 300 small trout 
not over 2 inches long. These fish were 
so small the women would not clean nor 
cook them, so they were thrown out in 
front of the house. As soon as I saw 
what was going on I went to the children’s 
father and told him it would have to be 
stopped, as I was local game warden and 
would prosecute him if he let the children 
use the net any more. He politely told me 
to go to h —1 and prosecute till I got tired; 
but when I started for a justice of the 
peace he got down off his car and took the 
net away from the kids. 

A. W. Stratford, Shaver, Cal. 


Unlike Mr. Turner, of Munroe, Mass., 
I think our 6 inch trout law is right. I 
caught over 200 6 inch trout during the 
past season. Largest catch, 21. I had to 
put back a great many, and did not see 
any die from the hurt. No doubt one oc¬ 
casionally dies, but I don’t believe one in 
20 does if they are carefully removed from 
the hook. Recreation is all right, and a 
great game protector. 

E. C. Hall, Ashfield, Mass. 


I have just stocked our streams here 
with brown trout one year old. There are 
plenty of quails here; saw a bevy of them 
in the village. 

M. T. Morgan, Nanticoke, N. Y. 


As the blackfish wriggled and gasped on 
the hot seas little Willie remarked, “I’ll 
bet he is sorry he isn’t a sunfish just now.” 
—Exchange. 
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Anybody can keep on shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enough. 


HOW TO CLEAN A MAUSER, 

Dayton, O. 

Editor Recreation: 

In October Recreation is an article by 
J. L. Dodson, of Bethlehem, Pa., with the 
above title. It should be called How to 
Ruin a Mauser, as it would be difficult to 
devise a more certain process for destroy¬ 
ing the accuracy of a gun. The emery cuts 
away the steel, acting most rapidly on the 
lands. As the emery is never equally dis¬ 
tributed on the wiper, and, as it is impossi¬ 
ble, by hand, to apply exactly the same 
amount of friction to every part of the 
barrel, the result is the production of ir¬ 
regularities in caliber and deformities of 
the lands. To the unaided eye the barrel 
looks clean and bright, but the gun will 
never shoot so well again, and a few repeti¬ 
tions of the cleaning process will com¬ 
pletely spoil it. I know a 38-55 rifle which 
has been so much enlarged by a year’s 
cleaning by a process like Mr. Dodson’s, 
that the bullet now barely touches the lands, 
and the barrel is fit only for reboring. 
Never use anything rough, hard or gritty 
to clean the inside of a rifle barrel. If it 
needs polishing send it to the factory. If 
it is leaded clean it with mercury. 

All smokeless powders leave the barrel 
coated with a thin, tough, varnish-like 
residue. The quantity varies somewhat 
with the brand of powder. This residue is 
acid, and, if not removed or neutralized 
promptly and completely, will surely cause 
the barrel to rust and become pitted. 

To clean a gun use a cleaning rod, 
some soda solution, oil, gun grease, and 
clean cloths or their equivalent. 

Cleaning rods for 30 or larger caliber 
rifles are best made of second growth hick¬ 
ory or lancewood. I prefer them with a 
head with square end and shoulder; the 
head about % inch long and 1-16 inch less 
in diameter than the rifle caliber. The 
slotted wood rods break too easily. For 
rifles smaller than 30 the rod should be 
of brass. For home use the brass rod 
should be in orte piece, but jointed rods are 
more convenient for field use. The latter 
must be handled with care or they will 
break at the joints. Brass rods are fre¬ 
quently made with a separable tip and a 
cylindrical brush to screw in its place. 
All brass rods should be set in a wooden 
handle, because if terminated in a ring, 
as is generally the case with one-piece 
rods, the rod is likely to strike and nick 
the edge of the rifling at the muzzle. Any 
injury to this edge makes bad shooting. 
Iron' cleaning rods ought never to be used. 


Finally, the rod should always, if possible, 
be introduced at the breech, and never at 
the muzzle, on account of the danger of in¬ 
juring the edge of the rifling at the muzzle. 
Bristle brushes serve a good purpose in 
larger caliber rifles using black powder, 
but are useless when smokeless powders 
are used. Wire brushes should never be 
used in rifles. 

Cotton wool, tow, jute or any soft cloth 
may be used for wiping or oiling. I believe 
canton flannel the best all around cleaning 
medium. I buy bleached canton flannel, 
because it will absorb water more readily 
than the unbleached. I have it thoroughly 
washed and rinsed to remove any dressing 
it may contain. When it is thoroughly dry 
I cut it into squares of such size that one or 
more, when forced into the rifle with the 
rod, will make a snug fit. I find the fuzzy 
side next to the barrel does best work. 
Keep it stored in a box where it will re¬ 
main free from dust. 

Soda solution, for neutralizing and 
loosening the residue: Put one pound of 
sodium carbonate, or washing soda, into a 
pint bottle, then fill the bottle with rain 
water, and label it soda solution for cleans¬ 
ing gun barrels. 

Have at hand plenty of good non-drying 
oil; vegetable oils must not be used. I 
prefer the best grade of machine lubricating 
oil, such as is used for oiling engines and 
machinery. It is a paraffin oil or a vaseline 
that remains fluid at ordinary temperatures. 
It never gets gummy, and, I think, pre¬ 
vents rust better than animal oils. 

Mercurial ointment is useful for applying 
to inside of clean barrels to prevent rust. 
Vaseline is much used for that purpose 
but is no better than the lubricating oil 
mentioned above. 

To clean a gun, take the proper sized 
cleaning rod, and after wetting one or more 
squares of canton flannel with the soda 
solution, and squeezing out the surplus, 
force repeatedly throughout the length of 
the barrel. When one square of cloth is 
soiled take a new one. After thus swab¬ 
bing the barrel wipe it dry by means of 
the cleaning rod and dry squares of canton 
flannel. Then swab with another square 
saturated with oil. Repeat this until the 
cloths come out perfectly white after being 
used. Finish by swabbing with a clean 
cloth and some mercurial ointment. Use 
until every part of the inside of the barrel 
is coated with the ointment. Be careful 
not to get it on gold, silver, brass or cop¬ 
per articles, for the mercury will combine 
with those metals and the article will be 
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ruined. Finally, go over the outside of 
the barrel and all the metal parts of the 
gun with a lightly oiled soft clean cloth; 
place the gun in its case to keep off dust 
and store it in a cool, dry place. 

A gun should be looked over and oiled 
lightly inside and out every few weeks in 
the close season, and thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled after each time it is used. 

Water can be used instead of the soda 
solution, but it is not nearly so good. If 
water is used in a gun barrel, the barrel 
must be dried immediately and completely 
or it will rust badly. More than this, water 
will not soften the residue so quickly as the 
soda solution will. If the soda solution is 
used, little rusting would take place even if 
the barrel were permitted to dry without 
wiping. The soda solution neutralizes the 
acid in the residue left by smokeless pow¬ 
ders, and thus immediately destroys the 
rusting and pitting action of that acid. 

Take time to carry out each part of the 
work thoroughly, and the pleasure and sat¬ 
isfaction of using a perfect weapon will be 
your reward. H. S. Jewett, M. D. 


IT IS UP TO PAGE. 

Here is a letter from I. H. Page, Presi¬ 
dent of the Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
which will interest all readers of Recrea¬ 
tion. Thousands of my readers have writ¬ 
ten just as strong letters in expressing their 
opinions of Recreation as the one which 
Mr. Page refers to. 

It will interest my readers, therefore, to 
note that Mr. Page considers all such let¬ 
ters the result of bribery. 

Chicopee Falls, Mass., May to, 

Mr. Chas. O'Byrne, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—We have just received copy of 
a letter which you sent to J. H. McKibben, 
Secretary of the Peters Cartridge Co., in 
regard to advertising in Recreation. 

The tone of this letter seems famil¬ 
iar to us and, after reading what you 
had to say in regard to Stevens rides, it 
leads us to suppose that Mr. Shields is pay¬ 
ing you to write such articles. If such is 
the case, we must assure you that it is a 
poor business to be in. Unless we hear 
from you to the contrary we shall always 
believe you did not write that letter with¬ 
out being paid for it. 

We enclose you herewith stamped envel¬ 
ope, and would like to have you advise us 
if this is not the case. 

Very truly yours, 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 

I. H. Page. Prest. & Treas. 

To which Mr. O’Byrne replies thus: 

Binghamton, N. Y., May 22, 1001. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Dear Sirs—Your favor of 20th received. 


You certainly do me an injustice when you 
assume I received a consideration for writ¬ 
ing the letter to Mr. J. H. McKibben, as 
the only solicitation for same is contained 
in the Editor's note on page 379 of May 
Recreation. 

I also think you wrong Mr. Shields, for 
while I think he would value honest ex¬ 
pressions of opinion, my estimate of his 
character leads me to believe that he would 
not adopt the methods you suggest. I am 
not acquainted with him, he has never 
given or offered me anything, and let me 
assure you that such an offer would materi¬ 
ally change my opinion of him. The letter 
was written in a spirit of justice, with the 
hope that Mr. McKibben would reconsider 
the matter, as I think he gave it very little 
previous thought. 

I did not approve of the editor’s caption 
of the troublesome article, nor did I intend 
to criticise the withdrawal of your ad., as 
at the present time I know nothing of your 
reasons for so doing. I merely cited the 
case to show the value of Recreation as 
an advertising medium, and think it should 
receive the support of manufacturers of 
and dealers in sporting goods if the re¬ 
turns justify the outlay, which I presume 
they do; otherwise it would not exist. 

Recreation has made me a member of 
the L. A. S., as it has brought more forcibly 
to my mind the need of game protection. 
At the same time it has taught me to enjoy 
the use of a rifle more, and a week seldom 
passes that I do not use 25 to 100 cartridges 
on target practice, and would use many 
■more did not my duties as engineer prevent 
it. I have never spoken except favorably 
in regard to your goods, and never shall 
without reason. 

While I may not agree with all Mr. 
Shields’ ideas, his earnestness commends 
him to my support, which he will always 
have as long as he continues his present 
course. Never before have I criticised the 
action of any person which did not directly 
concern me, but there have been times when 
a word might have done good. Hoping the 
difference between you and Recreation is 
not so serious that it can not be satisfacto¬ 
rily adjusted, and with best wishes for the 
success of both, 1 remain. 

Yours respectfully, 

Chas. O'Byrne. 

Mr. O’Byme's letter to the Peters Cart¬ 
ridge Co., which Mr. Page claims was paid 
for, was published on page 214 of Septem¬ 
ber Recreation. 

I printed on page 70 of July Recrea¬ 
tion an offer of $100 to any man who 
would prove that I had ever paid or offered 
to pay any man a penny for writing a letter 
commending Recreation to any advertiser. 
As soon as that article was put in type I 
sent a copy of it to Mr. Page, and wrote 
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that it was up to him to either earn this 
$100 or to apologize to Mr. O’Byrne and 
me. Up to this writing he has not an¬ 
swered that letter. It would seem that the 
Stevens Arms Co. could scarcely afford to 
have a man at its head who would deliber¬ 
ately insult thousands of readers of Rec¬ 
reation who have had occasion to speak 
well of it. I should not be surprised to hear 
of a change in the management of that 
company at an early date%— Editor. 


HINTS TO PETERS. 

Massillon, Ohio. 
The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O.: 

Dear Sirs—It would seem to me, from 
what I have read of the difficulty between 
your concern and Mr. Shields, the editor 
of Recreation, that there must be some¬ 
thing behind your prompt withdrawal 
of your patronage from “a journal 
that simply printed an honest criti¬ 
cism by a sportsman who wished 
others to have the benefit of his ex¬ 
perience. If what that correspondent 
said in his note about your shells having 
too little rim for certain purposes is not 
true, why did you not simply write a note 
calling the editor’s and the sportsmen’s at¬ 
tention to the fact? If, on the other hand, 
it was true, would it not have been better 
for you to have said nothing? Of course 
it is no affair of mine, but I can’t help feel¬ 
ing that your action was small. I have 
used many of your shells, and I don’t say I 
shall discontinue using them; but I should 
certainly like you better if you would in¬ 
dulge in no more such unjust business. 

Very truly yours, A. Demgeleiscn. 

Deputy Game Warden. 

Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Messrs. Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sirs—I can not help commenting on 
the attitude you are assuming against Mr. 
G O. Shields and Recreation. To say 
your action is childish is putting it mildly. 
I read the article you are crying over, but 
did not give it a passing thought, even 
though I have used a great many of your 
shells, until I received the May number 
of Recreation, when my surprise was al¬ 
most equal to my disgust at your action. 
Fortunately you are not the only shirt on 
the line, and I am inclined to think your 
competitors will get the benefit of your 
blunder. Recreation will get the support 
of all true sportsmen, and that will shake 
all the plums off your best tree. 

Yours truly, W. S. Mead. 


Auburn, N. Y. 

Messrs. Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs—I am surprised to read in 


liECREATioN that you have withdrawn your 
ad from that valuable magazine. I am also 
sorry, as I used many of your goods dur¬ 
ing the year, and have always found them 
satisfactory; but I have my opinion of a 
company which will stop advertising in a 
paper because that paper prints a letter 
which is slightly unfavorable to them. In the 
first place. Recreation’s great success lies 
chiefly in the letters which go to make up 
the gun and ammunition department; so 
I think it unjust to withdraw for the simple 
reason of one letter being printed unfavor¬ 
able to your goods. Hereafter Winchester 
and Union Metallic goods will fill my bill. 

Yours, D. S. Titus, Jr. 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS. 

In March Recreation I read with in¬ 
terest the article entitled “The Mogg Tele¬ 
scope Sight.” by W. D. Gruet, Hartford, 
Conn. Being one of those who find pleas¬ 
ure in the use of telescope sights, I venture 
a few comments. 

I wish to compliment Mr. Gruet on his 
skill as a rifle shot, and to congratulate him 
on the possession of such a marvelous 
glass. I sincerely hope nothing may injure 
it, for where will he find its equal? 

He says: “Hiding in a bit of timber an 
hour before daybreak I watched for squir¬ 
rels. I thought I detected the motion of a 
squirrel’s tail in a l^af nest in the top of a 
tall tree, about 85 yards distant. . . . 

I could see him plainly through the 'scope, 
and placing the cross-hairs on the middle 
of his neck, I pulled the trigger and down 
he came. I found I had hit just where I 
had held.” 

A truly marvelous shot! 

He continues: “A few moments later I 
saw an object on a limb about 40 yards dis¬ 
tant, which, in the darkness, I took to be a 
small owl. But, looking through the ’scope, 
I saw it was a large, fat squirrel.” 

That one, also, falls, shot through the 
head. 

Two other squirrels fall at 75 yards, mak¬ 
ing 4 shot through head or neck in the 
gray, uncertain light of early morning and 
under conditions most trying to the be’st 
rifle ’scope on earth. 

Though not so stated, I assume this was 
offhand work. If so, compare with Mr. 
Britt’s score on preceding page of same 
number. 

Mr. G. makes invidious comparison be¬ 
tween the Malcolm and Mogg glasses. This 
is uncalled for. Both makers have been 
long before the shooting fraternity as 
manufacturers of fine telescopes, and hun¬ 
dreds of their glasses in the hands of 
shooters tell what a hunting or target 
scope can do. 

Wm. H. May, M.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CLOSE SHOOTERS. 

I notice G. A. Mero, Becker, Minn., wants 
information about shot guns, so I submit 
my personal experience. I have owned for 
5 years a Baker hammerless gfun, 10 
gauge, 32 inch barrels, weight 10 pounds, 
and find it all right in every way. I shoot 
5 drams DuPont powder and i 1-3 ounces 
shot, usually No. 8, as 1 find it ceriain 
death under 50 yards. I never shoot any¬ 
thing larger than 6's except for extremely 
long range, say 100 yards and upwards, 
when I use No. i*s. 1 think most people 
shoot too big shot, for I can kill ducks at 50 
to 60 yards with No. 8's. I have also used 
Ithaca gfuns many years and can recom¬ 
mend them as fine weapons and good shoot¬ 
ers. I should like to see more about duck 
hunting and something from this part of 
the country. 

T. A. Morgan, Morgantown, W. Va. 

G. A. Mero, Becker, Minn., says his 
Remington does not shoot close enough to 
suit him. He must have a cylinder bore 
or his gun is too closely choked, or he has 
not used the right load. I have a Reming¬ 
ton ejector 12 gauge, 7% pound, full choke, 
that at 45 yards with 3^/2 drams smokeless 
powder and 1% ounces No. 5 shot, placed 9 
pellets in a space 3x5 inches. I thought at 
first that my gun did not shoot coarse shot 
well, but found it depended on the loading. 

L. Shannon, Chipley, Fla. 

If G. E. Mero wants a close, hard shoot¬ 
ing gun I advise him to try a Syracuse. 
I have owned one 3 years. For close, hard 
shooting it beats any other gun I ever shot, 
and I have used many that cost several 
times as much as my Syracuse. I can not 
speak too highly of it or of its manufac¬ 
turers. D. J. Kelly, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


ANOTHER MARLIN CLOG. 

In the December number of Recreation 
I find on page 459 a statement about the 
Marlin rifle. Will you kindly allow me to 
say that Mr. Burk and others speak my 
sentiments regarding the Marlin? Two 
years ago I was up at Enchanted pond, in 
Somerset county, near the Kennebec Forks. 
I had only a Winchester shot gun with me, 
and wishing to get some large game I hired 
a'Marlin rifle. It was a 40-60 model. I 
bought shells and started with a guide to 
have a good 2 weeks’ hunt. We went 22 
miles from Mr. Murphy’s hotel, and on the 
third day out we got sight of a fine buck. 
My guide was on a hill about ^ of a mile 
from me when I fired the first shot. I hit 
the deer in the shoulder and he came right 
toward me. I tried to get another shell in 
the gun, and could not do it. The carrier 
threw a cartridge up in the carrier spring 
and there I was. The buck went by within 
75 feet of me, but I was helpless, 20 odd 


miles from any house or place where 1 
could get a gun. Of course, my guide 
loaned me his Winchester, which I used 
with good results. 

When we came out of the woods and got 
to Mr. Murphy’s hotel I saw 4 other Mar¬ 
lins, all hung up. I told of my trouble 
with the Marlin, and the owners of those 
rifles said that all those guns needed re¬ 
pairing. They more than condemned the 
Marlin rifles, and asked me to send them 
some Winchesters. 

I have used a Winchester, 38-50, with 
good results. I think of tr3ring the Savage 
another season if they are all right, but I 
would not carry a Marlin 5 rods. I have 
hunted and trapped more than 27 years, 
and the Marlin repeaters are the poorest I 
ever used. 

I am glad to see Recreation come out so 
strong against fish and game hogs. Keep 
right after them. 

Geo. H. Rock, New Auburn, Me. 


THE 22 AND THE 22 SPECIAL. 

Reading a recent number of Recreation, 
I noticed that F. S. Rose desires to know 
how the 22-7-45 cartridge compares with 
the 22 long rifle. Being somewhat familiar 
with both cartridges I venture a reply. 

I am now using a 22-7-45 Winchester 
repeater, which I have had nearly 2 years. 
Before buying it I had never used anything 
except the regular 22*s. It is difficult to 
draw a comparison between those 2 most 
excellent cartridges. In the 3 essential 
features—^accuracy, penetration, and tra¬ 
jectory—they are much alike. All shooters 
know, however, that the 22 long rifle can 
not be beaten at ranges from 100 feet up to 
100 yards; but the 22-7-45 can be depended 
on to go where it is held every time. The 
flat point of the 22 special gives it less 
penetration than it otherwise would have, 
and makes it almost identical with the 22 
long rifle. In my experience I have not 
found much difference in trajectory, the 
advantage, if any, bein^ with the 22-7-45. 

The one great point m which the 22-7-45 
excels the 22 long rifle is its superiority as 
a hunting cartridge. Its extra weight and 
flat point give a much greater smashing 
effect, while there is nothing lost in the 
other essentials that combine to make a 
perfect cartridge. If I wanted a rifle for 
target use only, I should prefer the 22 long 
rifle; if I wanted it for hunting, the 22 
special would suit me best. 

Edw. McGaffick, Winona, O. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 

Although “Ivory Bead” forgot to sign 
his little proposition in January Recrea¬ 
tion, I am willing to take him up. I will 
cover all the money he cares to wager that 
I can make as good a target with my 
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25-35 as he can with either a 45-70 or a 45- 
90. Moreover, I will bet 2 to one that I can 
shoot deeper into any substance with a 25- 
35. 25-36, 30-30 or 30-40 than he can with 
any 45. It is strange how much trouble the 
black powder fossils take to convince them¬ 
selves that their old cannon will outshoot 
the smokeless powder rifles. All hunters 
know that when using soft lead the swifter 
the bullet travels after passing the 
feet a second mark the less its penetration 
in wood. They also know that the gun 
that lets the bullet stop in the animal gives 
a greater shock than the one that drives the 
ball clear through. “Ivory Bead” is wrong 
in saying that no smokeless bullet will 
mushroom at 1,000 yards. A 25-35 soft 
point, fired into wood at that distance, will 
expand to 3 or 4 times its original size. 
Money talks, and we will finish this little 
argument at our shooting match. 

M. P. Dunham, Ovando, Mont. 


WINCHESTER NEVER BALKS. 

Having used rifles continually for the 
past 12 years I venture to give my experi¬ 
ence. I have used the Winchester 32-20, 
38-55. 40-82, 44-40, 45-60, 45-70, 45-75 and 
45-90; Colts 40-82 and 22 long; Marlin 
^-55. 40-82 and 45-70; Remington, 45-70; 
Sharps 45-70, 40-90 and 4.S-110; Springfield 
45-70; Stevens 22 long rifle. I have never 
owned a Marlin that worked perfectly. 
With Colt's Lightning my experience has 
been the same. I have yet to see the first 
balk in a Winchester. I have us^ them 
from Maine to California and Florida, and 
my choice for large game is the 38-55 
mushroom ball, smokeless Winchester. I 
like the 22 caliber Stevens Expert No. i 
for small game, such as rabbits, grouse, 
ducks, etc., much better than any other 
small bore, on account of the weight and 
hard shooting. I do not like the 30-30, .303 
or 30-40. They are more powerful than 
necessary, for with the soft nose 38-55 I 
can stop any animal the others will, as the 
majority of kills are made on the short 
side of 200 yards. 

W. H. Long, Walden, Colo. 


SOME MAUSERS SATISFACTORY. 

I should like to hear from someone who 
knows about the shooting qualities, accu¬ 
racy, balance and general fitness of Lee 
straight pull rifle, 6 m-m., as a game gun. 

Will say to Harry D. Frogg that a Mau¬ 
ser in good condition is as good shooting a 
gun as any man could ask for. A second¬ 
hand Mauser, such as are sold in this 
country, may be an uncertain quantity as 
to accuracy. 

Lou McFarland, of Coalingo, has a gun 
that pleases him g^'eatly, but he must not 
think because he once dynamited a deer 
with it that he can do so always. The 


next time his friend’s Savoy may prove the 
better gun. 

Three seasons ago, while hunting on the 
divide West of Joaquin Rocks, I shot a buck 
with a Winchester single shot 32-40 not 
less than 200 yards distant. The shot broke 
a hind leg below the knee, entered the 
center of belly, passed through heart, and 
lodged in bone of neck, but I am never 
going to do the same thing again. 

Dave O’Daugherty, Huron, Cal. 


SMALL SHOT. 

K. C. G., in January Recreation says he 
is about to buy a belt revolver, but is un¬ 
able to decide on the caliber, and thinks a 
45 too smashing for grouse and the like. I 
think so, too. I advise him to get a 
6 shooter, chambered for 10 gauge shells. 
Then he could use shot for birds; they 
think it more sportsmanlike. For moose or 
Indians he could use armpr-piercing pro¬ 
jectiles or lyddite shells. He asks about 
using balls in a shot gun, and about in¬ 
creasing the shooting power of the 45-70. 
Yes, K. C. G., you can use balls in a shot 
gun; in fact, that is what a shot gun is 
built for. Always use bullets in a shot gun 
and shot in a rifle. Grease the bullets and 
wrap them in a gunny sack or an old flannel 
shirt. With 5 to 10 drams of good powder 
they will kill any grizzly that will let you 
put the gun in his ear. Load your 45-70 
shells with about 4 fingers of nitro-glycer- 
ine and ram hard. The result will surprise 
you. W. K. Boyd, La Junta, Cal. 


I have been using a 16 gauge hammerless 
Syracuse gun, cheapest grade, for 2 years, 
and it has been a Source of great pleasure 
to me. It has never failed to score when 
held right. I am not even an average 
trap shooter, but have taken 20 out of 25 
Blue Rocks at the same distance as 12 
gauge. At the trap I use 2^ nitro and 
I ounce yYz. This is a special load. In the 
field at all kinds of game I use 3 drams 
black powder and ^ ounce of No. i shot. 
Have dre^ped a good many grouse, wood¬ 
cock, chickens, rabbits, etc., at 40 to 55 
yards. The ordinary factory loaded shells 
do not shoot well in the Syracuse 16. 
There is too much recoil and too little 
penetration. I can not recommend my field 
load to the pot hunter, but it anyone wants 
good, clean sport and the satisfaction that 
comes from skillfully handling a good re¬ 
liable gun, let him use a Syracuse 16 with 
my load. F. C. King, Marshall, Wis. 


A correspondent in March Recreation 
asks how it is that .303 British cartridges 
are sold in Canada at $1.50 per 100, when 
they cost so much more in the States. 

The answer is this: The government 
issues them to the rifle associations at a 
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low rate. One must belong to these organ¬ 
izations to get them, and they are supposed 
to be used only at the range. Moreover, 
we are able to get only full mantled bul¬ 
lets, which, even when notched with a file, 
are almost useless for sporting purposes. 
It is said to be against the law to use them 
off the range in time of peace. Soft-nosed 
cartridges must be bought at the stores, and 
cost even more than in the United States. 
Those of Canadian and English make are 
loaded with cordite; the half mantled are 
of American manufacture, and are, I be¬ 
lieve, loaded with high grade smokeless. 
Cordite is, of course, a smokeless powder. 

F. A. Good, Woodstock, N. B. 


Would cutting 4 inches off the muzzle of 
a double barrel, 10 p^auge, modified choke 
bore shot gun cause it to spread too much? 
It is chiefly used in brush with No. 6 shot, 
and occasionally No. 4 for ducks. It has 
32-inch barrels. P. H. McKay, 

Spafford, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

It is never safe to change a gun or rifle 
from the model adopted by the maker. He 
adapts the choke to the length of barrels, 
gauge, etc., and chambers the gun for 
certain kinds of work. If you should 
cut off the muzzle of your gun it would not 
only cause the shot to spread much more 
than you would wish, but it would disturb 
the plan as to the burning of the charge of 
powder, range, penetration, etc. If the gun 
is not satisfactory in its present shape you 
would better sell it and buy a new one of 
the proper length.— Editor. 


Before you choose a new gun examine 
one of the higher grade, recently improved 
Ithacas. With the new reinforced frame, 
the new double-thick breech, the new stock 
fastening and the improved skeleton rib the 
Ithaca people have an arm not only beauti¬ 
ful but with shooting and wearing qualities 
beyond dispute. I have had experience 
witli guns of high and low degree, have 
fired many thousand shots, and I honestly 
believe no other sporting arm, English or 
American, can surpass the highest grade 
Ithaca. If you want a cheap arm that is a 
perfect shooter, and desire it for rough and 
tumble service only, get a low grade Ithaca. 
If you want a perfect poem in steel and 
wood, and one that can stand the rough 
and tumble part, too, get a high grade 
Ithaca. 

Wm. M. Byram, M.D., Richmond, Mo. 


I know of no shot gun that will outshoot 
or outwear a Remington. There are 
other good guns, but none I would rather 
have at anything like the price. I have 
owned 2 Remingtons of different styles, 
have known many others, and can testify 


to their merits. Their joints are perfect 
and they stay that way. Just now I have 
a small 16-gauge, semi-hammerless Rem¬ 
ington, which answers my every purpose. 
It is a shooter of the first order, and ex¬ 
ceedingly handy when the hunter is in a 
hurry to shoot. I use with it a Barger 
sight, which has much improved my skill 
in shooting. I love to hunt game and shoot 
it in moderate quantities; when I feel like 
burning more powder, I find some kind of 
inanimate target. That affords practice 
and keeps my conscience easy. 

C. A. Ross, Rock Falls, Ill. _ 


In July Recreation I noticed a letter by 
James Colton, Normal, Ill., in which he 
condemns Peters 22 cartridges. He says 
they will not shoot far, and that they miss 
fire once in 5 shots. 

I have a Stevens Favorite, with Lyman 
front and rear sights, and shoot Peters 
semi-smokeless cartridges altogether. Re¬ 
cently I got a box of Peters shells and 
killed 29 sparrows out of 43 shots. I never 
knew a cartridge of that make to miss fire. 

I like them because they do not dirty my 
gun so much as black powder shells, and 
because they shoot harder. 

I have owned a rifle 5 years, and think 
the Stevens Favorite as fine a little gun for 
the money as any made. 

Wilfred Eakin, New Castle, Pa. 


We notice an inquiry in August Recrea¬ 
tion, from W. A. B., asking whether a 26 
inch 12 bore ^n will shoot as far and as 
close as a 28 inch of same bore. Our long 
experience in building guns has taught us 
that 26 inch guns, as a rule, will not make 
so close a pattern as a longer gun. With 
black powder the penetration is not so good 
with a short gun, but with any of the popu¬ 
lar brands of nitro powder a 26 inch gun 
will have as much penetration as a 28 inch, 
and the difference in pattern will not be 
more than 10 per cent. We have noticed a 
^eat demand this season and last for 26 
inch barrels, especially among the quail 
shooters of the South and the grouse hunt¬ 
ers of New England. Ithaca Gun Co., 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please tell me where I can obtain extra 
parts for the semi-hammerless, single bar¬ 
rel shot gun made by the American Arms 
Co., of Boston, Mass. 

Vern Smith, Grayville, Ill. 

William Read & Sons, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, are agents for the gun you 
name. Write and tell them what you want, 
and they will quote you prices.— Editor. 


I have been experimenting with low pres¬ 
sure loads in a 30-30 rifle, and have ob- 
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tained good results. For medium loads I 
like DuPont No. i smokeless rifle powder. 
It is cheap, clean and does not injure the 
gun barrel. Can as much be said of Du 
Pont 30 caliber powder? Do copper cased 
bullets wear a barrel rapidly? Please an¬ 
swer through Recreation. 

J. N. Nichols, Bass River, Mich. 


I sec Jay Bee says the 45-90 shoots like a 
bell muzzled gun. I have one, and certain¬ 
ly can not a^ee with him. It will outshoot 
the 45 Martini at 300 yards, and consider¬ 
ing the much lighter bullet this is a most 
creditable performance. 

W. T. Adams, 

Howick Station, Natal, Africa. 


I advise J. F. Wilburn to buy a 22 caliber 
rifle, chambered for the long rifle shell. 
While it has not so long a range as the 25- 
25, it is more accurate and is plenty large 
enough for game up to raccoons. It is also 
much cheaper, which is a point worth con¬ 
sidering if one does much target shooting. 

L. Arthur, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


I would say to J. D. Soulsbery that I have 
used the 25-20 Winchester and found it a 
good gun for game up to antelope. Am 
now using a 32-40. It does good work on 
deer, elk and antelope. I should like to 
hear from someone using the 32-20 single 
action revolver, with inch barrel. 

H. L. Andrews, Jackson, Wyo. 


I have a 30-30. It is a good gun; but 
a 30-40 is the gpin for me. The Savage 
Arms Co. claims its gun will penetrate 50 
inches of pine. That would be equal to 
a^ut 58 Ji inch boards. In the Winchester 
table the penetration is given as 33 % inch 
boards. Which is right? 

R. M. C., Red Lodge, Mont. 


I, also, can assure Wm. Blake that the 
Remington hammerless gun will not shoot 
loose. I have used a 12 gauge, 28 inch 
barrel Remington hammerless 7 years. It 
has seen much service, yet is as tight as 
when I bought it. W. W. Wilson, 
Washington Depot, Conn. 


If C. I. O. C., St. Joseph, Mo., will give 
me a little time I shall be able^ to tell him 
something about the 22-15-60 S. S. Herrick 
rifle, 26 inch barrel. When I have given it 
a fair trial I will report, stating straight 
facts as 1 And them. 

Capt. Geo. Scotf, Oak, Cal. 


Will some sportsman please tell me how 
to load, to secure best results, an old- 
fashion^ army revolver, using percussion 


caps? Is it necessary to use wads between 
the powder and bullet and over the bullet? 
The caliber is 44. 

Repeater, Jamestown, N. Y. 


I should like to hear from someone 
who has used the Stevens Ideal No. 44 
rifle. Is it a good gun and what is its 
range with the 32 rim fire cartridge? Will 
it do good work with the 32 long R. F. at 
300 yards? 

W. S. Mead, Woodstock, N. Y. 


I should like to know whether there is a 
difference in velocity, penetration, and tra¬ 
jectory between the 38-55 black powder 
cartridge and the smokeless of the same 
caliber? Are they equal in accuracy? 

F. S. Onderdonk, Mexico City, Mex. 


The U. M. C. Challenge shell seems to 
be made of harder paper than any shell 
I have ever used, and works one quarter 
faster in a repeater, which counts con¬ 
siderably at certain periods of a duck 
hunt. C. A. R., Bloomfield, Ont. 


Should like to hear through Recreation 
from sportsmen using 20 and 28 gauge guns. 
Please state kind of game hunted, make of 
gun and load used. 

E. C. Statler, Grand Island, Neb. 


Tell L. A. S. 2239, that soft point bullets 
for the Lee rifle are made by the U. M. C. 
Co. Tell Mr. Thompson the H. H. Kiffe 
Co. makes shot spreaders. 

38-72, Batavia, N. Y. 


I find the Gun Department of Recrea¬ 
tion interesting and profitable. 1 have 
learned several valuable facts from it. 

S. A. Nash, Brookline, Mass. 


Please tell me whether any of the makers 
who advertise in Recreation make a 28 
gauge shot gun? 

T. L. N., Emporia, Kan. 


Will some reader who has used a 20 
bore gun at the traps tell me what load he 
found most satisfactory? 

G. C. G., Indian Head, N. W. T. 


I should like you or some subscriber to 
tell me of the shooting qualities of the 
Remington hammerless shot gun. 

C. A. M., Newark, N. J. 


I should like to hear from users of the 
25-20 what they think of it as a target and 
hunting rifle. 

A. J. Lang, Rondout, N. Y. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 


Wben a bird or a wild animal is killed, that is the end of it. If photographed, it may still live and its educational 
and sdentiBc value is multiplied indefinitely. 


DO GROUSE DRINK? 

Mr. Rice’s interesting article in Recrea¬ 
tion calls to my mind many pleasant hours 

1 have spent in the woods of New York 
and Pennsylvania trying to discover how 
grouse drink. 

One warm August afternoon in 1875 I 
was sitting beside a little spring run in a 
piece of second growth timber. Presently 

2 cocks and a hen grouse with her brood 
of 7 chicks stole out from cover. They 
wandered along the little stream, frequently 
crossing and recrossing it in plain view. 
I have always been interested in noting the 
habits of these birds, and the fact of their 
being so near the cool water caused 
me to watch them. They remained within 
sight more than an hour, and not one of 
them drank during that time. Since then 
I have had many chances to observe grouse 
closely, and have yet to see one drink from 
a brook or pool. I have, however, seen 
them pick at dew and rain drops on small 
twigs, ferns and leaves. 

I fear I was something of a pot hunter 
in my youth, but have outgrown that, and 
have shot only one ^ouse in the last 25 
years. Most of my leisure for 20 years has 
been spent in the woods and fields, study¬ 
ing nature to the best of my ability. I 
could give many facts that would, I think, 
be of interest to the lover of birds at 
least. 

W. J. W., Wellsville, N. Y. 

I notice in the October number of 
Recreation an article headed, **Do Grouse 
Drink?” by A. F. Rice. Many old sports¬ 
men will say, “Of course they do; because 
don’t they always follow streams in dry 
weather?” But how few, if any, can say 
they have ever seen a grouse drink? I 
have never but once seen any of the grouse 
family in captivity. That was a young 
prairie chicken, or pinnated grouse, caught 
when only about a week old. For a few 
days it looked as if it would die. It would 
not drink. Finally one day during a rain 
storm the grouse was noticed catching 
drops of water that were dripping in its 
cage. Acting on that theory, a small bunch 
of green ^ass was tied in one corner of the 
cage, a little water poured into it and al¬ 
lowed to follow down through and drip 
from the ends of the grass, when presto! 
the grouse had a drink. After that, as long 
as he lived, he drank in no other way. 
This may not be the only way a grouse will 
take water, but I am inclined to think it 
the natural way, and only in dry weather 


or when lacking dew would they drink any 
other way. 

M. H. Douglas, Abbotsford, Wis. 

In November Recreation Mr. Rice asks 
whether grouse drink in the manner of 
other fowls, giving his reasons for think¬ 
ing they do not; but in the case he men¬ 
tions he does not name the species of 
^ouse referred to, on which, in my opin¬ 
ion, the whole case turns. Possibly the 
following from “Wilson’s American Orni¬ 
thology,’^ Vol. L, pages 402-3, may be of 
interest to him: “A person living near 
Nashville caught an old hen pinnated 
grouse and kept her in a large cage. He 
remarked that she never drank, and even 
avoided the part of the cage where the 
water pan stood. Happening one day to 
let some water fall on the cage, it trickled 
down the bars in drops, which the bird no 
sooner observed than she eagerly picked 
them off drop by drop with a dexterity that 
showed she had been habituated to thfs 
mode of quenching her thirst.” In the case 
of pinnated grouse this peculiar way of 
drinking is not so remarkable as it appears 
at first sight, since on the natural range of 
4 he species there is little water to be found 
except raindrops and dew. 

E. P. Venable, Vernon, B. C. 

Mr. Wee asks whether grouse drink like 
domestic fowls. They do; in some in¬ 
stances, at least. Last fall my brother 
caught a pinnated grouse. During the 3 
weeks it lived in captivity we had every 
opportunity for observing its habits. We 
clipped one wing and let the bird have the 
range of the house. It never seemed in the 
least afraid, and if disturbed would scold 
and fly at the offender. When interested 
or startled it would cackle much as hens 
do, though not so loudly. It ate wheat 
and bread crumbs and drank water exactly 
as a hen would. It was finally given the 
liberty of the yard, where its first act was 
to drink from a puddle. While on parole, 
as it were, the poor bird was killed by a 
cat. L. A. R., Hawley, Minn. 

Some years ago our dog killed a grouse 
on her nest. My father took the ii eggs 
which the nest contained and put them 
under a bantam hen. All hatched on the 
23d day, and the chicks were running about 
within an Jiour after leaving the shell. 
They would pick food from a dish or from 
the ground, but would not drink water 
from a pan. They were noticed picking 
drops of water off the grass where it had 
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splashed when the pan was filled. As long 
as they were kept they were not seen to 
drink in any other way. 

E. H. Gaboon, Akron, O. 

Of course the grouse drinks water; 
otherwise it would be an exception to all 
physiological law. Just how it does so is 
another question. I am inclined to think 
it drinks like the domestic hen; though 
doubtless in seasons of drouth, or when far 
from any other source of supply, it can 
obtain sufficient water by picking dewdrops 
from leaves and grass. Mr. Rice’s letter is 
exceedingly interesting and should incite 
every true sportsman to a closer study of 
bird and animal life. 

Dr. W. D. Sigler, E. Palestine, O. 


FACTS ABOUT THE EEL. 

The method of reproduction of the eel 
has long been a mystery to the popular 
mind, and all sorts of absurd views have 
been held by the unscientific. It has been 
claimed that eels are generated from the 
mud or slime in the bottom of streams or 
bays. Even as late as last year a well 
known paper published with apparent ap¬ 
proval a stupid article by a writer who 
claimed to have demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that all so-called 
“common eels” are males, and that the 
lamprey eel is the female. 

The article by Mr. Haskins in June, i^i. 
Recreation stated clearly a number of im¬ 
portant facts in the life history of the eel. 
On the other hand, the article by Mr. Wix- 
son in November Recreation, and the let¬ 
ter of a more recent correspondent, would 
indicate that the respective writers are not 
familiar with what is really known regard¬ 
ing the eel. 

The spawning habits of the eel have been 
well understood by naturalists for many 
years. The essential facts were demon¬ 
strated by Sancassini as early as the i8th 
century. Since then various investigators, 
including Mordini, Syrnski, Jacoby, Grassi, 
Calandruc, and others have verified or 
added to those experiments, until we now 
know as much about the method of repro¬ 
duction of the eel as we do regarding that 
^f the majority of our fishes. There is a 
vast amount of literature on the subject, 
readily available for anyone who cares to 
go into the matter. The essential facts 
can be stated briefly. 

Eels, like all other fishes, are of 2 sexes. 
The females are usually larger than the 
males, paler in color, with smaller eyes 
and higher fins. Both are found in fresh¬ 
water streams, and both run down stream 
to salt water when the spawning season 
approaches, which is in the fall. The eggs 
of the female eel are almost microscopically 
small and exceedingly numerous. They 
are usually deposited in salt-water bays 


and inlets, though they may, under unusual 
circumstances, be laid in fresh water. 
After extrusion from the body of the 
female the eggs are fertilized by the male. 

After the eggs hatch, the young eels re¬ 
main some time in salt water, and then 
ascend fresh-water streams, in many cases 
for long distances, where they remain until 
mature and ready to spawn. It is believed 
that both sexes, like the West coast salmon, 
die after once spawning, but this has not 
been proved. 

The mystery regarding the spawning 
habits of the eel was due chiefly to the 
difficulty of distinguishing the eggs, owing 
to their extreme smallness and to a failure 
to find young eels in fresh waters, where 
adults could be found at all times. Eels 
often move considerable distances on land 
in wet weeds or grass, often passing around 
waterfalls, dams and other obstructions in 
this way. 

They are among the most voracious of 
fishes. “On their hunting excursions they 
overturn alike huge and small stones, be¬ 
neath which they find shrimps and craw¬ 
fish, of which they are fond. Their noses 
are poked into every imaginable hole in 
their search for food, to the terror of in¬ 
numerable small fishes.” 

B. W. Evermann. 

In November Recreation Mr. Wixson 
denies that eels migrate. I think they go 
to salt water if they can get there. That 
they go to breed, I am not so sure, for 
young eels can be found here at any time. 
The machinery of a factory in which I am 
interested is driven by a turbine wheel of 
18 horse power. The fall is 18 feet from 
top of dam to wheel. Between the first 
and the middle of November eels begin 
to run down the pipe that feeds the wheel. 
If there comes a cold rain they run in such 
numbers, as to stop the wheel,,and we have 
to go into the wheel pit and pull them out 
2 or 3 times a day. The run continues 2 
or 3 days, and then is over for the season. 

Our dam is 125 feet wide; the wall is 
10 feet high and perpendicular. In the 
spring I have seen the entire face of the 
dam fairly alive with eels trying to get 
back to the pond. I have watched them 
struggling to get up when there was barely 
enough water running over to keep the 
face of the dam wet, and have seen them 
succeed in reaching the top. 

Eels will go in the night from one pond 
to another, crawling in damp grass. If 
Mr. Wixson doubts this let him some night 
put some living eels in the grass 20 rods 
or so from the pond where they were 
caught. He will be surprised to see how 
quickly they will reach the water, and how 
direct a course they will take. When eels 
are observed gathering in bunches they are. 
I think, getting ready to go down stream. 
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I have heard that no one ever saw the 
spawn of an eel. A fisherman whom I 
have known for years has promised to ob¬ 
tain some eel spawn, and I will send it to 
you in alcohol. My friend says that with 
a microscope the eggs can be plainly 
seen. I hope you will find someone to ex¬ 
amine what I shall send you, and so settle 
the question. 

S. W. Shailer, Ivoryton, Ct. 


“WHAT WAS IT?” 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Editor Recreation: 

A year ago last fall, while fishing for 
bass in Little Beaver creek, a small 
stream near the Ohio State line, and there¬ 
fore keeping as quiet as is possible under 
the annoyance of swarms of zealous mos¬ 
quitos, my attention was drawn to a pecu¬ 
liar sound, which at first seemed to be the 
tapping or pecking of some small bird of 
the woodpecker species on a tree a short 
distance away. Listening intently, I de¬ 
cided that the sound was too dead, or 
muffled, and was neither frequent nor reg¬ 
ular enough to be made by such a bird. 
From where I was sitting, on the bank, 
it was difficult to determine the location of 
the peculiar noise, and it was some time 
before I partially satisfied myself that it 
was caused either by a movement of en¬ 
tangled branches in the dense clump of 
woods to the left a short distance, or by 
the swinging of some of the thick under¬ 
growth against a barbed wire fence that 
cut through the woods. There was not the 
slightest breeze stirring the leaves on the 
trees, which was puzzling. Then I noticed 
-more particularly a small tree a short dis¬ 
tance down the creek whose roots had 
been gradually undermined by the current, 
until it had slipped over, leaving its full 
leaved top lying in the stream, but nearly 
all out of water by reason of the shallow¬ 
ness of the creek at that point. This tree 
had fallen in such a way as to leave its 
roots intact, for it was not only growing 
but apparently thriving in that position. 
Against the branches where they touched 
the water was drifted a small quantity of 
old bark, short sticks, roots, rotten wood, 
etc., held together by a mass of dirty foam 
from a ripple just above. I finally con¬ 
cluded that the questionable tapping came 
from the dense foliage of this fallen tree 
where it lay against the water. I cast a 
stone therein and several small birds flew 
out. Then silence came. I thought those 
birds had something to do with the noise; 
but I went home still puzzled. 

Last September, in company with my 
brother, who claims to know something 
of animals and birds and their habits. I 
again went after bass in the same place, 
on the same kind of a good hot day. We 
had scarcely cast our lines when we heard 


the same tapping noise that had mystified 
me a year before. Believing it came from 
the same recumbent tree, which the past 
year’s freshets had left undisturbed, I set 
my rod and moved up by the tangled roots, 
determined, if possible, to discover its 
cause. I sat a long time. A few of the 
same small birds darted in and out of the 
branches, and a poor little field mouse, with 
a mouthful of something, poked its head 
out from a clump of matted leaves on the 
water to see if the coast was clear and 
then ran rapidly up the trunk over the 
roots and disappeared in a hole in the 
bank. I thought perhaps that was a solu¬ 
tion, but the noise soon continued. Short¬ 
ly afterward, by the interruption of the 
glancing rays of the sun where they fell 
on a small patch of the above mentioned 
drift in an opening among the leaves and 
were reflected to my face, I noticed that 
the debris had been slightly disturbed. 
That was a clue, and on further careful 
observation I saw that the tapping* always 
accompanied a slight disturbance of some 
part of the drift. I do not know any clear¬ 
er way to explain the nature of the sound 
and the quality of disturbance than to say 
it seemed as if some strong billed bird was 
underneath in the water and pecking up¬ 
ward at the various small pieces of drift- 
wood, or bark. I called my brother's at¬ 
tention to it and asked him what was caus¬ 
ing it, but he gave it up, after suggesting 
it might be muskrats, for it happened 
sometimes simultaneously, at several dif¬ 
ferent places in the debris, but always ac¬ 
companied by the inevitable tapping and 
the slight lifting of the small piece of 
wood disturbed a little upward in the 
water. I will be grateful if you can in¬ 
form me what animal was causing the dis¬ 
turbance and sound described, if it was 
feeding, etc. 

T. F. Covert. 

Can any reader of Recreation explain? 
—Editor. 


COON CHATTER. 

I notice an article written by F. W. 
Allard, Atlanta, Ga., who claims that 
coons make no noise, He is entirely mis¬ 
taken. A coon makes a great deal of 
noise and can be heard on a still night 
in the fall almost a mile. Their call is 
hard to describe, but it is shrill 
and quivering, and in timber or a corn¬ 
field is hard to locate. I remember at one 
time, when a boy, having a pet coon, 
caught when quite voung, the mother hav¬ 
ing been killed a few days before. In a 
few weeks after being captured cooney had 
the run of the farm, and during the time 
she remained with us never took an egg or 
killed a chicken, although for mischief I 
never saw anything equal her. Several 
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limes in the fall I took her miles in the 
woods. She would follow me anywhere 
like a dog. I would try to leave her and 
get back home; but every time she 
would come humping along a little later. 
In November she hibernated under a beam 
in a hay mow, and would only show her¬ 
self a little on mild days, eat a little and 
go back. In March we had a warm rain, 
and she left never to come back, although 
she came back in August with a family, 
which she raised close to the farm. She 
was so tame that she would bring them 
almost to the house at night, and could 
often be seen. Talk about calls or noises! 
You could hear all you wanted without 
haying any owls mixed in. ^ter in the 
fall the family fell the victim of coon 
dogs. 

I consider Recreation the best maga¬ 
zine in the States, and will guarantee it 
will cure any game hog if he will read it 
one year. When I first took the office here 
there was not a copy coming here. Now 
there are several, and thanks to Dr. G. B. 
Johnston, they are still increasing. Doc. 
is a hustler for new subscribers, and can 
dissect a game hog so he would never root 
any more. They would better keep away 
from him. 

M. H. Douglas, Abbotsford, Wis. 

I have had several coons as pets. One, 
a youngster, became friendly with a neigh¬ 
bor’s pup. The coon was kept chained to 
an iron pin, and the dog came to play with 
him several times a day. When the pup 
wandered away the coon made a noise as 
if to call him back. 

Last spring I caught 3 chipmunks and 
put them in a cage. I had heard that these 
animals do not take kindly to captivity, 
but 2 of mine became exceedingly tame. 
While they were busy putting away their 
winter’s supply of food, one killed the other 
2. Now he is alone, storing all the food 
he can get into a box. 

George Ross, Carrollton, Ill. 

I was much interested in F. W. Collard’s 
article entitled “Do Coons Chatter ?” What¬ 
ever they may do in Georgia, raccoons 
certainly chatter in Ohio, both at large and 
in captivity. While uttering the cry they 
usually stand on their hind feet and rub 
their forepaws together. There is no 
question in this region of confounding the 
coon’s call with that of the red screech 
owl. In 50 years spent here I have never 
seen one of those owls. We have the grey 
screech owl, but its cry is unmistakable. 

S. W. Riggs, Sullivan, O. 

In November Recreation I read what 
was said about coons making a noise. They 
have a fuller, deeper note than a screech 
owl, and it can be heard farther. It does 
not seem loud when heard close by, but 
the sound carries a long distance. I was 


in the middle of a city one summer night 
and heard a coon’s cry. I spoke of it, and 
a friend said, “There is a pet coon about 
2 blocks from here.*’ 

M., Princeton, Ill. 


SNAKE TALK. 

I have read with much interest the dis¬ 
cussion in Recreation as to how rattle¬ 
snakes reproduce their young, arid I should 
like to hear from someone who knows 
what he is talking about as to the height 
a full grown rattler can strike, and what 
thickness of clothing, boots or shoes would 
resist a strike of its fangs. A miner who 
had prospected in Arizona 7 years, and 
whose word I never had any occasion to 
doubt, told me that once while he was 
sitting beside a trail in that country he saw 
2 roadrunners approaching. Suddenly they 
stopped, their attention seeming to be 
drawn by some object 6n the sand before 
them. After holding their heads together 
a few seconds, as if debating what to do, 
they separated and began to gather pieces 
of cactus, which they placed in a circle 
around the object of their attention, a 
sleeping rattlesnake. After completing the 
circle they ran a short distance away and 
began to chatter in a noisy manner, to 
awaken the reptile. Hearing the noise, the 
snake made a start to get out, to learn the 
cause. Finding his way barred b^ cactus 
he turned to go in another direction, only 
to find the same thing. After going from 
one side to another and finding no exit he 
became mad, and turning struck his fangs 
into his own body. The birds, which were 
watching with great interest, and which 
seemed not to notice the miner, waited 
until the snake had made his last struggle. 
Then they entered the circle, dragged out 
the body and inspected it, turning it over 
first one way and then another, all the 
time chattering at a great rate to each 
other. After satisfying themselves they 
proceeded on their way. 

Geo. R. Dunahoo, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ANSWER. 

The height a rattler can strike depends 
altogether on the size of the snake. A 
reptile 4 feet long could, if he tried, strike 
a point 2 feet above the ground; but they 
do not usually try to strike very high. A 
boot or a legging that would come just 
above the knee would probably be safe in 
all cases. Editor. 

I have taken much interest in the snake 
stories in Recreation. Several years ago, 
while walking with friends along a country 
road in Franklin county. N. Y., a greenish 
snake 2 or 3 feet long was encountered. 
To our astonishment it opened its mouth 
wide, while into it rapidly disappeared 8 
or 10 young snakes 3 to 4 inches long. 
The reptile was killed. When it was liftd 
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by the tail, out of its mouth slid the young 
snakes, one by one. While not a snake- 
ologist, I am sure the snake belonged to 
a species common in that region. 

Chas. E. Hutchinson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


YOUNG BIRDS AND MAMMALS AT THE 
NEW YORK ZOO. 

Thus far for the present year the record 
of births in the Park is very gratifying. 
In the Bird Department, Mr. Beebe has 
been very successful in all his breeding 
operations, particularly with the pheas¬ 
ants in the Schieffelin collection, and his 
work will be reported on in detail in the 
next number of the Bulletin. 

Notwithstanding that continual blasting 
and building disturbed the birds frequent¬ 
ly, 20 species in the Park nested and laid 
eggs, and of these the 12 following have 
successfully hatched and reared their 
young: 

Golden Pheasant, Silver Pheasant, 
Reeves’ Pheasant. Lady Amherst Pheasant, 
East Indian Black Duck, Ring Dove, Can¬ 
ada Goose, Mallard Duck, Wild Turkey, 
•European Herring Gull, Jungle Fowl, Cal¬ 
ifornia Partridge. 

Other species are incubating, and this 
list will be considerably extended. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Beebe 
has collected, and is now rearing, an inter¬ 
esting collection of nestlings, representing 
the following species: 

Kingfisher, Catbird, Screech Owl, 
Meadowlark, Baltimore Oriole, Cowbird, 
Flicker, Robin, American Magpie, Crow, 
Song Sparrow, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Red-winged Blackbird, Black Crowned 
Night Heron, Yellow Crowned Night 
Heron, Green Heron. 

Naturally these young birds attract 
much attention from visitors, to whom 
they are much more of a novelty than 
adult birds. 

To meet their ever-growing demands 
they require to be fed every hour, save 
at night. 

Amongst the mammals, the most im¬ 
portant births up to date are the follow¬ 
ing: 

I Buffalo (female), i Fallow Deer, 3 
Elk, 2 Axis Deer, 5 White-tailed Deer, 
6 Coyotes. 

Other Buffalo calves are expected, and 
in reality are now overdue. The Mule 
Deer. Black-tailed Deer and Prong-horned 
Antelope are yet too young to breed.— 
News Bulletin of the Zoo Society. 


HOW TO KEEP BEAVERS. 

Will you please tell me how I may keep 
beavers? I live near a small river. What 
do they cat and do they require deep 
water? C. F. Derly, Cranford, N. J. 

ANSWES. 

Beavers require an enclosure consisting 


of an iron fence standing on a stone wall, 
which goes into the ground about 2 feet. 
The fence may be made of wire netting, 
provided the wire is sufficiently heavy so 
the beavers can not break holes through it, 
as they can easily do through ordinary 
light netting. The wire should be about 
No. 12. The top of the fence must over¬ 
hang on the inside in such a manner that 
the beavers can not climb out. In the 
Zoological Park the beaver fence is made 
of iron rods of an inch in diameter and 
2 inches apart, which curve over at the top 
16 inches in a half circle. This fence is 
rather expensive, however, and a cheaper 
one can be made of wire. 

Beavers require plenty of small trees 
and brush with which to build their dams 
and houses; also the bark for food. If 
there are any high banks in the enclosure 
the beavers will burrow in them and make 
comfortable homes. In case the banks are 
low the beavers must be provided with 
small houses of wood covered with earth, 
and having entrances of sewer pipe running 
down into the water. The beavers require 
at least 3 feet depth of water, but if the 
conditions are right they will obtain the 
proper depth by building a dam for them¬ 
selves. They will bark or cut down all 
trees within their enclosure that are not 
protected by sheet metal or wire netting. 
The best method for protecting trees is to 
use strong wire netting at the base with 
sheet metal above, so they can not climb 
up to the unprotected bark. 

The food of beavers in captivity con¬ 
sists of corn on the cob, or shelled com 
that has been boiled; as ^many kinds of 
food wood acceptable to them as can be 
procured; also bread, carrots, turnips and 
other vegetables. If too many beavers are 
placed in one enclosure they will fight and 
some of them will be killed. W. T. H. 


REGARDING DEER HORNS. 

Please pardon me for troubling you with 
a few questions which I could probably 
find answered in books on natural history; 
but as they relate to game I prefer the 
authority of Recreation. 

Do buck deer shed their horns? 

If so, how often? 

Are the horns ever knocked off? 

Do they contain a pith like the horns of 
cattle ? 

How long does it take a set of horns to 
grow ? 

Why is it we find so few horns in a deer 
country ? 

E. E. Munn, Bradford, Vt 

ANSWER. 

All species of deer, elk, moose and cari¬ 
bou shed their horns every year in De¬ 
cember, January or February. Occasion¬ 
ally an animal gets one broken off in a fight 
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©r in a0AP ©ther way at ©ther times, 
though not often. Nearly all the horns 
shed by these animals could be found in 
the countries where the animals live if a 
man should hunt over the ground thor¬ 
oughly. 

I have a photograph in my office of a 
stack of elk horns that it would take a 
big wagon to haul, all of which were picked 
up on a space of lo acres in the Rocky 
mountains. 1 have found a great many 
deer, elk and moose horns in the woods 
when I have been hunting. The horns 
of these species have no pith in them, 
as a cow horn has. When shed they drop 
off at the skull, leaving a small round knob, 
from which the new horn immediately 
begins to grow. When an animal sheds its 
horns the new ones begin to grow and are 
generally full grown by the ist of Septem¬ 
ber. Up to that time they are covered with 
velvet or short hair. The animals rub this 
off by contact with brush. You have prob¬ 
ably seen, when you have been in the 
woods, small bushes that have been broken 
to pieces by the deer rubbing the velvet 
off their horns.— Editor. 


WHITE SQUIRRELS ARE ALBINOS. 

Enclosed find a newspaper clipping re¬ 
garding the shooting of 2 white squirrels: 

Stanley Botens shot a pure white squirrel on 
Mt. Monroe, about 6 miles from this village. 
Though few specimens of this handsome little 
squirrel are found, this is the second killed in 
this vicinity this season. A few weeks ago Dan¬ 
iel Totten shot a white squirrel about half a mile 
from where the other was killed. Probably both 
animals were of the same family.—Cuba (N. Y.) 
Patriot. 

I was surprised to hear of a pure white 
squirrel. Do they belong to the same 
class as white owls and white rabbits? It 
seems deplorable that a person should be 
so thoughtless and cruel as to murder such 
pretty creatures, especially when so rarely 
seen. I should like to read more about the 
white squirrel in the natural history de¬ 
partment of Recreation. 

W. O. Isaacson, Corry, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

No, there is no such thing as a species of 
white squirrel. The animals mentioned in 
the clipping you sent were simply albino 
gp-ey squirrels. Albinism occurs at rare 
intervals in nearly all wild animals and in 
many species of birds. You can find speci¬ 
mens of white squirrels, chickens, porcu¬ 
pines, chipmunks, flying squirrels, crows, 
prairie chickens, quails, grouse, hawks, etc., 
in almost any large museum. True albinos 
have pink eyes. These birds and animals 
appear without color simply because of the 
absence of coloring pigment in the blood 
or the hair of the animal. In other words, 
the albino is an accident. You may occa¬ 
sionally see albino people. These have 
white hair, eyebrows and eyelashes and 


pink eyes. I have a live white squirrel in 
my office, which is a beautiful and inter¬ 
esting pet. If you ever come to New York 
drop in and see him.— Editor. 

MINK. 

The mink is found in America, in 
Northern Europe and Asia. It is carnivor¬ 
ous and belongs to the weasel family. The 
mink of the Eastern United States is 12 
to 18 inches in length, extremely slender, 
and has a long neck and small head. The 
color varies through light brown, brown 
and dark brown; the darker the pelt the 
greater its value. 

These sly little animals live along the 
streams, feeding on fish, especially trout 
when they can be had, and on frogs, mice, 
muskrats and other small animals. 

They are great ramblers in spring, when 
they will travel many miles in one night. 
Often they will go great distances from one 
stream to another. 

Their breeding season commences about 
May 1st. The female is much smaller than 
the male, and has 4 to 6 young to a litter. 
She keeps them hidden until about half 
grown, lect the male destroy them. The 
best time to trap mink is in November; 
then they will take bait, while in December 
and January they will not notice it. The 
best way to capture them is to find their 
runs, where you can guide them into your 
traps without alarming them. Set your trap 
where they are certain to go, cover it with 
grass or leaves, and you are fairly sure 
to capture your game. There are apparent¬ 
ly many more male than female mink. 

R. K. Duxbury, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

'Vhile in the woods just before the open¬ 
ing of the squirrel season I noticed several 
greys cutting in a hickory. Presently one 
came running down the tree with a nut in 
his mouth, passing within 8 or 10 feet of 
where I stood motionless. He eyed me 
attentively, evidently wondering what par¬ 
ticular class of stump I represented. Final¬ 
ly he gave it up and dug a hole s or 6 
inches deep in the soft mould. Into that 
he dropped the nut he had brought and 
covered it carefully, forcing down the earth 
with his nose as a dog buries a bone. 

It occurred to me then that if the squir¬ 
rel did not return for it there would be 
another young hickory growing next year. 

The nut would not germinate if left on 
the ground or under a thin covering of 
leaves. All who have tried to dig up a 
yearling hickory or oak know that the 
germ or seed must have been deeply buried 
in the first place. Possibly we owe much 
of our hardwood to the squirrels. 

Walter Lusson, Ardmore. Pa. 

Most assuredly we do, and this is an¬ 
other reason why we should not kill the 
squirrels. Editor. 
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In Ohio we have 3 classes of gfame 
hogs that kill game without regard to 
legal limit and utterly ignore all Taws. I 
refer to hawks, owls and crows. The lat¬ 
ter are the worst. They not only kill young 
birds but destroy vast numbers of eggs. 
They visit poultry yards and destroy eggs 
and untold numbers of young chickens and 
turkeys. Last summer one farmer here 
lost 35 turkeys in that way. When a hawk 
finds a flock of young quails he will follow 
until he gets the last bird. Hawks kill 3 
times as many quails as all the hunters in 
the State. A bounty of 50 cents a 
head should be offered for hawks, owls and 
crows. It would in the end save thousands 
of dollars to farmers and double the supply 
of small game. S. W. Riggs, Sullivan, O. 


The letters on skunk raising, in Decem¬ 
ber Recreation, contain much that is news 
to me. I especially question the statement 
that skunks in captivity will give birth to 
several litters of young each year. I have 
raised these animals a number of years and 
never knew one to have more than one lit¬ 
ter a season. The period of gestation is 9 
weeks, and the young, at least when con¬ 
fined in yards, run with the mother 3 
months. All hibernate in extremely cold 
weather. I have never known the males 
to destroy the young, and think it only oc¬ 
curs when they are driven to it through 
scarcity of food. 

A. E. Kibbe, Mayville, N. Y. 


While Cornelius Rusfeldt of Hawley, 
Minn., was going to the barn one morning 
recently he saw an eagle swoop down on 
some poultry in tall weeds. The bird be¬ 
came entangled in the weeds, and Rusfeldt 
succeeded in capturing it unhurt. It meas¬ 
ures 7 feet from tip to tip of wing, is 
about one year old and has an insatiable 
appetite. It swallows whole the heads of 
blackbirds, etc., and greedily bolts feathers 
and large pieces of tK)ne. The only thing 
it has so far refused to eat was a jack rab¬ 
bit, going hungry 3 days rather than touch 
it. L. A. R., Hawley, Minn. 


I had a strange experience not long ago 
which may interest some of your readers. 
In digging out a fox we had holed, we 
found, about 20 feet from the entrance of 
the burrow, a dead hedgehog, badly 
mangled. Beyond him lay another in even 
worse shape than the first. At the end of the 
hole we found the fox. He, too, was dead, 
and his pelt from head to feet was full of 
quills. He had evidently killed the hedge¬ 
hogs, who, perhaps, had tried to take pos¬ 
session of the burrow, and had died from 
his wounds. 

F. H. Pierce. South Londonderry, Vt 


My experience as a trapper leads me to 
believe the muskrat a strictly herbivorous 
animal. I have set traps near their run¬ 
ways baited with flesh of the muskrat, 
fish, fowls, etc., but never succeeded in 
catching a rat that way. If I bait with 
carrot or apple I have no difficulty in catch¬ 
ing them. Their principal food is roots. 
They may differ in their habits in various 
places, but I am convinced that the musk¬ 
rat in this section does not eat flesh. 

A. L. Fritts, Olpe, Kan. 


A yearly subscription to Recreation fur¬ 
nishes one of the most delightful, instruc¬ 
tive, entertaining presents you can possibly 
give a man or boy who is interested in 
nature, in fishing, shooting, amateur 
photography; or, who is fond of the woods, 
the fields, the mountains, the lakes or the 
rivers. 

Many of the presents which people give 
their friends afford pleasure Only for a few 
days, or weeks. A subscription to Recrea¬ 
tion means solid comfort a whole year. 
It reminds your friend 12 times during the 
year of your kindness and generosity. 
There are many men and women who for 5 
years past have annually sent in long lists 
of names of friends, accompanied with a 
check in order that these friends might be 
made happy a whole year. Would it not 
be well for you to adopt this plan } 

Try it and see how grateful the recipient 
will be. 


No, I’m not well impressed with the 
house,” said the prospective tenant. 
“The yard is frightfully small; there’s 
hardly room for a single flower bed.” 

“Think so?” replied the agent; “but— 
er—mightn’t you use folding flower beds?” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Have you seen those beautiful gun 
racks, made by E. W. Stiles, of polished 
buffalo horns? They are useful, unique 
and attractive additions to a sportsman’s 
den. For 5 subscriptions I will send you 
one of these racks. 


“Oh, mamma, look at the rabbit 1” ex¬ 
claimed little Margie, as she watched the 
peculiar twinkle of the animal’s features. 
“Every time he smells an3rthing he stutters 
with his nose.”—The Pilot. 


A Laughlin Fountain Pen, listed at $3, 
for 3 yearly subscriptions to Recreation. 
Everyone knows the advantage of having 
a good fountain pen in his pocket, and this 
is one of that kind. 


Do you want a rowboat? If so, send me 
20 subscriptions. I will send you a boat 
listing at $2Q. 
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j’M Vice-President, Hon. YT. A.Richards, Gen¬ 
eral Land Office, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary, A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington Ave., 
Passaic, N. J. 


MONTANA DIVISION. 

Professor M. J. Elrod, Chief Warden, Missoula; 
Sidney M Logan, Vice Warden, Kalispell; R. A. 
Waafmer, Sec.^Treas., Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA DIVISION. 

Fred. E. Mockett, Chief Warden, Lincoln; P. 
O’Mahony. Sec.-Treas., Lincoln. 

NEVADA DIVISION. 

Dr. W. H. Cavell, Chief Warden, Carson. 

Geo. W. Cowing, Sec.-Treas., Carson. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVISION. 

C. M. Brooks, Chief Warden, 105 West St^ Keene 
Sidney Conant, Sec.-Treas., Keene. 

NEW JERSEY DIVISION. 

A. W. Van Saun. Chief Wardem Pompton Plainsj 
Dr. W. S. Colfax, Vice Warden. Pompton Lak^. 

I. V. Dorland, Sec.-Treas., Arlington. 


ARIZONA DIVISION. 

M. J.Foley. Chief Warden, Jerome. 

ARKANSAS DIVISION 

W. K. Blockson, Chief Warden, Mena. 

CALIFORNIA DIVISION. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chief Warden, Leland 
Stanford University. C. Barlow, Secy.-Treas., Santa 
Clara. 

COLORADO DIVISION. 

A. Whitehead, Chief Warden. 303 Tabor Building, 
Denver. 

CONNECTICUT DIVISION. 

Hon. F. P. Sherwood, Chief Warden, Southport; 
Dr. H. L. Ross, Vice-Warden, Canaan; H. C. Went, 
Sec.-Treas., Bridgeport. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DIVISION. 

C. H. Townsend, Chief Warden, U. S. Fish Com¬ 
mission. 

FLORIDA DIVISION. 

Frank Clarkson, Chief Warden, Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA DIVISON. 

J. J. Doughty, Chief Warden, Augusta. 

IDAHO DIVISION. 

Hon. T. W. Bartley, Chief Warden, Moscow. 

ILLINOIS DIVISION. 

W.T. Jefferson, Chief Warden, Plymouth Building, 
Chicago; F. M. Taber, Vice Warden, 144 Kinzie 
St., Chicago; G. C. Davis, Sec.-Treas., 123 S. Central 
Ave., Austin. 

INDIANA DIVISION. 

Frank L. Littleton. Chief Warden. 30^ East 
Washington St., Indianapolis J. J. Hildebrandt, 
Vice Warden. Logansport; T. J. Carter, Sec,-Treas., 
State House, Indianapolis. 

IOWA DIVISION. 

Carl Quimby, Chief Warden, Des Moines; C. C. 
Proper, Sec.-Treas., Des Moines. 

KANSAS DIVISION. 

C. E. Sawyer Chief Warden, Wichita; A. J. 
Appl^ate, Sec.-Treas., 113 E. ist St., Wichita. 

KENTUCKY DIVISION. 

Geo. C. Long, Chief Warden, Hopkinsville. 

MAINE DIVISION. 

Col. E. C. Farrington, Chief Warden, Augusta. 

MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION. 

Heman S. Fay, Chief Warden, Hazleton Block, 
Marlboro; I. E. Twe^y Vice Warden, North Attle¬ 
boro : A. C. Lamson, Sec.-Treas., 194 Main St., 
Marlboro. 

MICHIGAN DIVISION. 

W f. Elmer Prattt Chief Warden, Grand Rapids; R. S. 

oodliffe. Vice Warden, Jackson; A. B. Richmond, 
Sec.-Treas., Grand Rapids . 

MINNESOTA DIVISION. 

Dietrich Lange, Chief Warden, 937 York St., St. 
Paul; H. A. Morgan, Vice-Warden, Albert Lea; A. R. 
Bixby, Sec.-Treas., 101 Baldwin St., St. Paul. 

MISSOURI DIVISION. 

Bryan Snyder, Chief Warden, 726 Central Bldg., 
St. Louis. 


NEW MEXICO DIVISION. 

W. P. Sanders, Chief Warden, Magdalena. 

NEW YORK DIVISION. 

A. E. Pond, Chief Warden, 148 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; Col. R. E. Moss, Vice-Warden, Wallah’s 
Theatre, New York City; Dr. C. C. Curtis, Sec.- 
Treas., Columbia College, New York City. 

NORTH DAKOTA DIVISION. 

Dr. W. D. Jones. Chief Warden, DeviPs Lake. 
OHIO DIVISION. 

L. H. Reutinger, Chief Warden, Athens. 


OKLAHOMA DIVISION. 

W. M. Grant. Chief Warden, Oklahoma City. 
ONTARIO DIVISION. 

C. A. Hammond, Chief Warden, Box 701, St 
Thomas; D. L. Mells, Sec.-Treas., St. Thomas. 
OREGON DIVISION. 

Robert F. Kelly, Chief Warden, Box 188, The 
Dalles; C. B. Cushing, Sec-Treas., The Dalles. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 

C. F. Emerson, Chief Warden, 189 N. Perry St.. 
Titusville; Hon. C. B. Penrose, Vice*Warden, 1722 
^ruce St., Philadelphia; E. Wager-Smith, Sec.- 
TWs., 1026 Ridge Ave.. Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND DIVISION: 

Zenas W. Bliss, Chief Warden, 49 Westminster St, 
Providence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA DIVISION. 

Burdett Moody. Chief Warden, Lead; John C. 
Barber, Sec.-Treas., Lead. 

TENNESSEE DIVISION. 

Hon. G. C. Martin, Chief Warden, Clarksville; 
Hon. Austin Peay, Jr., Sec.-Treas., Clarksville. 
TEXAS DIVISION. 

Prof. S. W. Stanfield, Chief Warden, San Marcos; 
W. E. Heald, Sec.-Treas., San Angelo. 

UTAH DIVISION. 

Hon. John Sharp, Chief Warden, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT DIVISION 

W. E. Mack, Chief Warden, Woodstock; S. C. 
White, Sec.-Treas., Woodstock. 

VIRGINIA DIVISION. 

Franklin Stearns, Chief Warden, 13 N. iith St.. 
C. O. Saville, Vice Warden, Richmond; M. D. Hart; 
Sec.-Treas., 1217 East Main St, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON DIVISION. 

F. S. Merrill, Chief Warden, Spokane; F. A. Pon¬ 
tius, Sec.-Treas., Seattle; Munro Wyckoff, Vice War¬ 
den, Pt. Townsend. 

WEST VIRGINIA DIVISION. 

J. M. Lashley, Chief Warden, Davis. 

WISCONSIN DIVISION. 

James T. Drought, Chief Warden, Milwaukee; Dr. 
A. Gropper, Sec-freas., Milwaukee. 

WYOMING DIVISION. 

H. E. Wadsworth, Chief Warden, Lander; Frank 
Bond, Sec.-Treas., Cheyenne. 

A^Ucations for membership and erders /er badges 
shmud be esddrested te Arthur F» Rice* Secretary, 23 7 f, 
24th Si., New Yerh, 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 


County. 
New York, 
Livingston 

Nassau, 

Albany, 

Broome, 

Cayuga, 

Cortland. 

Chemung, 


Essex. 

Franklin, 

Montgomery. 

Oneida, 

Orange, 

Richmond, 

St. Lawience, 

Schenectady, 

Suffolk, 

Tic^. 

Washington, 


Name of Warden. Address. 

Conrad L. Meyer, 46 W. Broadway. 
M. De La Vergne. Lakeville. 

K.S. Chamberlain, Mt. Morris. 

Willett Smith, Freeport, L. I. 

C. D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

i ohn Sullivan. Sanitaria Springs 

L. K. Mathewson, Binghamton. 

H. M. Haskell, Weedsport. 

I. A. Wood, Cortland, 

Fr^. Uhle, Hendy Creek, 

M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

E. P. Dorr, loj D. S. Morgan 

Building. Buffalo. 
Marvin H. Butler. Morilla. 

W. H. Broughton, Moriah, 
las. Eccles, St. K^is Falls. 

W.J. Martin. McColloms. 

Charles W. Scharf, Canajoharie. 

I. M. Scoville, Clinton, 
wilsoi. varans. Middletown. 

I. Hampton Kidd. Newburgh. 

J.ewis Morris. Port Richmond. 

, Dr.B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 

A. N. Clark, Sevey. 

J. W. Furnside, Schenectady. 


Westchester, 


Essex, 

Dutchess. 

Columbia, 

Orange, 

Onondaga, 

Vat^, 

Dutchess, 

Queens, 


Jefferson, 

Herkimer. 

Rensselaer, 

Oswego, 

Putnam, 

Schuyler, 

Allegany, 

Schoharie, 

Stark, 

Franklin, 

Cuyahoga, 

Clark, 

Erie, 

Fulton, 

Allen, 

Hamilton, 


Knox, 

Lorain, 

Ottawa, 

Muskin^m, 

Scioto. 

Highland, 


F. J. Fellows, Central Islip, L. I. 

P. F. Tabor, Orient. L. 1 . 

Geo. Wood, Owego. 

on, C. L. Allen, Sandy Hill. 

A. S. Temple, Whitehall, 

J. E Barber, Dresden. 

er. George Poth, Pleasantville. 

Chas. Seacor, 57 Pelham Road. 

New Rochelle. 

R.G. Horton, Pleasantville. 

H. E. Braman, Keene Valley. 

I A. B.-Miller. Jackson’s Corners, 
Thomas Harris, Port Jervis. 

. James Lush Memphis. 

B. L. Wrcn^ Penn Van. 

Seymour Poineer, Branch Port. 

Clm. H. DeLong, Pawling. 

Jacob Tompkins, Billings. 

Gerard Van Nostrand, Plushing, L. I. 
W. S. Mygrant, 40 Elton Street, 
Brooklyn. 

P. A.Geepel, 473 Grand Ave., 

Astoria, L. 1 . 

L. B. Drowne, 119 Somers Street, 

Bro tklyn. 

M. A. DeVall, The Corners. 

Wm. S. Mead, Woodstock. 

C. E. Van Order, Watertown. 

D. F. Sperry, Old Forge. 

', Benj. Me Nary. Bath. 

T. E. Manning, 154 West Utica St. 
H. L. Brady. Mahopac Falls. 

G. C. Fordham, Watkins. 

G. A. Thomas, Belvidere. 

O. E. Eigen, Sharon Springs. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

A. Dangeleisen, Massillon. 

Brook L. Terry, 208 Woodward Av., 


A. W. Hitch, 
Fred C. Ross, 
David Sutton, 

L. C. Berry, 

S. W. Knisely, 
W.C.Rippey 

Grant Phillips, 

T. J. Bates, 


208 Woodward Av., 
Columbus. 

161 Osborn St.. 

Cleveland. 

169 W. Main St., 
Springfield. 

418 Jackson St 
Sandusky. 
Swanton. 

Lima. 

4465 Eastern Ave., 
Cincinnati. 

Mt. Vernon. 

Elyria. 


l.j. Hates, tLiyria. 

Frank B. Shirley, Lakeside. 

Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

J. F. Kelley. Portsmouth. 

James G. Lyle, Hillsboro. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row, Stam¬ 
ford. Ct. 

Harvey C. Went, ii Park St.. Bridge¬ 
port, Ct. 


County. 

Fai. field, 
litchfield, 

Middlesex, 
New Haven, 


LOCAL 

Norfolk, 

(I 

Suffolk, 


Name of Warden. Addres.'^, 

Samuel Waklee, Box 373. ^tratford• 
Dr. H. L. Ross, P. O. Box 100, Ca* 

c J/ J B ^ Ct. 

Sandford Brainerd, Ivory ton. 

Wilbur E. Beach, 318 Chapel Street, 
TA T T, ^'ew Haven, Ct. 

D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth St., 
Derby. 

WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk, 
i' Wrentham. 

f,- East Milton. 

Capt. W.J.Stone, 4 Tremont Row, 
Boston. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jos. Ashmore, 
Edw. Vanderbilt, 
Roland Mitchell, 


Jeff'*r8on, 

Warren. 

J umata. 

v'enango. 

Potter 


124 Taylor St., 

Trenton 

Dentzville, 

Trenton. 
739 Centre St., 

^ Trenton. 

Pompton Plains. 
Dover. 

Butler. 

Hibernia. 

Somerville. 


Morris, Pompton Plain 

Chas. W. Blake, Dover. 

^ncis E. Cook, Butler, 

c * Hibernia. 

Somerset, G. E. Morns, Somerville. 

Sussex, Branchville. 

Union, A. H. Miller, Cranford. 

CM. H awkins, Roselle. 

W-*"- jPhillipsburR. 

Monmouth. Dory-Hunt, Wanague. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jefferson, John Noll, Sykesville. 

Perry, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

Warren. F P. Sweet, Goodwill Hill. 

Juniata. Clifford Singer, Oakland Mills. 

Venango, G. D. Benedict Pleasantville. 

Potter Ira Murphy, Coudersport 

.. Barrows, Austin. 

Chas. Barrows, Austin. 


Crawford, 

It 

Cambria, 

Butler, 

•Allegheny, 

Beaver, 

McKean. 

Lack, 

Carbon. 

Cumberland, 

Wyoming, 

Tioga, 

Lycoming, 

Delaware, 

Montgomery, 


jasper J illotson, Tillotson. 
Geo. T. Meyers, Titusville, 


J. B. Lamb, 

W. H. Lambert 


c*i Murrim 

S. H. Allen, Natron; 

N. H. Covert, Beaver 

W. R. Keefer, 

C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

L. P. Fessenden, G anere. 

Wm. Weir, Moosic. 

Asa D. Hontz, East Ma 
LC. Gill, Mechani 

Cyrus Walter. Tui 


Buel. 

720 Coleman Ave., 
Johnstown. 
Murrinsville. 
Natrona. 

Beaver Falls. 


Asa D. Hontz, East Mauch Chunk 
J. C. Gill, Mechanicsburg. 

. Tunkhannock. 
E. B. Beaumont, Jr., Lawreiiceville. 
G. H. Simmons, Westfield. 

Jas. J. Brennan, Oval. 

B. D. Kurtz, Cammal. 


Montgomery, L. C. Parsons 
Bradford, Geo. B. Loop, 

Clarion, Isaac Keener, 

Cameron, Harry Hemph 


B. D. Kurtz, Cammal. 
Walter Lusson, Ardmore 
L. C. Parsons. Academy. 

Geo. B. Loop, Sayre. 

Isaac Keener, New Bethlehem. 
Harry Hemphill, Emporium. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 

Ottawa, W. H. Dunham, Drenthe. 

Kalamazoo, C. E. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass. Thomas Dewey. Dowagiac. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J.H.Ogburn, South Hill. 

King William N. H. Montague, Palls. 

Smythe. J. M. Hughes, Chatham HilL 

King & Queen, K. D. Bat^, Newtown. 

Louisa, T. P. Harris, Applegrove. 

Henrico, W. J. Lynham, 412 w. Marshall 

Richmond. 
Harrisonburg. 


. ^ ivicnmoni 

East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, Harrisonbu 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 
Fremont, Nelson Yamall, Dubois. 

Uinta, {I; } Jackson. 

Carbon, Kirk Dyer, Medicine Bow. 
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County. Name of Warden. .Address. 

Big Horn, E. E. Van Dyke, Clark. 

Laramie, Martin Breither. Cheyenne. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 

Sumner, W. G. Harris, Gallatin 

Stewart, John H. Lory, Bear ^ring. 

Robe.tson, C.C.Bell, Springfield. 

Montgomery, P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, E. C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEV/ HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheschire, S. C. ElUs, Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, I^mpster. 

“ J. W. Davidson. Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland. Wm. J. Liddle,. Box 281, Fair Haven 
Windsor, F. A. Tarbell West Bridgewater. 

Orleans. E.G.Muloton Derby Line 

Chittenden, C. C. Manley, Melton. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard. 12th ave.^and 17th 

St.. Moline. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, _ 

A. C. Cooper. Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascc:, Grand Mound. 

Pattawattamie, Dr. C. Engel, Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan, James West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albert Lea, Minn., H. A. Morgan, Rear Warden 
Angelica, N. Y., C. A. Lathrop, 

Augusta. Mont., H. Sherman, 

Austin, Pa., W. S. Warner, 

Boston, Mass., Capt. W. 1 . Stone, 

Buffalo,N.Y., H.C. Gardiner, 

Cammal,Pa., B. A. Ovenshire. 

Charlestiwn, N. H., W. M. Buswell, 

Cheyenne, Wyo., T. Hennessy. 

Coudersport, Pa., 1 . L. Murphy, 

Cresco, Iowa., J, L. Platt, 

Davis, W.Va., j.Heltzen. 

Dowagiac, Mich.. W. F. Hop, 

East Mauch Chunk,Pa., E.F.P^, 

Evansville, Ind., F. M- (Hlbert, 

Fontanet, Ind.. „ 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., WL L. Waltemarth ‘‘ 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Hunter Wood, 

Inmanapplis, Ind., 5®“ 


i erome, Ariz., 
ohnsonburg. Pa., 
Lalispell. Mont.. 
Keene, N. H., 
Lake Co., Ind., 
Logan psort, Ind., 
Ludington. Mich., 


I r.. ueii, 

_A. Hawkins, 

W. J. Stebbins, 
Tohn Eakright, 

F. P. Beedle, 

Dr. R.C. Mackey, 
E. B. McConnell, 

G. R. Cartier, 


Mechanicsburg, Pa., Dr. J H. Swart*. 
Mintum, Colo., A. B. Waltw, 

New Albany. Ind., Dr. J. F. Weathers, 
New Bethlehem. Pa., Isaac Keener, 
Penn Yan. N. Y., Dr. H. R. Philhps, 
Reynoldsville, Pa., C. F. Hoffman, 
Rochester. N. V., C. H. McChesney 
St Paul, Minn., O. T. Denny, 

Schenectady. N. Y., T. W. Fumside, 
Seattle, Wash., M. Kelly, 

Syracuse, N. Y.. C.C Truesdell, 

Terre Haute. Ind, C. F. Thi^e, 

The Dalles, Ore., C. B. Cushing, 

W'alden, N.Y., I- 

Winona, Minn., C. M. Morse, 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number: 


Spacuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn, 
guns, rifles. 


Shot 


Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. V. Photographic 

Blau Camera Co , Rochester, N.Y .Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 152b 
Arapahoe St., Denver, Col. ^ . 

James Acheson, Talbot St.. St. Ihomas Ontario, 

Jesi^rSen ^10 Park Place, New York City. 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 726 street, New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street, New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street. New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street, New York 
Gity. 

E. S. Towne, care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 

yoke, Mass. ^ . 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street. Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. J. F. Pierson, 20 W. sad street. New Y'ork 

City. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 35 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Maple street, Kingston, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street, Flushing, L. I. 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 5th avenue. New York 

City. 

H. Williams, P. B. 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 

G. S. Edgell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

\V. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Lake, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandino, Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz.. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. S. Brown, 241 South 5th street, Reading, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don’t they join? Will some 
one please take a club and wake them up? 


GAME MARKET GONE. 

Chicago Herald^ Jan. 19. 

Game is scarce in Chicago. Stocks of 
such kinds as are offered are light, and 
prices are at a point which virtually checks 
general consumption. Up to 1899 Chicago 
was one of the principal game markets of 
the world. From more than a score of the 
States and Territories came the choicest 
victims of the hunter, and that which could 
not be secured in this city in the way of 
game was certainly not obtainable else¬ 
where. 

Venison sold here many years prior to 
1900 at a price relatively less than that of 
the same cuts of beef, while quails seldom 
went above $1.25 to $1.50 a dozen, at which 
price they are cheaper than any other edible 
fowls, wild or tame. Now the meager of¬ 
ferings of venison are held at about 30 
cents a pound, an advance of almost 100 
per cent, on the average prices of former 
years. 

The few quails exposed for sale are quot¬ 
ed at $3 a dozen for the best stock, a few 
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No. 2 being sold as low as $2. Prairie 
chickens usually sold at $4 to $6 a dozen, 
and were well worth the money. During 
the present season they have sold at $9 to 
$10, with the supply extremely limited. 
Ruffed grouse sold this year at $11 to $12 
a dozen. Formerly they were held at about 
the same price as were prairie chickens, and 
few have been offered as compared with 
former years. 

The stringency of the game laws of al¬ 
most all the States has brought this 
change and wrought havoc with the trade. 
During the present season the combined 
holdings of the game houses of the city 
often did not amount to the stock formerly 
carried by a single firm. To these laws, 
do the dealers attribute the ruin of Chi¬ 
cago’s game market. The statute prevent¬ 
ing the shipment beyond the limit of the 
State is especially blamed for the disaster 
to the business. 

And the League did it. Verily the League 
is great Why not join the League and 
invite your friends to do so? 

Send your application to Arthur F. Rice, 
Sec’y, 23 West 24th Street, N. Y. 


A GOOD bUGGESTlON. 

Col. E. C. Farrington. Secretary of the 
Maine Fish and Game Protective Associa¬ 
tion, in his annual report says: 

“I desire to call your attention to the 
great work being done by the League of 
American Sportsmen, of which Mr. G. O. 
Shields, editor of Recreation, is presi¬ 
dent, and of which President Roosevelt is 
a prominent member. It seems to be the 
only organization to which we can look 
for the saving of our birds and wild ani¬ 
mals. It not only has, owing to the char¬ 
acter of its organization, large influence 
in our National councils, but its efforts in 
the different States are proving of the 
greatest benefit in suppressing the illegal 
slaughter and illegal selling of fish and 
game. This League ought to be sus¬ 
tained, and Maine sportsmen and lovers 
of the dumb creation should aid in every 
possible way in its work. It costs but $i 
to join the association, and thousands of 
our citizens could, without feeling the 
b'lrden, help ?♦, materially and in influ¬ 
ence, by becoming members of that Na¬ 
tional League. I suggest for your con¬ 
sideration that it would be wise to so 
modify our charter as to permit this as¬ 
sociation to become members of that 
body, and thus join our efforts with those 
of the League of American Sportsmen.” 


I wonder if the sportsmen in general 
notice how few women are wearing plum¬ 
age of song birds qn tfieir hats this winter. 


In my travels I have scarcely seen one. I 
have seen a few gpills, or tern on the hats 
of women who are not up to date. The 
absence of bird plumage on hats is due 
largely to the work of the League. The 
Audubon Societies and the American Orni¬ 
thological Union have also done good work 
in this direction, but League members can 
claim a large share of the honors. How¬ 
ever, we do not care so much for this as 
for the fact that the traffic in bird plumage 
has been practically squelched, and as a re¬ 
sult I hear .from various portions of the 
country that birds are rapidly increasing. 


When I was at my dear old home in 
Brunswick county, Virginia, my sister and 
I decided to join the League of American 
Sportsmen. We believe in protecting the 
game and the song birds. If we were 
men we would be game wardens; but we 
are only 2 resolute women who want to do 
what we can for an excellent and deserv¬ 
ing cause, so I send herewith $2. Please 
initiate us into membership with this noble 
fraternity. 

Birds are not numerous in this section, 
but I have never known them more abun¬ 
dant in Brunswick county, Va. 

Jennie K Buford, Winston Salem, N. C. 


The League is making a strong effort to 
have the present Congress pass a bill to 
stop the wholesale slaughter of game in 
Alaska; another, to make all the timber 
reserves in the Western States national 
parks, and to stop all hunting therein; an¬ 
other to extend the Yellowstone National 
Park South and East to include adjacent 
timber reserves and to provide adequate 
winter range for the elk, whose home is in 
the park. As soon as these bills are in 
proper shape for effective work, a circular 
letter will be sent to all League members 
asking them to aid in securing the passage 
thereof. 


The last form of this issue of Recrea¬ 
tion goes to press a few days before the 
annual meeting of the League in Indian¬ 
apolis, so it is impossible to give any report 
of the proceedings in the March number, 
but I hope to have this ready for the April 
number. At this writing there is a pros¬ 
pect of a large attendance at the meeting 
and there are a number of important meas¬ 
ures to be acted on; so the report of the 
meeting will no doubt be full of interest for 
all members. 



FORESTRY. 


EDITED BY DR. B. E. FERNOW, 

Director of the New York School of Forestry, Cornell University, assisted by Dr. John C. Gifford of the same 

institution. 

It takes thirty years to grow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


FOREST USES DEFINED. 

New York State has been charged by a 
set of New York City bankers with having 
violated her Constitution by establishing 
the Demonstration Forest, which the Col¬ 
lege of Forestry was to manage, and the 
methods of the College have been criticised, 
apparently for the sole reason that they were 
unknown to these gentlemen and to certain 
newspaper writers, who therefore assume 
that the methods must be wrong. Con¬ 
cerning this matter the Director of the 
College of Forestry, himself a professional 
forester, says, in his latest report for the 
year 1901 

Forestry is a technical art, wholly utili¬ 
tarian, and not, except incidentally, con¬ 
cerned in esthetic aspects of the woods. 
It is engaged in utilizing the soil for the 
production of wood crops, and thereby of 
the highest revenue attainable. To make 
the soil produce the largest quantity of the 
most useful wood per acre is the foremost 
aim of forestry. It is in this respect the 
twin sister of agriculture, wood material 
being the object of the forester, food ma¬ 
terials of the farmer. 

There may be in addition secondary ob¬ 
jects to be attained by a forest growth, and 
sometimes these secondary objects may be 
even of main importance; as, for instance, 
w^here on steep, Alpine mountain slopes a 
forest cover is to be maintained in order to 
prevent erosion and rapid surface drainage 
of waters—so-called protection forests; or 
where the owner has decided to set aside 
his forest property as a game preserve or 
recreation ground, such as the State Forest 
Preserve is at present—a luxury forest. 

Not that these secondary objects need 
to exclude the primary object of forest 
growth, namely, the production of useful 
material; but in these 2 cases the methods 
of management will differ perhaps some¬ 
what from those employed in the business 
forest. Nor does the manager of a forest 
managed for business purposes, namely, 
wood production and revenue, necessarily 
neglect any of the other benefits a forest 
may bring as far as his main object per¬ 
mits or makes desirable. The German for¬ 
ests are managed with due regard to all 3 
purposes, the business side taking, to be 
sure, precedence. 

In an article on “Adirondack Forestry 

Problems,” printed in the report of the 


New York State Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission for 1898, I pointed out in more 
or less detail what differences in manage¬ 
ment there would be, according to whether 
the protective, the luxury or the business 
object is to be made the prominent one. 

That the College Forest was set aside and 
was to be managed primarily as a business 
forest will appear from the reading of the 
law which instituted it, to show “the scien¬ 
tific management and use of forests, their 
regulation and administration, the produc¬ 
tion, harvesting and reproduction of wood 
crops and earning a revenue therefrom.” 
This last injunction leaves no doubt as to 
the intention of the legislator; henCe the 
entire management of the College has been 
based on the business aspect of the proposi¬ 
tion. 

To earn a revenue necessitates the sale of 
something; hence the law provides that 
the University, having “title, possession 
and control of the land, shall plant, raise, 
cut and sell timber at such times and of 
such species and quantities and in such 
manner as it may deem best.” 

This language fully and explicitly de¬ 
scribes the business of the forester, and is 
being explicitly followed by the College as 
manager of this property. The forester, 
then, is a harvester, as well as a sower or 
planter. The crude idea entertained by the 
ignorant, that he is to cut out dead trees 
and trim branches, which he <an not sell, 
and clear out undesirable undergrowth, 
which would not only be expensive but 
often bad forestry, can be put into practice 
only in “luxury forests,” in which the own¬ 
er is willing to spend his substance for the 
sake of gratifying his pleasure. 

To earn a revenue, the old crop, nature’s 
crop, must be harvested and sold in such a 
manner and at such prices as to leave a 
margin. The difficulties which surround 
this requirement have been discussed at 
length in previous reports. It was there 
pointed out that the forester, who can not, 
like the lumberman, merely harvest the 
most profitable and salable portions of 
nature’s crop, culling out the desirable, 
leaving the undesirable, but must secure the 
reproduction of this or rather of a better 
crop, is at a disadvantage in having to pro¬ 
vide for means of disposing of the inferior 
material, the offal and debris, which would 
encumber the ground after a logging opera¬ 
tion and would interfere with the growth 
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he must often cut more than the logger, 
if he wishes to fulfill his main duty of re¬ 
placing the old by a better young crop. 

Thorough utilization of all portions of 
the crop, which the lumbermen can avoid, 
if unprofitable, is as much an obligation of 
the forester as reproduction of the crop, if 
not for economic then for silvicultural 
reasons. Hence, when a tree is felled, not 
only the body, which makes logs, but as 
far as practicable the branchwood and 
brush, the crooked, misshapen and half 
rotten parts should be disposed of; a diffi¬ 
cult financial problem where wood is plenti¬ 
ful and no market for such material exists. 

Working in hardwood, as in the College 
Forest, this debris, or inferior material, 
represents 2 to 3 times in bulk what the 
log material furnishes. Hence, the first 
and main concern of the management was 
to secure a market for this part of the har¬ 
vest, as well as for the logs. The only 
known means of profitably utilizing large 
quantities of cordwood, away from dense 
population, and when the cost of transpor¬ 
tation forbids its sale as firewood, is in its 
conversion into wood alcohol, acetic acid 
and charcoal. Arrangements were there¬ 
fore made with the Brooklyn Cooperage 
Co. to establish factories for the manu¬ 
facture of logs into staves and of cordwood 
into wood alcohol, and for building a rail¬ 
road to transport the materials from the 
woods to the factories. 

This combination, in which almost all the 
material of the felled trees is turned to best 
use, instead of wasting, as the logger usu¬ 
ally does, 2-3 to ^ in the woods, is the first 
of its kind established in the United States, 
since usually the manufacturers of wood 
alcohol use the body-wood also in their 
manufacture, and the College felt rather 
proud of its achievement in bringing about 
this economic reform in the use of the 
wood crop. Curiously enough, an attempt 
has been made by ignorant or ill disposed 
or otherwise improperly interested persons 
to discredit this effort at thorough utiliza¬ 
tion. 

The application of forestry or silviculture 
to our culled and mismanaged woodlands 
throughout the United States as a business 
proposition is in most cases possible only 
where the means exist of utilizing this 
inferior material; for the cash which 
would otherwise have to be spent in mak¬ 
ing room for the young crop will surely ex¬ 
ceed reasonable proportions, or else the 
young crop will be inferior or suffer dam¬ 
age. 

In those woods from which the valuable 
conifers have not as yet been culled, it 
may be possible and good business policy 
merely to remove the salable part of coni¬ 
fers with less damage, if possible, than the 
culling process usually brings with it, and 


to defer the application of positive silvi¬ 
culture to some later period; but in the 
culled hardwoods no silvicultural methods 
designed to reproduce a better crop can be 
successful which do not take care of the 
debris. 

I hope I have made clear to any intelli¬ 
gent reader that forestry consists in har¬ 
vesting as well as in replacing wood crops; 
that in this obligation to provide for a new 
crop, and almost alone in this, does the 
forester differ from the lumberman. 

Having been successful in securing a 
market for most of the material to be har¬ 
vested, the next.question was as to the man¬ 
ner of harvesting and reproducing the crop, 
the choice of the silvicultural system, 
namely, the method by which the crop is to 
be reproduced. 

There are many variations in method 
possible, from the simple clearing and arti¬ 
ficial replanting, through various degrees of 
gradual removal and natural reproduction 
to the so-called “selection forest,” in which 
the harvest is made continuous by slow re¬ 
moval and the reproduction, by natural 
seeding, is also continuous. Among practi¬ 
tioners no one of these methods is recog¬ 
nized as the only proper one. Each has its 
advocates and objectors; each has its ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages; each has its 
place under certain given conditions. It is 
only the less experienced who clings to one 
prescription; the man of wider judgment 
varies it according to conditions. 

The choice of method is partly influenced 
by natural conditions, partly by the objects 
and conditions of the owner. In a protective 
forest and in a luxury forest, the selection 
system, which culls here and there and 
leaves the forest as a whole undisturbed, 
may be most satisfactory on account of the 
objects in view, which necessitate a con¬ 
stant soil cover of grown timber; but in a 
business forest, which is managed for rev¬ 
enue, the first or any of the intermediate 
methods of gradual removal, or a combina¬ 
tion of natural and artificial means of pro¬ 
ducing the crop may be preferable, because 
cheaper or more successful in final results 
of a useful timber crop. 

Among the younger generation of forest¬ 
ers there seems to be a belief that the 
selection system or some system of gradual 
removal and natural regeneration alone is 
to be advocated. On the other hand, an old 
German practitioner, a past master of the 
art, sums up his observations and ex¬ 
periences regarding the artificial and natu¬ 
ral regeneration as follows: 

“Fortunately there was a time when it 
was supposed to be the best method to clear 
away the old conifer and oak stands and 
replace them by hand. From this time date 
the dense 20, 30, 40, 50 year old pole-woods 
of spruce, pine and oak, which we can CX- 
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hibit with satisfaction in many districts. 
They arc the veritable bonanzas of the 
future, which will furnish more valuable 
material than our older stands, resulting 
from methods of natural regeneration. 
Clearing, followed by planting and sowing, 
deserves, with a few exceptions, preference 
over natural regeneration. Besides, this 
latter method is much more expensive in¬ 
directly in cost of logging and loss of time 
and young growth than most practitioners 
think/' 

Finally, in a business forest, the relative 
cost of each method is determinative, unless 
strong reasons can be brought to make the 
choice of the more expensive method im¬ 
perative. 

The clearing method, with artificial plant¬ 
ing, permits statement of approximate cost. 
The harvesting is concentrated and the ele¬ 
ments of its cost can be readily figured, as 
also can the cost of planting; and a com¬ 
plete success of the young crop can almost 
be forced. With the gradual removal and 
natural seeding methods an area lo, 20, 30 
times as large must be taken into operation 
simultaneously, to secure the same felling 
budget annually; that is to say, means of 
transportation for the harvested crop must 
be spread and must be maintained over a 
much larger area in order to secure the 
single annual felling budget by gradual re¬ 
moval during a given number of years. 
Here is, then, a first investment to be made 
which would prevent the manager, who has 
no capital to invest, from adopting such a 
method, even if he should recognize it 
otherwise as best. 

The larger the area to be harvested over, 
the more expensive does the harvest be¬ 
come ; how much in proportion it would be 
difficult to figure, even under given con¬ 
ditions, but every logger knows that the 
difference is considerable and will go far to 
offset the direct money outlay for planting. 

Finally, the result, in a natural young 
crop, is by no means so assured as the 
theorist who discusses the natural regen¬ 
eration methods on paper takes for granted. 
It is dependent on many uncontrollable or 
only partially controllable circumstances, 
among which the occurrence of seed years, 
proper weather and especially proper soil 
condition at time of seeding and germina¬ 
tion, and proper light conditions during 
early development should be mentioned. 
The result, especially in a mixed forest, 
with species of unequal value, even in the 
most skillful hands, is not so absolute as 
with artificial reproduction, which practi¬ 
cally is controlled by the purse alone. 

The management of the College Forest, 
having its working funds curtailed to the 
lowest limits, and having no capital to in¬ 
vest in permanent systems of transporta¬ 
tion, was prevented by financial considera¬ 


tions at the outset from inaugurate aoy 
system of gradual removal, even if it had 
considered such a system, under the condi¬ 
tions, desirable. There were, however, 
good silvicultural reasons why, for that 
part of the property which it had first to 
take into operation, another system was 
preferable. 

It stands to reason that in the systems of 
natural regeneration only those species can 
be reproduced which are present in suffi¬ 
cient numbers; hence, if we wish to have 
in the new crop species which are absent or 
poorly represented, we must resort to ar¬ 
tificial means. In the Wawbeek district 
not only has the most valuable part of na¬ 
ture’s original crop, the white pine and 
spruce, been previously most severely 
culled, leaving tew or no trees that could 
be utilized as seed trees, but the young 
volunteer growth of these species is poorly 
represented or, as in the case of the white 
pine, mostly absent. 

These species which are recognized as 
most desirable would have to be, therefore, 
supplied artificially. Hence a mixed system 
has been adopted, which consists in con¬ 
centrated logging, in which all young vol¬ 
unteer growth and sapling timber of prom¬ 
ise is saved as far as practicable, and the 
valuable conifers are planted in, or sown, 
as the case may be, at the rate of 500 to 
1,500 plants, according to needs. Moreover, 
clumps of trees have been left on elevations 
and otherwise scattered over the area, to 
act as seed trees to fill in the crop with 
hardwoods and native spruces. Besides, as 
the annual cuts are not strung together, 
but widely separated, the margins of the 
cut area also provide seeds for that purpose 
for several years. In other words, a mixed 
natural and artificial system has been 
chosen, which promises most success in the 
reproduction, and probably at the least ex¬ 
penditure ; the result expected being a 
mixed forest of hardwoods and conifers, 
in which the latter are given the prefer¬ 
ence. 

The College has thus far cut over about 
300 acres and planted 255 acres, and has 
large nurseries, containing nearly 2,000,000 
seedlings, to be used in planting wherever 
the necessity arises. Its main trouble is the 
deficiency of funds to carry on its business 
satisfactorily. 


When you are through with your rifle or 
shot ^n for the season where will you 
keep it? Would you not like a handsome 
gun rack to hold it? If so, send me 5 
yearly subscription to Recreation and I 
will send you such a rack, made of pol¬ 
ished buffalo horns. It will not only af¬ 
ford a convenient resting place for your 
gun, out of harm’s way. but is an attrac¬ 
tive ornament to a wall. 


PURE AND IMPURE FOOD. 

•• a Man Eats He Is?^ 

Edited by C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D. 
Author of "‘On Citraconic. Itaconic and Mesaconic Acids,' 


PREPARATION ANH FOOD VALUE OF 
CONDENSED MILK. 

I find Recreation’s Pure Food depart¬ 
ment exceedingly interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. So far, olive oil and condensed milk, 
both important articles of food, especially 
to persons suffering with pulmonary 
diseases, have not been discussed in these 
columns. 

I believe an account of the methods of 
preparing these articles would meet with a 
hearty welcome from many of your read¬ 
ers. 

I have used Borden’s condensed milk 
since seeing it advertised in Recreation, 
and find it far more convenient and re¬ 
liable in the South than fresh milk. 

But questions like these arise: Does it 
come from clean and healthy cows? Is it 
not contaminated by foul barns or milk 
houses? Is the canning of it properly con¬ 
ducted, or is it managed like some fish 
and tomato canneries we know of, a 
sight or smell of which is quite sufficient 
to cure anyone of further taste for goods 
therein handled? What your readers want 
is the truth about this matter, as they got 
it about the Marlin rifles. 

If this is asking too much of Recrea¬ 
tion, I can only say that Recreation has 
taught us to expect great things of it. 

W. G. Jennison, Chiply, Fla. 

ANSWER. 

Condensed milk is prepared from fresh 
milk by evaporating the water present, 
sugar being added as a preservative. 
Evaporated milk is prepared in much the 
same way, except that less water is driven 
off and sugar is not added. The composi¬ 
tion of milk, condensed milk (sweetened), 
and evaporated milk (unsweetened) fol¬ 
lows : 

Percentage composition of milk is: 
Water 87; protein, 3.3; fat 4; carbohy¬ 
drates 5; ash 7. Its fuel value is 325 
calories a pound. 

Cx)ndensed milk (sweetened): Water 
26.9; protein 8.8; fat 8.3; carbohydrates 
54.1; ash 1.90. Fuel value 1,520 calories 
a pound. 

Evaporated milk (unsweetened) : Water 
68.2; protein 9.6; fat 9.3; carbohydrates 
11.2; ash 1.7. Fuel value 780 calories a 
pound. 

It will be seen that in proportion to its 
bulk condensed milk is much more nutri¬ 
tious than fresh milk. As ordinarily used 
it is diluted with water until it resembles 
more or less closely the original milk from 


Fish as Food,’* etc. 

which it was made, except that it is 
.«weeter. Like all milk it is a valuable 
food containing protein for building and 
repairing body tissue, and furnishing energy 
for internal and external work. VVhen fed 
to infants, condensed milk should always 
be diluted; after the second month barley 
gruel should be added to the diluted milk. 

Condensed milk and evaporated milk are 
sterilized in the process of manufacture, 
and if properly made are much less liable 
to communicate bacteria to man than fresh 
milk. Of course if condensed milk is not 
properly handled after the can is opened 
it may become contaminated. I have no 
personal knowledge of the methods of man¬ 
ufacture followed by the firm referred to. 
It is probable that all reputable manufac¬ 
turers exercise proper precautions in pre¬ 
paring their goods. Appended is a letter 
from the Borden Co.-»-Ei)itor. 

New York City, July i, 1901. 

All the modern sanitary and hygienic 
rules and regulations governing the pro¬ 
duction and handling of milk in every 
form were originated by this company over 
40 years ago, and improved from time to 
time as experience presented the oppor¬ 
tunity. The regulations of boards of 
health, and the demands of physicians 
when reasonable, we have studied to profit 
wherever possible. Our product is indorsed 
by the leading physicians of this country 
whose specialty is tl*e feeding of children. 
They do not indorse the Eagle Brand with¬ 
out careful investigation of the matter. 
We also refer you to the fact that we have 
taken the highest award at every exhibit, 
which award covers not only the finished 
product, but the methods used. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 


THE CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 

The report of the Commissary-General 
to the Secretary of War, which has recently 
been issued, contains much interesting in¬ 
formation regarding the food of the United 
States troops on the relief expedition to 
Pekin during the recent Chinese war. One 
of the officers says: 

“It is borne in on the campaigner that 
the eatables and drinkables, if not the most 
important, are at least the most continu¬ 
ously insistent of the indispensables. Of 
these there was an ample supply at Tien¬ 
tsin from the time of the arrival there of 
the first American troops, and they includ¬ 
ed not only the ordinary components of the 
ration, but most of the delicacies classed as 
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fancy groceries. Ginger ale and bottled 
waters were in abundance, and plenty was 
the order of the day. The food of our 
soldiers exceeded in quantity, quality and 
variety that of any of the allied forces, as 
was the comment of all foreign officers 
under whose notice it fell. When the 
march to Pekin was taken up, however, the 
fare was less generous. All supplies direct¬ 
ly accompanying the troops had to be car¬ 
ried in wagons or on pack mules, and of 
these means of transportation the command 
was short, having sufficient only for carry¬ 
ing 3 days* rations and lOO rounds of re¬ 
serve ammunition per man; but, in com¬ 
mon with the other contingents, we had a 
reserve supply of rations and ammunition 
following on the junks by the Peiho, of 
which the course was in the general direc¬ 
tion of the march as far as Tung Chow, 
within 13 miles of Pekin. Such luxuries 
as tents, however, are out of the question. 

“The ration thus carried was reduced to 
about 3 pounds per man, the full ration in 
bulk with its packing cases weighing about 
5 pounds per man, and comprised the 
staples: Bacon, hard bread, sugar, coffee, 
rice, beans and condiments. Even so, it 
was better than was carried for the troops 
of any other nation. Within 3 days after 
the arrival at Pekin fancy groceries and 
bottled waters appeared in the American 
commissary, and within a week there was 
an abundance of these for all." 

Regarding the vegetable rations it is 
stated that: 

“Some of the vegetable ration was car¬ 
ried and ’issued en route. The country, 
however, furnished a bountiful supply 
of vegetables, egg plant, green corn, sweet 
potatoes, beans, lettuce, etc. 

Another officer says: 

“In my mind there were none who had 
such excellent or abundant a supply as the 
Americans. The Japs had rice, bread, and 
dried fish and tea, which they supplemented 
by the use of the sheep and cattle the 
country produced. They also had Ameri¬ 
can canned meats, but they seemed to be 
an emergency diet. 

“The British white troops had a ration 
similar to ours in quality and quantity, but 
not so varied or flexible. They used tea 
instead of coffee. The British Indian 
troops had about ^ of a pound of atta, or 
flour; about i pound of rice; i gill of 
ghee, or vegetable oil; salt, and once a 
week a pound of fresh meat, bone and all." 


FORCraG ASPARAGUS. 

A satisfactory method of forcing aspara¬ 
gus in the field has been reported by the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This consists in supplying the plants in the 
open field with the heat required for 
growth by means of steam. The method is 


as follows: Trenches were made by run¬ 
ning a plow twice in a place between the 
rows of asparagus plants so as to throw 
the soil on them. The trenches were then 
made uniform by means of a spade. When 
finished they were 3 or 4 inches lower than 
the crown of the plants. They were cov¬ 
ered with 12 inch boards resting on 4 inch 
blocks on either side of the trenches, thus 
forming tunnels between the rows. The 
boards were covered with 2 or 3 inches of 
soil, and over the whole bed 5 or 6 inches 
of horse manure was placed. Steam from 
a boiler was carried to the end of the cen¬ 
tral tunnel by a steam pipe, and from there 
forced into the various tunnels through a 
steam hose. The steam, coming into direct 
contact with the soil, penetrates it readily, 
and thereby warms the whole bed uni¬ 
formly to the desired temperature, keeps 
the soil moist, and maintains a continuous 
fermentation of the manure mulch. It was 
found that about 5 minutes at a time was 
as long as steam could be forced into the 
tunnels without danger of injuring the 
plants. In the first test of the method at 
the station, 6 rows, 4 feet apart and 50 feet 
long, were prepared for forcing. Steam 
was first applied November 14. It was dis¬ 
charged in each tunnel not over 5 minutes 
at a time, about an hour being required to 
heat the bed to a temperature of 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After the first day the bed 
was steamed on an average of twice in 3 
days, and only for 5 minutes for each tun¬ 
nel. The first asparagus was cut 10 days 
after steaming was begun. It was as large 
as that ordinarily produced in spring and 
much more crisp. Cuttings were made al¬ 
most daily for a month, when the growth 
became weak. The second test was begun 
December 16, and carried out as in the first 
test. The bed prepared for forcing was 25 
by 74 ^eet. The first cutting was made 2 
weeks after the first steaming. The time 
of cutting was less regular than in the first 
test, and was prolonged about 2 months. 
The weather being colder, somewhat more 
steam was required than in the first test. 
The plants forced were allowed to grow 
without cutting during the following sum¬ 
mer, and the next spring’s growth showed 
that one season’s growth after forcing was 
sufficient for the plants to regain their nor¬ 
mal vigor. A test was also made with a 
bed 25 feet square to determine the quan¬ 
tity of coal necessary to force a given area 
of asparagus and to determine the value of 
the product. The steam was first used De¬ 
cember 29, the first asparagus cut January 
12, and cutting was continued until Febru¬ 
ary 25. Steam was forced into the tunnels 
a total of 6o}4 hours; 2,308 pounds of coal, 
valued at $1.82, were used in heating the 
bed. The yield was 162 bunches (80 
pounds) valued at 10 to 20 cents a bunch. 



BOOK NOTICES. 


ANOTHER WILD ANIMAL BOOK. 

E. T. Seton has given the world another 
great book. The title of this is, “Lives 
of the Hunted/* and it deals in Mr. Seton*s 
usual effective way with the life history, 
the trials, tribulations, joys and sufferings 
of certain wild animals and birds with 
which Mr. Seton has become acquainted in 
his ramblings. 

The most interesting and important story 
in the book is that of Krag, the Kootenay 
ram, the story of whose death was told in 
July Recreation, 1897. Mr. Seton has 
gone back to the baby days of old Krag, 
has rambled under his family tree, and has 
then visited and associated with Krag from 
that day to the day of his death. The 
story is told with all the pathos and dra¬ 
matic force of the trained artist-naturalist, 
and the ardent lover of all wild creatures. 
Sandy MacDougall, who so relentlessly 
pursued old Krag, and who finally met his 
death as the result of vile treachery, is 
very properly consimed, in this story, to 
a bed of suffering lor many months, and 
his bones are finally found moldering in the 
old shack in which he lived. Readers of 
Recre.\tion will be delighted to go away 
back on the trail, high up in the Cascade 
mountains, and meet old Krag in the hey¬ 
day of his existence. They will follow him 
through the various stages of his life and 
through the tragic scenes that finally ended 
in his death, with feelings of the sincerest 
pity. 

Other stories in Seton*s latest book are, 
“A Street Troubadour,** “Johnny Bear/’ 
“The Mother Teal,** “Chink,** “The Kanga¬ 
roo Rat,** “Tim,** “The Story of a Coyote,** 
and “Why the Chickadee Goes Crazy 
Once a Year.** No one can read any one 
of these stories without feeling nearer to 
nature and without loving its wild creatures 
more tenderly than ever before. The book 
is illustrated in the happy and artistic man¬ 
ner for which Mr. Seton has been famous 
many years. Two of the illustrations are 
shown on pages 186 and 187 of this issue, 
and there are 100 others in the book equally 
beautiful and interesting. 


A FOREST BOOK. 

Anyone who likes rambling in books as 
well as rambling in the woods themselves 
can profitably while away a lazy hour with 
“Forest Trees and Forest Scenery,** a 
dainty little booklet by G. F. Schwarz, of 
somewhat over 3,000 lines and 26 pretty 
pictures. 

The object of the book is to bring out 
the esthetic aspects of a few forest trees 
and of forest scenery of different kinds, 
pointing out the elements of beauty with a 


considerable amount of poetic sentiment 
and reasonable accuracy of observation, re¬ 
minding us of the style of Thoreau. The 
book is divided into 6 chapters. The first 
discusses a few broadleaf trees and cone- 
bearers; the second chapter the minor 
vegetation; the third explains the forest 
types found in the United States. Two 
chapters are devoted to a development of 
the character of broadleaf forests and con¬ 
iferous forests. The last chapter, on “The 
Artificial Forests of Europe,** is by all 
means the best, explaining with fine per¬ 
ception and appreciation the difference 
esthetically between the wild woods and the 
cultivated forest, and incidentally making 
proper distinction between our National 
and State Parks and Forest Reserves, which 
latter arc to serve mainly utilitarian pur¬ 
poses, with the esthetic value secondary. 
Published by the Grafton Press, New York. 


“Photography as a Fine Art,** by Charles 
H. Caffin, will delight all who appreciate 
the pictorial possibilities of the camera 
understandingly used. Those still willing 
to call any photograph a picture will find 
in the book abundant reason for more dis¬ 
crimination. Mr. Caffin has selected 100 
examples of the best work of Stieglitz, 
Kasebier, Keiley, Eugene, Dyer, White, 
Steichen and others. On these he com¬ 
ments instructively, pointing out wherein 
each, in his opinion, reaches or falls short 
of true art. A study of the collection will 
profit the amateur who desires his work to 
be an expression of artistic individuality. 

The publishers. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York, will send the book postpaid to 
any address on approval, to be paid for or 
returned at the recipient’s option. The 
price is $3. 


“The Road to Fronlenac,** by Samuel 
Merwin, which has been running serially 
in Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, is now pub¬ 
lished in book form by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. The price of this vol¬ 
ume is $1.50, and the book will be sent 
postpaid to any address on approval, to be 
paid for if satisfactory, or to be returned 
in case it is not wanted after examina¬ 
tion. 


“Highways and Byways in the Lake 
District,** by A. G. Bradley, with illus¬ 
trations by Joseph Pennell, is from the 
press of Macmillan & Co., New York, and 
is similar in treatment to “Highways and 
Byways in Normandy,** published by the 
same house about a year ago. It forms an 
interesting addition to the extensive lit¬ 
erature of the English lake region. 



EDITOR’S CORNER. 


DEATH OF A GREAT WORKER. 

The League of American Sportsmen has 
sustained a great loss in the death of Al¬ 
bert E. Pond, which occurred at his home 
in this city, Jan. i6, from pneumonia. 
He was Chief Warden of the New York 
division, and in that capacity he proved 
for 4 years one of the most valuable work¬ 
ers the cause of game protection has 
ever had. He was one of the few men I 
could always rely on to do whatever I 
asked him to do. If I called a meeting of 
a committee or of League officers I could 
invariably count on Mr. Pond as one of 
the men who would be present. If I ap¬ 
pointed him on any special committee to 
do any piece of work, I knew it would be 
done, and it always was done promptly 
and effectively. If I had a case in any of 
the courts against a game law violator 
Mr. Pond was always at my elbow to give 
me moral support. If I needed money to 
carry on this work Mr. Pond was always 
ready to contribute his share of it. If it 
became necessary for a few League officers 
to go anywhere in the United States to ap¬ 
point any meeting or to do any special 
piece of work Mr. Pond was always the 
first man to volunteer or to respond to an 
invitation to go. 

Throughout all his administration of the 
affairs of the New York division, he per¬ 
sistently declined to receive a dollar of the 
funds accruing from memberships in this 
State, to which he was entitled. He paid 
all the expenses of cari^ing on the work 
of his division out of his own pocket, and 
contributed largely to the general expenses 
of the League in addition. He was always 
good natured, cheerful, earnest and en¬ 
thusiastic in his work. He was always 
looking for violators of the game laws, 
following them up, punishing perpetrators 
in his own way or bringing them to the 
bar of justice to be punished. 

He has reported many cases of law 
breaking, that he could not reach himself, 
to State officers; has followed them up and 
has thus been instrumental in bringing the 
offenders to justice. 

He was a member of the New York 
Zoological Society, a member of the Camp 
Fire Club and of the yth Regiment Veteran 
Association; and he was always in his 
place and doing more than his share of 
work in all these organizations. 

Mr. Pond leaves a widow and son to 
whom the sympathy of all good sportsmen 
is extended. In Mr. Pond’s death I have 
lost one of the best friends I ever had or 
ever expect to have. May his soul rest 
in peace. 


MR. HARTLEY DROPS DEAD. 

Marcellus Hartley, head of the old house 
of Hartley & Graham, for many years at 
315 Broadway, New York, dropped dead 
in the office of the American Surety com¬ 
pany, January 8. He had been apparently 
in the best of health when stricken sudden¬ 
ly by heart failure. 

While greeting a friend whom he had 
met there, his head dropped forward and 
he collapsed. He was carried to a lounge 
and died within a few seconds. He was 
born in this city September 23, 1828, and 
his first employment was in the office of an 
importer of firearms. He formed a co-part¬ 
nership in 1854 with J. R. Schuyler and 
Malcolm Graham, opening a place of busi¬ 
ness in Maiden Lane. The firm became 
Hartley & Graham in 1876. About 2 years 
ago there was another change, and the 
M. Hartley Company was formed. Mr. 
Hartley was president of the Bridgeport 
Gun Implement Company, of the Reming¬ 
ton Arms Company, and of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company. He w'as also 
interested in several banks and other 
strong corporations. 

His death marks an epoch in the sport¬ 
ing goods trade of this country and his 
counsels will be sorely missed by his for¬ 
mer associates. 


The New York Zoological Society 
wants a Canadian lynx and a cougar, or 
mountain lion. Any reader of Recrea¬ 
tion knowing where a good, live, healthy 
specimen of either of these animals can 
be bought, will do the society a valuable 
service, by addressing Mr. W. T. Horna- 
day, 183d St., and Southern Boulevard, 
New York City. 


Have you the best possible outfit ready 
for your spring and summer photographic 
work? Such an outfit is expensive. Why 
not reduce this expense by earning some 
supplies as premiums? For instance, if 
you wish to save your photo prints, send 
me 2 yearly subscriptions to Recreation, 
at $i each, and I will send you a Buech- 
ner album that will hold 100 4x5 prints. 
It will be of great value to you in show¬ 
ing the progress you make in your pho¬ 
tography, from the first page to the last, 
and your prints will always recall inter¬ 
esting memories. 


If you wish to make several of your 
friends happy give each of them a year’s 
subscription to Recreation. At least once 
every month they will think kindly of you. 
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HAYNER’S DISTILLERY 
WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


We have enjoyed -34 year's continual growth, until we 
now have one hundred and sixty-five thousand customers 
throughout the United States who are using Hayner s 
Whiskey, which is an evidence of true merit. We give you 
absolutely pure whiskey at the lowest possible cost. 

Our entire product is sold direct to consumers, thus 
avoiding middlemen’s profits and adulteration, 
if you want pure whiskey, read our offer: 

W E will send four full quart bottles of 
HAYNER’S Seven-Year-Old Dou¬ 
ble Copper Distilled Rye Whiskey 
for $3.20, express prepaid. We ship in 
plain packages—no marks to indicate con¬ 
tents. If, after testing, it is not found 
satisfactory, return it at our expense and 
we will return your $3.20. 

SUCH WHISKEY AS WE OFFER FOR $3 20 CAN 
NOT BE PURCHASED ELSEWHERE FOR 
LESS THAN $5.00 PER GALLON. 

Refhrbnces —Third National Bank, Dayton; State 
National Ba.nk, St, Louis, or any of the Express Companies, 

Write to Nearest Address 

The Hayner. Distilling Co. 

226-232 W. Fifth St.. Dayton, Ohio 
305-307 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 
Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts by 
freight prepaid. 


I fu&r&ntee the above firm to do aa It agrees.— Editor. 
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LSX4C«<ra 

This Panoramic Camera 

is the Highest Development 
of Photographic Science 


mflfk wifb 


I T IS a decided advance upon anything heretofore 
produced. The revolving lens sweeps from one 
side to the other, making a picture greater than 
your two eyes can see at one time. 

Since we have adopted our co-operative, up-to-date 
plan for selling these cameras direct to the consumer, 
thousands have taken advantage of our offer. This 
plan permits you to buy the camera in small monthly 
instalments. You have the camera while you are paying 
for it. This shows our confidence both in our cameras 
and in human nature. :: Write us for full particulars. 


Multiscope & Film Co., 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

For sport the lens is better than the gun. ” 
/wish to make this department of the utmost 
use to amateurs» I shall^ therefore^ be glad to 
answer any questibns and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs relating to their experu 
ena in photography. 


7th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 
Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminentlv successful. The 7th 
will open April ist, 1902, and close No¬ 
vember 30th, 1902. ^ 

Following ia a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 


First prise! A Long Focus Korona Camera 
SX7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co.. Roch¬ 
ester! N. y., fitted with a Tumer-Rcich Anastig- 
mat Lras, and listed at $85. 

Second prize: A No. 3 Folding jacket Kod^, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co., Roches^r, N. 
y., fitted with a Bausch & Lomb Lens, Plastig* 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at $61.^0. 

Third prize: An Al-Vista-Panoramm Camera, 

made by the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington, 
Wis., and listed at $40. . ^ ^ 

Fourth prize: A Wizard^ C C^era, AfSt 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co., Cresskill, 
N. J., with B. & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrying Case; listed at $ 33 * < 

Filth prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, la x 16, 
made by D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New york, 
and listed at 13a. ^ ^ * u 

Sixth prize; A Gold Hunting Case Watch; 

listed at $50. ^ 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 

4x5, and made by the Blair Camera Co., Roches¬ 
ter, N. y., and list^ w u- n a 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod. 
lude by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and 
listed at |6. . j j 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awaked 
on dozen 8x 10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Cv- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one doxen 5x7 Carbutt Platea 
The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one doxen 4x5 Carbutt Plates. 

A special prize: A Goez Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $74.35, will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 


Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or other animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. . 

Conditions: Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you mav 
send, I, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
lay, for instance: 


No. I is entitled-. 

Made with a-camera. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 

name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in ad¬ 
dition to that prepaid by the sender, on ac¬ 
count of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

Don't let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwise fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this 
warning. 


CONCERNING DISTANT FIELDS. 

Edward W. Newcomb, in the Photo Record. 

It is properly held by all advocates of 
photography that the pursuit of subjects 
for our cameras takes us out into the 
country, fills our lungs with pure air, and 
thus provides Health and pleasure combined. 
This can not be denied, nor have I any wish 
to dispute the fact; but to those who really 
desire to produce lasting pictures let me 
say there are certain subjects at home 
which, while completely overlooked, are 
much choicer than are the extended views 
to be had in the next 5 States. It is 
strange we with cameras all seem so in¬ 
fatuated with landscapes that, out of a col¬ 
lection of several hundred photographs, 
there will be a vast preponderance of land¬ 
scape, some with figures, more without, 
and few, if any, of the real pictures that one 
can not help seeing on every side right 
in our own homes and in our own streets. 
As a record of where one spent a pleasant 
summer, these views are not to be de¬ 
spised, though all will admit that their 
interest is usually personal. These pic¬ 
tures rarely exhibit great artistic excel¬ 
lence, and, even if they do, the credit does 
not belong to the photographer, for he 
merely placed his camera in front of these 
existing gems and obtained a copy of what 
he found there, what others had duplicates 
of, and others to come would produce. 
There is nothing meritorious about such 
work, since it is in no sense original. I 
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admit, the taking of records to recall a 
pleasant summer has its excuse, since the 
practice affords pleasure. But what of the 
man who, in attempting to win a prize or 
merely to produce something extra fine, 
shoulders his photographic outfit and takes 
long trips away from home to secure some 
quiet bit of landscape? Is he not, after all, 
wasting precious time, when right at his 
door there exists material for a more pleas¬ 
ing picture? After a long ride and some 
walking, he finds a field of grain that he 
fancies, an old farm house, a rustic bridge 
over a brook, a scene down a lane, and 
maybe a haystack or 2. Then the light fails 
and he goes home to develop those things. 
When they are printed he perhaps finds 
them so technically good that he enters 
them in a competition or sends them to an 
exhibition, and later he wonders why he 
got no prize or mention, when some prints 
that were vastly inferior to his in photo¬ 
graphic technique won distinction. The 
fact is that a landscape is not so 
attractive as a story-telling picture, 
or one which appeals to the imagina¬ 
tion. We generally see all there is in 
a landscape at one glance, and want 
nothing more to do with it. It is small 
credit to the photographer, even if well 
done, and to command much attention it 
must be wonderfully well done. A whole 
album full of such pictures is of little in¬ 
terest to anybody, save perhaps the man 
who took them. Take a look at some other 
fellow's album of landscapes and you will 
see the application. Send 20 or 30 of the 
best landscapes you possess to some compe¬ 
tition and see how many you will get back 
unrecognized; then send that many of 
something with story telling significance 
and see how few come back. 

Suppose the man who went put into the 
country had stayed at home. As he opened 
his door he overlooked the fact that a 
swarthy son of Italy was there grinding an 
organ and that several little children were 
dancing gracefully, making in all a most 
effective grouping and telling a story. For 
a dime the Italian would have put down 
his organ and sat beside it on a step, 
resting, lighting his pipe or counting 
his gain; and a most excellent model in¬ 
deed he would have made, as nearly all his 
countrymen do. Before our friend left the 
house he might have taken one of his 
sisters as she came to meet the postman 
with a letter she evidently expected, and 
a little later he could have found her stand¬ 
ing beside the window intent on reading 
it. Though he did not think enough 
of these opportunities to catch a story¬ 
telling picture of a remarkably pretty girl, 
almost any other man would have admired 
both poses and would have been interested 
in the pictures. In front of the stable the 
coachman was examining the teeth of a 


bull terrier he had just acquired, and as he 
eyed his purchase critically he could have 
been snapped to excellent advantage. A 
dark hued Southern mammy sat on the 
back porch paring potatoes, and many of 
her unconscious poses were excellent. Then 
our friend might have gone to the front 
again and been just in time to get a snap 
of a pretty girl descending from her car¬ 
riage to call on his sister, and standing 
with one foot on the carriage step 
giving her driver instructions. After 
that he could have got a good picture, 
after the J. G. Brown style, of 2 street 
gamins fighting, surrounded by a dozen 
others who were highly excited and in¬ 
terested. Shortly afterward he could have 
snapped a game of craps they indulged in; 
and, being through with that, he could have 
done effective work with any of the crowd 
as a model. 

This is a small part of what he could 
have done and secured pictures that would 
command attention. Charity and pho¬ 
tography are alike in one respect; it is well 
to begin them at home. If one feels that 
he must have a chance at somebody’s $500 
photographic picture competition, he must 
not think that if he could only get the 
mountains of Colorado, the big trees of the 
Yosemite, the shores of the ocean or a sub¬ 
lime view from an elevation he would win. 
No, indeed; far-away fields look green be¬ 
cause they are far away, not because they 
are better or as good as .what we often 
scorn right at our door. If a good picture 
of the Garden of Eden were hung in one 
of the best competitions or exhibitions it 
wouldn’t have a chance against a fair illus¬ 
tration of an old song the first lines of 
which are: 

“The prettiest gal I ever saw 

Was sucking cider through a straw,” 
because the large majority of people like 
story-telling pictures, and don’t like pure 
landscape. 

Have something doing in all the photo¬ 
graphs taken, and doi?t forget that the 
nearer home this work is done the greater 
the advantage, for there the artist and his 
camera will be no new new thing and few 
poses will be strained or unnatural. 

Anyone who perceives the idea and uses 
his plates or films on genre work instead 
of on conventional landscape will soon find 
where the advantage is, and he will also 
have the gratification of hearing himself 
spoken of as one who is artistic and suc¬ 
cessful. Remember that the same plate 
that will take a bit of commonplace woods 
or a mountain will also take as stirring and 
admirable picture as the old “Spirit of’76.” 
By your deeds shall you be known. 


RECREATION CIRCULA ‘XNG ALBUM. 

It has occurred to me that a circulating 
album would be a good feature for the 
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camera department of Recreation, i.e., 
to have subscribers send in one print each, 
of a uniform size, with full particulars re¬ 
garding it, print to be of same class as 
those entered in your competitions or other¬ 
wise. not to have been published or entered 
in any contest, and to give full particulars 
as to camera, lens, stop, plate, exposure, 
paper, etc. When all prints are in, say lOO, 
mount in substantial, light weight album. 
Album then to be started on rounds from 
one member to another, each to pay the 
postage to the next, which would not be 
over 10 cents on a lOO page 4x5 album, and 
to keep the album not oyer 2 nights. The 
oute sheet should be written up by adjoin¬ 
ing States. This would not take so long 
as if the “first come, first served” plan 
should be followed. 

If satisfactory to you I would be willing 
to conduct this album; i.e., the prints could 
be sent to me. I would write up a key to 
be mailed separately, also a route sheet, 
and would attend to any necessary corre¬ 
spondence. For doing this I should expect 
to keep the album after it had gone the 
rounds. Of course it would be somewhat 
soiled and worn. If you would prefer to 
attend to the album at your office I should 
be glad to contribute a print, and you could 
put me last on the route sheet. 

H. R. Pfaff, Jennings, Ala. 

ANSWER. 

We will consider Mr. Pfaffis proposition 
as having been settled upon, with this con¬ 
dition : that each person contributing to the 
album shall send 2 prints, in order that a 
duplicate album may be made, for use in 
case the original shall be lost. 

All readers of Recreation who are ama¬ 
teur photographers are requested to send 
Mr. Pfaff 2 prints from one of the best 
negatives. 

Recreation will furnish the album, and 
as soon as the route is made up for a single 
State, it will be printed in the photo depart¬ 
ment of Recreation. Any suggestions 
which readers of Recreation may see fit to 
offer will be gladly accepted, and if found 
of interest will be printed in this- depart 
ment.— Editor. 


TO COLOR PRINTS RED. 

•How can I get purple or reddish tones 
on Solio paper? 

Lauritz Smith, Moscow, Idaho. 

ANSWER. 

To get purple tones on Solio, wash the 
prints thoroughly before toning, then tone 
in a bath made by adding to one grdn of 
gold in solution, enough borax to make it 
a trifle alkaline. To this add 8 ounces of 
water. When toned, throw the prints in 
water having a teaspoonful of salt to the 
pint, rinse and fix. Reddish tones will 


appear first, then purple. For reddish 
biDwns add 10 grains acetate of soda. If 
you want an out and out red, following 
is the latest German formula for a red 
that will set your clothes on fire: 

Ammonium sulphocya- 

nide.5 grains 

Iodide of potassium.. 1/2 to 11/2 grains 
Chloride of gold solu¬ 
tion (1:100).25 cubic centimeters 

Water. i liter 

The pictures should be a little overprint¬ 

ed, and washed a few minutes in 2 or 3 
changes of water before toning. If the 
small quantity of iodide of potassium, as 
given in the formula, is used, the time of 
toning will take one to 2 hours; but with 
the maximum quantity not more than 20 
minutes. The toning is carried until the 
deeper parts of the picture show a carmine 
red color. The reversed side of the print 
becomes gray blue in this bath, but this dis¬ 
appears entirely in the fixing bath. The 
fixing bath is applied in the normal way. 
The carmine red tone remains unchanged 
in the fixing bath. The print increases in 
strength during drying. Pictures which be¬ 
come too strong, can be reduced again by 
application of a weak bath of iodide and 
cyanide of potassium solution. The toning 
bath with iodide of potassium acts best in 
a fresh condition. It should be used only 
once. 


* ro DEVELOP FILMS. 

What is the best developer for snap 
shots that are slightly under exposed ? 
Is pyro more liable to stain films than 
plates? Can films that are several months 
old be intensified? What would you 
recommend as an intensifying agent? 

J. H. Wood, Stonyford, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

A weak pyro or ortol developer is best 
for under exposed snap shots. Make it up 
to normal strength, then add 2 ounces more 
of water to each 4 ounces of developer. 
This requires patience, but it gives far the 
best results. Many think that since the 
plate had a short exposure the strongest 
kind of developer should be used so as to 
bring up all detail. This is wrong. Weak 
developer affords the most detail and the 
best printing negatives. 

Pyro stains films with ids^ntically the 
same avidity that it does plates. I do not 
notice any more stain on films than on 
plates. You should not worry about the 
stain as it often is the salvation of a thin, 
weak negative. If one has a good, vigor¬ 
ous negative and the pyro stain is left in, 
it will be too harsh. You should use a 
dram of saturated solution of tartaric acid 
in 8 ounces of water and soak the plate, 
after fixing in it- until all stain is removed. 
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Old films can be intensified. You can 
get a good intensifier named Agfa, at the 
photographic stock houses. It is made by 
a German firm. Editor. 


SEVERAL ANSWERS. 

I have just received a No. 4 Poco 
camera. It is the proper size for all ama¬ 
teurs although a picture of this size can be 
taken with a larger camera. I have been 
using a smaller camera, but am now satis¬ 
fied that I am making better pictures for 
less money. I use eikonogim developer. It 
develops thin negatives. What is the 
cause? Please tell me what developer to 
use for making flashlights. What is the 
necessary charge of flashlight powder to 
use in a room 12 by 18 feet? Have you 
formed any camera club yet ? 

M. E. Annstrong, Le Roy, Minn. 

ANSWER. 

Eikonogen gives good detail, but not 
enough density as a rule. I should certainly 
use as much hydroquinone with it as the 
quantity of eikonogen. Even then the pyro 
develoi^r advised by the maker of your 
plates is best. Pyro beats everything and 
if it does stain the fingers a trifle one can 
avoid it by using rubber finger tips, which 
are inexpensive and satisfactory. 

Twelve feet away from your subject you 
may use 60 grains of flashlight powder if 
you stop the lens way down. With a large 
stop 40 grains are enough. Two Eastman’s 
flash sheets will serve, also, and these 
are cleanly and efficient. Editor. 


MOUNT PRINTS DRY. 

Make a thin solution of pure white glue 
and brush it over the card in the place 
where the print is to go. Lay the print on 
the card and rub down with your thumb, 
dry, starting at the centre and working out. 
When near the edge lay an old negative on 
the print and then lay a weight on to hold 
it down until you get another print ready. 
In this way a large number may be mount¬ 
ed m a short time. Do not put on too much 
glue or the face of the print will get 
sticky. There will be no curling of prints 
on the edges, and the cards do not warp 
as if mounted wet. 

To polish glossy prints take some old 
negatives and clean off the backs as much 
as possible. Rub the negative with a piece 
of wax candle sufficiently to cover the 
plate, or to cover any dirt that may not 
come off. Rub well with a piece of cloth, 
then lay the wet print face down on the 
glass, rub down tight, press out all sur¬ 
plus water and air, and let it dry thorough¬ 
ly. Prints dried in this manner have a 
beautiful polish and will not stick to the 
glass. The prints, while on the glass, may 
be brushed over on the 'back with a thin 


solution of white glue and then mounted 
directly on the card, first moistening the 
card so it will stick.— A. McLean in 
The Camera and Dark Room. 


PYRO DEVELOPER. 

In November Recreation an item re¬ 
printed from The Professional and Ama¬ 
teur Photographer gave the following for¬ 
mula for pyro developer: 


^atcr.64 ounces 

Carbonate potash.ounces 

Sulphite of soda crystals (hy¬ 
drometer test 40).10 ounces 


This solution to be used with 16 grains 
of dry pyro. 

In making up this my druggist says the 
whole solution, water, potash and sulphite 
of soda crystals, should test 40 by hydrom¬ 
eter. I thought it meant that the sulphite 
of soda crystals, 10 ounces, fluid, should test 
40 by hydrometer. The latter construction 
requires much less of the sulphite of soda 
crystals than 10 ounces by weight. Which 
is right ? I like the articles on photography 
and enclose $i for renewal of the sub¬ 
scription of C^o. B. Hopson, my son. 

C. R. Hopson, Elgin, Ill. 

ANSWER. 

The druggist is correct. The whole so¬ 
lution should test 40; but still better, the 
sulphite should test 60 and the carbonate 
of potash 40. Pyro seems to be gp*eatly in 
excess for ordinary use if not diluted.— 
Editor. 


CHEAP TRAYS. 

Your photo department in Recreation is 
more and more interesting every month. 
With the kindness you show us amateurs 
I do not know why we do not make the 
department as interesting as the gun 
cranks make their side of the house. Sure¬ 
ly they depend on us for views. 

Let me suggest a cheap tray for all pur¬ 
poses. I have been using them some 
months. Line with white oilcloth a box 
the size you wish the tray. I am using 
old plate boxes for rinsing trays. For 
developer use smaller boxes. Tack the oil¬ 
cloth all around on the top of the sides and 
ends. Fit the oilcloth down in the corners 
nicely before tacking and it will stay all 
righi Do not tack it down in the bottom 
nor cut the comers down any, as then it 
will leak. I got 2 yards of white oilcloth 
and have made 5 large trays and a number 
of small ones at a cost of 50 cents for the 
lot. I need some large trays as some of 
my prints are 7 by 15 inches. 

Do any readers of Recreation care to 
exchange views? I can furnish some fine 
mountain views, mining scenes, etc. I wish 
to get a collection of views if I can. 

C. N. Truman, Ouray, Colo. 
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FLASHLIGHT POWDER. 

Kindly publish in Recreation a recipe 
for making flashlight powder. 

R. Lindsay MacAdan, 
Westmount, Montreal, Can. 

ANSWER. 

Many journals refuse to give formulae 
for flashlight powders on account of the 
danger incurred in compounding them. If 
you must make your own try any of the 
following, but grind each chemical sepa¬ 
rately and mix on a blotter with a wooden 
implement. A spark would end your earth¬ 
ly career, or would maim you and probably 
blind you. 

Powdered magnesium, dry, x part bulk; 
powdered permanganate of Potash, i part 
bulk. Use any convenient measure, say a 
small pill box. 

Magnesium powder, 3 parts; antimony 
sulphide, i part; chlorate of potash, 6 
parts. 

Coat sheets of thin celluloid with dex¬ 
trine paste and sift pure magnesium on 
both sides. Pin on a board, when dry, and 
burn. A 4-inch square burns about 2 sec¬ 
onds. This is much the safest of all. 


TONING BATH FOR SOLIO. 

I saw in September, 1901 » Recreation, 
an article in the department of Amateur 
Photography, by Edward W. Newcomb, as 
to a toning bath for Solio paper. I use 
Sun paper, which works the same as Solio, 
and have tried this bath. I am pleased with 
the tone, but I have trouble with a yellow 
stain, which comes on some of the prints, 
^me of them stain when I put them in, 
while others stain when the solution is 
moved a little. I thought it might be the 
paper, but I tried Solio with the same re¬ 
sults. I enclose print to show what I mean 
by the stain. Will you please tell me, if 
possible, what causes this stain, and how 
I can prevent it. I find Recreation a great 
help to me. 

Alfred S. Griffiths, Amityville, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

If you will wash your prints a little 
longer before toning and keep them sub¬ 
merged in the hypo all the time they are 
fixing, turning each one over and over, 
your difficulties will vanish. Editor. 


URANIUM TONING. 

In December Recreation in your ama¬ 
teur photo department “Uranium Ton¬ 
ing of Bromide Prints” is not clear 
Possibly some lines have been omitted as 
no mention in the formula is made of 
uranium nitrate, which presumably is the 
active toning agent used. I am always 
greatly interested in this department and 
have clippings from Recreation for some 
years back, arranged in the form of an 


indexed reference book. I should like to 
try this uranium process. Will you not 
correct the article mentioned? 

Edwin O. Torbohm, New York City. 

ANSWER. 

The only difficulty with the formula 
given is due to a misprint. For nitrate of 
ammonia read nitrate of uranium. The 
formula will then work. I can supply you 
with formulae for toning bromides or 
Velox prints to a number of colors. 

Editor. 


NEGATIVE VARNISH. 

Please give me formula for negative var¬ 
nish, and oblige Mrs. E. E. Lawrence, 
Token Creek, Wis. 

ANSWER. 

Following are 3 good formulae: 

Place in a flask 95 per cent, alcohol, i 
quart; white stick lac, 3 ounces; picked 
sandarac, 3 drams. Place flask in warm 
water and leave till solids dissolve. Filter 
through absorbent cotton and bottle for 
use. 

I ounce bleached shellac; benzoin gum, 
3 drams; juniper gum, i dram; soda 
borax, i dram. Powder and dry them, 
dissolve in 95 per cent, alcohol to proper 
consistency and filter. 

The foregoing both require that the plate 
be slightly warmed before applying. 

A formula which can be used on a cold 
plate i.s: Alcohol, 95 per cent, i ounce; 
gum thus, 10 grains; gum sandarac, 15 
grains. Dissolve and filter through 
sponge. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

Should like to hear of the experience of 
others with E. W. Newcomb’s spotting 
medium. I got a box of it, but it seemed 
full of grit and left small black specks on 
the print. It was dry and .hard, and I 
moistened it with glycerine, but that did 
not help it much. I use India ink for my 
spotting, but it does not fill the bill as 
something else ought to. 

A. H. Middleswart, Portland, Ohio. 

ANSWER. 

Newcomb’s spotting medium is giving 
perfect satisfaction to all users who under¬ 
stand it. Mr. Newcomb can supply you 
with further directions if you fail to under¬ 
stand the method of using the medium, 
and, furthermore, will give you another 
box if yours is at all unsatisfactory. Scrape 
a little loose with a knife, fill the brush 
full, work it into the brush on a smooth 
surface, and the brush is then good for 2 
weeks’ or a month’s use without further 
filling by merely wetting it at the lips.^—• 
Editor. 
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The print of willow ptarmigan on nest 
I consider a striking illustration of the 
habit of the bird in selecting a nesting 
place where its color places it in almost 
perfect security by harmony with its sur¬ 
roundings. I discovered this nest by look¬ 
ing for a loose rock to mark a spot where 
a pair of snow birds were building. I was 
on the point of putting my hand on the 
bird when I saw what it was. I then put 
up a mark and located nest 3 paces and one 
foot due South from mark. When I re¬ 
turned with camera I took the 3 paces, 
looked for some time, and was on the 
point of stepping over the nest when I saw 
the bird within a foot of where I was 
standing. My camera is a Wizard. 

Evan Lewis, Idaho Springs, Colo. 

See reproduction of this photo on page 
178.— Editor. 


Will you please state the formula for 
making pictures on cloth. I should like to 
have also formula for fixing and toning 
glossy and platino papers. I find Recrea¬ 
tion useful and instructive. 

W. F. Dubreuil, Island Pond, Vt. 

ANSWER. 

For printing on cloth use Martin’s so¬ 
lutions which are to be had of E. & H. T. 
Anthony & Co., 120 sth Ave., New York 
City. If a blue is wanted, use New¬ 
comb’s blue print tubes, to be had of E. 
W. Newcomb, Bible House, New York 
City. 

Your query as to toning glossy prints is 
best answered in an article on that sub¬ 
ject in a recent number of Recreation. 

Editor. 


Is it hard to enlarge with bromide paper? 
Will you tell me how to work it and what 
kind to use? I should like to correspond 
with someone in the Western States who 
has used a camera and has done his own 
finishing. 

C. A. Wilkins, Claremont, N. H. 

ANSWER. 

It is not hard to enlarge with bro¬ 
mide paper. You would better buy a 
25 cent book on this subject, as it is im¬ 
possible to give you all necessary details in 
this department. Send to Tennant & 
Ward, 287 Fourth avenue. New York City, 
for a copy of “Photo Miniature,’’ which 
treats on the subject.— Editor. 


I have seen troubles like those of H. L. 
P., of Bath, Me., caused by neglecting to 
rinse the developer out of plate before fix¬ 
ing, irrespective of plate or strength of 
fixing bath. To illustrate, take pyrocati- 
chin and caustic soda and carry plate di¬ 
rect from developer to a new fixing bath. 


either weak or strong. The bath will fix 
one or more plates and will then rapidly 
deteriorate, even refusing to work and thus 
spoiling the plate. However, if a new 
bath is made up, other plates developed 
and thoroughly rinsed, it will be found to 
fix all right. 

C. E. Pearl, M. D., North Bangor, N. Y. 


I have been a constant reader of your 
excellent magazine since September last, 
and have taken many joyful hunting and 
other invigorating trips by simply reading 
the stories in it. I noticed in the Septem¬ 
ber number, F. Goodrick’s and in Decem¬ 
ber O. H. Hill’s statements about forming 
a great camera club of readers of Recrea¬ 
tion who are interested in photography. 
This is a wise suggestion. I earnestly hope 
that all amateurs will pay attention to 
this and form a club as soon as possible. 
What do the amateur photographers say? 

Louis R Murray, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Negatives that have to be preserved any 
great length of time should be subjected 
to double fixing. It is not sufficient to 
trust to a single fixing bath, and there is 
nothing gained by making it of more than 
ordinary strength. By removing the plate 
to a fresh bath of same strength, after all 
trace of chloride of silver has disappeared, 
and from the film in the first, complete dis- 
inte^ation of the particles of dissolved sil¬ 
ver is arrested. Plates so fixed, and well 
washed, will keep in perfect condition as 
long as may be desired.—The Camera and 
Dark Room. 


In framing pictures, passe partout style 
or otherwise, the effect is often improved 
by the use of a suitably tinted cut-out mat. 
Mount the pictures on any piece of card 
board, then cut the desired opening in the 
selected mat paper with a penknife and a 
glass-cutting shape. This mat can then be 
attached to the print by a few touches of 
gum around the edges.—The Camera and 
Dark Room. 


To mark trays in photographic work I 
have used the simple meth^ of filing 
notches on the edges, and I find that in 
this way no one could make a mistake. 

Geo. M. Ockford, Jr., Ridgewood, N. J. 


Are you saving your photo prints? If 
not, begin at once. Send me 2 yearly sub¬ 
scriptions to Recreation, at $i each, and I 
will send you a Buechner album that will 
hold 100 4x5 prints. It will be of great 
value to you in showing the progress you 
make in your photography, from the first 
page to the last, and your prints will al¬ 
ways recall interesting memories. 
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THE HUNTED HUNTER. 

J. W. HULSE. 


Our sheep camps were 40 or 50 
miles South of Bent’s old fort, on the 
Arkansas river. The country was 
broken and cut up with canyons. For 
sportsmen it was indeed a happy 
hunting ground. Every fall the great 
migratory buffalo herd, after cross¬ 
ing the Arkansas, would spread out 
en route to the Canadian country and 
the Llano Estacado, or staked plains. 
Countless numbers of antelope, mule 
deer and Virginia deer, a few elk and 
bear, wild turkeys and sage hens fur¬ 
nished unlimited sport, as well as 
meat, for the herders. The sheep 
were divided into several herds, one 
of which was visited each day. Re¬ 
turning from one of my daily tramps, 
I was walking through a large canyon 
from which smaller ones opened out 
on either side. When within a short 
distance of the home camp a fair sized 
mule buck broke cover from a bunch 
of willows almost within reach of my 
gun, and so startled me I did not 
think of shooting until he disappeared 
into a side canyon about 100 yards 
ahead. Walking along leisurely until 
I reached the mouth of the canyon, I 
saw my deer within easy range, and 
dropped him with a bullet just back 
of the shoulders, but as I approached 
he sprang to his feet and ran on and 
around a bend. I followed and found 
him apparently dead; so I took off 
my cartridge belt, drew my knife 
from the scabbard and hung the belt 
over the muzzle of my rifle, which I 
leaned against the rocks. When I 
started to bleed the buck he struggled 


to his feet again, to my great aston¬ 
ishment, and moved on 25 or 30 
yards before he fell. While he was 
breathing his last I looked around 
and discovered that the canyon was a 
box, or blind one, the only outlet be¬ 
ing the inlet. I wiped my knife and 
was cutting some tobacco for a 
smoke, when a noise behind me 
caused me to look around, and there, 
alongside of my rifle, was an old 
grizzly, standing on her hind legs 
and eagerly sniffing toward the fresh 
meat. She was not so large as Jum¬ 
bo, yet at the moment she looked as 
if she nearly filled the canyon, which 
was over 20 yards wide. I had read 
of combats between men armed only 
with a knife and bears of all species, 
but no such plan entered my mind. 
A vision of a ladder flashed through 
my brain, and a good many other 
thoughts as well. It seemed quite a 
time, yet I really had but a few sec¬ 
onds to study the situation before the 
bear started for me, and I for the end 
of the canyon, about 30 yards dis¬ 
tant. As I ran toward the perpen¬ 
dicular wall I saw a ledge projecting 
out, about 10 feet from the ground. 
I leaped for it and caught it, but my 
fingers slipped and down I went. I 
tried again and missed, but the third 
time I succeeded in getting a firm 
hold and scrambling up on the shelf, 
which was about a foot wide and 3 
or 4 feet long, sloping upward. I 
could not have climbed it had I not 
worn moccasins, which enabled me 
to get a toe hold in a crevice. As I 
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made the last jump I fancied I could 
feel the hot breath of the bear on the 
back of my neck, yet when my posi¬ 
tion was firm enough so I could look 
around she was some yards distant, 
and had stopped. She was evidently 
very hungry, for after a warning 
growl she turned back to the meat, 
took up a ham and commenced her 
meal. After eating rapidly a while 
she looked around at me, then ate 
more leisurely, first from one piece, 
then from another, until she was sat¬ 
isfied. After that she came and sat 
down in front of my shelf, licking her 
paws, looking at me and, I suppose, 
laughing at my predicament, while I 
was getting madder every minute. My 
position was extremely uncomforta¬ 
ble, my fingers and knee having been 
bruised in climbing. In fact, I had a 
burning desire to go home and smoke 
my pipe by the camp fire. There was 
no such thing as getting up anv. 
higher, so I had to grin and bear it. 


Finally my jailer started slowly away, 
smelling at the gun as she passed it. 
As soon as she turned the bend I 
tumbled down, but both legs were 
numb, so for a few moments I could 
not walk. I managed to get to the 
gun and buckle on the belt, and in a 
short time reached the mouth of the 
canyon. There, not more than 50 
yards away, was Mrs. Bruin, drinking 
from a little spring. I could not re¬ 
press a shout of exultation, at which 
she looked up, but before she could 
move from her tracks a bullet from 
my old Springfield went crashing 
through her neck at the base of the 
brain and her foraging days were 
over. In skinning her I found a bul¬ 
let embedded under the hide next to 
the ribs on the right side. It was 
from a carbine and but slightly bat¬ 
tered. After looking her over when 
dead she did not appear more than 
half so large as on first view. I have 
seen several much larger bears since. 


THE VALLEY OF FORGETFULNESS. 

E. H. BUTLER. 

Oft in the silence of the midnight hour, 
I dream of mystic vales that spread be¬ 
tween 

Our dusty journeys; or the pleasant green 
Of little islands, fresh with shade and 
shower. 

What of the weary ways, if in thy bower 
With thee in solitude I lie unseen. 

And dream of that which is, or ne’er has 
been; 

Alike fantastic figments of thy power. 
Love, let us hasten from the traveled ways 
Which men call Life, across the dreamy dew 
Of fields forgotten, where the robins sing; 
Till in the breaths of sweet, narcotic haze 
I find the Lethe, and forget with you 
Our many weary miles of wandering. 


NESTING TIME. 


ANNA M. MATTHEWS. 
Photos by the Author. 


To the amateur photographer living in a 
large city the study of bird nature would 
appear limited to observing the habits of 
the unpopular English sparrow, and, if 
near a large body of water, of gulls. He 
knows that the more venturesome birds 
may be found in parks, and he may have 


preciated by snap-shotters, nor even by 
those who attempt more serious work with 
tripod and time. 

While all amateurs may not find it de¬ 
sirable to equip themselves with the full 
paraphernalia of the bird photographer, yet 
much may be accomplished in leisure hours 



NEST OF THRUSH. 


read that in the great parks of New York 
City a bird lover has identified more than 
120 species. But that a great variety of 
birds common to the latitude may be found 
just outside the city, where, undisturbed 
by the attention of the curious, he may 
use opera glass and camera, is not fully ap- 


or short vacations with no other outfit 
than a camera with a fairly good lens, a 
stout tripod and an opera glass. Even if 
the artistic results are not altogether grati¬ 
fying, the contact with nature as a physical 
and psychic tonic will produce marked re¬ 
sults. Less than a mile from Chicago is a 




VOUNG THRUSHES. 


practically unoccupied territory, including and woodland are favorite resorts for birds, 
meadow and field and terminating in a In the latter part of February, 1901, the 
strip of woodland along the Desplaines first robins appeared in a clump of trees in 
river. Being a little removed from the the meadow, and about the first of March 
straggling suburban residences this meadow a pair of song sparrows and a pair of 
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for added to the destroyers of eggs are the 
birds of prey and the prowling cat. 

The robin, the most numerous and fa¬ 
miliar of the birds in this vicinity, the Eng¬ 
lish sparrow excepted, builds too high for 
the amateur who is not an expert climber. 
While the bird is brooding the telephoto 
may be used to advantage. Any active lad 
will gladly lend his aid in removing the 
fledglings from the nest just before they 
are ready for flight. They may be allowed 
lo run on the ground until weary, and with 
their awkward gait and untried muscles 
they soon tire. Then perched on a branch or 
a stick they may be photographed. The par- 


meadow larks arrived. The delight of find¬ 
ing those early visitors amply rewarded a 
tramp through the snow-covered fields and 
made the results of an unlucky venture on 
thin ice seem of little consequence. 

During the last week of April and the 
first week of May the warblers arrived. 
After 2 to 3 weeks most of them sped 
Northward. Before the middle of June we 
had with us for the summer the 3 early 
comers already mentioned and the horned 
lark, brown thrush, wood thrush, catbird, 
redheaded woodpecker, golden-winged 
woodpecker, yellow-billed cuckoo, red¬ 
winged blackbird, purple grackle, cowbird, 
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is more discreet, however, after the 
young are hatched, and - avoids discovery 
by quietly slipping from the nest and 
stealing away among the leaves and grass. 
The persistency of the thrush and its lack 
of discretion were shown by a pair whose 
domestic joys and discomforts were 
watched with much interest. The first nest 
of the pair was lodged in the crotch of a 
wild plum tree about 6 feet above the 
ground. The bird when discovered was 
brooding. A subsequent visit showed the 
nest robbed and the pair busily building 
another a few feet from the first and in a 
more exposed location. By some meddle¬ 
some visitor the second nest was destroyed. 
A third was immediately constructed on 
the same branch as the second, a little 
nearer the trunk of the tree, but no less 
exposed. As a reward of persistency a 
sturdy brood was graduated from the third 
nest. 

A nest from which 3 young birds were 
taken was about 4 feet from the ground, 
loosely constructed of twigs and grass in 
a tangle of hazel and wild honeysuckle. 
The removal of the birds brought both 
parents screaming and dashing viciously 
at the intruder. One little fellow was left 
cowering in the nest. When the 3 were re¬ 
turned it was found that the fourth had 
scrambled from his place of safety and 


disappeared. Although a careful search 
was made he could not be found. I con¬ 
soled myself with the thought that, when 
quiet w'as restored and he ventured from 
his place of hiding, his cries of hunger 
would bring response from the parent 
birds. 

Still another thrush’s ne.st was found in 
a mass of dead branches lying on the 
ground, canopied by a wild grape vine. 
It contained 4 pale speckled eggs one day, 
but on the next an empty nest gave evi¬ 
dence of a visit from boy, bird of prey or 
snake. Another nest of the same bird, 
built in a gooseberry bush against the trunk 
of a large tree, met the same fate. 

A familiar friend, and one whose song 
rivals that of the thrush, is the catbird. 
In spite of her seeming friendliness at 
other times, she becomes shy when her nest 
is approached. 

The yellow-billed cuckoo makes her 
home in places similar to those selected by 
the thrush and catbird, although the nest 
is sometimes higher above the ground and 
often near a stream. The nest is crude, 
consisting of coarse twigs, loosely placed on 
the branch of a tree. The only cuckoo’s 
nest I found last season in the strip of 
woodland to w'hich my nest hunting was 
confined was on a low branch of a haw¬ 
thorn tree and well concealed by leaves and 




NEST OF LARK FINCH. 


blossoms. When discovered the bird sat 
quietly on the nest for a time, making close 
observation possible. Unfortunately the 
camera was not at hand. The next day a 
cautious approach sent her flying from the 
nest. Nor would she return while the nest 
was watched, although her 2 meagerly 
clothed fledglings wailed with hunger. Be¬ 
cause so difficult to find and so curiously 
constructed, the discovery of the nest of the 
meadow lark is always gratifying. The 
first one of the season I found in a tall 
tuft of grass near the corner of an unused 
lot, and but a few steps from the cropped 
grass of the golf links. What appeared a 
small collection of withered grass in the 
green turf proved the beginning of a tun¬ 
nel 8 inches long and 3 m diameter, at 
the inner end of which was the carefully 
constructed nest containing 5 speckled eggs. 
This proximity to civilization met with the 
usual disastrous result of misplaced confi¬ 
dence. A day or 2 later eggs and nest had 
disappeared. Luckily for birds their mourn¬ 
ing is of short duration, and the absorbing 
activity of constructing a new nest soon 
fills them with a sense of domestic felicity. 

E^rly in May the male bobolinks, with 
black coat splashed with white and buff, and 
cap of yellow, take possession of our 
meadow and impatiently await the coming 
of thdir modest-colored partners. The 
nest of the bobolink is on the ground. A 
slight hollow is made at the root of a bunch 
of weeds or tall grass and thinly lined 
with dry grass. In this simple nest are 


placed 6 or more whitish, brown speckled 
eggs. On being disturbed or warned of 
danger the female leaves her nest by silent¬ 
ly creeping through the grass to a safe dis¬ 
tance, then rising abruptly as if for the 
first time aware of the intruder’s approach. 
Thus to locate the nest a circuit of consid¬ 
erable extent must be examined. 

One of the cheeriest and most welcome 
of the summer visitors is a small, grayish 
colored bunting whose “Dick-cissel-cissel’^ 
resounds on every si'^e. The nest is usual¬ 
ly secreted in a tall, swaying growth of 
weeds. It is frequently used by -the cow- 
bird as a repository for one of her eggs, 
the mottled brown of which contrasts 
strangely with the delicate blue of the 
small egg of the dickcissel. Unlike most 
birds in this vicinity the dickcissel for¬ 
sakes her nest if its surroundings are dis¬ 
turbed. 

The most delicately constructed ground 
nest I found was that of a lark finch, snug¬ 
ly located close to the root of a bunch of 
weeds, protected by an overhanging nettle 
and twist of wild morning-glory vine. 

One of the most improbable places for a 
nest was that selected by a pair of blue¬ 
birds. It was in an erect iron cylinder 
about 4 feet high and 5 inches in diameter. 
The young birds remained in the nest until 
able to fly. Then, one by one, assisted 
by the mother bird, they scrambled to the 
top of the cylinder and took refuge in the 
branches near. 

The familiar call and resounding tap- 
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ping of the woodpecker announced his 
arrival early in May. It is strange that 
with so many trees to choose from the 
redheaded woodpecker frequently selects 
telephone and electric poles as nesting 
places. The golden-winged woodpeckers, 


YOUNG GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKERS. 

however,. almost invariably select trees in 
accessible localities. 

Because of the merciless slaughter by 
sportsmen the woodcock is becoming a rare 
bird, and rfor that reason the discovery of 
a pair in our woodland afforded keen de¬ 
light. When searching for thrushes’ 
nests in May I came suddenly on a fine 
male woodcock in the shelter of some 
hazel near the edge of a grassy marsh. 
Although less than 5 feet distant the beau¬ 
tiful creature seemed to consider himself 
unobserved and remained motionless. His 
coat of golden brown, long, graceful bill 
and large brilliant eyes fascinated me. In 
about 2 minutes he moved off, quietly 
creeping over and under fallen twigs and 
branches. On a slight noise near at hand 
he rose with characteristic whir and dis¬ 
appeared beyond the trees. 

Among other birds which are disappear¬ 
ing is the upland or field plover. Being a 
delicate morsel for the epicure, the species 


is well nigh extinct. However, a ramble 
across the meadow resulted in seeing a 
female plover rise from the tall grass, and 
with a continuous succession of sharp notes 
fly about in a seemingly distracted manner. 
Back and forth and around she flew, oc¬ 
casionally alighting in the gras.s, only to 
rise again and flutter away in an opposite 
direction. Diligent search failed to dis¬ 
cover her nest, which she carefully hides 
after the manner of the meadow lark. 

While searching for the plover’s nest I 
was highly amused by the temerity mani¬ 
fested by 2 young crows. Proud of their 
newly acquired ability to fly, and not yet 
having learned that mankind in general is 
the enemy of the crow, they came flapping 
over me not 20 feet in air. They were 
met by the mother crow, whose voice 


YOUNG FLICKERS. 

sounded harsh as she reproved their fool¬ 
ish adventure. The speed of the 2 inno¬ 
cents was quickly accelerated and they 
were soon high in air, speeding toward a 
place of safety. 
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In calling attention to some of the feath¬ 
ered inhabitants of those few acres I 
have no thought that the locality is special¬ 
ly favored, overrun as it is by children, 
picnickers and golfers. On the contrary, 
I am convinced that on the outskirts of any 
large city many more species than those 
recorded may be found. Only the large 
and more familiar birds have been named. 


those whose nests are easily found. If the 
observer be ambitious he will find ample 
employment for the leisure hours of more 
than one summer vacation in following, 
field glass in hand, the great variety of 
sparrows, buntings and warblers, whose 
coats so perfectly harmonize with the col¬ 
ors of leaf and bark, and whose small bod¬ 
ies may be hidden by a maple leaf. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

IMO L. STOUT. 


The poem entitled “ Whip-pc^r-willin July Recreation, brings up old memories, and I enclose a 
poem under the same caption which was written by a sister on her sick bed a short time before her death. 
9 years ago. She was then i6. M. G. Stout. Mackinaw, Ill. 


Mid-April has come, and I list for a call, 
In the soft, hazy gloaming so still; 

And I wait for the voice of a friend that I 
love— 

The song of the blithe whip-poor-will. 


A sound from the thicket—I listen again— 
Oh. joy! and my heart seems to thrill 
With an ecstasy sweet, as I hear the glad 
notes, 

“Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will! whip- 
poor-w'ill!“ 


So loud and so clear, yet so earnest and 
true— 

Art thou calling thy love from the hill? 
Yet call once again, a reply will soon come. 
Now heark^, and hear “Whip-poor- 
will !“ 


The months pass away, and my joy is 
complete; 

For each evening, o’er trcetop and rill. 
When the sun has gone down, there comes 
ever the song 

Of the brave, cheery-voiced whip-poor- 

will. 


But the autumn comes on, thy refrain 
seems more sad. 

As a plaintive note sounds in its trill; 
And the call that now comes from thy 
mate on the tree 

Is sweet as she sings “Whip-poor-will!’’ 


Ah, I know of the treasures you cherished 
.so true. 

In the nest at the foot of the hill. 

Now you wail and you dream as we poor 
mortals do. 

When we list for a voice that is still. 


For your birdlings have flown, while your 
lonely hearts ache, 

.And your sonar on the night air so chill, 
Sounds mournfully sweet, as you answer 
and call 

“Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will! whip- 
poor-will !“ 


Aly own yearning heart will cry out when 
you’re gone. 

For with music its depths you did fill; 

And the hours will seem long, as I listen 
in vain 

For your sweet “Whip-poor-will! whip- 
poor-will !“ 


But when spring comes again, may your 
voices be heard 

Through the blossoming valley so still; 

And may hearts be made glad as they wel¬ 
come your song. 

“Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will! whip- 
poor-will !“ 




MEDDLING WITH DANGER. 

Winner of iftth Prize in Rbcrbation’s 6 th Annual Photo Competition. 
(See page 327 ) 













AN INCIDENT OF ANGLING. 


J. T. HOPKINS. 


“What manner of man he was his friends 
well knew; and even now, after years that 
he has been in hiding, their verdict, I am 
confident, would be in his favor.” 

“Then why should he remain under 
cover?” inquired Hobbs. 

“Of that you shall presently know if you 
will be patient,” continued the narrator. 
“In a comprehensive sense Jacob Zim came 



let’s learn more of him. 


as near being a true man as nature and 
habit can produce. Besides, he was a 
gentleman. It is well to keep that in 
mind.” 

“Married, was fie?” asked Dobbs. 

“Yes, married, and, as he would often 
say himself, ‘more’s the pity.’ ” 

“Since you’re spcakin’ of Zim, let’s learn 
more of him,” urged Hobbs. 

“That is easy and will' not take long in 
the telling,” said the speaker, as inter¬ 
mingling clouds of smoke from the pipes 
of the trio went floating toward the ceiling 
of the farmhouse porch whose balustered 
rail afforded restful support for the 3 sets 
of legs. “In the mind’s eye I can see 
Jacob now as plainly as though he were 
of our company. That distressed, brow¬ 


beaten look is still there, which the poor 
fellow always bore from the time when he 
took unto himself a wife; his rainy day 
setting in only too soon after that event, 
and proving a prolonged wet spell, with 
contrary winds, rough weather and cutting 
hail.” 

“Then it was hail Columbia he acquired 
with the woman, wasn’t it?” interposed 
Dobbs. 

“lliat may be admitted,” returned the 
speaker; “and while I appreciate the feeble 
wit of your observation, I should prefer to 
be interrupted less frequently. It was 
doubtless pardonable in Zim to regard 
matrimony, as he had come to know it, 
as the bane of his existence; the great un¬ 
healing sore place in a life that should 
otherwise have been a healthy one. The 
harness was a misfit, and the pull was 
heavy on an upgrade whose summit was 
never reached. That kind of sorrowful 
case where incompatibility of temperament 
between man and wife makes trouble. 
They were a mismated couple. Eyes that 
were on them soon discovered evidences of 
discontent. Shortly after their honeymoon, 
when the ring had not long encircled the 
alabaster finger, a tiny fissure in their 
matrimonial experience became a gulf, 
which divided them. She, a giddy thing, 
spoiled and pampered, unduly concerned in 
herself and in those inconsiderate frivol¬ 
ities which most delight women, had no 
toleration for his well conceived ideas of 
what real pleasures are. It is to be regret¬ 
ted that the pair w'ere too often at cross- 
points. The many profitless vanities of 
life were to her most alluring; whereas he, 
of a different mould and tougher fibre, 
sought true and more rational enjoyment 
in the pursuit of a profession which with 
him did not fall much short of worship.” 

“Lawyer, was he?” queried Dobbs, be¬ 
coming interested. 

“I have an idea he was a doctor,” specu¬ 
lated Hobbs. 

“No, you are both wrong. Jacob Zim 
was an angler, and no better or more faith¬ 
ful ever tried a case at the bar of a 40- 
yard line. But, as I was saying, bad feel¬ 
ing was engendered between man and wife 
to remain and rankle. Unkind words were 
apt to slip the tongue, in which fault the 
woman w^as too often the aggressor. Do 
I tire you?” 

“Not so much as our tramp of to-day 
did,’’ answered the listeners. 

“Jacob Zim was not brilliant, but he was 
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FRAU ZIM AGAIN UPBRAIDED HIM. 

clever. Persistent and stubborn, enthusi¬ 
astic, a good stayer and mixer, with fine 
sense and ripe judgment; a man who knew 
well that it is enjoyable and healthful to 
be out of doors when it is balmy, but pru¬ 
dent to go in when it rains. Yet, for all 
that, it was no uncommon thing for her to 
make lights—nay, to make merry of his at¬ 
tainments: and one of her favorite re¬ 
marks, which took the form of an accusa¬ 
tion, was that he was not even capable of 
learning to boil water.'’ 

“I want to know!” exclaimed Dobbs. 

“I will thank you to pass the tobacco,” 
said Hobbs. 

“Certainly; wasn’t capable of learning, 
as if there should be any need of his trying 
to learn, when his mind was entirely pre¬ 
occupied with matters more important. 
Versatile, as he was acknowledged to be, 
full of the love of his art, and quick in the 
solution of more intricate problems, he 
might easily have learned to boil water had 
he seen fit. But I come to his adventure. 

“It was late in the afternoon of a Sep¬ 
tember day, after Frau Zim had again up¬ 
braided him. that he went alone on foot to 
the brink of the river, the whirlpool of the 
Ohio, where that stream forms the South¬ 
ern boundary of a tract of land granted to 
General George Rogers Clarke, whose 
rank and file induced the Indian to depart 
therefrom by the employment of tactics 
known to the soldier as the ‘double quick.’ 
It was not to fish that Jacob went on that 


stroll, but to ponder and forget. A small 
flatboat lay at the shore, one used in trans¬ 
porting workmen to and from the improve¬ 
ment of the channel at Wave Rock, a bad 
obstruction. Jacob boarded the flat and 
seated himself on the gunwale. He had 
not rested there long when he saw the out¬ 
line of a fish near the surface of the water, 
which, in the twilight was not clearly made 
out as to variety, but was at least a 6- 
pounder, and Jake was spellbound. 

“In my porn days, alreatty. I haf never 
seen such a fine pass feesh like dot,’ ” said 
he. 

“Whereupon the fish saw fit to correct 
him with the information that it wasn’t a 
bass at all, but a German carp.” 

“Isn’t Tom Pepper dead?” murmured 
Dobbs. 

“The heavens weep, the sea moans, a tree 
will sigh; then why not a fish talk? I 
believe this story,” confessed Hobbs. 

“I thank you, gentlemen, for the faith 
you have in my veracity,” observed the 
speaker, and he resumed: “Then Zim 
knew that indeed he had a sympathizing 
friend to whom he might reveal his woes. 
During their conversation Jacob felt that 
it was the first bit of real sympathy he had 
experienced in many a day. And so, em¬ 
ploying German and English alternately, 
they talked on into the night, until the fish 
was forced by the lateness of the hour to 



SIND SIE WEG VON IHREM WOHNORT ? 


IN EXILE. 
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hie away. As they were about to separate 
Jacob said, 

“ ‘Sind Sie weg von ihrem Wohnort; 
Oder, im Fall sie keinc Familie habcn (und 
es weare vieleicht besser wenn sie keine 
haben) ist ihr Kosthaus nahe bei?’ 

“ ‘Nein,’ said the carp, ‘gegenwaertig bin 
ich Wittwer. Ich streife herum wo es mir 
gefaellt aber meine Haupt mahlzeit nehme 
ich bei Butchertown eine kurze strecke 
oberhalb.’ ’* 

“Say. Johnson,” said Dobbs, “can’t you 
help us out with a translation of that 
lingo?” 

“Well.” explained the story teller. “Jacob 
asked the fish if he were far away from 
where he lived. In case he had no family, 
thinking it for the best if he had none, was 
the boarding house near, where he put up ? 


To which the fish replied that he was a 
widower, browsing around almost any¬ 
where, but taking his principal meals off 
Butchertown, a short distance up the river. 

“As Jacob Zim trudged homeward he 
was overheard to say that he was glad he 
could neffer understant how to boil vater, 
and he would neffermore again in his life¬ 
times eat some boiled fish again alreatty.” 

“Where is your friend now?” inquired 
Hobbs. 

“Well, that is my secret; but between 
ourselves, for she must not know, he wrote 
me from Cape Nome to say that while he 
was happier, and could kick gold out of 
the sands with the toe of his boot, yet he 
found women there, and he should have 
to move still farther away from that sex 
of civilization.” 


IN EXILE. 


WARREN ADAMS. 


There are trout below the riffle, there are 
whitefish close beside. 

And well I know the fiies that most 
avail 

To toll the great six-pounders from the 
depths where they abide. 

I am weary, oh, so weary, for the trail! 


See the level lines of sagebrush, smell its 
pleasant, bitter breath. 

As it empties its aroma on the gale; 

See the timid, saucy pronghorns—soon 
we’ll flag them to their death. 

I am weary, oh, so weary, for the trail! 

Let me realize the fancy, let me make the 
dream come true 

By the necromantic power of stage and 
rail; 

Let me turn from humans Godward—^it’s 
the only thing to do 
When a man has grown heart-weary for 
the trail. 


In the eager world of fancy, which this 
moment seems so real 
That sights and sounds of city fade and 
pale, 

I can hear the blue grouse calling, I can 
hear the bull elk squeal; 

I am weary, oh, so weary, for the trail! 

Hear the creak of straining pack ropes; 
hear the patter of the hoofs. 

Raising dust as chaff flies upward from 
the flail; 

Feel the open heat of noonday; feel the 
cool of canvas roofs; 

I am weary, oh, so weary, for the trail I 



A BEAR IN CAMP. 


W. r. NICHOLS. 


Some 3 miles Northeast of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., there was, a few years ago, 
a beautiful body of pine timber, a famous 
resort for bear. In the spring of 1887 H. C. 
Monson and I having a contract to fur¬ 
nish the material and build a house in 
Steamboat, took our camp outfit, axes and 
guns, made our camp near a body of tim¬ 
ber on a small tributary of Spring creek, 
and went to work chopping logs. 

Our camp was within 8 or 10 feet of the 
little stream. There was no bank on that 
side, while on the opposite side was a per¬ 
pendicular bank some 4 feet high, and then 
running up at an angle of about 35 degrees 
75 or ^ yards farther on. While sitting in 
camp the first evening we saw, standing on 
the opposite side of the creek, a big buck. 
Monson seized his rifle and fired, strik¬ 
ing the deer through the heart. In its dy¬ 
ing struggles it rolled down the hill nearly 
to the bank of our little stream, leaving 
blood all the way. We dressed him and 
hung the meat on a small tree between our 
camp and the creek. 

The following morning Monson got out 
before sunrise and went to the creek for a 
cup of water. He had stooped down, 
dipped up the water and begun to drink 
when he heard a growl, and on looking up 
saw on the bank above, looking down at 
him. about 10 feet away, a large black bear. 
It had found the bloody trail left by the 
deer, had followed it down to the bank, 
and was standing looking at the meat. 

About that time I heard a coughing, 
strangling, choking sound out of which I 
made out “A bear in camp!'* I sprang up 
like a jack in a box, and, although the air 
was cold and a heavy frost was on the 
ground I did not take time to dress, but 
caught up my rifle, threw a cartridge into 
the chamber and raised for a shot. By 
that time the bear had got away some 40 


or 50 yards diagonally up fhe hill, and as 
he was disappearing in the low Sarvis 
bushes I fired. My bullet—a .40-60— struck 
him midway of the ham, passing through 
and lodging in the ribs. 

Mr. Monson had all that time been in¬ 
dustriously working at one of those de¬ 
testable affairs, a canvas gun cover, in 
which he had his gun carefully buckled up, 
thereby losing a beautiful shot at about 50 
feet. Having finally got his rifle out of the 
poke we bounded across the creek and ran 
to the top of the hill, but our game had 
given us the dodge. He was, however, 
killed a few days later by Mr. W. H. 
Dever, of Steamboat. 

From the top of the hill we saw, about 
200 yards to our left, a brown or hog bear 
coming directly toward us. We kept quiet 
until she came up within 75 yards of us, 
when we both fired. Mr. Monson’s bullet 
hit her in the throat. Ranging back and 
downward, it passed through the ham and 
lodged imder the skin, killing her in¬ 
stantly 

I drew Monson’s attention to my airy 
costume, and although our hunt had not 
lasted more than 10 minutes I was thor¬ 
oughly chilled. We adjourned to camp, 
where I dressed, while Monson prepared 
breakfast. After eating, we returned to 
the bear, disemboweled it, and took the 
trail of the big black fellow, which was 
easily followed by the blood. 

We had gone about a mile when we came 
on 2 more brown bears, and got 4 or 5 
shots at 150 yards. TTiinking we had 
wounded one or both of them, we fol¬ 
lowed them a mile or 2. through rocks and 
fallen timber, when we lost the trail. Then 
we went back to camp and to chopping 
logs, disgusted with having killed but one 
bear out of 4 shot at, and all from short to 
mid-range. 


Mr. Goops—Wasn’t there some kind of 
a hitch about the wedding of Mr. Spoon- 
eigh and Miss Mooney? 

Mr. Whoop—No; the groom did not 
show up, so there wasn’t any hitch at alL 
—Baltimore American. 




A SOUTHERN BEAR HUNT, 


FRANK FARNER, 


We had been in the woods, George and I, 
nearly 2 months, trapping, shooting, 
fishing and enjoying ourselves. 

The larder had become depleted, except 
for the sprouty onions, and having tired 
of a diet of fish and game^ v. e decided to 
strike camp and drop down the little 
stream to the great “Fathei^of Waters," 
hoping to find a store-boat where we might 
procure supplies, or “Get a square.” 

Loading our equipment in the boat, a 
pull of ^ hours took us to the head 
of the Bayou, in which the stream had 
its source. At the end of the second day 
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we reached the Mississippi. George vowed 
he could smell biscuits less than 3 miles 
away, but we decided not to try to locate 
them in the dark, and were soon sitting by 
a blazing camp fire, enjoying a repast of 
wild duck, boiled, roasted and fried in cat¬ 
fish oil, with squirrel hash for dessert. In 
preparing the latter the onions were used. 
Then to a camp bed to be lulled to sleep 
by the night calls of woodland creatures. 

The following morning we started early 
in search of those coveted biscuits and 
soon came to a settler’s cabin, a typical 
log hut with outside chimney built of 
sticks and plastered with clay. In the 
yard, chopping, stood as black a man as I 
ever saw. 

Having come upon him unawares, he 
was much startled at first, but soon recov¬ 
ering, stood a moment, ax in hand, scrutin¬ 
izing us intently, then saluted us with a 
cheery, “Maw-nin, gem-men.” We told 
him who we were, and not to be outdone 
in courtesy he said,” Mighty glad to see 
you-uns. Ma name is Gabe Thompson.” 

Then George asked if we could get a 
home-cooked meal; Gabe called ‘ ‘ Clare! ’ ’ 
and immediately there appeared at the 
doorway a perfect specimen of a colored 
“Mammy” followed by 4 children; the 
younger ones peeping at us from behind 
their mother’s skirts. 

Clare is worthy of passing notice. As 
she stood looking at us, after the usual 
“ Maw-nin, ” I was impressed with her neat 
appearance. The homespun dress and 
apron were spotless, and the kinky hair was 
brushed back and held by a brightly cob 
ored kerchief tied in turban form. Her 
face beamed with good nature, though 
black and shiny. 

When Clare learned our condition, 
with a woman’s ready apology for “havin’ 
nothin’ fittin to eat,” she “lowed she 
mote gib us suthin to stay us out till dinna, 
and den we’llTiab a nice fat 'possum stuffed 
wid yams,” and turning to Gabe she said, 
“Yo^ kill an scall dat ’possum. We-uns 
done been feedin him long nuff.” The 
fried salt pork and com pone, with light 
white biscuits made 01 wheat flour, 
formed a breakfast to which we did ample 
justice. 

After paying Clare “ mos’ too much faw 
sich a poo meal,” we went out to Gabe, 
who had returned with the ’possum nicely 
cleaned and ready for the pan. We sup¬ 
plied him w'ith a generous quantity of flat 
sweet store terbacker, and sat down on the 
wood pile to get better acquainted; as 
George cruelly remarked,to wait for dinner. 

Gabe kept looking earnestly at my re¬ 
peater. Noticing his deep interest, I 
showed him how it worked. He seemed 
lost in wonder, and remarked gravely, 

“ Dat is de lonesomes’ gun I ever ' 

^‘How so, Gabe?” we asked. 


“ W’y jes’ kase deyisno odder like it, an 

it nebber has no company.” 

He went on to say, ” Ef you-ims want to 
hab heaps o’ fun. I’ll took yous ober to de 
big swamp. Dey am lots o’ bar dar, an’ 
I’d like to listen to dat gun crack an hyah 
one ob dem pig stealers squeal!” 

Gabe was cute, he laid hts plans well and 
they were certain to succeed. We were in¬ 
terested at once. 

“You say there are lots of bear? How 
far is it to the big swamp? How can we 
go there ? Don’t we need dogs?” and other 
like questions were propounded. He 
answered about as follows: 

“Wa’l de big swamp am ’bout 14 miles 
from hyar, an I’ll took yo’ obber wif Rosie; 
an’ faw dawgs, dat little ‘fice’ dar,wif Major 
to go ’long, is de bes’ bar dawg roun’ dese 
parts.” 

A look at the lazy appearing dogs was 
not promising. ” Dat fice ” may have 
had the least particle of terrier, shepherd, 
or spitz blood in him, in fact, any other 
kind of very ordinary dog blood; and he 
may have been a thoroughbred of some 
kind on which I am not posted. Gabe said 
he was a good bear dog, and Gabe was hon¬ 
est and ought to know. Major was much 
larger, tawny yellow, and very sleepy. 
After looking at him carefully, I decided 
that he was just dog, and “nigger” dog at 
that, but Gabe had said that as a consort 
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WE were getting to ^owej^ ground. 
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of the “fice” he was a perfect success, and 
Gabe was honest and ought to know. 

Clare called "dinna,” but I do not feel 
at liberty to say much about the meal, for 
the reader who has never enjoyed a “ ’pos¬ 
sum and yam ” dinner would hardly appre¬ 
ciate \vhat I might say. and the one who 
had, would but be tormented by remem¬ 
brance of it. 

During the afternoon most of the time 
was devoted to getting ready for an early 
start for the swamp next morning. We 
packed a generous supply of food, ammu¬ 
nition. and other requisites, while Gabe 
went out to the cane brake in search of 
Rosie. He found her and l)rought her 
back wdth him. George said he was sorry 
Rosie and Gabe returned before dark, for a 
look at “dat mewl ” and a thought of 14 
miles through the woods “follerin' de 3 
blaze trail” was. to say the least, discour¬ 
aging. 

Next morning, long “afore sun-up,” we 
had Rosie tied and strapped to the w agon, 
and succeeded in getting her started. 
About noon we reached a little stream 
where we camped and had dinner. 'I hen, 
by dint of pushing the wagon with all our 
force against Rosie, while Gabe pulled hard 
on the bridle, we got her started again. 

The afternoon wore away without inci¬ 
dent, beyond killing a fat wild turkey for 
supper. 


1!; 






I FOUND A HALF GROWN BEAR UP A SMALL TREE. 


Night came and I asked Gabe if we were 20 miles in an air line, and not less than 30 
not near the swamp, but he had “nebber counting detours around patches of cane, 
come dis heah way before, and didn’t and other obstructions. We were tired and 
know' zackly.” We had traveled at least hungry, having walked the whole dis- 
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tance besides helping Rosie with her load 
at times. She was cursed with the pro¬ 
verbial mule disposition. 

But when we had eaten our supper of 
turkey roasted in clay, we were perfectly 
contented, and would have been com¬ 
fortable had we curbed our appetites. 
Next day was spent in the same way, in 
devious windings through the passes be¬ 
tween trees. As the day wore away the 
timber became more dense, and there was 
a good deal of undergrowth, wdth here and 
there a giant cypress standing high upon 
its roots like a spider on its legs, indicating 
that we were getting to lower ground, and 
near the swamp. At nightfall Gabe said, 

“Wal, we is right dar now, but de teller 
wat measured dem 14 miles must hab done 
it wif a coon skin an trowed in de tail.” 

We were soon sitting by a blazing fire, 
telling Gabe highly colored stories of camp 
life, planning our sortie into the swamp the 
following day, and wagering who would 
first succeed in killing a bear, when away 
off in the swamp we heard the angry bark 
of the dogs, followed by a perfect bedlam 
of yelps, both dogs barking as if fighting 
some animal. We were agreeably sur¬ 
prised that they showed such hunting 
qualities. As the sounds continued our 
faith in them rose, and when Gabe ex¬ 
citedly said, ” Oats bah ! I knows jes 
how dem dawgs talk,” stock was at pre¬ 
mium. 

Grabbing our guns we plunged in the 
darkness into the swamp, guided by the 


sounds of conflict. Memory of that mile 
or more of travel, at one time in soft mud 
waist deep, next to be caught in the folds of 
a buckthorn vine that would only let go at 
the expense of patches of cuticle and 
swads of clothing, is certainly unpleas¬ 
ant. Yet we struggled on bravely as fast 
as possible, and slowly neared the scene of 
battle, still raging. As I anxiously peered 
through the darkness, down I went into a 
“lob-lolly” hole of unknown depth, from 
which I emerged just in time to hear Gabe 
say, “ Lawd a’mighty! dats hogs.” 

My spirits fell, and I could not recover. 
We managed to get back to camp, and 
after scraping off some of the accumulated 
mud, lay down and were soon asleep. 

In 4 days we were healed sufficiently to 
go home to Gabe’s, which we did, starting 
early in the morning. As we journeyed 
monotonously alon^ in the evening, the 
dogs pricked up their ears and with noses 
to the ground, set off trailing with loud 
yelps. I suggested following them, but 
George said he was “long on bacon,” and 
declined. I went, determined to learn, if 
possible, what they had scented. They 
soon came to a stop, barkirtg furiously. 
When I reached them imagine my sur¬ 
prise to find a half grown bear up a small 
gum tree. One shot brought him 
down, and I carried him back to the 
wagon. 

As I sit in my den, his skin hanging 
on the wall pleads for Gabe, and I really 
think I have forgiven him. 
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HUNTING IN MEXICO. 


CHARLES WILMOT. 


I left Cranford, N. J., December 26th, 
taking my .45-70, and an empty 
trunk, which I hoped to fill with tro¬ 
phies of the hunt. I arrived at El Paso, 
Texas, which is the stopping point for the 
game fields, the 5th of January. That day 
being Sunday. I went across the river into 
Mexico, to the city of Juarez, and there wit¬ 
nessed a bull fight, a brutal sport. 

I was to take the Sierra Madre railroad 
the following morning for Casas Grandes, 
which is the last station on the line, but on 
my return to El Paso that night I found 
that my trunk containing my cartridges and 
my old suit of clothes, had not arrived. 


son understand what I wanted. Not one 
•could speak Englisn, and 1 can not speak 
Spanish. Here 1 thank Mr. Mead, of the 
Sierra Madre railroad, for his ‘kindness in 
sending with me an interpreter. After I 
had waited 2 hours, told my name, where I 
was "oing, the number of my gun and had 
$v they drew up a bond, on which 
thc-y put $3.80 worth of stamps. It was 
then^ witnessed by 6 different persons and 
filed; after \#iich I was given a permit en¬ 
titling me to hunt 30 days. When going 
into Mexico pay the duty on your gun, 
which is assessed by weight, the cost being 
$z a kilo, or 2 poimds. Wlien you are 
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THF HAUNTS OF THE MULE DEER. 


That taught me the importance of always 
making sure that my trunk is on the same 
train with me. Having to wait a day for 
my trunk, and being informed that I would 
have to secure a permit to take my gun 
into Mexico, I went over to juare.z Tuesday 
to arrange matters. That is when I had 
my first experience with the Mexican cus¬ 
toms house. I could not make a single per- 


through hunting, sell your gun; don’t 
trouble to bring it back. 

Duty will be charged on all blankets and 
tents, unless they are soiled. 

Wednesday morning I took the train for 
Casas Grandes, where I arrived at 5 P. M. 
After supper I secured horses for my trip to 
the mountains and at 8 o’clock the next 
morning 1 left Casas Grandes. 1 reached 
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my destination, Colonia Juarez, by 1:30 in 
the afternoon. There I met Mr. A. Ivins, 
a thorough sportsman and a reader and ad¬ 
mirer of Recreation, who took me out 
for a hunt after mule deer. Mr. Ivins 
secured a large doe and broke the leg of a 
buck. We took the trail of the buck apd 
followed him all the forenoon, Mr. Ivins 
finally securing him after a warm day’s 
work. 

The mountains around Colonia Juarez are 
steep, and the trails are extremely narrow 
and rough, making it hard to follow a deer 
even wnen he is wounded. Mountain lions 
abound, also bears. Back of Dry valley 
there axe plenty of whitetail deer, but they 


are small, weighing only about 60 poimds. 
I secured 3 good heads, 2 bucks and a doe. 

When my time was rapidly drawing to a 
close, I made tracks for Casas Grandes, 
leaving there Saturday morning for Juarez. 
While getting off the train with my deer 
heads, I met a genuine game hog. He 
stepped up to me and asked me if that was 
all the game I had. On my saying yes, he 
said that the year previous he, together 
with 6 others of his kind, had killed 213 
antelopes! He an American, tool 

I am now having my heads mounted, 
and I hope to some day take another trip 
in that country when I have more 
leisure. 
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SEEING THE OLD CENTURY OUT. 


SIDNEY M 

Far up in one of the box canyons of the 
Kootenai range, curled up on a couch of fir 
poles, wrapped in a pair of California 
blankets, lulled by the sonorous blasts of 
a Rocky Mountain storm and the yelp of a 
coyote as it circled around the carcass of a 
big buck not far distant, Chris and I 
saw the old century out; and, in the lan¬ 
guage of Bret Harte, “it happened this 
wise”: 

In Flathead valley and the surrounding 
mountains the fall and early winter of 
1900 held but poor promise to the anxious 
sportsman. Rapidly the December days 
flitted past, but it seemed that the snow¬ 
fall so necessary to a successful deer hunt 
would never make its appearance. The 
25th was ushered in, and with the excep¬ 
tion of a few scattering flakes of snow it 
proved to be a green Christmas. • All that 
time the close season, it seemed to at least 
2 individuals, was approaching with in¬ 
decent haste. January ist would be the 
last day on which it would be lawful “to 
shoot or otherwise kill” the mowich, 
whether of the whitetail or mule deer spe¬ 
cies. Long ago the Major and I had talked 
matters over and had decided that Wolf 
creek, many miles to the Westward, far up 
in the Kootenais, should be the spot to 
respond to the crack of our respective 
.38-55’s smokeless, and witness the down¬ 
fall of countless antlered denizens of that 
section where ever>^thing stands up edge¬ 
wise. 

On the 27th, after a protracted pow- 
wovr, we decided to start that night for 
our chosen hunting ground, notwith¬ 
standing reports that the snow had not 
yet driven the deer down from the high 
mountain peaks, and that the ground 
where we proposed to hunt was absolutely 
bare. Then followed perhaps the most 
pleasurable part of a grand deer hunt; the 
gathering together of camp paraphernalia. 
When that was complete we started for 
the Kootenais, about 65 miles distant. 

Sometime in the night we reached our 
destination. As the vestibule doors of 
our train were thrown open, we found 
that a blizzard was on in full force. The 
train came to a stop, and a few rapid 
kicks served to deposit camp outfit and 
bedding in the snow\ We quickly fol¬ 
lowed in the wake of the bedding. We 
had scarcely time to recover our footing 
on the slippery p*ade before the red and 
green lights of the rear car were flashing 
out of sight around a curve while we, by 
the dim light of a borrowed railroad lan¬ 
tern, gazed first at our pile pf luggage and 


. LOGAN. 

then at the blank and slippery sides of the 
cut in which we found ourselves. 

I started to hustle up the side of the cut, 
but the coating of fresh snow slipped be¬ 
neath my feet and before I had fairly 
started up the incline I was deposited in the 
ditch beside the camp outfit. Again and 
again I tried to climb the frozen sides 
01 the cut, but as often I took an 
involuntary toboggan slide into the 
ditch before I had gone halfway up the 
slippery incline. Finally we reached a 
fairly level tract of ground. There we 
built a fire, after a struggle of 30 minutes 
with wind and wet wood. The Major 
then fished out of his grip several sand¬ 
wiches that he had carried in case of 
emergency. He said that particular brand 
of cheese came from Denmark, and I be¬ 
came satisfied I had probed the mystery 
of Ophelia’s despondency and Hamlet’s 
melancholy. By the time we had fin¬ 
ished supper it was 2:30 A. M., so, unfold¬ 
ing our cots and spreading our blankets 
there in the pelting snowstorm, we betook 
ourselves to rest. 

With the first peep of day we were both 
astir, and after a hurried breakfast of 
bacon, coffee and bread, we undertook to 
find a location for a permanent camp. 
Snow had fallen during the entire night, 
and was still falling; but the wind had sub¬ 
sided. Beds and camp outfit were cov¬ 
ered with snow, but the temperature had 
moderated, and neither of us felt any dis¬ 
agreeable effects from our outdoor sleep. 

The spot where we had dropped was 
midway between the stations of Sterling and 
Fisher River. Although almost the entire 
landscape was hidden behind a curtain of 
falling snow, we could see that we were in a 
deep canyon many miles in length, running 
East and West. Down this canyon, and on 
the opposite side of the railroad track from 
the spot where we had passed the night, 
noisily rattled the little stream known as 
Wolf creek, overhung with intermingled 
branches of willow, birch and evergreens. 
From each side of the stream, gashed and 
furrowed fragrnents of the great Kootenai 
range rose high up into impenetrable 
clouds of whirling, eddying, dancing, scur¬ 
rying snow. Dim as the outlines were, 
the landscape was beautiful and stirring. 

Within half a mile from the spot where 
we had passed the previous night we found 
an ideal camping ground; a level park-like 
tract, perhaps 40 acres in extent, covered 
with fallen pine, fir and tamarac trees, dry 
and hard. On one comer of the tract 
stood a thicket of young evergreens and 
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near by there gushed from the ground a 
stream of clear, sweet, vitalizing water. 
We built a blazing fire, pitched our tent, 
spread our cots, cut fir boughs, threw them 
on the floor of the tent and on the cots 
and we were ready to cook and eat dinner. 
This consisted of biscuits, fried veal and 
bacon, baked beans in tomato sauce and 
last, but not least, a mince pie which had 
been snugly tucked away in the outfit and 
came out as fresh and crisp as if it had 
been quietly reposing on a shelf all the 
time. 

After dinner we started in search of deer, 
but, although it was dark when we turned 


back from a deep coat of fluffy snow that 
covered hillside and valley, and gave prom¬ 
ise of royal sport among the mowich. 
The Major shouldered his gun and started 
down the creek, while I struck across the 
narrow bottom in the direction of a tower¬ 
ing mountain whose base lay along the 
opposite bank of Wolf creek. For an 
hour I wandered over side hills and gulches 
until, hearing the sound of a shot near 
camp, it occurred to me that possibly the 
Major had killed a deer and was in need of 
assistance. The prospect of finding deer 
where I then was did not look bright, so I 
headed toward camp. As I came out to 
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our steps toward camp, we did not see 
even a cold track. The soft, fluffy snow 
on hillside and ravine was undisturbed 
savx by the occasional track of a coyote or 
lynx. We consoled ourselves by assuring 
each other that if the snow continued to 
fall during the night, there would be good 
hunting on the morrow. The weather was 
so soft and warm when we curled up in our 
blankets that we let the fire die down; 
but long before daylight the temperature 
dropped to lo degrees below zero, and we 
were glad when morning came. 

As the sun made its appearance for the 
first time in 36 hours, it was reflected 


the railroad track I met a man, followed 
by a little black and tan dog. The stran¬ 
ger was dressed in blue overalls, German 
socks, rubber overshoes and a brown duck 
coat. His face was covered with a scanty 
growth of red whiskers; across his arm 
rested an up-to-date .30-40 Winchester 
carbine; and over his back was slung a 
knapsack improvised from a piece of bur¬ 
lap and containing his camp outfit. The 
black and tan pup wore a coat of hair that 
in a tropical climate would probably have 
afforded sufficient warmth to keep his 
little body from chilling, but as he stood 
on that bleak and exposed railroad grade 
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CHRIS AND HIS PARTNER. 


that crisp morning, doubled up like a jack¬ 
knife, his tail between his legs, and a dis¬ 
couraged look on his intelligent face, I was 
reminded of the cowboy artist’s cow wait¬ 
ing for a Chinook. 

The stranger told me he had started 4 
deer, but had failed to score. He it was 
■who had fired the shot I had heard from 
the other side of the creek, and I breathed 
a sigh of relief when 1 found that for 
awhile, at least, I was spared the Major’s 
vaporings concerning his prowess, while 1 
■w^as empty handed. I soon learned that 
the name of my new acquaintance was 
Chris; that he was running the Melbourne 
section house; and that he was out in quest 
of venison for his 6 little ones. He also 
informed me that he hailed from Den¬ 
mark. I invited him to make one of our 
party and we returned to camp. 

Arriving at the tent the stranger re¬ 
lieved himself of his pack and the shiver¬ 
ing pup took possession of my bed. After 
a short consultation we picked up our 
rifles and started anew in quest of game. 
On the North side of camp the mountain 
ran boldly toward the clouds, and was 
almost bare of timber. A heavy growth 
of bunch-grass covered its South side and 
this grass, filled with frost and covered 
with snow, made the footing uncertain. 
Notwithstanding the apparent difficulties 
we enthusiasticalW set to. work to scale its 
slippery sides. This was almost painful, 
and time and again it became necessary to 
clutch the bunches of grass to keep &om 


sliding down the side of some ravine. The 
butt of the gun was in constant requisition 
as a brace against falling, and it required 
hours of almost constant climbing to reach 
a point where even a few fresh deer tracks 
could be seen. Shortly after starting, 
Chris and I had separated and after 2 
hours of hard climbing I came to the con¬ 
clusion that I should not see him again 
until I had reached camp. I was soon to 
learn, however, that he was but a short 
distance above me. I had just stepped on 
to a level bench on the mountain side, 
after a particularly laborious climb of 20 
minutes, when I saw a whitetail fawn 
standing broadside toward me, in bold re¬ 
lief, its ears outspread and its head turned 
toward me, but as motionless as a rock. 
Now, the vital part of a fawn’s body can al¬ 
most be covered by a man’s hand. It is a 
small mark; and that deer was 200 yards 
away. 1 had no desire to leave a wounded 
deer on the mountain side, and had still 
less desire to follow one up and down, 
across ravines and ridges. I stepped be¬ 
hind a tree and tried to figure out some 
scheme to get nearer my venison. Had 
it been an older animal, my quick move¬ 
ment would have been the signal for Mr. 
Deer to fly up the mountain side or into 
some ravine; but fawns have more or less 
curiosity, and I reasoned that it would 
stand there until it found out who and 
what I was. Between the tree behind 
which I was standing and the fawn, stood 
another tree about 25 yards distant, and 
in line with the fawn. I moved quietly 
toward the latter tree. As I reached it I 
cautiously stuck out my head and ascer¬ 
tained that my quarry had not moved. 
He was still standing upwards of 175 yards 
away; but as I saw no chance of getting 
closer, I rested my rifle against the side of 
the tree, took careful aim and fired. As 
the sound of the shot echoed through the 
surrounding canyons there was a defiant 
flutter of a white flag, and the fawn disap¬ 
peared, unharmed, over the brink of a 
friendly ravine. I ran quickly toward the 
ravine with the hope of securing another 
shot, when I heard the voice of Chris yell¬ 
ing, 

“ Look out! There come 4 more.” 

I glanced up the mountain side, but be¬ 
fore I could bring my gun to my shoulder, 
the last of 4 white nags was disappearing 
over the brink of the same ravine that so 
effectually sheltered the masterly retreat 
of the fawn. I heard what appeared to be 
a few emphatic remarks coming from the 
side of the mountain farther up, but as 
they were in the Danish language, I felt 
justified in ignoring them; so I painfully 
resumed my climb, determined to reach 
the top of that mountain or stay out all 
night. A little later, as I was toiling up 
the mountain whose summit seemed to be 
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receding rather than approaching, I de¬ 
scried the form of Chris coming toward me 
at a 2:40 gait, slipping, sliding, jumping 
and tumbling down the mountain side. 

“Did you see him?” he questioned, as 
he came within speaking distance. 

“See whom?” 

“The deer I wounded.”. 

I informed him that no wounded deer 
had crossed my track, and he explained to 
me that shortly after the 4 white tails had 
made their escape into the ravine he had 
jumped 5 mule deer and had fired 2 shots at 
them. Although he was within a few hun¬ 
dred yards of me when he fired the shots, I 
had not heard the sound of his .30-40. The 
deer had started toward the summit and he 
had followed as quickly as it was possible 
for him to make his way up the mountain. 
Arriving at the summit he found that the 
tracks mad6 by the fleeing mowich indi¬ 
cated that only 4 had passed over. He 
concluded that he had wounded one, but 
that in his excitement he had imagined he 
saw all 5 start up the mountain; hence he 
was on his way back to the place where he 
had first started them, with a view to pick¬ 
ing up the trail of the wounded deer. To¬ 
gether we returned to what we supposed 
was the objective neighborhood, but a 
diligent search failed to disclose any sign 
of the missing deer; and as for blood stains, 
the snow was as pure and white as at the 
hour it had fallen. 

Resuming our tramp up the mountain, 
we reached the summit a little before dark, 
and resting our tired bones on a fallen log, 
with a giant fir as a back to the seat, we 
feasted our eyes on the scene of beauty 
spread out below and around us. The sun, 
hidden behind the shai^ peaks of the most 
distant range within view, threw its corus¬ 
cations and scintillations of cold white 
light far up into the Western sky, and they 
were reflected back from the snow-capped 
masses of rock that seemed to tower away 
above timber line. Closer at hand, but 
far below us, ran seamed and ragged gulches 
whose sides were decorated with snow-en¬ 
crusted foliage of pine and fir, inter¬ 
mingled with the ghastly, needle-shom 
limbs of the tamarac. To the North lay 
the great gorge through which the mighty 
Kootenai found an outlet from its icy 
source far up in the British possessions to 
the sunny waters of the Pacific. • Off to the 
South and West could be seen j2 deep, 
wooded canyons converging, indicating 
the place where the Fisher and West 
Fisher join forces. Far in every direction 
stretched the foliage-skirted and rock- 
capped mountains. From the head waters 
of the Swift Current and MacDonald lake, 
which take their rise on the summit of the 
main range of the Rocky mountains, 200 
miles to the Eastward, to the confluence 
of the Kootenai and the turbulent Yakt, 


almost 100.miles, to the Westward; from 
the Tobacco,and Elk rivers on .the North 
to Flathead lake and Swan river on the 
South was one vast stretch of mountain 
and woodland, dotted by lakes and 
threaded by hundreds of crystal streams. 
In almost the centre of this vast stretch of 
mountain woodland, often spoken of as a 
dimple in the cheek of nature, nestles the 
little valley of the Flathead, with its city 
of 3,000 busy, restless, ambitious inhabi¬ 
tants. 

What section in all this broad land could 
furnish the hunter with such numbem and 
varieties of game? The South Fork with 
its elk and whitetail deer; the North Fork 
and MacDonald lake with their moose, 
goats, sheep and deer; the Yakt, the Fisher, 
the Stillwater and the Kootenai with their 
quota of caribou, sheep, whitetail and 
mule deer; to say nothing of the wild 
fowl, the bear and the mountain lion, that 
curse of all game countries, particularly the 
locality in which I found myself on the 
evening of December 30th, 1900. Yet 
how prodigal and reckless of all this game 
have been the inhabitants of this section. 

Ten years ago these canyons did not 
echo to the whistle of the locomotive. 
A single tote road threaded its way through 
these passes from the summit to the Idaho 
line. Then came the building of a railroad. 
With the approach of winter thousands 
of deer came down from the high ranges 
until the woods swarmed with white flags 
and the antlers of giant mule deer. Then 
did the idle railroad laborer, the engineer, 
the camp follower and the hanger-on sally 
forth with all kinds of fire arms; then did 
gulch and crag re-echo hourly the crack 
of murderous rifles; then did the poor, be¬ 
wildered creatures, seeking refuge from the 
inhospitable fastnesses above, fall by hun¬ 
dreds and thousands. To what purpose? 
To feed the hungry mouths of men, women 
and children, or even dogs? No! simply to 
satisfy man’s ungovernable desire to kill, 
to slaughter,to “see them fall.'’ All through 
the winter months, covered by a white 
mantle of snow, thousands of carcasses 
were strewn along the line of the railway, 
to fester and rot when the summer sun 
made its appearance. Yea! verily, in the 
case of railroad construction, man’s enter¬ 
prise and progress exacted a bloody trib¬ 
ute from the gentle creatures which inhab¬ 
ited the Kootenais. 

Such is the story of the great county of 
Flathead. For years past deer have been 
mercilessly slaughtered in all sections of 
that coimty to gratify the morbid whim of 
would-be sportsmen, and to fill the pockets 
of hide and market hunters. Yet there has 
been no awakening on the part of its bffi- 
cers or inhabitants to the gravity of the 
crime. The killing of deer out of season 
and in excess of the niunber permitted by 
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law be^n not only condoned but justi¬ 
fied by the officers entrusted with the en¬ 
forcement of the law. In this, such offi¬ 
cers have been upheld by an unhealthy, 
unreasoning public sentiment. Now and 
then there comes a protest from some per¬ 
son who can see that the destruction of the 
game will deprive Flathead county of one 
of its greatest attractions, viewed from the 
standpoint of business or pleasure; but 
the demand for reform in this respect has 
been as a voice in the wilderness, or a cry 
for help on a storm-tossed sea. Members 
of the League of American Sportsmen 
have been warned that it would be 
better for their business if they would 
take less interest in the enforcement of the 
game laws; and newspapers have been 
kiiown to urge an avowed determination 
of a candidate to enforce such laws as a 
reason for defeating him at the polls. 

But there is yet hope. Education and 
time will work changes in public sentiment 
and the market hunter and the w>^anton 
destroyer of game will be dethroned. 

The darkness was fast gathering around 
the top of the chilly old mountain when 
Chris suggested that we stroll toward 
camp. That spot w^ 3 miles away. We 
were soon going down a long incline di¬ 
rectly toward camp, but the going was 
almost as difficult as the climbing we had 
experienced earlier in the day. The mo¬ 
notony of the constant slipping and stum¬ 
bling and wild swinging of arms to maintain 
ou** balance was broken by an occasional 
fall that threatened to place one or the 
other of us temporarily on the retired list. 
Long before we reached camp we could 
catch occasional gleams from the camp 
fire far below us, and after we were once 
cheered bv that sight the walking did not 
seem half so bad. When we arrived at 
camp the black and tan pup which had 
quietly foliow^ed at the heels of his master 
all day, again took possession of my couch, 
and by way of introduction I said, 

“ Major, here is a countryman of the late 
lamented Hamlet. Mr. Chris, this is the 
Major.” 

I felt that I ought to make known Chris’ 
nationality, and I found, a few minutes 
later, as 1 was returning from the spring, 
whither I had gone for a bucket of water, 
that my judgment was right, for I heard 
the Major, in tones that proved his open- 
handed hospitality and generosity, say. 

“Chris, here is some cheese that is hot 
stuff. It was made in your country, and 
as the rest of us can get all we want when 
we go back to town, I want you to eat all 
of this.” 

The next morning the Major was not 
feeling well, and decided he would take 
the ev'ening train home. Chris and I de¬ 
cided to remain until the end of the season. 

After breakfast Chris and I started for 


a high peak beyond any we had reached 
the previous day. We made but slow 
progress through the snow, which was 
more than knee-deep. Near the top of the 
peak all signs of deer had disappeared and, 
save by numerous marten tracks, the snow 
was undisturbed. It began to look as if 
we had had our climb for nothing. As we 
reached the top, however, we experienced 
a few moments of intense excitement. The 
snow was cut with fresh tracks, and the 
buck brush w'as mutilated and pawed in 
a way that indicated several large bucks 
had recently been feeding there. 

We had taken but a few steps, when the 
little carbine Chris was carrying flew to his 
shoulder and through the partial screen 
of buck brush I saw that he was drawing a 
bead on as fine a buck as ever reared its 
lordly head on that old mountain. The 
buck was a corker and, as he stood 
there, his head thrown back, his nostrils 
inflated, sniffing the air, uncertain whether 
danger threatened or not, I knew that a 
metal patched bullet projected by 40 
grains of high pres.sure nitro powder would 
soon end his career. Slowly the muzzle 
of the carbine in the hands of the steady 
nerved Dane Was elevated, steadily it 
poised a second and then followed the 
fjuick, sharp crack peculiar to smokeless 
powder. There was a mad plunge for¬ 
ward, and that grand old monarch of the 
mountains went to his knees, but in an in¬ 
stant he was on his feet again and plunged 
madly down the mountain side. 

Then commenced a wild scramble, up 
hill and down, the buck in the lead, the 
Dane a good second. Five times did that 
little carbine speak and 5 metal patched 
bullets passed through the body of the 
buck, each apparently in a vital place, be¬ 
fore the old fellow surrendered. During 
the scramble I lost all track of the partici¬ 
pants and was pursuing my way along the 
ridge when I finally received a hail from 
Chris, who was in the bottom of the canyon 
trying to snake the deer along by the horns. 
With difficulty I made my way down to 
where he was and relieved him of his car¬ 
bine while he continued to drag the buck 
toward camp. Arriving in the vicinity of 
a deserted cabin,we concluded that as dark¬ 
ness was rapidly coming on we would leave 
the deer on the trail and proceed to camp. 
Coyotes were numerous in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and as a sort of scarecrow to keep 
them away from the deer, I spread a hand¬ 
kerchief over the carcass and left it for the 
night. 

After supper, as Chris puffed at his pipe 
and I was enjoying one of my few remain¬ 
ing cigars, we discussed ways and means of 
circumventing the foxy mowich on the 
morrow, the last day of the season. I 
finally suggested that we take a pair of blan¬ 
kets each, and enough food for breakfast 
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go up the canyon and pass the night in 
the deserted cabin. We would then be in 
the locality where deer signs were the most 
numerous and would not have to travel so 
far in the morning to reach our hunting 
ground. We were both tired and the plan 
was not an inviting one; but as we had 
only one more day in which to hunt, it was 
advisable to make the most of it. Ac¬ 
cordingly, about 8 o’clock, we rolled 
up a pair of blankets apiece, put some pro¬ 
visions in Chris’s knapsack, and started for 
the cabin. It was about a mile from our 
camp, and the trail leading to it, even in 
daylight, was a hard one, but in the dark 
we were constantly slipping and falling. 

Arriving at the cabin, we soon had a 
cheerful fire burning in the fireplace, which 
was half furnace, half stove, improvised 
from a few cobblestones, the top of a ca¬ 
boose stove, and a few rusty joints of pipe. 
After the chill had been removed from the 
cabin, we lost no time in rolling up in our 
blankets. In the cabin were 2 bed¬ 
steads, made of rough pieces of timber and 
covered with round poles. I was soon 
curled up in one of these while Chris, with 
many comments adverse and otherwise, 
but all good natured, spread iiis gray blan¬ 
ket on the other. The wdnd whistling 
around the comers of the cabin and 
through the branches of the trees outside 
lulled me to unconsciousness, and when 
the old year and the old century took their 
departure, they saw 2 weary hunters up 
there in that box canyon sleeping as 
soundly and sweetly as the babes in the 
woods, unconscious of the fact that the 
most wonderful of all the centuries was 
passing forever into the domain of history. 

Our search for deer the following day 
proved fruitless. In the afternoon we 
wearily returned to the cabin, rolled up 
our blankets and returned to camp, pick¬ 
ing up the carcass of the blacktail buck 
en route. Arriving at camp, we prepared 
a hasty dinner and packed our outfit. We 
were 4 miles from Atlanta, and it was nec¬ 
essary to get our outfit to that station in 
order to get it aboard the train, as the en¬ 
gineers refused to be flagged when going 
Ea3t. The problem of how to get a buck 
weighing 200 pounds, and as many pounds 
more of camp outfit,to the section house was 
a serious one. It was decided that Chris 
should “snake” the deer while I was to im¬ 
provise a toboggan from a wagon sheet 
and perform the same service for the camp 
outfit. It was a primitive means of trans¬ 
portation and I was constantly stopping to 
pick up parts of the camp outfit, owing to 
the frequent overturnings of mv awkward 
and refractory conveyance. After we had 
pulled and tugged at our loads until we 
were both ready to “sit down and cry” 
we discovered an old hand sleigh, which 
some trapper or prospector had abandoned. 



THE OLD UUCKS HEAD. 


As we placed the old sleigh between the 
rails and loaded the outfit on it we thought 
our troubles were at an end; but notwith¬ 
standing the fact that Chris pulled liked a 
horse, and I pushed with might and main, 
the clumsy conveyance moved but slowly 
and painfully. The willow runners cut 
through the soft snow and clung to the 
cinder covered cross-ties with a loving 
embrace. Every 20 feet or so we were 
compelled to stop and catch our breath. 
After we had gone perhaps half a mile in 
that way Chris pulled the deer off the 
sleigh while I harnessed myself to the 
latter and pulled and tugged for dear life. 
We had managed to cover perhaps a third 
of the way and had given up all hope of 
reaching the station before the East 
bound passenger train when in the dark¬ 
ness behind me I heard a voice saying, 
“Come, lads, get that thing out of my 
way,” and I saw the hand car of the section 
foreman, manned by that individual and 
half a dozen Japs. I recognized him as an 
old acquaintance, and persuaded him to 
take the outfit on his hand car, to the sta¬ 
tion. Chris and I then loaded the carcass 
of the buck on the sleigh, and pushed and 
ulled for an hour, but could make little 
eadway. The infernal runners seemed to 
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have an affinity for cinders with which the 
road was ballasted, and with dogged de¬ 
termination they refused to move except 
when the utmost force was used to com¬ 
pel them forward. Finally, casting the 
sleigh into the ditch, w^e snaked the buck 
along by the horns until I was moved by a 
happy inspiration, and suggested to the 
husky Dane that if he would cut off the 
buck’s head close to the shoulders, I would 
carry the head and both rifles and he could 
carry the rest of the carcass. After kick¬ 
ing himself for not thinking of this sooner, 
Chris produced his jackknife and per¬ 
formed the necessary amputation. While 
this w'as going on Number 4 whizzed past 
us and we knew that we would have to 
spend the following day at Sterling section 
house rmless we were lucky enough to 


catch an East bound train. It w^ after 
8 o’clock when we reached the station and 
stored our outfit in the pump house so as to 
be able to catch any East bound train 
that might stop there for water; but i>o 
train passed that night and w’^e were com¬ 
pelled to pass the following day -in and 
about the section house. Toward evening 
Number 4 stopped at the water tank, we 
threw' our outfit into the baggage car, and 
I made a rush for the diner to procure and 
enjoy a smoke, the pleasures of which. I 
had been denied for 24 hours. As the 
train slow'ed up at Melbourne I bade 
good-by to my jovial companion, the 
Dane, after a mutual pledge that if cir¬ 
cumstances permitted, w'e would meet 
again the next fall, and together chase the 
festive mowich. 
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BROWN TROUT. 


AMATEUR PHOTO BY E. D. HESS. 


Winner of i8th Prize in Rbcreation’s 6th Annual Photo Competition. 
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GENTIANA AUGUSTIFOLIA IN 
FLORIDA. 

It would seem strange to a flower lover 
of the North, who does not see a wild 
flower in bloom in the barren Northern 
woods from October to April, to step out 
here some day in mid-winter and find 
blooming at his feet one of the most beau- 
tiftd and delicate flowers imaginable. Yet, 



MID-WINTER BLOSSOMS. 


here in Western Florida, where most vege¬ 
tation is killed early in November, and 
where the mercury sometimes registers as 
low as zero, these little gems blossom from 
November to March. 

This flower is. as its names implies, nar¬ 
row leaved and slender stalked, not being 
able to support, upright, the single flower, 
without the aid of the grass through which 
it rises. Gray’s Manual recognizes a 
colors of this variety, one azure blue, and 
one greenish and white variety; while one 
form has pure white lobes. The throat is 
greenish and the exterior tube is a 
peculiar shade of dull greenish purple, 
that at a distance looks blackish. 

The home of our winter gentian is the 
low,moist, open ground bordering streams, 
usually in heavy grass. Its height is a few 
inches to a foot or more. The flowers are 
about 2 inches long, and are sensitive to 
heat and light, opening each bright, warm 


day, and remaining closed for days at a 
time in cold, bad weather. I have found 
gentians blooming on bright days follow¬ 
ing almost zero weather. This peculiarity 
renders them difficult to photograph, for 
they begin to close in a few minutes after 
removing them from the warm sunshine. 
Changing them from a warm temperature 
to a cooler often wilts them. Two of the 
buds in the illustration closed during opera¬ 
tions and most of the flowers were getting 
limp. Gentian plants arc perennial, and 
extend abundantly from New Jersey to 
Florida in one form or another. 

C. E. Pleas, Chipley, Fla. 


AN INTERESTING RELIC, 



Sun Dial Presented to Yale University, by E. A. 
Caswell. Base from Stewart Mansion. Dial 
made by Gall & Lembke, New York. 










SELF-DEFENSE WITH THE REVOLVER. 


JACK 

The first requirement is a suitable 
weapon. If it is to be concealed, a .32 or 
.38 double action revolver, with 3 or 3/2 
inch barrel, is most desirable. A ham¬ 
merless revolver or one with the thumb 
piece sawed off, is the best for the pocket, 
as there is nothing to catch when drawing 
it. On the other hand, a hammer re¬ 
volver is better for deliberate shooting, 
because it may be used as a single action. 
With a little care, however, the trigger of 
a hammerless may be held back to such an 
extent while aiming that it will take only 
a slight squeeze to discharge the revolver. 
In a country where it is not necessary 
to conceal a revolver, a .44 W. C. F., 
or a .44 Russian with or 6 inch 

barrel, is the best ami. A Remington 
double Derringer may be carried com¬ 
fortably in the vest pocket, and is 
effective at close range. 

The next consideration is the right am¬ 
munition. For the pocket revolver any 
black powder factory-loaded, .32 or .38 
cartridges are all right, but I like U. M. C. 
smokeless cartridges, with the special self- 
lubricating bullet, better than any others. 
For the large revolver, factory-loaded car¬ 
tridges are also best. My favorite is the 
U. M. C. .44 Russian smokeless, with above 
mentioned bullet. One of the best car¬ 
tridges I have ever used is a .44 W. C. F. 
charged with 11 grains Laflin & Rand 
sporting rifle smokeless, and an Ideal ex¬ 
press bullet. It is not only accurate, but 
will tear terribly. I have tried slightly 
hollowing the points of bullets of various 
calibers with excellent results. 

Carrying the revolver with safety, and 
so it may be easily drawn is the most im¬ 
portant problem of all. The hip pocket 
offers one of the best places of conceal¬ 
ment. but is not so handy as the side pocket 
of the coat, from which it is possible to 
shoot without drawing the weapon, 
thereby taking an enemy completely by 
surprise. For the large revolver, an ordi¬ 
nary holster without nap. fastened on the 
hip from a belt, is the best method. If the 
revolver does not have a rebounding ham¬ 
mer, always lift the hammer to the safety 
catch; not half-cock, as some do. Never 
let the hammer rest on the cartridge, as it 
may be exploded by a slight blow, and in 
all probability would be by a fall. 

If it is necessary to shoot at all, get the 
first shot if possible. This may not seem 
highly original, for writers on the subject 
have said the same thing since gunpowder 
was invented; but it can not be repeated 
too often. Get the drop on your man and 
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hold him quiet, but do not let him come too 
near, as he may use one of the tricks which 
I shall describe later; and do not take your 
eyes off from him. 

Anyone should, with a large, accurate 
revolver, after a reasonable amount of 
practice, be able to hit a man in the body 
at 50 yards with quickness and precision; 
but shooting in self-defense is usually at 
distances not exceeding 25 feet. 

When a man has the drop on you and 
you are within easy reach of him, any of the 
following tricks may save your life, but 
they are all desperate resoiuces: With a 



READY TO PULL. 


break-action revolver, if hammer is do^m, 
you may, by a quick movement, grasp the 
thumb catch of the revolver, release it and 
continue to pull until the revolver is com¬ 
pletely opened, thus ejecting the car¬ 
tridges. Mr. Walter Winans, in “The 
Art of Revolver Shooting,” suggests grasp¬ 
ing the barrel with the thumb under the 
catch, but I do not find it so effective as 
the method I have described. Mr. Wi¬ 
nans also has a system of ejecting the car¬ 
tridges from the new side-ejecting revolv¬ 
ers. but it is complicated and rather un¬ 
certain. 

With any revolver other than a break- 
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action, it is better, in case the hammer is 
down, to grasp the cylinder; then, if you 
have strong hands, your opponent will be 
unable to cock his revolver. In case the 
hammer is up, you have a slim chance, un¬ 
less by some device you can make your 
enemy withdraw his eyes an instant. 
Then quickly slip your thumb imder the 
hammer to prevent it from falling on the 
cartridge. Grasping the cylinder also 
applies to hammerless revolvers. 

An excellent trick when your adversary 
has the drop on you, and calls for you to 
surrender your revolver, is to hand it to 
him butt first and upside down, with the 
trigger finger beside the guard. When he 
reaches out his hand for it, revolve the 
pistol with a quick motion so that the butt 
lands right in your hand. Then, if the re¬ 
volver is a double action, pull the trigger; 
if a single action, hold trigger back 
and “fan” the hammer. This trick re¬ 
quires patient practice, but after a time 
may be done like lightning. 

Some men like a single action revolver 
better than a double action, as the trigger 


may be removed or fastened back, and the 
hammer fanned, that is to say,cocked, and 
let fall by itself. I do not think this ad¬ 
visable. 

When burglars call, do not cany a light, 
as it makes a fine target of you without ma¬ 
terially aiding your search for the intruder. 
A large revolver with light charge is best 
for this work, as the heavy weapon is easier 
to shoot accurately, and the small powder 
charge is less likely to cause the bullet to 
completely penetrate his body, thus doing 
damage after passing through him. Rub¬ 
bing the sights with phosphorus may be of 
aid to some, but I can tell approximately, 
by sense of direction, when the revolver is 
correctly pointed. 

If you chance to meet your enemy out¬ 
doors, any object, such as a tree or a lamp- 
os t, makes an excellent screen for the 
ody, even if it does not completely cover 
you. 

While I hope those who read this advice 
may never have to make use of it, still if it 
becomes necessary for them to do so, it 
may be of value to them. 
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TWO MORE NEBRASKA SPECIMENS. 
William McCaulayand C. A. Hillsabcck, Holdrege, Neb. 


The quantity of game killed by these 2 
men was not so much a disgrace to them 
as the fact that they sought cheap and dis¬ 
gusting notoriety by having the poor dead 
birds and their worthless carcasses photo¬ 
graphed together. They should be ashamed 


of the display they have made of themselves 
and their game. I hope their friends, 
when they see this picture, will take occa¬ 
sion to convince these spring shooters that 
such pictures and such conduct are thor¬ 
oughly disreputable.— Editor. 








CAMPING IN COLORADO. 


DR. J. N. HALL. 


I occasionally meet some tired-looking 
physician who says to me, 

“How can you get away to ^o camping 
in the moimtains every year.? ’ He im¬ 
plies that it is simply for fun jne leaves 
the city and hunts and fishes th ough our 
great game regions. I might reply that I 
do not go camping primarily tc have a 
good time. I go rather for the same rea¬ 
son that I insure my house against fire; be¬ 
cause it is a good business proposition to 
do so. More people every year are learn¬ 
ing that it pays a business or professional 
man better to .take a vacation in the woods 
every summer, to have a pleasant time 
doing it, and to acquire a stock of reserve 
strength for the next season, than to stick 
closely to his work, make a little more 
money for a few years, and finally break 
down in health. A large proportion of dis¬ 
eases attack the victim because his health 
is below par, often, perhaps, only tempo¬ 
rarily; while another man, equally exposed, 
escapes because he has a better resisting 
power. The one has patched up the little 
defects in his bodily mechanism, caused 
by the year’s work, by a timely rest; the 
other has approached his season of heavy 
labor without the recreation he so much 
needs. The first, with a good digestion, 
and his blood vessels filled with good red 
blood, is exposed in a storm, and has a 
trifling hoaresness the next day. The sec¬ 
ond, equally exposed, has pleurisy or pneu¬ 
monia, and tuoerculosis follows. 

I have no doubt that the time consumed 
in sickness among business men who do 
not take proper recreation vastly more 
than equals that taken for vacations by 
the others. It is extremely easy for me to 
decide whether I shall have my vacation 
yearly, and lose a few weeks’ business, or 
work continuously and then spend 6 
months enjoying an attack of typhoid 
fever or 6 years attempting to recover 
from tuberculos’s. 

In the past 20 years I have seen scores 
of men ot my own profession who sought 
Colorado for health, and the ^most invari¬ 
able tale is that overwork reduced the doc¬ 
tor’s streng^th, he took cold and the omni¬ 
present germ of tuberculosis did the rest. 
This is just as true in other lines of work 
as in my own. 

I take it for granted then, that one 
should have his vacation, and we shall 
next take up the question, “Where shall 
he go?” 

I see many men and women whose idea 
of a vacation is to go to an expensive hotel, 
lounge in the smoking room, play pool or 
cards, attend a hop in the evening, drink 


plenty of strong drink, smoke continuously, 
and go home at the end of the appointed 
period. Fortunately they seem to be 
getting fewer, and those who delight to get 
close to nature for a few weeks in the 
summer are correspondingly increasing. 

In the town and city we are subjected, 
in our civilization, to a thousand little in¬ 
fluences which tend to wear out our ner¬ 
vous force. Poor ventilation, overheated 
air from the furnace, lack of oxygen be¬ 
cause of its consumption by gas jets, in¬ 
halation of smoke and dust, with the ever 
present germs of disease, the nerve-rending 
clang of the gong on the passing car, the 
ring of the telephone bell, and scores of 
other annoying incidents of our daily life, 
continuously, nibble away one’s vitality. 
In London, Sir Andrew Clark tells us, 
these and other deleterious influences so 
sap the strength of the population that a 
long search failed to show a single adult 
whose parents and grand parents had all 
been London-born. Except for the infu¬ 
sion of new blood from tne country, the 
population would be extinct in 3 or 4 gen¬ 
erations. These things all tell us plainly 
that we should go back to nature for our 
vacations. The more nearly we can ap¬ 
proach to the conditions of life of the sav¬ 
age without his frequent lack of good food, 
the better it is for us, and the better for our 
descendants. 

In describing my ideal vacation for a 
town-dweller and his family, I shall speak 
necessarily of Colorado and the neighboring 
States, since most’of my adult life has been 
spent in them. From Northern Wyoming 
to Texas I have camped almost yearly, 
and I shall assume, in these days of cheap 
and luxurious railway travel, that my 
would-be campers are within reach of our 
mountains. Much of the mountainous 
part of the Western States is still Govern¬ 
ment land. In the valleys and on the 
plains, all of the good irrigable land is oc¬ 
cupied by ranchmen, but it is a mere frac¬ 
tion of the total area of the State. An in¬ 
finitesimal part is claimed by miners, and 
along the Union Pacific Railway, the origi¬ 
nal land grant is private property; but the 
immense forest regions are practically free 
to all comers. The great Forest Reserves 
are open to campers, and there they are 
free from annoyances from private owner¬ 
ship of land. All this portion of the State 
lies at an altitude of 5,000 feet or over, 
most of it above 7,000 feet. This is the 
ideal elevation for summer recreation. 
The nights are cool, and the heat of the 
day is tempered by the altitude, so it is 
never oppressive. From July till October 
V 9 
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severe storms are infrequent, though mod- 
erate showers, and often flurries of snow 
in September, are common. In the lower 
parts of the mountains June and October* 
m^ be added to the vacation months. 

During July, August and September any¬ 
one in reasonable health may safely camp 
under canvas in any part of this vast re¬ 
gion. The game is foimd diuing this time 
at the higher altitudes, chiefly above 9,000 
feet, for the cool days and the absence of 
flies and mosquitoes are appreciated by 
animals as much as by mankind. Fish 
may be found almost anywhere. It is, 
then, a question of accessibility in the se¬ 
lection 01 a camping place. From Denver 
one may start with a wagon and in 2 to 6 
days’ drive, over fairly good moimtain 
roads, reach almost any desired kind of 
camping groimd. The nearer parks are 
almost devoid of big ganie, though grouse 
and trout abotmd. The gi^ound ascends 
so rapidly that within 50 miles of Denver 
one may reach mountain peaks which are 
covered with perpetual snow. Most of the 
valley land within that distance is used 
for ranching or grazing purposes, but 
within a mile of the road may be foimd 
excellent camping rounds. 

One of the most beautiful camping re¬ 
gions in the world, for one content to do 
without big game, lies some 70 miles North¬ 
west of Denver. This is Estes Park. 
Most of the land, unfortunately, belongs 
to an English company, so that camping * 
degenerates into living in a rented cottage 
or at a hotel; but take a wagon and a stout 
team, with a few extra saddle horses, and 
push up Clear creek, past Idaho Springs, 
till at Empire, about 8,000 feet high, you 
strike the Eastern end of Berthoud pass. 
Then for a dozen miles you toil over the 
rugged range of mountains into Middle 
Park, and you have taken the first great 
stride in reaching one of the finest camp- 
ing g^oimds imaginable. You may drive 
a day’s journey to the North, and find, at 
Grand lake, a little village made up largely 
of the cottages of summer residents; and all 
about, in the mountains, lonely spots 
where you may occupy as much space with 
your camp as you please. Your ponies 
may g^aze in open spots, the woods fur¬ 
nish you free fuel, the streams the purest 
of water, and if you have selected the right 
place, no ne ghborlng camp need interfere 
with your supply of fish. Grouse are fairly 
abundant, but few if any deer are to be 
found. You are still too near civilization. 

Or you may turn to the Westward, cross 
Grand river, stop a day at Hot Sulphur 
Springs, find glorious fishing in the Trouble¬ 
some and neighboring streams, shoot a few 
sage grouse, and eat them with your bacon 
and trout in content, for you are reaching 
the border of the land of the mule deer. 
In 5 or 6 da)rs from Denver you should be 


in Egeria Park; and almost anywhere for 
50 miles to the North and West you may 
camp, and have venison the next day. 

If your time is more limited you may take 
the Denver and Rio Grande or the Mid¬ 
land Railway from Denver at night, get off 
the train the next morning at Wolcott, 
Glenwood, Newcastle or Rifle, outfit con¬ 
veniently and at moderate expense, and 
reach the same region in 2 or 3 days’ travel, 
or come to fairly good ground in a single 
day. 

Many other localities in Colorado are 
excellent, but these specific examples will 
answer for the present. 

You may drive your wagon to a favor¬ 
able spot and imhitch your team, and 
you practically own all the earth in sight 
of your tent door. You must be provided 
with a license from the county clerk. See 
that you put out your camp fire, and obey 
the perfectly reasonable game laws; but 
aside from tnese things you are a free man 
in a free country. 

It is generally better to put up a tent in 
substantial style than to stop at a deserted 
cabin, except to escape a storm The In¬ 
dians learned, ages ago, that it was not 
well to camp many weeks in one spot, since 
disease visits those localities where im¬ 
perfect methods of caring for the waste of 
the camp exist. About the deserted cabin 
many sources of possible danger may be 
found, because of the carelessness of pre¬ 
vious occupants; while your open camp in 
the woods is certain to be healthful for 
some weeks at least. 

The camping grounds selected are usu¬ 
ally so high up the streams that the water 
supply is pure One should nevei* know¬ 
ingly use water which may have been con¬ 
taminated by some stray case of typhoid 
fever farther up the creek; but such a con¬ 
tingency is rather remote in the moun¬ 
tains of Colorado. 

Settled in camp in one of Nature’s great 
sanatoria; we breathe the purest of air, 
because we can not possibly get any 
other kind. We are practically out of 
doors the whole 24 hours. We have plain, 
substantial food for 2 reasons; camp life 
does not readily lend itself to the prepara¬ 
tion of fancy dishes, and the appetite en¬ 
gendered by the vigorous out-of-door exer¬ 
cise calls rather for baked beans and bacon 
than for pate de foie gras. The epicure who. 
in town, considers the frying of a steak a 
capital offence, learns that for a 40-mile 
horseback ride over the hills a pound of 
fried venison goes much farther than a 
pound of broiled beef. It has much better 
staying powers. Nature does not err in 
leading the camper to prefer the articles 
of slow, perhaps difficult digestion, to the 
more easily assimilated food suitable for 
the dweller in cities. 

Were you troubled with iasomnia when 
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you came to the camp? Bid it good-by. 
You will have no furtner occasion for the 
accjuaintance while here. The man who 
arises at 5, eats a good breakfast, rides 10 
miles on horseback, walks 2, kills a deer and 
brings him to camp leading his horse, will 
sleep that night if the bed is humpy, 
and the covers awry. I remember one 
summer many years ago, when I was much 
distressed with the heat, lost much sleep 
because of my night work, and fell off a 
dozen potmds in weight. I rode 40 miles 
horseback from the station, the first day 
out, toward the camp of my friends, and 
gpt lost in the darkness, almost within 
sight of it, but fotmd a stream and slept 
out on a saddle blanket and a slicker by a 
big fire, while the pony cnmched away at 
the succulent ^ass near by. I remember 
that glorious sleep yet! The man who re¬ 
sorts to drugs for sleep when vigorous exer¬ 
cise in the open air is attainable, is trying 
to commit suicide. 

You are too tender for such camping out ? 
If you are, and don’t want to get over it, 
stop here. The man who is so wedded to 
the luxuries of civilized life that he can not 
enjoy and thrive under the primeval con¬ 
ditions of existence would oetter stay in 
his hotel. But his posterity will not rule 
the earth. I look with pity on the man 
who does not realize that the conditions of 
high civilization apply to but a fraction 
of the human race. He who does not 
know that the normal method of travel on 
the earth’s surface is not by a palace car, 
but by walking or upon the back of a beast 
of burden, will never have a broad com- 

i )rehension of mankind. The boy who 
earns Greek before he learns to ride a horse 
may make a college professor, but he will 
not ordinarily have such an insight into 
life as to be a mover of men. He who 
learns geometry before he learns to find 
camp cJone is a poor, ignorant individual. 

Most of our broadest men hi business, 
in politics, in the pulpit, in the professions, 
have the fondness for out-of-door life 
which goes with a vigorous constitution 
and a strong mind. The hope for the 
future of our race lies in encouraging 
the modem tendency to get out of the ruts 
of civilization for a time every year, and 
live close to Nature for a season. 

Although such camping out is desirable 
for almost everybody not actually ill, it is 
especially to be recommended to certain 
classes. He who, from his family history, 
fears consumption in himself or his child¬ 
ren, may do more than drive away his 
chief enemy by such a vacation than by 
hu3dng a store full of drugs. The limgs, 
insufficiently used, and possibly boimd 
down by adhesions from a previous 
tuberculous pleurisy, expand under the 
influences of the rarefied air and the vigor- 
^ ^ pionths 1 l^ave seen 


narrow chested wotaien discard good dresses 
because they could no longer button them 
about the chest, owing to its increasing 

f irth. The anemic girl, lacking in her 
lood the oxygen-carrying iron, and ready 
to fall an easy prey to tuberculosis or 
other disease, increases the number of her 
red blood corpuscles, and her percentage 
of hemoglobin: and the pasty white face 
lows again with the ruddy color of 
ealth. She longs for good beef and 
eggs and milk rather than for chalk, 
ickles and slate pencils; and shows in 
er high spirits and her elastic step the 
change in her feelings. No drug can replace 
open air life and good diet in the treat¬ 
ment of anemia, and especially such life 
at a considerable elevation. It is well 
known among medical men that the blood 
at 5,000 to 10,000 feet altitude contains 
a greater number of red blood cells than 
at sea level. To those who have lived in 
the enervating heat of our Southern cities, 
and especially those who have suffered there 
from the great destroyer of the blood, 
malaria, the mountains are a haven of 
safety. A host of pilgrims from Texas 
and other Southern and Southwestern 
States seek this region yearly, and it is 
yearly increasing. The tome influence 
of the altitude on the blood, the cool 
nights, with their corollary, refreshing 
sleep, and the increased appetite and power 
of digestion, all tend to restore these 
sufferers to perfect health. 

I have spoken of insomnia. A few 
nervous invalids, not stroi^ enough to 
rough it, are not relieved. Those able to 
ride, or hunt, or fish, however, sleep 
wonderfully well as a rule. Altitude pre¬ 
disposes to slumber in the normal in¬ 
dividual, for a time at least, even in the 
absence of severe exercise. 

Practically all limg diseases not ac¬ 
companied with permanent shortness of 
breath, do well in the mountains. Many 
cases of asthma and other diseases where 
this symptom does exist do well. Medi¬ 
cal advice should be sought on this point. 

In general, advanced organic diseases 
of the heart are made worse here, but 
fimctional diseases of this organ are im¬ 
proved. 

One will often be many miles from a 
physician, and a supply of simple remedies 
should be obtained on the advice of the 
family physician before camping. In this 
way many of the slighter affections may 
be easily cared for, and serious disease in 
camp is a rarity. It seems curious at first 
sight, but even a severe cold is rare in camp, 
for the constant exposure to the open air 
renders one less susceptible to such 
affections. The avoidance of sickness is 
more in increased resistance than in avoid¬ 
ing exposure to the cause. 

One sl^ould not fear too much the 
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of an occasional wetting from a stom or a 
fall in the stream. I Imve rarely, if ever, 
seen harm come from this source, if the 
clothes could be dried as soon as one ceased 
to exercise. Most himters and fishermen 
in the mountains have been, wet through 
and dried their clothes by their own bodily 
heat without any harm. I do not of course 
recommend this; I mention it merely to 
show that an ordinary drenching is not to 
be expected to cause sickness even if one 
can not get dry clothing. A big dinner 
often answers in place of change of 
clothes, as manjr of us can prove by ex¬ 
perience. The increased dryness of the 
air in the mountains is here of advantage. 

It is more dangerous to sleep in a. d^mp 
bed, and it certainly is not especially 
comfortable. Particular pains should be 
taken in packing and in camp to protect 
the inside of bedding from exposure to 
rain. A wet tarpaiuin on the outside 
cuts little figure if it can be dried out the 
next day. 

The temptation to take plenty of exer¬ 


cise in the mountains is one of the best 
features of camp life. The liver, which 
does not work well in New York, with 
too much rich food and too little exercise, 
is likely to stop its complaining tmder the 
influence of a plain diet and muscular 
work, which increases every secretion. 
One should recall here Abernathy’s ad¬ 
vice to gouty Englishmen, “You can get 
well if you will live on a shilling a day and 
earn it by manual labor.” 

The increased demand on the heart 
leads to its improving in tone, for, like 
the digestive organs, it must rise to the 
occasion. The mngs, as we have men¬ 
tioned, the skin, and all the organs take on 
new activity. Under the influence of the 
improved general condition many minor 
ailments, especially of a nervous nature, 
disappear. The influence of change has 
long oeen recognized as of great value in 
the treatment of disease. The tremen¬ 
dous change from a strenuous city life to 
that of the mountain camp often works an 
actual miracle. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN. 


c. 

I have followed the discussion, 
l^ead the logic and the lore. 

As to what’s the proper rifle 
And what’s the proper bore; 

And I’ve come to the conclusion 
After all is said and done. 

There’s a mighty lot depending 
On the man behind the gim. 

Better use a gun that fits you, 

Though its caliber be small, 

Than a mammoth mouthed old cannon 
That you can not shoot at 
You can’t kill game when you iniss it, 
Though your bullet weigh a ton. 

Just remember there is something 
In the man behind the gun. 


L. BAILEY. 

Be it twenty-five or thirty. 

Or up to the Ingest size. 

If the snooting stick is perfect, 

’Tisn’t there the secret lies. 

Let him have what bore he chooses, 

But before I bet my mon’, 

I would know the shooting metal 
In the man behind the gun. 

When you’re suffering with Buck fever, 
Or your nerves are on a “tear”; 

Your eyes are out of order 

And don’t catch the notches fair; 

You can miss your game dead easy. 

And of course it mars your fun, 

But don’t lay it to your weapon; 

It’s the man behind the gu». 


So let them scrap and wrangle. 
I’ll not enter in their fight; 

For I’ve come to the conclusion. 
Which I’m sure is nearly right. 
Though the caliber’s the largest. 
Or the smallest ’neath the sun, 
There’s a mighty lot depending 
On the man behind the gua« 



FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The man who qnits when he gets enough, with plenty of game sdll in sight, is a real sportsman. 


TRYING TO BE FUNNY? 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Editor Recreation: 

Someone has forwarded me a recent 
copy of Recreation containing your char¬ 
acteristic complimentary article and pleas¬ 
ing picture of myself. I gather in glanc¬ 
ing over your magazine that Recreation 
approves of shooting 200 ducks a day. 
Tws is a tall limit but worthy the high 
aims and standard reached by Recrea¬ 
tion in other directions. With these views 
it was somewhat of a surprise that you 
should publish a picture containing only 
80 ducks. These few birds were obtained 
in 4 hours, and not in 2 days, as stated in 
your article. The law in Utah is 40 ducks 
a man per day, and as there were 2 men in 
the boat, it entitled a bag of 80 ducks. As 
soon as they were obtained we pulled out 
for home. This was on a Saturday when 
there were many shooters at the camp and 
I could only be accompanied by my regu¬ 
lar companion. From Tuesday to Friday 
I used to take out 4 men in the boat, so 
that with myself, the boat could lawfully 
bring home 200 ducks, your exact ap¬ 
proved limit. Arriving on the shooting 
ground, a big boat blind was piade with 
the 4 men in the rear end of the blind, with 
a box of cigars and a bottle of old rye 
among them to wet their whistles. 

Then we were ready, when the ducks 
came in sight, for all 5 men to call, each in 
a different key, and in an expert and inter- 
#*^ting manner, which rarely failed to bring 
the ducks right up over the 150 decoys that 
were artistically set out in front of us. 

At noon, when the shooting quieted 
down, the 4 men would go in different di¬ 
rections over the marsh, and the ducks, dis- 
tiurbed while resting, would almost always 
come to mv big bunch of decoys. You will 
regret to hear that the boat never quite 
reached your high standard of 200 ducks, 
the full legal quota. The best bags re¬ 
turned were 197 ducks and 3 geese, 187 
ducks and one goose; 183 ducks and ii 
geese, one swan. The birds were all fat 
and mostly redheads, mallards and pin¬ 
tails. All the game was sent to Salt Lake 
City, given away and distributed among 
the different charitable institutions, except 
one batch of some 300 ducks that were 
given away in Ogden. 

If you had only put a stamp on the let¬ 
ter you claim to have mailed to me, it 
would have given me great pleasure to 
forward you a large photograph of 
the “Best Day,” 197 ducks and 3 
geese, hiccly hung up m the form of a 


bower, with the 4 men underneath, each 
holding his pump “ gas-pipe ” gun, with the 
box of cigars, ^as. empty, and the bottle 
of whiskey, also extra dry, in front of them. 
In the centre is yours truly with 3 double 
barrel guns ana 3 shell cases, each hold¬ 
ing 200 cartridges. The whole makes a 
grandly artistic and sportsmanlike picture 
that I feel sure would have greatly pleased 
you, and once having seen it, you never 
would give a second thought to a little bag 
of 80 ducks. Now, I can not say I quite 
agree with you or quite approve of shoot¬ 
ing 200 ducks a day; yet, imder the present 
laws of many States, it can be done. Still 
I am with you heart and soul in your fight 
to a finish against game hogs. It is my 
humble opinion, even if it does clash with 
yours, that 50 game birds of any kind in 
one day should be enough for any man or 
party. With such a small number of birds 
to get, the sportsman could start late in the 
day and get back early, and even then have 
a respectable bag of birds. Rest assured 
that law abiding people and good sports¬ 
men, like myself, will never break the law. 
The present game laws in many States may 
be faulty, but that is not the sportsman s 
fault. I expect to go South in a few days, 
on a month^s shooting trip, to a place where 
last year 100 quails and snipe were an aver¬ 
age daily bag. This year 1 intend to stop 
after poimding them for 50 birds a day. I 
shall only take 6,000 shells with me. Will 
write you of my luck on my return. Mean¬ 
while, I wish you every success in driving 
the game hogs out of business. 

H. Gardner. 

You are pot only a game butcher, but 
a liar as well. Recreation never advo¬ 
cated killing 200 ducks in a day, and you 
know it, if you know anything outside of 
your feed trough. Possibly you mean it 
as a joke. If so, it is as high a grade of 
humor as one might expect from your 
level. If some Southern sportsman where 
you threaten to go and kill 50 ducks a day 
does not put a charge of buckshot into 
your carcass before you get out of there, 
he will be neglecting nis duty to his fellow 
men.— Editor. 


BE CONTENT WITH FEW. 

Some time ago Mr. Ralph Widdicomb of 
this city handed me a postal from you 
«vhich said: “Is it true you killed 100 grouse 
in one day?” He asked me to reply to it, 
but I shortly after went North into the 
woods, and only remembered it on finding 
the postal when I returned. Last autnipp 
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Mr. Widdicomb and I hunted grouse 
together 17 days. We have hunted to¬ 
gether o£F and on for the last 14 years, 
&10W the country, are fairly good shots, 
and have excellent dogs. We are not and 
never will be game hogs. Our score during 
the season was 255 grouse, or an average of 
15 each trip. Mr. Widdicomb killed 130 
and I 125. We never “cleaned out” any 
locality, and can hunt over the same ground 
next year as we did last with the assurance 
of equal success. 

I ao not know who conveyed to you the 
interesting information you received, but 
feel that we should not go on record as 
killing more game than we ought. 

Stewart E. White, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ANSWER. 

No, you arc not exactly g^me hogs, but 
you come mighty near the line. You aver¬ 
aged 127 birds each for the season. That is 
at least twice as many as any decent sports¬ 
man should ever kill in a year. Your shoot¬ 
ing would not have been excessive 10 or 
20 years ago, when birds were abundant; 
but at this day, when the birds are threat¬ 
ened with extermination everywhere,* any 
man should be satisfied with 50 in a year, 
and the best plan for killing this number 
would be to take 10 days for it, limiting 
your bag to 5 bird.«i each day. Suppose 
you get these in 5 hours in the morning, so 
much the better. You can find 100 things 
in the woods every day to interest you and 
occupy your time without killing something 
every few minutes. Several States now 
have laws limiting the number of grouse 
which any man may kill in a day to 10, and 
Pennsylvania has a bill before her legisla¬ 
ture to reduce the legal number from 10 
to 5. It is nearly sure that this bill will 
pass. New York has a law limiting the 
number which any man may kill in a year 
to 36. That is too many for any Eastern 
State. In Michigan you have more birds 
than we, and it might yet be permissible 
to kill 50 in a season, but but no man should 
kill more than that, even if the law allowed 
him to kill 1,000.— Editor. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT FINED. 

I enclose a clipping which I think will 
interest Recreation readers. 

Last week Prof. O. C. Haffermann, president of 
Lexinffton University, visited friends at Bethany 
College. Before returning he concluded to spend a 
day hunting. Accordingly he set out early Satur¬ 
day with a gun and dogs and succeeded in bagging 
38 quails, ^turday night he came to Wellsburg 
to take the train for home, and while he waited 
he told a friend of his success. Unfortunately 
Game Warden Henry Gasmire heard it. He ar¬ 
rested the Professor and caused him to appear be¬ 
fore ^uire Russell to answer to the charges of 
shooting quails oxit of season, of hunting without the 
license required of hunters from another State, 
and of shooting more than a dozen quails in one day. 
The Professor paid Sao and costs for his day’s 
sport.—Morgantown News. 

I not;ic^4 that ^ou roasted a who 


wanted to advertise ferrets. I wish all edi¬ 
tors wcmld do the same. Ferrets have about 
exterminated rabbits here. One day last 
fall a friend and I, with 2 good dogs, 
hunted over territory where 4 years ago 
we started 25 or 30 rabbits. All we saw 
was one rabbit, and that was floating dead 
in an old well. My companion suggested 
that the rabbit had seen us coming, had 
mistaken us for some of the ferret brigade, 
and had concluded it was e^isier to drown 
than to be punched to death in a bag. 

B. S. White, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Why should the editor say “unfortu¬ 
nately Game Warden Gasmire heard of it ?” 
I consider it a great piece of luck for the 
cause of game protection. Gasmire is a 
man after my own heart, and I trust he 
may be fortunate enough to hear of eveiy 
man who violates the game or fish law in 
his district for the next 10 years. 

I always like a man who himts big game 
successfidly. The president of Lexing¬ 
ton University was big game in this in¬ 
stance and he should have known better. 
In fact, he should be teaching his pupils 
proper respect for the laws of the land, in¬ 
stead of setting them an example in the 
way of breaking those laws. The board 
of regents or trustees of the college he pre¬ 
sides over should promptly relieve him 
from duty and put a man at the head of 
that institution who will bring iip the pu¬ 
pils in the way they should go.— Editor. 


OTHERS APPEAL FOR THE GREY 
SQUIRREL. 

I am plea.sed to see your appeal for the 
preservation of the grey squirrel. I do 
not see how any lover of nature and the 
creatures of the woods can fail to second 
such a motion. No creature which crosses 
the path of the nature lover appeals more 
openly to his better nature than this 
handsome, vigorous, cheery little fellow. 
He personifies the very charm of woodland 
life, the freedom of it, the hardihood that 
comes from honest toil and the ability 
to outwit all enemies but man. I have 
seen his numbers in Massachusetts dwindle 
from comparative plenty to general scarcity 
and I know that in New Hampshire the 
beech and oak woods which knew him 
well are seeing his sure and ultimate ex¬ 
tinction. 

I am aware of his migratory nature in 
times of food scarcity and there may be 
many other contributing causes in the mat¬ 
ter of his decline; but none is so important 
a factor as his relentless pursuit with dog 
and gim. It is usually done by the hunter 
who can not find success or pleasure in 
shooting on the wing, who places chief 
reliance on the squirrel’s innate curiosity 
to lead him to his death. Let us spare him 
fxx)m the general destruction which future 
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generations will lay at the door of the 
hunters of the 20th century. Let us keep 
his graceful form and cheerful presence to 
lead our children to the woods when the 
grouse, the woodcock and the quail we 
lov’e so well shall hav’e joined the passenger 
pigeon and the wood duck in a regretable 
extinction. 

Ernest Russell, Worcester, Mass. 

You have said a true and valuable word 
in behalf of the grey squirrel. We ought 
in some way to make it a crime to shoot any 
souirrel anywhere, red, grey or black. 
Tnere is no animal oiu* woods. East or West, 
could less afford to lose than the different 
species of the grey squirrel. 

David S. Jordan, 
Stanford University, Cal. 


A WELCOME RECRUIT. 

I am greatly interested in game protec¬ 
tion, and being one of the class of much 
criticised game wardens, I sympathize 
with you in your efforts along this line. 

Five years ago I was one of the worst 
poachers in this county. Recreation 
opened my eyes to the wrong I was doing. 
I stopped. Next came a desire to induce 
others to do likewise. I talked game pro¬ 
tection wherever I thought it would do 
any good, but found it needed something 
more than talk to persuade some people. 
During the years *97 and ’98 there were 4 
cases brought up for violations of the game 
laws, but owing to the prejudice existing 
and because of the wardens not bringing 
the right kind of evidence, 3 of the 4 were 
acquitted. They were all undoubtedly 
guilty. Our game was going fast and the 
ffshing was poor. 

The next year I tackled the thing. I re¬ 
alized I was up against a hard proposition, 
and was advised to drop it, being told I 
wouM lose all my friends. Well, I have 
lost some, and it has cost me a good deal 
in a business way; but I have the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that the laws are more 
respected and that game and hsh are on 
the increase. During '99 and 1900 I brought 
25 or 26 cases and secured convictions in 
every case. 

Our system of game protection is not en¬ 
couraging to the local wardens. We get 
only the regular fees allowed a sheriff, in 
case we catch and convict our man. If we 
don’t catch him, which often happens, we 
we have to make out our bill for expenses, 
and as often as not that is disallowed. 
There is a prospect of a change in the near 
future, as sportsmen all over the State arc 
disgusted with the present system. 

Mark Craw, 

Game Warden, Traverse City, Mich. 


EDITORS FALL IN LINE. 

I enjoy Recreation more than any 
other periodical that reaches my desk. 
Your hog roasts are the best item on the 
bill of fare. Here is a clipping from the 
Dayton, (Ohio) Herald: 

Mr. C. F. Weinman has returned from Frankfort, 
Ross county, after a week’s hunt. He reports that 
the local K. of P. lodge of Frankfort divided its 
membership and started out to secure the necessary 
game for a big supiier. There were about 50 men 
on a side, and they started at 6 in the morning, 
with the understanding that everybody was to be 
in at 8:30 P. M. 

The party that returned on time and won the 
count repKjrted a 18 rabbits, 6 squirrels, 1 woodcock 
and 103 quails. After the time limit had expired, 
the other party returned with additional counts to 
the numlw of 118, nwking a total slaughter of 536. 
Such a killing of the innocents is an outrage in any 
civilized community. That a body of intelligent 
men, representing an order whose object is the ele¬ 
vation and betterment of mankind, should be a 
party to such an affair, seems incredible. Surely 
the laws are lax that permit such wholesale slaughter 
and the running at large of such a gang of remorse^ 
less game fiends. 

If above be true, K. of P. must stand for 
Kings of Porkers. 

J. E. Cavey, M.D., West Alexandra, O. 

ANSWER. 

Here is an editor who has hit the trail in 

ursuit of the game hog. Every month 

get more clippings of this character from 
local newspapers than I did in the previous 
month. However, these newspaper men 
rarely know what publication set the pace 
for them in roasting game hogs; but the 
readers of Recreation know. May this 
wholesome sentiment continue to spread 
until every newspaper editor in the whole 
country gets into line. When the day 
comes that the game butcher invariably 
gets a thrust in the neck when he makes a 
big bag instead of being patted on the back 
by his local newspaper, the millenium of 
game protection will have arrived.— Edi¬ 
tor. 


RESULTS ARE WHAT COUNT. 

The answer you gave the man who wrote 
of killing 19 antelope in Wyoming was all 
right, but the way you abuse game hogs in 
general does not meet with the approval of 
as many readers of Recreation as you 
may believe. 

If you must roast people do so in a less 
abusive manner. If you were talking face 
to face with some of your readers in the 
West, and used such abusive terms as you 
sometimes apply to them in Recreation, 
there would be trouble in a hurry. I am 
not another “scjuealing game hog.” I do 
not run deer with dogs, have not used a 
shot gun for 15 years, and I am never seen 
in company with a man who uses bird dogs. 

A. A. Haines, Armington, Mont. 

ANSWER. 

I hope to make several more trips to 
the West before I die, and I fully expect 
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that if I should come in contact with 
some of the men whom I have branded, I 
should Imve to do some shooting in self de¬ 
fence. Possibly some one of them may get 
the drop on me; but if so, I shall not be the 
first man to die in a good cause. 

If these men want me to quit calling 
them game hogs, they must quit being 
game hogs. That is the only remedy 
while I live, and run Recreation. I am 

not trying to reform the game hogs, by any 

means. 1 am trying to make them and 
their work so disreputable that all decent 
men and boys will avoid being led into their 
ways. In this work I am succeeding to a 
much greater extent than you or any other 
man outside of this office can ever know. It 
is true I have lost many good friends 
on accoimt of my work, but it is because 
they do not know the results of it.— 
Editor. 


SHOULD JOIN THE ARMY. 

The F. G. Williams, of Ferndale, Cal., 
who bagged 6i ducks one day last fall is a 
prominent business man of that town, and, 

I under.stand, is president of the gun club 
there. I have been told that he frequently 
shoots 30 or 40 ducks in a day. I think you 
could tea<^h him that 20 ducks should satis¬ 
fy any man for one day’s shoot. 

Every man who can afford a gun and 
ammunition can afford to put up $i 
a year to help protect and increase the sup¬ 
ply of game by joining the L. A. S. I 
think the reason many do not join, who 
otherwise would, is that they think the 
League was organized chiefly to protect 
game for the rich sportsmen. Yet you can 
hardly blame some of us who live here in 
the mountains. The deer feed on our 
ranges, and in some cases destroy our 
orchards and gardens. Then the city hunt¬ 
er, who can have his meat brought to his 
door during the close season, comes out 
when the season opens and kills 15 or 20 
deer, and perhaps a steer belonging to the* 
rancher. So long as such work goes on we 
cannot expect the rancher to go without 
meat, and furnish range for deer in order 
that strangers may slaughter them. As a 
rule, the rancher or stockman kills but few 
deer in a year, and those only for food. 
With some L. A. S. members scattered 
through the mountains, and a limit placed 
on the number of deer and other game ani¬ 
mals and birds one man may kill, game in 
this country would increase so all could 
have a share. 

Your war against those who slaughter 
game in great numbers will not be in vain. 
I hope to see the day when every man 
who hunts will be a member of the League. 

D. S. Ballard, Bridgeville, Cal. 


DEER, PISH AND OAME H009. 

I am greatly interested in your excellent 
magazine, and always begin to hang arountl 
the newsstand a week before its arrival, 
i am specially pleased at your stand for the 
protection of game. 

Game is plentiful here. Deer are fre¬ 
quently seen within a mile of town, while 
10 miles from here they are plentiful, and 
there are a few bear. Small game is 
abundant, rabbits, ruffed grouse, prairie 
chickens and squirrels being found within 
an hour’s walk from town. Quails are 
greatly on the increase. They are so tame 
in some cases that they come every morn¬ 
ing to eat with farmers* chickens. We 
have few ducks here. It is doubtful 
whether there are 25 killed here in a year. 
We have a few woodcocks, but I do not 
believe 10 persons in town know we have 
them. 

We have little fishing; a few trout, rock 
bass and pickerel. A dam went out in the 
Eau Claire river, the only large river near 
here, last summer and a great many pick¬ 
erel came up the river. As soon as it was 
known, every large pool was dynamited or 
seined. In 2 weeks there'was not a pick¬ 
erel left. 

Some parties were found seining arid 
fined $i a pound for all the fish found in 
their possession. There are few game hogs 
here, but plenty of fish hogs. Quite a num¬ 
ber of our sportsmen take Recreation, and 
all are delighted with it. Success to you. 
I wish your circulation were 300,000. I am 
a friend of the “little red devil’’ in spite 
of all said against him. 

Edgar Secor, Augusta, Wis. 


STOP THE SALE OF GAME. 

My only recreation the past 26 years 
has been duck shooting. I have shot on 
Illinois river the last 16 years. Unless 
something is done it will be impossible to 
get ducks on the Illinois in 2 or 3 years 
more. It has been said by a college pro¬ 
fessor, I 'believe, that it would be impossible 
to exterminate ducks with the shot gun. 
It has also been said that their diminishing 
number is due to the gathering of their 
eggs for commercial purposes. If this is 
true, could the destruction of the eggs be 
stopped? T. S. Hitt, M.D., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

ANSWER. 

The college professor is entirely wrong 
in his statement. The ducks and geese 
have been reduced probably 75 per cent, in 
the past 10 years by the shot gun; but not 
in the hands of sportsmen. It is the market 
hunter who follows the ducks from the 
Canada border to the Gulf of Mexico; who 
shoots them all fall, winter and spring, and 
ships them to market. That is what will 
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clean them up in 5 years if the sale 
of game is not stopped. There is little 
commercial traffic in the eggs of wild 
ducks and geese. There is a provision 
in the Dingley bill which absolutely pro¬ 
hibits the shipment of eggs or any prod¬ 
uct of the eggs of game birds into this 
country from Canada. Of course the In¬ 
dians and some of the white people in the 
far North, the nesting grounds of these 
birds, do gather their eggs and eat them, 
but that would not make much impression 
if the sale of the birds could be stopped.— 
Editor. 


THE LIMIT VARIES. 

Please tell me how many ducks, quails 
and chickens a man may kill without 
making a hog of himself. 

Louis Niles, Sioux City, la. 

ANSWER. 

It is difficult to answer your question 
explicitly. Local conditions govern this 
matter to some extent. It may be gen¬ 
erally stated, however, that no man should 
kill more than 15 quails, ducks or chickens 
in any one day anywhere. There may be 
some exceptions to this rule in States 
where game is abundant; for instance, in 
Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory a 
man might reasonably be allowed to kill 
20 to 25 birds a day. On the other hand, 
in New York, Pennsylvania or New Eng¬ 
land, where quails are exceedingly scarce, a 
man who would kill more than 10 in a day 
would be CTeedy, 

In Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, no man 
should kill more than 15 ducks or chickens 
in a day nor more than 100 of these birds in 
a season, no matter what his opportunity 
may be. The laws of Colorado allow a 
man to kill 50 ducks in a day; in other 
words, the laws of that State allow a man to 
make a hog of himself. In my judgment, 
no decent sporstman would kill more than 
15 or 25 ducks in a day at the outside, not¬ 
withstanding the legal provision. An^ 
man can keep on shooting all day, but it 
takes a gentleman and a true sportsman to 
stop when he gets enough, with plenty of 
game still in sight.— Editor. 


ON THE ST. REGia 

I spent 13 weeks in the Adirondacks last 
summer and fall, and much of that time In 
or about Brandon, Franklin county, N. Y. 
The village is reached by the New York & 
Ottawa R. R. There are 2 hotels Jn the 
place. One. kept by Henry Lewis, is well 
equippedv as compared with the ordinary 
country hotels, and the rates are reasonable. 
The St. Reps river flows within a mile of 
the hotel and furnishes px)d duck and deer 
hunting. On the 16 mile level from Bran¬ 
don, to the State dam, opportunities are fre¬ 


quent for getting a deer. In a good season, 
when the water is not too high, hunters 
often report seeing an average of one deer 
to each of the 16 miles. It would be hard 
to find a better trout stream than the St. 
Regis, and in the spring even the novice 
can catch trout there without difficulty. 
The scenery of the region is fine. From 
the hotel one can see mountain peaks in al¬ 
most any direction, Mt. Marcy, Whiteface, 
Blue Mountain, Buck Mountain and St. 
Regis being among the number. St. Regis 
is easily accessible for climbing, and from 
its summit can be seen 64 lakes and ponds. 
There are several efficient guides living in 
the village, and ?. sportsman securing the 
.services of Walt Stevens, Dunham Allen, 
Geo. Campbell, or Ed. Le Tray may be 
sure of a good time and game enough. 

Albert C. Coon, Oswego, N. Y. 


COSTLY VENISON. 

Jtist how many persons will get into trouble over 
the deer that was found concealed in the storehouse 
at Wertz & Guncheon’s lumber camp is difficult to 
tell. One of the most startling things in connection 
with it is the statement made this afternoon that 
the venison, which is now being served to the patients 
of the Williamsport hospital, was meant to be served 
at a banquet to have been given in Washington, D.C. 

A man who says he is ac^ainted with the facts, 
stated at the alderman's office that a prominent 
citizen had written to certain men in the woods to 
get a deer for him and ship it as soon as possible. 
The deer was secured but the men seemed ^raid to 
ship it. The Lycomi^ Sportsmen’s Association 
gave the State authorities the necessary information 
and the finding of the deer’s carcass followed. As a 
result there will be no swell dinner at which this 
venison will be served. 

George Guncheon, who is of the firm of Wertz & 
Guncheon, came to the city this morning and at one 
o'clock went before Alderman Kellenbach for a hear¬ 
ing on a charge of having deer in his possession out 
of season. He pleaded not guilty. Constable 
Bunnell, of Waterville, who found the deer, stated 
that Mr. Guncheon opened the door of the building 
in which the deer was kept. It wea in Wertz & 
Guncheon’s lumber camp. The defendant offered 
no' defence and Alderman Kellenbach sentenced him 
to pay a fine of $100 and costs. Thit>ugh his at¬ 
torney, H. G. Troxell, he appealed the case. Bail 
was fixed at $300, which was furnished by H. C. 
Bubb, of this city.—Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. 


SHORTEN THE SEASON. 

Correspondents of newspapers in this 
locality nave expressed their opinion that 
the deer season ought to close earlier. I 
think as well as they, that the law should 
be changed and the season shortened by 
at least 10 days. I should not change the 
opening day, but if the season ended 10 
days earlier it would give hunters 
time enough to kill all the deer that can be 
spared. If the present law continues in 
force, and snow comes every year as early 
as it did this, our Adirondack deer will in 
a short time be exterminated. Along the 
A. & St. L. R. R., from every station‘be¬ 
yond White Lake, deer were brought out 
by the score. The snow was so deep that 
they had begun to yard, and anyone 
could kill the limit and more. Of course. 
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few hunters threw away the chance to get 
what they could. It is estimated that 
6,000 deer were brought out of the woods, 
to say nothing about those that were not 
brought out. I hope our law makers will 
look into this matter and change the law. 

W. T. Crill. Westemville. N. Y. 


STRAY BULLET OR STRONG BEVERAGE? 

Wisconsin papers have been publishing 
accounts of the killing or wounding of 
deer hunters by stray bullets in the woods. 
Excited by those reports some novices are 
tiying to persuade the Legislature to pro¬ 
hibit the use of high-power rifles in this 
State. I doubt if a man has ever been 
hit by a stray bullet in our deer country. 
It is everywhere heavily timbered, and a 
bullet could go but a short distance before 
striking a tree. The unfortunates who 
were shot received their injuries at the 
hands of hunters too muddled to know a 
deer from a man, or a swaying bush from 
a bear. If high-power whisky could be 
kept out of the woods, high-power rifles 
would do no harm. In but lew cases is 
the hunter who shoots another manly and 
humane enough to assist his victim. Gen¬ 
erally he sneaiks away, leaving the sufferer 
to die or recover as best he may. Then 
the papers tell of another hunter hit by a 
“stray bullet.” 

Andrew J. Ellis, Waukesa, Wis. 


STOCK PUBLIC LANDS. 

In March Recreation I saw an article 
concerning the Cardeza party in which 
they were scored for the destruction of 
game. You say they took out licenses to 
kill 3i 5 or 8 caribou. I think a man who 
takes out a license to kin 5 or 8 caribou is 
as much a game hog as his unlicensed 
brother, who probably would also legalize 
his brutality if he could afford it. More¬ 
over, I think the fact that a man owns a 
private preserve is no excuse for his killing 
100 birds a day on that preserve. If game 
is so plentiful with him he should put 
some on the public lands, and give less 
fortunate men a chance. Our Legislature 
has just passed a law permitting owners 
and lessees of lands to kill hare and rab¬ 
bits at all seasons. That is a great mis¬ 
taken. In effect it permits the killing of 
anything at any time. 

J. R Jones, Dunmore, Pa. 


ADIEU WOOD BUFFALO. 

The wood buffalo, the noblest and one of the sole 
r^'maining remnants of the bison family not in captiv¬ 
ity. are becoming rapidly extinct according to a well 
known Northern trader now in Edmonton. The 
haunts of the wood buffalo lie a days’ travel from 
Fort Smith. For a nur'ber of years these animals 
have been protected by a law which prohibits the 
killing of them, but the ist of January. 1002. 
this protection expired. Notwithstanding this at¬ 
tempt by the government to prevent the extermina¬ 


tion of the animals, the trader r e f erred to was of the 
opinion they would be extinct in a few ye^. “There 
is not an animal in the herd,’’ he said, “that is 
under 3 years of age. The reason of this is that the 
wolves follow the bands day and night and kill the 
calves. There are only about 300 biiffalo left and 
their range is in a country of about aoo miles square. 
—Edmonton (Alberta. N. W. T.), Bulletin. 

The Canadian government should de¬ 
tail a company of its Northwestern 
mounted police to patrol the buffalo coim- 
try to keep htmters out of it, and to trap 
and kill off the wolves.— Editor. 


GAME NOTES. 

Will you kindly inform me when the sea¬ 
son closes on antelope in this State ? 

C. C. Keeler, Jr., Luella, Nebr. 

ANSWEB. 

I regret to say that the open season for 
antelope in your State is August 15th to 
November 15th, but I trust that neither 
ou nor any other decent sportsmen will 
ill an antelope in Nebraska or elsewhere at 
any time within the next 10 years. You 
and all the other good men in your State 
should unite in an effort to induce your 
State Legislature to pass a law prohibiting 
the killing of any antelope or elk before 
1912. Nearly all the other Stateshav¬ 
ing any antelope have passed such laws and 
Nebraska should have been one of the first 
instead of one of the last to adopt this im¬ 
portant measure.— Editor. 


We have had a great ducking season; 
batteries the first week sold, on an aver¬ 
age, for Si 00. and blinds did proportion¬ 
ately well. The Swan Island club, about 
the most prominent club on the soimd, 
has placed a limit—25, I think—on the 
numoer of ducks a member may kill in a 
day. This is in strong contrast to the 
Currituck club, where all records were 
broken, all guns averaging 100 ducks 
the opening day. Such large bags were 
possible because the Currituck marshes 
were baited long before the season opened. 
Though there has been a notable increase 
in all varieties of water fowl, it would be 
well if all our clubs would follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Swan Island'club and limit 
the slaughter. 

A.S. Doane, Waterlily, N. C. 


Out on one of the little flyways north of Ck>zad on 
Friday afternoon last, George A. Hoagland bagged 
47 mixed ducks, but Mr. Hoagland can kill ducks 
where other men wouldn’t even think of looking for 
them.—Omaha World. 

I wrote Mr. Hoagland. asking if this 
report was corre('t. Here is his reply: 

The report that I killed 47 ducks in one 
afternoon is not true. The only duck 
shoot I had last fall was about the last of 
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October. Then I spent a day with the 
teal and bagged 43. 

G. A. Hoagland, Omaha, Nebr. 

And that is at least 3 times as many as 
you should have killed in a day. Nowa¬ 
days decent sportsmen are content to 
quit when they get 10 or 15 ducks in a 
day's shooting.— Editor. 


In May Recreation I read a communi¬ 
cation from Quaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Having been a resident of Wyoming over 
30 years, I can not pass that by, though I 
presume I shall make Mr. Quaker’s bris¬ 
tles rise. I suppose it would please all 
the swine, if the people of Wyoming would 
say, “Come on, piggy, we have a few 
deer and antelope left, and you might pos¬ 
sibly find a live elk ready to be slaugh¬ 
tered.” Quaker is, undoubtedly, one of 
those .men who stop in their career of de¬ 
struction only when they can not find any¬ 
thing more to destroy. I assure him that 
the people of Wyoming will be only too 
glad to keep what game there is left and 
dispense with his porcine presence here¬ 
after. C. W. Morgareidge, Wolf, Wyo. 


The late Wm. S. Kimball of Rochester, 
N. Y., was the prime mover in introducing 
North Carolina and Virginia quail on this 
island in ’89-’9o. He also introduced cot¬ 
ton-tails, jack rabbits and white hares. 
People ^gan shooting the quails before 
they had time to increase, so we had a 
3-year prohibitive law passed by the Leg¬ 
islature. Since that expired the birds 
have had only the protection afforded by 
the State law. Natural conditions have 
prevented their becoming numerous. 
Neither Mr. Kimball nor I ever shot one, 
although they were turned out on the 
Kimball & Hills farms, nor have I heard 
of a man shooting them who was interested 
in bringing them here. 

Isaac Hills, ’Sconset, Mass. 


Let me confirm the statement made by 
Mr. John Sharp, State Fish and Game 
Commissioner of Utah, and ask you to 
turn your big guns on our law makers. 
Every word of Mr. Sharp’s statement is 
lamentably true. You brand a man that 
takes more than his share a hog. Try to 
find as good a name for men who have it 
in their power to preserve the fish, yet 
willfully Ignore and disregard their duty, 
and let millions of fish nm out in fields 
and meadows to die each year. They, like 
their constituents, meanly begrudge the 
few cents it would cost to screen their 
ditches and drains. 

H. D. Mapes, Ogden, Utah. 


Wild game was never so scarce at this season of 
the year as now, attributable to the stringency 
(k the laws of States tributary to Chicago’s supply. 
In some sections it is almost impossible to ship out 


in a legitimate way and in others the restrictions bn 
killing are so closely drawn as to prevent shippers 
from obtaining any considerable quantity. For¬ 
merly the venison supply was so ample that choice 
cuts cost about the same as the corresponding parts 
of beef, but this year prices are so advanc^ as to 
practically bar the use of deer meat from the tables 
of any save the wealthy. Venison is now quoted 
at 40 to 45 cents a pound, while at this time in 

g revious years it was selling at ao to 25 cents.— 
hicago Tribune. 

And the League did it. —Editor. 


Frank Bates, Medaiyville, Ind., shipped 
30 quails to Chicago in violation of 
State law. He was prosecuted by the 
United States District Attorney, under 
the Lacey law, and on conviction, was re¬ 
quired to pay fine and costs, amoimting 
to $61.48. It is hardly likely Frank made 
enough on the 30 qtiails to pay this fine 
and have anything left worth speaking of 
to lay aside for rent day. It would be 
more profitable for him to deal in domes¬ 
tic poultry hereafter, rather than in game. 


I thoroughly approve your campaign 
against the game hog. The only way 
game can possibly be preserved is for the 
people to co-operate with nature instead 
of always pulling against her. One way to 
accomplish this is by exposing the hogs 
and showing the foolishness of their acts. 
To me there is just as much pleasure in 
shooting at a target in the back yard as 
in shooting game, when there are no odds 
to overcome. 

Subscriber, Kansas City, Mo. 


Quails and grouse are so scarce here 
that they should be protected for a term 
of years. We would have good rabbit 
shooting if the farmers would allow himt- 
ing on their lands. They were so imposed 
on by hogs who shot poultry, tore down 
fences and did other damage, that they 
now refuse to allow any shooting whatever. 
A party from this town recently paid $27 
in fines and costs for himting on Simday 
in an acUoining county. 

Geo. F. Kunkel, Nazareth, Pa. 


While in the vicinity of Richmond, Va., 
last spring, I noticed many large flocks of 
robins. A boy told me they were flocking 
to go North. Then he astonished me by 
sa)nng he had killed and sold $17 worth 
of them and expected to kill lots more. 
So it seems we protect robins largely for 
the benefit of pot hunting boys in the 
South. It is a pity game laws can not be 
national in scope. 

J. R. Bray, Waverly, N. Y. 


I admire the gall displayed by A. E. 
McKenzie, of Denver, Colo., when he tried, 
in September Recreation, to coimter an 
anticipated roast. The bluff was a Httle 
too transparent, coming from a man who 
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admits having butchered t -^gon-load of 
ducks. If there were lo men like the 
editor of Recreation, there would not 
be a game hog left alive, even in Denver. 

John Nordstrom, Gothenbiirg, Neb. 

I have just returned from Florida, where 
I found quails more numerous than in any 
other State I have visited. Everywhere m 
Florida I found members of the L. A. S. 
and readers of Recreation. Mr. Pleas, of 
Chiplcy, told me the League was gaming 
steadily throughout the State, and that 
every year the game laws were better en¬ 
forced. L. Shannon, Audubon, Minn. 

On a recent trip to Pike coimty. Pa., I 
secured 2 bucks. One was a small 3" 
prong; the other was the largest deer that 
ever fell to my rifle, and I have himted 
many years in Maine and Canada. 
big buck weighed 218 pounds, dressed, and 
had large and symmetrical antlers. 

J. E. Kneedler, Phila., Pa. 

I wish Ohio would forbid the killing of 
squirrels, quails and grouse for a term of 
years. They are becoming exceedingly 
scarce in the Southeastern part of the 
State. In a forest where 2 small parties 
of campers killed 186 squirrels in one 
week a year or 2 ago, not a squirrel could 
be found last fall. , j 

Wade Mcllrath, Cleveland, O. 

Game is scarce here, quails and prairie 
chickens being nearly gone. Our season for 
quails and prairie chickens is September i 
to January i, yet I have seen men go out 
in June and July and kill quails. Rabbits 
are abundant, and in spring we have a few 
ducks and brant. 

Geo. La Grange, Genoa, Neb. 

Woodcock and grouse were scarce last 
season. Quails were abundant but under¬ 
sized. Our Game Commission hopes to 
secure the passage of a law protecting 
grouse for a term of years. Deer are fre¬ 
quently seen in Washington county. 

E. R. Lawrence, Westerly, R. I. 

Last winter was a favorable one for our 
quails, though they were mercilessly shot 
before and after the shooting season. Pinn¬ 
ated grouse seem to about hold their own. 
Fox squirrels are fairly plentiful, cotton 
tails almost a nuisance. 

Daniel Arrowsmith, Ellsworth, Ill. 


The use of decoys for water fowl 
and shore bird shooting should be pro¬ 
hibited. Such shooting can hardly be called 
sport; anybody can hit birds on the ground 
or water. At best it is pot shooting at an 



I notice in May Recreation that G. 
H., of Mason City, Iowa, says rabbits 
are a nuisance in this State, and that fer¬ 
rets should be used to hunt them. He is 
mistaken. Rabbits are not over abundant, 
and they should have a close season like 
all other game. 

F. J. Nichols, Atlantic, Iowa. 

The Brown's Tract Guides* Association held 
their annual meeting at Boonville, January 9, and 
dected the following officers: President, Rich¬ 
ard Crego; Vice-President, Garry A. Riggs; Sec¬ 
retary and Treasurer, A. M. Church. 

There are now 400 members belonging to the 
association and the organisation is doing excellent 
work for the protection of game in the Adiron¬ 
dack forests.—Utica (N. Y.) Press, 

Rabbits are so abimdant here that it is 
no fim to himt them with a shot gun. Our 
duck shooting has been spoiled by the 
draining of the swamps. I got 5 ducks 
one day last season, but that was excep¬ 
tional luck. 

Jack Mallard, Rochelle, Ill. 

Duck shooting was better last fall than 
for several years. Had a 10 days’ camp¬ 
ing and shooting trip and killed in all 59 
ducks. My biggest bag in one day was 14. 

I could have killed more, but was satis¬ 
fied. S. E. Sangster, Pt. Perry, Can. 

Game here last season was more plenti¬ 
ful than usual, particularly grouse, quails 
and rabbits. Some of the boys have had 
a few good days wdth black ducks, which 
also seemed more abundant than they 
have been the past 2 seasons. 

E. W. S., Westerly, R. I. 

Quails and rabbits are plentiful, but 
grouse arc scarce. You could not find a 
woodcock here if you traveled 25 miles. 

Alex. Webster, Beaver, Pa. 

I am much in sympathy with your war on 
game hogs. Keep it hot and heavy. 
Turn the 30-30’s on them. 

L. A. Jordan, Saylesville, R. I. 

Game has increased materially here since 
the passage of the law forbidding its ship¬ 
ment out of the State. 

L. B. Gilmore, Blooming Valley, Pa. 

Game is scarce here. Unless an extended 
close season is put on prairie chickens they 
will soon be gone. Everett Brown, 
Pleasant Grove, Ind. 

Quails are abundant here. Other game 
is scarce. So, also, are fur bearing animals. 
Chas. Wilson, New Lenington, Qhio. 

The severe weather and deep snow of 
February killed off most of the quails here. 

H. T. Rice, PainesviUc, Ohio, 
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almanac for salt water fishermen. 

The following will be found acctirate and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City: 

Kinghsh—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning 

Plaice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-hsh, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Ebb, daytime exclusively. 

Spanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metal 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
November. Haunts: The surf, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs, 
Calico crabs, small eels, menhaden. Time and 
tide. Night, half flood to flood, to half ebb. 

The Drums, Red and Black. Tune to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: The surf and mouths of large bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Blackfish—Tautog, April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide: Daytime flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Cape May Goody. 
August to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide: Day and night flood. 

Croker—^July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of bays. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day flood. 

Snapper—Young of Blue Fish. August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Rivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden; trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts: Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, shedder crabs. Time and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
surf. Baits: Sand laut, spearing. Time and tide: 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Haunts: Open 
sea surf, large b^s. Baits: Clams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squeteague, Squit. June to October. 
Haunts: Surf, all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, led^ mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. Time and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Horse Hackerel. June to November 
I St. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Baits: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not affected by tides. 


LAKE MASHIPACONG. 

BARTON W. EVERMANN. 

In the New Jersey moimtams, some 10 
miles South of Port Jervis, on the Erie 
railroad, lies Lake Mashipacong. The 
drive from the railroad station to the lake 
is an interesting one. Crossing the Nave- 
sink near its mouth in the edge of the 
town, the road for a few miles passes 
through well kept farms and by comfort¬ 
able farm houses. Here the road is smooth 
and the team jogs along at a fairly good 
speed, but not too fast to prevent one from 
taking in the many beauties of the scene 
around. Then the road makes a turn to 


the left and begins to ascend. The grade 
becomes more and more steep, the rocks 
in the road become distressingly numer¬ 
ous, the horses slow up, the driver remarks 
that “it is best to go a leetle slow along 
here,” and we brace ourselves and hold 
on. We soon see, however, that though 
there are some rocks in the road they are 
neither large nor troublesome, and, dis« 
missing them from our mind, we take 
note of the things by the wayside. The 
road is narrow, and the trees, in many 
places, arch it over, forming brilliant cano* 
pies under which we drive. It was early 
October, the best of all the year, when the 
trees are glorious in their liveries of golden 
yellow, russet, red, and changing green. 
The maples and oaks are richest, while the 
chestnuts, though yet green, are begin¬ 
ning to show yellow on the exposed 
leaves. Most of the timber is second 
growth and only an occasional old tree is 
seen. There is one, in a field—a huge old 
chestnut with gnarled trunk and scraggy 
branches—standing out in the open and 
receiving no protection from sun or frost. 
Here is another, by the roadside; an old 
patriarch which has been spared these 
100 years, since the.farm was opened, 
mayhap by the great-grandparents of the 
honest, frugal farmer who to-day dwells 
in the house hard by. What happiness 
that old tree has brought to the 3 or 4 
generations of children who have played 
in its shade, climbed among its branches, 
and eaten of its delicious, wholesome 
fruit! Sturdy country lads and lasses 
they doubtless were I The old tree has seen 
them coming on in overlapping numbers, 
the older ones growing still older and 
coming to the tree less often as time went 
on, and finally returning only at long 
intervals or not at all; but little tots com¬ 
ing on more dr less regularly every year 
to take their places; and the immortality 
of the child to the tree and of the tree in 
the mind of the child is not a mere fancy. 

Only a few children play about the old 
tree now, for we found npe nuts on the 
ground under it. I wonder if many of 
those who knew it in the days agone 
are still alive; do they sometimes yearn for 
the shade and the cool and the peace of 
the old chestnut tree? I hope they do; 
for one is not happy when he forgets his 
childhood and the scenes of childhood's 
days. 

We go on up the hill slowly and admir¬ 
ingly. The trees crowd in upon us and the 
way grows narrower.' At one place the 
driver stops and bids us look back down 
the road to the valley below and the blue 
hills far beyond. The view was beautiful; 
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even the driver’s soul was touched by its 
beauty; and the little child on the seat 
beside me clapped her hands in ecstacy, 
then gazed in open-eyed \/onder. Natur¬ 
alist, child and driver all felt heart thrills 
as they drank in the beauty and restfulness 
of the scene. All are poets more or less; 
only the proper stimulus is needed. 

Soon the lake was reached and, after a 
clean and wholesome dinner, which the 
good housewife soon prepared for us, we 
wended our way across the little meadow 
and down to the lake. 

Lake Mashipacong is a pretty little body 
of water nestling among low hills and 
covering about 100 acres. The shores 
rise well but gently everywhere except 
at the head and at the outlet. They are, 
in most places, well covered with a neavy 
growth of chestnut, maple, alder, oaks, 
sassafras, etc. The shores, except at the 
upper and lower ends, are dry and ad¬ 
mirably suited for cottage locations. At 
the head of the lake is a large cranberry 
marsh in which I spent most pleasantly 
an entire afternoon, so many interesting 
things did it contain. Great beds of soft, 
yielding sphagnum moss in which one 
sinks to his knees; ozier willows, button- 
bushes and other small, bushy shrubs 
here and there; isolated pitcher plants 
resting on the sphagnum, the bright green 
and purple of their leaves contrasting 
pleasingly with the pale or bleached 
green of the sphagnum; and then a multi¬ 
tude of little cranberry bushes scattered 
profusely everywhere, their vari-colored 
berries resting lightly on the soft sphag¬ 
num bed. Bright red, blood red, wine- 
colored, purplish, and waxy or creamy 
white, with red and purple spots and 
blotches, they were; jewels in a setting of 
modest green. And what quantities there 
were of them! 

The immediate shores of Lake Mashipa¬ 
cong are in many places somewhat rocky 
but low and easily accessible. In the 
shallow water near shore are some large 
boulders, gravel and slabs of sandstone; 
and patches of water-shield and white 
water lily g;row here and there. Near the 
head of the lake the fragrant, waxy water 
lilies were still blooming. 

Many soundings were taken and the 
depth of the lake was determined. One 
line was run the long way of the lake and 
as nearly through the middle as possible. 
A sounding was taken every five oar- 
strokes, which gave 27 soundings. The 
depth was found to be uniformly 12 to 15 
feet. The greatest depth was at the 
12th, 13th and 14th soundings from the 
Sbuth end. Another line was nm nearer 
the West side and 18 stations were made, 
the greatest depth found being 14J feet 
and the least 12 feet. Of the 45 soundings 
taken, one was at ii feet, 13 were at 12 


feet, 10 were at 13 ^eet, 17 were at 14 
feet, one was at 14J feet, and three were 
at 15 feet. It thus appears that the 
depth is remarkably uniform. The bot¬ 
tom in all the deeper parts is of soft mud 
or decaying vegetation. 

October first, at 4 P. M., when the tem¬ 
perature of the air was 66®, that of the 
surface of the water was 64° and that of 
the bottom, at a depth of 10 feet, was 62®. 
At another station the surface tempera¬ 
ture was 64° and the bottom, in 12 feet, 
62.5®. 

Animal life in Lake Mashipacong is 
abundant. Fish food is there in great 
profusion and the lake can support a 
great number of such game and food fishes 
as the large-mouth black bass, pickerel 
and pike. Some collecting was done and 
the following species of fishes were foimd to 
inhabit the lake: 

1. Common bullhead, Ameiurus nebu- 
losus. Quite common. 

2. White sucker, Caiosiomus commers- 
onii. Said to be common. 

3. Chub Erimyzon sucetta. Sev¬ 

eral young examples obtained. 

4. Roach, A hr amis crysokncas. Quite 
common and excellent food for bass. 

5. Common eel, Anguilla chrysypa. Said 
to be common at times. 

6. Banded pickerel, Lucius americanus. 

7. Common Eastern pickerel, Lucius 
reticulatus. 

Both of these pickerels seem to be quite 
common and to reach a good size, the 
latter often weighing 4 pounds or more. 
Those usually caught run from i pound 
to 2 or 3 pounds. Both are excellent 
game fish and delicious food when fried 
or baked. These 2 species may be 
readily distinguished. The banded pick¬ 
erel has usually 12 (ii to 13) branchios- 
tegal rays, ii or 12 rays in the dorsal, and 
II or 12 rays in the anal; while the com¬ 
mon Eastern pickeVel has 14 to 16 branchi- 
ostegal rays, 14 dorsal and 13 anal rays. 

In the former the color is dark green, 
the side with about 20 distinct curved 
blackish bars; while the latter is greenish, 
with many dark curved lines and streaks, 
mostly horizontal and always more or less 
reticulated, hence the specific name. 

8. Common sunfish or bluegill, Lepo~ 
mis pallidus. Common. 

9. Large-mouth black bass, Microp- 
terus salmoides. A small plant of this 
important game fish was made in this 
lake some time ago. The lake is splen¬ 
didly adapted to this species and it will 
no doubt thrive well in it. 

The following species of mollusks were 
collected in the lake: 

Anodonta caiaracta, Planorhis campan- 
ulatus, Limncca catascopium, Sphtmum 
rhomhoideum, and Sphcerium striatinum. 
The first is a fresh water mussel or clam. 
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the second and third are small snails, and 
the other 2 arc small bivalve shells. 

Apparently the most abundant animal 
in the lake is the little newt, or eft, Diemic- 
tylus viridescens, which in the fall literally 
swarms everywhere in the shallow water 
along the shores. They were seen every¬ 
where and hundreds of them were collected. 
This little salamander lives only for a 
portion of its existence in the water, the 
rest of its life being spent on the land. 
It does no harm in any way, but doubtless 
serves to some extent as food for car¬ 
nivorous fishes. 


CONCERNING THE NORTH DAKOTA HERD. 

I see from the December number of 
Recreation that an attorney of New York 
has been found so hard up for a job as to 
take up the case of those game hogs re¬ 
ferred to on page 360 of November Recre¬ 
ation. 1 think he should be glad to settle 
it out of court, for any decent attorney 
would be ashamed to take it into court; 
but if he does have a trial, your 32,000 
loyal subscribers, of whom I am one, will 
contribute enough to fight a dozen such 
cases. 

What gentleman would want or should 
catch more than a dozen such bass in a 
day! What could he do with them? 
Nothing but make a holy show of him¬ 
self. He should have left the greater 
number of those fish in the lake, to prop¬ 
agate for future use. It is like such men 
to try to hide behind the position they 
hold in that county by the suffrages of de¬ 
cent people. 

Hundreds of beautiful lakes all over the 
Northern part of our grand old State of 
Ohio have been depleted by just such 
swine, so we are compelled to go hundreds 
of miles North or East to get any good 
fishing. Keep right after the fish and 
game hogs, Brother Shields, and every 
true, loyal gentleman sportsman in Amer¬ 
ica will applaud your action and give you 
financial aid. 

A. G. W., Toledo, Ohio. 

You have sized up correctly the fish 
hogs whose pictures appear in November 
Recreation, on page 360. They are of the 
kind we soldiers used to hunt in Arkansas, 
the razor back, long snoot kind. It was a 
case of necessity; we had to have meat, 
such as it was. The devils in this North 
Dakota herd ought to run them into the 
deep blue sea. I sec one of them is of my 
profession. I am sorry for that, and un¬ 
til he so lustily squealed I had hoped he 
was an unlucky dog Tray in bad company. 
His picture certainly makes him look as 
though he ought to "go ’way back and set 
down.” 

T. M. Pierce, Bozeman, Mont 


I take it that the readers of Recreation 
will return a vericc at once and “without 
leaving their seats,” that the herd of swine 
found on page 360 of November Recrea¬ 
tion have not been, and ‘could not be, li¬ 
belled. The English language does not 
embrace libellous words when applied to 
such wretches. Thanks to the photograph, 
we need not speculate, and Attorney Guth¬ 
rie need not speculate, as to whether it is a 
lie or not. We believe our own eyes, and 
he ought not to deceive himself. I like to 
hear them squeal. 

Henry A. Morgan, Albert Lea, Minn. 

N. B.—This is not confidential. 

I am glad you handle the game and fish 
hogs, market hunters and game butchers 
with gloves off. I do not think you need 
give yourself any uneasiness about the cli¬ 
ents of Mr. Ledru Guthrie ever bringing 
suit against you for the scalding you have 
given them. Such men have not the nerve 
to meet you in court. You have my sup¬ 
port in this matter as well as that of every 
other true sportsman. I hope you and 
Recreation may live years yet, if for no 
other reason than to show up such would- 
be sportsmen to the world in their true 
light. 

C- F. Dill, Greenville, S. C. 

My judgment on the picture in Novem¬ 
ber Recreation, page 360, is that the 6 
swine were let off too easily. Th^e 
should be a law to prohibit any one of 
them from having in possession any fire¬ 
arm, rod, reel, line or any other contri¬ 
vance that can be used to kill or take any 
animal, bird, or fish; or to have in pos¬ 
session any animal, bird, fish or part there¬ 
of, under a penalty of $1,000 and 10 years 
in State’s prison, with the penalty to be 
doubled at every offence. 

L. A. S. 2511, Fishkill Plainsr N. Y. 

When the November number of Rec¬ 
reation came my wife looked at the 
picture on page 360, and said, ‘‘They ought 
to be roasted for being fish hogs.” That 
expressed her opinion of the 6 alleged men. 
For 6 men to take 500 fish in half a day is 
cold blooded slaughter. If all other men 
would do as those 6 did there would not be 
one little shiner left in one year, to say 
nothing about pike, A coat of tar and 
feathers applied to those 6 men in the pub¬ 
lic square at midday would be a good ex¬ 
ample. C. N. Truman, Ouray, Colo. 

In my opinion you have not libelled the 
North Dakota herd. The English lan¬ 
guage does not contain words sufficiently 
strong to express the contempt in which 
such porcine bipeds should be held. You 
have the constitutional right to demand a 
trial by a jury of your peers. As you are 
a true sportsman, demand a jury of sports- 
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men, and you need have no fear of the re¬ 
sult. 

C. E. Olivei:, Portland, Oregon. 

Concerning the North Dakota herd, it 
seems to me the judge and his lawyer 
friend, with their threatened lawsuit, are 
barking up the wrong tree. I can count 
about 250 fish in the illustration, and there 
could easily be as many more in the strings 
which do not show in the cut. At all 
events, it is a most hoggish exhibition, and 
well deserves the exposure given it. 

J. W. Kerlin, Harrisburg, Pa. 

In regard to the picture and comments 
on page 360 of November Recr^tion, I 
believe you there express the sentiments of 
every true sportsman in the land. 

One can not help smiling at the vulgar 
taste evidenced by that picture. 

B. S. White, L. A. S. 7Sao, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

The men shown on page 360 of the No¬ 
vember issue of Recreation should have 
been strung up instead of the fish. You 
were perfectly right in saying what you 
did, my only regret being that you didn’t 
say enough. 

Geo. M. Ockfordi Jr., Ridgewood, N. J. 


CUBAN FISII. 

One fine morning 2 others and I 
sailed out from Tunas de Zaza, on the South 
cohst, in a little sailboat, to try thehshing. 
We made for an island, Cayo,blanco, 4 miles 
out. We anchored just inside one comer 
of the island for protection from the sea 
sWeUs. Fish were caught rapidly; we had 
enough in 40 minutes to satisfy us. mostly 
sea bass. However, it takes skill to pull 
in a fish under the conditions forced on one 
in Cuba. The hooks are always too large 
for the fish one usually finds. Again, the 
bait that the fish take best is the ordinary 
small shrimp, and these are so soft that a 
nibble will tear them off. Hence it comes 
down to knack of pulling strongly at the 
right fraction of a second to hook the fish. 
We landed on the island and took a short 
tramp, picking up a few star fish and conch 
shells; then started on our return. The 
wind died out and we killed time by look¬ 
ing at our catch. We discovered that 
every bass had what the natives call a sea 
cockroach in its mouth. The other species 
of fish were not so burdened. This parasite 
apparently gets in the fish’s mouth when 
small, and grows as the fish grows, in some 
instances Incoming so large as to fill the 
mouth entirely. 

The sea cockroach has 61 e^. It hooks 
these in the gills of the fish, its head toward 
the front, and clings so firmly that it can 
be removed only with force. 

The local fishermen catch the large sea 
suckef by stretching a net along a rooky 


shore, 100 to 150 feet out. Then they row 
up and down several times, near the edge 
of the bank, slapping the surface of the 
water with flat boards. The fish dart out 
and run into the net. This is done just 
after dusk or in the moonlight. I call 
these fish suckers, for they resemble the 
fresh water sucker, only they are larger. 
They weigh 8 to 12 pounds, and will 
not bite on a hook. A larger fish, 2 to 2>^ 
feet long, is called sabana. Its sides 
are slivery white, the back being darker. 
The sabana will not take the hook either, 
as a rule, but plays around a dock or a boat 
waiting for scraps of bait. It is good 
sport to feed them and lead them near 
enough to spear; but they are strong and 
will frequently break away, leaving only 
a few scales on the prongs. 

Courtland Nixon, ist Lt. 2d Inf., 
Sancti Spiritus, Cuba. 


NIBBLES. . 

Joe Eaton of Beatrice, Neb., was ar¬ 
rested in December last by Game Warden 
Geo. Maxfield with 36 fish in his possession 
which had been caught illegally. Eaton 
was taken before Judge Ingman of Bea¬ 
trice, where he was convicted of violating 
the State law. The judge gave him 30 
days in jail to think the matter over. If 
Joe could have had his fish to eat while in 
jail he would have had plenty of time to 
ick the bones out of them, but he proba- 
ly was not so well, fed there as he had 
hoped to be at home. 


There is fine salmon trout fishing in 
Okanagon lake. Trolling is the method 
usually employed, though I have fished 
successfully with rod and line from rocks 
overhanging deep water. Fish are occa¬ 
sionally taken weighing 15 to 25 pounds. 
The last time I was trolling I caught 3 
large ones in 2 hours, and could have se¬ 
cured mere had I desired to. There seems 
to be no close season for fish in Okanagon. 

Alexander Crawford, 
Okanagon Mission, B. C. 


J. D. Levy, a fish dealer, and John Hu¬ 
bert, a restaurant keeper, both of Butte 
City, Mont., were arrested by State Game 
Warden W. F. Scott on a charge of selling 
and serving trout in violation of the 
laws. They were convicted by Justice 
Olson, Hubert being fined $25 and Levy 
$50; and thus the good work goes on. 


Will some reader of Recreation tell me 
where I can find reasonably good fishing 
within 100 miles of this place? 

H. C. Wurtsbaugh, ^chwood, Ohio. 



GUNS AND AMMUNITIQN. 

Anybody can keep on shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enough. 


INFORMATION FOR MR. INGALLS AND 
OTHERS. 

Replying to the inquiries of L. O. Ingalls, 
would say that for a load for foxes I ad¬ 
vise him to find out by a series of tests 
what sizes of coarse shot his gun will shoot 
best. A gun sometimes handles one size 
much better than another. Then by testing 
different proportions of powder and shot 
he can decide which is most suitable in 
pattern and penetration. 

I once owned a gun which seemed espe¬ 
cially adapted to No. 3 shot, and when hunt¬ 
ing anything that required coarse shot I 
used that in preference to either Nos. 5, 
4 or 2. 

I never saw the 32-40 soft point bullets 
used, but as soft nosed bullets require a 
high velocity to mushroom perfectly, I do 
not think they would do so as readily as 
one cast with a split joint, such as is 
recommended by the Ideal Manufacturing 
Co. Close the mould on a narrow strip of 
paper and pour in the lead. The paper may 
be half as wide as the length of the bullet if 
desired; but set it back a little from the 
point so the split will not reach quite to 
the end, thus holding the point together 
until it is opened by striking some object. 

For loading buckshot I have tried every 
plan I ever heard of. Dipping them in bees¬ 
wax is unsatisfactory, as there is no cer¬ 
tainty about when they will separate. I 
have seen smaller shot carry 80 yards when 
waxed, and go through a board like a bul¬ 
let. Besides, the wax fouls the gun to a 
great extent. 

Wire cartridges are good but the cases 
are expensive, and do not always open at 
the same distance. I have made cases by 
rolling tough paper around a stick, gluing 
a wad in the ‘front end and folding the 
paper together at the back; but they also 
are uncertain. The most satisfactory way 
I know of is this: Select a size of shot that 
will chamber loosely in the muzzle of the 
gun. Some of the larger sizes will take 3 
in a triangular layer. Of smaller buckshot 
you can select a size that will take one in 
the center and 4 or 5 around it, leaving a 
little room so they will not clog in the 
muzzle. When loading shells put in a layer 
of buckshot and fill the spaces with No. 10 
or No. 12 shot, then another layer of buck, 
and so on. It is surprising how close the 
fine shot will hold the buckshot together. 

Smokeless powder does not ignite so 
readily as black, as may be seen from the 
necessity of usin^ such powerful primers. 
A strong crimp is necessary, to hold the 


shot a small fraction of a second, until 
combustion is thoroughly under way. 

I was rather surprised to see the state¬ 
ment by some of Recreation's readers that 
a .303 Savage would outshoot a 30-40 Win¬ 
chester, or, as some say, “any gun on earth.” 
The penetration of a 30-40 is given as 58 
boards, H inch thick, against 33 for the 
Savage. 

I have shot a Winchester 30-40 against a 
Savage .303 for penetration, both guns 
using soft point bullets, and the Winchester 
was the winner. As for a .303 outshooting 
“any gun on earth,” it does not seem rea¬ 
sonable that a .303 bullet, with a velocity of 
less than 2,000 feet a second, should be 
more effective than a 40 caliber, with a 
velocity of 2,500 feet a seoond. 

I have made many experiments with bul¬ 
lets; one of them resulted rather disas¬ 
trously. About 4 years ago a writer in 
Recre-ation told about making explosive 
bullets by placing a 22 caliber cartridge in 
a mould so that the base of the cartridge 
would be at the point of the bullet, and 
casting the lead around it. He said k could 
be done with safety. First I tried several 
cartridges in the stove, and as they did not 
explode for some time I thought the scheme 
was all right, so placed one in the mould 
and poured in the lead. After I had picked 
the melted lead out of my hair, skin and 
eyebrows, and straightened up the cutoff 
of the mould, I wondered if I was the only 
idiot in the business. It was surprising 
how that little 22 scattered things. 

E. L. Stevenson, Honolulu, H. I. 

I advise D. F. N., Los Angeles, Cal., not 
to file down a notch to make a single trig¬ 
ger pull easily. Instead, take the hammer 
to a tinner and have him fill the too deep 
notch with solder. That can be done with¬ 
out drawing Ihe temper of the hammer. 
Then with a knife cut away the solder to 
the depth you want the notch. If you at¬ 
tempt to file you remove the tempered sur¬ 
face, and the new surface, being soft, soon 
wears away. 

In reply to L. O. Ingals, West Durham, 
N. Y., for a 12 gauge a good fox load 
is 3 drams ducking powder. No. 4, 
or its equivalent in nitro, with good 
double felt wads; i ounce No. 4 shot, and 
I black edge wad. The 32-40 soft nose is 
effective on deer. The best way I have 
ever loaded buckshot is as follows: Pow¬ 
der to suit, and buckshot that chamber 
loosely in muzzle of gun. If 3 chamber, 
place them as near center of shell as pos¬ 
sible and cover with enough No. 10 soft 
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shot to fill all spaces. Put in 3 more and 
cover with lo's. Two layers are enough. 
The fine soft shot are merely to hold the 
others in place. This load will give uni¬ 
form results if good powder is used, also 
good penetration. Stubbs, Orwell, O. 

Mr. Ingalls, of New York, wishes to 
know how to load buck shot for close, 
even pattern. Load powder and wad as 
for fine shot. See that the buck shot cham¬ 
bers loosely in shell. Then run shell full 
of melted tallow around the shot. Put on 
shot wad before the tallow cools. This 
gives an extremely close pattern, and is 
the load that was used by Sauntag and 
Evans in their hold-up at Fresno. Cal. 

Chas. Latham, Dailey, Colo. 


THE SAME OLD TROUBLE. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor Recreation: 

The last day of June, 1887, I left San 
Francisco on the evening train, and after 
30 miles of railroad travel I was met at the 
station and driven into the foothills. 
There we had a cabin that we used as head¬ 
quarters during the open season for deer, 
which was then July ist to October 15th. 

The next morning, long before daylight, 
we were up, and, after a hasty breakf^t, 
each of us took a different course for our 
day’s hunt. My ivay led up a long ridge, 
to some 500 acres of comparatively clear, 
rolling country surrounded by thick brush, 
which was a great place for deer. By the 
time I had reached this clearing, the sun 
was just coming up, and it was getting 
almost too late to find the bucks feeding. 
Nevertheless, I walked on and followed 
around the edge of the clearing, intently 
watching for signs of deer. I had gone 
but a short distance when a big doe 
jumped from behind a bunch of brush, 30 
feet away. I bleated and she stopped 
short and looked at me, not over 25 yards 
from me. How hard I strained my eyes, 
looking for horns! There were none, so I 
contented myself by pointing my .44-40 
Marlin at her and thinking where I 
should plug her if she were a buck. 

Within the next hour I saw no less than 
7 does and fawns, but nary a buck. My 
attention was finally attracted to a track 
in the trail which I knew at once was made 
by a monster buck. I decided to try for 
him when he should come out to feed at 
night. I crossed the ridge to the big 
spring, and spent the rest of the day dozing 
in the shade of an oak that spread its limbs 
over the spring. 

About 5130 P. M. I started out again with 
the intention of getting Mr. Buck. I 
walked slowly and carefully back along the 
trail, stopping at each clunm of bushes afid 
looking carefully ahead before going on to 
the next bush. I had passed the place 


where I saw the track in the morning, and 
as I looked again my he^ missed a beat, 
for there, not more than 30 yards away, 
was a monster buck, looking right at me. 
He had seen me before I saw him, and I 
knew if I made a quick move it would be 
all off, as he was in such a position that one 
jump would take him out of sight. I 
gazed at him a few seconds, and then 
gradually sank to my knees, hoping to 
bring my rifle up to my shoulder at the 
same time without any sudden move; but 
the wary old cuss was suspicious, and with 
one jump he disappeared trom view. 

In an instant I made up my mind that if 
I could quickly reach the point where he 
had gone in I might see him cross a little 
twale I knew lay in the direction he had 
saken. I made a run for the trail, and as I 
reached the edge of the brush I saw him 
moving off slowly about 7 k yards distant. 
A bleat from me stopped him an instant, 
and, as he looked back I held my breath to 
steady my gun. which owing to my rapid 
breathing, after my short run, was going 
around at a great rate. As I caught him 
just right, I let go and struck him in the 
shoulder, a little too far forward. The 
shot turned him completely around, and 
so bewildered him that he torgot his ctm- 
ning, and instead of leaping to cover he 
staggered back down the same trail he had 
gone over. 

Without taking the gun from my shoul¬ 
der, I pumped down the lever to reload, 
but it didn’t work. It failed to extract 
the empty shell and the next shell coming 
up jammed in the action. The big buck 
seemed dazed as he came toward me, get¬ 
ting closer and closer, until I could plainly 
see the blood pumping out of the woimd in 
his shoulder. He was then only about co 
feet from me and still coming on. Of 
course, I got buck fever then, but not so 
badly but that I could curse the Marlin 
Arms Company, collectively and individ¬ 
ually, the man that sold the gim and the 
man that made the cartridge. 

I reached for my knife and tried to extract 
the shell and push the other one back so as 
to free the action. Anyone who has ever 
owned a Marlin rifle knows how I felt. By 
that time the buck had reached a cross 
trail which led up through a bed of ferns and 
under some bay trees. He staggered up 
this trail and out of sight imder the droop¬ 
ing branches of the trees. I could see the 
bloody foam drop from his mouth, and the 
blood run down nis foreleg. If I had had 
one more chance I could have stopped him, 
but my gun was as useless as a club. 

As the deer disappeared under the trees 
I sat down on the ^oimd and attacked the 
gun. resolving to get that shell out or 
break the gun. After several minutes’ 
work, I succeeded ki getting the shell out, 
and the gun to work again. 
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Crossing over to the spot where the bixck 
had tumea up the trail, I followed the broad 
trail of blood to where he had laid down and 
got up again. He had left the trail and 
broken blindly down hill through the 
brush. Then a pool of blood showed 
where he had stopped; and again as he 
went on the faint sign showed that a clot 
had stopped the flow, until he had stum¬ 
bled over a log, and it had broken out 
afresh. 

It was getting^ dusk and I stumbled on, 
expecting to come on him at any minute. 
As it grew darker it was harder to follow 
the track. At last in a dense growth it 
became so dark I had to give up. Tying 
my handkerchief on a tree so I could pick 
up the track in the morning, I made my 
way back to camp, which I reached about 
lo o’clock. 

The next morning we returned to the 
spot where I had given up the track the 
night before, and spent 3 or 4 hours himt- 
ing for the deer, but it was of no use. He 
had either got entirely away or had died in 
some place where we could not find him. 

I still have the .44-40 Marlin, for I have 
never found anyone for whom I have such 
a dislike that I would give it to him. It 
stands in my gun case, while a .38-55 Win¬ 
chester takes its place when I am after 
game. E. A. Greene. 


DEFENDS KRAGJORGENSEN. 

In your May nunvber I see that R. A. R., 
of Angelica, N. Y., is somewhat disturbed 
because the War Department is replacing 
the models '92 and *95 with the models ’96 
and '98 Krag-Jorgensen rifles, and calls 
this gun an inferior foreign arm. Permit 
me through your pages to enlighten him. 

The Krag-Jorgensen rifle was adopted in 
1892 after a series of competitive tests con¬ 
ducted by a board of army ofiicers. All in¬ 
ventors and manufacturers were invited to 
submit rifles to the board. A great many 
were submitted and the tests were conduct¬ 
ed with great care. The Krag-Jorgensen 
made the best showing in those tests; and 
consequently it was adrated, and its manu¬ 
facture begun at the Cavernment arsenal 
at Springfield, Mass. The rifle has since 
stood the tests of 2 wars in tropical cli¬ 
mates, and no fault has been found with it 
by the men who have used it. I am famil¬ 
iar with the rifles in use by the principal 
armies of the world and am firmly con¬ 
vinced that our weapon is superior to any 
of them. As a result of 8 years' use 
some minor improvements have been sug¬ 
gested, and these are embodied in the 
model. This gun is to all appearances the 
same as the model ’92, except that the cut¬ 
off turns down instead of up, and some of 
the smaller parts have been straightened. 
The rifle is foreign only in the name of its 
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inventors. Its official name is '‘The U. S. 
Magazine Rifle." 

Its maximum range is 4,066 yards, ini¬ 
tial velocity 2,000 feet a second. Its accu¬ 
racy is unquestioned. Even with the plain, 
open sights, without wind-gauge or cor¬ 
rection for drift, our soldiers have made 
scores on the range that could not be made 
with the old Springfield, although equipped 
with peep sights, automatic correction for 
drift, and wind gauge. A wind gauge sight 
is now being issued, and we expect some 
remarkable scores will result from its use. 

As a sample of the accuracy of this U. S. 
magazine rifle I quote the following from 
the Army and Navy Journal, "Capt. S. S. 
Stebbins, of the Twelfth New York, in 15 
consecutive shots at Creedmoor scored 74 
points out of a possible 75 at 500 yards 
with the Krag-Jorgensen rifle. This 
speaks well for the arm; also for the man 
using it. Captain Stebbins having only 
lately taken up practice with the Krag." 

I recommend that R. A. R. procure the 
report of the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. 
Army, for 1892 and read the description of 
the rifles and the tests to which they were 
submitted. C. E. Stodter, 

1st Lieut., 9th U. S. Cavalry, 
Guinobatan, Aloay, P. I. 


THEY STILL ADVISE PETERS. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. J. H. McKibben, Secy. 

Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sir :—1 read with surprise and re¬ 
gret in the May issue of Recreation that 
you have withdrawn your ad. from this 
magazine on account of offence taken at 
one of their correspondents. I have been 
a user of Peters shells a 'number of years; 
in fact, I use no other, as I consider them 
superior to any for sure fire, accuracy and 
penetration. When anyone finds fault with 
them I always defend the shells and ques¬ 
tion the gun being warm or the springs 
weak. 

Recreation is one of the finest maga¬ 
zines of its kind published and is doing a 
great work in its field. I can not help 
thinking you are doing it and its editor 
an injustice in withdrawing your adver¬ 
tisement. I write you this not to criticise 
your business methods, but as a friend 
of toth Peters cartridges and Recreation. 
I sincerely hope you will reconsider your 
determination to withdraw your adver¬ 
tisement, as you have enough defenders 
to more than down any adverse criticism. 

Yours truly, J. C. S. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs—Seeing you have taken your 
ad from Recreation, I take the liberty of 
writing you. You have made a great mis- 
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take, as your ad reached many sports¬ 
men. I have used your ammunition for 
some time and always found evei^hing 
satisfactory. Sincerely hoping you will see 
your mistake, I am, Very respectfully, 

C. E. Van Order. 


VARIOUS WINCHESTER MODELS. 

I have used rifles since 1885, mostly Win¬ 
chesters. Two years' experience with a 
model '86, 45-90-300 Winchester convinced 
me that I did not want it. It would put, 
on lucky days, 2 shots out of 10 in a bull's 
eye at 150 yards, with a rest. It made more 
noise and lucked harder than a 10 bore, and 
whatever part of a deer you hit with it, it 
was sure to spoil one-third of the meat. 

While using a 40-82-260, model '86, I 
narrowly escaped a serious accident. I re¬ 
load my shells, and in one I put what I 
supposed was 12 grains of smokeless pow¬ 
der. 1 was using an 82 grain measure with 
a wad pushed into it far enough to limit 
its capacity to 12 grains. The wad had 
slipped down to the 50 grain mark, and I 
put that amount of powder in one unlucky 
shell. I shot it at the 100 yard target. The 
gun kicked like a mule, the bullet spread 
over the target like bird shot, and the 
barrel and receiver were so swelled and 
wrenched as to be useless. Why it failed 
to burst is a mystery. 

My present gun is a 38-72-233 box maga¬ 
zine Winchester, which I use with metal 
patched mushroom bullet and 27 grains Du 
Pont No. I smokeless. It has flat traject¬ 
ory, plenty of smashing power, is accurate 
and light. In my opinion there is no better 
all around gun. G. W. Chambers, 
_ Marion, Ind. 

TO AVOID RUST. 

Seeing several inquiries for a good gun 
^ease and an approved method of protect¬ 
ing a gun from rust, I submit this: 

Sperm oil is good and will not gum; but 
being thin, neither will it keep its place 
long. It runs down, leaving upper parts of 
barrel exposed. Winchester gun grease is 
apparently oil, perhaps sperm oil, thick¬ 
ened with Japan wax. It will stay where 
you put it, and so is pre-eminently the stuff. 

Clean your gun and, being sure it is dry, 
oil freely with Winchester gun grease. 
Have a cartridge or an empty shell in 
breech and place a cork tightly in muzzle. 
It is then safe for a long time. 

If you are going to Europe and don't ex¬ 
pect to come back for 10 years, tear a strip 
off an old blanket or other thick woolen 
cloth. Tie or sew a cord to one end, fasten 
a lead weight to the other end of cord, 
saturate the strip with the grease, drop 
weight through barrel and draw the strip 
into bore, filling it tightly. Then if you 
lock up your gun so the children can not 
pull the rag outi you have the cinch on it. 


I got this idea from a back number of 
Recreation. 

Moral: If you don't know what you 
want to know consult your back niunbers 
of Recreation. 

Geo.. Walker, Parkman, Wyo. 


SMALL SHOT. 

About how many thousand shots, with 
metal jacketed bullets, will the Savage rifle 
stand before becoming inaccurate from 
wear? Will it wear as long as a 45-90? 
Is the Savage effective at 1,000 yards? 
What is its penetration at that distance? 

S. H. Freeman, Nordhoff, Cal. 

ANSWER. 

I do not know the exact life of a Savage 
rifle barrel. I have seen a rifle that has 
been fired over 7,000 times. The sharp 
edges of the rifling show a little wear, but 
not enough to affect the accuracy or pene¬ 
tration of the arm. With reasonable 
care in cleaning, the Savage rifle bar¬ 
rel will last longer than the 45-90. Sav¬ 
age smokeless powder should be used, as it 
contains nothing injurious to the barrel 
steel. Smokeless powder that contains 
nitro glycerine will shorten the life of a 
barrel materially. The smashing power of 
the .303 Savage expanding bullet at a dis¬ 
tance of 1,000 yards is sufficient to kill 
moose, bear, caribou, etc. The penetration 
is 23 to 25 inches in clear pine at that dis¬ 
tance.— Editor. 


I have owned and used a Stevens No. 
45 Ideal 25-25 the last 3 years. For an 
all around gun to kill anything from a 
squirrel to a deer there is none better. I 
have all the Ideal tools and can make any 
weight bullet from 46 to 106 grains. For 
small game I use the 46 grain bullet with 
3 grains DuPont smokeless rifle No. i. 
For deer I use the 86 grain bullet with 8 
or 9 grains of the same powder. With one 
side of my belt filled with the small loads 
and the other with the large, I am always 
ready for anything. I have killed deer 
at 200 yards with the large load. Have also 
killed 2 deer with the small load at 75 
yards. However, I would not advise any 
but a good shot to hunt deer with a 25-25. 
The greatest sport I have is shooting rab¬ 
bits and grouse. There is no law against 
killing rabbits and the more one kills the 
better it is for the ranchmen. I can re¬ 
load my shells at less than the cost of 22 
shorts. I should like other readers of 
Recreation to give their experience with 
the 25-25. I. A., Buena Vista, Colo. 


I am a strong friend of the 30 caliber as 
an all around gun. I reload my own cart¬ 
ridges for short and medium range, and 
can recommend the following: For squir¬ 
rels, rabbits, etc., 8 grains Du Pont No. i 
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rifle powder and 100 grain alloy bullet, 10 
parts lead to i part tin, cast in Ideal moukl 
30810 and sized. Also 5 grains Du Pont 
smokeless shot gun powder with the same 
bullet. The latter does not hold up so 
well, but does good work at 50 yards or 
under. I would not advise larger loads of 
the shot gun powder, as they might prove 
dangerous. 

For ranges from 100 to 300 yards I use 
15 grains Du Pont No. 1 and Ideal bullet 
3084, 152 grains, i to 10. It is a sure thing 
on woodchucks. I have never had any 
trouble in cleaning my gun, and use only 
vaseline as a rust preventive. 

I prefer a 30-40 Winchester to any other 
make or caliber. 

£. G. Rogers, Adrian, Mich. 


I have been using the Savage .303 rifle 
and And it a powerful and accurate gun, 
but believe I now have a load that, for 
shock and smashing power, is superior to 
even the .303. Here it is: 12 gauge smoke¬ 
less shell; 3^ drams Dupont smokeless; 
one 12 gauge cardboard wad; one 

H'inch white felt; one 12 gauge 
H-inch black edge. I press the wads home 
firmly on the powder, but do not ram them. 
On the last wad 1 seat a 12 gauge lead ball, 
cast one part of tin to 10 of lead, over 
which is a thin linen patch well coated 
with mutton tallow. Crimp down tightly 
on the bullet, using no top wad. My gun 
is a Parker, with true cylinder, 30-inch 
barrels. Those who try this load should be 
sure the ball will go through the muzzle of 
the gun. I use regular shot gun sights, and 
can hit anything as big as a bucket nearly 
every time at 150 yards. Loaded with shot 
my gun does nicely on woodcock and 
quails. P. F. D., Greenville, Del. 


Why is the 30-40 better than the 30-30? 
Can I get reloading tools for the 30-40? 
Does it shoot a short range cartridge ? 
Docs the 30-40 give more recoil than the 
30-30? Will the 30-40 burn all the powder 
charge? Eddover Willing, 

Chesaning, Mich. 

ANSWER. 

The 30-40 is better than the 30-30 because 
it has 10 grains more powder, and thus the 
bullet has a higher velocity, lower trajectory 
and greater shocking and smashing force. 
You can get reloading tools for the 30-40 
from either the Winchester Co. or the Ideal 
Mfg. Co. Yes, the Winchester Co. makes 
short range cartridges for this, as well as 
for its other rifles. The 30-40 cartridge 
gives slightly more recoil than the 30-30, 
but this is scarcely perceptible when shoot¬ 
ing at game. With the standard length of 
barrel the 30-40 rifle will burn all the pow¬ 
der in the cartridge.— Editor. 


I have used rifles the last 40 years; 
the muzzle loader up to 1885. I then got 
a Sharps 45 .caliber. Both the above guns 
were as gooa as any man needs for hunting 
game in the mountains. In ’98 I got a 30- 
40 single shot Winchester. It would not 
make a clean kill, as the lead would melt 
in the jacket. I sold it and got a Marlin 
30-30. The breech action was a delusion, 
so I disposed of that grun. Later I bought 
a Savage octagon barrel, 303. It is per¬ 
fection ; I need look no farther for a 
smokeless rifle. Still, I would like it better 
if it were a single shot. I can use it as 
such, however. Savage rifles are not popular 
here; the magazine does not hold enough 
cartridges for a game hog. The man who 
will invent a gun that will hold 50 cart¬ 
ridges can make a fortune. 

J. A. Steele, Walden, Cola 


I have a ’97 model, take down 
Winchester repeating shot gun, which I 
would not exchange for any double gun. I 
have killed rabbits 80 yards away with it. 
With 3 drams of black powder and i ounce 
No. 3 shot I have killed ducks at the same 
distance. I have swore off on the double 
barrel after pulling both triggers at once 
and being kicked off an 8 foot fence on to 
my head. That can not happen with a 
repeater. I would say to G. H. Hurlbert 
that if he will get a *97 model Winchester, 
12 gauge, 30 inch barrel, full choke, and 
put shot spreaders in his shells, he will find 
it an excellent gun for ducks. It will also 
do good work on quails and rabbits, and it 
is the best all around gun made. A 16 gauge 
is too small for wild fowl shooting. 

E. C. DeWitt, Rocksprings, Ky. 


I do not believe John Nordstrom, Goth¬ 
enburg, Neb., or any other man ever owned 
a shot gun of any make or any gauge that 
would throw 62 pellets of No. 9 shot in a 
3x 3 inch target at 32 yards. Furthermore 
I dispute his story that his 16 gauge Ithaca 
gfun threw in a 2 x 2-inch target at 25 yards, 
92 shot out of one ounce of No. 6's. There 
are only about 280 pellets in an ounce; any 
man can figure for himself how hard some 
gun cranks try to dope the public. I have 
used many kinds of guns from the old muz¬ 
zle loaders to the latest breech loaders. 
The best gun I have ever owned or used, 
considering shooting quality, wear, finish, 
and above all safety, was the Baker, either 
B or A grades. 

L. W. W., Davis, W. Va. 


I have been several years in Mexico, 
hunting and prospecting, and have had 
most of the guns of up-to-date manufac¬ 
ture. Am now shooting the smallest, finest, 
light weight rifle it has ever been my priv- 
il^ege to handle, a Stevens 22 long rifle 
Favorite No. 18. I need a small caliber gun 
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to shoot quails, doves, rabbits, etc., fur the 
pot. The Stevens is also good for squir¬ 
rels when I am in the foothills, and for 
turkeys at too yards in the mountains. I of 
course carry other guns on my prospecting 
tours, a .303 Savage for bear and deer, and 
a Syracuse shot gun. With those 3 guns I 
think I have the best game battery on earth. 

Sam. P. Willard, 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 


A few years ago I had opportunity to ex¬ 
amine a strange weapon, which might be 
described as a cross between a rifle and a 
shot gun. It had a long, single barrel, 
fitted with a percussion lock. Its great 
peculiarity lay in its rifling. Instead of 
turning, as in modern rifles, the grooves 
ran straight from breech to muzzle. It 
came originally from either Norway or 
Sweden, and the owner claimed it would 
shoot both round ball and shot with greater 
force and accuracy than any smooth bore. 
I should like to know if other Recreation 
readers have seen similar guns, and what 
they think of the claims made for such 
arms. A. Kennedy, Missoula, Mont. 


We all know a 22 calibre mushroom bul¬ 
let is much more effective on small game 
than the solid ball, but the bullet is too 
light to penerate far. I have often taken a 
I-16-inch drill and mushroomed 22 long 
rifle bullets, and tested them on sparrows 
and woodchucks. The results were far 
beyond expectation. Sparrows seemingly 
explode when struck, and woodchucks drop 
in their tracks with their inner mechanism 
badly disorganized. If .someone would 
make a 22 long rifle with mushroom bullet 
it would be more powerful than the 32 
R. F. J. D. Snyder, Lowell, O. 


Can someone give me the classification 
of shot gun smokeless powders; that is, 
whether they are gun cotton, nitro-glycer- 
ine or chlorate of potassium compounds? 
Do they produce a higher or lower tempera¬ 
ture in combustion than does black pow¬ 
der ? Do they start the shot from the 
breech quickly or gradually? Would not 
the Whitworth system of rifling work 
much better in high power rifles than does 
the French system, the only one now in 
use? The Whitworth is q hexagonal bore. 
I should think it would be more durable. 

Leroy Foltz, Neponset, Ill. 


I note occasional items in the gun and 
ammunition department of Recreation 
relative to rare guns. A short time 
ago I found and bought one of 
Sharp's Old Reliable rifles, 40-70 cali¬ 
ber, 28 inch round barrel, pistol grip, 
stock and hammer style, which weighs 20 
pounds. These are scarce and I prize it 


highly, considering it in its appearance and 
serviceable state a first class acquisition to 
my sporting outfit; for though using the 
small bore I am still an unconverted 45-70 
disciple. 

E. E. Stokes, New York City. 


I would say to S. U. Watson that I am 
using round bullets ^of about 87 grains 
weight with 8 grains of powder in my 38-55 
rifle with good results. I prefer a grooved 
bullet on account of lubrication, yet the 
round bullet is accurate at short range. 
I have used many round bullets for shoot¬ 
ing sparrows, and for prairie chickens 
when in the West. I should like to hear 
of the comparative merits of the 25-21 and 
the 25 cartridges. 

F. B. Barber, Colebrook, O. 


I wish to say a few words in praise of 
the Batavia Leader hammerless shot gun, 
manufactured by the Baker Arms Co. I 
have owned and used an Ithaca, a Reming¬ 
ton, a Lefever, and a take down Win¬ 
chester repeater, but none of them equaled 
my Batavia Leader. It has been fully 
tested, and all who have tried it say it is 
an extra good gun. It is far the best gun 
of moderate price I ever used. 

Everett Brown, Pleasant Grove, Ind. 


H. F., St. Johnsbury, Vt., asks about 32- 
20 and 25-20 rifles. I have a 32-20 single 
shot Winchester and it will do good shoot¬ 
ing. I have put a 115 grain bullet the entire 
length of a large gray squirrel without 
tearing it, there being only a small hole 
where it entered and left the body. The 
full factory charge does the best shooting 
for me. I hear good reports also from the 
25 caliber. 

Frank Bennett, Lowell, Mass. 


In May Reoieation D. Waters, of Balti¬ 
more, Md., speaking of his 10 gauge Rem¬ 
ington gtm, says: “I stumbled on a U. M. 
C. No. 287 shell, 454 drams powder, 4 ]/i 
ounces of No. 7 shot, and it is an ideal load 
for my gun." 

Will he please tell me where I can get a 
shell to hold such a load, and what powder 
will handle almost 8 times its weight of 
shot? C. H. D., Marysville, Mont. 


Is there a soft point bullet made for the 
25-20 Winchester S. S. cartridge? 

G. A. Savage, Meredith, Kas. 


Will someone tell me of a good rifle for 
rabbit and squirrel shooting? 

P. B. M., Quaker Hill, Conn. 


Is it a good plan to coat the barrels of a 
shot gpin with vaseline? 

C. G. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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When a bird or a wild animal is killed, that is the end of 
and scientific value is 

KILL OFF THE EAGLES. 

In the conduct of Recreation, as far 
as 1 have observed, consistency has been a 
leading jewel. In your November issue 
however, a bad break is noticed. You 
have always advocated the protection of 
game by all. Yet in the number men¬ 
tioned, because a man shot a chicken 
thief belonging to a great game destroying 
species, you say he deserves lo years im¬ 
prisonment. I hardly believe you meant 
just that. Your better judgement would 
dictate that a man who did not shoot 
at a chicken thief of any sort, caught in 
the act, deserves reproof. You will find 
it hard to name a useful characteristic of 
the bird you defend; he lacks a single 
redeeming feature. He is a most cruel, 
crafty and rapacious game exterminator. 
Only sentimentalists of the most sense¬ 
less sort can see any utility in the eagle. 
I hope you will continue to work for game 
protection and boom the L. A. S., but 
don’t try to ride steeds going in opposite 
directions. Eagles and game, from deer 
dowTi, are diametrically opposed to each 
other. Payson, Manchester, N. H. 

I referred above letter to Mr. W. T. 
Homaday, and Mr. A. K. Fisher, Assistant 
Biologist of the United States Biological 
Survey, with a request for an expression 
of their views on the quest*on(?) it raises. 
Here is Mr. Hornaday’s reply; 

“ Exterminate the American eagle as a 
measure of sportsmen’s economy? Perish 
the thought. Refuse legal protection to 
him when his existence is threatened ? 
How can any full-blooded, right-minded 
American citizen be so churlish? Surely 
your correspondent has written hastily, 
and without taking time for sober second 
thought. 

The American eagle needs no defence 
from me. Whenever the time comes that 
he is really in need of legal protec¬ 
tion, 5,000,000 able-bodied men, saying 
nothing of the women and children, 
will be reac^ to fight for him at the drop 
of a hat. Whenever he needs to call out 
his reserves, he will be the best protected 
bird on earth. Whether 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands,” 
or roosts in the dead cypresses along 
Indian river, or drags his finny prey from 
the swirling waters of the Yukon, he is 
enshrined in the hearts of 73,000,000 free 
people, and not one out of every 100,000 
of tnem grudges him his daily food. 

If his requisitions on the fiocks of 


If photographed, it may still live and its educational 
lultiplied indefinitely. 

American farmers ever become a mention- 
able financial burden, depend on it, means 
will be found to pay Old Baldy’s board 
bill. As to game, there is not a bit of 
danger that any species ever will be ex¬ 
terminated, or even noticably thinned 
out by eagles. That charge may justly 
be dismissed on the ground of ‘‘no cause 
for action.” I venture to assert that there 
is not in this Union a State or Territory 
whose taxpayers would not rather pay 
for the actual losses to stock and poultry 
than to have the American Eagle ex¬ 
terminated within its borders. 

Foreigners often sneer at Americans 
because of their worship of the mighty 
dollar. If the w'hite-headed eagle ever 
should be exterminated, or driven out of 
this coimtry because he eats an occasional 
chicken, lamb or rabbit, we will merit and 
receive the scorn of the world. Even 
the poverty-stricken ryots and bazaar 
men of famine-racked India ungrudgingly 
share their scanty stores of grain with the 
monkeys, made sacred to them by tra¬ 
dition. Shalf we do less by our national 
bird? Hardly, 

Of late years a few iconoclasts have 
gone out of their way to write down and 
villify the character of Haliaetus leuco- 
cepkalus, and in that way, possibly, they 
have earned from publishers various sums 
of money amounting in the aggregate 
to as much as $8. They have called him 
a thief, a coward, a liar, and no gentle¬ 
man; and more than one diatribe has 
wound itself up with a blistering de¬ 
nunciation of the use of such a bird as a 
national emblem. Some have even set 
up the wild turkey as a claimant for 
the position of feathered color-bearer for 
this nation! 

Now, all this would be saddening, but 
for one thing;—it is amusing. Even if 
there is here and there a citizen who does 
not appreciate our national bird, the 
position of that bird is as impregnable as 
the Atlantic ocean. Even outside our 
own country the whole world admires 
him, or fears him, which amounts to the 
same thing. 

Your correspondent says, “Only senti¬ 
mentalists of the most senseless sort can 
see any utility in the eagle.” It is true 
that Old Baldy can not hoe com, nor drive 
a team; but he does not need to do any un¬ 
skilled labor, for he has a better job. He 
has been officially appointed to perch 
with outstretched wings over the doors 
of all our ambassadors, foreign ministers 
and consuls, bear on his breast the armorial 
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shield of this great nation, and command 
the respect of the world. If that is not 
utility enough for one bird, then the 
American people are indeed hopeless 
sentimentalists. 


Mr. Fisher replies as follows: 


It is remarkable how prejudiced many 
sportsmen are in certain lines of thought, 
especially if we consider how many ad¬ 
vantages they enjoy from opportunities 
of travel and association with fellow men 
which ought to make them unbiassed and 
broad minded. Without question, lo 
years’ imprisonment is a severe penalty 
to impose for thoughtlessly killing an 
eagle; nevertheless, the man who upsets 
the balance of nature by systematically 
killing the birds of prey is doing far more 
injury to the community at large than 
the one who robs a bank. The man who, 
through ignorance, shoots nighthawks or 
bullbats because they are supposed to 
kill his chickens is hardly less benighted 
than the one who kills the majority of 
hawks and owls for the same reason. 
Comparatively few of the rapacious birds 
molest poultry or game except in extreme 
cases, when their normal food is tempo¬ 
rarily withheld on account of storm or 
other conditions. Even at such times 
the victims secured are usually sickly 
or crippled birds, which, owing to their 
disabilities are unable to escape, and 
their removal prevents the breeding stock 
from deteriorating. Usually it is those 
people who allow their poultry to shift 
for themselves or leave their herds im- 


housed that complain most of the inroads 
of predaceous birds and mammals, for 
the thrifty farmer who protects his poultry 
and sheep at night has no occasion for 
condemnation. 

Many ranchmen realize the value of 
coyotes and birds of prey and will not 
allow them to be molested on their lands; 
consequently rabbits, ground squirrels, 
gophers, rats and mice are kept in check, 
and a full harvest is the result. 

If the advocates of spring shooting would 
curb their unseasonable inclinations, and 
sportsmen at large would be satisfied 
with a reasonable bag there would be 
plenty of game for all, and it would not 
be necessary to lay the blame for the 
scarcity of game on the birds of prey. 


BIRDS, BUGS AND BOYS. 

Sidney, Ohio. 

Editor Recreation: 

Prof. Bruner, in his “Plea for the Pro¬ 
tection of Birds” in December Recrea¬ 
tion, like most bird lovers, is able to see 
but one side of the question. Those who 
have given the matter most careful inves¬ 
tigation, are in gp-eat doubt as to birds being 
a help to agnculture and horticulture. 
Our Agricultural Department is now work¬ 


ing on the theory that injurious insects 
can best be controlled and exterminated 
by insets that prey on them. It seems 
that birds are not fond of our most injuri¬ 
ous insects, and it is feared they are too 
fond of those which are beneficial. 

Prpf. Bruner says, “Birds, like all other 
animals, feed on that food which is most 
readily obtained; hence, they destroy 
those insects which are most numerous, 
the injurious species.” This is not true 
of either animals or birds. A rabbit will 
pass tons of gra^ or weeds to get to clover 
or peas, and will even choose certain va¬ 
rieties of young apple trees in preference 
to others in a nurseiy, after passing by the 
cherry, plum and peach trees. Chickens 
will chase grasshoppers many yards 
through a potato field where there are 
thousands of potato bugs, but never a po¬ 
tato bug will they eat. And it is so of 
every animal and bird. Prof. Bruner says 
loi potato beetles have been found in the 
stomach of a single quail. I do not know 
who is authority for this statement, but I 
can not believe it. 

A writer in a farmers’ paper some years 
ago, condemned the killing of quails, and 
said he had seen a flock feeding on the po¬ 
tato bugs in his field, and that they would 
take a certain number of rows across the 
field, and repeat the operation until the 
field was cleaned of the bugs. He claimed 
too much, and simply lied. In “Birds of 
Village and Field,Florence A. Merriam 
tells a story of a quail getting into a lo¬ 
cality in New York where quails were un¬ 
known, and when he whistled “Bob 
White” the dogs of the neighborhood ran 
thinking they were being called. 

Those who write books should not be¬ 
lieve all that is told them. If quails were 
not killed, and should breed at the rate she 
claims they do, there would be no room 
for anything else in a few years. She says 
they increase 20 to 90 fold a year. 
Now, if we count an increase of only 9 foldj 
or one brood of 18 to each pair a year] 
their progeny in 10 years would number 
20,000,000,000. That number, packed 
like sardines, 100 to a cubic foot, would 
cover a farm of 10 acres 46 feet deep. 

Our injurious insects are not relished 
by birds or poultry. As a rule they are 
unfit for food, even for a chicken, which 
will eat almost anything. Potato bugs 
squash bu^, curculio, tomato and tobacco 
worms! Would any self-respecting bird 
eat anything so foul ? 

I have never succeeded in getting a 
chicken, young or old, to eat even a cab¬ 
bage worm, though the birds were con¬ 
fined, and could get no other worms or 
bugs. Some years ago I kept 3 quails in 
a cage several months, and while they 
would eat CTain and weed seeds, I never 
could get them even slightly interested 
m any kind of bug or worm 
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Prof. Brufier Sa3fS:“The making of bird- 
egg collections is getting to be such a fad 
that almost every boy enters into it more 
or less zealously at some time or other. 
Some single collectors in a single season 
take 500 or more eggs. ” I do not for a mo¬ 
ment wish to encourage boys in making 
collections of birds’ eggs, but the above 
statement is an enormous exaggeration. 
I have been in close touch with boys for 
over 40 years, and never met but one boy 
who had started a collection of birds’ egra; 
and his was of the eggs of sea birds, liis 
father was an eminent sportsman and 
statesman. E. P. Robinson. 


ALARMING DECREASE OF BIRDS. 

The Audubon Society of Missouri has 
been collecting data as to the protection 
of birds in that State for some months 
past. The methods adopted in this work 
are similar to those employed by Mr. 
W. T. Homaday some years ago when he 
secured reports from all the States in the 
Union. Ine results obtained by the 
Missouri Audubon Society are much like 
those attending Mr. Homaday’s work. 
The conclusion arrived at from the in¬ 
vestigation made by the Missouri bird 
lovers is to the effect that song and insect¬ 
ivorous birds have decreased in that State 
62 per cent and game birds 80 per cent 
within the past 15 years. Deer, which 
were once plentiful throughout a great 
portion of Missouri, are practically extinct 
except in a few small and thinly settled 
districts. The Society asks, “ Does any 
person doubt that unless sweeping reforms 
are inaugurated at once, a few years 
hence will witness the total annihilation 
of birds in this State?” 

Here are some conclusions arrived at 
from a study of reports obtained from all 
parts of Missouri: 

Bird life in general is being exterminated at an 
app^ng rate. 

Edible birds especially are persistently persecuted. 

Song and insectivorous birds are killed for food on 
account of scarcity of game birds. 

The extermination of all desirable birds is certain 
within a short period. 

The very existence of the deer—the monarch of 
the woods, only a few years ago roaming in coimtless 
numbers through our forests—is doom^. 

Bird and game laws as they now exist, and as now 
enforced, arc entirely inadequate to prevent the an¬ 
nihilation of our biras and game. 

A few suggestions: 

Prohibit me killing, capture, possession or sale, 
dead or alive, of wild t^ds, except game birds and a 
few noxious species. 

Prohibit the destruction of birds' nests or col¬ 
lection of eggs. 

Prohibit the sale of all dead game at all seasons of 
thcyear, for a certain period. 

There is no agency so well calculated to protect 
wild bird life as to prohibit its sale. The market 
hunter is robbed of his vocation, and the incentive to 
slaughter at all times of the year for commercial pur- 
po^ is abolished. Experience has tai^ht that this 
object is broeul muged and purely in the interest of the 
masses and in direct line with the unerring laws of 
nature—^reproduction. 

Restrict the munber of game birds or game that 


may be taken or killed in one day or in a given time 
by a single individual. 

Prohibit the shipment of game outside the State. 

Prohibit the hunting of deer with dogs. 

Repeal what is known as the county act. 

No person should be denied the privilege of re¬ 
turning with the trophies of his chase, to enjoy same 
with his family at home. 

Prohibit the using of a gim for hunting without a 
license. 

The Audubon Societies throughout the 
country are doing a great deal of good and 
have aided in securing the passage of good 
game laws; but these people are not ag¬ 
gressive. They rarely prosecute a person 
for violating a game law. That remains 
for the League of American Sportsmen 
and is a large part of the work of this body. 
Therefore all friends of game protection, 
in Missouri as well as elsewhere, should 
belcing to this League. All persons who 
realize that song and insectivorous birds 
and game birds are valuable to humanity, 
should belong to this League. All per¬ 
sons who can forsee the terrible destruc¬ 
tion that would result to crops of all kinds, 
and to trees, if the song birds and game 
birds were all destroyed, should belong to 
this League. It has been effectually 
demonstrated by scientists that if all bird 
life were wiped off the face of the earth it 
would by reason of insect pests become 
uninhabitable within a few years. All per¬ 
sons who wish to see such a calamity 
averted should join the L. A. S. and aid in 
this great work. 

Anyone desiring further information 
as to the causes and the results of the 
destruction of birds in Missouri should 
write for a copy of the report referred to. 

Address August Reese, secy., 2516 N. 
14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


METHOD OF PRESERVING BIRDS WITH 
PLUMAGE UNHURT.* 

Take a bird just killed, open from the 
lower part of the breast bone to the vent 
with a sharp knife. Then extract all the 
contents, such as the intestines, hver, 
stornach, etc. This cavity then immediately 
fill with the following mixture: common 
salt, one potmd; alum, powdered, 4 
ounces; pepper, groimd. 2 oimces; well 
mixed. Then bring the hps of the wotmd 
together by suture, so as to prevent the 
stuff from falling out. It would be well 
to put a small quantity of tow, on which 
the mixture has been sprinkled, along 
the suture previous to its being closed. 
The ^let, or passage, must then be 
filled from the bill to where the stomach 
lies, with the same mixture (but finer 
round, which must be got down by the help 
of a wire. Oepn the head nearthe root of 
the tongue, with the knife, and after hav¬ 
ing turned the knife aremnd 2 or 3 times 
to destroy the structure of the brain, fill 


♦Written by a bird collector in 1795. 
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the cavity with the mixture. Then hang 
the bird up 2 days by the legs, in order 
that the salt may more effectually pene¬ 
trate round the muscles and ligaments 
which connect the vertebra of the neck. 
Then place the bird in a frame to dry in 
the same attitude we usually see it when 
alive. In this frame it must be held by 
2 threads; one passing from the vent to the 
lower part of the back and the other 
through the eye. The ends of these 
threads are to brace up the bird to its 
nattiral attitude, and fasten to the beam 
of the frame above. Lastly the feet are to 
be fixed down with pins or small nails. 
In this situation it is to remain for a 
month or more, until the bird is perfectly 
dry) which may be readily known by 
its stiffness), when it may be taken out of 
the frame. The eyes must be replaced 
with glass beads fixed in with strong gum 

water. - 

THE MEANEST MAN ON EARTH. 

The meanest man on earth lives here. 
Among his abundant possessions is a 
fine cherry tree. The red-headed wood¬ 
peckers love the cherries and the old man 
IS too stingy to either divide with them or 
use good ammunition on them. He has, 
therefore, devised a plan by which he can 
kill them without expense. He* secured 
a long pole and planted it firmly in the 
ground near the tnmk of the tree, letting 
the top extend about 3 feet above the 
topmost branches. Then he took an ax 
and a chair, sat down by the pole and 
waited. All the woodpeckers that came 
to the tree would light first on the pole. 
Whenever one did so, the old cuss would 
spit on his hands and swat the pole with his 
ax. The poor bird would fall, its life 
knocked out by the shock. In that wav 
this economical beast killed every rea- 
head in the neighborhood. If there is a 
meaner man alive he ought to be lynched. 

Ed. C. Hill, Horse Cave, Ky. 


My attention was called by Dr. A. N. 
Shefiner to the query, “ Do grouse drink?” 
I told the Doctor I would investigate, as 
I had frequently flushed grouse from my 
water tank. I find that grouse do drink. 
Their method of drinking is similar to that 
of the common barnyard fowl, namely, 
dipping down the head and filling the 
mouth, then raising the head and swal¬ 
lowing the water. 

T. P. Aspinall, Hay Springs, Neb. 


At Chamberlain. So. Dak., during a 
snowstorm the night of December 4th 
last, there fell a shower of birds. 'They 
were the little cow birds common on the 
prairie and looking much like English 
sparrows. The fall began about 10 p. m. 
The next morning there were thousands 


of dead birds all over the town and ad¬ 
jacent prairie. Fifty were coimted on the 
roof 01 one building. Here and there a 
living bird was found, able to hop about 
but incapable of flying though apparently 
uninjured. How do you account for the 
fall of the birds and their death? 

Reader, Volin, South Dakota. 

ANSWER. 

The birds were probably caught by the 
cold storm while in a famished condition, 
and were consequently unable to with¬ 
stand the exposure:—Editor. 


Kindly state through Recreation how 
to distinguish blacktail deer from mule 
deer. A. Morris, Florence, Mont. 

ANSWER. 

There are no blacktail deer in Montana. 
The blacktail is found only on the Western 
slope of the Cascade mountains, and in the 
coast range in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. It is almost identical 
with the whitetail deer except that its 
tail is black on the outside. The mule 
deer is the mountain deer of Montana, 
so called because its ears are large and 
shaped somewhat like those of a mule; 
its tail is slightly blacks on the outside, 
but nothing like that of the true black- 
tail. The mule deer is called a blacktail 
by Q-io of the people who speak of it.— 
Editor. 


Mr. Wixson is right in saying that eels 
migrate. Six years ago the boys hauled 
$3,000 worth of eels from the bottom of 
South bay. These were found in beds 
in 20, 30 and even 40 feet of water, and 
were caught with eel spears lashed to long 
poles. All winter, as long as the ice would 
hold them, 60 to 100 men worked at eeling. 
Spears and poles were at a premium in 
those days. Since then but few eels have 
been taken in the bay. 

A. D. Milford, Ont. 


During December, 1901, 7 Arctic owls 
were killed in this vicinity. They are all 
being mounted by ovu: local taxidermist. 
They present an attractive appearance. 
Is not such a flight of these birds an 
unusual occurrence? Yet consider the 
wanton destruction. 

F. S. W., Elk Rapids, Mich. 


In January Recreation, on page 
20, the statement is made that the young 
woodcock flies when no larger than a 
bumble bee. If this be true, then, surely, 
‘‘he runs with the shell on his head,” if 
not all aroiaid him. 

Robt. J. Sim, Jefferson, O 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETINC 3 

Pursuant to announcement, the 4th 
annual meeting of the League of Ameri¬ 
can Sportsmen was held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., February 12th. The following offi¬ 
cers and delegates were present: 

Hon. Frank L. Littleton .Chief Warden In- 
dianaDi vision; J. W.Connor, Kalispell.Mont., 
Delegate Montana Division; J. M. Gaunt, 
Great Falls, Mont., Delegate Montana Divi¬ 
sion; H. A. Morgan, Albert Lea, Minn., 
Vice Warden Minnesota Division; Harry 
E. Lee, Chicago, Ill., Delegate Illinois Di¬ 
vision; A. Whitehead, Denver, Colo., Chief 
Warden Colorado Division; A. J. Apple- 
gate, Wichita, Kan., Secretary Kansas Di¬ 
vision; F. G. Miller, Defiance, Ohio, Dele¬ 
gate Ohio Division; W. M. Grant, Okla¬ 
homa City, Okla., Chief Warden Oklahoma 
Division; William Dutcher, New York 
City, N. Y., Delegate New York Division; 
W. E. Gleason, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chief 
Warden Ohio Division; F. A. Pontius, 
battle, Wash., Chief Warden Washii^on 
Division; Chas. Paine, Wichita, Kan., Dele¬ 
gate Kansas Division; J. J. Hildebrant, 
Logansport, Ind.. Vice Warden Indiana 
Division; W. L. Agnew, St. Paul, Minn., 
Delegate Minnesota Division. 

In addition to the officers and delegates 
above mentioned, there was a large at¬ 
tendance of local members living in In¬ 
dianapolis and other towns in Indiana. 
Deep interest and marked enthusiasm were 
manifested by all present. It was inspir¬ 
ing and gratifying to hear the splendid re¬ 
ports, made by the representatives of the 
League, from the various States, as to the 
effective work being done all over the coun¬ 
try in the interest of game, fish and song 
bird protection. Public sentiment is grow¬ 
ing m our favor at a rate never before 
attamtd* No man can possibly realize the 


great work this League is doing, without 
attending one of these annual meetings. 
It is a fact to be deplored that all friends of 
game protection can not do so. When we 
realize that 10 years ago there was scarcely 
a State in the Union that had a law prolub- 
iting the shipment of game out of iU limits, 
and that today 38 States have such laws, 
we can see that the wheels of progress are 
moving. When we realize that only a few 
years ago no State Legislature could be in¬ 
duced even to consider a bill to pro¬ 
hibit the sale of game, and that to-day 
16 States do prohibit the sale of certain 
kinds of game, and that a number of States 
prohibit the sale of all kinds of game, at all 
times, we can form some idea as to the won¬ 
derful change in public sentiment in favor 
of the preservation of wild birds and 
animals. The days of the market hunter 
and the game dealer are numbered. 
And the League did it. 

The following report was submitted by 
Arthur F. Rice, Secretary and Acting 
Treasurer: 

Receipts: Memberships, renewals, badges, 
from February 14, 1901, to January 10, 
1902, $4,605.08. 

Disbursements, during same period: 
State divisions, rewards, stationery, post¬ 
age, salaries, stenographers, and simdry 
expenses, $4,078.38. 

Balance on hand January loth, $526.70. 

Arthur F. Rice, 

Secretary and Acting Treasurer. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, the League of American 
Sportsmen was incorporated in the State 
of New York in February, 1898, and 

Whereas, the laws of the State of New 
York require that the incorporators of all 
companies or associations incorporated 
under such laws shall hold an annual meet¬ 
ing at the beginning of each year, and 
elect officers for the government of such 
company or association, and 

Whereas, on January 13, 1002, the in¬ 
corporators of the League of 'American 
Sportsmen held an annual meeting in ac¬ 
cordance with the said laws as above 
stated, and re-elected all the general offi¬ 
cers thereof, with the exception of treas¬ 
urer, to serve during the year 1902, and 

Whereas, Austin Corbin was elected 
treasurer of said League, to serve during 
said year 1902. now. therefore. 

Resolved, that the League of American 
Sportsmen, in annual meeting assembled, 
on this 12th day of February. 1902. does 
hereby approve and ratify the action of 
said incoiporators in re-clecting the general 
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officers who served during 1901, and in 
electing Austin Corbin to serve as treasurer 
during said year 1902. 

Almighty God, in his wisdom, has seen 
fit to take from us one of our truest and 
best friends and one of the most earnest 
workers in our great cause, and we deem 
it well to record oi;r sorrow in so far as 
words can express it. Therefore, 

Resolved, by the League of American 
Sportsmen, in annual meeting assembled, 
that in the death of Albert E. Pond, a char¬ 
ter member and Chief Warden of the New 
York Division, this League has lost one of 
its most devoted and faithful workers, and 
the birds and the wild animals have lost 
one of their best friends. 

In paying to the memory of our de¬ 
parted brother this, our last tribute of re¬ 
spect, we tender to his bereaved family 
our sincere sympathy in their great loss. 
May he who noteth even the sparrow’s 
fall send peace and consolation to the 
bereaved family of our lost comrade. 

Offered by Mr. F. A. Pontius: 

Alaska is the greatest game country re¬ 
maining on this continent. It is the home 
of several species of our grandest Ameri¬ 
can wild animals; yet they are being rap¬ 
idly swept out of even that remote coun¬ 
try. Miners, prospectors, market hunters 
and skin hunters, inspired by unprin¬ 
cipled fur dealers and taxidermists, have 
almost fixed the date when the last moose, 
the last caribou and the last mountain 
sheep in Alaska shall have followed their 
kinsmen into oblivion. 

A bill is now pending in Congress which 
aims to stop this reckless slaughter; to stop 
the sale of game in Alaska, and the ship¬ 
ment of heads and skins from that Terri- 
toiy. Therefore, 

Resolved, by the League of American 
Sportsmen, in annual meeting assembled, 
that we deeply deplore the reckless slaugh¬ 
ter of our noble wild animals in Alaska 
and we earnestly beseech our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to pass this 
bill at the earliest possible date. 

This was offered by Mr. Harry E. Lee: 

Whereas, the elk, which a few years 
ago was abundant throughout Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington, has almost disappeared from 
these States, and 

Whereas, the only large band remain¬ 
ing anywhere is that ranging in and about 
the Yellowstone National Park, and 

Whereas, it has been effectually dem¬ 
onstrated that these great numbers of elk 
can not live in the Yellowstone Park, as 
now constituted, through the winter 
months, and 

'W'h^reAS, these great bands of elk can 


not be afforded proper protection outside 
the legal limits of the iWk, and 

Whereas, all the best of the former elk 
range in the Jackson Hole country has been 
and is being fenced up by ranchmen, thus 
cutting off nearly all the former winter 
range of these elk, and 

Whereas, these great bands of elk are 
threatened with starvation in the near fu¬ 
ture, therefore. 

The League of American Sportsmen, in ‘ 
annual meeting assembled, representing 
all the States and Territories of the Union, 
requests and implores the Congress of the 
United States to immediately provide for 
the extension of the limits of the Yellow¬ 
stone Park South and East, to include the 
adjacent timber reserves, and so much 
other country as may be necessary to pro¬ 
vide an adequate winter range for the elk 
and the other wild animals in the Park. 

The following was offered by Mr. Chas. 
Paine: 

Whereas, game of all kinds is being 
rapidly exterminated in the United States, 
and 

Whereas, State laws and State game 
wardens have been found incapable of pre¬ 
venting the complete extermination of 
many valuable species, and 

Whereas, we believe the only possible 
means of saving the elk, the mountain 
sheep, the bear, the antelope and the mule 
deer from total annihilation within a few 
years is by the intervention of the general 
government,* and 

Whereas, certain of our good and wise 
chief magistrates have created several im¬ 
portant timber reserves in the moimtain 
ranges of the Western States, and 

Whereas, a bill is now pending in Con¬ 
gress which aims to make absolute game 
preserves of certain of these timber re¬ 
serves, therefore. 

The League of American Sportsmen, in 
annual meeting assembled, does hereby 
petition and urge upon all members of 
Congress their favorable consideration of 
this measure; and we respectfully beseech 
these Senators and Congressmen to pass 
the same as soon as possible. 

The present generation has seen the buf¬ 
falo, the most noble and once the most nu¬ 
merous of all of our wild animals, wiped 
out of existence, with the exception of a 
few that were rescued from the passing 
throng by thoughtful men and that are 
now held and cared for in domestication. 
One of these small bands of buffaloes is 
owned bv the heirs of Charles Allard,in the 
Flathead valley of Montana. Therefore: 

The League of American Sportsmen, 
in annual meeting assembled, humbly 
etitions the Congress of the United 
t^t^s fp take prompt wd vigoroi;s 171^4- 
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siires for the purchase and perpetual 
care of this band of buffaloes. 

Mr. A. Whitehead offered the following: 

All friends of game protection know that 
the buffalo in the Yellowstone National 
Park, which a few years ago numbered 
more than 400, have been killed off by 
poachers living near the borders of the 
Park, aided, abetted and inspired by im- 
principled taxidermists, until now less 
than 30 of these noble animals remain in 
the Park; that this destruction has been 
wrought by these poachers because Con- 
has failed to appropriate a sufficient 
each year to employ an adequate 
number of scouts and game keepers to 
properly patrol the Park and keep the 
poachers out; therefore. 

Resolved, by the League of American 
Sportsmen, in annual meeting assembled, 
that we deeply deplore this neglect of duty 
on the part of our Senators and Represen¬ 
tatives in Congress, and we request and 
urge that body to appropriate hereafter at 
least $20,000 each year for the employ¬ 
ment of scouts and game keepers in the 
Park, in order that the few remaining 
buffalo and the other game in the Park, 
may, if possible, be saved from the ravages 
of these skin hunters. 

We also r^uest and urge the Secretary 
of the Interior to adopt such measures as 
may be necessary to secure the detail of at 
least twice the number of troops hereto¬ 
fore kept in the Park to guard the roads 
and trails leading to and from same, in 
order to keep the poachers out of that 
great national game preserve. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer offered this resolution: 

Whereas, the prong horn antelope, one 
of the most interesting of America’s wild 
animals, is threatened with speedy exter¬ 
mination, and 

Whereas, several of the States having 
antelope left within their borders, have 
enacted laws prohibiting the killing of an¬ 
telope at any time within long periods of 
years; therefore. 

The League of American Sportsmen, 
in annual meeting assembled, represent¬ 
ing all the States and Territories of the 
Union, hereby petitions and prays the 
Legislatures and the Governors of the 
States of Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Tex¬ 
as, Washington and Wyoming to enact, at 
the earliest possible moment, laws to pro¬ 
hibit the hiuiting or killing of antelope at 
any time before 1913. 

And we especially urge all members of 
the League living in these States last 
named, to exert au possible personal influ¬ 
ence to secure the enactment of such laws. 

Mr. J. W. Connor, of Kalispell, Mont., 
offered this: 

Whereas, The Cree Indians of British 


Columbia each year cross the Interna¬ 
tional line into Montana and kill thousands 
of deer, elk and antelope, and 

Whereas, the State officers of Montana 
have repeatedly urged the Indian depart¬ 
ment at Washington to take steps to pro¬ 
hibit these renegade Indians from coming 
across our borders and slaughtering our 
game as aforesaid, therefore. 

Resolved, That the League of American 
Sportsmen urgently requests and prays 
that the Congress of tne United States 
take such action as will meet the case, and 
as will forever prevent the yearly raids 
of these Indians on our game. 

This resolution was offered by Mr. A. 
Whitehead of Colorado: 

Whereas, it is the practice of certain 
Indians in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo¬ 
rado and other Western States and Terri¬ 
tories, to leave their reservations and 
make periodical incursions into the adja¬ 
cent country in pursuit of deer, elk and 
other game animals, and 

Whereas, such hunting incursions result 
in great and unlawful destruction and 
waste of game in the places so visited, and 

Whereas, it has been found difficult for 
the local authorities, and the Indian agents 
on the respective reservations,to prevent 
such hunting incursions, or to properly 
control the Indians when off their reserva¬ 
tions on such hunting expeditions; there¬ 
fore. 

Resolved, by the League of American 
Sportsmen, in annual meeting assembled, 
that a rule should be adopted by the In¬ 
dian Bureau, and rimdly enforced, abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting and preventing any and 
all Indians in any State or Territory West 
of the 87th meridian of longitude, from 
carrying firearms of any and every de¬ 
scription, or having the same in possession 
when off the reservations to which such 
Indian or Indians belong; and the Honor¬ 
able Commissioner of Indian Affairs is re¬ 
spectfully requested to see that a regula¬ 
tion embodying this plan be adopted and 
rigidly enforced. 

Whereas, Virginia, Kentucky, Missis¬ 
sippi, Louisiana apd Montana are the only 
States in the Union that have no laws pro¬ 
hibiting the export of game, Therefore: 

The League of American Sportsmen, 
in annual meeting assembled, respect¬ 
fully urges upon the legislatures and the 
Governors of such States, the necessity of 
enacting such laws at the earliest date pos¬ 
sible; and League members in these States 
are hereby urged to use their influence to 
have such laws passed at the next session 
of their respective Legislatures. 

The next resolution was offered by . Mr. 
H. A. Morgan of Minnesota: 

Whbrbas, tbe fpr9§t§ Qi tins co^try 
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are being destroyed at an alarming rate 
aper makers, and 

HERE AS, no good substitute for wood 
pulp has yet been found for the making of 
what are Icnown as book and news papers, 
therefore. 

Resolved, by the League of American 
Sportsmen, in annual meeting assembled, 
that we deem it the duty of the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to offer a re¬ 
ward of at least $200,000 to any person 
who may discover a good and practical 
method of making book and newspaper 
from cornstalks, wheat straw, or any other 
annual vegetable product that can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown by farmers. 

This was offered by Mr. F. S. Gleason: 

Whereas, the Commercial Club of the 
City of Indianapolis has placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the L^gue of American Sports¬ 
men its assembly rooms for the purpose of 
holding the annual meeting of said 
League; therefore. 

Resolved, by the League of American 
Sportsmen, that its thanks be and are 
hereby tendered the Commercial Club for 
the courtesy thtis shown, and the Hon. 
Frank L. Littleton is hereby instructed to 
convey to the said Commercial Club a copy 
of this resolution. 

Mr. H. A. Morgan offered the following 
by request of Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Sam- 
naw, Mich., who was unable to attend the 
convention: 

Whereas, the grayling, one of the gam¬ 
iest, most interesting and beautiful fishes 
in the world, once abundant in many 
streams in Michigan, is now well nigh ex¬ 
tinct; and 

Whereas, enough of these fish still, re¬ 
main in the Manistee river to again stock 
that and other streams to repletion, if af¬ 
forded proper protection, therefore. 

Resolved, by the League of American 
Sportsmen, in annual meeting assembled, 
that we deem it expedient to stop all fish¬ 
ing in the Manistee river for a term of 
years, and that we humbly petition the 
Governor and the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan to enact a law at the next ses¬ 
sion of the said Legists^ure, prohibiting 
any and all fishing in said Manistee river 
prior to June ist, 1907. 

The following message was sent by wire 
to President Roosevelt at Groton, Mass.: 

Indianapolis, Ind., Feb.iith, 1902. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President U. S., 
Groton, Mass. 

The League of American Sportsmen, in 
annual meeting assembled, extends its 
hearty sympathy to you, an honored 
fellow member, in your present grief, and 
earnestly hopes your son may soon re- 
cpvef. 


To which this answer came promptly: 

Groton, Mass., Feb. ii, '02. 

G. O. Shields, President 

League of American Sportsmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The very kind message of the League of 
American Sportsmen is warmly appreci¬ 
ated by the President. Yoimg Roose¬ 
velt’s condition tonight is considerably 
more favorable than at this hour yesterday. 

Geo. B. Cortelyou, Sec. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OP THE 
PRESIDENT. 

A vast amount of good work has been 
done by the League during the past year, 
as will be shown by the reports of the chief 
wardens made at the annual meeting, 
which will be printed in the official organ 
during the spring and summer. 

Among the most important achieve¬ 
ments of the year has been the securing of 
the passage 01 bills in New Mexico, Arizona, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Ne¬ 
vada and Idaho, prohibiting the killing of 
antelope at any time for periods of 5 to 10 
years. Unfortunately, the Governor of 
Idaho vetoed our bill, but the Governors 
of the other 7 States approved them. The 
antelope is one of the most distinctively 
American, and one of the most interesting 
and beautiful of all our wild animals; and 
the fact that we have stopped the killing 
of these interesting creatures in 7 States 
where a few of them still remain, would be 
glory enough for one year even if we had 
done nothing else. But this is only one of 
the great things we have accomplished. 
We have secured the passage of laws in a 
dozen different States prohibiting the sale 
of all kinds of game at all times of the year. 
We have secured the passage of laws in a 
number of States prohibiting the exporting 
of game of all kinds. This would be glory 
enough if we had done nothing else. But 
we have done a great deal more. 

League officers and members have 
caused the arrest of 667 men for violations 
of the game and fish laws, and the convic¬ 
tion 01 582. All those convicted have 
either paid fines or gone to jail to serve 
them out. In many cases guns, ammuni¬ 
tion and camp outfits, found in possession 
of lawbreakers, have been confiscated and 
sold, and the proceeds applied to State 
funds for the enforcement of game and 
fish laws. 

Within the past year the League has 
paid 16 rewards of $ i o each for convictions 
secured by its members. The members 
who secured the other convictions have not 
claimed rewards. We have distributed 
at least 2 tons of printed matter prepared 
in the interest of game, fish and forestry 
protection. We have sent out 5,000 cloth 
post^, gHering rewfu’ds oi fio ^Qf 
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the conviction of game or fish law vio¬ 
lators. In nearly all cases we have reports 
from the members to whom these posters 
were sent to the effect that same had been 
put up where they would do the most good. 
In some hundreds of instances, we have 
heard that lawbreakers had seen the pos¬ 
ters staring them in the face, had been in¬ 
timidated thereby and had announced 
their conclusion that it was time to quit 
taking chances by breaking laws and run¬ 
ning up against League wardens. In 
many other instances, we have heard that 
malicious pot hunters and game hogs had 
tom down our posters, and that our mem¬ 
bers had promptly put up others in their 
places. 

The League has been largely instrumen¬ 
tal in breaking up the millinery traffic in 
the plumage of song and insectivorous 
birds. A number of States have passed 
laws prohibiting the selling, wearing or 
having in possession of such plumage for 
commercial or decorative purposes, and 
public sentiment against the custom of 
wearing bird skins has grown to such an 
extent that today it is a rare thing to see 
a w'oman' wearing a bird on her hat, 
whereas, 2 years ago,nearly all women wore 
them. The Audubon societies have been 
valuable co-workers with the League in 
this field, but the League set the pace. It 
secured the passage of the Lacey bird law, 
and so is entitled to the greater credit for 
this reform. 

League officers have made 2 important 
arrests of employees of the Armour Pack¬ 
ing Co. for violations of the game laws in 2 
different States. Convictions have been 
secured, and the company has been com¬ 
pelled to pay heavy fines. These are 
among the most important of the League’s 
victories for the year. It is all right to 
arrest a poor farmer or other laboring man, 
and make him pay $25 for breaking a game 
law', but it is entirely another thing to 
round up a great corporation, worth mil¬ 
lions of dollars, to make it pay a heavy 
fine, and to show its officers and the world 
that even millionaires can not override the 
game laws of the country with impunity, 
and that this League is no respecter of 
persons. 

In general, the League membership has 
not growm so rapidly in the past year as it 
did in 1900. Still we have made a goodly 
showing. At the time of my last annual 
report, we had a total membership of 5,463. 
Today we have 7,784, a gain of 42%. 
A few States have shown remarkable 
growrths in their memberships. Among 
these are: Arkansas, 900%; Indiana, 486%; 
Minnesota, 202%; Idaho, 118%; Okla¬ 
homa Territory, 640%; Georgia. 333%; 
North Dakota, 139%. 

At the time of our last anntial meeting, 
we bad 19 State divisions. Today we 


have 43 in working order, a gain oi 126%. 
We now have 28 life members, and sho^d 
have had 2,000 by this time if the wealthy 
sportsmen of the cotmtry had done their 
duty. We hope in time to get them to 
realize what the League has done; what it 
is doing; what it is to do; and that it has 
earned the substantial recognition and co¬ 
operation of all men and women who are 
interested in the preservation of the wild 
life of this country. 

A year ago we had 10 local chapters. 
Today we have 40; a gain of 300%. The 
good done by these local organizations is 
simply beyond computation. I hear of 
it nearly every day, and in various ways. 
For instance: An officer of one of these 
local chapters wrote me a few weeks ago 
that for many years an annual side himt 
had been held there, about Thanksgiving 
time, but that since the League had organ¬ 
ized a local body there, had gone to work, 
had disseminated our literature and pro¬ 
claimed ottr purposes, the men who had 
formerly conducted these side hunts had 
changed their minds, and that no such 
hunt was held last year. 

A year ago we had 122 local wardens at 
work in various States. Today we have 
156, a ^in of 2S%. 

Your President has drafted and sent to 
Washington, for introduction in Congress, 
3 important bills. One of these aims to 
provide better protection for the wild ani¬ 
mals and birds of Alaska. It aims to pro¬ 
hibit the sale of game in that Territory at 
all times; and to prohibit the shipment of 
heads and skins therefrom, for sale. It 
makes an open season of onl^ 2 months in 
the year for hunting; it provides for a non¬ 
resident license of $25 for each hunter, and 
limits the number of animals which any 
one man may kill in a season to one moose, 
one bear, one caribou, 2 moimtain sheep 
and 2 goats. It provides f#r 3 territori^ 
game wardens each to have the privilege 
of appointing one deputy. The bill pro¬ 
vides that each hunter may bring the 
heads and skins of this number of animals 
out of the Territory, under a permit to be 
issued by the territorial secreta^. It 
provides heavy penalties for violations of 
this proposed law, either by hunters or 
by express companies, or steamship com¬ 
panies, or other common carriers. 

Another of these bills provides for the 
conversion of all forest reserves in the 
Western States into game preserves, and 
that these tracts shall be governed and po¬ 
liced as the Yellowstone national Park is 
now. 

The third measure provides for the ex¬ 
tension of the Yellowstone Park South 
and East, to include the adjacent timber 
reserves and to provide adequate winter 
range for the elk and other big game. 

Yotir President has also requested the 
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Hon. John P. Lacey to prepare and intro¬ 
duce a bill looldr^ to the purchase of the 
Allard herd of buffalo and tne care thereof, 
for all future time, by the general govern¬ 
ment. 

Your President recently called on Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, in Washington, and out¬ 
lined to him the provisions of these several 
bills. Mr. Roosevelt expressed his hearty 
approval of all of them. We may, there¬ 
fore, rest assured that if we can induce 
Congress to pass these measures, they will 
be promptly approved by the President. 

One branch ot our work grows larger as 
time progresses. That is as to the num¬ 
ber of reports that come to the President 
of violations of game and fish laws in the 
various States. Every such case is taken 
up in detail and turned over to the chief 
warden of the League, if we have one in 
the State from which the report comes. 
If not, then it is reported to the State 
game warden, with the request that the 
offender be arrested and punished. Thou¬ 
sands of offenders have been convicted in 
this latter way, for which the League gets 
no credit and not even a record. In thou¬ 
sands of cases where it is found impossible 
to reach the offender by law, a personal let¬ 
ter is written him, informing him that 
we have evidence of his unlawful acts, 
cautioning him against a repetition of 
them, and asking for a pledge that he will 
obey the law in the future. Many of these 
tnen reply that they will quit their unlaw¬ 
ful work. In most of these cases, we hear 
afterward, from the person who nfade the 
original complaint, that since receiving 
our warning the offender has led a different 
life, and that there is no further cause for 
complaint against him. 

My greatest regret is that we find it so 
difficult to arouse the Southern people to 
the necessity for the enactment and en¬ 
forcement of rigid laws for the protec¬ 
tion of bird life during the winter. 
These people are slow to act n this work 
of reform. We have not yet been able to 
secure enough members to enable us to 
organize divisions in North or South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi or Louisi¬ 
ana. These States afford winter homes to 
thousands of migratory song and insect¬ 
ivorous birds, as well as wild fowl, and 
thoughtless people there kill them all winter 
long without regard to law or decency. The 
laws of most of these States permit tne kill¬ 
ing of quails up to March, and a few of them 
afford any protection, at any time of the 
year, for doves or robins. We are doing 
a vast amount of work in an effort to stir 
up these good Southern people; to get them 
into the League; to induce them to enforce 
such laws as they have and to secure the en¬ 
actment of needed amendments thereto; 
but it is an uphill job, and we need all the 
co-operation we can possibly get from the 


faithful few. Nearly all Northern sports¬ 
men have friends and acquaintances m the 
South. Thousands of Northern men go 
South in the fall and winter, to shoot; and 
all such should make use of every oppor¬ 
tunity to talk with our Southern brethren 
to urge on them the necessity of join¬ 
ing this League, and working with it. We 
should have i ,000 members in each of the 
Southern States. Our work is needed 
there even more than in the North, be¬ 
cause of the great number of migratory 
birds that center in small districts in the 
South, and thus become an easy prey for 
the man Avith a gun. 

No Northern man thinks of shooting a 
robin at any time. Yet in the South, 
white man and negro alike slaughter these 
innocent and beautiful birds at every op¬ 
portunity, and without regard to any law 
that may exist. Let us do everything 
possible to convince these Southern people 
that the robin and the dove are not game 
birds and should not be killed at any time. 

I frequently get a letter from some 
League member complaining that he is not 
kept informed as to what the League is 
doing. This is because we have not money 
enough to issue monthly or even bi-month¬ 
ly reports to members, and to send them 
out by mail as we should like to do. I dis¬ 
like to talk shop, but I trust I may be par¬ 
doned for saying that the official organ 
gives a great deal of information ever}" 
month as to the work of the League. It 
takes 20 to 25 tons of paper to pnnt each 
issue of this magazine and it is impossible 
for anyone outside of my office to realize 
the amount of good it is doing in the cause 
of game protection. It is read by at least 
325,000 people each month, only a small 
fraction of whom are League members, 
and thus it has its effect on all these people. 
This is one of the reasons why the League 
is doing so much more good than its mem¬ 
bers realize. And it is one of the reasons 
why more special bulletins are not sent out. 


ANOTHER MENACE TO GAME PROTEC¬ 
TION. 

A bill has been introduced in the State 
Senate which aims to legalize the posses¬ 
sion of game in cold storage all through the 
year. Every worker in the cause of game 
protection knows what this means. You 
know that if game dealers and cold stor¬ 
age men are allowed to possess game in 
close season they will sell it clandestinely, 
and no power on earth can prevent them. 

The bill is numbered 367 and is entitled, 
“An Act to amend the Forest, Fish, and 
Game Law by adding a section to be Imown 
as Section 141.” 

This is one of the most infamous and in¬ 
iquitous measures introduced in Albany 
since this League was organized. It is in- 
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spired and backed by the Game Dealers’ 

. .^-.ociaiion, and by the cold storage houses 
in this city. 

We must kill it. To do this, we must 
act promptly, vigorously and in unison. 
W'e must show the lawmaking power at 
Albi rv that we are greater than the com- 
b net! interests of this city, who are work¬ 
ing 10 exterminate the game of the whole 
CMiintry. 

Let every League member, every sports¬ 
man, every nature lover in the State write 
his Assemblyman and Senator at once, 
stating in emphatic terms the injustice of 
this measure and demanding its defeat. 
I.cl there be no uncertain sound in your 
words. Give your lawmakers to under¬ 
stand that the friends of game protection 
will hold them responsible for their ac¬ 
tion on this bill, and that all decent sports¬ 
men of the State require and expect the 
members of the Legislature, who are not 
controlled by the game dealers and the 
cold storage men of New York City, to kill 
this bill. 

I trust there may be such a showing 
of righteous indignation against this 
measure as has not been experienced by 
the members of the New York Legislature 
in 10 years past. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 

T have read with the deepest regret the 
announcement of the death of Mr. Pond. 
He impressed me, when I met him at 
the last annual meeting of the League, 
as a man of exceptional character; evi¬ 
dently possessed of a cheerful optimism, 
hacked up with resources of indom¬ 
itable will and ability to overcome ob¬ 
stacles. I feel certain you have lost a 
most valuable ally and that game protec¬ 
tion and the L. A. S. in New York will 
miss his services in many ways. It will 
be most difficult to find a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to so marvelous a man, but the 
example of his devotion will be a stimulus 
to all connected with the work and a 
monument of no mean magnitude long 
after his most untimely end. I doubt 
if any one man's work, other than your 
own, has contributed so largely to give the 
Lea^e of American Sportsmen a well 
merited prestige all over the country. 

Ernest Ru.ssell, Worcester, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the League 
the sportsmen of Indianapolis gave the 
visiting members a banquet at the Hotel 
English, on the evening of Feb. 12th. The 
tables were surrounded by a jolly crowd of 
men, and the visitors were given a cordial 
welcome. After dinner some interesting 
speeches were made and good stories told, 
both by resident members and visitors. 
This gathcrirTg adjourned at a late hour, 
and the members went home with renewed 


energy and enthusiasm, bent on doing 
everything in their power to promote the 
interests of the League and to protect 
the game. ^ 


The Hon. G. M. Bowers, U.^'S. Fish 
Commissioner at Washington, has joined 
the League. In so doing he has shown 
his OTeat interest in the cause for which 
this League is working, and has set a good 
example for other State and United States 
officers who are appointed to their respec¬ 
tive positions for the purpose of doing 
everything possible to protect game and 
fish. 


Recreation comes among sportsmen 
not only as a medium of news, but as an 
educator as well. I recognize the fact 
that as the country becomes more thickly 
settled, we must take active measures to 
prevent the slaughter of game which a few 
years ago seemed so plentiful; and no one 
who is fully alive to the situation will ieel 
like ignoring the advice given in that up- 
to-date magazine, Recreation. A num¬ 
ber of sportsmen in almost any community 
can easily club together and put out a few 
dozen quails along small streams, where 
farmers will co-operate with them in 
trying to preserve the birds from severe 
storms and the merciless pot hunters. 1 
should be glad to see every farmer in the 
country a subscriber to Regreation, as 1 
know It would serve to remove some of 
their prejudices against those who are 
earnestly trying to make sport better in 
every way; not only by protecting game 
during the close season from shooters, but 
from their natimal enemies, such as wea¬ 
sels, coyotes, magpies, etc. 

A. L. Aikins, North Yakima, Wash. 


Manager—Yes, there are a few vacancies 
in my company. Have you been on the 
stage long? 

Lady—About 10 years. 

“Ah! then you have had a good deal of 
experience ?’' 

“N-no, I can’t say I have.“ 

“But you acted?” 

“No, there was never anything for me to 
do.” 

“Ah, I see. You have been in the com¬ 
pany of a great actress who wrote the plays 
herself.”—New York Weekly. 


She: So your brother is to be married? 
I suppose he is full of joyful anticipations? 

He: Oh, not at all—he has been mar¬ 
ried before, you know.—Puck. 


I am sorry to say I was a game hog be¬ 
fore I began to read Recreation. Since 
then I have changed, thanks to your mag¬ 
azine. S. Ball, El Paso, Tex. 
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' EDITED BY DR. B. E. EERNOW, 

Director of the New York School of Forestry, Cornell University, assisted by Dr. John C. Gifford of the cunt 

institution. 

It takes thirty years to ^ow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


FORESTRY IN NEW YORK. 

The attack which wealthy camp owners 
in the Adirondacks are making on the 
College of Forestry, dictated entirely by 
selfish interests, has at least an educational 
advantage in that it brings out the true 
nature of Forestry, as an art and a busi¬ 
ness, making it better known and ap¬ 
preciated, by the necessity of explaining 
the procedures in the College Forest 
Management. Since such clear under¬ 
standing of the nature of forestry is 
desirable elsewhere, I reprint one of the 
campai^ documents, issued by the Di¬ 
rector, in full. He has put the essential 
points into the form ot 12 Theses, as 
follows : 

Forestry is the art of utilizing the for¬ 
est and at the same time perpetuating 
it. It is wholly utilitarian; it has nothing, 
except incidentally, to do with the esthetic 
aspects of forest growth, which concern 
the landscape gardener. A wood crop is its 
object, just as a food crop is the object of 
agriculture. The only obligation which 
forestiy imposes in the use or harvest 
of a forest growth is to systematically 
replace the harvested crop. In this 
obligation mainly, if not alone, does 
forestry differ from lumbering. 

A limitation of the size of trees to be 
cut or to be left uncut has not necessarily 
any bearing on the replacement of the 
crop. Such a restriction to cut or leave 
certain sizes is either indicated by financial 
considerations, or else it is a device to pre¬ 
vent over cutting, wherever no systematic 
attention to the replacment of the crop 
can be or will be given. It does not pay 
to cut below a certain diameter. 

In the College forests no hard wood 
trees below 14 inches or soft woods 
below 12 inches are cut, unless they are 
defective and not fit to grow into the new 
crop, or likely to damage the young crop 
by shade or by being thrown by winds. 

The many methods of reproducing a 
new crop which are practiced, vary mainly 
in the rapidity with which the old crop 
is removed, namely. 

From immediate absolute clearing, when 
the new crop must be either artificially 
planted or is secured by seeds from a neigh¬ 
boring old stand; 

Through various dcCTees of gradual re¬ 
moval; when the old crop is entirely 
removed in 2 to 20 years, the crop being 
secured from trees on the area by seeds, 


and rapidity of removal of the old crop 
being gauged by the need for light of the 
young crop; 

To the so-called “selection forest,” 
in which only single trees, here and there, 
are removed from time to time and nature 
alone is left to reproduce the crop as best 
it may in the small openings made. 

No method of reproducing is the only 
proper one, and in an experimental or 
demonstration forest which is to teach 
methods and demonstrate their results, all 
or a number of these methods should be 
exhibited. 

The choice of method depends on the 
species present or to be reproduced, on 
clknate and soil, on the objects to be at¬ 
tained by the management and on financial 
considerations. 

In a mixed forest of nature the species 
composing the forest are not all equally 
useful; in the foresters’ forest the most 
useful ones must be made to preponderate 
or occupy the ground, and the “weed’' 
trees must be subdued. 

There are 3 objects to be attained by 
forest growth, namely, to furnish wood 
supplies, to furnish protection of soil and 
water flow, to furnish pleasure and sport. 
We may accordingly recognize supply 
forests, protection forests and luxury 
forests. 

The first object is, to the people at 
large, the most important; the second is 
of importance only in certain limited 
locations; the third concerns only or mainly 
certain classes; but the third, as well as 
the second—pleasure and protection— 
can be attained without losing sight of 
the first—wood supplies. All 3 objects are 
simultaneously attained in the managed 
forests of Europe. 

Where the second and third objects, 
protection and pleasure, are paramoimt, 
the methods of harvesting and reproduc¬ 
ing the crop are circumscribed by the 
necessity of keeping a constant cover; 
hence, gradual removal methods are ad¬ 
visable, although by no means always 
necessary. In a supply forest the choice of 
method is limited only by financial con¬ 
sideration including the assurance of 
silvicultural success that is of a satisfac- 
to^ new crop. 

The gradual removal methods entail 
large initial investments for means 
of transportation over large territory, 
in order to harvest enough material an- 
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nually or periodically. and their silvicultural 
success, that is the character of the new crop, 
is uncertain especially in the mixed forest. 
The immediate removal, followed by arti¬ 
ficial replacement, entails money outlay 
for the latter from year to year, but 
saves expense in the harvest and re¬ 
duces the investment for roads. Its 
silvicultural success can be forced; it 
is merely a question of pocket. 

The selection forest system is the poor¬ 
est, both financially and silviculturally, 
and to be applied only where absolute 
necessity for keeping a continuous cover 
exists or where better methods can not 
be practiced on account of market con¬ 
ditions. 

Over So% of the forests of Germany are 
managed tmder a clearing system (de¬ 
nudation) or rapid removal system; less 
than 20% are managed imder slow removal 
systems or coppice, and mostly only on 
small limited areas. In Prussian state 
forests, nearly 7,000,000 acres, only $%, 
35,000 acres, are managed as selection 
forest; over 65% is managed in clearing 
and artificial replanting, less than 3% in 
coppice, the balance, 32%, in rapid re¬ 
moval system. On the cleared areas, 
2,000 to 4,000 seedling per acre more 
or less, are planted which, inj 25 to 35 
years, reduced to about 1,800 trees growing 
up like a wheat field, furnish in 60 years 
on soils not better than the Adirondacks 
30 to 40,000 feet B. M. 

A combination of natural regenera¬ 
tion with artificial assistance* is the only 
rational method where, as in our culled 
forests, the most desirable species have 
been removed and the less desirable and 
the decrepit have been left on the ground. 
In such cases provision must be made 
to re-establish the desirable kinds by 
planting, after removal or reduction 
of the less desirable. 

The College forest, according to the 
reading of the law, was primarily to be 
managed as a supply forest, for it is to 
“harvest and reproduce woodcrops and 
earn a revenue therefrom. Only secon¬ 
darily or by implication is it to be man¬ 
aged as a protection forest, wherever 
tins consideration is essential on steep 
slopes or hilltops. It is a mixed forest 
from which the desirable softwoods (pine 
and spruce) have been culled, and the less 
desiraole hardwoods, decrepit and dam¬ 
aged nmts, are left. The management has 
not been furnished with capiti to make 
gradual removal methods practicable in 
most places, hence concentrated harvest, 
with artificial replacement of softwoods, 
assisted as far as possible by natural re¬ 
production of both softwoods and hard¬ 
woods, leaving hilltops and steep slopes 
imtouched to furnish soil protection and 
additional seeding, is in most places the 
only desirable metho4t 


The choice of method was therefore 
partly forced by financial considerations, 
partly a result of deliberation on the best 
silvicultural result. 


LUMBERING AND FISHERIES. 

A visit to the lumber regions of the 
North at the present time can not fail 
to impress one with the evils of river 
driving. To stand on the bank and watch 
the logs glide easily by seems at first 
thought to be a cheap, easy and ideal 
method of transportation. Cheapness, 
however, is its only advantage Only 
those trees can be cut which will float. 
In this way the forest is robbed of its 
white pine, spruce and even cedar and 
balsam. After these have been exhausted 
it is finally necessary to build a railroad 
in order to transport the hardwoods which 
are left. If a railroad is built in the be¬ 
ginning both the hardwoods and the 
softwoods can be utilized together so 
that the cost of exploitation is per 
acre less than were tne softwoods first 
cut and driven in the river and then, 
later, a railroad constructed for the 
transportation of the hardwoods. 

River driving in the end, therefore, 
h^. probably no financial advantage in 
mixed forests. It is, the cheapest 
way of transporting softwoods; yet a 
large number of logs sink and are lost; 
others float beyond recovery into the 
brush and are overlooked; while others 
are splintered into bits by blasting in 
the process of jam breaking. River 
driving is fitful and imcertain. It is 
dependent on the quantity of water 
which nature supplies. It must be done 
in a hurry at one season of the year. If 
anything goes wrong and the drive gets 
tied up, the mill is deprived of its logs, 
contracts can not be filled and the whole 
business is more or less crippled in con- 
sea uence. 

in the case of railroad transportation 
the utilization is more nearly complete and 
work goes on throughout the whole year 
if need be. Men are evenly and per¬ 
manently employed and the industry, 
while wood lasts at least, is more reg^ar 
and certain. Some might argue that it is 
fortimate for the woods that river driving 
is still practiced. With river driving only 
the softwoods are used and the hard¬ 
woods are left to beautify the hills. In the 
case of railroad transportation every¬ 
thing would be cut clean and the moimtain 
sides would be bared to the destructive 
action of fire, sun, wind and flood. 

In re^ons in which forests are really 
needed tor protective purposes little cut¬ 
ting should be permitted anyway. These 
areas should be imder State control and 
should be exploited so they will per¬ 
form function for whicn they are 
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most fit, namely protection against the 
destructive forces of nature. In such 
regions no lumberman should be allowed 
to operate at all and all work should be 
directed by trained foresters. 

In the case of land where forestry is 
or should be practiced as a business it is 
best in the majority of cases where the 
woods are mixed, to cut clean, pile and 
bum the slash, and then plant afr^h. 
Regeneration may be effected by leaving 
seed trees or belts of seed trees so that the 
ground will be naturally seeded. This 
method is slow and cheap. When land 
is cut clean in the North a growth of poplar 
and birch soon follows. This is an ad¬ 
vantage rather than a disadvantage, be¬ 
cause the poplars and birches serve as 
nurse trees to the pines and spruces which 
gradually make their appearance among 
the poplars and birches. This process 
may be hastened by cutting strips and 
planting. This strip cutting and plant¬ 
ing may be done for $5 an acre. 

There is, in fact, no advantage in the 
end in merely cutting out the softwoods, 
as happens in all regions where river 
driving is practiced. 

The mam objection to river driving, 
however, is that it pollutes streams to 
such extent that all the good species of 
game fishes, especially trout, are killed. 
The grayling was practically exterminated 
in Michigan by lumbering operations. The 
logs ruin the spawning beds, the river is 
filled with bark and dead-head logs, 
the water is rendered unfit to drink and 
the river is monopolized for a long period 
of time by a few lumbermen. Guides and 
tourists and even the natives are de¬ 
prived of the use of it for some time 
during the very part of the year when 
boating is pleasantest; that is, in the Spring 
before the mosquitoes and flies come. 

There is no doubt that the scarcity of 
trout in the Racquette river is due to 
river driving. The pickerel is blamed, but 
the trout and pickerel lived together in 
the streams long before river driving be¬ 
gan. Even the pickerel will lose their 
hold in case river driving continues. They 
have simply held their own because they 
could endure more adversity than the 
trout. _ 


FOREST FIRES. 

You have, no doubt, seen the annual 
message of President Roosevelt, and in it 
are some suggestions about forestry 
that I hope \vill become laws. One im¬ 
portant fact seems to have escaped 
notice, namely, the origin of forest fires, 
which have been destroying the forests 
to such an extent that if they are not 
prevented at once we shall live in a desert 
within the next 100 years. Of course we 
shall not be here, but we ought not to be 


selfish. We should provide for the pleasure 
and needs of others that may come after. 
The cause of forest destruction to which 
I refer, is the railroads that nm through 
virgin forests. I should like to learn of 
one place where the engines of the rail¬ 
roads have not been at fault. In my 
travels to the extreme West, Whatcom, 
Washington, I have seen the work of fire 
all along the line of the railroads, and no 
one can convince me that the hunters are 
responsible. When wood burning engines 
were in use, the smoke stack was made 
so that cinders could not be thrown out; 
but now the engines have no such ap¬ 
pliances and I see no reason why they 
should not be made to use them. Many 

§ eople saw the prairie at Huffman's 
tation, 7 miles East of Dayton, Ohio, on 
lands owned by H. Cooke, fired by the 
railroad at least 5 times dtuing one day 
when we camped there last summer. We 
were told by the tenants that from the 
1st week in July they had to watch con¬ 
tinually to prevent being burned out. 
I hop^ you will take up this matter. There 
is no doubt of the result if you will. The 
results of your fearlessness in advocating 
the protection of game are wonderful. 

G. C. Edge ter, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOREST RESERVATIONS. 

With President Roosevelt’s recognition 
of the fact that “the forest and water prob¬ 
lems are perhaps the most vital internal 
questions of the United States,’’ there is 
hope that the federal forest reservations 
will soon be more than merely timberlands 
withdrawn from entry, occupation and use, 
but well administered, most useful prop¬ 
erties. 

Additional hope comes from the appoint¬ 
ment of Prof. F. Roth, late of Cornell Col¬ 
lege of Forestry, to the position of Chief 
of the Forestry Division in the General 
Land Office, in charge of the management 
of the forest reservations. The consolida¬ 
tion of the nation’s forestry interests in one 
bureau, which the President in his message 
strongly advocates, is, of course, bound to 
follow. 

The bill introduced in Congress by Mr. 
Brownlow, providing for the purchase of 
a national forest reserve in the Southern 
Appalachian mountains, not to exceed 
4,000,000 acres, is another move in the right 
direction, recognizing the national obliga¬ 
tion of assuring desirable conditions in all 
parts of the Union. 

The proposition to name this reservation 
the “McKinley National Park and Forest 
Reserve,’’ in recognition of our lamented 
President's active interest in this proposi¬ 
tion, can only accentuate the patriotic duty 
involved in it. 



PURE AND IMPURE FOOD. 

•* lyjkat a M»n Eats He Is” 

Edited by C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D. 

Author of *‘On Citraconic, Itaconic and Mesaconic Acids,'’“Fish as Food,’’etc. 


TRANSPORTING FRESH 

“It is important to note,” says H. E. 
Williams, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, in a discussion of cold storage in 
relation to food products, “that in shipping 
fruits, etc., many of the precautions taken 
in packing to keep out the cold will also 
keep in the heat, and there is really more 
danger in some instances from heating by 
process of decomposition than from cold. 
All fresh fruit tends to generate heat by 
this process. A carload of fresh fruit ap¬ 
proaching ripeness, closed up tight in an 
uniced refrigerator car, with a temperature 
above 50 degrees, will in 24 hours generate 
heat enough to injure it, and in 2 or 3 days 
to as thoroughly cook it as if it had been 
subjected to steam heat. Suitable refriger¬ 
ator transportation must, therefore, provide 
for the heat generated within as well as the 
outside cold. The perfection of refrigera¬ 
tion for fruit is not necessarily a low, but 
a uniform, temperature. A temperature of 
40 degrees to 50 degrees will keep fruit 20 
or 30 days, if carefully handled. Straw¬ 
berries have been transported from Florida 
to Chicago, transferred to cold storage 
rooms, and remained in perfect condition 
for 4 weeks after being picked. 

“Fruit intended for immediate loading 
in cars should be gathered in the coolest 
hours of the day, and that which has been 
subjected to a high temperature before 
being shipped should be cooled immediately 
after being loaded. Ordinary refrigeration 
will not cool a load of hot fruit within 24 
hours, and during that time it will deterio¬ 
rate much in quality. It should be cooled 
in 4 or 5 hours in order to prevent fer¬ 
mentation. It is stated that the more in¬ 
telligent of the large shippers of fruit in 
the South have about concluded that it is 
impracticable with any car now in use to 
load fruit, especially peaches and canta¬ 
loupes, direct from the orchard into the 
car with assurance of safety. In deference 
to this opinion one Southern railroad has 
announced its intention of establishing, at 
the largest shipping points along its lines, 
cooling rooms for the purpose of putting 
the fruit in satisfactory condition for trans¬ 
portation before being loaded. 

“Shipments of tropical fruits in ordinary 
freight cars can not be made safely when 
the temperature is below 30 degrees, except 
in cases where the distance is so short as 
not to expose them for a longer period 
than 12 hours, and even then they must be 
carefully packed in straw or hay. The 


hardier Northern fruits and vegetables can 
be safely shipped in a temperature of 
about 25 degrees, but the same protective 
measures must be employed as in the case 
of tropical fruits when lower temperatures 
prevail. Long exposure to temperature 
of 20 degrees is considered dangerous to 
their safety. Foods preserved in cans or 
glass should not be shipped any distance 
when the temperature is below the freez¬ 
ing point. 

“Oranges shipped from Florida to points 
as far North as Minnesota are started in 
ventilator cars, which are changed at Nash¬ 
ville to air-tight refrigerator cars, the ven¬ 
tilators of which are kept open, provided 
the temperature remains above 32 degrees, 
until arrival at St. Louis, from which point 
the ventilators are closed and the cars 
made air-tight. Lemons and oranges are 
packed in crates. Each layer of crates in 
the car is covered by and rests on straw, 
usually bulkheaded back from the door and 
car full. Oranges loaded in ventilated or 
common cars should be transferred to re¬ 
frigerator cars when the temperature 
reaches 10 degrees above zero; in transit, 
with a falling temperature the ventilators 
should be closed when the thermometer 
reaches 20 degrees, and with a rising tem¬ 
perature the ventilators should be opened 
when it reaches 28 degrees. For lemons 
the minimum is 35 degrees for opening and 
closing the ventilators and for bananas 45 
de^ees for opening or closing. Some 
shippers say that ventilators on cars con¬ 
taining bananas, lemons, and other delicate 
fruits should be closed at a temperature 
of 40 degrees. 

“In shipping carloads of bananas a man 
is usually sent in charge to open and close 
the ventilators. Bananas should be put in 
a paper bag and a heavy canvas bag, and 
then covered with salt hay, unless put in 
automatic heaters, when the fruit is packed 
only in salt hay. Bananas are particularly 
susceptible to injury by cold, and require 
great care. If exposed to temperatures as 
low as 45 they almost invariably chill, turn 
black, and fail to ripen. Cars containing 
them are sometimes, in extreme cold weath¬ 
er, protected by throwing a stream of water 
on them, which, freezing, forms a complete 
coating of ice. The method adopted by 
some firms of shipping this fruit in winter 
is to heat refrigerator cars to about 90 
degrees by oil stoves, remove the stoves 
and load the fruit quickly, put the stoves 
hack and heat up to 85 degrees or 90 
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degrees, then remove ths stove again, close 
the car tight, and start it on its way. Ba¬ 
nanas shipped in this manner are held to be 
safe for 48 to 60 hours, even though the 
temperature goes to zero. 

“Quinces, apples, and pears are packed 
in barrels, each layer of barrels covered 
with and resting on straw.” 


LOSSES IN COOKING MEAT. 

In connection with the nutrition investi¬ 
gations conducted by the Office of Experi¬ 
ment Stations of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, studies have been made by Prof. 
H. S. Grindley on the losses which are 
sustained when meat is cooked. 

Experiments have shown that a piece of 
meat weighs less when fried or boiled than 
when raw. One object of the investiga¬ 
tions referred to was to determine the 
character of this loss; whether the mate¬ 
rial consisted chiefly of juice in the meat, 
evaporated by the heat of cooking, or 
whether it consisted of actual nutritive 
materials. Should the latter supposition 
prove true, wholly or in part, it seems de¬ 
sirable to know whether it is possible or 
desirable to avoid such lo*sses. Professor 
Grindley cooked samples of beef and mut¬ 
ton in several ways. In some cases the 
meat was pan-broiled, that is, quickly fried 
in a hot frying pan in which no fat was 
added. In other tests, the meat was 
cooked in hot water. Sometimes the 
water was cold at the start, rapidly raised 
to the boiling point, and the boiling con¬ 
tinued. In other experiments the degree 
of heat used was varied in different ways. 
While the investigations on the losses in 
cooking meat are still inadequate, the con¬ 
clusions given below seem warranted from 
the results of the experiments. Though 
the majority of the tests were made with 
lean beef, it is probable the results apply 
to other meats also. 

The chief loss in weight during the 
cooking of beef is due to the driving off 
of water. When beef is “pan broiled” 
there appears to be no great loss of nutri¬ 
tive material. When beef is cooked in 
water, 3 to 20 per cent of the total solids 
are found in the broth. The material thus 
removed from the meat has been desig¬ 
nated as a loss, but is not an actual loss if 
the broth is utilized for soup or in other 
ways. Beef which has been used for the 
preparation of beef tea or broth has lost 
comparatively little nutritive value, though 
much of the flavoring material has been 
removed. The quantity of fat found in 
the broth varies directly with the quantity 
present in the meat; that is, the fatter the 
meat, the larger the quantity* in the broth. 
The quantity of water lost during cooking 
v.nries inversely as the fatness of the 


meat; that is, the fatter the meat, the less 
the shrinkage in cooking. In cooking in 
water the loss of constituents is inversely 
proportional to the size of the piece of 
meat. In other words, the smaller the 
piece, the greater the percentage of loss. 
The loss appears to depend on the length 
of time of cooking. When meat is in 
pieces weighing to 5 pounds, and is 
cooked in water at 80 to 85 deg. C. (175 
to 185 deg. F.), there appears to be little 
difference in the quantity of material 
found in the broth, whether the meat is 
placed in cold water or hot water at the 
start. 

The nature of the nitrogenous ingre¬ 
dients of the broth is not yet fully under¬ 
stood. This subject is now being studied 
in connection with further inquiries re¬ 
garding the changes in meat in cooking. 


THE COOKING OF VEGETABLES. 

The following suggestions were recently 
compiled for cooking vegetables: 

The coarser vegetables should be put 
into salted, fast boiling water, allowing 
one tablespoonful of salt to 2 quarts of 
water for everything but spinach. The 
cooking should be steady and the vege¬ 
tables should be taken up the moment they 
are done, as leaving them in the water 
detracts from their flavor. W'hen the 
water is hard, a little baking soda may be 
added to soften it; but not more than one- 
quarter teaspoonful to one gallon of water. 

A few of the more delicate vegetables 
are exceptions to this rule. While steady 
cooking is necessary, it should not be fast 
enough to break them. Green peas, as¬ 
paragus and cauliflower belong to this 
class. The length of time required for 
cooking vegetables follows: Potatoes, 
squash, spinach and parsnips, 30 minutes; 
new beets, carrots and onions, 30 to 45 
minutes; new cabbage, string beans and 
salsify, 45 to 60 minutes; winter vege¬ 
tables, as beets, carrots, turnips and 
onions, one to 2 hours; winter cabbage, 
one hour. Spinach should be cooked in as 
little water as possible and less salt than 
used with the other vegetables, say as 
much to the given amount of water. Not 
more than one pint of water to a peck of 
spinach should he used. 


Are you saving your photo prints? If 
not. begin at once. Send me 2 yearly sub¬ 
scriptions to Recreation, at $i each, and I 
will send you a Buechner album that will 
hold 100 4x5 prints. It will be of great 
value to you in showing the progress you 
make in your photography, from the first 
page to the last, and your prints will al¬ 
ways recall interesting memories. 



BOOK NOTICES. 


NATURE STUDY AND NATURE STUDY 
BOOKS. 

During the last few years a great many 
“nature books'’ have come from the Ameri¬ 
can press. A few of these have had some¬ 
what to do in creating the widespread in¬ 
terest in nature study, which is such a 
marked feature in the educational and popu¬ 
lar tendencies of the present time. But 
most of these books are, rather, a result of 
this tendency, and in nowise contribute 
further inspiration themselves, because they 
have been written by people who do not 
know nature when they meet her out of 
doors. In too many cases the authors of na¬ 
ture study books are students of nature only 
as dilettanti, who have had no training in 
the exact methods of science. They know 
neither the method nor the meaning of 
nature, and have curious conceptions of 
what naturalists mean by “species,” “en¬ 
vironment,” “adaptation,” “survival of the 
fittest,” “protective mimicry,” or any of the 
fundamental facts and principles of evolu¬ 
tion. Nature study, with many of these 
writers, is imagination, emotion, and poetry. 
It is of the “Oh, how charming!” sort, 
which applies human attributes and human 
nomenclature to all sorts of animals, and 
plants, too, for that matter, in a most reck¬ 
less and extravagant manner. The style is 
that of the kindergarten, wherein entertain¬ 
ment is the end sought. 

But not all the recent nature books 
are of this kind. Some of them have been 
written by men, and some by women, too, 
who have had careful scientific training, 
who are field naturalists of wide experience, 
and who have a direct and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the animals or plants about 
which they write. Such a book is Dug- 
more's “Bird Homes,” and another such 
book is Howard’s “Insect Book,” recently 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. Dr. Howard, United States Ento¬ 
mologist, is a wideawake, thoroughgoing 
student of nature at first hand. He is a 
college man who got his early training in 
the method of science under Professor 
Comstock at Cornell. He tries to see things 
as they really are, and insists that you do 
the same when using his “Insect Book.” 
The mental attitude is important in the 
study of any subject, and in nature study 
there is but one that is at all worth while. 
That is a determination to see things as 
they really are. 

Imagination is not much needed in the 
study of nature. Casting away the imagina¬ 
tion does not leave the study of nature or 


anything else cold and uninteresting. To 
see a fact as it really is is quite as fascinat¬ 
ing and satisfactory as to imagine 40 things 
that are not so. Besides, it is worth a great 
deal more in character building and every 
other way. Dr. Howard's book is written 
on this principle. While entirely scientific 
it is no less entertaining. For that matter 
the best and most entertaining nature books 
are those which have been written by peo¬ 
ple who have had scientific training. The 
nature books not so written belong in the 
same category with newspaper science. 

The “Insect Book” is a popular account 
of the bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, flies 
and other Nortn American insects, exclu¬ 
sive of the butterflies, moths and beetles, 
with full life histories, tables and bibliog¬ 
raphies. There is to-day almost nothing 
that covers authoritatively, yet popularly, 
this vast field, so that the present volume 
has special importance. With 300 text-cuts, 
16 colored and 32 black and white pages 
made direct from the insects themselves, 
the subject is abundantly as well as beauti¬ 
fully illustrated. 

The language is simple and easily under¬ 
stood by anyone who really cares to take 
the trouble to do a little thinking as he 
reads and a little looking whenever he has 
the opportunity. Full biographies of many 
insects are given to show how exceedingly 
interesting the life histories of our com¬ 
mon insects are. A constant aim of the 
author is to get the student to realize that 
the life histories of the vast majority of 
insects have never been fully worked out, 
and that therein lies a rich field for anyone 
who wants to contribute to the sum total 
of human knowledge. Select almost any 
insect you please, watch it carefully for a 
season and ^ou are sure to make new and 
important discoveries. 

Another useful book is Arnold’s “Sea- 
Beach at Ebb-Tide,” published by The Cen¬ 
tury Co. It is a well made book of 490 pages, 
with many text figures and photographic 
illustrations of the multitude of animal and 
plant forms one may find on the beach 
at low tide. The book treats of the marine 
al^, including the blue green, grass green, 
olive green, brown, and red seaweeds, and, 
among marine invertebrates, the sponges, 
polyps, worms, molluscoids, echinoderms, 
arthropods, mollusks, and chordates. The 
treatment is necessarily brief, so large is 
the field covered, and there is not enough 
natural history in the book. Neverthe¬ 
less,^ it is a book which will prove use¬ 
ful in the study of the myriads of animal 
and plant forms of the sea beach. 



EDITOR’S CORNER. 


CONSULT THE RECORDS. 

I have before me a letter written by the 
Marlin Arms Co., January 21, 1902, to 
L. O. Ashbury, Auburn. N. Y., in which 
they say, “You never find an article which 
is not advertised in Recreation recom¬ 
mended in its reading columns.” 

To show the glaring falsehood of this 
statement it is only necessary to look on 
pages 50 and 51 of January Recreation, 
where you will find an article of more than 
a page, recommending the Peters’ car¬ 
tridges in strongs terms. These goods are 
not advertised in Recreation, and prob 
ably never will be. The reader can also 
prove Marlin a liar by reading the second 
article on page 51, of January Recreation, 
in which the Mauser rifle is strongly recom¬ 
mended, and this weapon is not adver¬ 
tised in Recreation. 

The reader can pass on over to page 53, 
and find an article endorsing the Greener 
gun, which is not advertised in Recrea¬ 
tion. 

Then if he will take up a copy of Febru- 
aiy Recreation and turn to page 129 he 
will find the Stevens’ goods strongly com¬ 
mended. They are not advertised in 
Recreation, and it is not likely they will 
ever be. 

The reader can easily involve Paddy 
Marlin in another falsehood by turning to 
page 130 of February Recreation, and 
reading there a strong endorsement of 
King’s semi-smokeless powder, which is 
not advertised in Recreation. 

Then on page 133 is another recommend¬ 
ation of Peters’ goods, and this puts 
another brand on Paddy Marlin. He 
knew he was lying when he wrote this 
letter to Mr. Ashbury, but he did not 
know that Mr. Ashbury would send the let¬ 
ter to me. 

Every honest reader of Recreation 
knows I never deny anyone the privilege 
of commending in my reading columns 
any article he is using, unless it happens 
that the maker thereof is fighting Recrea¬ 
tion and trying to destroy it, as Paddy 
Marlin is. It makes no difference to me 
whether a manufacturer of sportsmen’s 
^oods advertises in Recreation or not. 
He has a perfect right to stay out if he 
chooses to do so, and I never criticise him 
for it; but when a man imdertakes the 
dirty, disreputable methods of attacking 
me that Marlin has adopted, he will find he 
has plenty of trouble on his hands. 


ANOTHER OLD GUN MAKER GONE. 

Charles Parker, foimder and president 
of the Parker Brothers Gun Company, 
Meriden, Conn., died Jan. 31st, at the 


age of 93. He was a poor boy, and worked 
on a farm from the time he was 12 years 
old until he was 18, at wages varying 
from $5 to $12 a month. Then he 
served an apprenticeship in a button 
factory. He then engaged in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits for several years, and finally 
estaolished the gun factory which has 
made his name known all over \he civil¬ 
ized world. 

Mr Parker retired from active business 
years ago, but his energy and his ability 
as a financier were felt m various enter¬ 
prises in which he was interested until 
the day of his death. Besides the gun 
business, Mr. Parker was president of 
the Charles Parker Company and the 
Meriden Curtain Fixture Company. While 
Mr. Parker’s loss will be keenly felt by 
thousands of friends and acquaintanecs, 
his heirs and associates will conduct the 
various lines of business as heretofore. 


A Pasadena correspondent who signs 
his commimication ‘‘The Meddler” is 
hereby informed that his letter went 
promptly into the waste basket, as do 
hundreds of other anonymous letters that 
come to this office, A man who has not 
enough courage to sign his name to a 
personal letter, written to an editor or to 
any other man, should not waste his time 
and postage in writing. It is a rule in all 
editorial offices that letters which do not 
bear the real name and address of the 
writer, go into the waste basket. Sig¬ 
natures are always withheld from publi¬ 
cation if desired. 


R. H. Travis, of Montague township. 
Sussex County, N.J.. shot a quail, February 
pth, in violation of law. He was arrested 
by Game Warden Hcndershot, takeh 
before Justice Fuller, of Sandyston, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of $20 or serve 
90 days in jail. At last account Travis 
was trying to borrow the money, but there 
seemed little show of his being able to get 
it. I trust he may have failed and that 
the sheriff may have the pleasure of 
feeding him for 3 months. 


Rev. Joshua Cooke, known and loved 
by all reading sportsmen as Boone, has 
written a delightful story of the battle of 
ueenston Heights, wnich was fought 
ct. 12 th, 1812, near Niagara Falls. 
Boone’s father was in the battle and the 
son recounts the stoiy as it was told to 
him in the days of his youth. The little 
book sells at 25 cents, and can be had by 
addressing the author at Lewiston, New 
York. 



PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE MALCOLM TELESCOPE SIGHT. 

The Malcolm Telescope Manufacturing 
Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., believes it 
has realized the expectations of the shoot¬ 
ing world in perfecting telescopic sights 
that meet the demands for clear and ex¬ 
tended vision and absolutely stable mount¬ 
ings, self adjustable to the gun and eye 
by the purchaser himself. The Company 
is now ready to manufacture in large 
quantities its perfected telescopic sights, 
with long or short tubes, and place them 
on the market as a commercial article, 
thereby giving purchasers the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining a telescopic sight 
outfit before buying. To accomplish this 
change in business methods has necessi¬ 
tated radical and perfected changes in 
mountings. The Company intends to 
place its goods in the hands of the dealers 
in cities of the United States as fast as 
possible; but if anyone about to buy a 
telescopic sight outfit finds the local 
dealer does not handle the Malcolm goods, 
the telescope and moimtings, separate or 
adjusted to any make of rifle or pistol, 
can be obtained by writing the Malcolm 
Telescope Manufacturing Company di¬ 
rect, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


SETON PORTFOLIO. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., 
this city, have published a portfolio of 12 
of^ EL T. Seton's best known and- most 
striking pictures of wild animals. The 
size of the pictures is 10 x 14 on cardboard 
mounts 14 x 21 inches, and the set sells 
for $6, The pictures were prepared for 
reproduction under Mr. Seton’s personal 
supervision and are in 4 printings by a 
new and effective process which gives each 
plate the freshness and attractiveness of the 
original drawing. The subjects are: 

Lobo—the Wolf; Johnny Bear; The 
Sandhill Stag; The Buffalo; Courtaut—^the 
Wolf; Family Life—the Bears; Li to—the 
Coyote; Li to and Brood; The Grizzly 
Bear; The Fox; The Kangaroo Rat; The 
Coons; Krag—the Kootenay Ram. 

Considering the fine quality and size of 
the pictures the price is exceedingly low. 
All these pictures are suitable for fram¬ 
ing and no doubt every sportsman who 
buys a set will frame at least some of 
them. Write for a circular and say you 
saw them mentioned in Recreation. 


K: RAILROAD FOR CAMPERS. 

Dr. J.^ N. Hall, of Denver, Colo., author 
of the excellent article printed on pages 
279, 280, 281 and 282 of this issue of 

Recreation, is one of the best known 
physicians in the West. He has handled 
this subject in a masterly way, and every 


man and woman'who is suffering from 
overwork or from too close confinement 
within doors, should read Dr. Hall’s 
article. No one can fail to realize the 
benefit of mountain camp life after doing 
so, and the doctor’s arguments should 
induce thousands of weary people to go 
to the mountains this summer. 

The C. R. 1 . & P. Ry. Company is pay¬ 
ing special attention to the wants of people 
who are seeking good camping places in 
Colorado, and everyone interested in this 
question should write John Sebastian, 
G. P. A., Chicago, for information. 


CONCERNING PROCTORS. 

Proctor’s, Newark, opened to the public 
Jan. 6, and the attendance has been phe¬ 
nomenally big ever since. 

In Montreal a permanent stock com¬ 
pany has been established. The best 
comedies and dramas will be presented, 
with vaudeville between the acts. 

Proctor’s, Albany, will continue to pre¬ 
sent the best vaudeville the market af¬ 
fords. At Proctor’s 23d Street, New 
York, continuous vaudeville rules. The 
5th Avenue, 58th Street and the 125th 
Street will have dramatic presentations 
by the Proctor Stock Companies. Vaude¬ 
ville of the best grade will be presented 
between the acts. 

Sunday concerts rule at all Proctor’s 
New York City Theatres. Refined vaude¬ 
ville is presented continuously after 2 p. m. 


Geo. F. Webber, Detroit, Mich., has 
issued an interesting catalogue of his knit 
jackets, sweaters, jerseys, golf coats and 
hunting shirts, copy of which eveiw sports¬ 
man should have. There are few men 
or boys or women or girls who engage in 
any kind of outdoor sports who would not 
find something illustrated in this catalogue 
that they would want. Mr. Webber 
started about 5 years ago making shooting 
jackets only, and began advertising them 
m Recreation. They have been repre¬ 
sented there nearly every month, from 
that day to this and as a consequence 
his business has grown until he now 
makes a large line of goods that are in 
constant demand by lovers of the outdoor 
world. Write him for a catalogue, and 
say you saw it mentioned in Recreation. 


The Great Western Gun Works, Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., have made and put on the mar¬ 
ket a palm rest for rifle shooters, which is 
destined to prove popular among target 
shooters. It is a novelty in that it may be 
instantly attached to or detached from 
any rifle on the market. It clampi^ on the 
trigger guard or finger lever, as the case 
may be, and is fastened by a ^ thumb 
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screw. Thus, if a shooter has several 
guns that he wishes to test or to use regu¬ 
larly from time to time, he can use the 
same palm rest on all of them, without 
any difficulty or loss of time. 

If you have any use for an implement 
of this kind, write the Great Western 
Gun Works for an illustrated circular, and 
say you saw it mentioned in Recreation. 


THE SAVAGE ARMS CO., UTICA, N. Y HAb 
ISSUED A CALENDAR FOR iw. THE PIC¬ 
TURE DESIGN IS BY DAN SMITH A WELJ^ 
KNOWN ILLUSTRATOR. AND REPRESENlb 
A MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY. THE PICTURE 
HAS ^L THE ^SH AND SPIRIT FOR 
WHICH MR. SMITH’S WOgK IS FAMOUb. 
AND WOULD MAKE A WELCOME ADDL 
TION TO THE COLLECTION OF EVERY BIG 
G/^E HUNTER IN THE COUNTRY. SEND 
6 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE CALEJ^ 
AND SAY YOU SAW IT MENTIONED IN 
RECREATION 


The above was printed in March Recre¬ 
ation with the word catalogue substituted 
for calendar. The Savage people make no 
charge for their catalogue of guns and 
now offer to send their 1902 calendar to 
Recreation readers for 4 cents in stamps. 


Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs : I should like your 1902 cata¬ 
logue. I have been shooting a Savage the 
past 4 years. Have proven conclusively to 
several prospectors that it is the best on 
earth. Two years ago Sandy Jack was 
looking her over, I explaining her points. 
When we got through Sandy said, “Mac, 
I can take an armful of rocks and beat that 
shooting iron;’' but I saw Jack about 2 
weeks ago. He said, “Well, Mac, I got 
enough money together at last to get a 
Savage, and Tm ready to take an even 
break with anything that wears hair, hide 
or smells like meat.” 

R. McGregor, Hump, Idaho. 


Chas. A. Hayden, Oxford, Ohio, has in¬ 
vented and put on the market a handy 
pocket water filter that is sure to become 
popular among sportsmen. Every man 
who has ever had to drink muddy or filthy 
water, or who has had to stand on his head 
in a spring or a deep brook in order to get 
a drink of good water will appreciate the 
filter with a long hose that will allow him 
to press the button and get a drink of goc^ 
pure water even from a mud hole, and in 
a comfortable position. 

Write Mr. Hayden for a circular of the 
filter, and say you saw it mentioned in 
Rec^tion. 


The Western Gas Engine Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind., builders of Recreation 
launches and gasoline engines, has issued 
a beautiful catalogue.^ It shows a lot of 
Recreation launches in actual use. They 
arc enough to make any man’s mouth water 
for a chance to get affoat in one of these 


beautiful vessels. If you have any desire 
to travel in this delightful way, write 
these people for a copy of their catalogue, 
and say you saw it mentioned in Recre¬ 
ation. 


Walsrode frequently makes a record for 
itself when used by expert shooters. It 
Recently won the Grand Prize at Monte 
Carlo, which is valued at ^,too. Walsrode 
also won the Third Prize in the same 
event, and Grand Prize in the tournament 
of 1^7. No better powder for all round 
work is made in the world. Schoverliqg.- 
Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York, 
are the American agents for Walsrode 
and sportsmen’s powders. You should • 
communicate with them. 


I get a great many inquiries from 
Eastern sportsmen for the name and ad¬ 
dress of some one dealing in taxidermists’ 
supplies, and all such are referred to Mr. 
Fred. Kaempfer, 88 State, St., Chicago, Ill., 
If there is a man in New York or ^ny other 
Eastern city who deals in this class of goods 
he should advertise in Recreation, and 
thus get at least a portion of this trade. 

One-thousand-mile books of the Plant 
System of Railways, good from Washing¬ 
ton to Charleston, Savannah, Montgomery, 
Thomasville, Jacksonville, Tampa, Albany, 
Brunswick and all intermediate points, rate 
$25 each, are on sale at oflBce of J. J. 
Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, No. 
290 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond, 
Va., has issued a new edition of Mr. Mil¬ 
ler’s book, entitled “Dogs, Their Ailments, 
How to Treat Them.’’ The text has been 
revised and some new matter added. Every 
dog lover should have a copy of this book. 
All it costs is a postage stamp. 


Columbia Barracks, Cuba. 
Mr. Henry L. Jespersen, New York. 

Dear Sir: You have treated me so well 
in the past that I give you the preference 
in all my orders for sporting goods, if price 
is satisfactory ; also, because you advertise 
in Recreation. Yours truly, 

C. O. Moseley. 


I have received the Syracuse gun you 
so kindly sent me as a premium for the 
best sportsman’s magazine in the world. 
Recreation. The gun, the magazine 
and your good work on game protection 
are to me the best that are to be had. 
We have a number of game hogs around 
here and nothing would do me more good 
than to test my new Syracuse on some 
of the old razor-backs. I will do all in 
my power to build up Recreation and 
the good cause of fish and game protection. 

Albert Schweinfest, Hamilton, (>• 
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run QUARTS 

FOR 

M20 

EXPRESS PREPAID 




QUALITY 

AND 

QUANTITY 

QllARAniTEED 


Pure Whiskey. 

Our distillery was establishecT in 1866. We have 
enjoyed 34 years’ continual growth until we now 
have one hundred and sixty-five thousand customers 
throughout the United States who are using Hayner’s 
Whiskey—an evidence of true merit. 

We give you absolutely pure whiskey at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Our entire product is sold direct to consumers, thus 
avoiding middlemen’s profits and adulteration. If 
you want pure whiskey our offer will interest you. 

We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s 
Seven-Ycar-Old Double Copper Distilled Rye Whis¬ 
key for $3.20, express prepaid. We ship in plain 
packages—no marks to indicate contents. 

If after testing it is not found satisfactory return 
at our expense and we will return your $3.20. 

Such whiskey as we offer for $3.20 cannot be pur¬ 
chased elsewhere for less than $5 00 

References: Third National Bank. Dayton; State National 
Bank, St. Louis, or any of the Express Companies. 

The Hayner Distilling Co., 

226-232 W. Fifth St., 305-307 8, Seventh St., 

Dayton, 0. St. Louis, Mo. 

WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 

N. B.—OrderH from .\riz., Colo., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex. 

Oreg., Utah, Wash . Wyo., must call lor 20 qUART.S 
by lieigbt, prepaid. 


I gumniitee the above firm will do as it agrees.—Eairot. 
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cames 
12 plates 


TKe Marvel 


marks a mighty stride in the art of picture 
mdLkirvg. Learrv more SLbout it ©Lt the 
. dealers, or write us for FREE booklet. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND 
CAMERA CO.. 

119 South Street, R.ochester, 
New York 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

** For qxHt the lens is better than the gnn. ** 

/wish to make this department of the utmost 
ussio asnateurs, I shot/, therefore<t be glcul to 
amwer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs rel^ngto their experu 
enci in photography^ 


7th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 

Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The 7th 
will open April ist, 190^ and close No¬ 
vember 30th, 1902. 

Following ia a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 


First prise: A Long Focus Korona Camera, 
5x7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co.. Roch¬ 
ester. N. Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
mat Lens, and listed at $8$. 

Second prize: A No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. N. 
Y., fittra with a Bausch & Lomb Lens. Plastig- 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at $6i.«o. 

Third prize: An Al*Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
made by the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington. 
Wia, and listed at $40. 

Fourth prize: A Wizard C Camera, 4x5, 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co.. Cresskill, 
N. J., with B. & L Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrying Case; listed at $33. 

Filth prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, iz x 16. 
made by D. T. Abercrombie St Co.. New York, 
and listed at Ija. 

Sixth prize: A Gold Hunting Case Watch; 
listed at I50., 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera. 
4 X S» made by the Blair Camera Co., Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., and listed at $15. 

EUghth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by the Horton Mfg. Co.. Bristol. Conn., and 
listed at |6. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
on dozen 8x10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Cv- 
butt Dry Plate Co.. Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 5x7 Carbutt Platea 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 4 x ^ Carbutt Plates. 

A special pnze: A Goez Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $ 74 -s 5 . will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild aninwl. 


Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or other animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish- 
mg, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions; Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the ^ck 
of each, and number such prints as you may 
s^d, I, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
ay, for instaince: 


No. I IS entitled- 

Made with a-camera. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in ad¬ 
dition to that prepaid by the sender, on ac¬ 
count of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

Dofft let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwise fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this 
warning. 


PL\TES VS. FILMS 

In an endeavor to point out the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages attending the 
use of plates and films their relative prices 
must be considered. These are, in New 
York City, as follows: 

4x5 4x5 roll Carbutt’s 4x5 

Plates films cut films 

52 90 70 

39 (Lovell’s Extra Fast) 70 

So far as price is concerned, it is evident 
that, were it not for other considerations, 
films would never have had ah existence. 
However, the disparity in bulk and weight 
between plates and films is marked: 

Weight—4x5 plates, i pound 3 ounces; 
4x5 roll film, 4 ounces; 4x5 cut films, 
ounces. 

The peculiar advantage of the daylight 
loading feature of the roll film package 
rules cut film, which has no such advant¬ 
age, out of consideration, and leaves us 
to decide if the lightness and convenience 
of the roll film are or are not worth the 
additional increase of 50 to over 100 per 
cent, in cost of roll film over plates. 

I think the foregoing are all the advant¬ 
ages and disadvantages that present them¬ 
selves to the novitiate in photography. 
Other considerations than cost, bulk, 
weight and convenience are brought to light 
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by experience. Of these the first to claim 
attention is the comparative speed of plates 
and roll film. 

Every well known extra rapid plate on 
the American market has an advantage 
over films in speed. The shutters of the 
various roll film cameras are so nicely ad¬ 
justed to the speed of the films in use that 
the shortcoming of the film in regard to 
speed is not much in evidence, save when 
they are substituted for plates for high 
speed work in a camera designed to take 
both plates and films interchangeably. My 
own experience would not warrant the use 
of films in the stead of plates with a focal 
plane shutter working at its maximum ra¬ 
pidity, for under some circumstances even 
our fastest plates have demanded the use 
of the largest apertures of the Steinheil, 
Goerz, Zeiss convertible, and of the new 
Plastigmat lenses, and were then found 
wanting in speed sufficient to offset adverse 
conditions. But the matter of the com¬ 
parative speed of plates and films is not of 
so much importance as their keeping qual¬ 
ities. 

That plates are much superior to films 
in this respect is due to the support on 
which the emulsion is coated. In plates 
there is nothing extraneous to the emul¬ 
sion itself, save natural causes, to set up 
deterioration. In the case of films the de¬ 
terioration of the emulsion is directly trace¬ 
able to the celluloid support, so that if the 
emulsion would keep well on a glass 
support, it may not do so when coated 
on celluloid. 

Cloud effects are desirable, and halation 
is not; hence ordinary films give better 
renderings of clouds in ordinary landscape 
work and greater freedom from halation, 
than do ordinary plates. But roll films are 
all ordinary and one inquires in vain for 
roll films giving correct color values, and 
for roll films of various speeds for vari¬ 
ous kinds of work. 

Here I am at a loss for a corresponding 
advantage in roll films to offset this great 
advantage attending the use of plates. The 
professional takes your portrait, employing 
fast plates. He copies your paintings, using 
color-sensitive plates, medium with a 
screen, slow without. He has a line draw¬ 
ing to copy and uses a contrast plate. He 
photographs the interior of your house; 
if many windows are to be included, he re¬ 
sorts to non-halation or backed plates, or 
uses ordinary plates to which he has ap¬ 
plied a backing of his own. Nor does the 
professional landscape or seascape pho¬ 
tographer use roll films, notwithstanding 
the amateur uses them outdoors, largely be¬ 
cause of his objection to the weight of 
plates. Who has not admired Jackson’s 
landscapes and Bolles’ seascapes? No one 
aslj;s: Do these men use plates or films? 
Nor do the foremost amateurs in any 


country use roll film cameras for any pur¬ 
pose other than the making of memoranda, 
that is, as a sort of pocket sketch book for 
the recording of bits here and there thought 
worthy of after, and more serious, con¬ 
sideration. I know of no instance in which 
highest awards have been made to pictures 
printed from film negatives in competi¬ 
tions open to the users of both plates and 
films. 

I believe in the making of large negatives 
for direct printing rather than employing 
small plates or films and afterwards throw¬ 
ing up enlargements from small negatives. 
In this I agree with a vast majority of 
American workers, both amateur and pro¬ 
fessional, always excepting the button- 
presser. 

There is little to be said in favor of films 
as against plates so far as development is 
concerned. Never having known anyone 
to prefer handling films, I will not argue the 
advantages of plates, but simply mention 
rigidity, tank development, fixing in alum- 
acid baths in grooved boxes, non-use of 

? glycerine, and convenience in printing, as in 
avor of plates; development in rolls of 
small sizes, quick drying and printing from 
either side of film, as in favor of films. 

Electric markings, incident and peculiar 
to roll films, never appear on developed 
plates. I have developed whole rolls of 
films and found the markings to run 
through the entire rolls. 

Plates, beinff rigid, if in focus at all, are 
in the focal plane throughout their length. 
Under the same conditions, because of its 
curling propensity, a roll film might have 
its edges only in the focal plane, receding 
therefrom gradually toward its center, 
which might be decidedly out of focus in 
some instances. 

I should mention the breakage of glass 
negatives and the room required to store 
glass negatives as against glass and in favor 
of films. Breakage is a small item, how¬ 
ever ; not more than one negative a year in 
my own experience. 

The advantage of using glass plates for 
making enlarged negatives, and other ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of plates and 
films will occur to the reader.—Photo 
Times. 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The most important rule is the position 
of the light and its proper diffusion. The 
work of the tyro is recognized by its harsh 
shadows and unnatural, staring look on the 
faces of the sitters. As a rule, persons 
have a dread of flash powder, and the 
strained look of expectancy may be avoid¬ 
ed by setting off a small preliminary flash, 
of course with the lens closed. Instantly 
the set faces will relax, and if the flash 
proper is then immediately ignited, before 
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the smoke of the hrst has settled, a pleas* 
ant picture will invariably result. The 
flashlight stare can be avoided by having 
the usual lights in the room burning full. 
The short time elapsing between uncover¬ 
ing the lens and igniting the flash will 
not impress any image on the plate. 

In focusing a family group, or any such 
subject, in a parlor, care must be taken that 
none of the lights in the room shine direct¬ 
ly into the lens, and that there is no mir¬ 
ror or other highly reflecting surface 
which will reflect back the flashlight. 

It is not advisable, for safety or economy, 
to mix or experiment with new compounds. 
This has already been done and there is 
record of a few martyrs in the cause. There 
arc several excellent and cheap flash com¬ 
pounds on the market; also flash sheets, 
which are convenient for small work. 

Home portraiture, which is difficult at all 
times, is less so by flashlight. If the sub¬ 
ject is sufficiently trained not to move be¬ 
tween, it is advisable to ignite a small 
charge to one side and rather low down, to 
soften the shadows, and then a double 
charge slightly above the level of the head 
and a little to one side. If a piece of 
cheesecloth stretched on a frame is held 
between the flash and the sitter, the light 
will be sufficiently diffused without the 
double flash, but allowance must be made 
in the quantity of powder consumed for the 
loss of light passing through the screen. 

In placing a subject or the figures in a 
group, do not have the faces turned directly 
toward the camera. This gives a flat result, 
as in daylight work'. There are great pos¬ 
sibilities in genre work by flashlight. The 
accessories of any room in the house are 
always convenient, rendering possible ef¬ 
fects that could never be obtained by day¬ 
light. A long evening may well be spent 
in arranging, posing, and portraying will¬ 
ing members of the family in graceful atti¬ 
tudes among their natural surroundings. 
Such pictures can not fail to be interesting 
to friends, and if the work is skillfully done, 
and the picture made to tell a story, it 
will prove entertaining to those who are not 
acquainted with the subjects. 

The quantity of powder consumed to 
properly illuminate any subject, is, like 
the timing of daylight exposures, best 
learned by experience. It is governed by 
the speed of the plate, the diaphragm, the 
distance and the color of the walls in the 
room. It is not necessary, as some advise, 
to ignite the flash behind the camera. If 
the lens is shielded by a hood, a cardboard 
tube, or a cone of paper, the flash may be 
made considerably in front of the camera, 
with a gain in illumination and economy of 
powder. There are some flash compounds, 
however, that scatter slowly burning par¬ 
ticles in the air. These should be avoided, 


held so as to prevent the sparks falling in 
the line of the lens, or the shutter should 
be closed immediately after the flash. 

In photographing an interior by flashlight, 
where there are no animate subjects, it is, 
of course, unnecessary to confine the opera¬ 
tion to one flash. By arranging 2 or 3 
small charges of powder around, so that 
the strongest light is from one side, it is 
possible to do work that could not be ex' 
celled by a well timed daylight exposure. 
In fact, it is possible to photograph inte¬ 
riors by flashlight that co^d not possibly 
be obtained otherwise. 

For work in small rooms the flash sheet 
is to be recommended. It can readily be at¬ 
tached by a pin to a piece of protecting 
cardboard, and touched off with a taper. 
For general work the powder is best and 
cheapest. It is put up by various firms in 
little wooden boxes containing sufficient for 
an ordinary exposure. A fuse of celluloid 
or other substance attached to the box is 
convenient and safe; as a scorched hand 
will soon show that any flash compound 
can only be safely ignited at a distance. 
After some experience has been gained in 
the work, it will be cheaper and better to 
buy the flash powder by the ounce or 
pound. It can then be measured out accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the subject. 

There are numerous flash lamps adver¬ 
tised. Some are good, and one should be 
bought if much work is to be done. Such 
a lamp should be so constructed that it can 
be held at a safe distance or be conveniently 
placed on a stand. It should have a long, 
narrow pan, so the flame will be spread as 
far as possible, and a reflector back of the 
pan, which will also serve to shield the eyes 
of the operator. The appliance for igniting 
the powder should be never-failing in its 
action, and respond instantly to the touch. 
Flash pistols are good for several purposes, 
and they facilitate the taking of unexpectant 
subjects. They are like the snap shot hand 
camera compared to the tripod camera. 
As flash compounds give a white light 
of short duration, true color values are 
best obtained by an orthochromatic plate. 
Any plate that is of a high sensinometer 
number will, however, prove satisfactory. 
The negatives should be developed in a 
developer that is diluted with twice the 
usual quantity of water. This will help to 
bring out the fine details and counteract 
the tendency to harshness and extreme 
contrasts. There is no developer better 
for flashlight negatives than a weak pyro- 
soda solution, say V/2 grains of pyro to 
£he ounce.— J. P. Chalmers, in The Cam¬ 
era and Dark Room. 


MORE LIGHT IN THE DARK ROOM. 
Until recently I harve found the one 
drawback to proper development in the 
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insufficient light given by even the best 
of ruby lanterns and ruby windows. 
Deep ruby is about the worst light 
by which to develop to that exact point 
that will give the best printing results. 
Moreover, the light undoubtedly harms the 
eyes. I have used enough ruby light in my 
dark room to read the print of newspapers 
by, but to no purpose. The finer, more deli¬ 
cate points can not be well enough exam¬ 
ined to permit of the best work. If I 
notice in a landscape that the foreground 
values do not compare favorably with those 
of the mid distance, I can apply the proper 
treatment if it is apparent. Similarly, if 
the mid distance is not in harmony with the^ 
foreground and distance, that matter is 
readily changed during development if one 
can see what is going on. I do not like to 
be compelled to reduce here and there or 
intensify or doctor the negative with tissue* 
on account of poor perspective, when, if 
the dark room light were adequate, I 
could have obtained a perfect negative 
without such extra work. Such a negative 
is worth having; one that, bar a few 
touches of spotting here and there, affords 
a faultless print. I read that certain dyes, 
light in color, were, nevertheless, perfectly 
non-actinic, and that a solution of them 
used in a tank before the light would 
afford sufficient light, not so deeply 
red as the ordinary ruby glass. Follow¬ 
ing up the idea, I secured some eosine and 
metanil yellow. Eosine is far the best red, 
a^ it is paler than aurine or erythrosine, 
yet is safer than either of the other darker 
reds. A weak solution of eosine, with .a 
fair amount of uietanil yellow, will make 
a-light filter that fully answers the most 
exacting dark room requirements, save 
when color sensitive plates are used. 

First, a tank for the front of the lamp 
must,be had. I made one readily by sepa¬ 
rating 2 glasses with half-inch wood strips 
and making tight with a glue called secco- 
. tine, which any druggist can supply. To 
make sure of my work. I heated the edges 
ol ^^tank and melted yellow beeswax into 
the Joints. The tank has never leaked, and 
being filled with solution, with n litr’.c melt¬ 
ed paraffine poured on top, it does not evap¬ 
orate much or fade appreciably. The solu¬ 
tion may be renewed about 6 times a 
^year for safety, and the tank should always 
remain in the dark room, as otherwise the 
color will fade. The tank fits close to the 
front of the dark room lamp, or on the 
front of a light-tight box having a good 
^la^p within and proper ventilation. No 
ruby glass is used, of course; the tank, 
or filter, takes its place. The solutions used 
are as follows: 

Tor very brilliant light, safe ordinarily 
at 2 feet from the tray: 

Eosine. % grain 

Metanil yellow.6 grains 


Water.40 ounces 

A less brilliant one: 

Eosine. % grain 

Metanil yellow.3 grains 

Water.24 ounces 

If one feels the need of something not so 

pale, though a trial will prove the above 
arc safe, as much as Vi grain of eosine, 6 
grains of metanil and 24 ounces of water 
may be used; but the pleasuic of \\orking 
in a light where one can really see the 
true strength of the various parts of the 
negative is too great to spoil by returning 
to the deep reds. Those who will lay aside 
all distrust of the light solution will find 
comfort and great improvement in their 
work by taking it on trial. Paper stained 
with the same solutions would appear to 
work as well, but a friend who preferred 
to try it that way soon adopted the glass 
filter as far the best. Have the body of the 
solution a half-inch thick, and it will be 
about right and wholly safe. I hardly need 
add that the thicker the filter, the farther 
apart the glasses holding the solution, the 
less will be the resulting light.—B. W. 
Wordsley in Photo-American. 


EXPOSURE WITH YELLOW SCREENS. 

It is particularly during August and Sep¬ 
tember that, for landscape work at any rate, 
the enormous value of the orthochromatic 
plate and color screen manifests itself. In 
spring and autumn the great beauty of the 
landscape lies not in the thickness and lux¬ 
uriance of the foliage as in summer,' but in 
the exquisite tints and delicacy of coloring 
which differentiate between the various 
trees and shrubs. 

One of the questions oftenest asked is 
this: Is there any advantage in using a 
yellow screen with an ordinary plate? No: 
it is possible to use them, but hardly prac¬ 
ticable. 

An orthochromatic plate by itself will be 
found a great improvement on the ordi¬ 
nary plate for most landscapes in spring. 
When used with a suitable color screen thr^ 
improvement is carried further. 

The correction, however, must not be 
overdone. A screen that under ordinary 
circumstances gives the best result when 
copying oil paintings, especially those of a 
pronounced yellow tint, is not usually the 
best to employ on landscapes. The reason 
is obvious. In landscape, the truer the ren¬ 
dering the better. In copying an oil paint¬ 
ing such as de.scribed, the photographer 
often requires not merely to reoroduce the 
painting truthfully, but to counteract and 
remove a fictitious yellowness, which is as 
much a drawback to the painting as it 
would be to the photograph. 

For this reason, then, a pale yellow 
screen rather than a deep one, is best for 
landscape work. There are plenty of differ 
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ent kinds on the market; among them the 
photographer can choose that which best 
suits his immediate purpose. 

He will be well advised if before using 
it in the field he makes a series of careful 
tests to give him a clear idea of the ex¬ 
tent to which the screen increases the ex¬ 
posure necessary. This is an important 
point, because great discrepancies are 
found between the increase as stated by 
the maker and that actually required by the 
screen. 

Tests are best made in duplicate, in the 
middle of the day and just before sundown. 
Considerable difference will often be found 
between the 2. 

A good general idea of the behavior of 
a color screen with any particular make 
of plate can be obtained by selecting some 
ordinary landscape subject and exposing 
one plate on it in a series of strips, pushing 
the shutter of the slide in between each ex¬ 
posure. Such a stop may be inserted as to 
make exposure thoroughly manageable, say 
f/32 or f/45. The exposures to the differ¬ 
ent parts of the plate, each of which should 
be double the preceding, may be so ar¬ 
ranged as to bring the correctly exposed 
part somewhere in the middle of the series. 
Thus, if 2 seconds would be about right, 
then 1/2, I, 2, 4, 8 and 16 seconds may be 
given. Immediately afterward a second 
plate should be exposed, but with the color 
screen interposed. The exposures in this 
instance may also double, the middle ex¬ 
posure being as nearly as possible as many 
times the correct exposure without the 
screen as its maker recommends. 

Thus, in the case given, in which 2 sec¬ 
onds was about right without the screen, 
we should give, with a screen which the 
maker claims requires 4 times the exposure, 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32 and 64 seconds. The 2 plates 
should be developed side by side in the 
same dish for the same time, fixed, washed 
and compared. They will show at a glance 
the exact effect of the use of the screen so 
far as prolonging the exposure is con¬ 
cerned.—Photography, London. 


♦PHOTOGRAPHING A CHIPMUNK. 

In taking the photo entitled “Meddling 
with Danger,” I had a few interesting 
experiences. I tried nearly every day 
for more than a week before I could get 
the chipmunk in the act of going into the 
trap. I set the trap and baited it, then 
set my camera up about 4 feet from the 
trap and covered it all with leaves and 
branches except the lens. I had a tube 
about 20 feet long. I lay down and covered 
myself partially with branches, leaving an 
opening to look through. After waiting 
an hour, without getting the chipmunk 
where I wanted him, I exposed a plate to 

• See page 258. 


learn the correct timing. The next day 
I came and after i hours’ wait, succeeded 
in getting the chipmunk in position. 
I went home much elated, to find on de¬ 
velopment that the picture was many 
times under exposed; being a different 
kind of plate, but supposed to be the same 
speed. I was then determined to get that 
chipmunk’s picture and I kept going 
every day. Sometimes he would come 
out and run all over the wall without 
going near the trap. Then he would sit 
motionless in one position 15 or more 
minutes, but not where I wanted him. 
He became suspicious of the pile of branches, 
as I was so cramped I ivould sometimes 
have to move. 

Once, after a long wait, he came out 
and "was working my way, when along 
came a big stray cat. In went chippy 
with a chirp and didn’t come out again 
that morning. I didn’t say anything, 
but I wished I had my rifle for that cat. 
Once a few crows discovered my conceal¬ 
ment, and in 5 minutes no less than 25 
were flying around, darting down to see 
what the trouble was and making an 
awful racket. 

One night my trap was stolen and I 
found it beside the road, broken, about 
half a mile distant. I repaired it and 
still had hopes. The next night the 
trap was gone for good and I had to make 
a new one, which I carried back and 
forth with me. While lying in wait I 
made the acquaintance of a red squirrel 
and a blue jay, which I saw every day. 
Finally, one day after waiting 2 }^ hours, 
and being nearly frozen, I managed to 
squeeze the bulb and get the picture of 
which you have copies. I find much 
more satisfaction in this picture than in 
one which is easy to get and where there 
are no obstacles to overcome. 

Harry G. Higbee, Hyde Park, Mass. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Red spots on platino paper may be 
removed in 2 ways. If they are not bad, 
incline a tray slightly, lay the print with 
the streak or spot toward the incline. 
Place a lump of hypo on it and, with your 
finger, a few drops of water on that. Keep 
it moving occasionally and the spot will 
gradually be eaten out. The other, and 
perhaps best way, is to make a weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium, and 
remove by either applying locally or 
immersing. If you have a print too dark, 
cyanide makes an excellent reducer. If 
tne solution is strong it will work on a 
trifle after it is removed to the water. 
This should not affect the permanence 
of the print, as it only eats off the metallic 
platinum or gold. This process is in¬ 
tended to be used after the print is fixed. 

Cyanide of potassium is an excellent plate 
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reducer. It does not leave that smooth sur¬ 
face to the film which is so hard to stipple. 
Care should be used with it, as it is a vio¬ 
lent alkali and deadly poison. Even its 
fumes are xmhealthful. 

Too much care can not be exercised 
in cleaning lenses, for even with the great¬ 
est precaution scratches are made and 
they undoubtedly impair the speed. An 
astonishing number of them appear in 
an enlarging camera where electric light 
is used. There are millions that are not 
apparent under other conditions. Silk 
handkerchiefs may be all right for cleaning 
a lens, but it is almost impossible to leave 
a scratch when a piece of absorbent cot¬ 
ton is used, and it cleans more thoroughly 
also. Any lint that is left can readily 
be removed with a soft camel’s hair brush. 

The simplest way to keep developing 
solutions at a normal temperature is to 
heat water, put it in a tray the size of the 
one you use to develop with, and when 
ready for work keep tne last mentioned 
sitting in it. By heating both trays 
before use sufficient heat can be kept in 
the developer to bring up any negative. 

To avoid too great contrast use the 
metol pyro formula that comes with the 
plate. Develop with the metol until the 
image is well out, then add the pyro to 
give the strength. They will bring out 
all there is in the film. 

Professional and Amateur Photographer. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

One cloudy day while printing. I de¬ 
cided to make a transparency from an 
unused end of roll film. It was not my 
intention to make anything especially 
good. Hastily selecting a glass plate, I 
placed it in a frame and put in the film 
as one would place the paper. This I 
did in the dark room. I then placed the 
frame in weak daylight and left it 8 or 
lo seconds. It was quite a surprise 
to find on development that the film was 
an exact copy of the original negative, 
excepting not quite so sharply cut. Can 
you tell why it was a negative instead 
of a positive, as one would naturally ex¬ 
pect.^ W., Ulrichsville, Ohio. 

, ANSWER. 

An exposure of i second to a light¬ 
ed match held 2 feet from the holder 
would have afforded you a positive. 
Where great overexposure is given, as 
you ^ave, a negative from a negative or 
a positive from a positive is the invariable 
result and the well known fact is com¬ 
monly resorted to by all who have plates 
to duplicate.—E ditor. 


As the snows of winter come anew, 
my troubles begin. I can not get a good 
view of the moimtains’ snow covered tops. 
The sky will not be white. The mountains 
are not distinct. The toning docs not 


seem to do its woVlcor is the faultfwith me? 
The print I enclose, I took about 10.20 a. m. 
with a fair, bright sim shining. The stop 
was down to 64 and I gave 15 seconds’ 
exposure. I made 3 exposures that day 
under similar conditions, the results be¬ 
ing nearly the same. Later I made 3 
exposures with an Al Vista front attached 
on Eastman films. The weather con¬ 
ditions were similar and results were 
about the same, only I used a much larger 
stop. The tops of the ranges and the 
sky are nearlv the same color. 

C. K. Truman, Ouray, Colo. 

ANSWER. 

You have overtimed the plate and have 
not developed enough. When you think 
your plates are developed, leave them 
in 5 minutes longer. It will be good for 

them.— Editor. _ 

Will you please publish a formula and 
directions for coating silk or other cloth 
with blue print emulsion? Mrs. W. S. 
Wands, Oakland, Cal. 

ANSWER. 

The simplest way to sensitize the cloth is 
to immerse it till wet through in the blue 
print solution, wring out and dry while 
stretched. Sensitizing and drying must 
be done in dim light or by gaslight at 
night. You can buy 12 tubes of perfect 
sensitizer for blue print work for 50 cents 
from E. W. Newcomb, Bible House, New 
York City, or if you prefer to make your 
own, use 64 grains of ammonia citrate of 
iron in an ounce of water, 48 grains of 
red prussi^te of potash in another otmee 
of water and when fully dissolved, mix 
the 2. Martin’s silk solutions are best 
for silk but they afford brown and black 

tones only. _ 

I note the prize winning ' photo, 
“Resting-,” in February, 1902, Recrea¬ 
tion. Do you intentionally print photos 
of game killed or crippled out of season, 
or does the New York law permit one to 
kill deer during the summer? If you will 
examine the photo carefully and read the 
article regarding it in the photo, depart¬ 
ment I think you will a^ee with me that 
this buck was killed during the latter part 
of July; certainly not later than Au^st. 
His horns are in the velvet, and he has 
the short summer coat. Note the wrinkles 
in the neck. 

A. E. Hammond, Darby, Mont. 

Will Mrs. Kirschner please explain?— 

Editor. ._ 

Photographers are again reminded that 
they should always write their names and 
addresses on the backs of pictures which 
they send to this office. Valuable photos 
occasionally come in here without any 
clue to the identity of the maker, and a 
great deal of trouble might be saved if 
the amateurs would, in all cases, take the 
precaution to sign their pictures. 
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A MIX-UP WITH A LYNX. 

T. A. RYER. 


More years ago than I like to 
reckon up, I was a boy and living in 
Nova Scotia. My father was called 
at that time the best moose hunter in 
the Province; so my brother and I 
were born woodsmen, and we tagged 
along at our best pace in the old 
man’s footsteps. Game was abun¬ 
dant, though that is a meaningless 
phrase. No one now can realize what 
a NoVa Scotian hunter of 50 years 
ago meant by an abundance of game. 

Of big game there were moose, 
caribou, bear and deer. Our fur¬ 
bearing animals were beaver, otter, 
mink, marten, fox and wildcat. Rab¬ 
bits and grouse swarmed on the land 
and ducks and geese on the water. 

My brother was a great trapper, 
and especially skilled in catching 
wildcats. Though I was too young 
to be of much help, I always went 
with him on his rounds. We had a 
Newfoundland dog that was sudden 
death to any cat trapped by the fore 
feet. A cat caught by a hind foot 
could generally stand oflF the dog un- 
tif we took a hand in the game. 

As I have said, my brother was al¬ 
ways lucky. He killed the largest 
moose ever seen in the Province. It 
weighed over 1,400 pounds, and its 
horns spread 6 feet from point to 
point. We would often gather in 6 
or 7 cats in a day, and all within 3 
miles of our house. You may believe 
I had more fun in those days than I 
have ever had since. Our guns were 
only smooth bore muzzle loaders, but 
we got lots of game with them. 

Our dog did a lot of hunting on 


his own hook. When he found a 
fresh track he would follow and gen¬ 
erally tree a cat. Then he would 
stand under the tree and bark until 
my brother or I came. I well re¬ 
member a mix-up that dog and I had 
with a lynx, the first I ever saw; and 
it came near being the last. 

Early one morning my father 
heard the dog barking on a ridge, a 
half mile or so from the hou^. I 
was called out of bed and sept to see 
what the dog had. I took my old 
single barreled smooth borq and 
trudged along. About 30 feet up in 
a tree over the dog was what I 
thought was a large wildcat. £ fired; 
down it came, and the dog was on it 
in an instant. Gosh! you should have 
seen the hair fly! The poor dog 
had no more chance with that lynx 
than I would have had with Samson. 
The great cat had him on his back in 
a flash, and was raking his belly with 
its hind claws. 

I saw the dog would be killed in a 
minute more. I had no time to load 
the gun, but picked up the first thing 
I saw, which happened to be a dead 
limb that lay handily, and sailed in. 
The limb was rotten, and flew into 
bits at the first blow. All I accom¬ 
plished was to turn the lynx’s atten¬ 
tion to myself. It let go the dog 
and, with a spitting yowl, sprang at 
me. I ran backward a few feet, 
tripped, and fell, with the lynx on 
top, raking me fore and aft. 

But the old dog was good stuff. 
He worried the brute so savagely that 
it had to turn and fight him off. I 
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got to my feet, grabbed my gun, 
clubbed the lynx and ended the row 
with one good blow. It broke the 
stock, bent the barrel and wrecked the 


gun generally; but it killed the lynx, 
and I was satisfied. Father bought 
me a double barrel soon after; but 
the old dog never treed another cat. 



AN INCIDENT OP LYNX HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES. 


Her Friend: But you have encouraged 
half a dozen men to propose and then re¬ 
fused them. 

The Coquette: Well, you know. I’ve 
taught them to beware of over-confidence. 
—Puck. 









A LYNX HUNT IN FLORIDA. 


W. A. REEVE. 


It was all arranged the night before. 
George had asked if we would like a lynx 
hunt. George is one of the most faith¬ 
ful and honest guides in Florida. He lives 
on the shore of Lake Apopka. Numerous 
cats also live there. None of us had ever 
killed a lynx, and, of course, we wanted 
to add one to our list. There is war be¬ 
tween George and these animals. 

At 5130 a. m. we sat down to such a 
breakfast as Mrs. Stokes alone can pre¬ 
pare. We flagged the train in front of 
the house, receiving the usually hearty wel¬ 
come from Conductor Abberger. To travel 
on his train is to get your hunting proclivi¬ 
ties aroused to the utmost. He is a keen 
hunter, and the stories of his personal ex¬ 
periences will take you to your destination 
all too soon. George met us at the little 
station in front of his home. With him 
were his nephew Henry and 2 dogs, Red 
and Gyp. A walk of a mile took us to our 
stands. Mine was' by a picket fence at the 
edge of a piece of woods and a thick swamp. 
The captain, a retired naval ofiicer, was as 
keen a sportsman as ever pulled a trigger. 
He could not only kill game, but knew 
how to cook it properly. He was placed 
several, rods farther in the woods. Grand¬ 
pa, a kindly old gentleman from St. Louis, 
was stationed on a knoll in the rear and 
farther to the left. He is called Foxy 
Grandpa from his accurate resemblance to 
that famous gentleman. George, Henry 
and the dogs proceeded to a dense hum¬ 
mock about a mile in front of us and began 
beating the thickets. 

For half an hour we heard no sound 
from the dogs, but Henry began and main¬ 
tained at intervals of about one minute a 
long-drawm wail, for the purpose of urging 
on the dogs and starting the ^ame. His 
booow I hboow'! hooow! in a piercing and 
high pitched voice could be heard a mile 
away. Then the deep, long-drawn voice of 
Red broke the monotony and hastened the 
blood through our veins. The sharper, 
quicker yelps of Gyp joined the chorus, and 
the chase was on. Nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder, came the baying; then 
a lull. An anxious wait, and then away off 
10 the left the dogs took it up. The cat 
had scented danger, and. making a circle, 
had gone by, followed by Red. Gyp soon 
began, having indirectly started another. 
George w'as heard directly in my front, 
urging him on; but he came no nearer. 
The lynx was evidently circling. I scarcely 
dared breathe, so quiet did I try to keep. 
The tension was soon relaxed, for the cun¬ 
ning animal had doubled on George and 


started for the big swamp in front and 
safety. Henry’s voice had long since be¬ 
come inaudible, having followed Red out of 
hearing. 

With George and Gyp lost to us 
in the South and Henry and Red in 
the Northeast, I began to lose interest. It 
was one of those perfect, warm days so 
common in Florida, and so beneficial to the 
grip-racked patient from the North. A 
gradual drowsiness was coming over me 
when 1 was startled by the crack of the 
Captain’s gun. followed almost immediately 
by 2 shots from Grandpa. At a shout from 
the Captain I hastened to him. He stood 
over a magnificent specimen of lynx. 
The Captain said he too was dozing when 
he felt impelled to look around. Behind 
him and across an open glade was sneaking 
this cat. Instantly the Captain fired; in¬ 
stantly there was in motion a spinning 
wheel of leaves, twigs and lynx. Before the 
Captain made up his mind to shoot again 
the wheel suddenly straightened out, as 
though a string had broken, and was still. 

“VVhat was Grandpa shooting at?” I 
asked. 

“Give it up; let’s go to see.” he said. 

Picking up Mr. Lynx, we started. Grand¬ 
pa was standing by a young buck, with a 
bloody knife in his hand, having 
just cut the buck’s throat. The bay¬ 
ing of Red was heard coming to¬ 
ward us. In his pursuit of the cat 
either he or Henry had disturbed the deer, 
which was trying to sneak away, not seeing 
Grandpa, who sat with his back to a tree. 
The deer was making for the big swamp. 
Grandpa said he had been asleep, when, 
awakening suddenly, he saw the buck pass¬ 
ing about 20 yards away. Grandpa is the 
soul of truth, but he was surely mistaken 
when he said he had been asleep, for no 
deer would have come within a mile of him 
when asleep. I have slept, or tried to, in 
the same tent with Grandpa, and I know. 
Ask the Captain. Grandpa has not done 
any hunting for 30 years and says he can 
not shoot as he used to. I would rather be 
able to shoot as poorly as Grandpa than as 
well as some others. 

Harry met us at noon with the lunch, 
having driven over from Mohawk to take 
us back. Harry is Stokes’ younger brother, 
a happy, good natured and obliging assis¬ 
tant to his brother in looking after the 
comfort of the guests. After lunch we de¬ 
voted the afternoon, on our way home, to 
quails. At that I got my share of fun, but 
Grandpa, as usual, got more than his share 
of the birds. 
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No. X. 

habit the forests, the fields and the moun¬ 
tains. It is the duty of every parent and 
every teacher to afford those under his 
charge the best possible opportunity for 
pursuing this study. 

There is no method by which this line 
of study can more profitably and practically 
be followed than by domesticating wild ani¬ 
mals. There _ 


beasts from 
the woods 

while in infancy, gives it a good home, 
feeds it regularly, and allows it proper 
liberty, confers on the animal a lasting 
kindness. I ’do not believe in caging up 
live animals and confining them to small 
areas; but if any such animal can have the 
freedom of the house, or a yard or a field, 
according as its nature may require, it will 




No. 2. 


are scarcely 
any species of 
quadruped in 
this country 
that can not 
be easily do¬ 
mesticated, if 
taken in 
charge when 
very young. 

The fur-bear¬ 
ing animals, 
especia 1 ly, 
take readily 
to the domes¬ 
tic life of hu¬ 
man beings. 

Take, for in- 
stance, a 
young lynx, or wolf, or panther, or otter, 
and after a few days of handling and kind 
treatment he becomes as affectionate as a 
kitten or a puppy. A fawn, of any of the 
species of deer, or a cub bear may also be 

535 


suffer no inconvenience from its change 
of environment. On the other hand, the 
man who takes such an animal from its 
wild state, saves it from suffering many a 
pang from hunger. He saves it from the 


THE BOBCAT’S BANQUET. 


W. L. UNDERWOOD. 


Photos by the Author. 


A great philasopher once said, “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” In 
modern times we find that the proper study 
of man, for at least a portion of the time, is 
wild animals. Thousands of men. women 
and children are seeking every opportunity 
to learn more of the wild creatures that in- 


trained within a few days or weeks; and 
while the nature of any wild beast is mate¬ 
rially changed by its introduction into a 
family of human beings, yet its character¬ 
istics remain largely the same as in its wild 
state. These may be observed and studied 
to any extent desired, while the pet capers 

about the 
dooryard, the 
house, or the 
barnyard. 

Humanita- 
rians have 
often claimed 
that the keep¬ 
ing of wild an¬ 
imals in con¬ 
finement is 
cruel, but this 
is not neces¬ 
sarily so. On 
the other 
hand I claim 
that the man 
who takes one 
of these wild 
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close touch with a few specimens domesti¬ 
cated. Among these, I include a lynx, ordi 
narily known 
as a wildcat, 
whose a c- 
(juaintance 1 
made 2 years 
ago, when he 
was on exhi¬ 
bition in a 
store window. 

After some 
p r eliminaries 
I induced him 
to pose before 
my camera. 

The sittings 
were in a 
room I have 
arranged ex¬ 
pressly for an¬ 
imal photog 
raphy. 


.N«u4., 


sinister expression of 
interference. In the 


The second 
picture giv’^es 
an idea of the 
wildcat s sav¬ 
age voracity, 
as he is shown 
in the act of 
eating. The 
third and 
fourth views 
depict an in- 

_ terruption 

and show his 
resentment at the 
last of the series 


other wild beasts 
that would prey 
on it. He saves 
it from the hun¬ 
ter and the dog. 

He insures it a 
warm den in 
which to sleep, 
while in its nat¬ 
ural habitat it 
must be sub¬ 
jected to cold 
and to storms, 
from which it 
frequently suf¬ 
fers severely. 

I have pur¬ 
sued the study 
of wild animals 
and birds for 
many years, and 
have never found a greater delight in this 
in any other way than in getting into 


No. 3, 


The first picture shows the cat as he rcr 
ceived a grouse 1 had just brought him 

from mar¬ 
ket. Before 
beginning to 
eat,he mouth¬ 
ed the bird all 
over and 
crushed all its 
bones. 


No. S. 
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Mr. Bob sits washing his face and paws, 
like an ordinary cat. 

These negatives were taken with a ig 
inch Goerz lens, with an exposure of 1/25 
second, full aperture. 

This cat broke the record for weight, 


tipping the scales at 33^ pounds. The 
normal weight of an ordinary wildcat is 
al)out 19 pounds, though an occasional 
one attains 25 pounds. The weight of this 
one was probably due to lack of exercise, 
though he did not appear excessively fat. 


THE CANADA LYNX. 

A. T. BICKFORD. 


It must be interesting to a student of 
nature to observe the numerous provisions 
made by the Creator to contro by natural 
means the superabundance of any one spe¬ 
cies of animal over another. Therefore we 
find one carnivorous animal preying on 
one of the same species to which he be¬ 
longs as well as on the more harmless 
herbivorous creatures. 

An instance of the above is the Canada 
lynx. His special mission seems to be 
the regulating of the increase of the small 
bush rabbits, or hares, which in some sea¬ 
sons are so numerous in our woods. 
Wherever the hare is found there also is 
the domain of the lynx, who steals upon 
the timid hare in his scat underneath the 
fallen log, or among the willows in the 
thicket. The lynx also catches his prey 
by pursuing it after a fresh fall of snow. 
Then the hare, impeded by the loose snow, 
is easily caught, as the snow is not so 
much of an impedimert to the lynx’s 
longer legs. 

It is a peculiar fact that hares, or bush 
rabbits, increase in recurring periods of 
years, reaching a climax in about 7 years, 
when some disease appears among them 
which reduces them from great numbers 
to scarcity in a short time. The lynx also 
increases during these years of plenty. On 
the decrease of the rabbit he suddenly 
finds himself pinched for food. At such 
times, impelled by hunger, according to 
the evidence of old trappers ^nd hunters, 
the lynx preys on his own species, the 
weaker falling victims to the stronger. 
Thus the lynx becomes in himself the reg¬ 
ulator of the numbers of his own species, 
preserving the balance of Nature by the 
performance of what seems to us an un¬ 
natural act. 

The lynx is not, as one would imagine 
from his looks, a dangerous animal to 
man. He has a propensity for following 
a wayfarer through the woods, but it is 


more from curiosity than from any notion 
of attacking a human being. Moreover, 
the lynx is not at all tenacious of life, dif¬ 
fering in that respect from most animals of 
the cat tribe. He is easily dispatched by 
a blow on the nose or back, offering little 
resistance when trapped. 

A common mode of capturing the lynx, 
practiced by Indian and half breed trap¬ 
pers, is to suspend a snare of stout cord 
above a path, rabbit run or snowshoe track 
in the woods, taking advantage of the 
lynx’s well known proclivity for following 
a track. The lynx, with great simplicity, 
works his head into the noose and strains 
on the cord, which is fastened to a clog. 
He thus strangles himself, making little 
effort to escape or chew the cord. 

The lynx is also hunted with dogs. Not 
being swift of foot, he tries to escape by 
climbing a tree and is an ea.sy mark for 
the gun of the hunter. 

In size and shape the lynx is similar to 
an Irish water spaniel, having legs appa¬ 
rently too heavy for his body. His tail is 
about 4 inches in length and is tipped with 
black. His head much resembles a Mal¬ 
tese cat’s, a fringe of hair passing from 
jaw to jaw; and his ears are tipped with 
a few long black hairs. 

In color the lynx is yellowish gray, a 
dark strip passing down the back, the sides 
being spotted with black and the belly 
white. A hide when stretched will meas¬ 
ure 5 feet 6 inches from tip of nose to end 
of hind foot. 

It is hard to say which would be likely 
to be the aggressor in a conflict between 
an eagle and a lynx, but I have seen unmis¬ 
takable evidence in the snow that these 
2 do engage in mortal combat. By the 
lynx t.acks and the eagle feathers it was 
easy to read that in this case the lynx had 
come off victorious and had capped the cli¬ 
max by making a meal off his late an¬ 
tagonist. 


“Did you notice what a pleasant odor 
there was in that book department?” 

“Yes. I presume it came from the spicy 
literature.”—London Tit-Bits. 




DOES THE LYNX DESTROY DEER? 


L. D. GILMORE. 


Lovers of legitimate sport must look 
with profound regret on the rapidly dimin¬ 
ishing numbers of our game animals. The 
pot, market and hide hunters and the tour¬ 
ist ambitious of a record ally themselves 
with those forces which Nature has set to 
prey on the weaker side. 

Taking the deer as the type of our game 
animals and examining the natural forces 
just referred to, we find that the most com¬ 
mon, as well as most formidable, is Felts 
concolor, or the mountain lion. It is ad¬ 
mitted by most hunters of large game and 
by students of zoology that in the rapid 
decrease of deer during the past few years 
the mountain lion has been a factor of no 
small importance. Are there not. however, 
among our carnivores others which relish 
venison, and whose depredations on the 
deer, though not so noticeable as those of 
the lion, still assume greater proportions 
than one would at first imagine? 

Following is an incident which gave rise 
to the question in my mind: 

Early one morning November last Frank 
and Charley Allen and A. W. Muckey, all 
of Dotsero, Colorado, while riding along 
the old Defiance trail below Dotsero, ob¬ 
served in the snow evidences of a fierce 
struggle wliich had continued for some 
distance down the hill side. Muckey dis¬ 
mounted, followed the course taken by the 
combatants, and soon came to the still 
warm carcass of a deer. Leading away 
from the body were fresh tracks of a lynx. 
The beast itself, its repast thus rudely 
interrupted, was seen, as it sped away, by 
the Allens, who were still sitting on their 
horses on the trail above. 

A day or 2 later, being in the vicinity and 
wishing to satisfy myself with regard to a 
case, which, if true, I believed would be of 
interest to many, I found the carcass and 
carefully examined it. Contrary to my ex¬ 
pectations there were no marks on the 
body to indicate that the deer had been 
wounded previous to its encounter with 
the lynx. Nor is that supposition probable. 


for no blood could be found in the bed 
where the deer had been lying nor along 
its trail. The only wounds on the body 
were those made by the lynx. It had bitten 
the front quarters through and through 
and unjointed them at the shoulder, thus 
totally disabling the deer. 

Tracks in the snow told the whole story 
plainly. The fawn, for such it was, had 
been lying under a small cedar. Alarmed, 
presumably by the approach of the horse¬ 
men, it had risen and started up the trail. 
It had gone but a short distance when it 
came face to face with the lynx coming 
down the trail. The deer sprang aside, 
but too late; the lynx sprang as well and 
alighted on the deer’s back. Then began 
the unequal struggle. 

Either the force of the lynx’s leap knocked 
the deer down, owing to the steep de¬ 
clivity, or else it threw itself down to get 
rid of the brute on its back. Whichever 
the case, it never rose again; down the 
hill they went, rolling over and over. But 
a little way and blood began to stain the 
snow; a little farther and the snow was 
crimson; another step, and the track ended 
in a pool. 

Having this instance in proof, is it not 
possible that enough deer are killed by 
this smaller member of the cat tribe to ma¬ 
terially affect their numbers? The fawns, 
of course, are the ones that suffer; indeed. 
I much doubt a lynx’s ability to kill a full 
grown deer. 

Since learning of the case here narrated 
I have discussed it with several old hunt¬ 
ers. None could recall a similar instance; 
all expressed surprise; and some even 
doubted the truth of my assertions. All 
had seen many deer, old and young, which 
had been killed by Felts concolor; but by 
a lynx, never! Here, however, the ques¬ 
tion arises: Might not some of this work 
have been done by the lynx instead of 
the mountain lion? I should like to hear 
from some of our hunter-naturalists as to 
the probable correctness of my inference. 


When courtship is over, it is over; when 
marriage is over, it is just beginning.—Ex¬ 
change. 
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A DAY ON THE DELAWARE. 


ZANE GREY. M. D. 


Our summer outing slipped by swiftly, 
as only such days can, and the last one 
arrived. As we started out in the early 
morning the fog was rising from the river, 
and hung like a great ^ey curtain along 
the mountain tops; while here and there, 
through rifts, the bright sun shone, mak¬ 
ing the dew sparkle on the leaves. Far 
up the mountain side could be heard the 
loud caw of a crow, and the shrill screech 
of a blue jay. A grey squirrel barked 
from his safe perch in a tree by the road¬ 
side. A ruffed grouse got up from the 
bushes along the road, and with a great 


“ I am afraid not, unless I catch him 
today,” I said. “We would have had him 
if it had not been for your childish and 
idiotic failure to land the big fellow 
you hooked the other day.” 

“ I wish you would stop reminding me 
of that, and give me a chance to forget it,” 
he answered. ” I suppose you never 
make any mistakes.” 

“But it was so careless,” I insisted, “to 
have a 4 pounder in your hands and then 
lose him.” 

“Yes. I know; but let’s forget it. I 
hope you will hook one twic^as big and 
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AT THE OTHER END A MONSTER. 


whirr, disappeared among the trees. The 
air was keen, with a suspicion of frost in it, 
and fragr^t with pine and hemlock. 
This was to be our last day. We were 
going to improve every moment of it, and, 
perhaps, add more glorious achievements 
to memory’s store, to be lived over many 
times in the dark, cold days of winter. I 
looked at Reddy and marvelled at the 
change a month could bring. He was the 
color of bronze and the spring of the deer¬ 
stalker was in his rapid step. 

“Well, Doc, looks as if you were not 
going to get that big one to mount for our 
collection.” he said. 


that he will break your tackle and give me 
a chance to get a picture of you for future 
reference,” he replied. 

At the lower end of the big eddy below 
Wcstcolang falls, the Delaware narrows, 
and there commences a 2 mile stretch of 
eddies, rifts, falls and pools that would 
gladden the heart of any angler. 

“Now. my boy.” I said, “we will toss 
for choice as to who takes the other side 
going down.” 

“ I don’t know if I would not just as 
willingly take this side.” said Reddy, not¬ 
ing the swift water between him and the 
other shore. 
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“No,” I answered, “that would not be 
fair. You know I am acquainted with the 
river, and the other side is the best, so here 
goes for the toss.” 

1 won the toss and chose the near side, 
with a cheerful consciousness of my gener¬ 
osity which was not in the least affected 
by Reddy’s suspicious glances. He was 
game, however, and waded into the swift 
water without another word; and he got 
safely across a deep place that had baf¬ 
fled me many a time. I stepped into the 
water, which was clear and beautiful, and 
as cold as ice. In a little eddy below me 
I saw the swirl of one of those vultures of 
the Delaware, a black bass, as he leaped 
for his prey, and sent a shower of little 
shiners out of the water, looking like bright 
glints of silver as they jumped frantically 
for dear life. It was a grand day for fish¬ 
ing, and the bass seized hungrily at any 
kind of bait I offered. They were all 
small, however, and, as I was after big 
game. I returned them safe to the water. 

Occasionally I looked over to see what 
Reddy was doing. Usually he was up to 
his neck in the water and half the time his 
rod was bent double. I also noticed some¬ 
thing that worried me considerabW. It 
was a long, black object, and it floated 
from a string tied to Reddy’s belt. 

About noon we both made for the big 
stone near the middle of the river, where 
we rested and had our lunch. My fears 
were realized. That long black object 
was a 3-pounder, a beautiful specimen of 
the red-eyed bronze-back of the Delaware. 

“Have you been fishing, or did you 
come along just for company?” asked 
Reddy, cheerfully. I made some remark 
about the luck of certain people. 

Reddy was satisfied to stop then; in fact, 
he loafed the rest of the day ; but I am a 
hard loser and I hated to quit. Five 
o’clock found us at the foot of the rifts 
with only one more hole to fish. It was 
the Beer Mug, a hole so deep that it looks 
black, and always covered with great 
patches of foam. It was a likely place 
for a big fellow, but I had never caught 
one there. Now I have memories of that 
hole which will never be effaced. 

Reddy hooked and landed a big eel. 
w’hich wound the 6-foot leader entirely 
around its slippery body. This made 
Reddy so tired that he said things which 
can not be repeated here, and quit for the 
day. 

I caught 2 small bass and a sunfish. 
Then I tried a helgramite for a change. 
I fished the hole ev^ery way, but without 
success. I was reluctantly winding in my 
line, of which I had more than too feet out, 
when I felt a little bite and hooked what 
I knew at once to be a chub. I continued 
to reel in my line in disgust, when sud¬ 
denly it became fast on something. It 


felt like a water-soaked log. I pulled and 
pulled, but could not get the line off. I 
did not wish to lose 50 feet or more of good 
line, so I waded cTut and down the side of 
the pool to a point opjDosite where I 
thought I was fast. Imagine my surprise 
when I got there to find my line going 
slowly and steadily up stream, through 
water that was quite swift. I could 
not believe my eyes, and was paralyzed 
for the moment. That chub was 6 inches 
long, probably, but he could never have 
moved the line in that manner. Reddy 
dropped his things and became interested 
in a moment, with his characteristic re¬ 
mark that “something must be doing.” 

Then I struck hard, for I knew I 
had hooked a heavy and powerful fish. 

At the first rush he took 20 yards of line 
and pulled my tip under water. The reel 
went around so fast it burned my thumb. 
With one yell I settled dowm to business. 
I knew my tackle and that if the fish 
could be kept in that pool he was mine. 
He made for the head of the pool and then 
he went from side to side in short, furious 
dashes. My brother was yelling to me 
like a lunatic, and was running around 
snapping pictures of me with his camera. 
I controlled the fish perfectly for the first 
few moments of that struggle, and then, 
with what seemed to me a settled purpose, 
he started dowrr stream. for shoal water. 
Below were, swift and dangerous rifts for 
wading and I knew if he’ got in, them I 
should lose him. Twice I tried to stop 
him, but each^time I saw the wet line 
stretch with the heavy strain on it as he 
tugged doggedly; and fearing it would 
snap, I had to follow him, I waded down 
stream as fast as possible and as I climbed 
over a big stone in my way I saw the fish 
distinctly in the shallow water below' me. 
It was a pike, fully a yard long, and as his 
great yellow body flashed in the water, his 
head pointed toward the bottom and tail 
up, I groaned in spirit. He was not even 
tired, and there I was, in a dangerous 
place to wade, a 5-ounce rod in my hands, 
and at the other end of a silken thread a 
monster. 

Wading over a bad place I lost my bal¬ 
ance and my thumb slipped off the reel. 
At that critical moment the pike made his 
fiercest, maddest rush. It wgis all over in 
less than a second. My reel, being a 4- 
multiplier, overran, the wet line tangled 
and became fast, there w-as a snap, and 
I w'as looking miserably at a liirp line 
that floated on the sw'ift w'ater in front 
of me. That w'as an unhappy moment. 

As w’e w'alked dowm the w-inding mount- 
tain road Reddy generously forgot his 
w'ish and tried to cheer me. but without 
avail. I could hardly see the beauty of 
the setting sun, going dowm behind the 
mountains in a red blaze of glory. 



A BEAR AND A PISTOL. 


A. M. POWELL. 


During one of the long days of July, 1900, 
we were in latitude 63° and 64® North, on 
a high rolling spur of the Alaskan range 
Below us, about 5 miles away, was a beauti- 


another range of mountains to the Tanana 
the Yukon and the far North seas. 

We descended and camped on the banks 
of this river, and spent a week exploring 
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FORT YUKON, ALASKA. 


ful lake, covering 2,000 or 3,000 acres; and 
7 miles farther away could be seen 
Coolkana lake, which extended 15 miles be¬ 
yond, to the Southward. A silvery thread 
of water connected those lakes, and fol¬ 
lowing it along the foot of the spur we 
could plainly see that the source was in a 
large glacier to our right. 

At that time of year that silvery thread 
was a large river, and a mile below 
the glacier it divided. Half its volume 
went through the lakes mentioned, to Copf- 
per river. The other branch turned 
Westward some 5 miles, then abruptly 
Northward, plunging into the heart of 
the mountain ran^e. 

That scene repaid us for the hardships 
we had endured. It was a revelation 
never before looked on by a white man. 
One stream reached the Pacific by way pf 
Copper river; the other had apparently 
drilled a pass back through the mountains, 
and wound its course by way of the Ta¬ 
nana and the mighty Yukon to Behring 
sea. In other words, a salmon could as¬ 
cend the Copper river through the rugged 
coast range, up the Coolkana to this source, 
and descend this West branch through 


this West branch, which proved to be the 
East fork of the Delta river. 

On our return we camped near the out¬ 
let of a beautiful lake. 1 had just picked 
up my revolver to kill some ptarmagin 
which were cackling near, when my com¬ 
panion exclaimed, 

“‘Look at the bear!” A silvertip was 
lumbering along the beach of the lake, 
toward us, but on the other side of the out¬ 
let. I took my camera and slipped down 
to the edge of the water to get his picture. 
The light was just right, the lake scene was 
beautiful; the luxuriant grasses. on the 
shore, with a scattering of spruce trees for 
a background, made this an opportunity 
of my lifetime. I was disappointed; the 
camera had been broken during the day’s 
travel and would not work. 

The bear was only about 40.steps aw^ay, 
"and I decided to kill him. From a hidden 
position I gave him a mortal shot. With 
a yell he sprang into the air, fell, rolled and 
tumbled, biting the buUet hole, fighting 
the ground, brush and rocks. Then he 
darted into the brush, and by his fighting 
and growling I could tell w’here he w^as. In 
another moment he dashed out, and I sent 
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another bullet through his vitals. Again 
the performance was repeated, and when 
he again made his appearance it was at the 
foot of an embankment, which he tried to 
ascend; but there he stopped, stood up and 
looked around for the source of his trouble. 
Then a last deadener went crashing 
through his heart, and he gave up the 
ghost. 

We had to swim our horses to get to him, 
but when darkness closed in, we had him 
dressed and hanging in camp. Every 
shot was a mortal one. but you have to 
give those fellows time to die. 

We had cached our heavy supplies in the 
Mancomen coimtry, hence we had several 


salmon, tied it to my saddle for supper 
and remarked that it was a likely place 
for a bear, when out of the brush with a 
snort, through the vv’^ater with a splash, 
and up the hill bounded a huge grizzly. 
He stopped about 145 yards away, and, a 
he stood looking down on me, he looked 
the monarch of the Northland. I dis¬ 
mounted and sent a hard bullet through 
his vitals. You could have heard him bawl 
if a mile from there. After the usual roll¬ 
ing and tumbling, he came for me like the 
wind. I sent another ball in front of his 
left shoulder into his heart cavity. 
Another bawl, roll and tumble, and again 
he came, I Imew I was shooting for my 
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loose unloaded horses along. As I never 
did waste meat I resolved to take what we 
could kill on oiu* return as far as the min¬ 
ing camp on Slate creek, about 30 miles on 
our way. 

The next morning, while looking for the 
horses, we saw a caribou standing in the 
shallow water about 200 yards away. It 
was a long shot for a 6-shooter, and the 
first bullet splashed the water under him. 
He bounded off, but too late to escape, as 
I had the range; and the next shot added 
200 pounds to our load. 

At one time that afternoon, we were 
traveling along a creek up which thou¬ 
sands of salmon were ascending. We 
were trailing in single file, myself in the 
lead, 6 pack horses following, and my com¬ 
panion in the rear. I had just shot a red 


life. His head was down and I shot for 
the top of his neck. If it missed the neck 
bone, It would reach his vitals. It did the 
work by shattering the neck bone and pil¬ 
ing him up in a heap. I took 43 steps to 
where he fell. 

My companion remarked that there had 
been only time enough to get in one more 
shot, and as he was unarmed and there 
were no trees within 10 miles it would be 
interesting if I would state what I had in¬ 
tended to do in case I had failed to kill the 
bear. I resolved never to shoot at a 

f lzzly from open ground if he Imew where 
was. I broke that resolution about 3 
weeks later, ran a foot race with a bear, 
and only made my escape by dodging and 
jumping down an embankment. It is a 
wonder to me now that I ever did go back 
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after my hat; but that is another stor>\ 
This bear was a monster, and dressed 
about 800 pounds. We traveled all night 
in the rain to reach the mine, and the boys 
of that camp were made happy by a feast 
of fresh meat. 

On this trip I used a 6 shooter, with 
Ibng barrel and easy trigger, and shooting 


Winchester .44, smokeless powder and 
hard bullet. There is an ignorant class on 
one side of a pistol, and a disreputable one 
on the other, who think that the only pur¬ 
pose for which it was made is to kill their 
fellow men; but old mountaineers gener¬ 
ally realize in it the best and handiest 
game gun in use. 


AN IDLE FANCY. 


CANDICE BRAMBLE. 


In a country lane where the trees o'erlace 
And the ferns grow tall in a shady place; 
Where the choral choir joyous anthems 
sing 

And the flags to the breeze their banners 
fling; 

There a tale of love was one day told 
To a shy briar rose, with a heart of 
gold. 


The alder tall bends his stately head 
O’er the fair faced flower in her gown of 
red; 

And the sunbeams glint, where the breezes 
sweet 

Cast spicy petals around their feet; 
While he tells his tale with a stately grace 
To the shy briar rose wdth her blushing 
face. 


But though summer days are so passing 
sweet. 

They haste away upon flying feet; 

And today, as I walk in the forest lane, 

I look for the lovers, but look in vain. 
For the alder tall and the wild rose red. 
Alike with the summer days, are dead. 


Tommy.—“I am sure papa is dreaming 
about the seashore.” 

Mamma.—“Why do you think so. 
Tommy?” 

Tommy.—“Because he snores just like 
the surf.”—^Judge. 
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WOODCHUCKS. 


ERNEST C. ADAMS. 
Photos by the Author. 


If you should speak to a native of cen¬ 
tral New York or Pennsylvania of an 
American marmot, he would probably think 
you did not know what you were talking 
about. If you had an opportunity to poin* 
out the animal in question he would tell yot 
it was nothina^ but a common w'oodchuck, 
or ground-hog, and it is not unlikely you 
would hear him mutter a few words about 



EXPECTING CALLERS. 


the “pesky critter” as he went into the house 
for his gun. 

The American marmot, or as he is better 
known, the woodchuck, though by no means 
so spry as his cousin the squirrel nor so 
quick witted as “Molly Cottontail,” the rab¬ 
bit, is nevertheless a most interesting little 
fellow. In appearance he is not strikingly 
attractive. His body is short, thick, some¬ 
what larger than that of a full grown cat, 
and covered with coarse, red-brown, griz¬ 
zled fur. His legs are short, the fore feet 
armed with long claws, which he uses in 
digging his burrow and in defending him¬ 
self. His head is round, pointed slightly at 
the nose, and his bright, brown eyes are set 
wide apart. 

He is a strict vegetarian in diet, eating 
clover, apples, and tender leaves, preferably 
young bean tops and pea vines, which has 
made the farmer his dire enemy. The 
woodchuck is a great coward unless cor¬ 
nered, when he will often fight with such 
fury as to rout animals greatly his superior 
in size and strength. 

His home is but a hole burrowed in a 
hillside. It has 2 entrances, one a few 
feet lower than the other, to prevent his be¬ 
ing drowned out by the spring rains. The 
entire length of the burrow is seldom more 
than 15 feet and is generally a single pas¬ 


sage. Though a woodchuck may have 2 
or 3 burrows which he occupies at differ¬ 
ent times in a year, there is never more 
than one animal at a time in a burrow, ex¬ 
cept the mother with her young. Some 
wise old woodchucks show great sagacity 
in the construction of their homes; throw¬ 
ing all the dirt out at one entrance, thus 
leaving the other almost unobservable. Into 
these holes they crawl in petober. fat and 
sleek as butchers’ cats, to emerge 6 months 
later, after having slept through the whole 
winter, as thin as the proverbial rail and 
with appetites that would do credit to farm 
hands. During the winter months they do 
not wake even for food, but are nourished 
by the fat they have accumulated during 
the summer. John Burroughs says, “Dig 
one out during hibernation, as Audubon did, 
and you find a mere inanimate ball, 
that suffers itself to be moved and rolled 
about without showing signs of awaking; 
but bring it in by the fire, and it presently 
unrolls, opens its eyes and crawls feebly 
about. If left to itself it will seek some 



THINKING IT OVER. 


dark hole or corner, roll itself up and re¬ 
sume its former condition.” 

Last summer one of these creatures took 
up his abode temporarily in the rocks near 
my home in the Catskills. His hole was lit¬ 
tle more than a slanting crevice in the 
rocks; a sort of natural cave about 7 feet 
long with an opening at either end. A large 
apple tree overhung his front door and kept 
him well supplied with his favorite fruit. 
He occupied this hole as a kind of summer 
cottage during the apple season. Many 
times I have watched within a few feet of 
his door as he came haltingly out, eyeing 
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STARTING FOR A RAMBLE. 


me curiously. As long as I kept perfectly 
still he advanced, but my slightest move¬ 
ment sent him scurrying back with a 
frightened whistle. After a time he became 
tame enough to take slices of apple I heW 
toward him on a stick, but could not be in¬ 
duced to take them from my hand. As the 
season grew later he came out less often for 
the apples I used to leave on his doorstep. 
The second week in October he disappear^ 
finally and I knew he must be rolled up for 
his winter’s sleep. 

The following story, told me by a friend 
from Greene county. New York, may show 
that the woodchuck is not always so stupid 
as some folks think. In his own words, 
“Last summer, as I was crossin’ the 
meadow back of the house, with my rifle 
across my arm, I spied an old woodchudc 
on his haunches not lOO paces from where 

1 stood. I raised the gun to fire when sud¬ 
denly he disappeared. It surprised me a bit, 
but I didn’t stop then to hunt him up. On 

2 consecutive days the same thing hap¬ 
pened. The woodchuck would sit there till 
I raised the gun and then disappear off the 
face of the earth. The third day I made* 
up my mind to find out how the old boy did 


the trick; so 'stead o’ raisin’ the gun when 
I saw him I started walkin’ up to him, 
sorter steady and keerful. There he sat 
like a stump till I was ’bout 2 rod away. 
Then I raised the gun slow like, squinted 
along the barrel and was just goin’ to pull 
the trijger when he popped clean out o’ 
sight, hind feet first. Well, sir, when I 
got to that spot wot d’ye s’pose I seen? 
There was a hole goin’ straight into the 
earth about 5 feet down. Now. when he 
saw me a-comin’ he run to the hole and 
stood up with his hind legs astraddle of it 
and waited till I raised the gun; then he 
just pulled his hind feet together and 
dropped into that hole as neat as any circus 
feller ever went through a trap door.’’ 

The pictures with this article are from 
photographs I took lagt summer. To ob¬ 
tain these took me a week of almost con¬ 
stant watching, and out of 18 exposures 



LUNCH TIME. 


but 5 were successful. So timid was the 
little fellow that I was obliged to stand 30 
feet behind my camera and operate the 
shutter with a long string. He did not seem 
to fear the camera until he heard the click 
of the shutter. That sent him back into 
his hole, but the picture was already taken. 


While Bishop Potter, of the Episcopal 
Church, was traveling through Louisiana 
some years ago he addressed inquiries to 
his fellow passengers with a view of ob¬ 
taining knowledge regarding the orchards 
and fruit interests of the State. “Do you 
raise pears in Louisiana?’’ inquired the 
bishop. “We do,’’ responded the Louisi¬ 
anian, “if we have 3 or better.’’—Ex. 





A RACKET IN THE ROCKIES. 


A. L. VERMILYA. 


Comanche Joe’s hunting story, “A 
Modest Bag,” published in December 
Recreation, interested me greatly; and 
while I have never known a sportsman to 
tell an out and out lie, 1 am forced to be¬ 
lieve Comanche has exaggerated slightly 
this trip. The account of his adventures 
seems straight enough save that part 
wherein he says his partner killed 3 ele¬ 
phants simply by snapping a cap pistol at 
them. This would have sounded reason¬ 
able had the pistol gone oflF, for I once 
bagged a rhinoceros, ii ostriches and a 
spike-horn alligator with one shot from 
a Roman candle; but Joe’s story is pre¬ 
posterous and will not hold water. Come 
now, Joe; hadn’t you been putting a new 
faucet in the cider barrel just before you 
and your pard went after those elephants? 

But Joe’s story leads me to believe that 
an account of an adventure which Dave 
Butler and I had last fall, while hunting 
grizzlies in the Rockies, might be of in 
terest to the fraternity. Dave is a good 
chap, with a childish weakness for grizz¬ 
lies; and when not engaged in hunt¬ 
ing them is chiefly employed in run¬ 
ning a hardware store, raising a large 
family of pretty girls and smoking a 
doubtful looking cob pipe. Dave had 
never shot a grizzly; but once, when run¬ 
ning away from a jack rabbit, which his 
fevered imagination had magnifled into a 
mountain lion, he caught his foot in a 
bunch of buffalo grass and fell on a 
prairie chicken, which was setting on 119 
eggs, smashing the whole outfit. This 
was not exactly shooting grizzlies, but it 
was so near it that for some time after 
Dave was real proud of the exploit. 

But about our hunting trip. Dave and 
I started out from camp one morning 
just after sunset, and as the moon was 
shining brightly we concluded to strike 
across the plains to a place where we 
often hunted prairie chickens. We 
thought we would bag a few chickens, 
and then shoot our grizzlies on the way 
back to camp, so as to avoid having to 
carry them with us all day. A dozen good 
sized grizzly bears make quite a load, as 
all old hunters know. 

We were in a beautiful part of Mon¬ 
tana, about 300 miles East of the Rockies. 
There was not a bush nor a tree in sight, 
and we were looking sharp for chickens 
when my pard, thinking he saw a prong¬ 
horn grizzly, took his corncob from his 
mouth and. taking careful aim with the 
pipe, fired at the supposed bear. Then he 
climbed a tree and awaited develop¬ 


ments. His shot knocked a horned toad 
off from a boulder about 20 feet away, 
but did no further damage; while his 
grizzly turned out to be nothing but 
a sacred cow, which had wandered away 
from Barnum’s circus while that un¬ 
paralleled show was giving an exhibition 
in Yuma, Arizona, the day before. 

We went on, and had traveled about 47 
miles, when the sun was darkened by the 
greatest flight of penguins it has ever 
been my good fortune to see. They were 
probably on their way to the North Pole 
to vote, and didn’t care for expenses. 
These birds so completely obscured the 
sun that the moon rose—though it had 
set but an hour before. That was the 
only time I remember having seen this 
luminary rise more than once in 24 hours. 

Dave got rattled, and stepped behind 
a tree to light his pipe. He always fills 
and lights his pipe when he gets rattled; 
but in his excitement he got the bowl in 
his mouth, which made him hot. I 
banged away into the flock, and as I had 
a pump gun, loaded with a pound and 
16 ounces of hollow point bullets, I 
brought down a perfect shower of birds. 
In falling one of the pelicans lodged in 
the barrel of my gun, which happened to 
be pointed upward; and as I had left my 
ramrod in camp, and so could not re¬ 
move the bird, I put a fresh cartridge into 
my gun, intending to shoot the ostrich 
out later. 

We picked up 627 penguins and were 
putting them into our game bags when, 
chancing to look up, we saw a number 
of enormous grizzlies coming in a line, 
along a narrow canyon between the 
mountains, only a few rods away. Dave 
grabbed his pipe and, pointing it in the 
direction of the approaching bears, pulled 
the trigger; but finding the mainspring 
broken, he lit out for camp at a gait 
which allowed him to touch the ground 
but once in each 27 and 54 rods. How¬ 
ever, I was used to grizzlies, and pro¬ 
posed to fight it out on that line if it 
took all winter. 

About 40 rods from where I was tfce 
canyon made a sharp turn, and around 
this corner, just as I would think the last 
grizzly had appeared, would come stiu 
another. The foremost bear in the line 
was now only about 20 feet from me and 
I could delay no longer; so taking a 
hasty aim, I fired. But I had clean for¬ 
gotten about the wild turkey in my gtln> 
and this was mighty lucky; for in the 
crop of the bird-happened to be a smooth, 
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round pebble, which exactly fitted the 
bore of my gun, and which proved a more 
powerful missile than any case hardened, 
ball bearing, steel jacketed bullet ever 
made. The bears were in line when I 
fired, and at the discharge of my trusty 
muzzle loader they all went down, and, 
after feebly waving their off hind legs, 
expired. 

But what surprised me most of all was 
to see that pebble, after going through 
all those bears, stand dancing and spin¬ 
ning in the air, like a sea sick bumble 
bee or a meteor with a jag on. But the 
intelligent projectile knew its business. 
It was waiting for more bears, and. sure 
enough, in about half a minute, around 
the bend came another grizzly. When he 
came in line the gritty pebble skipped 
through him like a buckshot through a 
rotten pumpkin, and bruin waved his off 
hind leg and expired, as the others had 
done. Two more bears came around the 
corner after that, and were similarly dis¬ 
patched. Then, as there was nothing 
more to do, the pebble whizzed on and 
shattered itself to pieces on a mushroom 
half a mile away, killing a skunk and 


scaring a rattler so bad he glided away, 
forgetting to take his rattles with him. I 
fastened a handle to the deserted tail¬ 
piece, making a rattle box, and my g- 
weeks-old baby is sitting on the floor 
playing with the novel toy at this mo¬ 
ment. 

I gathered up my bears—there were 
113, and not one of them weighed 
less than 1,200 pounds—and stringing 
them on a willow twig as a boy would 
string bullheads, started for camp, well 
satisfied with my day’s sport. When 
about half way home I met Dave coming 
to see how I had made out. He ex¬ 
plained his unceremonious departure by 
saying that just as the grizzlies appeared 
he remembered he had left his tooth¬ 
brush outside the tent that morning; and, 
thinking that a porcupine might eat it, 
he had thought it best to go back and 
look after it. I readily forgave him, for 
Dave is a decent fellow in the main, and 
together we toted our grizzlies into camp. 
TTiat evening we dined sumptuously on 
bear claws, having all we could eat and 
some left to warm over for breakfast next 
morning. 
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DOWN THE MOON RIVER. 


L. S. V 

One day that overshadows others spent 
on a summer trip in the delightful Mus- 
koka country, is Moon river day. Doubt¬ 
less there are many streams equal in pic¬ 
turesqueness to the Moon; streams on 
which just as delightful days may be 
spent; but I have not seen them. 

The Moon and the Muskosh rivers de¬ 
liver the waters of Lakes Joseph, Rosseau 
and Muskoka into Georgian bay. These 
waters fall 20 feet or more at Bala, at the 
extreme Western shore of Muskoka lake, 
over rocks and boulders, and for 2 miles 
form the Muskoka river, which, after that 
distance, is known in its Northern branch 
as the Moon river, and in its Southern 
stream as the Muskosh. Both are wild. 
They make their crooked ways through 
forests of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, these 
trees towering high above a mass of tangled 
undergrowth through which, it seems, 
man has never passed. Fires of long years 
ago, perhaps in Indian times, have left 
their marks in many places, and tall pines, 
straight as arrows, devoid of all green, lift 
their heads, which have been washed by 
he rain and bleached white by the sun, 
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high above the second growth. They be¬ 
long to the old guard. The beds and 
shores of these rivers are rocky; falls and 
rapids abound and add much to the charm¬ 
ing wildness. 

The Moon is a narrow stream. The im¬ 
pression is that it has literally forced its 
way through the forest, cutting its irregu¬ 
lar course in many places through solid 
rock. You glide along for miles between 
woody banks and moss covered rocks with¬ 
out sign of man. There are no villages, 
no camps, no sound save voices of the 
wood birds, the musical running of the 
rapids, the tumbling of the falls and the 
constant dip of the paddles. You feel that 
you are viewing a creation of nature’s chief 
landscape gardener. You are a congrega¬ 
tion, all by yourself, small but attentive 
and appreciative, to whom the great 
preacher is delivering a mighty sermon 
without words. You will not forget it. 
In after days you will, perhaps, contrast it 
with the spoken word from the desk in 
some grand church and that silent sermon 
will be with you still, strong, refreshing 
and inspiring. 


A PORTAGE ON THE MOON RIVER. 
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FISHING ON TH 

Bala, on Lake Muskoka, is the starting 
point for the Moon river trip. Guides who 
are familiar with every rock in the channel, 
who know which lively rapids are not safe 
to shoot, will, for a reasonable sum furnish 
neat canoes and paddle where you will. 
You will not, in all probability, see a living 
soul after once fairly away on the trip. 
Start early. You will require no advice 
about returning. If you have never ex¬ 
perienced the delight of a canoe trip, then 
there is a new sensation added to all the 
wealth of scenery on view wherever the 
eye turns. If the trip is made in the spring, 
and sometimes even as late as July, you 
will see the river drivers logging between 
Bala and the junction of the Moon and the 
Muskosh, After passing the Muskosh 
do not expect to hear the voice of man 
other than your ^ide. You are entering 
a wilderness of woods and rocks. A soli¬ 
tary bushranger may call from the shore 
and ask you if you are going far, and warn 
you to carefully extinguish fires built at 
lunch hours; but the probability is that 
you will not see or hear even him. 

Once in the Moon you will be enthusias¬ 
tic over what appears to be a quiet little 
stream, and will wonder if, indeed, falls 
and rapids are before you. Ere you have 
ceased wondering,■'you have your answer; 
you hear a roar and in a moment your 
guide is saying, “ We will have to make a 
short portage here.” The cairy is nec^- 

iSo 
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sitated by the falls, and a dam is con-V 
structed to force more water through the: 
Muskosh, to aid the running of logs to 
Georgian bay. 

You ‘‘carry round and put in” and ai*e 
off again. Another half mile or so and you 
approach a rapid too swift and too stony 
to run. A little farther on w’hat is known 
as the Island portage is reached. Here 
great rocks rise in the center of the river, 
creating rapid currents on either side, the 
water rushing and foaming over sunken 
boulders that forbid the ^e passage of 
canoes. 

Your guide may ask before you have 
covered an additional 20 rods, 

‘‘Care if you get a dipping?” 

Answer him as you like, but if you say 
“ No,” he will shoot the next rapid. Give 
him your assent and have a sw'ift ride 
down the watery slope. The stream has 
a treacherous look, tumbling as it does over 
rocks and making a slight bend, but the 
strong hands at the paddle w'ill safely carry 
you through. If fishing be one of the ob¬ 
jects of your outing, the canoe will be run 
upon a bit of marshy land at the foot of 
the rapids and you will chase a lively 
breed of frog. In season, this low land is 
feeding ground for deer. 

Once more in the canoe, you move 
quietly along, making many short portages. 
Each time you step on land you note the 
density of the woods, the impassable 
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tangled underbrush and the queer shale thing on the shore line, and with gulls, 
rock formations. These portages give cranes and owls in view-as you glide along, 
most welcome varieties to the trip. At makes you conscious of a restfulness pecu- 
about 10 miles from Bala, your guide pushes liar in its charm, that you wish might be 
up a short stream and sticks the nose of abiding. It can not long remain. Like 
the canoe into a patch of rushes. He all good things, it too, has its end. 
crowds the little craft through tall, coarse It has its end in fact but not in fancy, 
grass and water lilies for 100 yards and Memory will retain the scenes of such a 
then enters ’Longe lake, noted in that re- trip and permit us to bring them up when 
gion for its muskalonge. It is a small lake, winter winds are blowing and when ice and 
with its shores well wooded, and you will snow hide stream and field. We may see 
have poor luck indeed,, if, after an hour, in the grate fire before us the summer blue 
your patience is not rewarded by fish that of the sky the sun tinted "reen of the 
are fi^. A lo-pounder is about the aver- woods: hear the delightful ripple of the 
age, and he will give you a tug that will winding brooks and the restful songs of 
repay you for the journey, if you have not the birds. Nature speaks at all times in 
already felt repaid 100 times. every season to those who are alive to her 

Back into the river, you rest at one of the charms. Her summer voices to the many 
falls for lunch, casting for bass above and are most melodious, but even cold, bleak, 
below the falls with success always. You December’s voice, though often harsh, 
can go through to Georgian bay if you like, has in it no discord for those who hear aright, 
and back to Bala by the Muskosh, a ster- If all memories ended with our summer 
ling canoe trip requiring 3 days or so. vacations what little rest or enjoyment 
Nearer the bay the falls are more abrupt, would our outings afford. The good that 
the rapids more swift, the portages longer, comes from living over a delightful experi- 
but the grandeur of the scene remains until ence, had in close communion with gener- 
you reach open water. A good day’s trip ous nature, is not to be counted in dollars. 
IS to ‘Longe lake and back to Bala. The How rich, then, is one who, having seer, 
return with the slanting rays of the set< ing has retained the wondrous pictures to be 
sun lighting the tops 01 the trees, with the viewed on every side during a vacation 
river’s quiet pools and little bays acting as wandering in this matchless region of the 
mirrors for the perfect reflection of every- Muskoka lakes. 













AMATrUR P-OTO •' 

A HUNTER S SOLACE. 

Winner of loth Prize in Rbcrbation’s 6th Annual Photo Competition. 
Made with Anthony Platyscope lens and Carbutt plate. 


“I saw Mrs. K. going into an auction 
sale last Monday. Isn’t her craze for bar¬ 
gains extraordinary?” 

“Yes, indeed. I believe she could die 
happy if she knew she would be laid out 
on a bargain counter and buried as a 
remnant.”—Town and Country. 
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IN THE HELL CREEK BADLANDS. 

WILLIAM T. HORN ADA Y. 


We returned from that trip October 26, 
1901, and the farther 1 get from it, the 
grander it looms; but I would be willing 
to give up the -half of all it was to me, and 
did for me, if I could make it possible for 
every man who calls me “friend” to have 
one just like it. 

I am willing to sketch the outline of that 
trip, not because of the record we made, for 
we made none, but for the sake of impart¬ 
ing a lesson to others situated as I was 
last September. It is not a tale of exploit, 
and blood; far from it. 


also a few mountain sheep and antelope; 
but, happily, both these species are now 
protected for 10 years, and not to be killed 
by honest men. 

Someway, it always makes me feci about 
10 years younger to start West over the 
Northern Pacific. From Bismarck to 
Seattle, every foot of the line possesses 
the charm and romantic interest that at¬ 
taches to travel in a new world. Had I 
the space to spare, I could give that road 
a fervid and sincere free advertisement. 
Every time I ride up the Yellowstone val- 



THE BADLANDS OF HELL CREEK. 


COPYHIOKT 1902, BY t. A. MUrfMAH. 


Looking Northeast tu the Misstjuri River from Panorama Point. 


Having at last reached a point where my 
brain had become dead to the world, there 
was only one thing to do—take a rough- 
and-tumble hunting trip in the wildest 
West to be found. We decided that it 
should be a badlands trip, and one of no 
common sort. 

My old buffalo-hunting comrade, Jim 
McNaney, had told me that in the Hell 
creek country—“the worst badlands in ^11 
Montana”—there were mule deer in fair 
numbers, and scenery to burn. There were 


Icy and over the Rockies, it seems to me 
that my friends need to be told about it 
all. and sent over the line. At Billings 
Mrs. Hornaday once camped on the rear 
platform, and I had to drag her into the 
car, by main strength, to keep her from 
freezing. 

The head of Hell creek is about 120 
miles Northwest of Miles City, and 14 
miles from its source it flows into the 
Missouri. By a strange juxtaposition, 
Snow creek runs a close parallel, Westward, 








COPVKIOMT 1*02, BY L. *. MUfFMAN, 


WHERE THE TRAIL ENDS. 

and between and around the 2 the bad- mesas are hacked into ragged and awful 

lands are grand beyond compare. Com- chasms hundreds of feet deep. Between 

ing up from the South, the divide between these stand the sharp, high points of the 

Big Dry creek and the Missouri river val- mesas, like gigantic wedges of land which 

lay rolls up smooth, gradual, grassy, have split Nature asunder, 

and almost without a landmark. When On the way up, a messenger came post 
you reach its summit and gaze off toward haste after us, having ridden day and night, 

the North, you see at your feet a 5-mile Jim, Huffman and I were all married men, 

stretch of smoothly rolling tableland and fathers; and it was minutes before 

covered with rich grasses a foot high. any of us had the courage to ask “Calico 

Then it breaks all to pieces. Down go Charley” which of us was the one. Finally 

coulees, gulches and canyons, jump after he said: 

jump, in rapid succession, until the level “It’s you, Jim! Maggie’s awful bad. 



COmiOMT, Itet, BT L. A. HUFFMAN 

MAX SIEBER, WOLF HUNTER. HIS DUG-OUT STOREHOUSE AND HIS VISITORS. 
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IN HELL CREEK BADLANDS. 


3SS 


There must be an operation this afternoon, 
shore, or she can’t live.” 

This was at the L U-bar ranch, and 7 
o’clock in the morning. Jim mounted Bull 
I'up, his best horse, took a handful of 
cigars, a box of matches, and galloped away. 
At 4 o’clock that afternoon he reached 
Miles City, 70 miles away, without chang¬ 
ing horses. Sorry was no name for what 
we felt, though not for ourselves. Huff¬ 
man, the cook and I went on alone, to find 
Hell creek as best we could, hunt deer and 
return. I was elected foreman and be¬ 
came assistant horse wrangler, all in one 
day. 

After leaving Jerdon’s on the Big Dry, 
we saw not a human soul cn route, and 
having missed the dim trail we were told 
to follow to the Egad ranch, we presently 
found ourselves we knew not where. We 
swung half way around old Smoky butte, 
the finest landmark in all that region, in 
a semi-circle, having a radius of 30 miles, 
and at last reached the top of the Big Dry- 
MissouH -divide. In doubt and wonder, we 
followed a dim trail 20 miles, knowing that 
it led toward the badlands; until at 
last it ended abruptly at a picturesque log 
cabin standing on a steep hill side 70 feet 
above—Hell creek! It was the jumping- 
off place of wagon transport. By sheer good 
luck we blundered straight into one of the 
finest spots in all Montana for hunting and 
picture making. All the ranchmen on the 
North side could not have piloted us to a 
finer location than the one found by in¬ 
tuition. 

Max Sieber is a “wolfer,” and a ranch¬ 
man besides, and he was nice to us through¬ 
out our stay. He is a solitary old bachelor, 
with no end of interesting history as buffalo 
hunter, Texas cowboy, and wolfer. His 
ranch buildings stand above the best spring 
in all that region, and at the edge of the 
richest grass lands I ever saw in the West. 
The high, rolling upland was covered with 
spear grass and bunch grass nearly knee 
high, and our horses stuffed themselves 
with it nightly, until they could hold no 
more. Here is where the big buffalo herds 
used to lay on fat in the fall before mi¬ 
grating farther South in the winter. 

At “Wolfer’s Roost.” the grass lands 
break off into fragments, and from there to 
the Missouri river and beyond the bad¬ 
lands simply defy description. Huffman’s 
splendid photographs tell their story as 
words of mine never can; and if ever I 
gave thanks for the presence of an expert 
photographer, it was there. The 5x8 pic¬ 
tures he made on that trip, 36 in number, 
are the “finest ever,” and haH X been com¬ 
pelled to choose on ihe spot between pic¬ 
tures and game, it would have been pictures 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Every hunter who has not yet hunted the 


mule deer in really magnificent badlands, 
has something coming to him from the 
hand of Fortune. The hunter does not 
live whose soul would not be thrilled by 
the sublime spectacle of those miles upon 
miles of ragged chasms, and the fantastic 
heights that rise between them. At a 
hundred points, the level mesa breaks off 
in sharp, wedge-like headlands, which 
thrust out into space and drop far down to 
the canyons where the pines and junipers 
find shelter for their roots. There are sec¬ 
tions of canyon walls so built up and 
so high placed that they look like ruined 
castles from the heights of the Rhine. 

The artistic effect of the dark, green pines 
that are sprinkled through the gulches and 
over the butte sides, is of great value in 
toning down the rugged aspect of the bad¬ 
lands. Great beds of trailing juniper cling 
here and there like clumps of dark green 
moss, to soften the harsh angularity of the 
rugged ridges. Nature knows the artistic 
value of contrast quite as well as mart. 

Four miles Westward from Hell creek, 
the ragged gulches and angular ridges give 
way to a series of long, rolling billows of 
land, smoothly rounded at all points; and 
the valleys between are well filled with 
pines and cedars. In contrast with the 
rougher regions, these are as soothing and 
restful to the eye as the vistas of an Eng¬ 
lish park. Here we found bunches of mule 
deer does feeding, and straightway Huff¬ 
man called the region the Does’ Pasture. 
All these ridges and gulches and canyons 
terminated in the narrow. level valley of 
Snow creek, through which the stream 
wound to and fro, its curiously regular sinu¬ 
osities marked by a golden chain of young 
cottonwoods, fast dropping the last half 
of their autumn leaves. 

East of friend Sieber’s ranch, the bad¬ 
lands were still different. Over a wide 
stretch of fairly even country, rose isolated 
groups of tall buttes, mountains in minia¬ 
ture, a mile or so apart. Among the blasted 
spur roots of these desolate monuments, 
the solitary mule deer love to hide and 
feed on the rank clumos of narrow-leaved 
mugwort that grow in those sterile situa¬ 
tions. At that time all the bucks we found, 
save one, were in this country of scattered 
buttes, and all the large bucks were solitary. 
The bucks and does bunch in November. 

It was on our first trip into this region, 
and only 3 miles from our camp at Sie¬ 
ber’s ranch, that I made my score. Huff¬ 
man was prospecting alone half a mile dis¬ 
tant. Sieber and I were together, and just 
after picking up the front horn of a tri- 
ceratops (for particulars see Mr. Lucas’ 
“Animals of the Past”), Max said, “If you 
will come up to the too of this butte with 
me, I will show you where I missed a fine, 
big buck last winter.” 




COPVmOHT, 190J| BY L. A. MUmiAN 


THE BIG BUCK AS HE FELL AND THE HUNTER AS HE STOOD. 

I thought, “Oh, hang the buck you missed The death of that fine animal in a wild 
last winter!” but I didn’t say it; and and rugged landscape, and by a single shot, 

solely to please a kind friend, I scrambled gave me all the blood I cared to shed on 

up at his heels to the top of a hogback. that trip, long though it was. 

Along this we walked while it described Sieber said it was “a mighty long way 

a capital S, 300 feet long. At its extremity to come to kill one buck, saying nothing of 

it rose in a bald, round dome of blasted the hard work and the expense”; but all 

earth, 50 feet higher, and up this Max the conditions being right—the buck eaten 

climbed quite to the top. Raising his hand, there, and his head mounted here—what 

he pointed down the farther slope, into a more could I ask? It was quite enough, 

ragged notch, and said, softly, “He was As a brain fixer and a health giver, that 
standing right down yonder in—look! trip was one of the finest I ever had in any 

look! There's a deer there now! But country. Huffman and I worked like 

it’s a doe!” slaves, ate like hounds, and slept like 

Down he crouched; but I peered over. bears in January. Incidentally and all the 

We had all pledged one another not to time, he was as fine a hunting companion 

shoot a doe, under anv circumstances. I as J ever camped and shot with; and that 

plainly saw the high light on a pair of is putting it strong. In spite of the fact 

antlers. ^ that he set a hot pace for me, and kept 

“No! It’s a buck! I see his horns!” me hustling hard from dawn until dark. 

Bang! he was ideal. 

I felt sure he was mine. We whirled back to Miles City over 

He leaped just twice, and then went splendid roads, in 3J^ days, our heads clear, 

down to stay. By the time we reached him, our muscles hard as whipcords and our 

he was quite dead. Sieber said afterward hands so stiff from hard work that for a 
to Huffman, “It was as purty a shot as I week they could not shut on anything 

ever saw made, close behind the shoulder, smaller than a gun barrel. At the L U-bar 
and a bull’s-eye.” buttes, at almost the same spot where he 

The distance was 150 yards, almost ex- had to turn back, we met Jim McNaney 

actly the same as that at which Huffman galloping out to meet us. The only cloud 

I'illed his big buck. If anyone wishes to on the whole trip was the loss of Jim to 

inquire into the truth of this remarkable us, and the loss of the fun to him. Who- 

coincidence, the address in full is M. A. ever has Jim for a guide and companion 
Sieber, Jordan, Dawson county. Montana. on a hunt is in great luck. 
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THE SIMINOL PIRATES. 


CHAS. B. 

On the extreme South of the Sulu archi¬ 
pelago. a short distance off the Northern 
coast of Borneo, there is a small group of 
islands known as the Siminols. On the 
largest of those islands is a little walled 
city inhabited by Moro pirates. For years 
they were the terror of those waters. 
Sometimes they ventured to attack small 
coasting steamers; but generally they 
hunted easier prey, robbing Moro fishing 
boats and the junks of pearl hunters. 

During the American occupation of 
Bongas island, a little West of the. 
Siminol group. frec|ucnt complaints were 
made to the commanding officer of the 
depredations of these pirates. Each time 
he would order the Datto of the Siminols 
to surrender the men accused of robbery on 
the high sea. and each time the Datto 
would report that he was unable to cap¬ 
ture them. When at last the patience of 
the commandant had been tried to its 
limit, he determined to go in person, and 
see what could be done. 

August 4th, 1900, with 25 men and 
rations for 10 days, he took the launch 
belonging to the quartermaster’s depart¬ 
ment at Bongas. and started for Bangcu- 
bula, the stronghold of the freebooters. 
The voyage of 27 miles was uneventful 
save for a little heavy weather and some 
seasickness. At its destination the little 
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force went ashore and straightway de¬ 
manded of the Datto of the town the sur¬ 
render of the accused pirates. That offi¬ 
cer, seeing the uselessness of refusal, sent 
for the men wanted. 

While we were waiting for them to come 
in, there was a sudden thunderous roar 
from a rude stone-walled fort in the highest 
part of the town. From the noise and the 
fact that showers of gravel occasionally 
flew high over our heads, we surmised we 
were under fire. We were ordered to de¬ 
ploy as skirmishers, and charge the fort. 
We did .so, advancing under showers of 
scrap iron, stones and miscellaneous junk 
fired from old muzzle loading cannon. 
Not a shot was fired on our part, and no 
one was hurt. When we reached the fort, 
we found nothing but the smoking relics 
of primitive warfare: the braves had fled. 

The Datto. however, rounded up the men 
we wanted, as he could have done at any 
time had he so chosen, and turned them 
over to us. We took our captives 
back to Bongas. They were tried by 
court martial and sentenced to 2 years 
imprisonment at Jolo. In addition they 
were fined $700, Mexican, each, and all 
their boats, guns, etc., were seized. Two 
of their sloops, renamed and slightly re¬ 
modeled. are now used as dispatch boats 
between Jolo, Bongas and Siassi. 
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I THE GRUNT OF THE GAME 
] HOG. 

t WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 

I Behold Me. 

I am the Game Hog; 

I But just the same, 

I I am not as game 

As I am hog. 

I couldn’t well be, 

Because, you see, 

It is my will 
To kill 
And kill 
And kill 

For sake of the killing on^ 

To slaughter for slaughter's sake, 
To ransack the field, 

The forest and river and lake. 

No bird in the air. 

No fish in the sea. 

No animal on earth 
Is safe from Me. 

I pile the plain 
With what I have slain. 

The inland woods and the shore; 
And the more I shoot, 

The more I root 

For more and more and more. 

The sportsman kills 
As a gentleman should, 

And when he has met his need, 

He finds no fun 
In using his gun 
To gratify a greed. 

But Me? 

Well, you see, 

Em a hog, I am. 
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And I don’t f^vadam 
How many I get, 

And I never let 
A thing get away 
From my gun-play. 

What is the game for, 

But to kill? 

What are the birds for, 

But to fill 
My insatiate bag; 

And I never lag 
In doing the whole stunt 
When I go out to hunt. 

And when I have killed 
All there is in sight, 

I pile them up 
To their loftiest height. 

And take my place 

Beside the pile 

To have my photo taken. 

My smile. 

Just then, is something 
You ought to see 
To make you pleased 
With my work and Me. 

By gosh, it takes 
A photograph 
To show just how 
I get in my gaff 
On the helpless things 
I slaughter for fun 
With any old thing 
You can call a gun. 

Oh say. 

Don’t I look gay. 

Done up in that slaughter-pen way? 
I’m a Game Hog with a greedy grab, 
And quite well known to fame, 

I haven’t got bristles on my back yet, 
But I get there just the same. 

See ? 

That’s Me. 

Gee whiz, 

What a hog of hogs 
The Game Hog is. 
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RECREATION. 


A FREAK DEER HEAD. 

I have just returned from my first deer 
hunt of the season with my 3 deer, and I 
have earned them 3 times over. It is no 
small task to travel miles to jump a deer, 
and then pack the carcass 3 or 4 miles to 
camp, over windfalls, blowdowns, up hill 



and down, through muskeags, etc. How¬ 
ever hard was the work we thoroughly en¬ 
joyed the outing, and are looking forward 
to the time when we shall meet again on 
the same ground in Northern Minnesota. 

I found the raven, moose bird, ruffed 
grouse, 3-toed woodpecker, pileated wood¬ 
pecker, hairy and downy woodpecker, red- 
bellied nuthatch, hawk-owl. horned owl and 
chickadee common in Ithaca county. 

I enclose picture of deer head I mounted 
last season. You will notice that the 
branches cross by about inches in the 
front, and there is an extra parallel lower 
branch. I have had many heads, but this 
is the most remarkable one of all. 

H. W. Howling, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



WILD RICK GROWN BY CHAS. GILCHRIST, 
PORT HOPK. ONTARIO. 


THE BUGLER FROM THE PEAKS. 

KICn.VRD lU RTON. 

What is this cry that sudden seems to 
shake 

The keen, still mountain ether wide awake. 

Until the vast and candid snows of night 

Sound vibrantly on every doming height? 

Hark, how it swells! The very stars do 
hear! 

This upper fastness reads the message 
clear; 

Her ancient language Mother Nature 
speaks: 

The bull elk bugles midst the topmost 
peaks! 

—The Criterion. 




HUNTING FROM THE GOFF CAMPS. 


WARFIELD RYLEY. 


I went to Colorado Springs for health. 
Having found it, 1 decided to go after big 
game, and because Goff was called the 
most successful hunter in the State I put 
my case in his hands. 

I left the Springs September i, and after 
a <lay of traveling through the grandest 
scenery I had ever beheld I reached Rifle, 
whence I took the stage for Meeker. 

Next morning we—there were 3 of us— 
started for Goff’s deer camp, 25 miles dis¬ 
tant and 6 miles Southwest of Sleepy Cat 
mountain. We got there in time for din¬ 
ner and had our first taste of venison. The 
afternoon we spent getting acquainted with 
Goff and inspecting his camp. He is a 
great hunter and a good fellow, spending 
most of his time in the hills, either with 
tourists or alone. The camp was com¬ 
posed of a large tent and several smaller 
ones, ideally situated in a clump of pines. 
It was afterward abandoned because of 
forest fires. 

At 5 p. m. I decided to look up a buck, 
so a guide saddled horses and we set out. 
We did not go more than 2 miles from 
camp, but in the course of the circuit saw 
13 deer, 4 of which were bucks. I shot 
at 3 of those but missed every time. I sup¬ 
pose I had buck fever. It took me 3 days 
to recover entirely, but when I did I found 
it easy to get game. Deer are more abun¬ 
dant there than rabbits in Missouri. I was 
with Goff 2 months, but after killing one 
deer I confined myself to grouse, which 
abounded. I loafed a good deal, too, until 
the time came to hunt with dogs. 

A number of sportsmen visited the camp 
between September i and October 15, and 
with one exception each carried out a fine 
pair of antlers. 

On October ii came a party of 5, 2 from 
Kansas City, the others from Colorado 
Springs. They came to hunt with the dogs, 
but, arriving a few days before the deer 
season closed, they went for their share of 
venison. They jumped 4 bucks together 
and got the whole band, after which they 
killed no more deer. 

A mile from camp was a deer crossing. 
After the first snow, when they began to 
leave for lower levels, great numbers 
passed there. I believe fully 5,000 crossed 
at that place. 

During September, because the drought 
preventing the use of dogs in bear hunting, 
Goff kept traps set. On the 23d he came 
into camp and announced that he had a 
bear fast in one of his traps. All was ex¬ 
citement at once. I had been promised 
the first bear. Saddling hurriedly we went 


to the scene of action, taking the dogs for 
exercise and to give them a square meal af¬ 
ter the skinning. Our captive proved a 
grizzly. He was fast in a 5 pound trap, 
to which Was chained a 5 inch log 5 feet 
long. 

Football is rough sport, but it isn’t a cir¬ 
cumstance to what we saw there. The dogs 
had had experience, and attacked cautious¬ 
ly from the rear. One feinted from the 
front to engage the enemy’s attention, while 
the others made a rush. Bruin would 
swat with right and left swings, but his agile 
foes always side-stepped in time. At last 
Turk, the bloodhound, ventured a little too 
close and was nabbed by the neck: and al¬ 
though he had a mouthful of the bear’s 
forehead in his jaws he would have fared 
badly had not the others made a gallant 
diversion in his favor. 

The attack was so fierce that old Ephraim 
was compelled to drop Turk and turnon his 
more troublesome foes. It was some time 
before I found a chance to shoot with( ut 
danger of killing a dog or 2. but at last it 
came and I planted a shot from the 30-40 
Winchester, which fixed the bear. The 
skin is a fine one, being almost white 
across the shoulders. 

We reset the trap, and 3 days afterward 
we found a fine cinnamon in it. We did 
not take the dogs then; just went out and 
shot him. 

October 16 we had a deep snow, and early 
the 17th we set out with the dogs. Of 
these, 5 are foxhounds, for trailing. 2 are 
Siberian bloodhounds, and 3 are a cross be¬ 
tween bull and shepherd. These last do 
the fighting. 

It was a good day for tracking, and we 
soon put a lion up a tree. He was shot at 
once and fell so badly wounded that he 
put up a very weak fight. Later in the day 
we got a lynx. The next day we added an¬ 
other lynx to our list. These animals are 
difficult game. They live high in the moun¬ 
tains and leave a trail so nearly scentless 
as to be extremely hard to follow, except 
through snow. When the snow begins fall¬ 
ing it is soon so deep as to drive the hunt¬ 
er to lower altitudes. 

On the 19th it snowed all day. The next 
day' trailing was fine, but we struck nothing 
until nearly dark, w'hen we put up a lion on 
a hill. When we reached him we could only 
make out a dark spot in the top of the tree. 
Rifle sights were invisible, so w'e just point¬ 
ed the barrels of 2 of our guns at him and 
fired. The lion snarled and climbed higher. 
A second round brought him down. The 
dogs at once bounced him and we had a 
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liY«iy shindx for a spell, but it was soon 
•Y*r. He was not skinned until the next 
na^rning. 

On the 21 St one of the guides led a Kan¬ 
sas City man in another direction. They 
were gone 2 days, and came in bringing the 
pelts of a lion and a bobcat. This made 
a record in 6 days of 3 lions, 2 lynxes and 
one bobcat. 

On the 23d all visitors left but me, and 
as I intended going with Goff to his bear 
and lion camp, we moved the outfit to his 
ranch, to allow the horses and dogs to rest 
before starting for the lower country. We 
were joined by some new sportsmen, and 
November 4 we set out with 2 wagons load¬ 
ed with duffle, and 6 tourists on horseback. 

By 2 p. m. of the 24th we reached Range- 
ly, where we found a band of Utcj, who 
had been hunting but had been turned back 
to their reservation by the warden. They 
had stopped at Rangely for a few horse 
races. We watched the races with interest. 
The first was between a horse belonging 
to Moc Face and another was the property 
•f a Mexican. 

Each horse wore a bridle and a rope tied 
about his body back of the shoulders. The 
Indian rider was the best I ever saw. The 
course was over a long, straight road. The 
jockeying done at starting would have 
driven an Eastern jockey crazy. While try¬ 
ing to get a start the Indians ran about 
vociferating, “Bet ^em on Injun boss, all 
same.” The riders finally got off, and the 
way they rode was the sight of a lifetime. 
The Indian came in first, hailed by the 
shouts of his people. The Mexicans were 
silent. Two other races followed, the In¬ 
dian winning both. Then the tribe started 
for the reservation, but persisted in wonder¬ 


ing why the white man could kill deer 6 
weeks and the Injun only 6 days. 

The red men were curious to know what 
we should do with the dogs. When told 
that we should hunt bears and lions, a 
pompous old fellow remarked, “Maybe 
so you ketch 'em; maybe so you no ketch 
'em.” They are so superstitious about bears 
that they will not hunt them, but, meeting 
one, w'ill try to kill it. The next morning we 
left Rangely, and in the evening made camp 
on West fork of Douglas creek, 30 miles 
from Rangely. Everything was dry; dust 
2 inches deep, which was discouraging to 
hunters. The dogs became hungry for a 
chase, and iby the second day’s hunting all 
but old Jim started off on a wolf's track. 
Goff followed to call them off. A gray 
wolf can do a whole lot of damage to a 
pack of dogs. He runs on until the pack 
strings out. Then he turns and finishes the 
leader; then runs on until he can serve 
the second, and then the others the same 
way. After 3 hours Goff got the dogs off 
the trail. 

Another morning we found a lion track. 
The dogs worked on that trail 6H hours 
to put the lion up. He had traveled over 
bare rocks, and the scent a lion leaves in 
such a place is so faint as to be nearly 
untraceable. 

While we were on Douglas no rain fell, 
yet we caught 6 lions and one bobcat. I 
think we went down too late for bears. 
We saw no fresh tracks while we were 
there, but cattlemen say there are many 
bears. 

The White river country is a paradise for 
hunters. Goff wanted me to go to the 
ranch and hunt with him, but I credited 
myself with enough sport for one year and 
declined. 


ii 


A MINNESOTA MUSKALONGE. 

O. L. THOMAS 


'1 

It may interest some of our sportsmen 
friends to know that there is still a place 
where muskalonge, the great “Wolf of the 
Waters,” aboimd, and are still untutored 
to the point where they avoid the lime. 

July 28, last, my brother Clark and I 
left our home at State Line, Wisconsin, 
with a determination to find some good 
muskalonge fishing. On our anival at 
Deer River, Minn, we procured a birch-bark 
canoe and camping outfit and at once be¬ 
gan our tour 01 exploration up Deer river 
toward the lake-dotted region of Itasca 
cauaty. We scrutinized most of the 


head waters of the Mississippi river, 
all of which have muskalonge in them, 
and passed over the divide into the waters 
of the Red river, through the Cass Lake 
Indian Reservation, the Winnibigoshish 
Reservation, the Chippewa and Leech Lake 
Reservations. We found many beautiful 
lakes, with water clear as crystal. Most 
of them, the Red river waters as 
well as the Mississippi, are alive with 
pickerel and pike. In some of the lakes 
we had the finest black bass fishing I ever 
saw, the fish being all of the green variety. 
In Turtle lake, a beautiful sheet of water. 
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5 miles long, we cotdd have loaded our 
canoe any <&iy with bass and wc used no 
bait but a spoon. Those were the most 
beautiful green bass I ever saw. They 
bore no relation to the razor-back variety, 
but were extremely plump. They aver¬ 
aged 4 pounds, and several that we caught 
weighed 6 pounds. 

We spent 2 days there, but having no use 
for more than 2 or 3 fish a day except to 
turn them back into the water, it soon 
OTew monotonous. It was too easy; 
besides, they were not muskalonge; so 
we went on, passing scores of beautiful 
lakes and much inspiring scenery. 

Many moose crossed our path, all about 
2 minutes ahead of us. The nearest 
we came to seeing one was eating a piece 
of his steak at a friendly homesteader’s 
shack on the bank of a stream. We saw 
many deer, but did them no more harm 
than to frighten them from among the 
lily pads, their choicest food, by our war- 
whoops, rejoicing to see them prance away, 
switcning their tails in farewell as they 
scudded into the bushes. There, knowing 
they were secure, they would snort and, 
tn apparent mockery, give us the laugh. 
On one occasion, a huge black bear stopped 
on the bank long enough to give us an in¬ 
quisitive glance. Luckily for him we 
had nothing but a shot gim, with light 
shot. 

As the days and weeks passed, our tour 
seemed too uneventful. We had only 
caught 2 muskalonge and those in the 
Mississippi river. Our 60 days passed 
and we pulled up at Walker, a small town 
on the shore 01 Leech lake, for a day’s 
rest. When we expressed our discour¬ 
agement to the man at the Walker Boat 
Livery, he said, 

■‘Why don’t you go down on the Elbow 
Lake chain and catch some sand trout? 
It is great sport.” 

“Sand trout” was a new name to us, 
so we asked a description, and finally 
concluded they must be muskalonge. 
At any rate, we wished to see what it 
was that ‘‘ breaks up everyone’s tackle and 
in some instances weighs 40 or 50 pounds.” 

We started by train early the next 
morning', October 2, for Dorset, launched 
our canoe in Elbow lake about 9 o’clock 
and started trolling. In less than 30 
minutes there came a vicious tug at our 
line and the light steel rod bent double. 
Both of us being anxious to set eyes on a 
“sand trout” for the first time, we turned 


our gaze in the direction of the hook. 
Our line was at a high tension and rising 
gently toward the surface, when an im¬ 
mense fish vaulted out of the water his 
full length, gnashing his teeth and shaking 
his ponderous Jaws with a mighty effort 
to rid himself of the hook. Alas, he 
was successfiil! The hook fell into the 
water several feet to the left. This con¬ 
duct we knew only too well; and as he had 
exposed his silvery side to our fpll gaze 
and had dived back into the water with an 
awful splash, we both shouted in one voice, 

‘‘A muskalonge!” 

Then followed great sport. This ex¬ 
perience was repeated at surprisingly 
short intervals till, at one o’clock, we 
landed for lunch with one lo-pounder; 
but we had thrown 7 back into the water 
unhurt, onlv keeping them long enough 
to gently take the hook from their mouths. 
The largest one weighed 25^^ pounds. 

After lunch we started to investigate 
the chain, which consists of lakes. 
All are clear as crystal, with sand oottoms 
and many beautiful sand beaches, and 
surrounded by lofty, rolling hills, covered 
with a massive growth of pines. 

It took 2^ days to go through the chain. 
During that time we simply dragged our 
spoon behind the canoe and we caught 
in all 29 muskalonge, the 25^ poimder 
being the largest. Of those we kept 
only 2, which we ate, releasing the others. 

About 3 o’clock one afternoon we 
passed a boat with 2 occupants fishing 
and to our inquiry regarding their luck 
they said, 

‘‘They are not biting much to-day, 
we have only caught 10 so far.” 

Those lakes possess many peculiarities. 
There are no fish in their waters except 
muskalonge and perch,not withstanding tne 
fact that the chain is surrounded by 
many lakes full of bass, pike and pickerel. 
Another peculiarity, to me the greatest, 
is that the chain is all connected and 
flows into Elbow lake, which has no vis¬ 
ible outlet. 

I know some of my statements here will 
meet with doubt, criticism and be called 
“fishy”; but I only ask that those who 
doubt will visit those lakes. A few days 
of this royal sport will convince them of 
the truth of my story; and if it does 
not cure the most ardent angler of any 
case of muskalonge fever, at least tempo¬ 
rarily, I will report him at once to Recre¬ 
ation where he will get what he deserves. 


Barber—“Your hair will be gray if it 
keeps on.” 

Scantylocks—“Well, I hope it will keep 
on.”—Baltimore World. 



HE STACKED THE CARDS ON THEM. 


DR. WILLIAM A. MANN. 


During the summer of '99, 2 of my 
nephews and myself were spending our va¬ 
cation at Spring Lake, Mich., and were 
putting in time trying to lure the numer¬ 
ous fish from their places of retirement, 
but without much success. However, we 
had caught a few, even if the big ones 
were known by those familiar household 
names of dog and cat; and that was more 
than 2 young men who were there from 
Chicago could say. They had fished and 
fished and hadn’t even caught a sucker; 
but they caught several of them later. 
Bradley Anderson was the name of one of 
those gentlemen, though we called him 
Bradley Martin. 

Brad was tall and lean and awkward, 
also extremely bashful; but he had a little 
of the old boy in him and was always play¬ 
ing jokes on his companion, John Mar¬ 
shall, who was. good humored and accepted 
the position of being made fun of. Some¬ 
times he included more of us than Mar- 
shall. 

One afternoon it had sprinkled a little, so 
we did not go out in boats to fish, but con¬ 
fined ourselves to still-fishing from the 
dock. George and Willie, my 2 nephews, 
and I caught a white, or silver, bass, be¬ 
sides some crappics and blue gills; and we 
decided to try fishing after dark, with a 
lantern hung on the side of the dock, just 
over the water. 

After supper, by urging, we got Brad and 
Marshall to join us. We caught a few 
crappics at first. Then Brad got a 20 foot 
reed casting pole and declared he was go¬ 
ing to catch more fish than anybody else, 
or even than all of us put together. A 
yacht was tied to the dock and Brad 
climbed out on her and sat astride the 
boom, remarking, “I am going to charm 
those fish. My toes are crossed, my legs 
are crossed, my arms are crossed, my fin¬ 
gers are crossed, and now I am going to 
cross my eyes. When I get a bite, look 
out there on the dock, for I will fling that 
fish half way up to the house.” 

After a few minutes of silence, Brad 
gave a war whoop, uncrossed himself, and 
grabbed his pole, which had been stuck un¬ 
der his arm. 

“I’ve got him! Look out there!” 

There was a gleam of silver in the air 


and a dull sound back of us proved his 
charms had worked. 

“Here, Gray, take him off and bait up.” 

Gray was another one of the boys and 
was not fishing, but was around offering 
us all a little advice. Gray did as re¬ 
quested, we supposed, but it was so dark 
we could not tell what he did. We had no 
lantern but the one down by the water, 
and we were glad to keep that away from 
us, for mosquitoes seem to like to dine 
by a light. As Brad was getting ready for 
more charming, several of the small boys 
and one or 2 larger ones moved over in his 
district to try their luck, but luck was 
against them, and in a few moments Brad 
had another fish, which was landed in the 
same vigorous way as the first. 

To make a long story short. Brad, by 
numerous changes in charms and addi¬ 
tional crosses, counted his fish up to 12 
and then decided he would quit, as 13 was 
an unlucky number. Gray was told to 
gather up the fish and take them to the 
cook, so they could be cleaned and cooked 
for breakfast. 

During the whole evening the rest of us, 
4 or 5, had caught only 2 small crappics 
and one silver bass. We felt rather sore 
that Brad had outdone us so. in spite of 
the fact that some of the others had fished 
in his hole also. 

A little later, we quit and began to pick 
up our fish. George suddenly said, “Look! 
Here is a fish with its head mashed.” 

“Yes,” said Brad, “I stepped on that one 
of yours when it was lying on the dock.” 

His explanation was accepted, and we 
went to the house and gave our fish in to 
be cleaned. We had fish for breakfast, but 
we missed several of our largest ones, and 
wondered where they were. Brad also had 
a large fish served, but it was untasted. 

It came out later that Brad had taken 
out one of our fish, had hooked it well, 
had then thrown it in the lake and pulled 
it out as a catch, repeating the operation 
II times; but as the head became smashed, 
he had landed it more gently. 

As a practical joker. Brad was a success, 
even if he could not catch fish. When you 
are in Chicago step into Brad’s office and 
ask him to show you his position of crosses 
when he wants to catch fish. 


“Papa, what’s the difference between an 
amateur and a professional politician?” 
“Oh, 2.000 to 20,000 a year.”—Life. 
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FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The man who quita when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman. 


GAME WARDEN ROASTS THE SIDE HUN¬ 
TERS. 

Rbcrbation has an editorial article in a recent num¬ 
ber reflecting severely on certain sportsmen who 
were prominent in the Charlemont and Conway side 
hunts. The magazine calls these men hard names.and 
compares game hunting where the gimners line up 
on different sides, to prize fights. It says, “ It is 
strange that the decent sportsmen of Massachusetts 
and one or a other New England States in which 
these barbarous slaughtering matches are still carried 
on, do not secure the passage of laws to prohibit 
them.” 

This Charlemont man says he is going to have 
some fun with the editor of Rbcrbation. —Greenfield, 
Mass., Gazette and Courier. 

No, I did not reflect on any sportsmen, 
for there were none in the side hunt. Sports¬ 
men never engage in these brutal pastimes. 

I did criticise the game butchers who 
participated in that htmt, but did not 
give them half the roasting they deserve, 
because I could not spare space enough; 
but whenever that Charlemont butcher 
gets ready to have fun with me, I shall be 
glad to g;ive him all he wants of it. 

Editor. 

The following letter, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Greenfield, Mass., Gazette 
and Courier, shows what true sportsmen 
think of the Charlemont and Conway 
gang: 

The article entitled Herd of Side Hunters,” 
in December Rbcrbation, and your reference to it 
in the last issue ot the Gazette and Courier, arc inter¬ 
esting. Rbcrbation calls the Charlemont and Con¬ 
way side hunters “game hogs” and you call them 
“sportsmen.” While the title applied to these hun¬ 
ters by Rbcrbation may sound harsh, these side 
hunts can not be too strongly condemned. The hun¬ 
ters taking part in them are not sportsmen. The 
e^lanation of the Charlemont hunter who says, 
"The result of these side hunts is that less game is 
destroyed than would otherwise be the case, as when 
all the hunters start out they soon frighten the game 
into inaccessible places,” oners a unique method of 
protecting game. Choose sides, all take guns and 
start for the woods, to protect the game. The scores 
something over 70,000 on one side alone, indicate, 
slaughter rather than fright or protection. If the ob¬ 
ject of these men was to protect the CTcy sauirrels, 
as the Charlemont hunter says, by killing red squir¬ 
rels, which he says prey on the greys, why did they 
not have reds count more than greys, and thus induce 
the hunters to shoot reds instead of greys? On the 
contrary, they had reds and chipmunks count low, 
while grey squirrel^ and ruffed grouse counted high. 
The acsult was a slaughtering match of which the par¬ 
ticipants should be ashamed. The real sportsmen of 
the State have worked long and earnestly to protect 
the game that is killed on these side hunts. Spor^- 
men stock our streams with trout, put out English 
and Chinese pheasants, Belgian hares, etc., for the 
good of the public, and it must be discouraging to 
them to see the game they try so hard to protect 
killed by side hunters just because it counts so much 
a head. E. C. Hall. 

Deputy Game Warden, Buckland. Mass. 

Further condemnation of the Charle- 
mont and Conway side hunters is expressed 
in following letter which is reprinted 


from a recent issue of the Greenfield, Mass., 
Gazette and Courier: 

In your last issue I noticed an article on the Charle¬ 
mont and Conwi^ game hunts, saying that G. O. 
Shields, editor of Rbcrbation, called the men promi¬ 
nent in this affair hard names. In my opinion, and 
in that of himdreds of real sportsmen, the condemna¬ 
tion was just, provided the reports of these side hunts 
are true. It has been reported on good authority 
that in these himts a quantity of game was killed be¬ 
fore the counting-up day and allowed to rot. An¬ 
other featiire of the hunts has been the stealing of 
game from one party by another. 

In the article referred to in your paper, a Charle¬ 
mont man tries to defend these men by saying they 
frighten the ^me and drive it to remote and inacces¬ 
sible places. The chances arc that when 40 or 50 men 
go out in the woods, one party will scare the game 
right where another party is watting for it, and whole- 
ssQe slaughter is the result. 

Your correspondent says the men go out for a few 
days and get all the shooting they want for the sea¬ 
son. On the contrary, many go out during these 
hunts who would never go any other time. All the 
crack shots are out vieing with one another to see 
who can bring in the bi^est bag. Then the large 
parties literally hem in the game, making it next to 
impossible for it to escape. He further defends his 
friends by saying they kill the red squirrels, which 
prey on the grey ones, and that the hunters thereby 
do the grey squirrels a kindness. The lameness of 
this defense is apparent to any sportsman. While it 
is not denied that the red ^uirrels harass the grey 
ones, it is well known hat it the greys are given a 
chance they get along all right, even though they do 
lead a somewhat strenuous life. 

Mr. Shields, through his magazine, Rbcrbation, is 
making a big fight against those whom he rightly 
calls “game hogs” and “fish hogs.” He is doing a 
grand work in arousing true sporstmen to the fact 
that our game laws are in many cases inadequate and 
poorly enforced. In several States his efforts have 
been instrumental in having wise protective game 
laws passed, and their provisions better enforced. 
Although he roasts the offenders who come to his no¬ 
tice severely, he is no respecter of persons. It is all 
the same whether it is a half-breed trapper or a sher¬ 
iff, or a superior court judge who is on the rack. In 
this work he has the support and good wishes of thou¬ 
sands of sportsmen who are clean, who want restric¬ 
tive game laws and want them enforced, 
r Game hunts conducted as they are in most cases are 
wanton and barbarous slaughter. Efforts are being 
made to make them illegal and punishable by a heavy 
fine in this and the few other States where they are 
yet countenanced. 

Your Charlemont man says he intends to have 
some fun ^th Mr. Shields. Just what fun he will get 
out of posing as an injured member of a party of side 
hunters is difficult to see. Sportsman. 

MOUNTAIN LIONS IN MEXICO. 

El Paso, Texas. 

Editor Recreation: 

Last season was an excellent one for 
El Paso sportsmen. As you know, we are 
within reach of the famous Sierra Madre 
game fields along the line of the Rio Grande 
and Sierra Madre Railroad, and General 
Manager Ramsey, together with his polite 
and obliging traffic manager, Mr. Halmon, 
see to it that their line extends to sports¬ 
men going into Mexico every courtesy 
possible. 

The first day of last October, 4 of us 
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boarded the train here with our rifles and 
other paraphernalia, and at Casos Grandes, 
the present terminus of the railroad, we 
secured saddle ponies, 4 pack mtdes, a 
guide and a Mexican servant. After 4 
days’ travel we camped on the Govi- 
land, a headwater stream of the Yaqui 
River, amid scenery rivalling anything on 
the continent. There we found game 
in abundance: deer, turkeys, pigeons, squir¬ 
rels and parrots; while the deep black 
pools swarmed with trout. We followed 
down the stream, which nms, or rather 
rushes and roars, over a rocky bed at the 
bottom of a canyon 1,000 feet deep, and 
finally made camp at a beautiful spot 
where we him ted, fished, bathed and en¬ 
joyed ourselves generally; a good 100 
miles from any human habitation, we, per¬ 
haps, being the first white men who ever 
visited that section. 

Lion tracks were thick, and once, when 
riding down the canyon, 4 big fellows 
clim^d up on a bluff and looked at us. 
Ofie of the boys got in a shot and woimded 
a lion, but, as we had no dogs, he got away. 
The next day I shot 4 turkeys out of a big 
drove and laying down my nfle, I took the 
birds to a creek to dress them. Suddenly 
I looked up, and there stood a big lion 
sniffing the blood, and between me and my 
rifle. I instantly remembered that I had 
left my 6-shooter in camp. For about half 
a minute we eyed each other, -while I 
thought what a pose for a camera! Then 
his lionine majesty showed signs of rest¬ 
lessness. His magnificent tail undulated 
from side to side, and I thought I should 
have to try him with my knife; but when I 
shied a rock at him, he trotted leisurely 
away and I saw him no more. I carried 
my 6-shooter thereafter. 

We explored and photographed several 
cliff house ruins, from which we secured 
a number of relics. Finally we decided 
that the game was too gentle to afford 
much sport, and after spending 4 days in 
that spot, we packed up and started on the 
return journey. We only shot bucks, and 
on the return trip we “passed them all up’’ 
as well as several droves of turkeys that 
we saw;*but one of the boys could not re¬ 
sist the temptation to amuse himself by 
shying small pebbles at a bunch. Having 
only rifles, we did not shoot any pigeons 
or squirrels, but I shot a poll parrot with 
my 6-shooter. 

Near one camp there was evidence 
of recent Indian occupation and we 
moved out, much to the disgust of 
the guide, who, being an old Indian 
fighter, declared we could whip 100. 
A small band of renegade Apaches have 
their rendezvous in an accessible can- 
3^on not far from where we were, and 
about a 5^r ago they raided a Mormon 
settlement. No white man has ever been 


in the can3ron, which is 95 miles long and 3 
to 10 wide, with walls 3,000 feet high, ren¬ 
dering it inaccessible to all except Indians 
who know a secret trail. A young Tern- 
ache Indian declares he knows the trail, 
and says he will guide us into it, and it is 
my intention to explore the place next 
October, when I expect to find archeolog¬ 
ical treasures galore, to say nothing of 
plenty of game and, perhaps, a few Indians 
for variety. All that section, for hun¬ 
dreds of miles, is absolutely xminhabited, 
and is extremely broken and picturesque. 
The canyons are deep, and through 
each flows a stream of pure water. The 
moimtains are flat topped and covered 
with pine and a luxuriant crop of grass, 
thus forming the finest coimtry for camp¬ 
ing to be found anywhere; a place where 
man can commune with nature to his 
heart’s content, and forget that there is 
such a thing as a city with its eternal rush 
for money. I. J. Bush. M.D. 

HUNTING FRANCOLINS IN BURMA. 

Yenangyanng, Upper Burma, India. 
Editor Recreation: 

It was a damp morning and the clouds 
were banking in the East, whence the rain 
at that time of the year came. As there 
was no prospect of the d^ being fine 
enough for outdoor work, I decided to 
take my old 12-bore and try to get a shot 
at the francolins. 

The variety that abounds here, C. F., is 
found only within the dry zone in Burma, 
and never West of the Irrawaddy river, 
except near its bank. The Southern limit 
of the distribution of this bird is well de¬ 
fined. It frequents dry, open forest and 
scrub jungle, and seems to prefer hilly or 
undulating ground to the plains. Their 
cheery call of “whack, whack, whacker,’’ 
could be heard from every hillock, and it 
was not long before I found birds call¬ 
ing close to me. Hitherto, I had met 
these birds in the forest reserves where I 
was engaged in surveying, and had them 
beaten out; but this time I was tmaccom- 
panied by even a native attendant. 

Thinking I could get him to rise, I ran 
up to the bush in which I heard him call, 
but though I jumped on it, I could not 
find him. Recalling the fact that I had 
come up hill toward him, and thinking 
that he had spied me. I determined to get 
up behind the next bird and come down on 
him. Whick, whack, whacker; there 
was a call just on mv right, and behind the 
crest of the hillock. Carefully climbing 
up to the top. I gained the summit and 
whirr-r went a black and brown body curv¬ 
ing away from me, falling head first at 30 
yards to my right barrel. 

I picked him up, tied him to my belt 
and went on. 
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Th# ii6Xt time, 1 noticed a bro^nm bird 
drop from a tree stump 1:>ehind which the 
trancolin was calling, and not for a mo¬ 
ment thinking that my bird, as I fondly 
styled him in anticipation, had spied me 
first, I advanced, only to find a deserted 
nest. The little beggar was calling on the 
stump, and had been watching me all the 
time, and dropping quietly to the ground, 
had rurvdown into the ravine below, where, 
with his lady love, he probably chuckled 
over the way he had done the clumsy biped. 

During the morning many blue rock 
pigeons new by me, but I let them pass, as 
I was after the shy little francolin. 

I got only one bird, but I gained expe¬ 
rience, and never again will I walk up to a 
bush whence the merry call proceeds with¬ 
out satisfying myself that the cunning 
little francolin does not notice my approach 
tmtil it is too late to hide. Then its only 
alternative is to get up with the whir-r 
that is as music to a sportsman’s ear. 

H. T. Davies. 


KEEP AN EYE ON BROWN. 

Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Editor Recreation : 

Yours received, enclosing a letter from 
A. O. Brown, of Frugality, Pa., in which he 
denies having violated the game laws. I 
have no positive proof as to his guilt, but 
that he is a gross violator of those laws 1 
have not the least doubt. My attention has 
so often been called to his acts of lawless¬ 
ness within the past year that I decided 
to write to you, so you could investigate 
the matter. 

A friend, who resides in Frugality, and 
on whose word I can always rely, first told 
me about Brown, and urged me to report 
him to you. My friend boards at Brown’s 
hotel, and says Brown repeatedly served 
his guests with game, especially grouse, 
both in the close and open season last year; 
that he often shot grouse in the nesting 
season, and openly boasted of killing more 
than 10 birds in one day. I do not give my 
friend’s name, lest it should result in his 
having to leave Brown’s hotel, which is the 
only one in the town. A Hollidaysburg 
sportsman spent 2 weeks last fall hunting 
around Frugality. When he returned he 
told me Brown was the worst game butcher 
in Cambria county, and that his lawlessness 
was the talk of the town in which he lived. 

A short time after writing you about 
Mr. Brown I received a reply, saying you 
had written him. My friend came here 
a few days after on a short visit and said 
Brown suddenly stopped hunting and serv¬ 
ing game to his guests, and appeared much 
worried about something. You wrote 
Brown last fall, and it seems queer that 
he should answer at this late dke. Per¬ 


haps you wrote again. The tone of his let¬ 
ter does not seem to show any indignation 
on his part, and I think if he was falsely 
accused he would have answered with more 
spirit and promptness. I think it would 
be well to have the L. A. S. warden of 
Cambria county do a little detective work 
at Frugality. It would no doubt show 
Brown up in his true light, and others 
also. 

In that county, especially in the vicinity 
of Frugality, little respect is shown for the 
game laws. It is a rough, coal-mining 
country, and the majority of the people are 
foreigners, with no respect for any laws. 
Sunday is the great hunting day there. 
Then the woods swarm with pot hunters, 
who seek to kill everything in sight, from 
a bear to the smallest song bird. Few of 
the people know anything about game laws, 
and they hunt any time they wish, even in 
the summer, when many grouse are shot 
on the nest. The warden of that county 
has plenty of work before him, ahd it is to 
be hoped he will get down to it in earnest. 

Last fall Mr. William Gardener and I, 
both members of the League, tried to have 
the constables of this (Blair) county urged 
to do their duty, under a new law which 
requires them to act as fire and game ward¬ 
ens. They have since been instructed by 
the judge of the county to attend to those 
duties. H. P. D. 

It is true Brown did not answer my first 
letter, and I jacked him up again, as H. P. 
D. suggests. One can read between the lines 
of his statement to this effect: “I am not 
guilty, but will never do it again if you 
let me off this time.”— Editor. 


MORE OREGON HOGS. 

I hand^ou herewith a clipping from the 
Rustler, of Lakeview, Ore., ^y which you 
see we have some swine in Oregon. The 
good work of Recreation is fast changing 
the sentiment of our people, but here are 
some rooters that deserve branding. 

A. V. Oliver, La Grande, Ore. 

A camping party consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Woodcock, their son. Jack, and daughters, 
Maud and Jessie, Fred Ahfstrom and Andrew 
Hammersley, returned from Honey Creek Satur¬ 
day. They report having had a splendid time. 
The men claimed to have bagged 3 deer and 18 
antelope. Mr. Woodcock made the largest kill, 
having 3 deer and 8 antelope to his credit, while 
Fred Ahlstrom and Jack Woodcock got one ^ante- 
lope each and Andy Hammersley 8. So far this 
has been the most successful camping party yet 
in the way of bagging game and fish. 

I wrote Woodcock and Hammersley lor 
their version of the story, and the latter 
answers as follows: 

Your letter of the 7th inquiring as 
to my having killed 8 antelope is at 
hand. I anticipate you have a roast in 
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Store for me, but being like the father of 
his country 1 must plead guilty. When one 
has been housed up in a store for a year 
and then gets out for a week's hunt, goes 
50 miles out on the desert, drinks alkali 
water, etc., he wants to bring enough game 
in to treat his friends. Antelope were 
plentiful out there, and I could not resist 
the temptation of killing a few to bring 
to town, knowing it would be a year 
or more before I would get another 
chance. Doubtless when you read this you 
will say it is fortunate that men like 
me don’t get out often. I have read 
Recreation many times and have always 
thought your efforts to stop the wholesale 
slaughter of game were laudable, but I am, 
I fear, a little like the parents who always 
think other people’s children are bad. 

Now be charitable with me and do not 
give it to me too hard. 

A. H. Hammersley, Lakeview Ore. 

ANSWER. 

You might with the same propriety say: 

“I am fond of horse stealing, but have 
been in jail a year past and have had no 
chance to indulge in my favorite pastime. 
Last week I got out. I went on the plains 
and found a big herd of horses. I had to 
sleep on the ground and drink alkali water. 
Besides, I knew I should not get another 
chance to steal a horse for at least a year, 
and as these were not branded I ran off 
enough for all my pals. I hope the sheriff 
won’t get me, or that if he does the judge 
will be lenient with me.” 

Would you not consider that a mighty 
flimsy plea for a man to put up? Well, 
it would be just as reasonable and just as 
manly as yours. In my judgment a real, 
avowed horse thief is a gentleman as com¬ 
pared with you. 

Woodcock has not replied to my inquiry, 
and so I infer he is gfuilty. as stated in the 
clipping. If so, he is disgracing one of 
our noblest game birds by using its name. 
He should change his cognomen to Skunk. 
—Editor. 


WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 

Taunton, Mass. 

Editor Recreation: 

That racket meant that it was 3:30 A. M. 
Fifteen minutes later I appeared at the door 
ready for a morning’s shooting. The stars 
were shining through a few scudding clouds 
and the moon was just setting. 

Arriving at the blind I put out the de¬ 
coys and settled myself to wait for day¬ 
light. Finally I was able to discern the 
.sand dunes looming up across the pond. 
“Pie—wheu—wa!” I heard the note of the 
golden plover, and crouching down I tried 
to call them in. After a minute or 2 I 


saw 3 small objects approaching. As they 
hovered over the decoys 1 fired and knocked 
down 2; the third left the marsh in the di¬ 
rection of the sand dunes. Scarcely had 
I picked up my birds when I heard 
a big yellowleg calling in the distance, and 
a flock of 9 came in answer to my call. I 
killed one with the right barrel and 2 with 
the left. After repeated calling I coaxed 
4 more back within gunshot, killing 2. A 
few minutes later, with a swish of wings, 5 
black ducks flew past, and as they were pro¬ 
tected by the law at that season I let them 
go. Then noticing in a flock of peep a bird 
somewhat larger than the rest, and being 
something of a naturalist, I shot it. It 
proved a good specimen of the rare Baird’s 
sandpiper, and the third that has been taken 
in this State. It now graces the collection 
of a friend. So the morning passed with 
an occasional shot at a big yellowleg or 
plover, until the sun rose high and the flight 
ceased. Then, with great reluctance, I 
gathered in my decoys. No sooner had I 
got them all in my basket than I heard the 
note of a curlew, and, looking up, saw a 
large flock flying over out of gun shot. 
That was hard, since they were the only 
curlew I saw that day. 

On my way across the fields I shot an up¬ 
land plover, which alighted in a bunch of 
grass in front of me. Farther on I flushed 
a covey of quails, which scattered in the 
brush, and although I could not shoot them 
at that season I wished I had my old dog 
along just to see him work. 

Then, with that appetite which is the 
especial reward of the early riser, I pre¬ 
sented myself at the house. W. R. D. 


OUR DUCK. 

One day last spring my chum, Pete, and 
I went duck shooting. I carried a double 
barrel, loaded with No. 4’s. Pete’s gfun 
was charged with 7’s. 

Passing a puddle in a cornfield, we 
flushed 4 mallards out of range. Later, as 
we were returning past the same puddle, 2 
more flew out, and we marked them down 
% of a mile away. Again we flushed them 
without getting a shot. That time we saw 
them settle in the distance near a grove of 
swamp willows. We circled and came up 
under cover of the grove. At length, after 
a wet passage through the swamp we saw 
the mallards in a puddle just 60 paces dis¬ 
tant. 

They were close together, and as that 
was before I began to read Recreation we 
decided to shoot them on the ground. With 
my heavy shot I felt sure of killing them, 
so I told ?ete we would both shoot at 
once and divide the ducks. The 2 reports 
blended into one, and over the heavy cloud 
of smoke we saw one duck starting for the 
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North Pole; the other lay feebly flapping 
one wing. 

“We got one duck!’’ cried Pete, not 
thinking of his light shot. As we expected 
the other duck would return we reloaded 
the guns and sat still under cover. Soon 
we saw him. He circled several times, but 
always out of range, and finally flew away. 

“We would better see about the one we 
have,” I said. Before we got within 20 yards 
of her she, too, started for distant parts. 
We gave her a parting salute of 4 shots, 
but failed to stop her mad flight. Pete 
looked at me and said, “We hain’t got no 
duck.” “So I see,” said 1 . Going home we 
swore that if we ever wounded another 
duck, we would keep on wounding it while 
a feather moved. 

B. B., Little Sandusky, O. 


NO, MEADOW LARKS ARE NOT GAME. 

That charming story of “A Boy and a 
Grouse,” in December Recreation, re¬ 
minds me of a certain December afternoon 
when I sallied forth determined to get a 
grouse or die in the attempt. The woods 
were thick,and I was walking along a narrow 
path with high shrubs and evergreens on 
each side. Suddenly there was a startling 
whir-r, and a streak of feathered lightning 
crossed the path just ahead of me. It was 
a difficult shot for an expert, to say noth¬ 
ing about a novice, as the bird was visible 
only an instant. I didn’t have time to 
bring the gun to my shoulder, but blazed 
away wdth the butt against my biceps, as 
I had no difficulty in remembering for sev¬ 
eral days afterw’ard. The feathers flew, 
and I rushed into the bushes confident the 
bird had dropped; but search as I would, 
I could not find it, and finally gave up dis¬ 
couraged I walked on about 200 yards, 
and was standing on a side hill when I saw 
something fluttering 25 yards away. It 
was my grouse, beating the air with his 
wings in a last effort to rise. He had 
flowm as far as he could after being shot 
and then dropped to earth to die. 

I saw a lone meadow lark in some com 
stubble last winter, notwithstanding we 
had had 3 weeks of snow and cold weather. 
Meadow larks were plentiful here last fall; 
I saw one flock of at least 200. I think 
there should be an open season on these 
unquestionably game birds. Make it 
short and late, if necessary, but where they 
are so plentiful and other game is scarce 
give us a chance at them. They are 
larger and more difficult of approach late 
in the season than any of our game birds. 

Arthur L. Owen, Cortland, N. Y. 

CRITICIZES THE CLUBS. 

In the earlier days of California a few 
rich men got the Legislature to pass a bill 


allowing the sale of swamp lands belonging 
to the State, at a nominal price. Then by 
procuring fraudulent applications the capi¬ 
talists obtained possession of great tracts 
of overflowed lands. As a result a few men 
and shooting clubs control all the water 
fowl shooting in California. 

For their further protection these clubs 
have joined to have another law passed, and 
it has already advanced to a third reading. 
It is an infamous piece of class legislation, 
and if it becomes a law will convert the 
State into a game preserve for the exclusive 
benefit of a small class of wealthy sports¬ 
men. Wild game belongs to the people 
generally, but under this bill only those 
controlling the game marshes are to be 
privileged to shoot over them. It prohibits 
the sale of all kinds of game. Market deal¬ 
ers can not offer it for sale without commit¬ 
ting a misdemeanor. All game of any value 
is to be reserved hereafter for the sports¬ 
men’s clubs and their wealthy friends, and 
no one else is to have any. 

Under existing laws game of all kinds 
has been well protected; whatever benefit 
was to be reaped from an abundance of 
game the public have shared in equally. 
Now all is to be changed if the bill passed 
in the Senate becomes a law. Poaching will 
be encouraged. Jurisdiction over wild game 
is to be taken from the Fish and Game 
Commission, and the State is to provide 
game keepers for the clubs at its own ex¬ 
pense, through the creation of a Game 
Commissioner who will have power to ap¬ 
point an endless number of deputies. 

I can not afford to be a club member, 
though I am fond of hunting, yet I have 
been unable for years to find a place to 
shoot a duck without being ordered off as a 
trespasser. The clubs have got the earth; 
now they want the State to pay to protect 
their game. 

W. G. Hall, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GUIDE SYSTEM. 

I am bitterly opposed to the guide system 
and to big advertised hunts, even for so- 
called varmints. Both create a desire to 
kill and to be classed with men who have 
more money than sportsmanship. Without 
wishing to hit President Roosevelt in par¬ 
ticular, the reduction of cougars in Colorado 
will result in raising the bounty on coyotes 
in that section. Make a specialty of coy¬ 
otes on a well advertised hunt and some 
good will be done. 

I have a fair knowledge of so-called guides, 
having lived with them, hired them, and as 
often fired them. Have known them to 
drive game away from each other for days, 
until the sucker or suckers employing them 
agree to pay so much a shot at deer, so 
much at bear, etc. Then the slaughter 
begins. 
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Not that there are no good men in the 
business, nor that it is not often neces¬ 
sary to hire them, with their outfits; but 
as a rule they are*a shiftless, low-down set 
of law breakers, and unless there are wom¬ 
en along, a party that needs a guide needs 
a nurse as well. 

In our 9 months trip from Fort Wrangle 
to Dawson, 4 months dragging a sled, wc 
found out the true worth of this class of 
people. They invariably were in the rear 
and the first to lie down. I have even seen 
them crying. A little worse than the white 
guide is the Indian. If the little bird does 
not whisper just right to him you are 
out a guide. To see the sloppy praise and 
the mixture of patronage, fawning and 
write-ups these hired game destroyers come 
in for is sickening. 

Geo. F. Wright, Chicago, Ill. 

DECLINED WITHOUT THANKS. 

I have yours asking whether the report 
that I had killed 125 wild ducks in one 
day is correct. I would say in reply that 
it is correct. The date was November 6th. 
Among the ducks shot were 2j canvas 
backs and 30 red heads. November 
iith I killed 13S ducks. This is not an 
unusual day’s bag when the conditions 
are favorable; I have often done better. 
I had good shooting, however, the 
morning of the nth, when I had picked 
up at sunrise 43 ducks. How would you 
like a descriptive article with 2 or 3 
sketches representing duck shooting on 
the Susquehanna flats } I do considerable 
special work, and should be pleased to have 
you advise me if such an article would be 
desired by you, and what you would be 
willing to pay for, say, 2,500 words with 
the sketches. 

W. T. Jackson, Havre de Grace, Md. 

ANSWER. 

You say it is not an unusual day's bag, 
and that you have done even better. It 
would be unusual, and even impossible, 
for any decent sportsman, for all such men 
quit when they have enough, even though 
birds may still be flying thick. However, 
for a confirmed game hog, as you are by 
our own confession, such things are possi- 
le. As I have before had occasion to say, 
it is a pity that all States do not enact laws 
that would send such men as you to prison 
for 6 months for each of such offences as 
you say you have committed. 

No, I do not want any such stories of 
slaughter as you offer to write for me, and 
no decent journal would print such, even 
if you would furnish them free of charge. 
—Editor. 


THE OUTLOOK IN OHIO. 

The weather conditions during the whole 
of the last open season were extremely un¬ 


favorable for successful hunting, being a 
succession of cold, dry winds. The perform¬ 
ances of even the most reliable field dogs 
were disappointing, and our sportsmen 
were thus deprived of the most enjoyable 
feature of quail shooting. There was a 
more abimdant supply of birds than this 
part of the State has Imown for years, and 
thousands are left over in this county for 
another season. That is, providing they 
escape the pot-shooting rabbit hunters 
whose opportunity arrives with deep snows 
and freezing weather. 

Fox squirrels are increasing, and another 
year or 2 of immunity, such as they en¬ 
joyed during the last 2 years will make 
squirrel shooting again possible in this sec¬ 
tion. 

Our ruffed grouse have been extermin¬ 
ated, and a few of us are trying hard to in¬ 
troduce the ringneck pheasant, though it 
must be admitted our efforts hitherto 
have been fruitless. 

We h<me the humiliating jumble known 
as the Ohio game laws will be revised 
at the coming session of the Legislature, 
along lines of rational protection and com¬ 
mon sense. Oh, for protection that will 
protect and wardens that will ward! 

L. A. S., 6015. Urbana, Ohio. 


A PITIFUL SLAUGHTER. 

Enclosed find clipping from the Miu'frees- 
boro, Tenn., Banner. No words are 
strong enough to sufficiently condemn 
such slaughter as this. 

T. H. Doods, Petoskey, Mich. 

The item to which Mr. Dodds refers is as 
follows: 

Thousands of robins are being brought daily to 
Murfreesboro. These birds are caught at night in 
the extensive cedar forests near Murfreesboro. At 
this season of the year they flock to these parts in 
countless thousands to feed on the berries of the cedar, 
of which they are exceedingly fond. At night they 
congregate in certain groves by tens of thousands, 
and there the sportsmen with the bag, but gunless, 
capture them. Parties are made up nightly and go 
out from town to these roosts, and in most instances 
report remarkable catches. 

Four gentlemen from here recently caught 360 
birds, and they stated that there were quite aoo per¬ 
sons operatir^ in the same forest, most of whom 
were successfai in catching 2 or 3 messes of birds, and 
some individuals as many as 150. These birds sell on 
the market for about 7^ cents ^ dozen, but so 
abundant is the supply that dealers find it profitable 
to ship them. 

There are persons who make a business of catching 
these birds for the market, and they make fair wages 
One man can make an average eaten of 4 or s dozen a 
night. All the returns from the sales are net pjrofits. 
as the method of hunting requires no outlay in the 
matter of ammunition or otherwise, and the work 
or rather sport, is eng^ed in at night. When prop 
erly prepared this bird is palatable and is eagerly 
soiight by housekeepers. 

It is Strange that the good people of Ten¬ 
nessee will allow the pot hunters of that 
State to continue the slaughter of innocent 
birds at the disgraceful rate and in the 
brutal manner outlined in the f<vegoing 
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<i2$patch. There are thousands of men and 
wodfefi in Tennessee who are opposed in 
sentiment to this kind of slaughter, and 
they should rise up and demand of their 
law makers: that it be stopped. It coiild 
be stopped in that State, as it has been in 
a dozen others; and I trust some strong, ac¬ 
tive man or woman may soon take the 
initiative in securing such legislation as 
will put a heavy penalty on the killing of 
a robin or any other song or insectivorous 
bixxl at any time. Editor. 


MY TWO-PRONG. 

We had been hunting 2 weeks in the 
vicinity of Laramie x>eak, Wyoming, and 
had not succeeded in getting an^hing 
larger than rabbits and grouse. Deer and 
bear signs were plentiful, but owing to the 
extreme dryness of the brush it was almost 
impossible for us to move without making 
more or less noise, and thus alarming the 
game. 

We had planned a big hunt one day, in¬ 
tending to start at daylight, but in the 
morning we found it had been raining all 
night and was still misty. My partner de¬ 
cided to forego the pleasure of a tramp 
through the dripping underbrush, so I start¬ 
ed alone, expecting to return in time for 
breakfast 

I had hunted about 2 miles up Green 
canyon, and on cominp^ out of a quaking 
asp thicket caught sight of a 2-prong 
mule deer feeding about 125 yards ahead of 
me in a park. On seeing me he started for 
the pine timber, about 100 yards to his 
right So doing he gave me his broadside, 
the ball opened. 

The first shot from my 40-82 Winchester 
icked up the sod about 2 feet behind him. 

got his speed and the second shot went 
home with that dull spat which makes a 
sportsman’s nerves tingle. I had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing my beauty lower his tail 
and tie a knot in his back as he disap¬ 
peared in the ferns. 

I picked up his trail at the edge of the 
timber, and after following it in about 100 
yards fFound him all in a heap at the foot of 
a big pine. My bullet had entered his body 
just behind the shoulder blade and passed 
through, making a clean wound and not 
spoiling a pound of meat. 

S. D. Sewal, Marion, Ind. 


A POT HUNTER IN TEXAS. 

If ever there existed a locality where 
game needed protection this is the spot. 
The warm climate, and the food afforded by 
the rice fields and marshes make this the 
ideal home for ducks, snij^, etc 

As soon as this game begins to fly every 
loafer in the county oils up his cannon, 
and eveiy flock of ducks that chances to 


alight within range is sure to suffer the loss 
of one to j dozen birds. 

I chanced to hear a fellow remark that 
he had “killed 27 ducks in 2 shots with 
a single barrel gun.” When asked how 
he managed it, he replied: “Sneaked up 
on ’em in a canal and shot into the flock 
while they were feeding.” When asked 
if he enjoyed that kind of shooting he said: 
“Well, I guess so; I sold ’em for $3. 

Despite all this, the following clippings 
from the Houston (Tex.) Daily Post 
will show that some of the proper spirit 
exists in this State. 

TexxM quails have hit on a combination. They 
are dining laiyely on the bold weevil, thereby con¬ 
tributing to the public good ; at the same time this 
diet makes their flesh unpalatable and discourages 
iportsmen, thereby contributing to their own good. 
Success to their efforts. 

The shipment of rame in milk cans is the latest 
move adopted by those who desire to evade the 
game laws. Three innocent looking new milk cans 
that came into St. Paul by the Northern Pacific 
express, when seized and opened, were fotmd to 
contain 100 qxiails. 

Joe Rice, Beaumont, Tex. 


A WEAK-KNEED JUSTICE. 

Here is a clipping which shows that it 
is a nice thing, in more ways than one, 
to be a millionaire. 

Richmond, Va.—Senator J. H. Cochran, of Wil¬ 
liamsport, Pa., and a dozen oflScers of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Central railroad, who are his guests at 
the Rosegille estate near Saluda, Middlesex 
county, were in a magistrate's court at Saluda this 
momink on the charge of violating the game laws, 
^uire Davis, the gentleman who held the reins of 
justice, was somewhat abashed by the fact that 
more than $50,000,000 were represented in his court, 
and soon acqmtted the magnates of the charge of 
killing birds out of season. 

“Squire Davis, the gentleman who held 
the reins of justice,” held them with a 
mighty loose hand. 

Foster Garrison, Jr., Paulton, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

The chances are that if a party of poor, 
ignorant laboring men werp brought be¬ 
fore Squire Davis, charged with violating 
the game law, and that if the charge were 
proven, the Squire, would fine them heav¬ 
ily. He should have treated the million¬ 
aires just as if none of them had a dollar in 
the world. If they were proven guilty of 
breaking the law, they should have been 
fined to the limit and compelled to put up. 
This allowing wealthy men to violate the 
laws simply because they are wealthy, is 
disgusting, and any judge who excuses the 
misdemeanor on any such ground violates 
his oath and should be impeached.— 
Editor. 


GAME NOTES, 

Mr. Frank Stallings and Messrs. Miller and Dillon, 
the Detroit baseball players, who are visiting Mr. 
Stallings, returned this morning from a hunting 
trip in the vidmity of Catherwood, BUtnton and 
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Silvcrton. They say they had a glorious time and 
found game in abundance. Thev killed 3 turkeys, 
a number of ducks and 340 quails.—Augusta ((^.) 
Herald. 

I wrote Mr. Stallings about this matter 
and he replied as follows: 

The quail shooting you ask about took 
place near Irvington, S. C. There were 
3 in the party. It was an all-day htmt, 
each man working a separate dog. We 
bagged 292 quails and one wild turkey. 

P. M. Stallings, Augusta, Ga. 

ANSWER. 

It is not surprising that the baseball 
players should have made hogs of them¬ 
selves, because they are accustomed to 
rooting for other games than the ones they 
play at, but Mr. Stallings is postmaster at 
Augusta, and one would natimally expect 
him to be a gentleman imder all circum¬ 
stances. He has, however, besmeared 
himself with the filth of the game hogs' 
wallow, and President Roosevelt, being a 
thorough ^ortsman, should remove him 
at once.— Editor. 


It was on a clear, cold morning in No¬ 
vember that we started from our camp on 
the bank of Little Spokane river, about 25 
miles North from Spokane. The first rays 
of the morning sun diademed the head of 
Mount Carleton, among whose foot-hills 
we were to hunt for deer. We kept on our 
march for several hours, with only a chance 
shot at a rabbit or grouse. At length we 
began to discover fresh tracks of deer, and 
pushed forward, occasionally following a 
track for a long distance. Not a deer came 
in sight. The sun had well nigh reached 
the meridian before we stopped to lunch, 
after which we began to retrace our steps 
to camp. A long and circuitous tramp over 
fallen trees and through tangled under¬ 
brush brought us to the backbone of a 
long mountain, and we took a bee line for 
camp. Within ^ a mile of it a large 
fat doe appearjed with head erect and nos¬ 
trils distended. “Bang,” “bang” went our 
guns and down it came. We set about 
dressing it and having completed the job 
we loaded it on one of our saddle horses 
and started home. 

G. F. Brill, Spokane, Wash. 


I received your letter asking if I killed 
37 quails in one day. I did. It was the 
largest bag I made last season, though I 
many times killed ^more in previous years. 
Eight years ago I shot no quails in one 
day. 

Covington Reynolds, Bridgeville, Del. 

And so it appears that you are one of the 
Delaware breed of swine who have not 
yet been reached by the enlightening in¬ 
fluence of Recreation. If you had been 
reading this magazine you would have 


known long ago that the making of such 
b^s as you boast of puts you in the pen 
with the other game hogs.— Editor. 


My favorite sport is hunting. I have a 
single barrel Forehand shot gun, a double 
barrel muzzle loader, a 50-70 Springfield 
rifle and a 22 Hamilton, ^metimes my 
father himts with me. The other day I 
went out with my single barrel to a place 
2 miles distant from our farm. I was look¬ 
ing for fox squirrels and saw something in 
a Wge squirrel’s nest. I blazed and the 
object disappeared. Then I saw some¬ 
thing in the crotch of the tree, and when I 
fired, down came a raccoon. Another 
stuck his head out of a hole in time to get 
shot, and just then the one on the nest 
fell. I think 4 coons in 2 minutes is doing 
well. 

Jason I. Chappell, Springport, Mich. 


A dozen years ago we had abundance of 
sage hens and prairie chickens. Now they 
are rare. 

Herds of sheep range over the country, 
trampling over the nests, breaking the eggs 
or frightening the mother from her post, 
when the Dago herders gather and eat the 
eggs. 

These shepherds are worse than game- 
hogs. Deer will not stay where the sheep 
range, so we are losing our deer, too. 

Our game laws are not enforced. No 
game is protected. A whole day's tramp 
will not secure half a dozen shots. 

James P. Riley, Humboldt Co., Nev. 


All over this country men who take Rec 
REATioN and men who do not; men who 
like it and men who do not; men who curse 
its fighting editor and men who do not, have 
been influenced by the new gospel of game 
protection, which it is so industriously en¬ 
gaged in spreading. 

You have reared a mighty monument to 
yourself. No marble erected to your mem¬ 
ory can ever prove so enduring as your 
work in shaping and permanently forming 
American sportsmanship. 

Dr. A. J. Woodcock, Byron, IlL 


Charles HUeman and William Cartwri^t. wire 
nail workers, started out from Anderson, ina., be¬ 
fore daybreak for a hunt. Hileman has a bird do^ 
and his son has a goat. The do^ and the goat are 
about the same rise and sleep m the bam. The 
bam was dark at the time the rig was got out for 
the hunting trip. After aU was r^dy Hileman went 
into a danc comer to^ck up the do^, whidi he 
supposed was asleep. He got the goat instead, and 
not observing his mistake, put BUly into the rear of 
the wagon. After the wagon had bumped over the 
roads a miles from town the goat mve a plaintive 
bleat, and the hunters hurried back to town, but 
too late to cover up the joke. The dog was atil 
asleep in the bam.—IndumapoHs News. 
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ALMANAC FOR SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 

The following will be found accurate and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City: 

Kingfish—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning. 

Plaice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-fish, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Ebb, daytime exclusively. 

Spanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metal 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
November. Haunts: The surf, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs. 
Calico crabs, small eels-, menhaden. Time and 
ide. Night, half flood to flood, to half ebb. 

The Drums, Red and Black. June to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: The surf and mouths of large bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Blackfish—Tautog, April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide: Daytime flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Cape May Goody. 
August to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide: Day and night flood. 

Croker—July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of bays. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day flood. 

Snapper—Young of Blue FisK August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Rivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden; trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts; Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, shedder crabs. Time and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
surf. Baits: Sand laut, spearing. Time and tide: 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Haunts: Open 
sea surf, large b^s. Baits: Clams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squeteague, Squit, June to October. 
Haunts: Surf, all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, led^ mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. Time and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Horse Hackerel. June to November 
Tst. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Baits: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not affected by tides. 


SOME NEEDED AMENDMENTS. 

We hope to have a law passed here 
this year to shorten the time for taking 
brook trout to the months of May, June 
and July. I wish it might be still further 
shortened to June and July,but we cannot 
expect too much at first. 

I do not like the idea of protecting the 
small trout and allowing those to be 
caught that are old enough to deposit 
spawn; for where do the small trout come 
from if not from spawn. Who ever saw 
a female trout imder 6 inches in length 
that had spawn ready to cast? That 
matter seems to have been overlooked. 


I should say to save the trout S inches 
or over in length and let those smaller be 
caught. By following that plan our brooks 
would be much better stocked with trout. 
Am I alone in so thinking? 

C. L. Fisher, South Deerfield, Mass. 

ANSWER. 

The obj*ect of laws regulating the taking 
of fish is to preserve the species in reason¬ 
able abundance. Ordinarily this is done 
by means of a close season; by fixing a 
minimum size limit for the fish that may 
be lawfully taken; and by limiting the 
number that may be taken. The close 
season, with most species, should include 
their spawning time, and this results in 
the protection of large fish at the time of 
their greatest usefulness. Large fish are 
also protected by limiting the catch. If 
fishing is to be allowed during or closely 
preceding the spawning time of the fish it 
would certainly be helpful if the large, 
ripe fish could be spared. But this 
would probably prove impracticable. It 
would seem that, if the close season is 
made to begin some time prior to the 
spawning season and continue during it, 
the minimum size fixed at say 6 or 7 
inches, and the catch limited to a low 
number, the best results would be secured. 

The protection of adult fish has some 
advantages, but nature, in a way, does 
that. The old fish are more wary than 
the young and inexperienced. Further¬ 
more, the biggest ones usually get away 
if you do hook them. B, W. E. 


SHARKS AND THEIR WAYS. 

The mouth of a shark is far imdemeath 
his head; therefore he must be under his 

E rey and turn over before he can bite. 

harks are fond of turtles; those big 
ocean turtles, you know, that can swim 
off with 2 or 3 hundredweight on their 
backs. The turtle knows the shark loves 
him, but the affection is not reciprocated. 
When a shark presses his attention upon a 
turtle, the latter dives to the bottom and 
lies low. So does the shark, knowing that 
the turtle must in time come to the surface 
to breathe. As a shark's patience will out¬ 
last a turtle’s breath, the issue is not hard 
to guess. 

On your next ocean trip look over the 
stem of the vessel; you will probably see a 
dark brown fish, about 4 inches long, play¬ 
ing around the rudder. They are pilot 
fish. When you see them you may know 
there is a shark not far away. Look astern 
and you will see his back fin just above the 
surface of the water. He is following the 
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ship, waiting for the pilot fish to signal him 
that food is to be had. If you go aloft and 
look down you can see the monster plainly. 
Make a rope fast to a piece of salt beef or 
pork, throw the meat overboard and tow 
It astern. If the shark is hungry you can 
bring him under the stem; if very hungry, 
you can coax him right alongside. That 
is your chance to drive a harpoon into his 
back. Then hook on tackle and hoist 
him aboard. 

The pilot fish has an oval sucking disk 
beneath its head. It is also amazinrfy de¬ 
voted to its big friend or patron. When 
you begin to hoist the shark out of water 
the pilot fish attach themselves to the 
monster and come aboard to die with 
him. 

A shark dies hard, and while he is about 
it. take care to stand clear of his tail, 
When he is dead take off his hide, dry it 
and use it for sandpaper; that’s all the 
creature is good for. 

I have heard shipmates tell of sharks 
20 and 2 2 feet long. The largest I ever 
saw was not over 14 feet. 

Sailors are supposed to do their own 
washing, mending, etc., but in the mer¬ 
chant service they often make the ship act 
as laundress. They fasten their soiled 
clothes to a rope and tow them overboard 
until they are clean, or at least what Jack 
calls clean. One day I had my wash out 
on the line. When I went to haul it in it 
was missing. The next day we harpooned 
a shark, cut him open and I got my wash 
ing back. C. L. Herald, Findlay, O. 


AN OREGON FISH HOG. 

Pat Murphy of our city is a fisherman of tremen¬ 
dous ability. Others may catch bi^ser fish, but for 
numbers he outclasses his fellows emphatically. Ev¬ 
ery day for a weeks Pat went to the river and each 
day returned with a strinK of little trout reaching into 
the hundreds. During the season Pat says he has 
caught a,744 trout. I.4ist Friday he had a string of 
144 trout most of them about 6 inches long, although 
there were a few of larger growth. Pat says he 
caught them in ai hours. A fish a minute seems 
pretty fast fishing. He uses .salmon eggs for bait and 
acts almost every nibbler. — Rogue River, Ore., 
Courier. 

I wrote to Murphy, and here is his reply, 
verbatim et literatim: 

Grant Pass, Ore. 

Dear Sir:— 

I have received your date of the letter 
menching whether I caught 144 trout in 
one day; Yes sir I cau^t them in two 
hours and a half. I caught them 2744 in 
Fifteen days I can prove it by 2000 people 
in grant’s Pass. I am suppose to be the 
bMt fisherman in this town and I will some¬ 
time send you my picture with a string of 
trout—Ranging trom 6 inches up to ten 

C ounda You mar thinking I am braging 
ut if you where here I would soon prove 
that I aint I can cast a line with rush a 
xa euAoe pell >9 feet while in casting a 


small hook of course I aint much hand for 
catching large fish but little trout from 6 
to 12 inches I wont take a back seat from 
nobody Well good Bye Hoping To here 
from you soom I Remaing yours ever 
Arthur S. Murphy. 

Supposed to be the best fisherman in 
your town, eh.^ I doubt it. I imagine 
there must be a lot of decent people in a 
town of 2,000 inhabitants, none of whom 
would ever think of rating you as a fisher¬ 
man, but simply as a low, vulgar brute who 
would delight in destroying fish and all 
public property that he could get away 
with without being arrested and punished 
After all, such men have their uses. By 
displaying your swinish instincts you 
inspire good people to demand the enact¬ 
ment 01laws to pimish such as you, and if 
you and a few more keep on, Oregon will, 
one of these days, have a law that will 
place you behind bars.— Editor. 


A CATFISH KEEPS GUARD. 

My friend, Mr. McVeigh, who is a stu¬ 
dent of nature, was camping in the high¬ 
lands of Ontario. One bright morning 
while standing on a log in shallow water, 
he noticed a small catfish, Amiurus catus, 
near the log and close to the bed of the 
lake. 

It seemed hovering over some object of 
consequence, as it remained in the same 
position, although McVeigh was in full 
view. Wondering what the little chap 
was doing, the interested spectator looked 
more closely and saw beneath the fish a 
ball of spawn several inches in diameter. 
Going to the tent my friend returned with 
a piece of bread and a bluebottle fly. Rol¬ 
ling a moistened crumb in his fingers he 
dropped it about a foot from the fish. Im¬ 
mediately the little guardian darted for 
the crumb, which he caught before it 
reached the bottom. Returning to his 
charge, he spewed out the crumb to one 
side of the spawn. McVeigh then impaled 
the fiy on a long straw and gently pushed it 
toward the fish. Again there was a rush 
and the fly was caught and carried back to 
the nest. When released it popped to the 
surface like a cork and swam away. 

Calling his little spaniel, Mr. McVeigh 
bade him take the water and walk out to 
the fish. When within a few feet of the 
nest the brave little fish darted at the dogs’ 
leg, much to the si^rise of dogme. Then 
McVeigh put the little guard’s bravery to 
a still more severe test. Making a running 
noose on a piece of string he carefully 
worked it over the fish's head, and with a 
quick jerk brought him out on the log 
beside him. Waiting until he thought 
the little fellow had ctbout forgotten home 
and family, he put him in the water on the 
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other side of the log. In about 3 seconds 
the fish was back in his old position. 

Three da3rs later the adult fish had disap¬ 
peared, but close to the old spot was a 
black patch of wr^gling youfig catfish. 

R. C. W. Lett, Ottawa, Can. 


LEAVE SOME FOR OTHERS. 

In Oregon and Washinrton the law 
limits an angler to 125 fish for a day’s 
catch. That is certainly liberal. I see 
that you roast men who catch 40, co or 
60 fish in a day and call them fish nogs. 
Would you hold a man in Oregon to the 
same limit that you think is right in the 
Eastern States? If I go 20 or 30 miles 
to fish, do you want me to stop at 
40 or 50, when there are a dozen 
men on the same stream who will catch 
the legal limit if they can ? If a man takes 
a little vacation in the mountains and 
finds fishing good, he will naturally want 
to salt or possibly dry and smoke a few 
fish to take home. Would you blame 
him if he caught his legal allowance in 
that case ? If a man is a nsh hog on either 
of these propositions, then every fisherman 
in Oregon and Washington is a hog. And 
our hunters are the same. They will shoot 
the limit if they can. 

Myron Otis, Portland, Ore. 

ANSWES. 

No man has a right to waste fish in 
Oregon or in any other State. The fact that 
trout are so plentiftil in your State that 
a man can catch 100 in a day does not 
justify him in doing it even if the law does 
permit it. I claim that no man has a 
right to fish for his neighbors; that he 
should simply take a reasonable number 
for himself and his family for a day or 2 
and let others do the same. If the present 
slaughter of fish is allowed to go on the 
time will come when trout will be just as 
scarce in Oregon streams as they are in 
New England streams to-day.— Editor. 


r PROBABLY PARASITES. 

In the South central portion of New 
York State is a meadow brook which has 
for a number of years been one of the most 
satisfactory and enjoyable fishing grounds 
in that portion of the country. It is fed 
by a number of large springs which have 
particularly low temperature and it flows 
scarcely more than a mile before emp¬ 
tying into a pond which is the termina¬ 
tion of the trout fishing. Up to last season, 
the fishing and the fish themselves were in 
ideal condition; but last year, owing, 
perhims, to an imusually protracted and 
nigh now of watier, the strean>»which is not 
la^e, became seriously clogged with 
watercress for the greater part of its 


best fishing length. For perhaps to 
this or some other reason, with which I 
am imaccmainted, many of the trout have 
become affected with some sort of a disease 
which is marked by a kind of prickly 
black scale, or parasite, covering their 
bodies more or less extensively. Kindly 
advise us whether this is due to the growth 
of the watercress or to some other cause; 
and in any case whether there is any 
remedy for the disease. If so, what is it? 

Remington Squire, New York City. 

These are probably parasites known as 
psorospemis of some sort. Positive identi¬ 
fication is, of course, impossible without 
specimens. If Mr. Squire will kindly send 
one or more specimens of the fish to the 
U. S. Fish Commission, Washington, D. C., 
the parasite can be identified for him and 
the cause can then be better understood. 
Ordinarily parasites of these kinds at¬ 
tack fish which are enervated or weakened 
in any way through imfavorable environ¬ 
ment, such as may be produced by in¬ 
sufficient water supply, too high a tempera¬ 
ture, impure water, too much crowding, 
insufficient food, etc. The presence of 
too rank a CTowth of watercress might 
lead to similar results, but it is not 
probable.— Editor. 


WHICH ONE IS THE LIAR? 

I should like to place 2 big, fat hogs 
in your private pen. One I call Pat. H. 
Connell jmd the other Ed. L. Case. 
October 24th, between 5 and 6.30 
o'clock, they caught 347 pounds of pilce 
and bass. I can not give them a proper 
roast, so kindly help me. 

Game and fish are abundant here. 
Quails are protected until Sept, i, 1903. 
We have no spring shooting in Wisconsin; 
a good State with good sportsmen. There 
ought not to be any law against killing 
game hogs, same as any other porkers. 

L. C. D. Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

On receipt of this letter I wrote Connell 
and Case, asking them if the statement 
was accurate. They replied as follows: 

Yes; but there were 3 of us and we 
caught 437 pounds in one day. 

P. H. Connell, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Your informant is wrong. Pat Connell 
and I, 2 thorough sportsmen, in one after¬ 
noon caught 447 founds of fish instead 
of 347 pounds. We could have caught 
more but it grew so dark we could not 
see the lines. 

Ed. L. Case Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

It appears that these 2 men are not 
only shameless butchers but one of them 
is iso a liar. Connell says there were 3 
in the herd; Case says 2. Which is the 
liar? I say Case. What is your gu^s?-v. 
Editor. 
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A GOOD PLACE TO GO FOR TROUT. 

Fishing through the ice has begun on 
Elk lake. Mr. Norman Hawley captured 
an 8 potmd Mackinaw trout to-day. Mr. 
Hawley is the captain of the steamer 
“ Marie.” He pilots fishing parties around 
and through the numerous lakes near this 
place. If any angler wishes to enjoy a 
week or more fishing for black bass, 
muskalonge or brook trout, let him visit 
this place during June. We have a grand 
inland waterway. Leaving Elk Rapids 
for Bellaire on Intermediate river the 
steamer passes through «; rivers and 5 
lakes on the route, and such fishing! 
While the steamer is passing up Torch 
river one can take up a position on the 
hurricane deck or the prow and see rainbow 
trout, speckled trout, Mackinaw trout, bass 
and pickerel darting in every direction. 
The water is so clear the bottom of the river 
is visible throughout its entire length. 
Near where Torch river leaves Torch 
lake. Rapid river flows in, the greatest 
trout stream in Michigan. There are 
many rainbow and brook trout in Torch 
lake, and at certain times they run up 
Rapid river in schools. One man from 
Traverse City caught 40 pounds of trout 
in one half day at this place. Of course 
he is a fish hog. He always fishes for 
count. There are a few such in this 
country. 

Brown Hackle, Elk Rapids, Mich. 


NIBBLES. 

One morning in May I was fishing in the 
beautiful and rapid Cedar river. I had 
fished down from Stover, 5 miles from 
Bellaire, and had caught 10 trout, 8 to 
10 inches long. Just below the outlet 
of Intermediate river there is a stave mill. 
On the mill dock one of my friends was 
standing, and I went out to show him my 
catch. I was 10 years old at that time 
and, naturally, more than proud of my 10 
fish. While talking I cast my line from 
the dock, though without the least expecta¬ 
tion of hooking anything. I went on 
talking. Suddenly my line ran out until 
the reel was almost bare. It took me 10 
minutes to win back as many yards. 
By that time all the mill hands were watch¬ 
ing the fight and yelling instructions. 
I was too excited to pay much attention 
to what they told me. Ajt last my big 
trout tired and I got him in. He weighed 
3 pounds, one ounce; the largest trout 
ever caught in Cedar river. 

Charles Cross, Bellaire, Mich. 


The town of Weld, in which I live, is 
situated among the hills and mountains of 
Northwestern Maine* Near it lies a sheet 
of water, 6 miles lon^j and widci known 


as Lake Webb. In that lake are found land¬ 
locked salmon, brook trout and black bass, 
besides great numbers of pickerel. Fishing 
during May and June is unexcelled, and 
through Jul^ and August bass and pickerel 
are taken in any quantity. Though 12 
miles from a railroad, access to this ideal 
resort is readily had by stages in about 2 
hours* time from the station. Between 30 
and 40 summer cottages have been built in 
the last few years for the accommodation 
of visitors. The scenery is the finest in the 
State of Maine. Deer and bear are nu¬ 
merous. Guides can be procured at any 
time in the fishing or hunting seasons. Any 
one wishing a place to spend a vacation, 
whether sportsmen or not, will make no 
mistake in coming to Weld. Good board 
can be found at hotels or farmhouses. 

Lester L. Jones, Weld, Me. 


For many years the sloughs below Warsaw. Ill., 
were famous fishing grounds, and they would have 
remained so until the present day but for the great 
mistake the fish commissioners made in stocking our 
waters with German carp, which destroy the spawn 
of game fishes, and render the water so muday at 
times that bass or crappie cannot see the bait. 

Twenty years ago I saw go black bass taken by 3 
men at Brandy Bend, 6 miles below Warsaw, in the 
afternoon of one day and the forenoon of the next, 
and all caught with spoon hooks. Many of these 
fish weighed 2, 3 and 4 pounds. Good catches have 
been made at the same point during the last 2 years. 
The publisher of the Constitution-Democrat and 
I have taken, the past season, with rod and line, 281 
black bass and 678 crappie. lUtHci* p^iptr. 

The writer of the above has a colossal 
nerve to charge the disappearance of game 
fishes in Illinois waters to the German 
carp. In his own statement he acquits the 
carp and convicts himself, the editor of 
the Constitution-Democrat and a lot of 
other swine, of the crime of having de¬ 
stroyed the game fishes of those streams.— 
Editor. 


William West of Papillion, Neb., was 
convicted in December last of fishing in the 
Platte river with hoop nets in violation of 
law and was fined $20 and costs. When 
West was arrested he put up a big bluff 
about shooting the officers, but the 
cowards who steal fish from the public 
in violation of law have not courage 
enough to fight, and West proved no ex¬ 
ception to the rule. 

The clipping from which the above 
information is obtained was sent me by 
R. C. Barton, ofjPap‘llion,who adds, ‘‘Wil¬ 
liam Childers, another fisherman, got into 
the same fix. The State Fish Commission¬ 
ers came down the river in a boat, foimd 
Childer s nets, burnt 22 of them and turned 
loose about 1,200 pounds of fish that were 
confined in fish boxes. The Commis¬ 
sioners gave him 2 weeks in which to 
leave the State or be prosecuted. Chil* 
den got out in preference to being cinched.!! 
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Anybody can keep on shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enough. 


GUNS FOR BIG GAME IN THE FAR EAST. 

New York City. 

Editor Recreation: 

When I left America for the East my 
hunting arms consisted of one 50-100-450 
and 2 30-40 Winchester rifles. I had long 
studied the question of heavy ys, light 
rifles, but opinion seemed so divided that 
I was, after all, left to follow my own 
judgment. I argued that a small bullet 
in a vital place was as good as a large 
one, and guided only by my experience 
with big game in this country, I chose my 
weapons as above. 

When I lost an elephant and a rhinoc¬ 
eros, and narrowly escaped being gored by 
a wounded wild ox, I saw my mistake, 
and quickly procured a double barrel 12- 
bore rifle, using 120 grains of powder, and 
an 8-bore, burning 240 grains. In a com¬ 
paratively open country, where you can 
see your game at 100 yards or so and be 
certain of a clear shot at 50 yards, the 
50-100-450 is satisfactory. At least it is 
to me; though no sportsman in the Far 
East looks on so light a gun with favor. 
It would be dangerous shooting, of course, 
but danger has its attractions. 

I should be satisfied with the 50 caliber 
in any country open enough to permit 
picking my shot, as may be done in Amer¬ 
ica and in most parts of India and Africa. 
But in such dense jungle as prevails in 
Siam, the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, and 
Java, the sportsman who ventures 
after elephant, rhino, buffalo, or wild 
cattle stands a poor chance of scoring 
and a good chance of losing his life 
The reasons are not many, but potent. In 
dense jungle you can rarely pick your shot: 
you are always at a disadvantage, since 
you must be prepared for a sudden charge 
from an animal you can not locate until it 
bursts on you 30, 20 or even 10 feet 
away. In the case of elephants or rhino, 
you are in the thickest jungle, and likely as 
not sunk half way to your knees in mire. 
Under such conditions you must have a 
rifle that will check the charge, at least, 
until you can get a killing shot. The 
only vulnerable spot presented by a 
charging Asiatic elephant is no larger than 
a saucer; a rhino must be shot in the eye; 
the buffalo holds his nose so high it is 
impossible, unless you are on a higher 
level, to send a bullet into his brain; 
while wild cattle are most determined to 
reach an enemy and die hard. To land a 
fata] shot on any of these animals when 


charging in thick jungle is beyond the 
average sportsman. 

If you want a fighting chance, you must 
have a gun shooting sufficient lead with 
such force that the impact of the ball 
will bring the charging beast to his knees, 
and give you an instant's time to put in 
another ball where it will do the most good. 

It is well enough to talk of the shock 
and penetration of the small bore smoke¬ 
less rifles, but under the conditions I have 
cited you want extraordinary smashing 
power. You must get the beast down, and 
at once. Unless you can put your small 
bullet into the brain of the elephant you 
will not bring him down, nor can you in¬ 
variably stop either the rhino, buffalo, or 
wild ox by a well placed shoulder shot. 

The 50-100-450 is undoubtedly the 
strongest shooting of the comparatively 
small calibers, yet I put 3 50-100-450 metal 
patched soft nose bullets into an elephant, 
2 directly back of his fore leg, and he car¬ 
ried them off swiftly. He shed some blood, 
which I tracked 2 days. He may have 
died eventually, but if so that is only one 
more argument against the smaller cali¬ 
bers. I put 2 full metal patched 50 caliber 
bullets and 3 30-40 smokeless into and di¬ 
rectly behind the shoulder of a rhino 
swimming across a river. He kept on and 
disappeared in the jungle on the other 
side. He got out of the water with some 
difficulty, and perhaps if I could have 
crossed the torrent I might have secured 
him. I put one full jacketed 50 caliber 
in the shoulder and one soft nose imme¬ 
diately behind the shoulder of a bison, and 
he rushed me so closely I thought my days 
of big game shooting numbered. 

1 was curious about the 30-40 high 
velocity ^un, and made many experiments. 
Though Its execution with soft nose bul¬ 
lets was all that could be desired on deer 
and small bear, it was useless for larger 
game, unless a head shot offered. It has 
been claimed that the motion set up in the 
molecules of tissue of an animal hit by a 
high velocity small bore continues to tissue 
contiguous, and so an enormous shock is 
given; but it is yet to be proven that 
there is any deadly shocking power due to 
vibration Set up by the small bullet on its 
way through the animal. 

If the brain could always be reached the 
30-40 would be as deadly as the largest 
bore; but the fact is that for the danger¬ 
ous game of the East the only reliable 
weapon is one of the large bores, from 12 
to 4. Were I to make another hunt in the 
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dense jungles I should carry a double- 
barrel, 8-240-1150, rifled about 6 inches 
at the end of the barrels and bearing 
rifle sights, and a 12-bore paradox for 
close jungle work with tiger and leopard. 
The latter is equally good for shooting 
shot; but I do not care for the 12-bore 
rifle. My experience with it was not 
pleasant ,and convinced me that the ball 
is too heavy for the quantity of powder 
burned. 

I should always have both with me in 
the jungle, using the 12-bore if luck gave 
me a head shot, the 8-bore if only a body 
or shoulder shot presented, and rdying on 
the latter gun to stop charging animals. I 
should take also a 50-100-450 Winchester, 
one of the strongest and smoothest shoot¬ 
ing rifles I have ever used, but not into 
such dense jungles as I visited. 

Nothing could induce me to use express 
bullets or bullets hollowed to any degree. 
Had I needed convincing evidence of the 
untrustworthiness of express bullets, my 
last trip has provided it. Among other 
proofs I handled the skull of a tiger which 
had killed one of 2 men who went on foot 
to wait for him at a drinking pool. The 
man who paid for his sport with his life 
used a double barrel 577 express rifle. He 
missed with his first barrel, and the sec¬ 
ond struck the ligtr on the ridge of the 
eye, exploding and blowing the eye out, 
but not stunning the tiger. The brute was 
on top of the man before the latter could re¬ 
load and before the second sportsman 
could use his 2 shots to advantage. A 
solid lead bullet would have penetrated to 
the brain. The express bullet hardly left a 
mark on the tiger's skull. 

The 577 is well thought of in the East 
by English sportsmen, but I consider the 
50-100-450 better adapted for the purposes 
for which I should use it. It is much 
more accurately sighted, and can outshoot 
the 577 at all distances beyond 100 yards. 
It is for all practical purposes, as killing 
as the 577, is less bulky, and you have sev¬ 
eral shots without reloading, against 2 in 
the 577. However, the simple shot gun 
mechanism of the 577-168-590 pleases many 
a sportsman, who knows he could not re¬ 
pair a 50 in case of accident. To illus¬ 
trate how in the hunting field all precon¬ 
ceived theories and notions are at times 
severely twisted: It happened that the gun 
which dealt the killing shot to both the 
elephant and the rhino of my bag was the 
g)-100-450 with full metal patched bullets. 
But on each occasion I had already put 2 
12-bore bullets into the animals; in one in¬ 
stance because I could not get a head shot, 
and therefore did not use the 50 caliber, 
and in the other because I had the 12-bore 
in hand. Both times ^ fell back on the 
50, because the shells jammed in the 12- 


bore, which was an old one and out of 
repair. The elephant was charging one 
of my trackers, and gave me a fine view 
of his head for an instant. My ball went 
in at his ear and out at the opposite tem¬ 
ple, and he dropped instantly, much to the 
relief of my tracker and me. 

The rhino was charging me after re¬ 
ceiving 2 12-bore balls as near as I could 
put them into the fold just back of 
the shoulder, which is, next to the eyes 
and around the ears, the most vulnerable 
snot. I was standing on a little knoll of 
earth, decaying undergrowth and fallen 
timber. As the rhino charged he scattered 
the timber and rolled me down the knoll. 
Fortunately I tumbled to the leeward 
side, and the animal, losing my wind, 
held his course. Meantime I clung to my 
rifle, and regained my feet. The rhino 
was not over 20 feet away, and going from 
me when I put a 50 caliber bullet directly 
behind his ear. He collapsed without even 
the customary and ridiculous little squeal 
with which rhinos usually announce a 
mortal hurt. 

With the exception of a crocodile in 
the side of whose ugly head I made a 
great hole with the 12-bore, a peacock 
brought down with the 30-40, a wild ox 
dropped with an 8-bore in Burma, and a 
python, I scored the balance of my bag 
with the 50-100-450 Winchester. 

E. J. Martin. 


LIGHT LOADS FOR SMALL CALIBERS. 

Hiram, Me. 

Editor Recreation: 

Answering H. B. Rantzan: The powder 
best adapted to miniature loads is Laflin 
& Rand's sporting rifle smokeless. I have 
obtained the best results by using a thin 
card wad over powder. Seat bullet in 
mouth of shell as usual and leave space be¬ 
tween wad and lead unfilled. Of course, 
a wad can be used only in straight shells. 
The makers claim this powder will do 
equally well when loaded loosely. That is 
not always the case, particularly when U. 
M. C. No. 6 and No. primers are used. 
With strong primers adapted to high pres¬ 
sure smokeless powders a loose powder 
load is as good as a wadded one. Six or 7 
grains of this powder wadded in a 25-21 
shell, with bullet seated just over the 
grooves, gives good results. It is not so 
satisfactory when no wad is used. 

Never try to obtain high velocity and 
great penetration with this powder; it can 
not be done with safety because of its ex¬ 
tremely high breech pressure. For great 
power and penetration use Du Pont smoke¬ 
less powders. I had an 8-pound Stevens 
Ideal No. 44 sycllfcd in the chamber and 
ruined by using in it 9 grains Laflin & 
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Rand and a 91 grain bullet in a 25-21 shell. 
Until 1901 the makers of that powder rec¬ 
ommended 8 grains for a 25-21 load; now 
they advise 6 grains. Laflin & Rand sport¬ 
ing rifle smokeless is not adapted for full 
charges in light rifles taking comparatively 
heavy cartridges. Laflin & Rand's Light¬ 
ning smokeless, the new tubular grained 
product, is a splendid powder, and in me¬ 
dium charges all one could wish. Though 
recommended for high power rifles, it is 
not adapted to give a velocity of 2,000 feet 
a second, because it burns too quickly with 
high breech pressure. I have used 20 
grains in a 25-35 with regular metal jack¬ 
eted bullets. The accuracy seems good, al¬ 
though there is some recoil. The velocity 
is about 1,800 feet. Judging from the 
behavior of the rifle I would not use more 
than 20 grains in a 25-35. 

I have found the following load accurate 
and efficient for 25-35: Eight grains sport¬ 
ing rifle smokeless with a No. 2^ Win¬ 
chester primer, or 7 grains with a Win¬ 
chester No. 5 or U. M. C. No. 9^ primer, 
or 8 grains Lightning smokeless with a 
Winchester No. 5 or U. M. C. 9^ primer. 
Use a 133 grain paper patched bullet with 
Leopold point. The bullet is 1% inches 
long and has 3 thicknesses of patch paper 
around it. Powder loaded loosely in the 
shell. This load will give fine results at 
200 yards. 

Perhaps I should not mention Lightning 
smokeless powder in relation with a paper 
patched bullet, as I have used only 6 
charges. Those gave good results. Ten 
grains or more of sporting rifle smokeless 
does not give good results with paper 
patched bullets. If a bullet can be patched 
with paper so it will not strip and lead a 
25-35 barrel when used ahead of 12 grains 
sporting rifle smokeless, I should like to 
know how it is done. 

Has anyone used Laflin & Rand Light¬ 
ning smokeless for medium loads in black 
powder rifles? It burns a little slower 
than sporting rifle, and therefore should 
be better for full charges, as it would give 
less breech pressure. The powder burns 
well, and I believe a No. 2 j 4 W. primer 
would ignite it thoroughly. F. M. 


A SUGGESTION FOR SAVAGE. 

Chihuahua, Mexico 

Editor Recr^tion: 

In discussing hunting and hunting rifles 
with many old hunters, the question 
has often been asked why the Savage peo¬ 
ple do not make a gun to shoot the 30-40 
cartridge, similar to the Winchester. I 
and many to whom I have talked, 
think the Savage, as at present turned out, 
the most up-to-date and finest piece of 
mechanism ever offered the public in the 
shape of a rifle, and I think I voice the 


sentiment of ^ny of Mr. Savage’s friends 
in asking if it is not possible to produce 
something like a 30-40. What do you say, 
readers of Recreation? 

I believe also something was said in a 
recent issue of Recreation about Mr. Sav¬ 
age turning out a 22 caliber rifle. I am 
only waiting to get hold of one. 

In praising the Savage, I do not mean to 
disparage the Winchester, as long and con¬ 
stant use has certainly proven their claim 
for merit. I think the 30-40 the best gun 
ever made by the Winchester people; it will 
do business in any country, and on any 
game. 

It is to be regretted that so many of your 
contributors talk through their hats, as, 
for instance, in the matter of the power of 
smokeless riflds. Several times I have 
noticed articles from men claiming to be 
able to shoot through trees 3 feet thick. 
Coming down to facts, I have tried several 
times, with both Winchester and Marlin 
jo-3o’s to shoot through an oak 7 or 8 
inches thick, but have not been able to do 
so. Should like to get hold of some of 
those guns that will shoot through 3 feet 
of live timber, or a grizzly lengthwise. I 
have seen the 30-30 bullets, as well as the 
.303 Savage, stop in blacktail deer. 

Why don’t the Winchester people make 
a 22 rifle standard with the 30-30, shoot¬ 
ing only one kind of cartridge; i. e., the 
same kind of gun except in caliber? This 
gun would be something that a hunter 
could fix up with Lyman sights, or with 
telescope, and be proud of. I think the 
22-7-45 an ideal cartridge for anything 
under deer, and never want a gun to shoot 
more than one size cartridge. If the eye 
and gun are trained for one cartridge, they 
will not shoot the same with another size. 
I want to know just what I am doing 
when after game, without stopping and 
figuring on the cartridge used. Should like 
to hear from others on this point. That 
is the trouble with the Colt 22. It shoots 
too many different cartridges. So does 
the Marlin 22. 

I believe one trouble with the Marlin is 
that the cartridge chamber i^ too small. I 
was once out with a friend who had a 30- 
30 Marlin, and all went well until a bunch 
of 30 or 40 antelope came by within 25 
steps, on a dead run. Then his repeater 
failed to repeat. He didn’t, as he repeated 
many objurgations, backward, crossways, 
and in every conceivable style. It was 
enough to make a hunter’s blood boil to 
see those antelope go by with never a shot. 
I was about 500 yards away and seeing the 
air grow bluish in his direction, hastened 
over and found him dancing around like 
mad, vowing vengeance on everything bear¬ 
ing a Marlin mark. 

F. Q. Rutherford. 
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A MINIATURE SPARROW GUN. 

I have a 22 caliber Davenport rifle, 1891 
model, which I made into a shot gun for 
sparrows. I have shot 25 already. I 
bought a 22 Winchester rifle barrel, 1873 
model, for $2, with sights. It happened to 
be a smooth bore. I rechambered it for 
the Winchester 22 caliber center fire, and 
reload with number 12 shot. I can kill a 
sparrow at 10 or 12 yards every time. I 
use a 32 center fire shell for powder 
measure and shot, 8 grains of powder, 
about ^ otmce of shot. I made a new 
block lor center pin and extractor, fitted 
the barrel to frame, and thus have a 22 
caliber rim fire rifle or a 22 center fire 
shot gim, 2 barrels to one stock. I made 
my own reloading tools, so I have a rifle 



A GOOD PATTERN FOR A 22 SHOT GUN. 


and shot gun and tools at a total cost of 
$io and ^ days’ time. Everybody who 
has seen it pronounces it O. K. I can 
shoot loo shots at a cost of 20 cents and 
get 80 birds. I observe the game laws. 

I enclose target made at 11 paces with a 
22 Winchester center fire shot cartridge, 
8 grains of black powder and % otmce of 
shot, about 140 pellets. The weight of the 
rifle is pounds; weight with smooth 
bore barrel pounds. Length of shot 
gun barrel is 23)4 inches; of rifle barrel 
22 inches. 

I made a recapper out of lo cent gas 
pliers. I use tissue paper for wadding. 
The penetration is so hard that the shot 

f o 1-16 of an inch into pine boards. Mr 
iarlow, of the Ideal Tool Company, said 
the idea is all right. Notice the 3 shot 
in the bird. This gun is just the thing for 
boys. I will try for a record at sparrows 
this year. I have put away my d. b. 
shot gun; have no use for it. 

Chas. Vitous, Sutorville, Pa. 


WHAT THEY SAY TO PETERS’. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 

The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs—I see you and the publisher 
of Recreation are having a dispute about 


a criticism of your shells. I, as one of 
your friends, am sorry to see this. It is a 
short sighted policy on your part. The 
criticism was not severe; it was only the 
kind that would bring your friends to tell 
of the good qualities of the Peters’ shells. 
I hope to see you come out in a dignified 
way and work with Recreation for the 
elevation of sportsmanship to a higher 
plane. You have made a mistake, and the 
sooner you discover it the better. 

Yours truly, E. J. Carickhoff. 

Kensal, N. D. 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs—Seeing you are getting quite 
lippy about brother C. G. Radcliff’s letter 
in ^CREATION, would say that he is O. K, 
in his statements. Have used your cart¬ 
ridges about 18 months and find them un¬ 
satisfactory in every way. Your getting so 
lippy is going to cause a big decrease in 
your business. Hoping this will find you 
ready to commit suicide, I remain, with a 
handful of your cartridges to sling in the 
lake. Yours truly, S. K. 


AN AID FOR NEAR-SIGHTED RIFLEMEN. 

For the last lo years I have been obliged 
to wear glasses when reading or doing fine 
work. I can see at a distance as well as 
ever, but when shooting a rifle the blurring 
of the rear sight bothers me. As I have 
learned many things from Recreation I 
venture to ask for suggestions on this 
point. There must be many sportsmen who 
have the same trouble, and some who can 
tell me how to overcome it. 

R. Alexander, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ANSWER. 

A good telepscopic rifle sight will give 
the aid you require. It brings the object 
aimed at and the sighting apparatus all in 
the same field and at one focus. Hence the 
object is clearly seen. The wires for sight¬ 
ing are sharp and distinct, and there is no 
strain on the eye. The telescope shows a 
magnified image of the object, and one can 
aim just where he wishes, whether on the 
eye or the ear, or any other part. Many 
men upwards of 70 years of age are still 
indulging in rifle practice with the aid of a 
rifle telescope, who would not even try to 
shoot if confined to other sights. I was re¬ 
cently shown a group of 10 shots, made at 
200 yards by a man of 75 years of age. All 
the shots were in a 2-inch circle.— Editor. 


SMALL SHOT. 

It is a pleasure to note the success of 
the Ideal Co when actual trials demon¬ 
strate the superior qualities of their prod¬ 
ucts. I see they advertise their new straight 
line capper and de-capper for the first 
time in November Recreation. I know 
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by actual use that this little tool, taken 
in combination, is the best implement in 
the market for its purpose, and that re¬ 
loaded shells are as sure lire as new ones 
after coming from this machine. Another 
little tool, not vet mentioned in Recrea¬ 
tion, that I highly appreciate, is a re¬ 
sizing die for paper and brass shot shells. 
The thousands of shells now thrown away 
after the first fire at the trap may be re¬ 
sized with this die and reloaded a number 
of times to advantage. So reloaded, they 
are just as good as at first. I have been 
experimenting in reloading shells since 
1898 and could tell many ways of reducing 
the cost of ammunition without impairing 
its effectiveness. 

S. L. Warner, Still River, Conn. 


I can tell J. S. Miller, Jr., something 
about the Parker gun. I never used a 
16 gauge, but the 10 and 12 gauges are all 
right for shooting qualities, durability and 
workmanship. For penetration they can 
not be beaten by any g^n. I have owned 
14 different makes of guns and I consider 
the Parker the best of all. I used a 10 
gauge $75 grade Parker 6 years and made 
some exceedingly long shots with it. 
Then I bought a $100 grade hammerless, 12 
gauge, 8 pound, full choke, and am now 
using it in the field and at the trap. I use 
U. M. C. Club shells with 3X drams Orange 
extra No. 3 F. G., i card and 2 thick felt 
wads, 1% ounces chilled shot No. 6. and 
card wad on top well crimped. If Mr. 
Miller buys a Parker of any gauge he will 
be more than well pleased with it. 

Humphrey Groesbeck, 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Mr. Miller, who writes in December 
Recreation, will make no mistake if he 
decides to buy a 16 gauge Parker hammer¬ 
less. Of all the guns I have used, and 
they are many, none suits me so well as 
my little Parker. For duck shooting 
it has always proved as effective as the 
10 and 12 bores of my companions. For 
field and brush shooting nothing is nearer 
perfection than a pound, 28 inch barrel, 
16 gauge Parker, loaded with 2 or 2yi 
drams of powder and one ounce of shot. 
The gim is a marvel of workmanship and 
durability. Try one, and in spite of the 
birds you may at first lose through lack 
of confidence in the little weapon, j^ou 
will be convinced that there is nothing 
better. B. F, Cogswell, Jr., Flatbush, N.'^ 


I recently tested my gun, a Richards 
double barrel, with different kinds of pow¬ 
der. I fired 3 shells loaded with DuPont 
smokeless powder, 3 with Nitro Club, 3 with 
Winchester powder and 3 with Lanin & 
l^nd smokeless. The first 3 trios 
were factory loaded shells, 3 drams 


powder, i ounce No. 8 shot. The last 
were loaded by myself with 2 drams 
Laflin & Rand smokeless and i ounce 
No. 7 shot. That load put 14 more 
shot in a 12-inch square at 35 yards than 
did any of the other loads. At the same 
time it drove them deeper. Have been 
using Laflin & Rand a number of years 
and in different guns. It has always 
given the best satismction and is the most 
cleanly powder made. 

Geo. F. Kimkel, Nazareth, Pa. 


I recently saw an inquiry in Recrea¬ 
tion in regard to Laflin & Rand powder 
for small charges in the 30-30. I have a 
30 Winchester carbine and use a charge of 
12 grains Laflin & Rand sporting smokeless 
rifle powder and the 157 grain Ideal 
bullet, 9 parts lead to one of tin. This 
charge has given the most satisfactory 
results on target at 50 to 200 yards and I 
find it extremely accurate on small game 
up to 500 yards. It was first used by 
Paul Becker, the well known rifle and 
revolver shot of San Francisco, Cal. 
With it and a Winchester carbine he won 
the military medal of the Columbia pistol 
and rifle club in 1900. Mr. Becker in¬ 
vented and uses a copper front sight with 
a Lyman combination rear, which I have 
found a most excellept thing. 

Walter Wuerschmidt, Las Cruces, N. M. 


I have a few words to say for the bene¬ 
fit of the readers of Recreation in regard 
to the Peters ammunition. I think it is 
about 30 minutes behind time. I was out 
quail shooting the other day and never 
made so many misses. I was using Peters 
semi-smokeless and Peters smokeless, and 
several missed fire, you can imagine how 
I felt toward the Peters people when I 
had it dead on a quail and had the shell 
miss. 

If they can’t make shells that can be 
relied on, they would better not make any. 
I shall never buy any more of them, 
if they sell them lor 20 cents a hundred 
Perry R. Mills, Middletown, N. Y. 


There is no better ammunition than U. 
M. C. Our gun club uses their cartridges 
exclusively. I broke 29 Blue Rocks out of 
36 last week. We shot 24 first and I broke 
17. Then we shot 12. I broke the 12 
straight and I don't know how many more 
I could have broken. I used U. M. C. 
Club shells loaded with Orange Extra pow¬ 
der, 3 drams, i ounce of number 6 shot, and 
I did this work with a $50 Parker ham¬ 
merless. We recently had a contest, 8 men 
on a side. All of us except one used U. 
M. C. Club shells. The 8 men broke 172 
Blue Rocks out of 200. 

L. H. Kimmel, West Point, Ill. 
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I use ordina^ vaseline to keep my 
rifle barrel bright. The various arms 
companies advise against the use of vege¬ 
table oils in guns on account of the acids 
they contain. I wipe the barrel thorough¬ 
ly with dry and greasy rags until no dirt 
shows on a white cloth. Then grease well, 
stick rag in end of barrel and set away. I 
use a Stevens J2-40 Ideal rifle and like it. 
I reload my shells, using Winchester ’94 
model tools. It costs me ^ cent to reload 
a shell that originally cost 3 cents, factory 
loaded. How is the striking power of 
projectiles calculated? 

P. H. Manly, Gilmer, Wash. 

It is astonishing how many best guns 
there are in the world. Given any make, 
any caliber, any twist, some crank is ready 
to champion it. I have a 45-70, and it is 
without doubt the best gpm in the world. 
Have also a Stevens 32. With the right 
man behind it—not me—it easily eclipses 
all other rim fire rifles. Have also an old 
6-foot shot gun. It is the longest gun of 
its length in the world. And of course my 
flint lock muskets outclass all which are not 
their equal or superior. 

F. A. G., Woodstock, N. B. 

An Ithaca gun should suit Mr. Burg. 
They are close, hard shooters, durable and 
exceedingly reasonable in price. I have 
one, a 12 gauge, 30 inch barrel hammer¬ 
less, which I use for duck shooting. It 
is just the thing for that purpose. I like 
Recreation all the better since the 
Marlins are out of it. Their ad always 
reminded me of a gun I bought of them 
and I want to forget it. 

J. W. Fryer, Kansas City, Mo. 

I would say to A. G. Burg that I have 
used most makes of American guns and 
some foreign ones. 

Any American gun of medium grade will 
do good work. I prefer the Lefever. The 
H CTade at $32 is reasonable in price and 
will shoot and wear better than any other 
gun I know of. The compensating feat¬ 
ures are superior and the material and 
workmanship are the best. 

W. H. DeGroff, Auburn. N Y. 


I have found the following a good way 
to remove lead from a rifle barrel. Have 
the barrel perfectly clean and dry. Cork 
one end, fill half full of mercury and let it 
stand a few minutes. Then cork the other 
end of the barrel and reverse it for the 
same length of time. The lead will imite 
with the mercury and can be readily re¬ 
moved. Wipe barrel well, first with a dry, 
then with an oiled rag. 

Wm. I. Morton, Russellville, Ky. 


Those who want a good gun for a small 
amount of money should buy an Ithaca. 
I have a 10 bore Ithaca hammerless, 32- 
inch barrels, weight 10^ poimds. I 
doubt if a harder shooting gun could be 
found. It put 6 No. 6 shot half way 
through a grouse at 85 paces. Nine times 
out of 10 it will drop a duck at 12 rods. 
The action is perfect. 

C. H. Platt, Milford, Conn. 


Will some readers of Recreation tell 
me what they think of the Parker hammer- 
less gun? I have just bought a 12 gauge 
$80 grade Parker, with 32-inch barrels. 
Either barrel will put 275 pellets No^ shot 
in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards. Will it 
prove a good duck gun ? 

A. C. Rawson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Is the 40-82 Winchester a good rifle for 
large and dangerous game? Is the 30-30 
a more powerful weapon ? Are there 
soft point 40-82 biiUets on the market, 
and do you recommend them? 

M. A. Porter, San Francisco, Cal. 

^ ANSWER. 

I can cheerfully answer yes to all 3 of 
your questions.—E ditor. 

Will Recreation readers kindlv inform 
me which is the best shot gim for all around 
work? Is the Remington better than the 
Ithaca? Is the Remington, Grade K, 
a good gun ? I don’t care to pay more than 
$35. How do the ’73 and ’90 models of 
the 22 caliber Winchester rifle compare in 
range and penetration, and which is the 
best target rifle? 

Harrison King, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Replying to the subscriber who asks 
what is the exact difference in bore of a 
28 gauge and a 44 caliber: 

The actual diameter of the 28 bore gun 
is .550 of an inch. Of the 44 caliber, and 
bv this is usually meant the 44 Winchester. 
.424 of an inch. This leaves a difference of 
.126 of an inch, practically of.an inch, 
% of an inch being .125.—Editor. 

To remove lead from a rifle barrel I 
use brass wire cloth of about 40 mesh, 
cut in I ^-inch squares, and a wooden 
cleaning rod. I have used it 10 years 
and find it perfect. It does not injtu^ the 
rifling. R. L. Schlick, Milwaukee, Wis. 

What are the especial good points of the 
*05 model Winchester 30 caliber? How 
does it compare with the 32-40 as a deer 
and bear gun ? 

C. R. Benjamin, New York City. 
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When a bird or a wild animal ia killed, that is the end of it. If photographed, it may still live and its educations 
and scientific value is multiplied indefinitely. 


CHUCKOLOGY. 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Editor Recreation: 

The woodchuck is an industrious worker, 
as one will see by inspecting his home. 
In excavating his burrow he will throw 
out flat stones 6 to 8 inches long, boulders 
weighing lo pounds and earth enough 
to fill a barrel. 

His home, or main hole, enters the ground 
at an angle of about 45 degrees and ex¬ 
tends 7 to 10 feet before reaching the 
nest; and there may be several other 
shafts, or blind holes. These are usually 
8 to 20 feet from the principal hole. There 
is no earth or stone thrown up around 
them, the entrance is almost perpendicu¬ 
lar and is usually overgrown with g^ass 
and weeds. It is evident that the earth 
and stone from these shafts is carried out 
through the main hole. 

It is these blind holes that annoy the 
farmer. Horses and cattle sometimes 
step into them and are severely injured. 
Last summer, while stalking a ’chuck, I 
stepped into a blind hole, going in the 
whole len^h of my leg. My rifle went in 
one direction, my hat in another and I saw 
a brilliant display of shooting stars. I 
lost my ’chuck, but secured a game leg. 

A deserted hole can be detected at once 
by the cobwebs covering it and its general 
appearance of disuse. The woodchuck 
is a social animal, as is proved by the trails 
from one hole to apother. Occasionally 
a hole seems a favorite resort, as there are 
many trails leading to it ; then again there 
is only the trail from a field of clover or 
a convenient orchard, or to the blind hole. 
Farmers tell me that the woodchuck is 
almost as destructive in a com field as a 
raccoon, and that it also eats squash, 
beans, tiimips, and in fact all kinds of 
garden truck. 

The ’chuck is gartie too, and will whip 
any dog of his size and weight. Last 
August while Major Shorkley was hunt¬ 
ing on my preserve he heard a furious 
barking; it was at least half a mile from 
any house. On looking over a hedge he 
saw a fox terrier between a ’chuck and 
its hole. They were having a lively time. 
The dog would make a rush for the chuck 
and the latter would crouch down and 
snap his teeth. When the dog retreated 
the ’chuck wotild rise until again attacked. 
After watching the battle some time 
the Major called off the dog and shot the 
‘chuck. 

One evening the Major came in my 
ofi&ce and tooK from his pockets 16 tails 


and laid them on my table. On looking 
them over I noticed that some were short 
and others long. I asked him how that 
happened. “Oh,” he said, “they are 
just as I shot them.” I did not under¬ 
stand. “Well,” said he, “go with me 
tomorrow and I will show you.” I went, 
and am glad I did, for I never should 
have believed him had he attempted 
an explanation. As we were stalking 
through a meadow, the Major stopped 
suddenly and pointing to a stone wall, 
exclaimed, “There! don’t you see?” I 
raised my ’scope and saw a large ’chuck 
standing on his head like a circus dog, 
his tail swinging in the air like an in¬ 
verted pendulum, evidently to attract 
attention. Crack went the Major’s 25-36, 
off went the tail and into his burrow went 
the ’chuck. He had lost his flag but 
saved his bacon. The Major counted 
one more trophy and all were happy. 

One unacquainted with Areytontys monat 
would not think him capable of devising 
schemes for circumventing the himter and 
saving his own life. Mr. T. F. Rabbeth 
tells us that the woodchucks in the Con¬ 
necticut valley will unhook their tails 
and throw them at him in order to save 
the rest of their anatomy. 

Considering the number shot on my 
preserve it may seem surprising that they 
are not exterminated. Vet last August 
I counted 25 holes on acre and on another 
farm 30 on one acre. We will suppose 
10 of these contains each a mother ’cnuck. 
Naturalists tell us that sometimes they 
breed twice a year and have 4 to 6 at a 
litter. I will call it 5, which gives us 50 
infant chucks. We will deduct 10 for 
casual!ties and have 40 left. Did ever 
one man kill 40 in a 40 acre lot? 

The ’chuck goes early into winter 
quarters loaded with fat, pulls in his latch 
string and sleeps imtil early spring. 

Twenty years ago the woodchuck was 
hardly counted as game worthy of at¬ 
tention. Now such men as Baker,Rabbeth, 
Shorkley and Leopold talk of their 
25-36 and 32-40 ’chuck gims as they used 
to of their 40-70 or 45-po big game rifles. 

When a man thinks it requires no skill 
to kill a woodchuck he is off his reckoning. 
From my observation a 25 or 32 caliber is 
none too large. It should be sighted for 
100 yards; then one can hold over or 
under. Most ’chucks are shot this side 
of 75 yards; but in an open meadow it 
is almost impossibly to get within that 
distance before they dive into their 
holes. 
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I am told by farmers in this vicinity 
that pot himters are shooting woodchucks 
for the cheap restaurants in New York. 
They are boiled or pickled and served 
with beer at the Raines law hotels. I 
do not doubt it, as the meat is equal to 
mutton in life-supporting elements, and 
the animal is as much a vegetarian as is 
the Belgian hare. I was deeply interested 
in an article I read the other day by a 
Mr. Donald. He realizes the skill it re- 
cjuires to place a bullet in a ’chuck’s head 
or neck at even 50 yards. His stalking 
cane is almost identical with Dr. H. A. 
Baker’s which is of metal and telescoped. 
In it he can carry a ramrod and a wash 
for his throat in case it should become 
dusty. Medicus. 


WOLVES EAT UP A RAILROAD TRACK. 

Portland, Ore. 

Editor Recreation: 

.About 1872 one of the first railroads of 
the Northwest was built in the Territory of 
Washington, from Walla Walla to Wallula, 
along the banks of the Walla Walla river, 
and following the general line of what is 
now the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company’s road between those points. The 
road was a primitive affair, and was built, 
owned and operated by Dr. Baker, of Walla 
W'alla. It had no Pullman cars, chair cars 
or buffet cars, and the day coaches were 
mostly platform or flat cars. Instead of 
having a right of way the road had per¬ 
mission to go through the fields of the 
farmers; consequently the road was not 
a rapid transit one, as the train hands had 
to get off and lay down the rail fences 
and put them up again after the train had 
passed through. 

The road-bed was constructed by laying 
cross-ties 6 or 8 feet apart, and on those 
laying wooden stringers for rails. The 
heavy traffic over the road caused the rails 
to wear in spots, so that train wrecks and 
smashups were of daily occurrence. These 
were not serious, for when the train crew 
saw a wreck coming their way they would 
hop off and let it wreck. 

The annovances, however, soon became 
detrimental to the interests of shippers, so 
the owner had to devise some means of 
overcoming the difficulty. Rails of standard 
railroad iron were out of the question, as 
they had to be shipped “the Horn around” 
and freighted by wagon quite a distance. 
Strap iron could not be had. an the doc¬ 
tor, with Yankee shrewdness finally hit 
upon the happy idea of substituting raw- 
hide for strap iron. Cattle were plenti-' 
ful and rawhide cheap, so the doctor soon 
had his track layers at work putting the 
rawhide on to the wooden stringers. The 
rawhide soon became dry and as hard as 
iron, and answ^ered the purpose admirably 
during dry weather. 


The winter succeeding the laying of the 
rawhide track was a severe one for that 
part of the country. The snow laid on the 
ground several weeks. The wolves were 
driven from the mountains by the deep 
snow and skirmished for a living as best 
they could in the valleys. When the snow 
began to melt it softened the rawhide rails, 
and the hungry wolves soon found the 
track. When spring came and the snow 
had melted, the wolves had eaten up the 
railioad track from Walla Walla to Wal¬ 
lula. C. E. Oliver. 


THIS ONE DID NOT EAT MEAT. 

Wellsville, N. Y. 

Editor Recreation: 

What Mr. Horace W. Ward, of Bath, 
Me., says in Recreation about squirrels 
eating meat is a surprise to me. During the 
summer of 1894 a red squirrel lived in our 
family. He was a great favorite, a perfect 
pet, and allowed us to handle him in the 
most familiar manner. He never offered to 
bite, and never seemed as happy as when 
being rolled about. He had the liberty of 
the house, and was only shut up at night 
to prevent harm befalling him. 1 had every 
opportunity to study his habits, and as he 
nearly always took his dinner at the table 
with the family, perched on the back of 
a chair, I learned w'hat kinds of food he 
liked best; also what kinds he would eat 
if he could not have what he most wanted. 
I tried to get him to eat meat, of all kinds 
that we used, both fresh and salt, cooked 
and raw, but could never get him to taste 
any. His favorite dish was full cream 
cheese, of which he would eat a ^-inch 
cube each day. He was fond of nuts of all 
kinds, but preferred butternuts to all others. 
We had a large stone near the kitchen 
door, and a basket of these nuts always 
sat there. When I would sit down by the 
stone and take up the hammer, the squir¬ 
rel would go to the basket, get a nut, and 
lay it on the stone for me to crack, he sit¬ 
ting just out of reach of the hammer wait¬ 
ing for me to crack the nut. When I had 
done so he would extract the meat and sit 
up and eat it. Then he would repeat the 
operation until he was satisfied. He would 
eat nearly all kinds of vegetables, but 
seemed to prefer horse sorrel. He went 
daily to the wall under the house, pulled 
out small pieces of dry mortar, ate them, 
and seemed to relish them. 

Warm days in the summer, when I sat 
in the shade to read, his usual place was on 
the arm or back of my chair. We captured 
liim when he was quite voung, and he never 
knew what fear was. He would play hide 
and seek with the members of the family, 
and when he was found he would frolic 
around in great glee for a few moments. 
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then hide again, disafipeanng so suddcntly 
as to make it impossible to follow him. 
His favorite hiding places were the loops in 
the lace curtains near the top. One morn¬ 
ing late in the fall he disappeared. We 
never knew whether someone stole him or 
killed him. Wm. J. Whitwood. 


NOTES ON PHEASANT CULTURE. 

I am pleased to see the growing interest 
manifested in the various species of pheas¬ 
ants. Unquestionably the pheasant is one 
of the most beatuiful and useful game birds 
ever introduced into our country. They 
are easily propagated, and in the wild state 
will take to the haunts of our quails and 
grouse, where they readily thrive on the 
many insects, berries and seeds. They 
stand our climate admirably, and even do 
not seek shelter when the thermometer 
registers 20 or more degrees below zero. 

In confinement the common Chinese 
or English hen will lay 40 to 50 eggs a 
season, and rarely sits. Now and then 
a pheasant hen will hatch and raise a brood 
of young in confinement. I have one that 
has raised a brood 2 successive seasons. 
The Cochin bantam is the best mother. A 
good Cochin bantam will raise 2 broods a 
season. 

I have been most successful with early 
hatches. By time hot weather begins the 
chicks are beyond the ravages of the louse, 
which, in my experience, has been the most 
serious obstacle to contend with. Even this 
has been reduced to a minimum by the 
judicious use of disulphide of carbon. 

For feed I have tried hard-boiled eggs, 
maggots and the various other things 
recommended, but have realized the great¬ 
est success with Spratt’s patent game meal 
and prairie meat crissel with greens. These, 
judiciously fed, will never cause indigestion 
or diarrhoea. 

Coops must be kept clean and well venti¬ 
lated, and should be moved to a new piece 
of lawn every day. 

The English and the golden pheasant are 
the most easily raised, but all inexperienced 
breeders will have a fair-sized pheasant 
cemetery. 

I look forward to the day when, through 
the efforts of our most aggressive editor, 
the many kinds of hogs will have been 
stripped of their bristles. Then we, true 
sportsmen and breeders, can, without ex¬ 
posing them to immediate destruction, 
populate our fields and forests with this 
king of all game birds. 

Louis M. Bachhuber, M.D., 

Mayville, Wis. 


TWO LOONS. 

I noticed in January Recreation an ac¬ 
count by W. F. Aulds, of the sinking of a 


loon he had shot. Tn ’89, when living in 
Minnesota, 1 shot a loon with a 44-40 Win¬ 
chester, at about 80 yards. The bird drifted 
toward shore, belly up, until it was so near 
I could see blood on its breast. I went a 
short distance away and got a boat, but 
when I returned could not find my bird. 
That night there was a severe storm, and 
the next morning the loon was found 
washed ashore. 

In April, *85, when the ice began to br^ak 
up in Lake Sally, near Detroit, Minn., a 
crack opened about 500 yards from shore. 
A loon alighted there, and I fired at it with 
a 40-70 Ballard rifle. At the first shot the 
bird turned on his back and floated per¬ 
fectly motionless, but before one of the 
men could walk out on the ice the loon 
disappeared. Several of us then pushed a 
boat out on the ice, and the loon was finally 
killed with a small Winchester. We found 
the first shot had cut off the bill close to 
the head, the shock being sufficient to stun 
the bird for a minute or more. 

The loon is not hard to shoot, if you can 
fire when he is not looking toward you 
or has not been alarmed. He will dodge 
a bullet if on the alert, and I could never 
kill a loon with shot under any. condition. 

C. G. Brackett, Millis, Mass. 

You are in error about the loon being 
able to dodge a bullet. That theory has 
been sucessfully controverted many times. 
—Editor. 


MORE COON CHATTER. 

I have hunted ‘coons over 30 years and 
am positive that they have a cry or call. 
I first heard it when a small boy. Taking 
me out one day, my father set a line of 
traps for coons, baiting them with perch 
heads. He bade me note their location, 
saying I might take care of them. A 
severe storm kept me from looking after 
the traps tmtil the morning of the fourth 
day. Then my brother and I started out. 
When within 50 rods of the first trap 
we heard a coon call. We got to a knoll 
whence we could see the animal, and we 
watched him fully 5 minutes. He was 
caught by the toes of one forefoot and 
was sitting on a little pile of stuff he had 
scraped together, calling. Since then I 
have heard the call scores of times. 

B. W. Farr, Erie, O. 

I can add my testimony to Mr. F. W. 
Allard’s that the peculiar noise which 
some maintain to be coon chatter is really 
the call of the small bam owl. Only a 
few nights ago my hired man came down 
from his room and insisted that he heard a 
’coon calling near. I went out quietly, 
listened, and presently heard the familiar 
sound. Going to the back of the house I 
saw an owl sitting on the eaves-trough and 
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chattering softly. I called the man out 
to listen and convinced him that what he 
had always thought coon chatter was only 
owl chatter. A. D. Milford, Ont. 


A CUMMUTED SENTENCE. 

I recently delivered to Curator Beebe at 
the Zoological Park, a live American barn 
owl. A gentleman brought the bird to me 
with the request that I kill it for him as he 
wanted to have it mounted. Said I, “I 
would no more kill it than I would my 
favorite dog.” I happened to have a 
mounted owl that my brother shot long 
years ago. Placing it near the live bird, 
I said, “Mackeown, which would you 
rather see, this live bird transformed into 
a dusty, disfigured mummy like that, or 
see him on exhibition at the New York 
Zoo as perfect as nature made him?” 
‘‘Give him too the Zoo,” replied my friend, 
“and when I want to see him I will go 
there.” But if an owl had been brought 
to me 2 years ago, before I joined the L. 
A. S., it wouldn't have lived lo minutes. 
This owl was captured by an engineer of 
the Erie railroad in the cab of his engine, 
early one morning. The engine had been 
standing oir a siding and the owl had taken 
refuge in it. Credit the bird to Fred W. 
Mackeown, Rutherford, N. J. 

C. D. Brown, Rutherford, N. J. 


THESE GROUSE DRANK. 

Five years ago last October I went to 
West IsJce to shoot ducks. Before light 
I had my decoys in place. It was a clear, 
mild morning and while waiting for the 
ducks to move, I lay back in the blind 
and listened to the song birds in the woods 
behind me. Just as the Eastern sky was 
growing red I heard the whirr of a grouse. 
The bird passed almost over me and lit 
on a branch of a dead tree lying in the 
water 8o or loo yards from me. Presently 
it was joined by a second grouse. For a 
few minutes they remained perched 5 or 
6 feet above the water. Tnen, hopping 
from branch to branch they reached the 
level of the lake and drank. At least 
they went through all the motions. 
They dipped their bills in the water and 
lifted their heads just as a barnyard 
fowl would when arinking. Then they 
returned to the upper branches and looked 
about. I think they saw my decoys for 
they straightened up and sat as motion¬ 
less as sticks. Finally one flew, sweeping 
arotmd just outside the decoys. As it 
passed I fired and killed it. 

A. D. Milford, Ont. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

Mr. Henry A. Morgan's account of a 
friendly grouse in the Natural History de¬ 
partment of Recreation, reminds me of a 


somewhat similar inaident which I wit¬ 
nessed a few years ago. One day when our 
family were eating dinner we were all much 
astonished at an object which came through 
the large dining-room window with a tre¬ 
mendous crash and dropped on the floor 
near the table. We soon found the object 
to be a full-grown grouse, stone dead, with 
a piece of the window glass sticking in its 
back. 

It had probably been pursued by a hawk, 
and in its haste to escape such a fate it 
came to its death in an entirely different 
manner. 

The next dav, while working about 500 
yards from the house, my brother noticed 
a hawk in pursuit of a grouse, which flew 
to the same window and lit on the sill, 
remained there a few moments and then 
flew away. 

Francis Little, Lakeside, Wash. 


My neighbor, E. A. Frost, has a ruffed 
grouse whose mode of life is so different 
from that usually followed by Bonasa 
umbellus that it may be worth writ¬ 
ing of. It was first noticed in the 
woods near the village by a boy who saw 
it crawl under a low bush. He caught it 
and was surprised that it made no re¬ 
sistance and seemed well content to be 
handled. It was put into a shed with the 
fowls for a few days and it ate with them 
as if fully accustomed to their ways. 
Escaping one day from the shed it stayed 
near until discovered, when it was again 
easily caught and brought to the village for 
Mr. Frost, who is well known as a fancier. 
It was provided with good quarters for the 
winter in a roomy cage in the rear part of 
Mr. Frost’s place of business, where it 
seems satisfied with its good fortune in 
not having to rustle for its own feed. 
The bird shows a great liking for sweet 
apples, in connection with its usual grain. 

F. S. Morgan, Milton, Vt. 


A strange thing happened recently almost 
in the center of our village, and close to a 
church, where people were assembling for 
service. A ruffed grouse came sailing along 
and hit a wire netting fence. It struck with 
such force that the head was severed from 
the body. A. Andrews, Fournier, Ont. 


Wife—I see the doctor has stopped 
calling at Smith’s, across the way. 

Husband—That’s strange. I don’t see 
any crape on the door.—N. Y. Herald. 


Teacher: What distinguished foreigner 
aided the Americans in the revolution? 
Small Boy: God.—Exchange. 
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MINNESOTA. 

In the year just closed the League has 
secured some gratifying results in Minne¬ 
sota. With the active assistance of the 
Herron Lake Gun Qub, a large number of 
petitions were sent out last winter asking 
the Legislature to prohifbit the sale and 
slupment of all game, including ducks, 
within the State. We found the sentiment 
in favor of such a law stronger than we 
had expected. Within a few weeks, we had 
secured about 6,000 signatures from all 
parts of the State. The thanks of all true 
sportsmen are due to Senator Meilicke, of 
Windom, who introduced the bill in the 
State Senate, and gave it his constant at¬ 
tention until it had received the Governor’s 
signature. So strong was the influence of 
the League and its friends that the bill 
passed with little opposition. This bill has 
relegated the exploits of the market hunter 
in Minnesota to the realm of history. 

I can not too highly speak of the efficient 
work done for game protection and for 
extending the influence of the League by 
Vice Warden Henry A. Morgan, Albert 
Lea; Rear Warden C. M. Morse, Winona, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Albert R. Bixby, 
St. Paul. 

The thanks of the League are also due to 
this county, and confidently expect favor- 
State Game Warden S. F. Fullerton for 
his zeal in prosecuting law breakers and to 
Dr. Justus Ohage, Health Commissioner 
of St Paul. 

The Minnesota division has grown from 
50 to 300 members within the calendar 
year and now includes nearly all State 
officers. We are sending out thousands of 
circulars, and by the time the next Legis¬ 


lature meets, we expect to be at least 2,000 
strong. 

The outlook for efficient game protection 
in Minnesota is decidedly encouraging. 

But I regret to state that thus far all 
the active work has been done by men of 
moderate means and little leisure. It seems 
that the men of wealth and leisure might 
find as noble a field in providing and pre¬ 
serving wholesome recreation for the 
masses as in providing them with schools 
and libraries. 

The following local chapters have been 
organized: 

Albert Lea. Henry A. Morgan, Rear 
Warden. 

Winona. C. M. Morse. Rear Warden. 

St. Paul O. T. Denny, The Bucking¬ 
ham, Rear Warden. 

D. Lange, Chief Warden. 

The i8th day of July last, I received in¬ 
formation that one C. B. Conlin, at Alden, 
this county, had violated the game law by 
killing or having quails in his possession. 

1 immediately placed the information in 
the hands of Deputy Game Warden Louis 
Kroessin, of this city, who investigated 
the case, and secured the evidence n^essary 
to convict. July 20th, 1901, complaint was 
made before D. K. Stacy, a city justice of 
this city, against C. B. Conlin, charging 
that on the 14th day of July, at Alden, this 
county, he unlawfully had in his possession 

2 quails. Conlin was accordingly arrested 
and arraigned the same day. He pleaded 
not guilty, and had the case adjourned 
until the 26th day of July, for trial, but 
when the case was called, pursuant to 
adjournment, he changed his plea to that 
of guilty, and was fined $20 and costs, or 
25 days in the county jail. The costs 
amounted to $7.30, making a total of $27.30. 
which he paid. 

Conlin’s youth and his plea of gpiilty 
saved him from more severe punishment, 
but the case excited much interest, was 
widely commented on. and had a deterrent 
effect. The Leagpie was responsible for the 
prosecution and conviction, which gave it 
an enviable position and placed it in good 
standing at once. 

The 22d of August, 1901, Deputy Game 
Warden Louis Kroessin was informed by 
Claude Judd that F. W. Kahler, Charles 
Fink, J. E. McGrane and Thomas Clements 
had gone or were going into the country 
with sundry dogs and guns, and under 
circumstances that were suspicious. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Kroessin and Judd shadowed 
them and sighted their outfit in a field in 
the town of Pickerel Lake, some 5 or ^ 
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miles from this city. Kahlcr and Gements, 
with 2 dogs, wore in the stubble and were 
seen to fire a number of shots, presumably 
at prairie chickens, while Fink and Mc- 
Grane remained with the team. Owing to 
^ the character of the country and general 
' surface of the land Kroessin and Judd 
were only able to approach to within about 
half a mile of the hunters without being 
discovered, as the team, with its 2 attend¬ 
ants and sentinels had been left, accident¬ 
ally, of course, on a high knoll. After wit¬ 
nessing the shots, Kroessin and Judd drove 
up and placed the outfit under arrest. The 
24th of August complaint was made before 
Peter Finton, village justice of Alden, 
charging these 4 defendants with an at¬ 
tempt to kill one prairie chicken, at the 
time and place above referred to. They 
were arrested and arraigned the same day, 
pleaded not guilty, demanded a jury trial, 
and the case was accordingly tried the 

g h of August. They employed 2 attor- 
rs and fought the case stubbornly, but a 
y of 12 representative men found F. W. 
filer and Thomas Gements guilty. Fink 
and McGrane, who had remained with the 
team, were released. August 30th, pur¬ 
suant to adjournment, the defendants Kah- 
ler and Gements were again in court, tb re¬ 
ceive judgment. They were each sentenced 
to pay a fine of $20 and one-half the costs 
of prosecution, and in default of payment 
to be imprisoned in the county jail of this 
countv for the term of 30 days, or until 
such fine and costs were paid. The costs 
alone amounted to $71.06. They refused to 
pay and were committed. The constable de¬ 
livered them to the sheriff, who received 
them about i P. M. Kahler, however, was 
permitted to visit his invalid wife before 
goinj? behind the bars and somehow lost 
his courage and concluded to appeal; al¬ 
though it was his declared intention to go 
to jail and seek a release by habeas corpus 
proceedings. Clements went to jail, but 
aibout 6 P. M. lost his courage and also ap¬ 
pealed, rather than await the slow course of 
habeas corpus proceedings. The case is 
now pending in the district court. 

This case has done more for game protec¬ 
tion throughout, this section than any case of 
its kind yet brought to my notice. The 
defendants received no comfort or cons(^ 
lation whatever from anyone outside their 
immediate friends, and the universal ver¬ 
dict is that it served them right. Kahler 
and Clements are saloon keepers and men 
of means, and the former had long been 
suspected of setting ti e game law at de¬ 
fiance. The case is unique in several re¬ 
spects, especially because the alleged of¬ 
fense was committed on land owned and 
occupied by the father of one of the parties, 
Mr. Fink, and because they were convicted 
of an attempt to violate the game law. At 


the request of the game warden and the 
county attorney I took charge of the case 
from the banning, and in the end had 
the satisfaction of knowing that in this 
county, at least, the game laws can be en¬ 
forced. I should have stated in the fore¬ 
going report that Warden Kroessin cap¬ 
tured one gun, which was confiscated by the 
State Board of Game and Fish Commis¬ 
sioners, but he was unable to secure the 
dogs and other guns. 

Taken all in all it was an expensive piece 
of sport, and no self-respecting person, hav¬ 
ing regard for his reputation and his purse, 
will care to duplicate it. 

Henry N. Morgan, Rear Warden Albert 
Lee Chapter. 

MICHIGAN. 

I am enclosing a letter and a report from 
our Mate Department, which will give you 
an idea of the amount of work being done. 
As Mr. Morse says, sentiment in many 
localities has been so changed, thanks to 
Recreation and the L. A. S., that a viola* 
tion is almost sure to be followed by con¬ 
viction. My work has been along these 
lines. I have used all the influence I have 
had to help the State Department. This is 
an already well organized machine, and I 
have let them have the credit for every¬ 
thing. They are entitled to it, but they 
know our organization will fight them, too 
quickly, if they don’t do the right thing. 

Through Mr. ^.xorse I have secured the 
appointment of several L. A. S. men as 
deputy State wardens. Many of them are 
not known amontr their best friends to be 
wardens, and will not be so known until 
the rie-.t time comes. Then some violator 
will be made an example, and a moral 
lesson taught, which has a great influence 
in our cause. Our laws as they now stand 
can be enforced, and they consequently meet 
the approval of those who are employed 
to enforce them. 

The first year I was a member of the 
League, the State game department had 
no use for us. I Ch^ercame that feeling, 
thanks to you and Recreation, and soon 
let the politicians know what we were after, 
and what we were going to get. We now 
work in perfect harmony and are accom¬ 
plishing something. Mv aim has been to 
get good men appointed and then support 
them. In return I am consulted and know 
what is going on. They desire this support 
and give something in return for it. 

We have good laws, great improvements 
over the old ones. We are enforcing them; 
we are educating people to help enforce 
them. The men we arc especially after are 
the game hogs and market hunters, the 
worst class of violators in the world. With 
our markets on all protected game closed 
at all times, and the deer limit reduced to 
3, transportation out of the State prohibit^, 
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open season shortened, ^ring shooting 
orohibited. we have, with the aid of the 
Lacey law, got the thing pretty well 
cinched. 

Recreation has done more to bring about 
this result in our State than all other ele¬ 
ments, because it has moulded public opin¬ 
ion and made it possible for a few men to 
accomplish much. Violations are decreas¬ 
ing and the percentage of convictions to 
arrests is increasing. 

J. Elmer Pratt, Chief Warden. 

The letter enclosed by Mr. Pratt is as 
follows: 

Co-operation of your order with State 
officers will certainly bring about better re¬ 
sults than any other procedure, and since 
we have started along these lines the re¬ 
sults are apparent. In many localities 
where 2 or 3 years ago it was impossible 
to get a conviction we now have the senti¬ 
ment right, and violators are promptly dealt 
with. What is better, in these localities 
few violations occur. 

I have pleasure in appending herewith 
the results for the year just closed, and in 
this connection I desire to say that I have 
had much valuable information from you 
and other members of L. A. S., which has 
resulted in running down some of the v^orst 
violators. I fully appreciate your efforts 
and sacrifices for game protection, and 
thoroughly concur with your ideas for 
co-operation. 

Complaints investigated. i»774 

Prosecutions begun. 848 

Convictions secured. 634 

Acquittals . 20 

Dismissals . 50 

Fines and costs imposed.$7,077-56 

Prosecutions for violations game 

laws . 318 

Prosecutions for violations fish 

laws . 529 

Prosecutions for resisting a warden i 

Number of seizures reported. 216 

Seizures consisted of nets in illegal use, 
immature and contraband fish, which were 
disposed of as ordered by the court. 

Grant M. Morse, State Warden. 

UTAH. 

Our State law for the protection of 
game, fish and song birds is now in fairly 
good shape, although not quite so good as 
it could be. Some good amendments and 
provisions were enacted by our State Legis¬ 
lature of 1901, chief of which is the abolish¬ 
ment of spring duck shooting, the open 
season now being October ist to January 
15th following, with a limit of 40 birds a 
day. This is not quite as it should be, but 
is much better than formerly, when one to 
400 birds a day were killed by some so- 
called sportsmen and the market shooters. 
Elk, antelope and bighorn still have an 


unlimited close season, and the killing of 
deer is limited to 2 head, with open season 
October 15th to November 15th; but I am 
sorry to say that marketing and sale are 
still permitted, which should not be. 

The selling or offering for sale of brook, 
rainbow, native mountain and grayling 
trouts, and landlocked salmon taken from 
any streams or waters of the State was 
abolished, and power given to the wardens 
and deputies to search, with or without 
warrant, for contraband fish or game. This 
gives these officers a chance to enforce the 
law. 

The shipment of all kinds of game and 
game fishes out of the State is prohibited. 
Quails and all kinds of imported game 
birds still have a continuous close season, 
together with all kinds of song and insec¬ 
tivorous birds. The most important thing 
I could now wish in our fish and game law 
is the non-sale and traffic in our game 
birds and game animals. 

The last Legislature made an annual ap¬ 
propriation of $2,000 for the enforcement 
of the fish and game laws, and there has 
been less transgression than formerly. 
There have been some arrests and convic¬ 
tions for violations of the game laws. 

League matters of the State are be¬ 
ing pushed by Mr. George Pugsley, who 
reports to me that the outlook is good, with 
a fair prospect of a largely increased mem¬ 
bership. He has sent out a large quantity 
of League literature, and he thinks he will 
be able to increase the membership to 200 
or more within the next few months. He 
is confident of securing as members and 
subscribers to the League, the members of 
all the gun clubs in the State, besides many 
other sportsmen who do not belong to any 
of the clubs. 

John Sharp, Giief Warden. 

WASHINGTON. 

Within the past year I have made 3 
arrests and secured 3 convictions for vio¬ 
lations of the game laws. I stopped saw¬ 
mill owners from throwing sawdust in the 
Yakima river, at Easton, Washington, and 
compelled the owners of the mill to put a 
fish ladder in their dam for the salmon to 
pass up to spawn. I have investigated 
many other reports, hut could make nothing 
of them. 

To-day the game warden and I worked 
up a case which resulted in the arrest and 
conviction of a market dealer. He was 
fined $10 and costs for selling quails. 

I have the report of Mr. Frank A. Pon¬ 
tius, secretary-treasurer, Seattle, who 
states that King county has taken out 
1,632 hunters* licenses, every refusal and 
hunting without being followed by arrest 
and conviction. Mr. Kelley, countv game 
warden, also rear warden L. A. S.., has 
31 deputy county game wardens. There is 
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no sale of game whatever in Seattle, not 
even ducks, ^though there is no law against 
the sale of the latter. The following are 
the deputy county wardens of King 
county: C. H. Pike, Cedar Mountain; W. 

E. Bowles, Black River; S. E. Likes, Fall 
City; John Hudson, Preston; N. J. Peter¬ 
son, Peterson's Point, Lake Washington; 
Thos. J. Humes, Mayor of Seattle; Park 
McMicken, Seattle; H. B. Orr, Seattle; J. 
W. Ellis, Agent Pac. R. R., Seattle; 
H. W. Anderson, R^orter of Seattle Star; 
Frank A. Pontius, Seattle; C. B. Yardell, 
Reporter Seattle P. I.; David M. Barnes, 
Seattle; O. P. Bebee, Seattle; L. A. Dan¬ 
iels, Juanita; A. Springer, Seattle; E. B. 
Bushnell, Orilla; D. Murphy, New Castle; 
Joe Schlumpt, Traveling Deputy, Seattle; 
R. Thorn, Jr., Renton; E. B. White, Eu- 
menclaw; S. A. Pelkie, Renton; Charles 
Nelson O’Brien, Seattle; E. A. Hartley, 
Columbia City; J. P. Morris. Franklin; J. 

F. Arnold, Maple Valley; W. F. Hains, 
Des Moines; J. O. Smith, York; T. H. 
Westmoreland, Issaquah; Wm. Belond, 
Seattle; E. H. Emsen, Kent. 

As Mr. Kelley is our rear warden, I re¬ 
gard this as League work, notwithstand¬ 
ing the abov« are county game wardens, 
he having made the appointments. 

F. S. Merrill, Chief Warden. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Most of the work done in this State dur¬ 
ing the past year has been in the way of se¬ 
curing better legislation for the protection 
of game, fish, and song birds. We have 
been successful along this line. We have 
succeeded in getting a closed season on all 
shore birds and web-footed water fowl 
from April ist to August 31st inclusive, 
and have limited the number of snipe, plo¬ 
ver, shore birds and rails killed at one 
time, by one person, to 50. This is a com¬ 
prehensive and adequate law and practically 
stops spring shooting. We have stopped 
the sale of quails, woodcock and ruffed 
grouse for 2 years, and the transportation 
of these birds within the limits of this 
State, except when accompanied by the 
owner, is prohibited; also, transportation 
of same beyond the limits of the State. 
Only 5 ruffed grouse may be killed in 
one day and only 36 in one year by one 
person. 

The taking or destro3ring of rabbits, be¬ 
tween October ist, 1901, and October ist, 
1905. with ferrets, is prohibited. We have 
placed a bounty of $i on foxes. The trap¬ 
ping, netting, or snaring of game birds is 
prohibited. 

Our new law prohibits the killing of all 
song birds and insectivorous birds in this 
State. 

The laws in this State have been observed 
generally much better than heretofore. We 
^gve made one arrest. That was for hunt¬ 


ing on Sunday, and the party was convicted 
and paid his fine. 

Our League membership has increased 
this year. We are about to call a State 
meeting and we expect it to result in a 
further increase. 

F. P. Sherwood, Chief Warden. 

MONTANA. 

During the past year we have had the 
first effective work on the part ot the State 
in protecting game. At the last session of 
the Legislature a law was passed levying 
an assessment for the payment of the 
wardens. There are now a warden and 6 
deputies in the State, and they are doing 
the best they can for the protection of 
game. It was due to the agitation made 
by the members of the League, aided by 
others, that this law was made. The law 
also provides for permanent protection to 
the antelope, as you know. That was also 
brought about largely by the influence of 
the League. 

The members of the League are badly 
scattered, owing to the size of the State, 
and communication is difficult. I do not 
know how many convictions have been 
made, nor how many arrests. Not many of 
these are reported to me. I have not had 
half so many complaints in regard to vio¬ 
lations of law as in former years. 

The League has done great good in the 
State, and will do still more. The evidence 
is that game is increasing fast in the forest 
reserves, owing to the fact that the rang¬ 
ers are under instructions to see that the 
laws of the State are obeyed. 

M. J. Elrod, Chief Warden. 

IDAHO. 

We have not secured, during the present 
year, any new laws for the protection of 
fish and game, although the Legislature 
passed a new and comprehensive bill, pro¬ 
viding for a gun and rod license. It passed 
both bodies of the Legislature almost unani¬ 
mously, but the Governor vetoed it, after 
the Legislature had adjourned. His veto 
of the bill did much good, as it aroused a 
great deal of .sentiment, and will result in 
even a better bill at the next session, when 
I hope and expect to see a law enacted 
that will provide a license, and limit the 
number of birds and animals that may be 
killed, and the quantity of fish that may be 
taken. 

The membership of the League has in¬ 
creased considerably in the past year, and 
many violations of law have been reported 
to me, through these members. I have made 
a number of arrests in the State during 
the past year, and more than half of the 
parties arrested were convicted and fined. 

Many of our large notices, offering re¬ 
wards for information that will lead to 
conviction for violation of the laws, hav^ 
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been posted in different parts of the State, 
and have done great good. 

T. W. Bartley, Chief Warden. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

There have not been many changes this 
year in the ^ame laws. Absolute protection 
for the entire year has been extended to 
wild or passenger pigeons, gulls and terns, 
with the exception of the great American 
herring gull, or the great black backed gull, 
tile close season on which is May ist to 
November ist. 

The limit on trout is made 6 inches. 

The most important move this year was 
the following: “Whoever willfully and 

without right pulls down or removes any 
portion of a stone wall or fence erected 
and maintained for enclosing land, shall be 
punished, etc.'* I secured this law for the 
purpose of protecting the farmers from the 
depredations of so-called sportsmen who 
pull down walls to secure game in hiding 
therein. This was brought forward to 
come closer to the farmer and to show him 
that the real sportsman was anxious to 
protect him from injury and annoyance; 
to create a bond of sympathy between 
them. Heman S. Fay, Chief Warden. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

There has been much activity in this 
State in the way of game protection during 
the year past. Our last Legislature made 
few changes in our game laws. They al¬ 
ready cover the subject of bird protection 
thoroughly. The fish laws were thoroughly 
gone over and revised during last April. 
Length of trout to be kept was changed 
from 5 inches to 6, sale or purchase pro¬ 
hibited, except of artificially bred and raised 
trout, and then only during open season and 
6 days following (April 15 to July 31) ; 
number to be caught limited to 50 in one 
day. Open season for all other game fishes 
exetfot lake or salmon trout was changed 
from June i and January i to June 15 and 
February 15; lake or salmon trout January 
I to September i. No flagrant violations 
of the game laws have taken place in this 
section, for too close a watch has been 
kept. C. F. Emerson, Chief Warden. 

ONTARIO. 

In December last I gave Mr. A. E. Ruby, 
rear warden of Berlin chapter, instruc¬ 
tion to prosecute 3 different parties who 
openly exposed and sold quails and ruffed 
grouse, in the market of Berlin, in the close 
season. Mr. Ruby secured a conviction in 
each of the 3 cases. These convictions have 
had a great and good effect on law breakers 
in that locality. I have caught several 
parties red handed in the act of violating 
the game laws. I have given them all a 
ood, sharp reprimand, and all of them 
ave promised me never a^in to violate 
the laws. In fact, I have their signatures to 


a paper to that offect, so they know the 
consequences if I ever get after them again. 
I expect to send in a number of ipplica- 
lions for membership shortly. 

C. A. Hammond, Chief Warden. 

OHIO. 

Our game laws, as now constituted, are 
ambiguous and full of loopholes. Con¬ 
victions are hard to obtain. Considering 
these points, the fact that 178 convictions 
were obtained from 220 arrests for viola¬ 
tions of game laws, and 140 arrests with 
96 convictions for violations of fish laws, 
the fines aggregating $5,391.40, clearly 
shows vigilance on the part of our game 
wardens. By the time this reaches you 
our Legislature will be in session, and an 
effort will be made to simplify and make 
more effective our bird, game and fish laws. 

Our membership in this State shows an 
increase of 30 per cent., a healthy growth. 

W. E. Gleason, Chief Warden. 

OKLAHOMA. 

As far as I have heard there was no 
prosecution in Oklahoma in 1901 for viola¬ 
tion of our game laws. There have been 
some indictments in the federal courts for 
violations of the Lacey Act. In one case, at 
Tecumseh, defendant pleaded guilty and 
was fined $550- 

W. M. Grant, Chief Warden. 


When the man who lived in the wretched 
log cabin with a family of 7 had told me 
that 40 acres of his land was a solid coal 
bed. I asked him if his deed was all right. 

“Never had no deed, sah,** he rather 
proudly replied. 

“But you have no paper at all?** 

“No paper *tall, sah. I jest squatted 
down on this yere land 30 years ago, and 
hev been yere ever since.** 

“But if you have no paper won*t the 
owner come along some day and bounce 
you out?** 

“Not skassly, sah—not skassly. That is 
to say, sah, that the real owner has come 
along 3 different times and tried it, and 
every time he got killed and had to give it 
up. Deeds and sich things are all right 
*nuff in their way, but my old gun, with a 
bar*l 7 feet long, is a heap better right 
around yere.”—Washington Post. 


I take great interest in reading Recrea¬ 
tion, for there is more valuable informa¬ 
tion to be found in its pages than in any 
other sportsmen’s journal published; and 
aside from information, I like the way 
you handle the hogs of all kinds. Rec¬ 
reation’s influence will grow. 

W L. Blinn, Rockford, Ill. 
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It takes thirty years to grow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


THE TALE OF THE RINGS. 

H. H. CHAPMAN. 

Every tree has its life history securely 
locked in its heart. Each ygar of its 
growth a thin ring of wood is formed next 
to the bark, and a corresponding layer of 
bark adjoining it. As the tree swells and 
swells, the bark is forced outward, and 
splits into wide fissures. Much of it falls 
off altogether, but each ring of wood re¬ 
mains a faithful record of the year in 
which it was formed. When the ax or 
saw of the woodman ends the life of the 
tree and brings its body crashing to the 
earth, this record is unrolled before us, 
and by it we can determine almost every 
incident in the life and growth of the tree. 

Trees, as well as human beings, have 
their period of struggle and hardship, their 
prosperous times, their terrible misfor¬ 
tunes and hairbreadth escapes, their in¬ 
juries and recovery, and their complete 
submergence in a struggle in which the 
odds were too great for their feeble 
strength to cope with. Here is a sturdy 
oak whose tale revealed is that of steady 
perseverance in the face of difficulties; a 
slow, gradual growth, never checked, never 
Runted, till the final goal is reached, and 
it stands supreme, literally monarch of all 
it surveys. Here is a mighty spruce, which 
has a tale of perseverance, but of a differ¬ 
ent sort. The oak conquers by force of 
character, by its fighting qualities. The 
spruce succeeds by its ability to endure. 
It is like the patient Jew, frugal, living 
on what would be starvation to others, 
till when their day of strength is past, and 
sudden disaster overtakes them, he enters 
into his inheritance and prospers amaz¬ 
ingly. 

See the record of this spruce, 50, 60, 
70 years, each represented by a ring so 
small that it takes great care to distinguish 
them at all, and the whole 70 do not occupy 
the space of 3 inches at the heart of the 
tree. What a tale of hardship this sets 
■forth. Other trees have preemipted the 
light on which the existence of a tree de¬ 
pends. The poor spruce must be content 
with the twilight that filters through the 
branches of its enemies, the poplar, birch, 
and pine. But it is content. It knows that 
if the young poplars or pines spring up 
beside it in the shade, they can not endure, 
but will quickly die. It knows that the 


time will come when old age or disease 
will weaken the poplars, or, perhaps, a 
heavy wind will lay them low, and the 
spruce, old in years, but insignificant in 
stature, will escape injury, and still young 
in vitality will soon spring ahead in the 
race. Now see its rings; it has made as 
much growth in 10 years as in the preced¬ 
ing 70 and soon becomes a large tree. 

What does the stump of this old white 
pine teach us? Evidently something extra¬ 
ordinary has happened to it, for away in, 
near the heart, a black scar runs around the 
edge of one of the annual rings, for nearly 
one fourth of its circumference, and out¬ 
side of this the rings are no longer com¬ 
plete, but have their edges turned in against 
the face of this scar. Each subsequent 
ring reaches farther across it. By the 
time they have met in the center many 
years have elapsed and there is a deep fis¬ 
sure where the scar once existed; but 
the later rings have bridged the gap and, 
growing thicker in the depression, soon fill 
the circumference of the tree to its natu¬ 
ral roundness, leaving no sign of the 
old wound. What happened to the tree? 
While it was still young, its mortal enemy, 
the forest fire, swept through the woods, 
destroying most of its companions and 
burning a large strip of the tender bark 
on its exposed side, so that the bark died 
and fell off; but being better protected 
than the others, and having still ^ of its 
bark left uninjured it soon recovered, and 
its stump reveals how successfully it 
strove to heal the wound and grow to 
maturity, to perpetuate its species. 

As it takes many swallows to make 
the summer so it takes many trees to make 
a forest, and the forest has almost as much 
individuality as the tree itself. Though 
each tree and each species struggle with 
each other for life and supremacy, yet 
in a sense they are helpful to each 
other, and protect each other from their 
common enemies. 

Chief enemies of the forest are the wind, 
and the fire. Other enemies there are, 
such as insects and disease, and sometimes 
the forest suffers so severely that its whole 
aspect is changed, and new species come 
in and replace the old. Much of this his¬ 
tory the rings will reveal to us, as is the 
case in some of the following actual ex¬ 
amples from studies recently made in the 
pine forests of Northern Minnesota. 
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In one locality where small Norway 
pines stood close together, making a thick 
stand, it was found that almost without 
exception the trees were of the same age, 
138 years. No matter how large or how 
slender the tree, it was just as old as its 
neighbor. 

The rings on all these trees were large 
at the heart, but as 50 or 60 years went by, 
they got narrower and narrower, until 
some of the smaller trees seemed hardly to 
grow at all. The reason was plain; there 
were too many trees, and as none would 
give up the struggle, all suffered alike. 

They were not the only sufferers. Here 
and there was a slender, struggling white 
pine, making a vain attempt to capture its 
share of sun and rain. Counting reveals 
that these white pines are also all of the 
same age, but* iinfortunately, only 126 years 
old. The Korways had 12 years the start 
of tbMn> and the delay was fatal. 

How did it happen that these trees came 
in 90 thickly and all the same year? Per¬ 
haps further study will help us to find out. 
We go to another cutting, over a mile 
from the first. Here we find many trees, 
about the size of those we have left, and 
counting the rings, we find them to be the 
same age, 138 years. But here is some¬ 
thing more. In a secluded nook stands 
a group of immense white and Norway 
trees, perhaps a dozen. These proVe 
to be very old, but also of even age; each 
stump showing 315 rings. Where is the 
rest of this patriarchal forest? Qose about 
the few remaining may be seen the forms 
of many more, stretched upon the ground 
and slowly decaying. These have evidently 
been blown down, possibly after being 
killed by fire. Their fate gives us the clue 
to the disappearance of the others. It is 
plain that some time before 1763, a great 
disaster overtook the pine forest in this 
place. Most of it was wiped out of exist¬ 
ence, either by fire or wind. But here and 
there a clump remains, and from them in a 
favorable seed year came the seed which 
started the new and thriving crop of Nor¬ 
way pine. 

To find out, if possible, whether this con¬ 
flagration or blowdown was more than 
local, we go to a cutting some 10 miles 
from our first, and there again the oldest 
and largest of the stand, which is all 
rather small, prove to be 138 years 
old. Whatever the cause, it must have 
operated over a large area, but this is 
not a thick stand; in fact, there are 
many gaps, and much of the timber is 
limby and knotty, a sure sign that it has 
not been grown close together. Soon we 
find that many, in fact most, of the trees 
arc but loi years old, there being 2 distinct 
age classes. 

How did this come about? Let us look 


at the older trees. On one of them is 
a fire scar, made when the tree was 18 
years of age. On another we find a similar 
scar, made in the same year; and on close 
examination we can hardly find one of the 
older trees free from the marks of this 
fire. How plain it is, that this fire, occur- 
ing just 120 years ago, or in the year 1781, 
when the young forest was 18 years of age, 
killed nearly all the young pine and gave 
the forest a blow from which, in this place 
at least, it never fully recovered. It did 
the best it could, however, for the age of 
the second class of trees, loi years, shows 
that the young survivors of the fire grew 
rapidly until at the age of 38 years they 
were enabled to produce a crop of seeds; 
or, possibly, the old trees from which the 
first ones came were still living and seeded 
down the ground a second time, so that a 
fairly good stand of trees was finally pro¬ 
duced. 

These studies lead us to infer that pines 
reproduce themselves as forests generally 
under exceptional or unusual circum¬ 
stances, and that it is their natural way 
of maintaining themselves as species. The 
young white and Norway pine, especially 
the latter, can not endure much shade when 
small, and could not possibly grow up as 
a dense forest under their own shade 
or the shade of other trees; yet, we nearly 
always find them in dense groves. The 
rings tell us the .secret. In the long period 
of 200 to 300 years during which the pines 
live, the accident of fire or wind becomes 
a certainty, and when a strip of forest is 
laid low or burned, the neighboring trees 
stand ready to scatter the seed far and 
wide in the wind, and the new growth 
springs up and flourishes. 

This is nature’s method; but nature’s 
methods are so perfectly harmonized that 
but little is needed to throw them out of 
balance. Nature clears in strips and dashes 
seed there, and fires are rare and far apart. 
Man clears over wide areas and fires of 
his origin sweep repeatedly over his slash¬ 
ings. The young pine spring up even after 
the second and third fires, but by perse¬ 
verance the fires finally destroy them all, 
and what nature intended to be the young 
pine forest becomes a barren wilderness. 


ADIRONDACK FOREST PRESERVE. 

New York City. 

Editor Recreation : 

A bill is about to be introduced in Albany 
to sanction the cutting of conifers in the 
Adirondack Preserve, and forbidding the 
cutting of hard woods. This removal of 
the evergreens would be most destructive 
to game. It is the hard woods that should 
be removed. The supply of game in a region 
depends largely on the abundance of food; 
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th€ nature of the country, forest, brush, 
plain, etc., the protection it affords, and 
the extent to which man may interfere. 
The removal of the coniferous growth and 
in course of time the reversion to hard 
woods will greatly affect all these condi¬ 
tions. 

Deer and ruffed grouse are the principal 
game of the Adirondack woods. 

Conifers and hard woods, while the latter 
are in leaf, offer this game essentially the 
same shelter; but at this warm season the 
game needs little protection from natural 
dangers. It is when the snow covers the 
ground that shelter is needed. 

Where does the ruffed grouse go in the 
blizzard; where, when the Norther-blows? 
Does he roost on a 'bare maple limb? 

Where do the deer lie when the snow 
is deep? Under the yellow birch, or the 
heavy-crowned spruce sapling? Where do 
the deer yard ? On a hard wood ridge, or 
in the spruce swamp? 

The ease with which game can be killed 
affectsJts plentifulness. If Tom, Dick and 
Harry could kill a deer every time they 
wished, how many would remain? 

Why do you like best to hunt ruffed 
grouse and deer after the leaves have 
fallen? You can see better, you can shoot 
farther. 

The abundance of food determines the 
size and fecundity of the animal. Not a 
feast and a famine diet is desirable, but 
a good food supply all the year round. 
The question of food during the late spring, 
the summer and the fall is of minor im¬ 
portance. 

All the game in the Adirondacks could 
thrive on 100,000 acres during that period. 
The supply of game that an area will sup¬ 
port is dependent on the amount of food 
available during the worst season, the win¬ 
ter. We must consider, therefore, the effects 
of the removal of the evergreens on the 
winter's food supply. 

The food of the deer from November to 
April is arbor vitae, hemlock, balsam, 
mosses and lichens, buds and twigs of 
witch hazel, dogwood, mountain maple 
and other shrubs. The extent to which 
evergreens enter into the diet is shown by 
the fact that venison late winter killed is 
tainted by them and of little value. 

The ruffed grouse, during the winter in 
the Adirondacks, live on the buds, leaves 
and seeds of the pines, spruce, balsams, 
tamaracks and poplars. 

The great hard wood region of the Ap¬ 
palachians, many times the size of the Adi¬ 
rondacks and as wild and often wilder, 
now has few deer. In early times they 
were extremely plentiful. In former times 
when the snow came the game went to the 
warm, low valleys now occupied by farms 
and villages. Now they must winter in the 


high altitudes where they summer. It has 
become a hard-wood country, and food is 
absent. As we come North into Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York and Maine, and the per¬ 
centage of coniferous growth increases; so 
do the deer. 


PECAN NUTS. 

Botanically the pecan, Hicoria pecan, be¬ 
longs to the hickory family. The tree is 
one of the largest of the forest, growing 
75 to 170 feet high, with wide spreading 
branches and symmetrical top. In appear¬ 
ance the tree resembles somewhat closely 
the ordinary hickory nut. The nuts are 
generally oblong and vary in weight from 
25 to over 100 a pound. The shells are 
relatively thin and much more easily 
cracked than those of the common hickory 
nut, and are dark colored and fairly 
smooth. The nuts are usually polished be¬ 
fore marketing. Some fancy and high- 
priced varieties are not polished, but sold 
in their natural condition. 

The pecan is found native in river bot¬ 
toms from Iowa and Kentucky, Southwest 
into Mexico. It is successfully grown in 
many other States. Generally, however, 
pecans will not be commercially successful 
North of parallel 40. Pecan nuts are grown 
on a commercial scale in California, and 
orchards have been planted in a number 
of Southern Stales. Texas and Louisiana 
at present furnish the main bulk of the 
annual crop, mostly from native trees. 

Pecans may be propagated from seed. 
They are liable to considerable variation, 
however, and budding and grafting are 
therefore resorted to in propagating desir¬ 
able sorts. 

By selection and cultivation a number of 
varieties of pecans have been originated 
which are great improvements over the 
native sorts. The points to be considered 
in estimating the value of pecans are qual¬ 
ity and flavor, plumpness of kernel, ease 
with which the kernel separates, size, and 
the thickness of the shell. A thin-shell 
variety, other factors being equal, is most 
desirable. Stuart, Van Deman, Centennial, 
and Frotcher are considered standard 
sorts. 

Pecan trees may bear a few nuts at an 
early age, but paying crops can not be ex¬ 
pected under 10 years, and full crops under 
m The annual crop of a tree in full bear¬ 
ing has been variously reported as i to 
20 bushels. 

Like most nuts, pecans contain a large 
quantity of fat or oils, fairly large quanti¬ 
ties of nitrogenous material, and little car¬ 
bohydrates. They are used principally as 
table nuts and in the making of cakes and 
confectionery or similar foods. The meats 
are also frequently salted. 
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THE WAY TO BOIL MEAT. 

If, in cooking, meat is placed in water 
cold at the start, part of the organic salts, 
the soluble albumen and the extractives, or 
flavoring matters, will be dissolved out. A 
little lactic acid will be formed, which acts 
on the meat and changes some of the in¬ 
soluble matters into materials which may 
be dissolved out. The extent of this ac¬ 
tion and the total quantity of materials 
w'hich actually go into the solution depend 
on 3 things: the extent of surface exposed 
to the water, the temperature of the water, 
and the length of time of the exposure. 
Small pieces of meat, long continued cook¬ 
ing and very hot water all result in rich 
broth and tasteless meat. If the water is 
heated gradually, more and more of the 
soluble materials are dissolved. At a tem¬ 
perature of about 134 degrees Fahr. the sol¬ 
uble albumen will begin to coagulate. At 
160 degrees Fahr. the dissolved albumen 
will rise as a brownish scum to the top and 
the liquid will become clear. Upon heat¬ 
ing still higher, the connective tissues be¬ 
gin to change into gelatin and are partly 
dissolved out; while the insoluble albu¬ 
minoids are coagulated. The longer the 
action of the hot water continues, the 
tougher and more tasteless the meat be¬ 
comes, but the better the broth. Treated in 
this way, flesh may lose over 40 per cent, 
by weight. This loss is principally water^ 
but 5 to 8 per cent, may be made up of the 
soluble albumen, gelatin, mineral matters, 
organic acids, muscle sugar, and flavoring 
materials. Part of the melted fat also goes 
into the broth. 

It would be a great mistake to assume 
that meat, thus boiled, which is nearly a 
tasteless mass of fibers left undissolved by 
the water, has no nutritive value. The 
tasteless material has been found to be as 
easily and completely digested as the same 
weight of ordinary roast. It contains 
nearly all the protein of the meat, and, if 
it is j)roperly combined with vegetables, 
salt, and flavoring materials, makes an 
agreeable as well as nutritive food. 

If a piece of meat is plunged into boil¬ 
ing water or very hot fat, the albumen 
on the entire surface of the meat is quickly 
coagulated, and the enveloping crust thus 
formed resists the dissolving action of 
water and prevents the escape of the juices 
and flavoring matters. The meat retains 
most of its flavoring matters, and has the 
desired meaty taste. The resulting broth 
is correspondingly weak. 


The foregoing statements will be of 
much help in the rational cooking of meats 
in water. The treatment depends largely 
on what it is desired to do. It is impos¬ 
sible to make a rich broth and have a 
juicy, highly flavored piece of boiled meat 
at the same time. If the meat, only, is to 
be used, the cooking in water should be as 
follows: Plunge the cut at once into a 
generous supply of filing water and keep 
the water at the boiling point, or as near 
boiling as possible, for 10 minutes, in order 
to coagulate the albumen and seal the 
pores of the meat. The coating thus 
formed will prevent the solvent action of 
the water and the escape of the soluble al¬ 
bumen and juices from the inner portions 
of the meat. But if the action of the boil¬ 
ing water should be continued, the whole 
interior of the meat would, in time be 
brought near the temperature of boiling 
water, and all the albumen would be co¬ 
agulated and rendered hard. Instead of 
keeping the water at the boiling point, 212 
degrees Fahr., therefore, the temperature 
should be allowed to fall to about 180 de¬ 
grees Fahr., when the meat could be thor¬ 
oughly cooked without becoming hard. A 
longer time will be required for cooking 
meat in this way, but the albumen will not 
be firmly coagulated and the flesh will be 
tender and juicy instead of tough and dry, 
as will be the case when the water is kept 
boiling, or nearly boiling, during the entire 
time of cooking. 

In boiling delicate fish, as salmon or 
halibut, the plunging into boiling water is 
objectionable because the motion of the 
boiling water tends to break the fish into 
small pieces. Fish should be first put into 
water that is on the point of boiling. The 
water should be kept at this temperature a 
few minutes and then allowed to fall to 180 
deg., as in the case of meats. Fish may 
be conveniently boiled in a fish basket 
made for the purpose. 

If both the broth and the meat are to be 
used, the process of cooking should be 
^uite different from that outlined for boil¬ 
ing meat. Stewing is in this country a 
much ^ undervalued method of cooking. 
This is due partly to the fact that stewing 
is generally improperly done, and partly to 
the general aversion which, consciously or 
unconsciously, Americans have to made 
dishes of any kind. This aversion prob¬ 
ably has its origin in a false notion which 
spurns economy or any attempt at economy 
in the diet. 
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In stewing, the meat should be cut into 
small pieces, so as to present relatively as 
large a surface as possible, and, instead of 
being quickly plunged into hot water, 
should be put into cold water in order that 
much of the juices and flavoring materials 
may be dissolved. The temperature should 
then be slowly raised until it reaches about 
i8o degrees Fahr., where it should be kept 
for some hours. Treated in this way, the 
broth will be rich and the meat still tender 
and juicy. 

If the water is made much hotter than 
i8o degrees Fahr., the meat will be dry and 
fibrous. It is true that if a high temperature 
is maintained long enough the connective 
tissues will be changed to gelatin and partly 
dissolved away, and the meat will appar¬ 
ently be so tender that if touched with a 
fork it will fall to pieces. It will be dis¬ 
covered, however, that no matter how 
easily the fibers come apart, they offer con¬ 
siderable resistance to mastication. The 
albumen and fibrin have become thoroughly 
coagulated, and while the fibers have sep¬ 
arated from each other, the prolonged boil¬ 
ing has only made them individually dryer 
and firmer. 

The quantities of the ingredients in a 
meat broth may be illustrated by a German 
experiment. One pound of beef and 7 
ounces of veal bones gave about a pint of 
strong broth or soup, which contained, by 
weight, water, 95.2; protein, 1.2 per cent.; 
fat, 1.5 per cent.; extractives, 1.8 per cent.; 
mineral matters, 0.3 per cent. 

Palatable broths can be made by using 
more water and adding vegetables or sa¬ 
vory herbs. Broths thus made have, of 
course, a greater quantity of water, fre¬ 
quently as much as 98 per cent., or even 
more; and the nutrients are corresponding¬ 
ly reduced in quantity. It would appear 
from the analysis given above that the 
quantity of solids in broth is generally 
small; consequently, their strong taste and 
stimulating effect on the nervous system 
must be ascribed to the meat bases, or fla¬ 
voring matters, and to the salts of potash 
which they contain. Besides rneat bases, 
soups contain more or less gelatin, varying 
directly with the quantity of bones used in 
the preparation. 

The term meat extract is commonly ap¬ 
plied to a large number of preparations of 
different character. They may be conven¬ 
iently divided into 3 classes, namely, true 
meat extracts; meat juice obtained by 
pressure and preserved, compounds which 
contain dried pulverized meat, and similar 
preparations; and albumose or peptose 
preparations, commonly called predigested 
foods. 

The true meat extract, if pure, contains 
little else besides the flavoring matters of 
the meat from which it is prepared, togeth¬ 


er with such mineral salts as may be dis¬ 
solved out. It should contain no gelatin 
or fat, and can not, from the way in which 
It is made, contain any albumen. It is, 
therefore, not a food at all, but a stimu¬ 
lant, and should be classed with tea, cof¬ 
fee and other allied substances. It should 
never be administered to the sick except 
as directed by competent medical advice. 
Its strong meaty taste is deceptive, and 
persons depending on it alone for food 
would certainly die of starvation. Such 
meat extracts are often found useful in the 
kitchen for flavoring soups, sauces, etc. 
Broths and beef tea as prepared ordinarily 
in the household contain more or less pro¬ 
tein, gelatin and fat, and, therefore, are 
foods as well as stimulants. The propor¬ 
tion of water in such compounds is always 
large. 

The preserved meat juice and similar 
preparations contain more or less protein, 
and therefore have some value as food. 

The third class of preparations is com¬ 
paratively new. The better ones are really 
what they claim to be—predigested foods. 
They contain the soluble albumoses (pep- 
toses), etc., which are obtained from meat 
by artificial digestion. The use of such 
preparations should be reg^ulated by compe¬ 
tent medical advice. 

^ The principal difference between roast¬ 
ing and boiling is in the medium in which 
meat is c(wked. In boiling, the flesh to 
be cooked is surrounded by boiling water; 
in roasting, by hot air, although in roast¬ 
ing proper much of the heat comes to the 
joint as radiant heat. In both cases, if 
properly conducted, the fibers of the meats 
are cooked in their own juices. 

When the meat alone is to be eaten, 
either roasting, broiling, or frying in deep 
fat is, when properly done, a more rational 
method than boiling, for the juices are 
largely saved. The shrinkage in a roast 
of meat during cooking is chiefly due to a 
loss of water by evaporation. At the same 
time small quantities of carbon and nitro¬ 
gen are driven off and a little acid is pro¬ 
duced which dissolves some of the con¬ 
stituents of the meat. The fat undergoes 
a partial cleavage into fatty acids and 
glycerin, and a little of it is volatilized . 


YEAST AND OTHER LEAVEN. 

When, in beer making, a little yeast is 
put into a vat of warm, sweet liquid, bu^ 
bles gradually appear until the whole mass 
seems to be boiling. If the liquid is an¬ 
alyzed after the yeast has so worked in it 
for a time, it will be found to contain less 
sugar than at first; the amount of yeast 
will have increased and alcohol and car¬ 
bon dioxid will appear in considerable 
quantities. The explanation, as given in 
a recent bulletin of the Department 
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of Agriculture, is this • The yeast, 
which is really a mass of tiny plants, 
has reproduced again and again, and in 
this growth has fed on the sugar of the 
liquid and given off alcohol and carbon 
dioxid. This phenomenon is called alco¬ 
holic fermentation, and is essentially the 
same as that which “raises” a loaf of 
bread. Such fermentation is by no means 
the only kind which occurs in common 
life. The souring of cider into vinegar, 
for instance, is due to another kind. In 
that case a variety of microscopic plant de¬ 
velops in the cider, and in so doing pro¬ 
duces acetic acid, which gives vinegar its 
characteristic taste. This is called acetic 
fermentation. Similarly, if another va¬ 
riety of bacteria get a chance to develop 
in sweet milk, they give rise to lactic 
fermentation, during which is produced 
the lactic acid which turns the milk 
sour. Rancidity of butter is due to the so- 
called butyric fermentation. Here the bac¬ 
teria yield butyric acid, which gives the 
butter its disagreeable taste and odor. 

These microscopic plants and many oth¬ 
ers are widely distributed in the air, and 
often find their way accidentally into dif¬ 
ferent materials, where they grow and 
multiply, causing fermentation; just as 
thistle seeds, for instance, are blown about 
in the air until they lodge in some favor¬ 
able spot and grow. At other times spe¬ 
cial forms of ferments in so-called “pure 
cultures” are purposely added to some ma¬ 
terial, just as seeds of larger plants are 
purposely sown in the garden. Thus pure 
cultures of certain microscopic organisms 
are added to cream to improve the flavor 
of butter and make it uniform in quality. 
This insures a special fermentation in¬ 
stead of the accidental fermentation which 
would otherwise occur. 

It is a peculiar feature of fermentation 
that the microscopic plants which cause it 
affect a much larger quantity of the ma¬ 
terial on which they feed than goes to their 
own development. Thus yeast converts 
much more sugar into alcohol and car¬ 
bon dioxid than it consumes in its own 
growth and reproduction. When the fer¬ 
mentation ceases, the yeast plant remains; 
in other words, the fermentation has been 
produced without changing the nature of 
the agent producing it. In the same way 
enzyms (chemical bodies which also cause 
fermentation) bring about the change 
without being themselves changed. Though 
so much has been learned in recent years 
concerning fermentation, there still remain 
many things to be explained. We know 
what changes take place and under what 
conditions, but just why they take place 
is not clear. It is a remarkable fact con¬ 
cerning ferments that the substances they 
produce, in time, put a stop to their activ¬ 


ity. Thus the alcohol produced by the 
yeast, in time, is sufficient to hinder the 
growth of the yeast plant and ultimately 
to kill it. If the products of this activity 
are removed, the ferments resume work. 

Keeping the above facts in mind, it is 
easy to understand the leavening effect of 
yeast in dough. The yeast, “working” in 
the warm water and flour, feeds on sugar 
originally present or else produced from 
the starch by diastase, grows and spreads 
throughout the dough, at the same time 
^ving off carbon dioxid gas, which forces 
its way between the tenacious particles of 
gluten and lightens the dough. 

Scientifically speaking, yeast is a minute 
fungous of the genus saccha romyces. A 
single plant is a round or oval one-celled, 
microscopic body which reproduces in 2 
ways: either by sending out buds which 
break off as new plants, or by forming 
spores which will grow into new plants. 
It grows only in the presence of moisture, 
heat, and nutritive material. 

Yeast is literally as old as the hills. 
Like mold spores and other micro-organ: 
isms, it must be present in the atmosphere, 
for if a dish of malt extract, originally 
free from yeast, be exposed to the air, al¬ 
coholic fermentation, such as could be pro¬ 
duced only by yeast, will soon set in. 
Such yeast is known as “wild yeast,” and 
all our yeasts have been cultivated from it. 

A piece of dough containing yeast is 
called “leaven.” Raising bread with leaven 
is still carried on in some regions of Eu¬ 
rope. Wet, or potato, yeast, so common in 
this country before the days of patent 
yeast, was made by cultivating wild yeast 
or yeast obtained from a baker or else¬ 
where in a decoction of hops or potato and 
water. Some of the material thus obtained 
was mixed with the dough. The “barms” 
so much used in Scotland are made by 
letting yeast grow in malt extract and 
flour. Brewers' and distillers’ yeasts are 
taken from the vats in which malt extract 
has been fermenting. Compressed yeasts 
are made by growing yeast plants in some 
sweet liquid, then drying the material to 
check their growth, and pressing it. Some¬ 
times a little starch is added to make the 
little cakes keep their shape. The stren^h 
of any yeast depends on the care with 
which it is made and preserved. Ordinary 
brewers’ yeasts are likely to be full of the 
bacteria which set up lactic or other fer¬ 
mentations in the bread and give it a disa¬ 
greeable odor and taste. They are very 
susceptible to changes in the weather, and 
can not be always relied on. Compressed 
yeasts, if carefully made, are more uniform 
in strength and composition. Usually a 
few bacteria other than yeast are allowed 
to remain, as the acid taste they give the 
bread is considered an advantage. 
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HOW THE PAGE FENCE BUSINESS GROWS 

Under date of March 20th the Page 
Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., writes: 

“Our agents and customers will be in- 
' terested to know that we have added 41 
new looms to our weaving plant within 
the last year, and are completing 30 
more as fast as possible. With this 
largely increased capacity for weaving, 
we hope to do this season what we 
have so far never been able to do in 
any past season—that is, supply the 
springs demand for Page Fence. 

“This increase in the number of looms, 
taken in connection with the fact that 
all our looms have been running night 
and day every week, excepting 2, for 
the last 13 Tnonths, will afford some 
idea of the amount of Page Fencing 
we are called on to supply. 

^ “Before the end of March, 1902, we 
shall be drawing and galvanizing fully 
200 tons of wire a day, and our Mones- 
sen Mills have been greatly enlarged in 
order to keeb pace with the marvelous 
increase in our business.*’ 

The Page Fence is advertised in every 
issue of Recreation. 

Moral: If you want to build up your 
business advertise it in this magazine. 


I beg to remind my readers, once more, 
of the importance of mentioning Recrea¬ 
tion when answering ads. I called on an 
advertiser the other day and he had on his 
desk a report from his check clerk of 10 
inquiries for catalogues received that morn¬ 
ing, only 2 of which mentioned any publica¬ 
tion. The advertiser said that no doubt all 
of the 10 people who had written these in¬ 
quiries had seen his ad in some paper or 
magazine, but the fact that 8 of them had 
neglected to state where they saw it made 
it impossible for him to credit any pub¬ 
lisher with these inquiries. Suppose 8 
people should write that advertiser each 
day, asking for catalogues, and failing to 
mention where they saw the advertisement. 
This would mean 2,920 inquiries in a year. 
Advertisers value Recreation by the num¬ 
ber of inquiries they get, mentioning it, and 
not by the number they get which do not 
mention it. Please remember it takes but 
a second of your time to add a postscript 
to your letter, saying “I saw it in Reoiea- 
TiON.” Will you not kindly do this in 
future ? 


The Century Camera Company, Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., is making some fine goods. I 
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spent an hour very pleasantly the Other day 
looking over some of these. The Century 
people are giving special attention to the 
wants of sportsmen, and are building sev¬ 
eral machines adapted specially to their 
wants. One of these is a long focus cam¬ 
era, which is adapted to the use of a tele¬ 
photo lens, and which has several new and 
valuable features that I have never before 
seen attached to any camera. 

The company has just issued a new cata¬ 
logue, which describes these and many 
other goods made by this house. The book, 
which is especially complete in the matter 
of descriptive text, is beautifully illus¬ 
trated. I advise all amateur photographers 
who are interested in outdoor work to 
write for a copy of it. In doing so do not 
forget to say you saw it mentioned in Rec¬ 
reation. 


The King Folding Boat Co.. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., furnishes another instance of the 
successful advertiser. In the first place, 
these people make a thoroughly safe, relia¬ 
ble and smooth-working folding canvas 
boat. In the second place, they treat their 
customers fairly and courteously. In the 
third place, they use Recreation liberally 
in making these boats known to the best 
sportsmen of the country. The King peo¬ 
ple started in Recreation about 4 years 
ago, with one-eighth page of space. After 
a time they increased this to one-quarter 
page, and have now jumped to a full page 
for this, and a few subsequent issues. Then, 
for the remainder of the season they will 
use half pages. 

Mr. W. C. Winans, manager of the King 
Folding Boat Co., writes me that their busi¬ 
ness has grown so rapidly during the past 
2 years that they feel justified in branching 
out in this way, and in pushing the busi¬ 
ness vigorously. It pays to advertise lib¬ 
erally when you put it in the right place. 


The Lake Park region of Minnesota is 
noted for its beautiful lake scenery and its 
fine fishing. This land was once covered 
by glaciers and from the debris of the 
glaciers came the present configuration of 
the country. 

With the absorption, by the Northern 
Pacific, of the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad, 
this company obtained not only the short 
line between St. Paul and Minneapolis 
and Duluth and West Superior, but many 
additional fishing and scenic resorts in the 
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Lake Park region and St. Croix river val¬ 
ley, convenient to the cities named. 

The chapter on The Moraine of the Gla¬ 
cier, in Wonderland for 1902, describes at 
length the beauties and characteristics of 
the region, and its advantages as a fishing 
and summer resort land. 

You can get a copy of this beautiful 
book by writing Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A., 
St. Paul, Minn., and sending 6 cents. 
Please mention Recreation. 


Sportsmen and naturalists should know 
the good qualities of the Goerz binocular 
field glass. It is a powerful instrument, 
and is invaluable to any hunter or any per¬ 
son who desires to study wild animals or 
birds in their natural environment. It is 
no exaggeration to say that with one of 
these glasses you can clearly distinguish 
the eye and every feather of a sparrow at 
a distance of 50 yards. You can distin¬ 
guish the eye, the hair and the horns of a 
deer at 200 yards with one of these glasses. 
You can see a 22 caliber bullet hole in a 
piece of white paper at 200 yards. When 
you realize the power of one of tnese 
glasses and the great value it is in hunting 
or studying wild animals, you will agree 
with me that no person interested in out¬ 
door life can afford to be without one. 
Read the ad of C. P. Goerz & Son in this 
issue of Recreation, and answer it. Do 
not forget to say where you saw it. 


There is always great satisfaction in or¬ 
dering goods from a house that you know 
will follow your instructions faithfully, and 
give you what you want. You can always 
rest assured of receiving such treatment at 
the hands of Wm. Mills & Sons, fishing 
tackle dealers, 21 Park Place, New York. 
This house was established in 1822, and 
among the thousands of customers who do 
business. In due time you will get the 
scarcely find a man who would not swear 
by them. Therefore, if you are in need of 
anything in the way of fishing tackle, fish¬ 
ing clothing, or related lines send in your 
order to Mills & Son, and go about your 
buisness. In due time you will get the 
goods, and they will be just what the doc¬ 
tor prescribed. 


The Rochester Lens Company, Rochester, 
N. Y ., is making a series of lenses that are 
equal to many of the high-priced goods 
produced in Europe. I was really surprised 
on going into their office and looking over 
some of their product. For instance, they 
malce a 4x5 lens that sells as high as $150. 


It is not really necessary to pay such a 
price -in order to get a good lens, but you 
can get just as good a one from this firm 
as you are willing to pay for. They issue 
a complete and exhaustive catalogue. If 
Interested in lenses please write for it 
and say you saw it mentioned in Recre¬ 
ation. 


Amateur photographers will be interest¬ 
ed in the fact that Messrs. Charles I. 
Berg, Henry Troth and Rudolph Eicke- 
meyer, Jr., have consented to act as 
judges in the Kodak Progress Competi¬ 
tion. These men stand at the front 
of photography, and the best photog¬ 
raphers may feel perfect confidence in their 
ability to pass judgment on the pictures 
submitted. The Eastman people may well 
feel gratified at being able to secure such 
capable men to do this important work. 


E. S. Applegate & Co., of Trenton, N. J., 
have moved from their old stand to new 
and larger quarters at 209 East State St., 
opposite the postoffice, where they carry 
a full line of guns, ammunition, fishing 
tackle, camp equippage, and in fact al¬ 
most everything a sportsman needs, when 
shooting, fishing or camping. Applegate 
& Co. publish a complete catalogue of 
sportsmen's goods, which they will send 
free to any one asking for it and mention¬ 
ing this notice. 


Every angler in the country should write 
Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for a copy of his booklets, entitled, “Fine 
Points About Tackle,” “The Art of Bait 
Casting,” “How to Win,” and “How to 
Catch Bass.” These are all beautiful books 
from an artistic standpoint, and are full 
of valuable information. Any fisherman 
will be well rewarded for the time spent 
in reading them. In asking for them please 
mention Recreation. 


New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. Henry L. Jespersen, New York. 

My Dear Sir: Please send me a copy of 
your catalogue. I want some photo, 
supplies and remembering your favors to 
me when you were with the old firm, I 
should like to continue with you. Yours 
truly, E. H Davison. 


Washington, Sr.—But, George, why did 
you cut down the cherry tree? 

Washington, Jr.—Well, I had to dis¬ 
tinguish myself somehow, and there weren't 
any mountain lions around to shoot.—Life. 
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ALL FARMERS SHOULD BE GAME 
PROTECTORS. 

One of the greatest opportunities for ef¬ 
fective work in the interest of game pro¬ 
tection is in educating the farmers of this 
country. If I could only reach a large per¬ 
centage of these good people, if I could 
only afford to print 1,000,000 extra copies 
of Recreation each month and mail them 
to farmers, we should soon have them all 
on our side. I would then run a series of 
practical talks to farmers as to the need of 
protecting the game on their lands, of feed¬ 
ing the birds during the winter months. If 
we could only convince each farmer that a 
covey of quails is worth 10 times as much 
to him alive as it is dead, we would 
then have him on our side. Any large land- 
owner can sell shooting privileges at a lib¬ 
eral price per acre if he has plenty of game. 
Not only this, but there are thousands of 
sportsmen who, after buying the shooting 
privileges on a farm, would pay the farm¬ 
er’s boy liberally to go with tb^ over the 
fields and through the covers to find the 
birds. Furthermore, the sportsman would 
board with the farmer and buy feed for his 
team. Thus the game would become a val- 
^ uable asset to the farmer. 

Not one sportsman in 100 who went after 
the birds would kill any large number per 
day. Any reasonable man would be satis¬ 
fied with half a dozen birds for a day’s 
shooting. If the birds were properly 
guarded and the shooting privileges limited 
to a few, there would be a fair number of 
each covey of quails left at the close of 
each hunting season to breed. Tt*en by put¬ 
ting out a small quantity of feed during the 
winter; by leaving a few shocks of corn, or 
rye, or oats, with openings in them, where 
the birds could find shelter, and by leaving 
out a small patch of standing grain, the 
birds would rendezvous about the fields, 
or even about the house and barn. 

There are a few farmers in every State. 
who have learned the value of live game, 
and who are leasing their shooting privil¬ 
eges as outlined above, and they find that, 
to reverse an old adage, a bird in the bush 
is worth 2 in the hand. There are other 
farmers who continue to kill or trap and 
sell all the birds they can find, or who al¬ 
low their boys to do so. These latter are 
the men we should reach. 

As I have frequently said, one of the 
greatest opportunities that exists for effec¬ 
tive work on the part of the gpn clubs or 
individual sportsmen is in having Recrea¬ 
tion sent to farmers who are known to 
have quails or other game birds on their 
lands. If the brethreh would only take up 
this line of work systematically and earn¬ 


estly, they would find that in nearly every 
instance they would make a game protec¬ 
tionist of each farmer to whom they might 
send this magazine. 

I am prepared to make a liberal discount 
on clubs of twenty-five or more copies of 
Recreation to go to farmers. Think this 
over, brethren, and let me hear from you. 


A POST CHECK. 

Congress is attempting to perfect a de¬ 
sign for currency intended especially for 
transmission through the mails, and the ac¬ 
tive people of the country wish it success. 
The committees on post-offices and post¬ 
roads have before them a measure provid¬ 
ing a Post check in denominations of $5 
and under, down to the denominations of 
fractional currency. It is proposed to re¬ 
tire the $5, $2 and $i dollar bills now is¬ 
sued by the Government and substitute the 
Post check, and make the latter the regu¬ 
lar paper money for those denominations. 
The Post check was devised by Mr. C. W. 
Post, a prominent and public-spirited citi¬ 
zen of Battle Creek, Mich. He was assisted 
in its perfection by a number of publishers, 
and the plan has been earnestly endorsed 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

The general appearance of the Post 
check is that of the present $i or $2 bill. 
On one side are blank lines on which the 
holder may write the name and address of 
anyone to whom he desires to make pay¬ 
ment by mail. The payee, on receipt of the 
money, attaches his signature and collects 
the money at the office named. To forge 
the signature of the payee is a peniten¬ 
tiary offense, same as counterfeiting. As 
rapidly as the signed bills come into the 
possession of postmasters they are sent to 
Washington for redemption. By this pro¬ 
cess, one can carry about his person paper 
money in various denominations under $5, 
and it passes as good as gold. Should 
he desire to make remittance by mail he 
simply takes out a bill or piece of fractional 
currency, writes the name of his creditor, 
affixes and cancels a stamp, and it only re¬ 
quires the signature of the latter to again 
make the money as good as gold at the 
office named. 

Since the adoption of rural mail de¬ 
livery, farmers will be greatly interested 
in this proposition, and they would do well 
to so express themselves to their Senators 
and Representatives in Qmgress. The de¬ 
sign has been dedicated to the Government, 
so that no individual can selfishly profit by 
the adoption of the Post check. 
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DIRECT FROM DISTILLER TO CONSUMER. 

HAYNER 


WHISKEY 


Pure Seven-Year-Old Rye, 


4 


rULL QUARTS 

EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


^3 


.20 


When Yon *Bny Hayner Whiskey 

whiskey that one of the largest and most completely equipped distilleries in the 
country can produce, affer an experience of 36 years of continuous success. 

When You Buy Hayner Whiskey 

through the hands of any rectifier or wholesale or retail liquor dealer, thus 
avoiding a]« chance of adulteration, and saving at the same time the large profits 
of these Hayner Whiskey is absolutely pure. 

When You ^uy Hayner Whiskey p““c^aiiy 

first cost a whiskey that has no superior at any price, and is regularly sup- 
pMed by us to nearly a quarter of a million satisfied customers, convincing |J 
e/. ’-nee that our whiskey pleases. ^ 

Alvf •• a ^ you by express, charges prepaid. 

UUr UTrer four fnf/qniirfs of HAYNER^SS^EN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for $3.20. If you donH Hnd it all right after trying 
ity send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be promptly 
refunded. Shipment made in a plain sealed case; no marks of Th^ 
any kind to indicate contents. WRITS OUR HEAREST OTTICE. L^A 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, f| 

226-232 West Fifth Street, DAYTON, OHIO. 

300-307 8. Seventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. ^ 

82-84 last Fifth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HAYNERS 

|5yEN-YEAR-0L^ 




Orders for Arizona. California, Colorado. Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Orefon, Uuh, Waahinston and Wyoming 

a call for 80 quarts for $ 16.00 by freight prepaid. 
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A Motion 
Does It Ail! 

The Snappy magazine carries 
12 plates or 24 films which 
change instantly with a 
motion of the hand. 

The same hand that 
makes the expos¬ 
ure changes the 
plate like this. 


Snappy 

The marvel camera of the age. An invention surpassing all photographic 
instruments in accuracy, rapidity and ease of operation. Loads in daylight 
and is always ready for instant use. Every exposure is separate and can be 
developed independently. Uses either plates or £lms with equal facility. 

represents the last step in camera perfection—marks a mighty stride 
in the art of picture making. Ask the dealer to show you how it operates, 
or send for the Snappy book—FREE. 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO., 119 South Street, Dochester, New York 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

** For Sport the lois is better than the gun. ** 

I wish to make this department of the utmost 
useto amateurs. I shcUl^ therefore^ be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs relating to their eseperu 
once in photography. 


7th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 

Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The 7th 
opened April ist, 1902, and will close No¬ 
vember 30th, 1902. 

Following is a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 

First prize; A Ix>ng Focus Korona Camera 
5x7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
mat Lens, and listed at $85. 

Second prize: A No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester, N, 
Y., fitted with a Bausch & Lomb Lens Plaistig- 
mat Unicurn Shutter, and listed at $61.50. 

Third prize: An Al-Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
made by the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington. 
Wis., and listed at $40. 

Fourth prize: A Wizard C Camera. 4x5, 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co. Cresskill, 
N. J., with B. & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrvdng Case; listed at $33. 

Fifth prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, la x 16, 
made by D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New York, 
and Listed at $33. 

Sixth prize: A Gold Hunting Case Watch; 
listed at $50. 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 
4x5, and made by the Blair Camera'Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., and listed at $15. 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and 
listed at $6. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 8x10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Car- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The 10 next best pictures will e jch be awarded 
one dozen 5x7 Carbutt Plates. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 4x5 Carbutt Plates. 

A special prize: A Goerz Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $74.25, will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 

Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions: Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you 
may send, i, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
say, for instance: 


No. I is entitled-. 

Made with a-camera. 

-lens. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on -paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in 
addition to that prepaid by the sender, on 
account of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

Don't let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwise fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this warn¬ 
ing. 


DEVELOPMENT. 

Great care is necessary in the manipu¬ 
lation of sensitive plates to guard 
them against injury by diffused light 
entering lens, camera, plate holder, or 
dark room, or the use of too strong a 
light while developing. 

A ruby glass covered with orange 
colored paper, known as gold bank 
envelope, is recommended for the dark 
room light. Ruby color being the least, 
actinic, offers th greatest protection. 
The safety of the light can be tested as 
follows; Cover one-half of a plate with 
opaque paper and hold it close to the light 
about one minute. Develop, and if the 
unprotected part shows fog, screen the 
light with additional paper until it is 
safe. It is advisable to have a second 
ruby glass arranged in a sliding frame to 
serve as a safeguard when working 
isochromatic plates. This frame should 
only be removed while examining the 
progress of development. The lens should 
be examined by, pointing the camera 
toward strong light, and if there are re¬ 
flections caused by the shining edges of 
the diaphragni or the inner walls of the 
tube the shining stufaces should be 
blackened. 

To test the camera and plate holder, 
protect a plate partially by a rtrip of 
black paper on its face, place in the camera, 
draw the slide and expose 5 minvtcs 
while the lens remains covered. If camera 
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and holder are not light-tight it will show 
on developing the plate. Fog is often 
caused by light entering the slide or 
between holder and back of camera. 

A developer containing a surplus of 
alkali effects more detail in the snadows 
and lessens the intensity of the high lights, 
which causes more softness in the negative; 
consequently such a developer suits well for 
under exposed plates, which explains why 
for under exposures a preliminary bath in a 
soda solution or ammonia solution is used 
to advantage. A large number of devel¬ 
oping substances, such as pyro, eikonogen, 
metol, hydrochinone and glycin, quickly 
intensify the high lights, and hasten the 
development, so that the shadows re¬ 
main mr behind; therefore a modification 
by little over exposure, dull lighting, or 
soft-working plates, is of good service. 

The developer diluted with water slows 
the process of development, gives the 
shadows more chance to work through 
before the high lights have gained their 
strength, prevents contrast, and therefore 
is recommended for contrasty plates or 
under exposure. The old or used de¬ 
veloper acts the same as bromide, checks 
the development, and clears, and is used 
when plates are greatly over exposed or 
a general fog is apparent. 

A soft camel’s hair brush may be used 
to remove dust from plates before placing 
them in the holder or dark slide. If the 
brushing is done hurriedly, the film will 
be instantly electrified and attract to 
itself more dust than you remove. 

When plates are exposed and set away 
for future development, be sure to set 
them face to face, as they were in the 
original boxes. If the face, or film, is 
laced against the back, you will probably 
ave finger marks on the film, caused by 
the fingers coming in contact with the 
backs of the plates while placing them in 
the holder. 

It is advisable to use a fresh solution 
of hyposulphite of soda each day during 
hot weather. The fresh solution hardens 
the film, and alum will not be necessary. 
Thorough fixing and thorough washing,, 
followed by quick drying, will insure per¬ 
manency and fine printing quality in 
the negative. 

During the hot season the developer 
must be used more diluted and cold, 
by placing in ice-cold water; while 
during the cold season it should be stronger 
and moderately warm, about 70° F. De¬ 
veloper which is too strongly alkaline 
or too warm, produces stain and fog. 

As soon as over exposure is noticed 
in developing, check it immediately by 
plentiful washing and finish with the 
regular developer, to which has been 
added bromide or old developer. An 
under timed plate shotdd be treated with 


a fresh, diluted developer. If suffi¬ 
cient detail does not appear, take the 
plate from the developer, and, without 
rinsing, place it in a tray containing water, 
to which a little of the alkaline solution 
(sulphite and carbonate of soda) has been 
added, and leave it there as long as it 
increases in detail. If it is not then strong 
enough, the development may be con¬ 
tinued in fresh developer. 

To prevent sand or rust from striking 
the negatives while washing, tie a piece 
of cotton flannel over the faucet. 

Negatives exposed to white light be¬ 
fore the bromide of silver is thoroughly 
dissolved in the fixing solution will be 
printing quahty will be 

injiu-ed. 

A 'Solution of bromide of potassium, 
one ounce of bromide to 10 ounces 
of water, should be in every developing 
room. When plates are a little over 
exposed, a few drops of this solution 
added to the developer will restrain its 
action and may thus produce a good 
negative from what would otherwise be a 
worthless plate. 

Fog is caused by over exposure, white 
light entering camera or dark room, too 
much light during development, uncleau 
trays, developer decomposed, too warm or 
containing too much carbonate of soda 
or potassium. A slight fog can be re¬ 
moved by the red prussiate and hypo 
reducing solution. 

Weak negatives with clear shadows are 
caused by under development; too strong 
ones, with clear shadows, by underexpo¬ 
sure, or too strong developer. 

Weak negatives with plenty of detail 
in the shadows are caused by over expo- 
siu-e, or too weak developer. Add some 
of the contrast developer to the normal. 

Developer being excessively strong or 
too warm gives too much intensity. Nega¬ 
tives dried in warm, sultry air assume 
more intensity than when dried in a cool 
place with draft. 

Using too stiff a brush in dusting plates 
makes fine transparent lines. 

Round transparent spots result from 
air bubbles in the developer. 

Transparent spots of irregular shape are 
caused by dust. Keep the camera and 
holder free from dust and brush the plate 
carefully before placing in the holder. 

Yellow and brown stain or iridescence 
of the surface is caused by decomposed 
pyro solution, insufficient or decomposed 
sulphite of sodium in developer; using 
the developer warmer or stronger in 
alkali than the plate will stand; idso by 
plain hypo solution, which by continued 
use has assumed a dark color, or by in¬ 
sufficient fixing. The stain may be re¬ 
moved by applying the red prussiate and 
h3rpo reducing solution and the iridescent 
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surface can be wiped off with a tuft of 
cotton while the negative is wet. 

Mottled appearance of negative is caused 
b3r precipitation from the fixing bath con¬ 
taining alum, if the solution is old or 
turbid. 

Crystallization on the negative and 
fading of image are caused by imperfect 
elimination of the hypo. 

Peculiar streaks and blotches, in the 
shape of brush marks, finger marks, 
and insensitive spots, appearing as though 
the plate had been scrubbed with a dirtv 
or greasy brush, or improperly cleaned, 
are caused ^ the imeven action of the 
developer. This trouble is more likely 
to occur if hydrochinone is used in con¬ 
nection with eikonogen or metol, when 
the developer is too old or too much 
•diluted, and can be prevented by a pre¬ 
vious soaking of the plate in water, or by a 
radical change to a different developer. 

If the hydrometer be used, the most 
convenient way is to make up saturated 
solutions and to add water to a portion 
thereof, imtil the hydrometer indicates 
the desired degree. It makes no differ¬ 
ence if dried sodas are used in place of 
crystals when the solutions are prepared 
by hydrometer test; but if they are pre- 
parea by weights it must be borne in mind 
that one ounce dried or anhydrous soda 
is equal to about 2 oimces ciyst^s, 
owing to the water of crystalization 
the latter contain. This applies to both 
the sulphite and the carbonate of sodium. 
When dissolving dried sulphite or car¬ 
bonate of sodium, the water should he 
vigorously stirred with a glass rod while 
adding the powdered chemicals, to cause 
speedy solution and prevent the formation 
of a solid lump, hard to dissolve. Car¬ 
bonate of potassium may be substituted 
for dried carbonate of soda and is of equal 
strength. The carbonates of soda or 
potassium are added to give the develop¬ 
ing agent the alkalinity required for 
action, whereas the sulphite is added to 
prevent rapid decomposition and discolora¬ 
tion. Sulphite of sodium and its solution 
decompose by contact with air, and there¬ 
fore should be kept in well stoppered 
bottles. The solution should be used 
while fresh. It is important that pure 
sulphite and carbonate of soda be em¬ 
ployed.—From the International Annual 
of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin for 
1902. 


WHY IT WON THIRD PRIZE. 

Savanna, Ills. 

Editor Recreation: 

I do not criticise you nor Recreation; 
neither am I a crank; but I do not think 
justice was shown me when my woodcock 
photos were turned down for “Fly Fishing,” 
“A Howling Coyotte,” and “Besieged.” 


Now, honestly do you not think my “Moth¬ 
er Woodcock” is a much rarer subject than 
the 3 that were placed ahead of mine? 
When is there a time during our spring, 
summer, or late fall that such an exposure 
of a spider can not be made in any garden, 
or in some secluded spot in our woods ? Are 
there such opportunities with mother wood¬ 
cock ? I supposed preference would be 
given in your contest to photos of game 
birds and wild animals in their native 
haunts. Mother woodcock was at home, 
just as I found her. If you look close¬ 
ly at the photo “Besieged” you can see a 
rope, or string running from the bank 
just over the dog on the branch toward 
Mr. Coon's collar; but as there is not 
much detail in the water beyond the man, 
the other end of the boat, that which ap¬ 
pears to be the rope or string held by some 
party on the shore is lost to view. I do 
not consider that detail is properly shown 
in water unless the water is made to ap¬ 
pear wet. If detail is not one half the 
making of a good negative, pray what is? 
If the maker of this negative had selected 
a day when a gentle breeze cut the surface 
of the water more plainly, he would have 
had more detail beyond the man in the 
boat, and immediately in front of the 
farther bank. Instead, the water looks 
chalky and without detail. 

I do not think there is much detail or 
interest in the photo of the howling coy¬ 
ote. I do not care for the prize, but I do 
for the place. When you print my 
“Mother Woodcock and Nest,” give it jus¬ 
tice, and when you reproduce it publish 
this letter and have the readers of Rec¬ 
reation judge for us, the same as they 
judged for Mr. Balch regarding the beaver 
photo. I respectfully ask Recreation 
readers, interested in photography, to ex¬ 
amine the 3 photos mentioned and then 
the mother woodcock photo. If I lose, 
I shall consider I am no judge of the mak¬ 
ing of a rare negative. A great many of 
my friends as well as others, some readers 
of Recreation and some not, do not think 
I have been treated right. In my photo 
of the nest I threw my focusing cloth over 
some twigs to shut out the light of the 
sun from the eggs, in order to prevent 
halation on the eggs, thereby securing de¬ 
tail on eggs. The amateur photographers 
here think the judges were away off in 
their decisions. 

Homer G. Gosney. 

ANSWER. 

I had 3 good men to judge the photos 
and after careful consideration of all in 
hand they decided that the fishing scene was 
best, all things considered. 

There are other elements that must be 
taken into account in awarding a prize to 
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a . picture, than the difficulty of get¬ 
ting it; and while your woodcock picture 
is interesting, rare and valuable, I think 
the judges placed it about as high in the 
Hst as they were warranted in doing. The 
fishing picture has many elements of value 
in it. In the first place it was made on a 
X plate. In the second place it 
was made with a very fine lens, one which 
probably cost $75 to $100; and it is impos¬ 
sible for any person to get as fine detail 
in all parts of a picture with a cheap le.ns, 
as this man got in his with a good one. 
Then in the deep shadows there is fine, 
sharp detail. The pose and the action of 
the men is lifelike and real. I doubt if 
they knew they were being photographed. 
Whether they did or not they were attend¬ 
ing strictly to business. You will see all 
through the foreground dre^s of water and 
bits of foam in the air, 6 inches to a foot 
above the surface of the water. This is a 
rare effect to get in a marine picture and it 
takes a fine lens, a rapid shutter, a rapid 
plate, and careful focusing to accomplish all 
that this man has accomplished in this pic¬ 
ture.— Editor. 


RESULT OP USING ISO PLATES. 

Herewith I enclose photo of a young 
man standing in the woods, and near him 
a bench on which is some oak bark. This 
picture and another were taken at the 
same time to show the difference between 
the results obtained by using isochromatic 
plates, which are especially for color 
values, and ordinary plates. This picture 
was taken at 2 p. m., stop 8, and was 
given 14 seconds. The dav was cloudy. 
The trees in the distance look as if the 
whole picture was taken in a studio. 
It merely goes to show the value of the 
isochromatic plates for outdoor scenes as 
well as for interiors. If the amateur 
would take an ordinary plate and an 
isochromatic of the same speed, give them 
the same time, same stop, and develop 
with the same developer, he would see 
a vast difference, and I believe would take 
only the isochromatic plate for any sub¬ 
ject in the future. The cost is only 
5 cents a dozen more, and 5 times as much 
good and pleasure result from seeing a 
good negative. Isochromatic plates give 
a better appearance and a softer negative. 

This picture was taken on a slow iso¬ 
chromatic plate, which will hardly do for 
portraits out of doors, as 14 seconds is 
too long, especially if any wind be blowing. 
The instantaneous plate is best for out¬ 
door scenes, especially if it be stopped 
down to 16 F., or 22 F., but for all around 
work the medium brand is a plate hard to 
duplicate. The best effect of sea views 
or snow scenes can be obtained on Aristo 
Platino paper from these plates. The 
siirf and foam of the waves then show as 


clearly as it aS possible to get them. 
Isochromatic plates are no more difficult to 
handle than any other. Simply keep the 
white light from the plate, and do not 
keep it too near the ruby light. A red 
lantern with no white light coming out 
of any small holes or openings, is as good 
a lamp as can be had. Use a pyro de¬ 
veloper. Many people do not wish it, 
but it brings out things clearly, and gives 
the best negative to print from. One 
need not keep his hands in the pyro all 
the time. An old knife is handy in the dark 
room, for plates sticking in the holders 
and to lift the plate out of the pyro. 
It will not stain the hands at all. 

Follo^ng is a good formula for small 
quantities of developer, to be made up 
and used as one wishes to develop, say 
only 2 or 4 plates. It costs little and is 
always full strength, giving good results. 
Stir mto 8 oimces of boiled w’ater, 

1 drachm (60 grains) carbonate 

of soda. 

2 drachms (120 grains) sulphur. 

For users of 4x5 plates, 4 oimces is 

plenty. When dissolved, add 3 grains of 
dry pyro for each ounce of water. Less 
pyro, less intensity. 

This formula gives the full strength of 
the p3n-o. 

In making hypo, use plain hypo and 
water; 4 ounces of water to one ounce of 
hypo, and lay aside all other chemicals, 
especially in winter. 

H. P. Wightman, Evanston, Ill. 

The photo which Mr. Wightman refers 
to, while possessing all the good points he 
claims, is not of such a nature as to war¬ 
rant reproduction.— Editor. 


CYKO PAPER. 

The best developing paper I have ever 
used for black and white effects is Cyko. 
It is simple to use, and does not cost 
much more than ordinary printing paper. 
To try it I selected the best plate I had and 
went to my dark room. I printed by the 
light of a candle, by opening the slide on 
my dark-room lamp and holding the frame 
about 4 inches away from the light. I ex¬ 
posed the first print about a minute and 
then developed it. Only a dim outline pre¬ 
sented itself. I then refilled the frame, ex¬ 
posed the second sheet 2 minutes, and had 
better results. I then tried another sheet on 
the same plate, giving it a few seconds 
more exposure. I put it into the developer, 
and after about 20 seconds I could see 
the outlines. The picture soon came into 
full view and far exceeded my expectations. 
1 wish some of my fellow photographers 
would try this paper. They can get it by 
sending to The Anthony & Scovill Co., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

J. C. C., Beatty, Pa. 
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Trom 'Daguerre to the 


Supreme \ 


Every camera improvement since the day of Daguerre; every idea that has increased 
the accuracy and efficiency of picture taking, has been crystalized and perfected in 
the Premo Supreme. The highest type of camera modern science can produce, and 
a worthy representative of the famous line of Premos. Fully described and pictured 
in the Premo book for 1902. An authority on all the requisites of Photography. 
To be had at the dealers, or sent free by mail. 

Department F ROCHLSTLR OPTICAL CO., Rochester. N.Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FILM PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE FOCUSING 
WENO HAWK-EYE 

Uses daylight load- — 

ing film cartridges 
and may be focused 
on the ground glass. 

The touch of a but¬ 
ton releases the fil|n 
carrier which is then 
pulled up by the 
handle, the ground 
glass springing auto¬ 
matically into place. 

Instant and positive in operation. The focusing scale may. of course, be used when 
desired. An extra extension to bellows permits of working to within 18 inches of subject. 

Improved rising front, B. S L. Automatic Shutter, with iris diaphragm stops. Finest 
Rapid Rectilinear Lenses. Perfect in construction and finish. 


No. 3 Focusing Weno Hawh-Eye, OK’ x 4K). 
No. 4 Focusing Weno Hawh-Eye, (4x5), 


. $27.50 
. 30.00 


Hawk-Eye Catnlogytet at your 
deaitrs or by maU, free. 


BLAIR. CAMLRA. CO«» Rochester. N. Y. 


“Pardon me, me dear man, but could I 
trouble you for a match?” After lighting 
his cigar he continued: “Bah, Jove, this is 
a remarkable city. This is my first visit to 
New York, d’ye know? I’m a deuced 
stranger, but on the other side I’m a per¬ 
son of importance. I am Sir Francis Daffy, 
Knight of the Garter, Knight of the Bath, 
Knight of the Double Eagle, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Knight of the Iron Cross. 
D’ye mind telling me your name, me dear 
man B” 

Replied he of the auburn hair, in a deep, 
rich brogue: “Me name is Michael Mur¬ 
phy, night before last, night before that, 
last night, to-night, and every other night.” 
—Big Four Gazette. 


Inclosed please find check for $i to 
renews my subscription to your interesting 
magazine for another year. I have been 
a reader of Recreation for 6 years and 
its coming every month brings with it 
true recreation from the worries and cares 
of business. The interesting experiences 
of other sportsmen, the information from 
the game fields of our country, and above 
all, the personal efforts of the editor to 
elevate the tone of a noble sport and, 
refine the instincts of its votaries, are what 
make your magazine so welcome in our 
home. Success has already crowned your 
efforts, but may you still be many times 
more successful. F.H.Jones, Norwik, 0 . 


NEWCOMB’S GUARANTEED PHOTOGRAPHIC PREPARATIONS 

NON HALATION IAT^ith this Backing which is most easily applied and removed, ordinary 
PLATE BACKING 8:lass plates are made perfect. It prevents that white fog around light 

^ * j objects, renders perspective truthfully, lends atmosphere and removes all re- 

5U Wems, Postpala stnetions as to source or intensity of light. With Backed Plates you can 
Full Directions take Nature as vou find her, truthfully and artistically. 

___ _ c!^ nTHK latest and best article for filling in holes in the negative, so no spot 
IDEAL A vrill show on the print. Also for touching up all black and white prints. 

rlEDlVrl shades of medium to match any tint. Anyone can use it, and improve 

50 Cents, Postpaid negatives and prints amazingly. Spot your negatives before printing, or be- 
fore sending them to be printed, for best results. 

PERSULPHATE rpACH tube a dose, no waste, no spoiling of what is left. Absolutely 
REDUCER TUBES ^ necessary for snap shot negatives. Develop for the shadows, 
50 Cents Postpaid reduce //fkis only in this preparation, the only thing of the kind. Each 
' bath in a rubber corked glass tube. 

BLUE PRINT 'Put up in gl iss tubes, each tube making solution to coat 3 to 4 sheets i8x«a. 

POWDERS ^ ^ luxurious article at a low price for coating paper, note bead, postals, 

fl ^ . cloth, etc. A rich blue and fresh paner always assured. Blue prints are com- 
50c. 12 glass tubes ingin. Better try my tubes. Full directions. 

FREE. MY BOOKLET.— Halation, What It Is and How to Prevent It; also Hints on Spotting 
Negatives and Prints, Developing, Reducing, Intensifying. With Illustrations,*’sent free. Btturtw 
postmlmo/ori/Kt 60 Mi.^EO}NiKRD W NEWCOMB, 136 Bible House. New Yorr, N. Y. 

Sole Chicago Agent i Almbb Coe, 74 State St Dbwvy Bp os., Los Angeles, Cal., Agts.for Pad^ Coast 
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VELO 


Prints in any Light 

yet requires no dark-room for develop¬ 
ment. Gives pure black and white 
prints of surpassing depth and richness. 

SIMPLE, CERTAIN. 

NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 

Division of the General Aristo Co, 


C For by all dealer*. 


NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 
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ITS ALL IN THE LENS 


The Value of a Czunera 

IS IN THE LENS 


that’s why 

Kjorona 

Cameras 

ARE BETTER 
THAN OTHERS. 


We have been makers of high-gfrade photographic Lenses for i8 
years, and as practical opticians fit our Cameras with the Lens most 
suitable for the needs of the photographer. 

We make KORONA CAMERAS complete in every detail in 
the best equipped camera factory in the world, and as Camera Lens 
and Shutter are all made under our supervision the finished product 
cannot but be better than if they are the nondescript product of 
different makers assembled together in one instrument. 

A Camera manufacturer who does not make the Lens puts the 
reputation of the Camera in the care of the Lens manufacturer, who 
is a disinterested party. 

If you want a good Lens, 

a Kjorona. 

Send for catalogue and mention Recreation. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 

^oche^rter^ y. 
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A FEATHERED HUNTER. 

L. B. STOKER. 


One bright day in the winter of 
l88o the foreman of a ranch in South¬ 
western Nebraska sent me in search 
of game to replenish our meat supply. 
There were plenty of antelope in that 
country then and no one had yet 
thought to call a halt on the hunters 
and ranchmen who were killing them 
off. That was before the days of 
Recreation and the L. A. S., and 
so we had not learned to look ahead. 
Now there is scarcely a wild antelope 
in the whole State of Nebraska. We 
supposed the game would last as long 
as we did, and neither thought nor 
cared whether the next generation 
should get sight of an antelope or not. 

An hour’s tramp over the rolling 
prairie brought me near the top of a 
sharp ridge. Removing my hat, I 
crept cautiously to the summit and 
located a band of 8 antelope. They 
were about half a mile away and were 
feeding directly toward me. There 
were a few inches of snow on the 
ground. As the wind was favorable 
and I was completely hidden from 
their sight, I felt reasonably sure of 
my game. They had not seen me and 
knew nothing of the dangers that 
lurked about them. 

The animals finally approached 
within 300 yards of me when they 
suddenly bunched and started on a 
run in the direction whence they 
had come. They ran some distance 
before I discovered the cause of 
the stampede. Then I saw, about 
10 feet behind and about the same 
distance above them, an eagle. For 
half a mile he pursued them, main¬ 


taining his position perfectly, and I 
could not see that he varied an inch. 
The antelope were just touching the 
high places and were getting far 
away, but, watching them through 
my field glass, I saw the eagle swoop. 
One antelope left the band; the great 
bird followed him, and for a moment 
both disappeared from sight. Then 
they emerged from the swale and 
started up the opposite ridge. The 
eagle had gained on its prey until 
now it was directly over the poor 
beast. The race was neck and neck, 
with the odds all in favor of the cruel 
bird. 

Finally he folded his wings and 
dropped like a chunk of lead on the 
antelope’s neck. The latter fell, ap¬ 
parently stunned by the blow. Then 
there was a struggle, during which 
the terror stricken quarry several 
times rose to his feet; but the bird’s 
talons were sunk deep in his neck and 
the life blood was flowing rapidly. 
The great bird pounded the antelope 
with its mighty wings and apparently 
blinded him. 

I ran toward them, hoping to get 
a shot at the bird, but as I approached 
he arose, soared away and lit on a 
butte, a quarter of a mile distant. He 
had not yet had his well earned din¬ 
ner, so I took only the hind quarters 
of the poor antelope and returned to 
the ranch without firing a shot. 

We had all the meat we needed in 
the shack for the following week, 
and the feathered hunter had an 
abundant feast left for himself and 
several coyotes. 




ROSY GULLS. 

Winner of 31 st Prize in Recreation’s 6 th Annual Photo Competition. 












A BEAR AND A CARIBOU. 


In July, 4 of us were camped on 
German creek, a tributary of Twelve Mile 
river, which joins the Yukon i8 miles be¬ 
low Dawson. We were prospecting some 
placer ground, which had been staked the 
winter before Not having had any fresh 
meat since April. 2 of us went hunting. 
About half a mile up stream we sepa ated, 
one taking each side of a gulch. 

I struck a moose trail; not the fresh 
track of an individual, but a regular high¬ 
way, made and used by moose and caribou. 

Every part of the Yukon country that I 
saw is full of these trails or runways. In 
some places, as, for instance, a low point in 
a divide betw'een 2 creeks, the trail is over 
4 feet wide, bare of moss and well beaten. 
In such crossings one can nearly always 
find good sized holes which the animals 
evidently make by pawing. There is a 
trail on the top of every ridge and in evory 
creek bottom, in moose country; with cro.ss 
trails from gulch to gulch at convenient 
places. They invariably follow the best 
ground, avoiding stony places and hum¬ 
mocks. ‘ Along a ridge, the best traveling 
is always on the moose trail. I'he trails 
in the bottoms arc not so good. 

On the day in question, 1 reached a point 
near the rendezvous without seeing game, 
and sat down where I had a good outlook, 
and could intercept my companion. After 
a while, a spot of brown, about half a mile 
up the gulch, caught my eye. Presently I 
saw' it was a brown bear almost as big as a 
fat steer. My hair rose and chills chased 
up and down my back, for it was the first 
bear I had ever seen at large. 

Bruin w'as cautiously nosing about in the 
high grass, continually stopping to look 
around. As soon as I got over my ner¬ 
vousness, I began to want a bear, and con¬ 
cluded I could safely gratify desire as I 
had a .30-30 Winchester carbine, and 
about 15 cartridges with soft point bul¬ 
lets. 

The bear was in the bottom of the gulch 
above timber line, and from w^here I w'as 
sitting it W'as impossible to approach him 
unseen. 

I slipped around a rock out of his sight, 
and went dowm hill to w'here the trees w'ere 
thicker. There 1 crossed the gulch, and 
finally came out on the ridge directly oppo¬ 
site him, perhaps 150 yards distant, and 
down wind. However, I could not see 
into the gulch on account of the rounding 
of the hill side. I spent about 30 minutes 
dodging aroimd, trying to see my game, 


and at last thought he had heard me and 
gone. 

I w'ent up stream about 200 yards and 
descended into the gulch. Then I moved 
down stream without making any noise, 
and turned the comers with exceeding 
care. Presently I came on the bear, wdth 
his head in the grass, and fired so quickly 
he gave no sign of having seen me. For a 
few seconds I could not see him either, for 
the recoil jabbed the long sight into my 
eye. If the bear had been a bad one, I 
should have been easy meat for him, as my 
right eye was in such pain that tears 
blinded the other. The shot landed w'here 
it was aimed, how'cver, half w'ay between 
the eye and the ear, and he sank on his 
belly and died. 

He turned out to be a female, and small 
at that; perhaps 150 pounds in w'eight. 
I never could understand what made nim 
shrink so. There w'as no other bear with 
him; the tracks proved that. A good 
many big bears that get away w'ould prob¬ 
ably pan out on the same seale, if they 
could be stopped. 

My partner came up soon after, and w'e 
skinned the little bear and packed the 
meat to camp. It w'as shookum muck-a- 
muck (good food). However, we did not 
relish it so much after a few' days, so we 
decided to take another hunting trip. 
Jack, w'ho had helped me pack in the bear 
meat, would not go, nor w'ould Tom; so 
George and I set forth. He also had a 
Winchester .30-30 with about 6 inches 
longer barrel than my carbine. 

We climbed the mountain together, and 
took lunch in a sheltered spot. Near us 
a colony of marmots whistled their sus¬ 
picions of our appearance, and the smell of 
our cooking. I was surprised to see them 
so far North, 65°. George shot one, to 
make sure, and as far as I was able to 
judge it was the same old soft, innocent 
looking, fat little Colorado prairie dog wdth 
the jerky tail. It must have been a chilly 
life for them, because, w’hile the ridge on 
which we were lunching w’as practically 
bare, there W'crc several small glaciers 
in shady places. The altitude must have 
been 7,000 feet or more. 

After lunch we met our first ptarmigan, 
and I got him. Others kept bobbing up in 
front of us all day, often wdth young ones 
just able to fly. One hen, in trying to take 
my attention from her brood, permitted 
me to get so close that I tried to kill her 
with the butt of mycarbine. We shot 5 only, 
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as we were out for bigger game aud could 
not afford to spend ammunition on birds. 
We traveled along the ridge parallel with 
our creek, meaning to go around the head 
of it and return on the other side. The 
ground was firm and generally covered 
with lichens, wild flowers and a plant 
bearing small red berries somewhat like 
cranberries. Forget-me-nots were plentiful. 

Everywhere we saw the peculiar foot¬ 
prints of caribou, and kept a sharp look¬ 
out for these animals, but without avail. 
At length we reached a peak opposite the 
head of the creek, and started down to 


slowly along the side of the ridge to which 
we were headed, taking a mouthful here 
and there, and apparently unaware of our 
presence. Soon he lay down and I ducked 
behind the rocks. We had by that time 
recognized the animal as a caribou, and we 
conspired for his capture. 

About half way to him there was another 
outcrop of country rock, but we could not 
see our way clear to getting behind it as 
the ground was too <2Pen; and it would be a 
long shot anyhow. To the right was a hill, 
so backing away to lower ground we went 
around the hill and down into the timber of 



AFTER LUNXII WE MET OUR FIRST PTARMIGAN. 


cross the saddle connecting with the oppo¬ 
site ridge about a mile awav. This wind¬ 
swept saddle hung in a gentle curve like a 
slack rope from ridge to ridge, and was 
totally devoid of cover on our side, the 
vegetation having a yellowish cast. I was 
about 400 yards in advance of George, and 
a little way up the opposite slope 1 sat 
down on a pile of rock to wait for him. 
Just as he joined me he exclaimed suddenly 
in the most excited manner. 

“Coom awa doon off thot rock, mon! 
Coom doon! Luk at that moose! Kip 
quiet! Sit still! Coom doon, mon! Coom 
doon!” 

I kept cool, however, and obeying his 
third injunction, I saw a moose walking 


the gulch beyond it, which we had observed 
to lead directly to the game. Coming up the 
gulch we could see him lying in the same 
place, and kept behind the trees until they 
thinned out so we had to go on hands and 
knees through the hardback. As we were 
crawling along we crossed a huge bear 
track, and quite fresh; but we had plenty 
of that kind of meat in camp, and kept on. 
When we got within about 200 yards of 
our quarry, some rising ground favored us 
and we stood up to rest our knees. 

Sneaking along quietly, we got within 
about fifty yards,but the rising ground had 
become steep, and we were in a quandary. 
After further consultation, we decided to 
rush him, and up we went, puffing like lo- 
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comotives. We came in sight of him at 
about my favorite distance, 39 feet and 11 
inches. He had just got up and was about 
to sneak off. I fired first and struck a 
large knot on a bush. George fired and 
unched both the animal’s ears, making 
im shake his head. It was then up to me, 
and I reckoned it was time to quit fancy 
shooting and get that meat; so I held on 
his shoulders and he was ours. Then we 
sat down to get our wind. 

The caribou was a bull, with large, sym¬ 
metrical horns in the velvet. Part of his 
old hair was clinging to him in patches, 
giving him a seedy appearance. The new 
hair was glossy black, and as short sathat 
of a horse. We found the bullet in his pine. 
We cut him in 2 just North of the dia¬ 
phragm, leaving the hide on. 

While I was preparing lunch George was 
annoyed by a small animal in the slide 
rock just above him, which gave a “ fell 


screech” at frequent inteiwals. He shot it 
and I was able to tell him that it was a 
little chief hare. I had never seen one, 
but remembered a photograph of one in 
Recreation some time before. 

We had a packstrap and slung the hind¬ 
quarters of the caribou, heels up. It was 
a heavy pack, about 125 pounds, and we 
relieved each other every mile, reaching 
camp in about 3 hours, dead beat. 

The fat on that buck’s rump was fully 
1% inches thick, and ran up his back in a 
pad about 10 inches wide. There was so 
much of it that we used nothing else for 
frying the meat while it lasted, which was 
a week. The meat we dusted with pepper 
to keep off the blow flies, and it proved 
efficacious. 

We built a bake oven and had a famous 
roast; we fried the meat, we broiled it; we 
ate it as often as we could find room for it, 
and it was the finest meat I ever tasted. 


A MOUNTAIN LULLABY. 


HATTIE H. 

Over the range in the shadowy West, 
Bringing you rest, 

Safe in your nest, 

Dream-birds come droning you here on 
my breast, 

Hush-a-bys soothing and strange. 

The sun has rolled over the rim high 
and steep. 

Star-eyes with baby are playing bo peep, 

Wide-awake cares are beginning to 
creep 

Over the range, far over the range. 


LOUTH AN. 

Over the range, in her snug silver nest. 
Sinking to rest. 

Low in the West, 

Softly the moon, with her hands on her 
breast. 

Joins in the songs sweet and strange. 

The wind tucks the clouds round the peaks 
cold and bare. 

Sleepily kisses the colombine fair. 

Then drifts the day with its trouble and 
care. 

Over the range, far over the range. 


Over the range, at the Night Queen's be¬ 
hest. 

Darkening the crest. 

Far in. the West, 

Old Mother Sleep, in her slumber-robe 
dressed, 

Comes, bringing Shadow and Change. 
Softly they smother the sunset so bright, 
Slowly the candles of heaven they light. 
Sweetly they beckon the lingering night 
Over the range, from over the range. 



PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN INDIA. 


C. E. ASHBURNER. 


A year or two ago Dr. W. O. Blaisdell, 
of Macomb, Ill., imported some chikor 
partridges from Kurachee, in Sind; also 
some black partridges. The former are, 
I believe, now thriving in the vicinity of 
Macomb, but the latter have from various 
causes come to untimely ends. There is 
nothing to prevent black partridges from 
doing well in the States, as they are numer¬ 
ous in the Southeast of Europe and in Asia 
Minor. The francolin is to my mind the 
most beautiful and most gamy-looking bird 
in existence. They lie well to the dog, 
when flushed rise straight up 25 or 30 
feet, and then fly like bullets. I am sur¬ 
prised that none of the shooting clubs or 
owners of game preserves in America have 
tried to introduce this bird. It would be 
far better game than Bob White. 

The francolin could be shipped from the 
Southeast of Europe with little risk; but 
can not be brought through the Red 
sea without immense mortality. This is 
caused, I think, by the difficulty of getting 
the birds watered several times a day, and 
of preventing the sailors from deluging 
them with salt water when washing decks. 
On these occasions the drinking vessels 
provided for the birds are filled with salt 
water, and no one thinks of emptying and 
refilling them with fresh water. They are 
generally placed in charge of the ship’s 
butcher; and water is water in his opinion, 
whether salt or fresh. Having made many 
voyages to and from the East I speak 
whereof I know. 

Some time ago, while on a visit at Mus- 
soorie, I was told by a friend that he had 
seen a large number of chikor near the 
Jumna suspension bridge, about 10 miles 
out of Mussoorie. 

A few days later saw me on my way 
to Chakatra. On my arrival at Lohari, on 
the right bank of the Jumna, I sent for the 
headman of the village to enquire from 
him the most likely place to find chikor. 
He consented to take me to a place some¬ 


what lower down the river, where he said 
they were fairly plentiful. 

1 hese headmen are slow going, and the 
day was nearly gone before we got to our 
ground. We sent the beaters up the hill 
about a mile, and ordered them to beat care¬ 
fully down to where we stood. The beat 
was the face of a rocky hill, studded here 
and there with clumps of blackberry bushes. 
The first thing to put in an appearance was 
a cock kalij pheasant, which I failed to bag. 
I had scarcely reloaded when a covey of 
chikor were flushed, and came like rockets 
down the hill toward me. Of these I 
bagged 3 with my 2 barrels. By that time 
it was dusk, and I determined to wait until 
morning. 

I camped in the vicinity, and next morn¬ 
ing started out early, having sent my 
shikari with some beaters on ahead to 
rnark the whereabouts of the chikors. The 
birds are easily found, as they invariably 
Degin the morning with their peculiar cry 
“kuk-kuk-chukak.” After a long walk I 
found my men squatting and smoking on 
the top of a hill. Then came the usual 
wrangle as to the best way to beat the 
ground; each man having a different plan. 
I ordered them to wait where they were 
until I posted myself about half a mile 
lower down, when they were to beat toward 
me. 

Five minutes after I got to my station 2 
chikor came sweeping down, and I account¬ 
ed for both of them. These were shortly 
after followed by 6 more, out of which I got 
2. My position here, however, did not suit 
me. I moved a few yards farther down, 
where 5 more chikors dived down over 
my head, leaving 2 of their number on the 
ground. My men then came up and, after 
pthering my game, we had 2 more beats, 
in which I bagged 8 chikor, two kalij and 2 
cheer pheasants. 

The following day I made 2 more beats 
on the hills and shot ii chikors, 12 kalij 
and 2 cheer pheasants. 


She.—Well, dear, after that you must 
acknowledge that you are a fool! 

He.—I always knew it, darling; but until 
I married you I managed to keep it a 
secret.—Life. 
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No Dolly Tardcn had ever fallen victim 
to my alluring manner of presenting the 
tly. 

It was a hot, dry. lazy afternoon, away 
up in the Cascade mountains near the base 
of tlie Three Sisters, and 1 had nearly 
reached camp, with perhaps a half dozen 
goodly rainbow trout in my basket. I was 
loathe to leave that cool, refreshing breath 
of rare, sweet air which seemed to have 
drifted down from the very glaciers, with 
the swirling surface of the river. 1 paused 
in meditation on a massive loe that i)ro- 
jected well into the deepening current and 
was nearly submerged by it. A solitary 
white butterfly, of the countless myriads 
gently enlivening the air among the tree 
tops those late summer days, lay dead on 
the log. When 1 idly flipped it off" with 
the tip of my rod I wasn’t watching it close- 
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ly enough to see clearly what happened, 
but the prompt commotion it occasioned 
was assurance that it was a matter requir¬ 
ing my closest, immediate attention. I 
didn’t have far to go to find another white 
butterfly; but that time I took the pre¬ 
caution of hooking him on to a sickly look¬ 
ing grey hackle at the end of my leader 
before flipping him off the log. 

The expected happened. I didn’t see any 
trout, but the suction which carried that 
fly out of the range of human vision was 
sufficient. - 

I struck, and struck again. A little line 
ran out and stopped. I stiffened and 
awaited developments. Nothing developed. 
I strained, and nothing gave way. I slack¬ 
ened, and the line curved gracefully to the 
current. I struck hard, to wake him up, 
and there came no responsive thrill. 

“Stuck, b’gosh!“ said I, for I firmly con¬ 
cluded he was a well educated old stager 
from the big pool in front of camp, just be¬ 
low, and had deliberately hung that fly 
up on the bottom of the log, where he 
could get it when he was hungry. I soon 
began to feel a presentiment that I was 
about to lose an old friend, tried and true, 
in that good 6-foot leader, for no maneuver¬ 
ing afforded any relief. Anyway, the re¬ 
verse side of a 5 foot log, mostly under 
water, is an extremely ill favored spot 
from which to rescue a fishhook. I quickly 
^ecame discouraged and decided on drastic 
measures. I slacked away, took the line 
in my hand, and, with a sigh of fare¬ 


well, mingled with a fervent prayer that 
if it must break it might break at a hook, 
I cautiously but firmly applied the power 
and held my breath. At first the line 
seemed to stretch a bit, but did not give 
way; then, with added strength intended 
to break something and have it over, it 
gave still more, but strangely drew back, 
as though a springy branch was holding 
it. When, in desperation, I yanked for 
keeps, I received the delayed thrill that 
burned well into 2 fingers before I could let 
go and get rod and reel in action. 

That fish wasn’t inclined to leave his 
happy home under the big log for any¬ 
body. He took 2 whirls out to the end 
and back, at first; but he mostly stayed 
right under me, wrapped his tail around a 
knot, and left it to me to sustain the stren¬ 
uous end of the excitement. Once in a 
while he let go, to wet his tail and take 
a fresh hold. Then I gained a few inches 
on him, only to give them back when he 
wanted them. Never a rush or a break; 
just that stubborn, tireless pull, with an 
occasional vicious tug or ugly shake of the 
head such as I had only experienced before 
in an effort to coerce a balky horse. The 
bark must have slipped off his knot so that 
he lost his powerful hold, for finally I be¬ 
gan to prove, inches at a time, that I was 
the bigger and the fitter; and, with never 
a rush or a break, I slipped the net under 
him exactly where I had idly flipped a soli¬ 
tary dead butterfly into the swelling flood 
an hour before. He was my first bull. 


THE FOUNDLING. 


REV. E. L. TIFFANY. 


From the German of Goethe. 


I went in the forest so dark and still. 
But seeking nothing: that was my will. 


In the shade I saw a floweret lone; 
How like a star its wee eye shone! 


I would have plucked, but it spoke, so shy: 
“Must I be broken, to wither and die?” 

With its rootlets all from the mold ’twas 
torn; 

To my pretty garden-house ’twas borne; 


And planted again in a quiet place. 

It branched and blpssomed with added 
grace. 



CANOEING ON THE MICHIGAMME. 


C. E. 

A few years ago there was no finer canoe¬ 
ing trip in the country than a run down the 
Michiganime river, ope of the most beauti¬ 
ful streams of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. That part of the country was 
then too remote from civilization to make 
the Michigamme a profitable stamping 
ground for the professional hunter, but 
with the building up of towns on the Men- 
nominee iron range the stream became a 
favorite with that class of men who are 
without the instincts of true sportsmen, but 
kill for market. Shortly after the advent 
of the professional hunters came the hardy 
lumbermen. The hungry saws at the mouth 
of the Menominee river had to be fed, and 
under the telling blows of the lumber-jack’s 
axe acre after acre of the grand old pines 
that lined both banks was brought to earth 
to appease their insatiable appetites. The 
first time I made the run this devastating 
process had not begun, and the country was 
as nature had designed it. The Menominee 
river and its tributary streams were a 
sportsman’s paradise. 

Putting our boat in at Republic, we start¬ 
ed on a 75-mile run down stream, to where 
the Michigamme forms a junction with the 
Menominee, and in a few hours we were 
beyond all signs of civilization. The water 
was just deep enough in most places to run 
our boat over without dragging on the bot¬ 
tom. The current carried us along at the 
rate of 4 miles an hour, without any assist¬ 
ance on our part other than to keep the 
canoe clear of sunken deadheads and rocks. 

We would pass beautiful grassy slopes 
that skirted the shores, our boat scarcely 
moving, so sluggish was the water. Then 
in a moment we would be caught in the 
rapids and whirled between high Walls of 
granite that shot up almost perpendicularly 
100 feet. These great palisades were 
richly crowned with mighty pines. Then 
would be seen places where nature had 
been twisted out of shape by a hidden vol¬ 
canic force, which, with a last mighty effort 
had turned hills on edge, leaving their 
high, inaccessible, rocky sides as lasting 
monuments to its awful power. Here and 
there massive knobs of basaltic rock 
showed, by a reddish stain, a hidden deposit 
of iron ore. 

Every mile or i our boat would go spin¬ 
ning round and round in big eddies. The 
anchor would be lowered, our fishing lines 
cast, and such a reward! The fly would 
scarcely touch the water when there would 
be a splash, and the reel would begin to 
click, click, faster than one can think. Then 


BERRY. 

^ would commence a battle royal; an inch 
gained, then lost again. The fight would 
go on until the silk line and the mechanism 
of the reel would win, and the gamiest of 
all fresh water fishes, a brook trout, would 
be floundering in the bottom of the boat. 
And what trout they were 1 Some of them 
weighed not less than 3J/2 pounds, with 
flesh as firm as an athlete’s muscles. 

At every turn in the river we saw 
deer; some of them gamboling in the 
water, others feeding leisurely on the ten¬ 
der grass that grew in the bottom of the 
stream. Sometimes they were in 2’s or 4’s, 
and again there were 12 or more in a 
bunch. They sometimes stood staring at 
us until the boat almost touched them. 
Then with a bound or 2 they would gain 
the edge of the woods and watch us until 
we were lost to sight around the next bend. 
In one afternoon’s run we counted no less 
than 52 deer. Had I the wizard pen of a 
Longfellow I could not find words to do 
justice to the charming pictures they made. 

But how different was the trip I made 
a few years later. The trout had all but 
disappeared from the brown waters of the 
river. The few remaining deer did not 
stand staring at us with a look of wonder 
in their great brown eyes, but went bound¬ 
ing out of sight at the first glimpse of 
our approaching boat. There were plenty 
of signs that there were still a sufficient 
number of these beautiful animals to attract 
the professional hunter, for between the 
Fence and Deer rivers, a distance of 5 
miles, we saw the decaying carcasses of 9 
deer, stripped of their pelts, lying on the 
shores of the Michigamme. Some of them 
were monster old bucks, others little suck¬ 
ling fawns; but all had been killed by one 
man, who bartered away his little soul for 
the pittance of silver he received for the 
hides of these gentle creatures. 

Michigan was tardy in recognizing the 
fact that the deer in the uoper peninsula 
need protection, but is trying hard to make 
up for the neglect, and now has good game 
laws. Despite these, however, and the 
vigilance of the game wardens, the pro¬ 
fessional hunter still thrives. *Tis true with 
not such great success as in former years, 
but he is still much in evidence. One of 
these hunters is reported to have killed no 
less than 72 deer during the summer of 
1898. 

But the absence of the game is the least 
noticeable change in the aspect of that 
country. The immense forests of pine that 
once adorned the banks of the river and 
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made such a noble background for the ever- 
changing panorama, have entirely disap¬ 
peared. In their place remain their ugly, 
charred and blackened stumps. It does 
not seem possible the hand of man could 
have wrought such a change in so short a< 
time. 

Nor have the pines been the only trees 
that have suffered, for the lumber-jack was 
closely followed by terrible forest fires that 
swept everything clean in the old chop¬ 
pings but the pine stumps. What were 
once beautiful groves of maple, birch and 
ash are left standing, but their branches 
do not respond to nature’s call at spring- 
tide and send forth tender young shoots. 
They are dead. The sap has been dried up 
in their veins by the fires. Such a scene 
is the sublimity of desolation. It is grand 
but depressing, and makes one feel as 
though he were walking through a neglect¬ 
ed graveyard. Even the birds seem to feel 


the desolation and do not tarry long in the 
withered branches of the trees. 

The elms, which are by far the hand¬ 
somest trees in Michigan’s forests, and 
worthy rivals of the pine for the title of 
king, are still standing, having thus far 
escaped the onslaught of the axe and with¬ 
stood the attacks of the flames. But they 
are doomed. The Indiana hoopmakers have 
discovered their existence, and are moving 
their mills to the upper peninsula. In a few 
years every elm that now stands like a 
grand old sentinel on the banks of the 
Michigamme will have gone into hoops to 
encircle the staves that hold annexation 
sugar. 

Even the hills of rock have not escaped. 
The miner heard of the dark reddish 
streaks that stained them and came with 
pick, shovel and drill. The ugly windlass 
stands above many a pile of broken rock, 
and does not improve the scene. 








JUNE DAYS ON THE UPPER PECOS. 

EDWARD G. TAYLOR. 

The Pecos river, in New Mexico, seems brook trout, and with a fly at that 
to be almost unknown to American ang- How'ever, as his ranch was only 30 miles 
lers. In 1889, Mr. W. W. Strong, of Chi- from the old town of Santa Fe, which I 
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WAITING FOR THE TRAIN TO GLORIETA. 

cago, invited me to visit that stream, as longed to visit, I accepted the invitation, 

he owned a large ranch near Glorieta, a saw the quaintest town in America, fished 

small station on the Santa Fe railroad. the Pecos river, and had such a delightful 

Mr. Strong is an ardent trout angler, time that I have returned to that locality 

but I thought he was joking when he in- every season since. 

vited me to New Mexico to fish for People who know the lower Pecos—^that 
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WHERE THE BROOK COMES IN. 


AMATEUR THOTO SY J. W. WTULlt. 


sluggish, muddy, alkaline stream that loiters 
through Southeast New Mexico and West¬ 
ern Texas—can scarcely realize the beauty 
of the upper Pecos. 

That river, from the old town of Pecos, 
7 miles from M^lorieta, to the*, source 
of the Mora rtver, a branch of the Pecos 
which joins that stream 20 miles above 
the Valley ranch, is beyond my powers of 
description. In the Northeast corner of 
New Mexico, near the Colorado State 
line, amid,shade and solitude, is a rock 
on whose face I have carved 3 words, 
“River of Humanity.” From beneath this 
rock emerges a tiny stream of clear, cold 
water, which winds and turns, finding a 
tortuous pathway between and around 
great boulders and roots of mountain 
pines. Every few rods it is joined by^van- 
other small stream, from the melted snow 
on the mountain top, or a spring. 

Flow'ing swiftly down a narrow, deep 
gulch, it tears and grinds out a wider 
path, until it becomes a full grown river, 
able to hew a mighty pathway to the sea. 
Its waters are the home of millions of 
beautiful black spotted brook trout, and 
the green fields and pastures which border 
its banks for hundreds of miles bear testi¬ 
mony to the great good it is doing for 
humanity. The fall of the Pecos river is 
about 65 feet to the mile, and all that one 
needs to do. to raise a crop, is to build 
a small dam across the river, above the 
ranch, dig a narrow ditch, called saka, in 


New Mexico, and turn the water into the 
fields. 

The nearest railroad station is Glorieta, 
on the Santa Fe, 7 miles from the Pecos 
river, near the little Mexican town of 
Pecos, one-half mile from Valley ranch. 
There is no hotel on the Pecos river, al¬ 
though visitors can find board wdth Mrs. 
C. A. Vilas. P. O. Willis, N. M., at $6 
a week. Mr. J. W. Harrison keeps a 
store at Glorieta, and he will accommo¬ 
date visitors over night and furnish con¬ 
veyances and drivers to take anglers up 
the river. A family named Windsor can 
care for a limited number of tourists. Their 
place is not far from where the Mora 
branch joins the Pecos, and the fishing 
there is excellent. 

Anglers wishing to fish the Mora river, 
above the forks, should provide tents and 
camping outfits. A number of American 
families have built handsome cottages 
along the river, during the past 3 years, 
which they occupy in summer. This re¬ 
gion is in the lower range of the Rockies, 
elevation 7.500. feet, which gradually in¬ 
creases in ascending the river until it 
reaches an elevation of 9,000 feet, near the 
Mora river. 

The Pecos is 25 to 60 feet wide, flows 
at a rate of 6 miles an hour, and has a 
great variety of what anglers term “fishy” 
water; that is, a long reach of shallow, 
riffly water, then a sharp bend terminating 
in a long, deep pool, the abiding places of 
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A CAMP VISITOR. 

the large fish. I usually fish these pools 
from down stream, using only one fly, 
which I snap sharply down on the surface 
of the pool many times, after which the 
fly is allowed to sink beneath the surface 
of the water and drift with the current. 
1 his is the process by which I catch most 
of my big trout, and even bass, and it is 
wonderfully eflfective. 

The Mora branch. 2 miles above the 
forks, is a stream of clear, cold water, 
rushing swiftly between narrow canyon 


walls. The water pours over a ledge of 
rocks, tumbling madly down into a series 
of pockets, or pools, where it churns into 
foam, then falls over another ledge into 
other pools and longer reaches of more 
quiet water. The trout there are of the 
black spotted variety, and they run in size 
from 6 to 12 inches. The pools swarm 
with them, and if the angler cares to use 3 
flies to the leader, he can hook 3 trout at a 
cast. I used to whip these pools from be¬ 
low, standing on some rock, from where I 
could see the trout in the pool above. 
Using one fly, I could usually teaSe the 
largest trout in the pool to rise to it. A 
royal coachman is the best killer, in that 
river. I have seen a lady stand at the 
edge of one pool in the Mora river and, 
using 3 royal coachmen flies as a lure, fill 
a 12 pound creel in one hour and 20 min¬ 
utes, with trout varying from 6 to 10 
inches in length. 

After reaching a point one mile below 
the forks, on the Pecos river, the pools are 
longer and deeper, and the fish are corre¬ 
spondingly larger. From that point down 
to Pecos I alternate between royal coach¬ 
man, professor, cowdung and gray hackle, 
tied to a number 6 or 8 hook. In Color¬ 
ado streams, the coachman is the fly, but 
a w’ell tied gray hackle is my favorite fly 
cm any New Mexico or Colorado stream. 
From a point 7 miles above Pecos to Val¬ 
ley ranch is my choice of the Pecos river 
fishing, and in June, after the snow water 



IN CAMP ON THE MORA. 


RHOTOOfARMft UNKNOWN. 
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TRYING FOR A BIG ONE 


has almost ceased discoloring the river, 
the water becomes very clear, taking on a 
deep, , transparent, greenish shade. Then 
the large trout will rise to the fly, and an 
expert can hook plenty of large fish. 
Every deep pool in the Pecos river, from 
old Captain Dalton’s place down to Valley 
ranch, contains big trout. I can whip any 
of these pools, during June and the early 
part of July, and catch trout running from 
}/2 pound to 3 pounds. I use a 4-ounce 
split bamboo rod, 8^ feet in length, a 
light, enameled fly-casting line, a 5-foot 
single gut leader, very thin, and only one 
fly. 

If there is any more exhilarating or 
healthful recreation than fly casting, with 
light tackle, thin rubber hip boots, under 
a New Mexican sky. and on the Pecos 
river, it is beyond my ken. The air is 
mild, yet tingles with ozone. This is truly 
the land of perpetual sunshine. A broad 
brhn straw hat affords sufficient shade for 
comfort, and 2 blankets were necessary to 
keep us warm at night, for the nights are 
cool in the mountains. 

I once spent a night at the house of 


Jose Gonsaulus, a Mexican. His ranch is 
10 miles up the river, from Valley ranch. 
I had the best room in the place, and they 
killed and cooked a kid for supper. The 
next morning my Mexican host drove me 
back to the Valley ranch in his wagon. 
As we reached the summit of the rocky 
road, I looked down into the valley 
below, and saw the river, with its green 
fringe of fields and meadows. At one 
long bend of the river the meadows were 
fairly alive with wild roses. 

It seemed impossible to leave this 
charming spot, so we lingered far into 
September. As I sat in the wagon, home¬ 
ward bound, once again we climbed the 
mountain roads. Then I saw the Mexican 
ponies, tied 5 side by side, trotting in a 
circle, trampling the grain. Women with 
black shawls over their heads stood in the 
doorways of the adobe houses, and waved 
us a parting salutation. The fleecy clouds 
hung like feathers over the mountains, 
that reached away, range bevond range, 
into unseen space. So we left this beau¬ 
tiful Pecos river region, hoping to return 
to it in 1902. 


Papa.—“Tommy, you mustn’t behave 
that way. Everybody will be calling you a 
little glutton. Do you know what that is?” 

Tommy.—“I suppose it*s a big glutton's 
little boy.”—Catholic Standard and Times. 
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THE OL’ MILL POND. 


GEORGE W. 

On these balmy summer mornings 
'Fore the sun is in the sky 
When the shadders turnin’ purple 
Tell that day is drawin’ nigh, 

Wi h a can of worms a squirmin 
Jist beside me on the ground; 

You are mostly sure to bnd me 
By the ol’ mill pond. 

Fer the shadowy reflection 
Of the clouds a-sailin’ by, 

A-tintin’ of the water, 

With the colors of the sky; 

An’ the cool ereen grass a-wavin*, 

In the medder jist beyond. 

Makes it mighty pleasant fishin’, 

In the ol’ mill pond. 

So with the robins chirpin’ 

In the harvest apple tree; 

An’ the orryole recitin’, 

Of his sweetest song to me; 

With the golden sun a-risin’, 

It’s jist fun to loaf around, 

An’ fish for perch an' mullets 
In the or mill pond. 


SLAW SON. 

Fer the stretch of dewy medders 
Full of misty lines all curves, 
Makes a mighty soothin’ poultice 
Fer a weary feller’s nerves; 

An’ I ’low if this aint comfort. 

Then it really can’t be found. 
When you ’re anglin’ fer mullets 
In the ol’ mill pond. 

Why! the very frogs a-croakin’. 

An’ the peepers’ pipin’ low, 

With the mooin’ ot the cattle 
In the pasture lot below; 

An’ the rumblin’ of the mill stones. 
As the water wheel goes round, 
Fill a feller with contentment, 

By the ol’ mill pond. 

So lavin’ on the grassy bank 
An’ takin’ of my ease. 

With the sunshine peepin’ shyly, 
Thro’ the branches of the trees; 
A-w^atchin’ of my bobbers. 

As they slowly drift around, 

I could jist fish on forever, 

In the ol’ mill pond. 
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I’M BUSY. 

yifippifa of Prize in Recreation’s 6th Annual Photo Competition. 
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A TRIP TO THE OLYMPICS. 


W. S. JONES. 


Toward evening, July 17th, *gg, I left 
my office, in gloomy meditation, and arriv¬ 
ing at home, was soon lost in the pages of 
July Recreation. I had been ill in early 
spring, was thin, and getting thinner. I 
resolved on a trip, and next morning called 
the ticket agent. Twenty minutes’ con¬ 
versation decided the matter; 5 minutes 
more and my ticket was made out for a 
trip to the Olympic mountains. 

Next morning, I took the boat, and was 
soon borne away from hot, dustv, smoking 
Akron. At Cleveland I boarded the 
“Northland,” of the Northern Steamship 
Co., and a few hours later we touched 
at Detroit, a city where cleanliness is held 
in high consideration. It is a real pleasure 
to go driving there; Detroit certainly has 
a broom that sweeps clean. Next came 
St. Clair flats, just in time for us to wit¬ 
ness the finish of a noble fight between a 
lucky angler and a 5-pound big mouth. 
The next day we touched at Mackinac. 
Up the St. Mary’s river the scenery is 
beautiful, and, as the channel is narrow 
there, the camera clicked every time we 
rounded a point. At 4 p. m. we found our¬ 
selves in the lock at the Soo. As soon as 
the gates were closed, we made a rapid 
trip heavenward, being hoisted 17 or 18 feet 
to a level with the waters of Lake Su¬ 
perior. As the sun went down, we glided 
gracefuly into those waters. The moon 
was full, and just enough breezj came 
over the sparkling waves to make one feel 
comfortable in a light overcoat. We gath¬ 
ered in knots of 3 or 4 on the deck, de¬ 
lighted with our surroundings, and drink¬ 
ing in the delicious ozone of the Northern 
woods. If one doubts the healing power 
of our Northwest, let him sail Superior or 
Huron for 3 days, and his doubt will 
vanish forever. 

Twenty-four hours after our departure 
from the Soo, we landed at Duluth, a 
busy city, some day to be magnificent. The 
following morning, we boarded the Great 
Northern Flyer, and were soon spinning 
along through Minnesota’s forests. We 
made a short pause at Bear lake at noon. 
Excepting at Blackfcet Reservation, the 
finest physically developed Indians seen on 
the trip were at Bear lake. They appear 
like fighters, and I am sure they are. What 
a loss it will be to us as a nation if Con¬ 
gress does not set aside this natural wood¬ 
land park for the preservation of wild ani¬ 
mal life. Every sportsman should use all 
fair means to attain this object. 

I pyey Great Northern, and 


returned by the Northern Pacific. We 
fairly flew across North Dakota, while 
rich prairies and vast acreage of wheat 
passed in review. On through Mon¬ 
tana, vlth her beautiful, rolling prairies, 
boundless pastures and countless herds. 
The sloughs were partially filled with 
water and myriads of wild fowl were 
seen there. Lazy jack snipe and fat 
plovers fairly made my trigger finger 
twitch. Thousands of young ducks were 
seen here and in North Dakota, some learn¬ 
ing to ily and some apparently but a week 
old. In the distance could be seen a 
herder on his rocking cayuse, rounding up 
a bunch of cattle; to the right a slinking 
coyote, making for a friendly ridge, and 
away to the left, through the blue haze, a 
great shapeless mass, our first sight of the 
Rockies. 

To a novice, it is worth the expense and 
weariness of 3 days’ travel to feel the 
thrill that goes through one’s frame at first 
sight of the Rockies. If one wishes to feel 
his own insignificance, let him camp in the 
mountains. Up, up, we went, over the 
summit just at sunset, and the shadows 
stole across the valleys, in the gathering 
twilight as we began the descent. Next 
morning we arrived ‘n Spokane Falls on 
schedule time. 

A few went North from that point; a 
few, including me, left that evening by 
sleeper for Portland, Ore.; but the greater 
number remained aboard, with Seattle as 
objective point. 

The ride down the Columbia was one 
never to be forgotten; the scenery was all 
that could be desired, but. gee whiz! the 
sand! It required a half hour’s sham¬ 
pooing, to get it out of my hair, and I 
have not so much as some others have. 

Portland, with her balmy air, beautiful 
roses, luscious fruits and kind welcome of 
friends, should have detained me a month, 
but I was there to restore my health, so in 
a week I was en route to Seattle. There 
I secured passage on the “Alice Gertrude” 
to Port Angeles, for it had long been my 
desire to wet a line in Lake Crescent. 

I was in error, and so w'arn others. Go 
to Port Crescent, if you wish to get into 
the lake by the easiest and quickest route. 
However, time was no object to me, and I 
shall always be glad I left the steamer at 
Port Angeles, for by so doing I met that 
genial gentleman, Mr. Burt Borrowman. 
He has a ranch in Eden valley, 9 miles 
back in the mountains. Nature in all her 
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true nobility is visible every foot of the 
way. Wild wood, wild berries, wild life; 
there’s nothing tame in the Olympics! 

Mr. and Mrs. Borrowman welcomed me 
kindly, and all the people who dwell in 
Eden valley I shall remember kindly. The 
latch string is always out up there, and 
their hospitality is proverbial. 

Burt and I daily took long rambles in 
the mountains, he with .30-30 strapped to 
his back, and I with camera and Horton 
rod, for we were in vicinity of bear and 
wildcats, and the best of trout streams. 
Deer abound in the mountains, but none 
was killed during my sojourn there, as it 
was before the season opened. 

We could shoot grouse, however, and 
usually killed one a day, that being all the 
meat vve required. They are big fellows, 
and get up lumberingly, yet get beyond 
range quickly. We enjoyed all kinds of 
trout, and the fruit was especially fine, as 
was also the delicious wild honey. One 
day Burt and I left the ranch on a fishing 
excursion to the famous Elwha river. We 
cut out several miles bv crossing cuts in 
the mountains by means of fallen trees. 
When we reached the Elwha, our trouble 
began. The river was a raging, nearly ice- 
cold, stream, 200 feet below us, with per¬ 
pendicular side walls. We managed to get 
down, by means of logs and clefts, about 
100 feet; then climbing into a tree, we 
began the descent. The base of this tree 
was on a slippery rock, near a likely look¬ 
ing pool for large trout. When I reached 
the lowest limb, I found I should need to 
drop a few feet. Getting around on the 
side farthest from the river, I let go, and 
dropped squarely on a wildcat! He was 
frightened, and with One leap disappeared 
into a cave, at the mouth of which he was 
lying. 

Dolly Vardens were jumping about, 
great big ones, but we did not take any of 
them; they had no relish for our flies. 
Aggravating? Have you ever been there? 

We stretched away for the moutl^ of the 
river, 6 miles to the straits of Juan De 
Fuca. We found the tide out, and as we 
had our shot guns, we enjoyed an hour’s 
sport with the snipe. We did not score a 
kill for every shot. I distinctly remember 
boring some lovely holes in the atmos¬ 
phere. I do not doubt that a Washington 
snipe, coming down the wind, covers space 
faster than shot that is pushed along by 
nitro. That accounts for some of our 
misses. “Scaipe! scaipe!” but we pass 
on, leaving the happy fellows behind us, 
for we have counted our bag; 6 apiece. It 
is enough, and anyhow we feel .sad over our 
wantonness. Twas the excitement that 
urged us to slay; next time we will leave 
our guns at home, and depend on the 
camera. 


Did you ever get truly leg^weary? I 
did on that occasion, and when the top Ox 
the mountain was reached, and a spring 
discovered, my joy was complete. I would 
walk 10 miles to-night to taste water from 
that spring! It was not like the stuff we 
call water here; it was more like wine. 

On the following day we had planned to 
cross the mountains to Lakes Sutherland 
and Crescent. Merrily we jogged along 
through the dense forests. Giant firs and 
cedars, 7 to ii feet in diameter at the base, 
and whose tops seemed to mingle with the 
clouds, blocked our way. Up we climbed, 
and our hearts were in tune with our sur¬ 
roundings. As we neared the top, we 
could almost touch the clouds with our 
hands, and the air was exhilarating. At 
the mountain top the sun burst out and 
millions of raindrops glistened a moment, 
ere they w’ere absorbed. Burt touched 
my arm, and turning. I beheld Sutherland 
at our feet, so peaceful, so far down, that 
as I bent over the ledge I drew back half 
dizzy. Lake Sutherland is a beauty spot, 
and so pleased us we forgot for the 
time that we had started for Crescent. 
We fished Sutherland with flies until noon, 
with indifferent success. 

About 2 p. m. I put out a trolling spoon, 
a common skinner, as an experiment. 
Soon there came a savage strike, a flash in 
the sunlight, and then war was on. The 
battle, however, was short. He was well 
hooked. I drew him in, killed him 
in mercy, and we put the spoon away. 
That was the most beautiful specimen IVe 
ever taken. I thought I had taken a blue- 
back, but have since been informed that they 
are known only in Crescent, 2 miles farther 
on. Its dull blue black, soft-tinted salmon- 
pink sides, and bright silver belly were 
identical with Crescent’s bluebacks. Our 
admirable hostess, Mrs. Wilson, weighed 
the trout. Its weight was 5 pounds. She 
baked it and served it with bread and wild 
berries, hot biscuits and wild honey. What 
a repast! We remained at Mrs. Wilson’s 
over night, and next morning went over 
to famous Lake Crescent. Blue as indigo, 
nestling among those great red and gray 
mountains, i<- has left its impression on my 
mind so distinctly that I can recall every 
detail of its 'auty and wild surroundings. 
For years ^ ‘'^u longed to behold k, and 
there I was, oounding over its almost im¬ 
measurable depths. All day we passed 
on the lake, part of the time in an open 
row boat, part of the day in the little 
steamer. We landed at last on the shore 
nearest Lake Sutherland. I backed from 
the presence of that charming lake as from 
a throne room. 

It was then time for me to return to the 
coast, and with mingled feelings of grati¬ 
tude and regret I bade Eden valley and its 
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kind people goodby. I remained a few 
days at Port Angeles, rowing, fishing and 
sailing, and met many genial and hospit¬ 
able town folks, whose kind words and 
gracious deeds are lovingly cherished. 

I was there but a few weeks, yet I re¬ 


turned robust, glowing with health, hard as 
nails and weighing 168 pounds. I have 
enjoyed the best of health ever since, 
though I have learned to take a 3 weeks' 
trip up the lakes each August to keep my¬ 
self in good condition. 


SPRING VOICES. 


A. m'eLRATH. 


Winter's frost-bound blast has softened; 

Snow and ice have left the lane; 

Brooks are full to overflowing 
With the residue of rain. 

Earth is warming in the sunshine, 

Old year's grass is drying out. 

Oft is borne on hazy azure 
Brownie mallard’s hearty shout. 

From the knoll in last year’s mowing, 
’Mong the members of his flock, 

’Cross the slough and mouldy fallow 
Booms the gallant prairie cock; 


And from posts of lofty vantage 
On the fence’s topmost rail, 

'Cross the field of last year's stubble 
Pipe the meadow lark and quail. 

Gentle voices of the springtime. 

You allure me from my work. 

Telling of what compensation 
You can give an office clerk. 

Then away with trade and barter! 
vVorry, take thyself away! 

For I love my mother. Nature, 

And ril visit her to-day. 



AMATEUR PHOTO IT DR.8N0W. 


DID YOU STEAL MY BREAKFAST? 
Made with Fremo Camera. 






HELD UP BY MOONSHINERS. 


r. E. ALLEN. 


The events I shall relate happened sev¬ 
eral years ago, but for reasons which will 
become apparent, I have heretofore deemed 
it unwise to give them too much publicity. 

I flatter myself I am as courageous as the 
average man, but I am sure discretion is 
sometimes the better part of valor, and that 
it is often wise to keep one’s word when it 
is pledged to a desperado. 

Five of us, including a negro boy, went 
on a 2 weeks’ camp hunt in the Gulf Ham¬ 
mock. That famous hunting ground is in 
Western Florida, and extends loo miles 
North and South. It is about 20 miles in 
width, densely wooded, and alive with game 
of many kinds. 

One bright October morning found us in 
the center of the hammock, our 2 tents 
pitched about 100 yards from the railroad, 
guns in order, dogs in good condition and 
all hands ready and eager for action. The 
whole morning was consumed in setting up 
camp. After lunch Donaldson, Dewson and 
I shouldered our guns and, taking the 
hounds, struck off into the forest in search 
of deer. 

Our progress was much retarded by the 
thickness of the undergrowth, but in half 
an hour we reached a slight elevation, 
where the ground was dry and compara¬ 
tively clear. Donaldson, who had hunted 
there before, pointed to a path which at 
that point diverged in 3 directions. He sta¬ 
tioned Dewson and me under 2 large oaks, 
in positions commanding the 3 paths. Then, 
cautioning us to keep quiet and not to get 
excited, he took the dogs and made a de¬ 
tour to drive the deer toward us. We had 
not long to wait before the hounds opened, 
at first indistinctly, then fainter and fainter, 
until the sounds were lost altogether. After 
a few minutes, which seemerd hours, we* 
caught the sound again, faintly at first, but 
growing louder, and we knew the dogs 
were coming in our direction. 

Presently a slight noise caused me to turn, 
and there, coming up the path was a buck 
and a doe, side by side. I barely had time 
to fire before a large tree would have hid¬ 
den them from me. It was a snap shot, 
but at the report of my gun the doe leaped 
into the air and fell dead. The buck 
sheered off as my companion fired, and 
went away on 3 legs. With a cry of “I got 
him!” Dewson ran after the buck, and both 
were .soon lost to view. 

Donaldson came up in a few moments 
with the dogs, and, after viewing,my prize 
and congratulating me, asked where Dew¬ 


son was. I said he had broken a buck’s 
leg and thought he could run him down. 
Donaldson blew his horn and Dewson an¬ 
swered far away. Donaldson laughingly 
said, “He may have caught him; I’ll go 
to see. Stay here until we come back.” 
And calling the dogs away from the dead 
deer, he started. 

The buck seemed badly wounded, as he 
left a trail of blood that was easy to follow. 
After I was left alone I could hear Donald¬ 
son’s horn for a short time, but could not 
hear Dewson’s answer, and finally the forest 
was as still as death. 

I bled the deer and tied the feet together, 
so I could slip them over my head and carry 
the carcass easily. Then I sat down to 
wait for my companions. I waited some 
time and blew my horn but got no answer. 
I repeated the blasts at intervals for about 
an hour, but still no response. As it 
began to grow dark I shouldered my deer 
and started, as I supposed, in the direction 
of our camp. There my troubles began. 

As I re-entered the undergrowth I found 
it difficult to proceed. The ground was soft 
and wet in places, and my feet often sank 
into the mud over my ankles. Occasionally 
a loop of vine caught me or the deer, 
and once as I stepped into a soft place 
my gun caught in a vine and I pitched 
headforemost into a hole, with the deer on 
my back. I was almost strangled before I 
could extricate myself; but I got out and 
struggled on until it became so dark I could 
no longer see my way. Having gained a 
co.nparatively dry spot I sat down to think 
things over. I supposed I was near camp, 
and blew my horn, but got no answer, ex¬ 
cept from the owls, with which the forest 
seemed to be alive. 

Seeing I was in for a night of it, I pro¬ 
ceeded to make myself as comfortable as 
possible. I gathered a lot of wood and 
made a fire. Though hungry as a bear I 
did not want to cut my deer, and was 
forced to content myself with my pipe. As 
I settled down with my back against a tree 
to study over the situation I heard the howl 
of a panther some distance away, probably 
at the place where I had bled the deer. I 
did not like that at all. I had a good gun 
and plenty of ammunition, but could not 
help feeling lonesome. To add to my dis¬ 
comfort I suddenly saw, directly in front 
of me. on the other side of the fire, a pair 
of blazing eyes. I immediately fired at 
them and they disappeared. 

Then to put my deer out of reach of 
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prowling animals I hoisted it and my gun 
into a tree by means of my belt and a piece 
of cord 1 happened to have in my pocket. 
After securing the carcass in a crotch, I 
found another place for myself, and pulling 
a lot of Spanish moss, I made a cushion, 
which gave me a comfortble seat. I then 
went down, rebuilt my fire and made 2 
others, so I had fires on 3 sides of the tree. 
Returning to my perch I entered on my 
vigils for the night. I fully expected a visit 
from the panther; and the longest night of 
my life was spent in that tree. Now and 
then a pair of shining eyes appeared, at 
which I promptly fired. Some time after 
midnight I wounded a skunk by one of 
these random shots, and the intolerable 
stench with which he repaid my aggression 
so nauseated me that I almost fell from the 
tree. Another of my shots must have hit 
a large animal of some kind, as I could hear 
it running away through the bushes. This 
was probably the panther. 

With this diversion and occasional trips 
to the ground to replenish my fires, I passed 
the night without a thought of sleep. With 
the first faint ray of light I lowered my deer 
and gun, and shouldering both, struck out 
in search of the camp. 

I don’t know how much ground I covered 
that morning, but I was dead tired when 
I saw, a short distance away, an opening in 
the forest, which 1 supposed was the rail¬ 
road. This encouraged me to renewed 
efforts. I soon reached the edge of the 
clearing and was surprised to find, not the 
railroad, but a rail fence enclosing a 20- 
acrc field of sugar cane. I was about the 
center of the field. The cane was consider¬ 
ably higher than my head, but I could see 
over the top of it the roof of a cabin, with 
smoke curling upward from the chimney. 
I congratulated myself on my great luck 
in having at last reached a human habita¬ 
tion, where I could obtain the rest and re¬ 
freshment of which I was so much in need. 

The cane was planted in rows sufficiently 
wide to admit of my crawling through it, 
and. with the deer and gun on my back, I 
made the journey for the most part on 
hands and knees. It was wearisome work, 
and I had to stop often to rest. Final¬ 
ly I reached the end of the row, and rising 
on my knees I parted the leaves of the cane 
and peered out. Imagine if you can my con¬ 
sternation when I saw a villainous-looking 
man standing about ^ paces from me, a 
Winchester rifle at his shoulder, with the 
barrel leveled straight at my head. He had 
heard the commotion I made in pushing my 
way through the cane, and taking me for an 
animal of some kind, was prepared to give 
me a warm reception. 

“Hold up, partner,” I cried; “don’t 
shoot!” 

“Drop that gun,” was his reply. 


I dropped it without ceremony. 

“Come out here.” 

I slipped the feet of the deer over my 
head and, rising, stepped into the open. 

“Hev ver got any more arms about yer?” 
the man asked. 

“No,” I replied; “nothing except my 
hunting knife.” 

“Wal, jes’ drop that, too; pitch it to’rds 
me.” 

I did as he ordered and assured him I was 
not looking for trouble of any kind. He 
told me to walk in front of him to the cabin. 
I did .so, and was met at the door by an¬ 
other man, who motioned toward a stool, 
and I sat down. 

“Now what are yer doin’ here?” said the 
man with the gun. “Tell it, an’ tell it 
straight, d’ye hear?” 

“Certainly,” I replied; “I am only too 
glad of the chance to tell it, but please give 
me a drink of water and something to eat 
first. I have been lost in the hammock 
since yesterday noon, and am so tired, 
sleepy and hungry I can hardly talk.” 

“Yer go on an’ tell yer story an’ ef we 
find yer all right, yer can have all yer want 
to eat and drink; but ef yer story aint 
straight, yer’ll git all the sleep yer want 
an’ yer won’t need nothin’ else. Do yer 
understand?” 

During this conversation I noticed a 
powerful odor of rum in the room. Cast¬ 
ing a rapid glance around, I saw a num¬ 
ber of new barrels, such as are used for 
shipping syrup. Outside was a mill for 
grinding cane, and, under a nearby shed, 
a small still or worm for distilling pur¬ 
poses. 

Though but a hasty glance, it was suf¬ 
ficient to show me the predicament I was 
in. I knew I was in the hands of moon¬ 
shiners ; that my safety depended on the 
simplicity of my story and my being able 
to verify it. So, bracing up, I told them in 
as few words as possible how I had come 
to the hammock with a party to hunt, where 
•our camp was and the names of my com¬ 
panions ; how I had been left alone in 
the forest, had passed the night in a tree, 
and how in my wanderings I had discovered 
their cabin and crawled through the cane 
in the hope of finding the friendly assistance 
which I felt sure they would extend to me. 
I finished by saying that my brother was 
conductor on the train which would pass 
through the hammock about noon and if 
they would see him, he could satisfy them 
that I was all right in every way. 

“Wal,” said the spokesman, “yer tell a 
purty straight story an’ I reckon yer’e 
all right. But look here! I’m goin’ ter 
find out, an’ ef ye’ve lied to us yer’ll 
never leave this cane patch. D’ye under¬ 
stand ?” 

I told him I understood and had no fear 
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of any investigation he might make. After 
telling his comrade to take care of me, 
went out. My guard took a small dipper 
from the wall and dipping it half full, from 
a tub containing several gallons of liquid, 
handed it to me. It was pure rum, but I 
drank it down, and nectar of *^he gods 
would have tasted no better at that time. 
I then begged I might have a short nap. 
The man threw a bed-spread over a lot of 
cane leaves in the corner of the room, and 
in a minute I was sound asleep. 

When I awoke the sun was well over 
to the West. Both men were present. They 
had eaten their dinner and put aside a 
bountiful supply for me. The food was 
coarse but wholesome, and I don’t know 
when I ever enjoyed a meal more. I iioticed 
the meat was fresh venison. After finish¬ 
ing my dinner and settling it with a dipper 
of rum and water, I turned to my captors 
and asked them what they intended doing 
with me. The man who had been away 
answered: 

“I have been to Otter creek and seen yer 
brother and I hev seen yer camo and hev 
found that yer story is correct. So yer can 
git in the cart whenever ye’er ready an* 
ril take yer to the railroad an’ show yer 
the way ter yer camp. But before yer go, 
let me tell yer: we are a makin’ of rum 
here and hev ter look out for ourselves. 
We know yer, know where yer live, and 
all about yer, an’ we’ve got friends in yer 
town. Ef yer ever tell anybody ye’ve been 


here or ever seen this place, ye’re a dead 
man. D’ye understand ?” 

I assured him I understood the whole 
thing and knew how to keep my mouth 
shut. I did not tell him, however, that in 
spite of his long hair and bushy whiskers 
1 recognized in him an engineer, who, a 
year or 2 previous had, while drunk, blown 
up his engine and lost his job. I announced 
myself ready to be off and climbed into the 
cart. He put in my deer, and getting in 
himself, drew the lines over the little old 
mule and headed for the forest. He made 
many turns through the woods, but fol¬ 
lowed no road and after a while stopped 
beside the railroad. He had said nothing 
all the way except to warn me of the cer¬ 
tain death that awaited me if I gave him 
and his partner away, even to the boys in 
camp. I got out of the cart and he told me 
to follow the track 500 yards and I would 
find the camp. Once more shouldering my 
deer and my gun I bade him good-bye, and 
in 10 minutes more received a hearty wel¬ 
come from Sam, who was the only man in 
camp when I arrived. The rest of the party 
were out searching for me. A few shots 
and incessant blowing of a horn by Sam 
soon brought them in, fagged by their long 
search, but much relieved at seeing me safe. 

I invented a story which satisfied them 
and made me the hero of the hour, without 
giving the moonshiners away; but I had 
the devil’s own time convincing the boys 
that they did not smell rum on my breath. 



AMATEUR rnoro BY F. N. WOOD 

TAKING A SUN BATH. 

pinner of ^6th Prize in Rbcrbation’s 6th Annual Photo Competition. 






FISHIN’ IN DE OLE MAINE WOODS. 


F.DWARI) BOURNE. 

Dcy’s a heap o’ fun fishin’ in dc ole Maine woods; 
Gittin’ ready by'm by. 

If you een’t much skecr'd gittin’ kotched out late, 
En yo’s done got plenty o’ dc right kin’ o’ bait, 

’Case it’s mighty ha’d to find, in a Prohibition State, 
Yo’ll git dar by’m by. 


W’at a heap er fun libbin’ in dc ole log camps; 

We’ll git dar by’m by. 

Dey’s de unly kin’ er chowder en de big slapjacks, 
En pork wif sses twell yo’ ole mouf smacks, 

Fo’ dey ain’t a blessed t’ing dat dc commissary laicks, 
di, we’ll rise en sing by’m by. 


Dey’s de bestest kin’ o’ sport in de streams en lakes; 

We’ll sing en shout by’m by. 

Dey’s a ma’ch froo dc woods en a buckbo’d ride, 

Er heap o’ good fishin’ en a boat wif er guide. 

An’ a monst’ous bully lunch w’en de fish am fried. 
We’ll sho’ly shine by’m by. 
















































WHAT BECOMES OF THE HORNS? 


M. A. 

I have been taking Recreation over 4 
years, and have noticed at different times 
articles on the disappearance of shed deer 
horns. While grouse shooting near Lake 


WILCOX. 

guide said porcupines. I enclose photo for 
inspection. You may readily see where the 
rodent got in his fine work on the different 
prongs. The teeth marks seemed to be 



Nippissing, last September, I found 2 shed 
horns, from different animals. One was 
found in a clearing and was not touched; 
but the other, found in dense underbrush, 
was badly chewed by some animal, the 


fresh, and, no doubt, it would not take long 
to entirely reduce the horns. I made mv 
negative with a Dallmeyer lens, indoors, 
15 seconds, 100 stop, with electric focusing 
lamp, cross light. 


Bell: I saw Tom Green and his wife 
out wheeling last night. 

Nell: Tandem? 

“No—baby-carriage.”—Exchange. 
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WINTER BLOOMING HUCKLEBERRY. ANDROMEDA. 

C. E. PLEAS. ^ 


One must see these blooming in their 
native haunts to appreciate their grace and 
beauty to the fullest. To do this one 
usually has to wade into the heart of the 
cypress swamps, and there, from a few 
inches above the water to lo or 20 feet 





A NATIVE OF FLORIDA. 


high, he will find them climbing the trunks 
of the largest trees, creeping in and out of 
the bark and clinging so closely as to ap¬ 
pear as if growing out of the wood. This, 
too, without roots above ground. How it 
passes under the tough, close-fitting bark 
of the cypress is a problem, yet it is diffi¬ 
cult to trace the stem, as there are no 
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leaves except on the young wood. The ac¬ 
companying photo illustrates the glossy, 
evergreen leaves, with rolled edges, but it 
can not do justice to the waxy, white 
blossoms. They are so clear as to readily 
show the stamens through the sides. In 
appearance they are the most delicate 
flowers imaginable, but in reality, they are 
exceedingly firm and retain their form and 
beauty for days after cutting, without wa¬ 
ter. The blooming period lasts 2 
months or more, January to April, and 
when a flower is done, it falls with as 
much noise as a big drop of water. There 
is no ‘edible fruit, but instead there arc 
dry seed pods. When a tree bearing one 
of these plants is cut down the plant takes 
possession of the decaying stump, rooting 
in the inner bark and sending up numer¬ 
ous stems, a foot or so high, laden with the 
tiny white bells. The photo is reduced 
about one-half. 


WHEN THE PERCH BEGIN T BITE. 

W. M. SCHULTZ. 

There’s a sort of dreamy feeling 
comes a-creeping over me. 

And I’d like t’ be a boy again. 

Just as 1 used t’ be. 

Get up early every day. 

Just as she’s getting light; 

Sneak out my pole and sail for th* creek 
When th’ perch begin t’ bite. 

Seems as though I can smell th’ wind 
That’s blowing from the wood, 

Full with the cedar’s pungent breath. 

My lord! but it does smell good 
And I’d like to be. 

Just once again, 

When the days are warm and bright. 

By the deep still hole 
Just below the dam. 

When the perch begin t’ bite. 

Let’s see. Train leaves at 7, 

That would put me there at 9; 

Go down first thing in the morning, 

By George! That would be fine. 

I wonder where my reel is? 

And which boy’s got my rod? 

Guess I could get a can of worms 
By pullin’ up some sod. 

Here, Jim, go up and get my grip; 

Step lively now and light! 

Your dad’s iroing back on his native heath, 
I’ll bet them perch ’ll bite! 



SHEEP OR GOAT? 


FRANK MELVIN. 


One day in November, 1901, George Reed 
and E. H. Underhill were hunting bear in 
the Sangre de Cristos, a spur of the Rocky 
mountains, which forms the Eastern boun¬ 
dary of the San Luis valley in Southern 
Colorado. When near the timber line they 
separated. Mr. Reed continued toward the 
lop of the range and soon left the timber 
far behind. When he reached an altitude of 
about 12,000 feet, the ground became much 
broken and rocky, which necessitated slow 
and careful traveling. While making his 
way cautiouslv over this broken country, 
Mr. Reed espied what he took to be a cin¬ 
namon bear cub, about 200 yards distant. 
The opDortunity for a shot being favorable, 
he immediately fired and the animal fell. 
At the sound of the rifle shot, 5 strange an¬ 
imals, resembling sheep or goats, sprang 
from among the rocks and started off up 
hill. Mr. Reed is an old-timer in that 
country, having hunted in the Rocky moun¬ 
tains 20 years; and after that long an ex¬ 
perience. to have a new animal sprung on 
him, right in the heart of his favorite hunt¬ 
ing grounds, was almost too much. He 
simply stood and watched them make their 
escape, without firing another shot. 

After his surprise had passed, with the 
fleeing animals, he advanced to the one he 
had shot and found that he had indeed 
killed a strange animal, that resembled 
both the domestic sheep and goat. He at 
once went in search of Mr. Underhill, who 
helped him take the animal home. Mr. 
Underhill being a taxidermist, mounted the 
animal life size and has it now in his pos¬ 
session, but still without a name. 

The animal killed resembles a domestic 
sheep, in being low and blocky-built, with 
short legs. It is a female, about a year and 
a half old, stands 25 inches high at the 
shoulders, its body being .10 inches in 
length from the point of the shoulder to the 
after part of the ham. The neck is short 
and extends straight out from the shoul- 
aers. there being no curve from the top of 
the head to the top of the hips. Its ears 
are about 3 inches long, are thin, and 


hang down close to the sides of the head. 
It has horns about 3 inches long, which ex¬ 
tend upward and backward from the top of 
the head. It has a heavy coat of fine wool, 
almost fur, slightly curled, 8 to 12 inches in 
length, extending down to the knees and 
hocks. In color it is light buff on the 
breast, seal brown on the shoulders, coal 
black around the central portion of the 
body, then seal brown merging into buff on 
the hind quarters. From the knees and 
hocks down, the hair is short and black, as, 
in fact, all the points are black; nose, tail 
and tips of the ears. While in general 
make-up it resembles a domestic sheep. 



its tail, which is short, its ears and its horns 
resemble those of certain families of the 
domestic goat. 

Mr. Reed claims that 2 of the 5 that 
escaped, were almost white, while the others 
were colored like the one secured. 

ANSWER. 

This is an exceedingly interesting find. 
The animal shown in the picture is a goat, 
not a sheep. It is apparently one of a 
flock that has resulted from a pair of do¬ 
mestic animals, previously kept in con¬ 
finement, but now run wild. Your careful 
and conscientious observations, and the 
thorough and painstaking manner in which 
you have followed up the discovery are 
most creditable to you.— Editor. 


“What prompted you to rob this man’s 
. till?” asked the judge of the prisoner. 
“My family physician,” was the reply. 
“He told me it was absolutely necessary 
that I have a little change.”—Opportunity. 
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A PROMINENT GAME PROTECTIONIST. 


Washington, D. C 

Editor Recreation : 

I am a member of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Territories to which was re¬ 
ferred the bill of Congressman Lacey which 
aims to provide a game law for Alaska. As 
I am deeply inter¬ 
ested in the cause 
of game protec¬ 
tion the Commit¬ 
tee selected me to 
write the report 
on the bill, which 
with the bill has 
been presented to 
the House for 
consideration. 

I enclose you 
herewith a copy 
of the Alaska 
game bill with 
the amendments 
proposed by the 
Committee, and 
no doubt some of 
the matter con¬ 
tained in the re¬ 
port or the bill 
may interest 
oiu* readers. Wc 
ope to pass this 
bill before Congress adjourns. 

With my best wishes for the great suc¬ 
cess of your splendid magazine, of which 
I am a regular reader and an enthusiastic 
admirer, I remain, 

Francis W. Cushman. 

Mr. Cushman is one of the youngest 
members of Congress, and a prominent 
member of the L. A. S. He lives at Ta¬ 
coma, Washington, and is therefore thor¬ 
oughly conversant with the needs of 
Alaska in the way of a game law. Mr. 
Cushman is fond of hunting and fishing, 
and had many interesting experiences 
before reaching a position in the American 
Congress. The following appears in the 
Congressional Directory: 

Born at Binghamton, Iowa, May 8, 1867; 
educated at the high school and Pleasant 
Plain Academy, he assisted himself in 
securing an education by working as a 
water-boy on the railroad in summer, at¬ 
tending school in winter. After the com¬ 
pletion of his school course he worked for 
a time as a section hand on the railroad. 
At the age of 16 he moved to Wyoming, 
where he remained 5 years working as a 
cowboy on a ranch, in a lumber camp, 
teaching school and studying law. He 
then moved to Nebraska and practiced 
law, afterward going to Tacoma, Wash¬ 


ington. He was elected a Member of 
Congress from that State in November, 
1898. 


THE FIERY GROTTO. 

DR. L. E. HOLMES. 

Near Bridgton pond, where strangers stray 
From city cares the summer’s day, 

A grotto lies secreted good, 

Around, above, with leafy wood. 

No passer-by along that way, 

Or poet musing on his lay, 

Or peddler with his ware’s display, 

But halting there entranced he stood 
Near Bridgton pond. 

Within all o’er the fiery spray 
Of sumach glows—a furnace play. 

I passed thro’ as Elijah would. 
Unscorched, except in burning mood 
To paint that fiery grotto gay 

Near Bridgton pond. 


A FUTURE GREAT. 

The 3-year old sportsman who poses in 
the accompanying photo, does not claim 
to have bagged the duck, nor does he ex¬ 
pect your readers to think so. When he 
becomes skilful enough to hit a ^eenhead 
on the wing with a .22 caliber rifle, he will 
want to have his picture taken in a boat, 
with a stretch of open water, button willows 
and rushes for a background. The truth 
is he cares little for either duck or gun, and 



AUATCW* PHOTO BY W. B. WIIB. 

FRANK. 


is willing to pose in the back yard, togged 
in overalls, the reward being a stick of 
candy immediately forthcoming. He 
is known by his little friends as Frank. 

W. B. Wier, Fort Smith, Ark. 



HON. FRANCIS W. CUSH¬ 


MAN, M.C. 


4.39 
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BUTCHERY IN OREGON. 


Following are letters received report¬ 
ing the work of some‘game butchers in 
Portland : 

Enclosed find clipping from the Orego¬ 
nian of November 14th. These are some of 
our “sportsmen " in Portland. Mind, not 
market hunters. This has been going on 
for years, and there are plenty more 01 the 
same calibre. These people will sneak in 
the back door of the market, sell ducks, 
and then howl about market hunters. 


tention to it. I do not believe in killing 
just for the sake of killing. 

Olnas, Portland, Oregon. 

The clipping to which Olnas refers is 
as follows : 

The Deer Island Sporting Club has, at Deer Island, 
36 miles below Portland, on the Columbia river, a 
game preserve comprising 3,500 acres. The greater 
portion is covered by lakes, ponds and sloughs, the 
favorite resort of water fowl of all kinds. 

The club shoots every Sunday. At their last shoot 
they bagged 395 ducks, mostly mallards, but includ- 



1 have seen passenger pigeons in countless 
thousands. Where are they nowr Also 
have I seen the buffalo disappear from the 
face of the earth; the antelope nearly fol¬ 
lowing suit; and if these people are not re¬ 
stricted, where will our ducks be in a few 
years? I gave up hunting 20 yeap 
ago because I have not the heart to kill 
things that enjoy life as well as you and I 
do. I have never meddled with anybody’s 
afiairs, but w^hen it comes to such wanton 
slaughter, I feel it my duty to call your at- 


ing specimens of every species of duck which visits 
this region, from a teal to a canvasback. 

Under separate cover I mail you copy of 
photograph of some bristlebacks. These 
swine are business men and clerks occu¬ 
pying good positions, but they can not 
afford to hunt ducks on a preserve without 
killing the limit and selling them on the 
market to pay the expense of their de¬ 
structive work. 

Each year that the State Legislature 
meets brings better laws and more Recre- 
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ATiON readers. Scarcity of game sets the 
sportsmen thinking, and in Recreation 
they find a remedy. 

C. N., Portland, Oregon. 

On receipt of these reports I wrote the 
men mentioned, asking for confirmation. 
One of them replied as follows: 

We did make quite a killing the day you 
refer to, but not to the extent stated. 
Nine of us killed 289 ducks. We sent 180 
ducks to the Children’s Home, Good Sa¬ 
maritan Hospital and St. Vincent Hospital, 
of this city. 

C. N., Portland, Oregon. 

ANSWER. 

The fact that you gave a lot of the ducks 
to certain hospitals does not mitigate your 
sin in the least. This is an old excuse, and 
has been put up by hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of men before you. It is sim¬ 
ply stretching the cloak of charity to cover 
sins that have been going on since the be¬ 
ginning of the world. It is a wonder the an¬ 
cient garment was not tom to pieces hun¬ 
dreds of years ago. Children do not appre¬ 
ciate game birds. Those children would 
have been just as well pleased if you had 


sent them a few carcasses of veal or mutton 
or a few quarters of beef. So would the 
doctors and nurses connected with that 
institution; and those animals can be re¬ 
produced by the farmers and ranchmen in 
your State every year. The ducks you 
killed do not belong to your club simply 
because they stop tnere in their Northern 
and Southern flights to feed and rest; nor 
because you bait them there with grain and 
shoot them when they go to get their break¬ 
fast. These birds belong to the sportsmen in 
general, and this great army of good men 
will scarcely concede the right of a few 
members of your club to slaughter 289 of 
these birds in a single morning under the 
flimsy pretext that they are to be given to 
some charitable institution. 

Howev’^er. the killing was not so disgrace¬ 
ful as the display you made of your vanity 
and your swinishness by stringing up these 
birds and standing yourselves up about 
them to be photographed. That was a 
most disreputable piece of work and I am 
glad to have a chance to show the world 
how infamous a lot of men can look when 
they show up in their real characters. 

Editor. 



AMATEUR PHOTO tV J. RAUER. 


HEN HAWK. 

Winner of 2xst Prize in Kbcreation's 6th Annual 
Photo Competition. 


THE TREE THAT INFLUENCED ME 
MOST. 

Let others sing in praise of men, 

Of art and books galore; 

My song shall be of impress deep 
Wrought by the woodland’s store. 

Of aspirations that the oak 
Taught from her acorn small; 

Of perseverance that my soul 
Learned from the chestnut tall. 

The maple fair, the stately pine, 

Each willow by the brook 

Guided my childhood’s careless thought 
In upward ways to look. 

But vet ’tis true beyond dispute, 

As memory’s leaves I search, 

The tree that influenced me most 
Was mother’s little birch. 

Sarah A. Faunce, in Life. 


Lobsters usuallv don’t agree with us. 
Indeed, about the first mark of a lobster is 
his not agreeing with us.—Puck. 









FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 


The man who quita when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman. 


WHEREIN BLOOD WAS WRONG. 

Unionville, Ohio. 

Editor Recreation : 

I notice in February, 1902, Recreation 
the letter received by Mr. Pratt, chief 
warden of the Michigan Division of the L. 
A. S., from a Mr. Blood, of Conneaut, 
Ohio. This letter is unique and interesting. 
I also read with interest your editorial on 
the letter, and I take the liberty of writing 
you in regard to your roast, especially as I 
am much interested in your publication, 
not having missed a copy since 1896. I am 
unacquainted with Mr. Blood, but I know 
a number of such old gentlemen, who are 
illiterate and uneducated, for the reason 
that at the time they should have been ob¬ 
taining an education they were helping to 
make a garden of this wilderness; and it 
is due, in a large part, to these same back¬ 
woodsmen that we have such a country as 
the famed Western Reserve, which is noted 
for the wealth and refinement of its rural 
and city population. I know that these old 
sportsmen love to hunt as long as life lasts, 
for it was born in them, and I also think 
that as law-abiding sportsmen there can be 
no fault found with them. It makes no dif¬ 
ference what vintage his bed quilts were 
grown in, or how many patches he uses on 
his bullets. He is usually a man who can not 
spend his hundreds or thousands of dol¬ 
lars each season on his hunting trips, and 
does not feel like paying a guide to do 
something that he can do better himself; 
but he does love to hunt. Mr. Blood, wish¬ 
ing to abide by the game laws of Michigan, 
^'rites a gentlemanly, if an illiterate, letter 
to a man who is in all probability paid a 
salary to furnish to the pubhe just such in¬ 
formation as he asked for. It is, in my 
opinion, not only unbusinesslike, but un- 
gentlemanly in Mr. Pratt to send you the 
letter for publication. You know it is not 
the man who uses a muzzle loading gun 
who kills the game. It is the man who 
goes into a blind with 2 or 3 modern guns 
and a man to load and clean them for him, 
who kills his 75 to 100 ducks in a few 
hours* shooting; or the man who hires one 
or 2 guides to show him a deer, and *‘who 
would not know a red squirrel from a rab¬ 
bit unless told the difference by a guide.** 
I am in favor of strict game laws, and do 
not stand up for the violation of the game 
laws of any State, no matter if unjust. 
When the editor of Recreation roasts a 
man because he wishes to obtain informa¬ 
tion in regard to the game laws, even if he 
is illiterate, is from the country, does not 


use the latest Abercrombie sleeping bag. or 
the most modern small bore rifle, the editor 
is in rather poor business. I, therefore, take 
the liberty of expressing to you, and I 
hope to all Recreation readers, my dis¬ 
pleasure at the appearance of so unjust an 
article in the official organ of the L. A. S. 

Jay C Goddard. 
answer. 

I did not criticise Mr. Blood because he 
asked for information about the game laws, 
but because he complained that the laws of 
Michigan did not allow him to sell game. 
He said he had previously sold all the game 
he killed, except one ham which he tried to 
bring home each year, and which was, very 
properly, seized and confiscated by the 
game warden. Mr. Blood says, in effect, 
that he must kill the 3 deer allowed him by 
the law, if he goes to Michigan, and inas¬ 
much as he is not allowed to sell it or 
bring it out, must leave it on the ground to 
rot. It is this inordinate thirst for blood 
which I, in common with thousands of 
decent men, object to. I am trying to con¬ 
vince all sportsmen that true sport is not 
regulated by the size of the bag; that a 
man may have fun in the woods in other 
ways than in killing to the full limit of the 
law or even beyond it. 

You are in error in assuming that Mr. 
Pratt is paid a salary for furnishing in¬ 
formation to the Dublic. On the contrary, 
he works for nothing, boards himself and 
pays his own expenses. He is the Chief 
Warden of the Michi<yan Division of the 
Ivcague of American Sportsmen, and, like 
thousands of other members of it, is spend¬ 
ing his time gratuitously and investing his 
money in the work of protecting the game 
and educating the public to higher lines of 
sportsmanship. He answered Mr. Blood’s 
letter promptly and fully, then sent it to me, 
because he thought it might prove interest¬ 
ing to the thousands of readers of Recrea¬ 
tion; and so it has.— Editor. 


CONNECTICUT GAME LAWS. 

Norwich, Conn. 

Editor Recreation : 

Our last Legislature made a bad mess 
of the game laws, in that the opening and 
closing days of the season were not well 
defined. It repealed an old law, overlooked 
another and substituted still another, so it 
is impossible to determine which is effect¬ 
ive. I talked wdth several lawyers on the 
subject and their opinions differed widely. 
Some said the season was October 15 to 
December 15; others, October i to Decern- 
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ber I; and some said to January i. 
In fact, the above 5 dates were ar¬ 
ranged in every possible combination and 
the same insisted on as being the final solu¬ 
tion of the problem. The learned men who 
framed the law undoubtedly intended to 
make the open season October i to De¬ 
cember I, and so it was at last interpreted. 
The bag of ruffed grouse was limited to 5 
a day for one man, 36 in the season; an 
excellent provision. 

There is practically no shooting before 
October 20th, on account of the leaves still 
hanging on the trees. I know of no one 
who killed more than 3 grouse in one day 
before that date, and it was not because the 
birds were not plentiful. The first day I 
went out I raised no less than 50 grouse, 
more than I had ever seen here before. 
I only got 5 shots, however, killing 2 birds, 
and I had as careful a dog to aid me as I 
have ever owned. The birds were wild 
and no dog or man could get within range 
of them. So practically the open season is 
but little more than a month. When the 
law allowed shooting in December more 
birds were killed then than in October and 
November combined. The cold would 
drive them into the swamps, and they 
would lie until almost trodden on. This 
year they stayed in open woods. They got 
the best of the market hunter even, and 
with more birds than ever to start with 
there ought to be a great increase next 
spring. 

Bob Whites were plentiful in the spring, 
but not during the fall. I am at a loss 
to account for their disappearance. Wood¬ 
cock were plentiful. I shot ii one day dur¬ 
ing the flight, and 10 another, and stopped 
both times before I had hunted half the 
ground I started out to work. They were 
small and poor in spite of their abundance. 

TheJLegislature should leave the law as it 

is, and devote its energy to enforcing what 
is already good enough. What is most 
needed is a real, live, wide awake warden 
or 2. Of course if the sale of game could 
be stopped altogether that would be perfec¬ 
tion. but I despair of that at present. Thor¬ 
ough enforcement of the present laws 
would be a great step. Game is sold in 
large quantities in this city now, even 
though the law prohibits the possession of 

it. Thousands of birds are shipped to New 
York during the season from this county. 
One man boasted that he shipped more than 
1,000 grouse and quail last year. Agents 
represeniting New York dealers go all 
over the country offering large prices for 
game. I would be willing to wager that 
I destroyed 50 snares while out hunting the 
first of the season. A good warden would 
get on to these things, wouldn’t he? In a 
nearby town a deputy was appointed the 
other day, and he immediately went to work 


for all there was in it. He snared a few 
birds himself for a starter, and then went 
around sticking them in some other fellow’s 
snares. Then he would arrest his victim, 
prosecute him, and pocket half the fine. 
He is making a good living out of it, I do 
not doubt. Lorenzo Blackstone. 


A GROUND SHOT; WITH REASONS. 

Lubec, Me. 

Editor Recreation: 

On the evening of October 30 I hap¬ 
pened to drop into the hardware store and 
found Jacko, as the boys call him, just 
bristling for a hunt. He proposed that we 
start at 3 a. m., in order to be in the woods 
around Porcupine hill when the grouse 
began to feed. We arranged to have the 
night watchman call us at 2.30 the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

At the agreed hour we struck off across 
tlie fields in the moonlight, and both en¬ 
joyed the 2-mile walk to Porcupine. Jacko 
chose the North and I the South side of 
the hill, and we entered the woods. I 
skirted the edge a short distance and then 
followed an old wood road that carried me 
back 2 or possibly 3 miles. Going in 1 put 
up a few birds, but it was not yet light' 
enough to shoot. 

On the way back I saw, and shot on the' 
ground, a splendid bird, as plump as he' 
could be. I presume some Recreation 
readers will be horrified at my shooting a, 
bird on the ground; but opinions differ as 
to what is really sportsmanlike. As yet I 
fail to see that the wing shooters are any 
better than I am when they employ a dog 
to find and flush the birds. Almost anyone 
can shoot the limit if he has a good dog. 
When a man finds his own game, the bird 
stands a far greater chance to get away. 
In thick cover a good shot does well to 
bag one out of 10 birds flushed, doing his 
own hunting. With a dog a poor shot 
ought to get half the birds. When a 
ruffed grouse goes up from under a man’s 
feet without warning it takes a mighty 
cool hand to stop it. If I can still-hunt a 
good shot I take it, whether sitting or 
flying, and shall do so as long as other men 
use bird dogs. I do not class such men with 
ferret hunters, but the difference really is 
one of degree, not kind. 

Continuing my hunt, I came out at nearly 
the same place where I went in. Seeing 
nothing of Jacko, I struck across a clear¬ 
ing for a spot that I thought might hide a 
bird or 2. On the way I saw a porcupine 
taking his breakfast, and going along as 
ouietly as possible I came right up to him. 
The look of surprise he gave me caused 
me to laugh outright. He was an enor¬ 
mous old fellow, and I think would weigh 
50 or 60 pounds. He did not appear afraid 
of me, and I got down on my knees and 
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stroked him with a small stick. The boys 
told me after I got back that I should have 
shot him, but I do not kill everything I 
see in the woods. I am glad I let him go; 
I may want to play with him some other 
morning, for we had a good time, and he 
seemed to enjoy it as much as I. 

Not being able to find Jacko, I started 
for home, with one bird out of 4 flushed, 
and was in the office at 8 a. m. doing busi-' 
ness. W. G. Fanning, D. D. S. 


A TURKEY HUNT AT RUM POINT. 

Bunk’s branch and Josh’s branch meet 
at Rum Point and empty into the St. John’s 
river through a thick swamp of cabbage 
palmetto and cypress trees. It is just the 
place for an old gdbbler to show you what 
he knows. 

Dan, Tanner and I left home on horse¬ 
back about 9 a. m., and arrived at the hunt¬ 
ing ground by noon. After we had selected 
a place for camp we started out in different 
directions. Dan went West; Tanner, East; 
and I went down by Bunk’s branch. I 
found plenty of fresh signs and sat down 
to t^ my skill at calling. If you think 
sucking on a pipe stem or turkey bone in 
any key you may happen to strike is all 
that is required you will find yourself 
mistaken when you come to try it on a 2 or 
3-year-old gobbler. At every false note you 
make you will see his neck stretched, and 
saying “tuck, tuck,’’ he will take a few 
steps in the other direction. 

While I was seated on a log, waiting and 
watching, I heard the report of a gun just 
above me, and, thinking it might drive 
something my way, I remained quiet. Then 
I heard a second, third and fourth report. 
Wondering what it could mean, and know¬ 
ing this was Dan’s first turkey hunt, I 
started for the place where the last report 
sounded. Reaching there I found Dan 
greatly excited. 

“Where was I?” he shouted. “Where 
was I sitting?’’ Just then a hen flew from 
a tree she had pitched in during the bom¬ 
bardment, and bang! went Dan’s gun into 
the ground. 

“There goes another!’’ he cried. “Take 
me to the place where I was sitting. There 
were 5 or 6 walked right up to me.’’ 

All the damage he had done by his fusil¬ 
lade was to cut off a branch of palmetto 
3 inches in diameter. Tanner came to camp 
at sundown with 2 gobblers. My only shot 
was at a bird at long range that Dan had 
scared half to death. 

Next morning we started at daybreak to 
catch the birds on the roost. As before, we 
went in different directions. I managed 
to get a hen within gunshot and killed fcr, 
and Tanner shot another. But Dan looked 
Wue. He s^id; 


“I was lying flat on my stomach with ijiy 
gun standing against a tree about 6 feet 
away, when 4 turkeys, with their heads to¬ 
gether, looked over the blind at me, not 10 
feet away. And I lay there afraid to 
breathe and watched them walk off.” 

I asked him why he did not jump up 
quickly and fire before they could get out 
of range. 

“Thunder!” said he, “I never thought of 
thatl” H. B. Beidler, Chuluota, Fla. 


STATUS OF THE ALLARD HERD OP 
BUFFALO. 

Missoula, Mont. 

Editor Recreation; 

I have had a long talk with one of the 
Allards, relative to the buffalo herd. 

Charles Allard, Sr., died some years ago, 
and his estate was in court for settlement, 
a decision having been rendered about a 
year and a half ago. The family con¬ 
sisted of a widow, 2 sons, now both of age, 
and a daughter who is yet a minor. The 
widow has since married again. The buf¬ 
falo herd was owned conjointly by Allard, 
Sr., and Michael Pablo. Shortly after the 
decision of the court, making division of 
the property, Joseph Allard sold to C. E. 
Conrad, of Kalispell, 38 head of buffalo, 
which have been placed on Conrad’s ranch. 
Last week Joseph Allard delivered 5 cows 
and 3 bulls to parties in Iowa H-e told me 
he had 9 mere sold, and, I believe, not yet 
delivered. New York parties have taken 2 . 
This makes a total of 57 I know of sold by 
Toe. The share of Charles, has, I am tola, 
been sold to the Northwestern Live Stock 
Association, and, I understand, will remain 
on the reservation, except as taken out for 
exhibition purposes. The daughter’s share 
is not yet sold. 

Deducting all the animals sold, there will 
yet remain in the hewi 220 full-blooded ani¬ 
mals and 65 head of graded stock. The 
larger portion of these belong to Michael 
Pablo, who had a half interest with Allard. 
Pablo holds a high valuation on his ani¬ 
mals ; perhaps high enough to permit 
heavy sales. Last year there were 65 calves. 
About half the cows have calves each 
year. The fertility of the herd does not 
seem to be on the decrease, and the pro¬ 
portion of calves is as great as in past 
years, as nearly as I can find out. Mortality 
among calves is about the same as for do¬ 
mestic animals. The cows that are half- 
breeds are fertile with either buffalo or 
domestic bulls, but I am unable to find that 
the same is true with graded bulls with 
buffalo or domestic cows. 

While the herd is being broken into 
badly, it would appear that many years 
must elapse before it is entirely dispersed. 
Fifty or mor^ may be sold annually wi^h RQ 
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decrease in the numbers of the herd. It 
is well cared for and looked after. 
The animals are made to know man. Yes¬ 
terday, at Plains, 2 buffaloes were killed for 
Rowley, of New York, and Allard himself 
killed one. It seemed a pity to see them 
shot down in a corrall, surrounded by a 
gaping crowd of curiosity seekers. 

M. J. Elrod. 


AT OCOSTA BY THE SEA 

For a long time I had been promising 
myself a trip to Ocosta, by the sea, and a 
duck hunt on South bay, an inlet of Gray’s 
harbor. So with black Bruce, Sam and I 
boarded the train at Elma, full of hope and 
sure of a good time. Arrived at our des¬ 
tination, as far as railway communication 
was concerned, we found a hotel, par¬ 
took heartily of supper, persuaded the cook 
to feed the dog, and went out to talk hunt 
and engage a guide and a boat. 

We were out betimes in the morning and 
started for South bay on a full tide. At 
the duck grounds our guide discharged 
himself and we set out to shoot ducks. Of 
all that we that day encountered, mud 
came first, water second, grass third, and 
ducks fourth; but the sun shone and the 
ducks flew high. We waded mud, pulled 
the boat, hid in the grass and shot ducks 
until 6.30 p. m. At that hour we collected 
our kill ai\d turned the prow of our boat 
homeward. It was a grand experience, 
that pull of 4 miles under a cloudless sky 
with a big moon and the great double 
beacon of the Westoort lighthouse wink¬ 
ing its eyes at us alternately all the way 
back to Ocosta. Great swells coming in 
from afar tossed our frail boat as if it had 
been a feather. So rough it was that when 
we had made fast to the dock we could 
scarce keep our feet. The only way to 
reach the too of the d^ck was by a per¬ 
pendicular ladder some 20 feet long. 
Up that I climbed with both guns and the 
ammunition, while Sam made one end of 
a rope fast to the dog’s collar. He then 
tossed up the loose end of the rope to me 
and I hauled Bruce up in a jiffy. Then 
Sam, though I ought not to tell, said he was 
seasick, and I had to go down, scratch 
around in the boat and get up the ducks. 
That done we hied us to the hotel and ate 
supper. 

We were up early next morning and 
walked far out on the long wharf to take 
a final look at the breakers rolling in from 
the mighty Pacific before we took the 8.30 
train for home. What about the ducks? 
Well of that I am loth to speak. Truth to 
tell, Sam has the better gun and is a better 
.shot than I, and so killed more ducks. But 
begr in mind we are not game hogs. 

X- A-j Elipa, Wash. 


BOYS AGAINST SPARROWS. 

Naturally a good many “don’ts” creep 
into Recreation besides its standing ad¬ 
monition, “Don’t be a razorback”; and 
sometimes 1 notice an equally meritorious 
“do.” One example I wish particularly to 
applaud. It is the story in February 
issue of the little boy who loaded his shells 
with mustard and ground-raked English 
sparrows, an act as commendable as it was 
unsportsmanlike. Please, Mr. Editor, give 
us more stories of that sort and print them 
in capitals. Every small boy reader of 
Recreation is its sworn disciple, and I 
hope you will continue to turn their will¬ 
ing minds toward the undoing of the spar¬ 
row. 

I live in a large old fashioned house, the 
windows of which are ornamented with 
the deep mouldings and arched caps once 
so popular. In mouldings and arches the 
sparrows built nests year after year, de¬ 
spite all manner of neck-endangering ex¬ 
ploits to dislodge them. Our verandas and 
blinds were calcimined with filth, our gar¬ 
den was stripped of peas and corn, and 
our poultry was robbed of food by swarms 
of feathered pests. In vain I tried to poison 
them: they soon learned what to avoid and 
did it religiously. 

It was then that I found an efficient ally 
in the son and heir of the house. He was 
pompously proud of his first air gun, and 
to him I preached a crusade against the 
sparrows, cheerfully furnishing all the 
shot he could use. It took some time to 
perceptibly diminish the number of our 
enemies, but he kept at it. I could not tell 
now how many he has killed, but he 
thought it an off day when he could not get 
10 or 12. He has become the ov.mer of a 
double barreled shot gun and a rifle, but 
as he can not use these within the city 
limits, he still picks off the sparrows with 
a first class air gun. 

He has, virtually, cleaned the place. The 
sparrows all know that gun. Seldom 
more than one or 2 are seen in the yard, 
and no man ever got out of the way of a 
grizzly more willingly than those sparrows 
vanish when the boy appears in the yard 
with a gun. Boys may never be able to kill 
all the English sparrows, but they can make 
a beginning. 

Slaude Meredith, Dubuque, la. 

CLOSED MARKET EFFECTIVE. 

We may yet live to see the market for 
game a thing of the past. The thing which 
has been, is, and always will be the key¬ 
stone to not only this arch, but all others 
in this world is the desire of all to get 
money. If it can be got by killing the last 
deer, antelope, or elk for the market, or 
the last bird for the millinery store, some¬ 
body is goin^ to find a way to $upply that 
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market. As long as a market for game 
exists so long will there be an incentive 
for the pursuit of game, and some way 
will be found to smuggle a large proportion 
of it to those who will pay the price. 
All the protective associations and game 
wardens in the world can not stop it en¬ 
tirely. To try to stop the slaughter of 
game through laws restricting the bag and 
the season, without first closing the mar¬ 
kets, is like trying to build a wall from the 
top down. It might be done, but a lot 
of time and money will be wasted in the 
attempt. Since the Lacey bill was passed, 
and the sale stopped in our State, less 
game is being killed. Men who were for¬ 
merly market hunters, doing nothing else 
from September i to December i, and 
after that spending their Sundays in kill¬ 
ing for the market, which seemed to be as 
open after the season closed as before, 
have been put out of business. They now 
hold -down a job at any old price, hunting 
little, simply because there’s no market. 
Under the Lacey law and our laws com¬ 
bined, we can make it so hot for a Michi¬ 
gan violator that he will think Hades an 
icebox as compared with this State. The 
result is that we are having less chances at 
violaters than formerly, but are getting a 
bigger percentage of convictions. Now¬ 
adays when our game wardens get after a 
man his “goose is cooked” so often that 
others stop taking chances. Any other 
method will be slow, tedious, expensive 
and inefficient. 

J. K, Pratt, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FROM EAGLE PASS TO TAMPICO. 

I Spent Some* weeks last winter hunting 
in Mexico. On the way down I stopped at 
Eagle Pass, Texas, and camped 3 days with 
Messrs. Bonnet and Delsalona, who are 
the best hunters at that place. We were all 
armed with Savage rifles, as were most of 
the sportsmen we met. Our camp was in 
the brush about 15 miles from Eagle Pass. 
All night we could hear bucks fighting in 
the woods, and coyotes kept up a continual 
howl from 10 o’clock until dawn. On the 
first morning of our stay we found a buck 
near camp. He was at the opposite side of 
an open space about 80 yards wide. I aimed 
just forward of the point of his shoulder 
and fired. The buck ran a few feet an-d 
dropped. Delsalona came running up and 
asked if I got anything. “Surely,” said I, 
as coolly as if I had done nothing all my 
life but shoot deer. In fact, however, it 
was the first wild -deer I ever saw. 

The region is an ideal one for hunting. 
Deer are abundant, the brush is not too 
thick and there are plenty of water holes. 
There are blue quails w'ithout number, and 
a few Bob Whites. Ducks may be had, 
during theif season, at the water I^oles. 


From Eagle Pass we went to Tampico, 
Mexico. The intervening country consists 
of mountains and valleys. The lower levels 
are densely covered with brush and cactus, 
and abound with deer, panthers and bob¬ 
cats. About 20 miles South of Victoria 
there is also abundance of large game, but 
hunting must be done at night with a jack- 
* light. In the lagunas all along the coast are 
thousands of ducks, geese, herons and 
aquatic birds. 

Mexico has no game laws that I could 
discover. The Visitador Politico will give 
a permit to shoot on the lagunas and 
rivers, and it is considered polite to ask 
permission before hunting on fenced 
ground. Above all don’t try to bully the 
natives lest your life insurance people have 
to cash your policy. 

Dr. M. C. Hoag, Nevada, la. 


FEED THE BIRDS. 

The cause of the persecuted birds ap¬ 
peals to me strongly, and with pleasure I 
have noticed an increase in the number 
of birds this winter. The year before last 
there were none about us; last year a few 
came to us for shelter and to be fed; this 
year fewer are being killed. During the 
winter storms, no doubt, the little birds 
we fed would otherwise have perished, 
as thousands did, throughout the country. 
The air would at times be full of birds 
coming to feed; the j uncos, sparrows, blue- 
jays, andean occasional purple finch, on the 
porch after bread crumbs, nuts or cracked 
corn. The nuthatches were also interested 
with the woodpeckers in the suet we had 
nailed to the trees. The little brown creep¬ 
ers were very independent, coming to the 
closely neighboring trees but not seeming 
to depend on us as the other birds did. 
I wish lovers of nature would awaken to 
the needs of the birds during such storm 
periods, when the seeds of the meadow 
grasses are icebound and the table of the 
birds is so sparingly spread. There are 
majiy tragedies in their little lives and 
some of them might be prevented by human 
pity and thoughtfulness. The cause of the 
poor little grebe, whose solitudes have been 
so remorselessly invaded, has greatly in¬ 
terested me; those brave, beautiful little 
creatures who give themselves, a cheap 
sacrifice, in trying to save their young. 
They have been killed by thousands through 
the barbarous desire of women to deck 
themselves in stolen feathers even at such 
a cost in anguish. The grebe, like the 
egret, must soon be annihilated if women 
persist in demanding their slaughter. Every 
true woman should bear the thought of 
them with her and should do all in her 
power toward forming the opinion of 
thoughtless women who stoop to wear 
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beautiful innocent breasts. Women of good 
taste scorn all such base traffic. 

Georgiana K. Holmes, Summit, N. J. 


SCORES A GLOBE-TROTTING HOG. 

Recently I came across a book entitled, 
“Sport and Travel, East and West,” by 
F. C. Selous, published in 1900. 

In it Mr. Selous describes a hunting trip 
he took in Wyoming in 1897, starting on 
the Eastern slope of the Big Horn moun¬ 
tains and traveling to a point just outside 
of the Yellowstone Park. The start was 
made September ist, and their expedition 
lasted until the middle of November. Dur¬ 
ing that time Mr. Selous acknowledges 
.killing 2 antelope, one ewe mountain 
sheep, 8 bull elk, 8 buck deer and one doe. 
Three elk and one deer were killed in one 
day. He speaks of other members of the 
party killing game, but those I have men¬ 
tioned he killed himself. 

All he took of the elk was the heads. 
He says the trappers used the meat for 
bear bait. He sympathizes greatly with 
the settlers who kill game, if they do not 
waste it, and then talks about the way 
game is disappearing from the United 
States in spite of our game laws. That 
seems to worry him a great deal, and he 
regrets he was not here when elk, deer 
and buffalo were plentiful. The following 
year he returned for a shorter trip, during 
which he killed only 4 elk and 4 deer. 
He seemed greatly troubled that' he did 
not get more. What he particularly want¬ 
ed was fine heads, but he evidently killed 
the elk first and examined the head after¬ 
ward. 

It seems to me we have enough game 
hogs at home without importing any from 
Great Britain. Mr. Selous may be a great 
hunter, but I do not think he is much of 
a sportsman. From the way he writes he 
evidently would like to come back some 
time for more game. It would be a bless¬ 
ing if the game wardens of Wyoming 
could catch him out there, as his book is 
good evidence of his absolute disregard 
for the game laws of this country. 

W. J. F., Chicago, III. 

WEST VIRGINIA'S GAME. 

Not for 15 years has game been more 
plentiful than at present in and about Rom¬ 
ney, W. Va. Several reasons have been ad¬ 
vanced for this. One theory is that owing 
to forest fires in Maryland and the West¬ 
ern part of this State deer have been 
driven in here in large numbers. Then we 
had a close season, or practically so, for 3 
years, and deer have had an opportunity to 
breed unmolested. Another reason is that 
the citizens of Hampshire county do not 
allow the hounding of deer. Consequently 
at the opening of our season deer were 


plentiful, and over 40 were killed within 
6 miles of this town. 

Our game laws are good but are not en¬ 
forced. Wc have a State game warden, 
but no deputies. Our law which requires 
non-residents to pay $25 for a shooting 
license is unwise. Instead of protecting 
game, it gives license to native game hogs 
and pot hunters to kill all the game they 
can and sell it. During 15 years I have 
met most of the sportsmen who come to 
this county to hunt, and all of them spend 
$10 for every dollar’s worth of game they 
kill. Besides, to my mind, it is most unjust 
to demand money from a sportsman, and 
then give him no place to hunt. The 
State has no hunting lands, and farms are 
generally posted. 

We have good ruffed grouse shooting. 
Our quail shooting was not so good, as the 
past severe winter froze most of the birds. 
We have lots of rabbits. This year squir¬ 
rels were scarce. Wild turkeys are plenti¬ 
ful. 

Romney is on the South branch of the 
Potomac, and is famous for its black bass 
fishing. It is understood that an effort 
will be made to pass a license law for the 
fishing. If they would enforce existing 
laws we should need no other legislation on 
the game subject in this State. 

J. B., Romney, W. Va. 


PROTECT GREYS BY LAW. 

January Recreation contained, among 
other good things, an editorial with which 
I am in hearty sympathy, namely, “Save 
the Grey Squirrel.” Your appeal for the 
squirrel is timely and what I have long 
hoped for. The squirrels, grey, red and 
chipmunk, are a harmless .gfoup. If I had 
the making of the laws I would protect all 
3, and along with them the crow, owl and 
hawk; all thieves and tricksters, perhaps, 
but all useful to the farmer. 

Against the grey squirrel the farmer has 
lodged no complaint, so from that source a 
bill for its protection would have no opposi¬ 
tion. The strongest opposition would come 
from the man who has a day off and shoots 
everything in sight, and from the small boy. 
These are the fellows who shoot robins, 
meadow larks, blue jays, etc., as well as 
the birds and animals the law allows him. 
Ernest Seton’s “Daddy Binks” is a good 
illustration. The squirrel tails and bird 
wings are used to decorate his room and to 
show his admiring friends, telling them 
how he killed 2 dozen squirrels, etc. The 
small boy with a gun would send up a wail, 
but I would cause him to wail more by 
making any boy under 18, who wished to 
use a gun, give bonds to the county game 
warden. 

No real sportsman would offer any op¬ 
position to a law to protect the grey squir- 
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rel. Why not get a bill before the Legis¬ 
lature this session? If every reader of 
Recreation in New York State would agi¬ 
tate this matter, and write to his assembly- 
man and senator, a law could be enacted 
this winter that would put our State to 
the front in the matter of protecting ani¬ 
mals as well as protecting the public by 
medical laws. Your articles on the game 
iiog are all right, only you do not hit him 
l:ard enough to suit me. 

H. V. Shelley, Ridgebury, N. Y. 


PUT HIM BEHIND BARS. 

I think it my duty to write you about a 
game hog in Stratford, Conn., a notorious 
duck hunter named Charles Wicks. Last 
winter he sculled out on Long Island sound 
and shot i6o ducks in less than an hour 
with a 4 gauge gun. They were broadbill 
and black ducks. This man makes a busi¬ 
ness of duck shooting. 

Clifford H. Platt, Milford, Conn. 

I wrote Wicks regarding this matter. 
His answer follows: 

Your letter at hand. In reply will say 
that I killed 132 ducks in about one hour. 
I could have killed 3 times as many, but 
when the man with me counted and said 
I had over 100 I said I had enough. There 
are lots of broadbill here at times. 

Capt. Charles D. Wicks, Stratford, Conn. 

It is strange indeed that a man of your 
apparently swinish disposition should be 
satisfied with so small a number of ducks as 
132 in an hour. I am surprised you did not 
keep on as long as there was a duck in 
sight and load up your boat even if you 
had to make one or more trios to the shore 
to unload, and go back. It would have 
been like the p^eneral run of your breed to 
do this. As I have often said, it takes a 
gentleman to quit when he gets enough, 
but you evidently do not aim to be in 
that class. You are of the kind that be¬ 
lieves in killing as long as there is any¬ 
thing in sight. I hope we shall soon have 
laws in all the States that will result in 
putting such men as you behind the bars 
for a long term for such acts of slaughter 
as you admit having committed in this 
case.— Editor. 


THE GAME FIELDS OF IOWA. 

Although Iowa is not regarded as a game 
field it contains much small game. For 
quail shooting, last season was the best 
for years, being even better than the pre¬ 
vious season, which was remarkably good. 
The winter has been mild and the outlook 
is favorable for good shooting next year. 
The quail is not the easiest thing to hit, 
as all sportsmen know, and if one gets 


5 or 6 birds he is doing well. An old hunt¬ 
er recently remarked that when all other 
game birds shall have been exterminated the 
quail will still remain. How true this 
is we will soon be able to tell if the game 
laws are not heeded better than they are 
now. 

Prairie chicken shooting was not so good 
as was expected. The birds were badly 
scattered when the season opened, ap¬ 
parently having been shot at before. 

Duck shooting began September i, with 
the teal that breed in Iowa, and lasted until 
the ist of December. Mallards were im- 
usually plentiful, though they are not often 
abundant in Iowa. 

The State still permits spring shooting, 
and State Warden Lincoln will try to have 
a law passed during the coming session of 
the Legislature prohibiting it. 

The small fur-bearing wdld animals are 
becoming plentiful and trappers make a fair 
living. Cottontail and jack rabbits give 
much sport during the winter, and were 
abundant last year. 

Surely Iowa is a good hunting ground; 
all it needs is a better enforcement of the 
game laws. 

Geo. J. Bicknell, Humboldt, Iowa. 


AN OREGON HIDE HUNTER. 

We have in our State a few Ipyv-down, 
contemptible deer hogs. One of these ani¬ 
mals was arrested this summer with 1,500 
deer skins in his possession. He was too 
lazy to work, but would slink around in 
spring and summer and kill does with 
fawns, simply for the pelts. He had fol- 
lowexi the same vocation for years. When 
at last the hand of the law was laid on him 
he paid a fine of $100 and costs, whereas he 
should have been hanged. 

I hope the law passed by our last Legis¬ 
lature will prevent further brutality by such 
beasts. Under this law one may not sell 
either the flesh or hide of deer at any time; 
neither can he sell grouse, pheasants or 
quails for 5 years. This will allow an in¬ 
crease sufficient to again give us an abund¬ 
ance of good sport. 

In July I had some fine sport trout fish¬ 
ing. I caught in one hour all our party 
could use in a day. Never before have I 
found trout so plentiful; the water seemed 
alive with them. I did my fishing in Silver 
creek and Canyon creek, in Southeastern 
Oregon. 

The open season for Mongolian pheasants 
began October i. One does nc*^ see such 
wanton slaughter as in former years, owing 
to the fact that the birds can not be sold. 
The law prohibits the killing of more than 
15 birds in one day by each hunter. Two 
friends and I returned from a hunt last 
week with a nice bag of birds. We killed 
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in 154 days 34 birds. Pheasants are scarce 
owing to late, cold spring rains. 

G. W. A., Portland, Ore. 


EVADE THE QUESTION BUT NOT THE PEN. 

A1 Otness, Charles VV. Seed, Ed. Flues and Ed. 
Young returned from Harney lake last night, 
where in lYt day’s sliooling, they killed over 300 
ducks and geese, bringing in with them fully 250. 
They claim to have run out of ammunition; other¬ 
wise the slaughter would have been greater. They 
also say the country is alive with grouse, prairie 
chickens and sage hens and a band of about 50 
antelope was seen, but not near enough to invite 
a shot.—Sumpter (Ore.) Miner. 

To my inquiry Seed and Flues replied as 
follows: 

Your letters of recent date regarding the 
killing of 300 ducks were forwarded to me 
from Sumpter. Unlike the illustrious 
father of our country, I can not say “1 did 
it with my little” gun; nor can I bring 
myself to believe that I ever killed such 
an awful number of ducks. 

Chas. W. Seed, Denis, Ore. 

Yours in regard to the killing of 300 
ducks and geese in lYi days: It is not the 
part of wisdom to believe all you see in the 
newspapers. However, I am willing to ad¬ 
mit that, had we the inclination and ammu¬ 
nition, we could have killed 5 times as 
many ducks in the time stated. 

Edwin Flues, Sumpter, Ore. 

It will be noticed that both of these men 
evade the question. They do not state how 
many ducks and geese they did kill, and 
it is reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
they are guilty of the charge made against 
them by the Miner. Seeds, Flues and 
Young are, therefore, fully entitled to wal¬ 
low in the hog pen.— Editor. 


DEER INCREASING IN NEW YORK. 

I refused 5 chances to shoot at imma¬ 
ture deer, and killed no deer at all in 1901. 
Deer were more abundant when that season 
ended than when the season of 1900 began. 
There were a few hounds used in this 
region last year, but some of them did not 
get back home. A few hunters here who 
used to believe in hounding, gave it up in 
*97 and do not permit others near them 
to practice it, either. They get more veni¬ 
son by still-hunting, and there are 6-fold 
more deer than 5 years ago. Then a deer 
out in the fields was a rare thing. Now. 
in season. I can take you to an orchard 
not 100 rods from my dwelling where many 
deer come nightly for apples. It is the 
same everywhere in this region: deer have 
become numerous since the law of ’97 took 
effect. I hone it will be re-enacted. 

I protest against the widespread use of the 
term “pot hunter” as a s>Tionym for “game 
hog.** Origrinally it was applied to one who 
killed game for his own dinner pot, and 


took care to make every shot tell. He cer¬ 
tainly was not a wholesale game extermi¬ 
nator, an all around market hunter, or a 
game hog. Those names are plain United 
States for the men we are opposing. I pre¬ 
fer to write myself a pot hunter of the old 
school. The game laws art for all the 
people alike, and it is to secure the great 
cst good to the greatest number that we 
obey and uphold them. 

Rodney West, Minerva, N. Y. 


WYOMING PEOPLE SHOULD WAKEN UP • 

Do you, can you, realize what a hard 
proposition we have to face out here in our 
beloved Wyoming, the last stand of the 
big game of the West? There is more in¬ 
difference shown in this matter here than 
anywhere else. The people do not 
seem to care. They find fault with you 
for roasting the game hogs, but appear to 
lose sight of the fact that you are doing 
lots of good. Even the majority of the 
guides in this neighborhood censure you 
for your roasts. I wish to God we could 
get them to realize that our big game is 
going fast, and that if more stringent 
measures are not taken to protect it, it 
will soon be a thing of the past. Perhaps a 
change will come before it is too late. 

The antelope are just about gone in the 
Bighorn basin. When I first came here, 
in ’89, they were numerous. 

Elk, deer, bighorn and moose are still 
in goodly numbers, but how long will they 
last if our citizens -do not take an inter¬ 
est and see that the game is properly pro¬ 
tected? My advice, from the standpoint 
of a hunter and guide, is to restrict resi¬ 
dents and non-resident sportsmen to the 
killing of one male animal of each kind 
of game in one season, and attach a 
heavy penalty to the killing of any females. 
That is the only hope for the big game of 
Wyoming. 

Jas. L. McLaughlin, Valley, Wyo. 


A NEW SPECIES OF BEAR. 

Referring to the article, “An Adirondack 
Bear,** by Dr. Bassler, in September 
Recreation, I should like to know what 
kind of bear that was. I have seen 
many bears, but never one with a white 
belly. In 1858 I was living in Northern 
Wisconsin, and bears were abundant. There 
was an Irishman living about 3 miles from 
the settlement. One moonlight night he 
heard a disturbance in his hen house. He 
grabbed his old musket, woke Bridget, 
and sallied forth on a bear hunt. He stood 
by the door, while Bridget, by making a 
racket at the back of the building, drove 
the brute out. Pat rolled him over most 
beautifully. Pat and Bridget then pro¬ 
ceeded to skin him, and nailed the hide on 
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the side of the house. The next morning 
Pat distributed bear meat about the settle¬ 
ment until every family was supplied. Two 
weeks later one of the neighbors happened 
to pass Pat’s cabin, and seeing the skin 
nailed up asked Pat whose dog he had 
killed. 

“Begorry,” said Pat, “that is the bear.” 

It proved to be Jim Wilson’s black dog, 
one of the worst renegades in the country. 
Everybody was glad the dog was dead, but 
did not seem overjoyed at having helped 
eat him. I think Dr. Bassler’s bear was of 
the same species. 

D. E. Packard, Belmont, la. 


THE JUDGE WAS WRONG. 

A fine of $700 and costs was the sentence im¬ 
posed on Ira Arnold by Trial Justice Spencer m 
police court recently. Arnold lives on the 
outskirts of the village and had been snaring 
grouse. Game Warden Stanley, of Standish, 
heard of it and came here last week to investi¬ 
gate the matter. He placed Arnold under arrest 
and had him arraigned iri police court for snar¬ 
ing 140 ruffed grouse in violation of law. The re¬ 
spondent pleaded guilty and said he did not un¬ 
derstand when he snared the birds that he was 
committing a serious offence. Justice Spencer 
imposed a fine of $s for every bird snareef. Si40 
m all. Realizing that the respondent would be 
unable to pay the fine and that the county would 
be obliged to support him in jail almost 6 
years while he would be working it out, the court 
suspended sentence during good behavior.—Dover 
(N. H.) Paper. 

The judge was unduly solicitous as to 
the expense of boarding Arnold in the 
county jail. It need not cost more than 
10 cents a day to feed such a shoat all he 
needs and all he deserves, and he should 
have been compelled to board out his sen¬ 
tence. He has stolen from the public a 
large quantity of game that has actual food 
value, and now that he is allowed to run 
at large he is likely to steal chickens or 
sheep or any other property he can get his 
hands on. It would no doubt have been 
money in the pockets of the tax payers in 
that county to have had Arnold locked up 
for 6 years.— Editor. 


GAME NOTES. 

I had a few weeks to spare last fall 
and thought I would try the ducks on the 
Mississippi. Found fall shooting there a 
thing of the past; there was no water and 
I could not induce a duck to even look 
down. Then I concluded to revisit my old 
hunting ground on the Illinois, where I 
used to shoot when the United States was a 
free country. Every place where a duck 
might possibk- alight had been bought up 
or leased. When I came away I saw 470 
mallards put on the train, tagered to Hough 
& Sherman, Chicago, from Powers Bros. 
All the birds had been killed in one day 
by 3 shooters on a “preserve.” When they 
butchered, a few days previous, they got 


only 320 mallards. A dozen sportsmen left 
on the same train with me, and there were 
not 10 ducks in their combined bag. You see 
they had no money to invest in swamp 
land. I should like to see the marshes 
open to rich and poor alike. The next 
best thing would be a law limiting the kill 
to 25 a day on private as well as on public 
land. 

O. Timer, Chicago, Ill. 


One of the best signs of the times, and 
something for which I give vou, personal¬ 
ly, full credit, is the attitude which one 
of your contemporaries has taken the past 
year in regard to the game hogs. Some of 
his roasts are very like yours, and if yours 
were copyrighted he would be adjudged an 
infringer. This attitude of a sporting 
editor, who formerly never onened his head 
anent such things, simnly proves that the 
leaven you have injected into the matter 
has produced a healthy sentiment on the 
subject, which will eventually become the 
only popular one. 

Dr. E. B. Guile, Utica, N. Y. 

Yes, the other editors are gradually get¬ 
ting in line. Their readers demand it, 
and the editors find they must join me in 
the crusade or lose their circulation. Even 
the A. D. G. H. will have to come to it 
yet or shut up shop. Wont it be gall and 
wormwood for Reynolds? Think of his 
roasting his old friends! Gee whiz.— 
Coquina. 


I fully agree with you that if something 
is not done quickly to stop the slaughter of 
big game it will become extinct. I have 
seen, since I came to Montana in 1895, a 
rapid decrease in game, especially of the 
deer family, and recognizing the necessity 
of immediate action, I was one of those 
who first agitated the formation of the 
State Fish and Game Protective Associa¬ 
tion. 

Some of us had hoped to close all elk, 
antelope, and mountain sheep killing for 
some years, but we only succeeded in the 
cases of antelope and sheep. A few of 
us fought vigorously in behalf of the elk, 
but were doomed to disappointment at 
this time. The members of our associa¬ 
tion have decided that the L. A. S. is the 
only power that can secure th eenforcement 
of the game laws in Montana. If we can 
have a federal law, together with game 
preservation in forest reserves, much good 
will be accomplished. 

Geo. B. Sproule, Helena, Mont. 


I have been for some time a subscriber 
to Recreation, and I frankly confess it has 
brought me to my senses as far as true 
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sportsmanship is concerned, and taught me 
to avoid becoming one of those bristlebacks 
you so frequently and justly roast. I have 
for the past 3 years spent a few days each 
season hunting deer in the Adirondacks, 
and am glad to say I never shot at any¬ 
thing but a buck. For the man who spends 
only a few days each season in search of 
big game, the temptation to shoot anything 
that comes in view is almost irresistible 
unless he has been taught that such an act 
is brutal as well as unsportsmanlike. Let 
us hope that every hunter may digest a few 
numbers of Recreation before entering the 
woods; then there will always be good 
hunting and plenty of game. 

W. J. Delap, Stamford, Conn. 


You are doing more good than you per¬ 
haps realize by interesting the various In¬ 
dian agents in game protection. Mr. W. H. 
Smead, of the Jocko Agency, has done a 
world of good in the past 2 years, and his 
Indians are fast becoming model sports¬ 
men. The Nez Perces Indians still con¬ 
tinue to slaughter elk in the Clearwater 
country during July and August. You 
would do well to write their agent. Last 
summer the Indians were hunting in the 
Clearwater district and killed and dried 
at one place some 30 elk. As they were 
drying the meat. 3 Idaho forest rangers, 
who arc also game wardens, arrived, and 
though they stayed there 8 days, they did 
not even remind the Indians that they were 
violating the law. 

A. E. Hammond, Darby, Mont 


I understand “Judge” Fisk is going to sue 
ou for denouncing theh'iggish work he and 
is gang of fellow swine did at Bemidji. 
That certainly will do him no good, whether 
he wins or loses the case, for the sportsmen 
know he is a genuine bristleback, and the 
louder he squeals the farther he can be 
heard. You have done him no wrong. 
He has disgraced himself among all true 
sportsmen, and the only way to come 
out of it, is-for Judge Fisk to repent of his 
sin, ask the sportsmen of Bemidji to forgive 
him, and promise to be a good boy in 
future. 

Long live Recreation and its fearless 
editor. Continue to roast game and fish 
hogs until they all reform. 

L. A. Arundson, L. A. S., No. 1956. 

Moscow, Idaho. 


Some counties in Washington realize the 
need of game protection and try to secure 
it. A few go to the length of enacting gun 
license laws. That, of course, shuts out the 
improvident pot hunter, but does little to 
restrain the wealthy game hog. Other 
counties show no concern in the matter, 
and in them the hog is rampant and patted 


on the back by the local press. Our greatest 
g:anie hog, Swinus maximus, is, vide the 
Spokane Chronicle, one John Cochran. 
He is not satisfied with shooting a cart¬ 
load of ducks in 2 days. He must needs go 
back the next week, with others of his kind, 
to butcher more. I have not heard how 
he made out, but I hope his gun burst and 
blew his bloody head off. 

J. A. Cottle, Spokane, Wash. 


Adolph Bonner, a cabinet maker of 824 Grand 
avenue, and Charles Koelle, a saloon keeper, of 
119 Saltonstall avenue, were tried before Justice 
Grove J. Tuttle in the East Haven court, charged 
with violating the game laws. The men were ac¬ 
cused of shooting a deer in the East Haven 
woods December 31st. The arrests were made 
by Deputy Sheriff Beach, of North Haven. Wit¬ 
nesses testified that they saw Donner and Koelle 
load the deer they had killed into a wagon and 
carry it away. The deer that was shot, it is 
believed, was one that was rescued from cap¬ 
tivity by the game warden a year ago at Morris 
Cove and turned loose in the Elast Haven woods. 
Donner and Koelle were each fined $100 and 
costs.—Exchange. 

Served them rieht. Beach is a corker. 
This is by no means the first record he has 
made in the cause of game protection and 
I trust it may not be the last.— Editor. 


Our local police chief and assistants, also 
our judge, have promised me they will do 
all they can to help enforce our game and 
fish laws and the first case brought before 
the judge will get the full penalty, so as to 
make it a good object lesson. The principal 
of our public school is going to 
present one of the L. A. S. posters before 
the pupils in all the rooms, and thoroughly 
explain its meaning, especially regarding 
birds* nests and eggs and destroying our 
song birds. 

Fred. W. Whittle, Northfield, Minn. 


Game in this section is increasing rap¬ 
idly since the passage of the law prohibit¬ 
ing the sale of ruffed grouse and wood¬ 
cock. There were 3 men here who shot 
for the market, and without doubt they 
killed 5 times as much game as the other 
residents of the town. A law prohibit¬ 
ing its sale is the only law that really pro¬ 
tects game, for if the market hunter can 
sell game he will kill it, in season or out. 
It is easy to kill game illegally, but quite 
another proposition to sell it illegally. 

E. C. Hall, Ashfield, Mass. 


While staying last summer in Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, a city of 6,000 inhabitants, I 
was surprised to hear the whistling of 
quails. Going to the window I saw 3 of 
the birds on a building opposite and 15 or 
20 more in the street and on the sidewalk. 
I was told there are 100 or more in the 
city, the descendants of a pair that came 
in 3 years ago. The city has taken them 
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under its official protection, and they are 
almost as tame as chickens. 

C. H. Tucker, Parsons, Kan. 


Our snipe shooting has just closed, to¬ 
day’s bags being s, 3 and 2. Plover and 
curlew, from the loth to the 25th of May, 
are fine on our meadows. 

Quails have bred in great numbers this 
year, but woodcock have been thor¬ 
oughly cleaned out by pot hunters the 
past 3 years. Our county is a great breed¬ 
ing place for this bird, and has furnished 
excellent sport. We expect an abundance 
of summer ducks. 

Henry E. Byrd, Teraperanceville, Va. 


Warren Montgomery brought down a large buck 
with fine antlers, weighing 330 pounds, Monday 
morning. Mr. Montgomery shot 2 in Canada and 
2 in Maine, while on his hunting trip. Since his 
return home he has had exceedingly good luck 
tliis being the second one.—Exchange. 

Six deer in one season, eh? That is 
equal to the record of the lowest and 
most disgraceful market hunter or skin 
hunter to be found anywhere. Montgom¬ 
ery certainly has a good big crop of bris¬ 
tles.— Editor. 


Deer were plentiful here last fall and 
many large bucks were shot. There were 
also a few moose. Bear, wolves, lynx, 
foxes, grouse and rabbits are plentiful. We 
have good trout and pickerel fishing. Our 
law permits dogging deer, but the settlers 
curse the law, and have good reason for 
so doing. Even if the deer escape the 
hunters who watch at the lake shore, the 
cold bath after miles of running kills many 
deer John Burn, Rye, Ont., Can. 


I understand there is a movement on 
foot in New York to stop grouse shooting 
for 3 years. I hunted many years in your 
State, and know the habits of the grouse 
and its enemies. If a bounty were put on 
foxes the birds would increase rapidly 
with no other protection than is afforded 
by existing laws. Foxes destroy more 
birds than pot hunters, snarers, hawks, 
skunks and all other vermin combined. 

W. Hodgson, Calverton, Va. ’ 


Ohio has good game laws now, but I see 
by the papers that our city men want them 
changed. They do not like to ask land 
owners for permission to hunt. The law 
should remain as jt is. It enables farmers 
to shut out men known to be pot hunters 
or hogs. At the same time it preserves 
game for decent sportsmen, who are sel¬ 
dom refused the privilege of hunting if 
they ask for it. 

E. L. Cramer, Richmond, O. 


Last year a friend induced me to sub¬ 
scribe for Recreation. At first I did not 
like its stand in regard to game hogs, nor 
its opposition to spring shooting. Since 
reading your magazine a year I have come 
to the conclusion that it is wise and proper 
to prohibit spring shooting and to limit 
tne number of birds to be taken in a single 
day or durjng the season. 

C. A. Duncan, Timnath, Colo. 


Will you kindly tell me through Recrea¬ 
tion a good preparation to use on leather 
hunting boots to keep the water out? 

R. C. S., Elgin. Ill. 
AN&\ riu 

Use Collan oil, advertise#' n Recreation. 


Quails are abundant here. During a 2 
weeks’ hunt last fall I killed 20. I could 
have killed that number each day, but 
since reading Recre.\tion I have learned 
not to kill everything within sight. 

B. W. Farr, Erie, O. 


A blue homing pigeon has come here 
marked on metal tag, 166I99 K M. Doubt¬ 
less some of Recreation’s million readers 
want to know its whereabouts. 

E. L., Tiffany, M. D., Wilson, N. Y. 


What black duck shooting we have is 
controlled by a Toronto club. We still 
have a few fall ducks, but one is lucky 
to get 6 or 7 in a day. 

S. E. Sangster, Port Perry, Ont. 


Game is plentiful here, especially quails, 
and the prospect for next season is good. 

C. W. Castle, Morris, Conn. 


THE COONS. 

W. L. GILLETTE. 

They grew in beauty side by side; 

They filled one stump with glee? 

Now one is stuffed, the other fried; 
’Tis sad as sad can be. 

Too much of one poor farmer’s corn 
They ate, the night before; 

A colored youth, with gun, next morn 
Soon balanced up the score. 

One poses now, lifelike and real. 

O’er him each pilgrim jokes; 

The other one just made a meal • 

For Rastus Johnson’s folks. 


Browne.—“Who is that clumsy woman 
dancing over there?” 

Greene.—“I don’t know, but certainly 
hers is not a horseless carriage, is it?"— 
Exchange. 
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ALMANAC FOR SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 

The following will be found accurate and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City: • 

Kingtish—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning. * 

Plaice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-fish, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Ebb, daytime exclusively. 

Spanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metal 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
November. Haunts: The surf, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs. 
Calico crabs, small eels., menhaden. Time and 
tide. Night, half flood to flood, to half ebb. 

The Drums, Red and Black. Tune to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: The surf and mouths of large bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Blackhsh—Tautog, April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide: Daytime flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Cape May Goody. 
Augpist to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide; Day and night flood. 

Croker—^July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of bays. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day flood. 

Snapper—Young of Blue FisK ^ August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Rivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden;^ trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts: Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, shedder crabs. Time and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
surf. Baits: Sand laut, spearing. Time and tide: 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Hauntrf: Open 
sea surf, large bays. Baits: Clams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squeteague, Squit. June to October. 
Haunts: Surf, all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, led^ mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. Time and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Horse Hackerel. June to November 
1st. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Baits: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not affected by tides. 


FISHING GOOD IN YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 

Park City, Montana. 

Editor Recreation : 

In your department of fish and fishing 
in January Recreation an article signed 
“Independent” would lead readers to be¬ 
lieve that the Yellowstone river, between 
Columbus and Billings, is ruined as a 
trout stream by the dumping of coal slack. 
He says the river varies from a murky 
color to an inky blackness. Farther on he 
says the water at Columbus is so thick 
it is ruined as a trout stream. I do not 
wish to attempt any defense of the coal 
companies, but only that the truth of the 


matter should be known. As I have lived 
for the last 7 years on the Yellowstone 
about midway between Billings and Co¬ 
lumbus an<i have always been much inter¬ 
ested in the fishing, I have spent much 
time on the river. I have never at any 
lime seen any sign of the washing of 
coal mentioned. During high water of 
early summer our river carries an immense 
volume of muddy water, as do all mountain 
streams; but during*all moderate stages of 
water it is clear as crystal, and there are 
plenty of good fish left. The Yellowstone 
at Billings nas never been much of a stream 
for trout, running as it does for 25 miles 
West of Billings through hanks of clay 
and taking much waste water from irriga¬ 
tion ditches. Water at that distance from 
the mountains usually is too warm for 
trout, although a few are caught as low 
down as Billings; while at Columbus and 
for 20 miles East of there the fishing is ex¬ 
cellent. I think I will be sustained in this 
statement by any fair minded citizen of 
either Billings or Columbus. 

I am better pleased with Recreation 
each year. The L. A. S. members here 
are trying to protect what little game is left, 
and the laws are well kept; but we greatly 
need a law prohibiting spring shooting, as 
if that were stopped a great many ducks 
would nest here that arc now killed or 
driven away. 

There are still a few antelope on the 
ranges North of here, and if the present 
law is upheld they will increase. Wolves 
and coyotes are quite plentiful. A few 
beaver are still found along the river, while 
sharptail and sage grouse are fairly nume¬ 
rous. 

B. F. Harris, L. A. S4 3826. 


AT GOODLUCK LAKE. 

About the middle of June, '94, I went for 
my second camping trip among the foothills 
of the Adirondack mountains. There were 
four of us: Tip, the guide. Bob, Sid and I. 

We started from Bob’s house about 9 
p. m., as the roadway was bad and the 
horse could travel better in the cool of the 
night. We stopped for breakfast at a de¬ 
serted house near Pine lake, but the mos¬ 
quitoes and punkies were so thick that we 
stayed only long enough to feed the horse. 
Our camping ground was reached about 
noon. The place we selected was on the 
shores of Goodluck lake, at the headwaters 
of the Sacandaga river. After pitching our 
tent and building a stall for the horse. Tip 
and Sid took a boat and in a short time had 
fish enough for supper. Bob and I went 
with another boat to cut swale grass for 
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the horse. The next morning we built a 
fish-box in which to keep our fish alive. 

The fishing was good, trout and pickerel 
falling easy prey to our tempting bait. We 
were careful not to make hogs of ourselves, 
however, and took only enough fish each 
day to supply our wants. Ducks, grouse 
and woodcock were abundant in the woods 
on all sides of the lake, but as it was the 
close season they were perfectly safe from 
our guns. The creeks around abounded in 
trout. Mosquitoes, punkies, black flies and 
deer flies wefe also numerous. We spent 
a pleasant week among the mountains, 
hunting, fishing, rowing and swimming. 

A. B., Sacandaga, N. Y. 


BLUE HERONS DESTROY TROUT. 

I note W. L. Steward's article in 
February Recreation in regard to the blue 
heron destroying young trout. I know, to 
my sorrow, that the ungainly bird is an ex¬ 
pert fisher. A friend of mine near here 
owns one of the finest trout streams I ever 
saw. Being no angler himself, he has oc¬ 
casionally asked me to visit him and try the 
trout. The brook was so full of them that 
it was no trick at all to take a dozen fine 
fellows in an hour. One summer the fish 
seemed few, and we wondered why. We 
had noticed blue herons wading in the 
stream, but never dreamed they were the 
cause of our poor luck. One day my friend 
said: 

“Doc, I know what’s the matter with the 
trout. It’s them darned cranes.’’ 

Enough said. Out came the 38 caliber 
Winchester, and every blue heron heard 
the hum of lead, and the bones of several 
lie along the stream. The living ones left 
those parts to return no more. 

Now, after 2 years, as I steal up to the 
bank and look over, it is not uncommon 
to see a red streak dart from cover; and 
down under that clump of willows I hear 
again the splash of some fine fellow as he 
takes in a grasshopper that made a mistake 
and did not jump far enough. Personally 
I have no use for the blue heron. He is a 
genuine fish hog. 

F. G. Legg, M.D., Coldwater, Mich. 


TROUT ABUNDANT NEAR VANCOUVER. 

I have taken Recreation nearly 2 
years. It is the D:st magazine of the kind 
published in America. I like the way you 
roast pork. It is too bad, that men who 
are supposed to have some common sense, 
show such a lack of it every chance they 
get to make a good bag of game or 
basket of fish. 

Our trout season has just opened, and 
1 hear of good baskets having been made. 
But good stream fishing does not begin till 
about May, as our streams are mostly 
mountain streams, and the snow melting in 


the spring makes the water high and dirty. 

We have several streams within easy 
reach of Vancouver, the best of which are 
the Coquitlam and the Lillooet. I have not 
fished on the former, but persons who have 
say the fishing is excellent. This stream 
is about 20 miles from the city. The Lil¬ 
looet is about 30 miles. I spent 3 or 4 
days on this stream last summer and had 
some good catches. One afternoon I fished 
from about 2:30 p. m. to 5 and caught 14 
fish, which filfed my basket. They ranged 
from % pound to 3J4 pounds. 

Being an amateur photographer, your 
photo competitions interest me much. 

W. G. B., Vancouver, B. C. 


TROUT HOGS ON THE POTLATCH. 

Idaho has some of the best trout streams 
in the world, though people who have not 
visited the Bitter Root mountains can not 
realize this. 

In August, 1901, 4 of us cast our line.s 
in the Potlatch, and a happier, more con¬ 
genial cro^yd never got together. The great 
trees permitted the welcome rays of the sun 
to reach the earth, thereby insuring us 
plenty of sport. The weather was delight¬ 
ful, the air laden with the odor of pines, 
the fishing all that heart could desire. No 
sooner had we entered the water than we 
saw trout, ranging from 6 inches to ^ of 
a pound, darting in all directions. Small 
bunches of moss grew in the river, and be¬ 
hind the.se we made our casts. No sooner 
did the fly touch the water than it was 
snapped up. It is at such moments as 
these that we lose all consciousness of 
everything else. 

In the one day we took enough trout to 
supply our tables a week, the total catch 
being 609 for the dav. 

J. D. Jolly, Troy, Idaho. 

Over 150 trout for each man. You should 
all be ashamed of yourselves.— Editor. 


ACTIVE WORK IN WISCONSIN. 

The game and fish wardens of Wiscon¬ 
sin are making this a mighty hard year 
for lawbreakers. Here is a synopsis of 
their work during the past few months; 

Deputy George Briggs, of Ashland: 5 arrests 
and convictions for taking whitefish weighing 
less than i iX pounds each. Several cases un¬ 
settled. Deputy Peter Drafahl, of Afton: Seiz¬ 
ure of fish and set lines at Lake Koshkonong. 
Deputy A. W. Gratz, of Madison: Seizure of fish. 
Deputy Fred Gerhardt, of Milwaukee: 3 seizures 
of fish and game. Deputy A. J. Klofonda, of Eau 
Claire: Arrest and conviction for shooting ruffed 
grouse. Deputy K. Knudson, of Winneconne: 2 
seizures of fish and nets. Deputy Gustav Pfeiffer, 
of Sturgeon Bay: Arrest and conviction for 
shooting deer. Deputy Val Raeth, of Milwaukee: 
seizures of fish, one being of brook trout, 
eputy G; K. Redmond, of Neillsville: 2 arrests 
for shooting deer, one of the defendants being 
convicted and the case of the other continued. 
Deputy J. W. Stone, of Barron: One arrest for 
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shooting deer and having possession of a redcoat; 
case not settled. Deputy Stone and A. A. Lavalle, 
of Shell Lake: One arrest for shooting ruffed 
grouse and one for having possession of 6 sad¬ 
dles of venison; cases not settled. Deputies M. 
F. Carpenter, of Foud du Lac: Julius Waite, of 
Appleton, and K. Knudson, of Winneconne: Ar¬ 
rest of 10 fishermen on Lake Winnebago and 
seizure of 24 miles of set lines, 3>4oo feet of 
sturgeon nets, z,8oo feet of gill nets, is spears 
and 1,000 pounds of fish; case not settled. 


FOR ILLEGAL FISHING. 

Samuel P. Monroe, of Old Lyme, and Albert 
T. Crittenden, of Westbrook, for illegal fishing 
on a Saturday evening in the Connecticut river, 
were brought before the superior court and pleaded 
guilty. They were each fined $100 and costs, the 
penalty prescribed for the offense. 

Monroe is a justice of the peace in the town 
of Old Lyme, and was formerly a game warden. 
He and Crittenden were caught by Constable 
Bugbee, of East Hamden, violating the law for¬ 
bidding the taking of shad from sundown on 
Saturday until sundown on Sunday. They were 
tried in the justice court, found guilty and took 
appeals to the superior court. They were under 
bonds of ^150 each until the cases were called in 
the superior court. Monroe submitted to the 
court a petition that he was an honest and indus¬ 
trious man. The petition was signed by a number 
of residents of Old Lyme. He has served several 
times on the jury in the stmremc court for New 
London county.—Norwich, Conn., Paper. 

Justice, like death, loves a shining mark, 
and surely ex-Justice and ex-Game Warden 
Monroe is a good target for the blind god¬ 
dess. I am glad she whacked him good 
and hard, as well as his fellow law breaker. 
—Editor. 


NIBBLES. 

The great interest with which I have read 
your gun and ammunition department now 
turns to fishing and tackle. June opens our 
season for trout and I should like to tell 
brother anglers of the flies I have used for 
2 years. Several times this past season I 
picked up except onally large trout from a 
stream which had been whipped to death 
all day. Anglers I met on the stream, who 
were out of certain flies and borrowed some 
of the patterns I had, were much more suc¬ 
cessful. These flies were tied by Howarth, 
of Florrisant, Colo., and I never have seen 
similar patterns from any other maker. I be¬ 
lieve anyone who will try a few samples of 
these flies will thank your magazine for 
stating where they can be obtained. 

Colorado’s 8-inch trout law is stocking 
the streams with good, vigorous trout, of a 
size it is a pleasure to catch. 

R. J. Rowen, Leadville, Colo. 


The Geveland Plain Dealer reproduces 
a photograph of a notorious fish hog who 
lives in Conneaut, and whose other name 
is E. F. Harrington. The picture shows 
this fish butcher sitting alongside 7 large 
muskalonge, which it is said he speared 
through the ice on Chatauqua lake. The 


Plain Dealer lauds this brute as a herd. 
If the reporter had known the contempt 
which all decent anglers entertain for such 
men, he would instead have branded him 
as a disreputable slaughterer. Let us hope 
that when Harrington reads this he may 
change his mind as to whether he is a 
great fisherman or simply a bristleback. 

A discouraged fisherman is Richard Trombley, 
who is locked up in the county jail on the 
charge of violating the fish laws. Richard has 
made his living by the fish tadeen from Lake St. 
C air; but now the hand of the law has taken 
Richard by the collar. He was‘ arraigned before 
Justice Sellers February asth. DepuW Giime Warden 
Fred Fisher saw a wagon driven by Trombley stop in 
the rear of Lc^’s store. Fred Fisher knew in 
what business Trombley had been engaged for 
some ^ time, and he uncovered the wagon, with 
startling results. In the wagon were 150 pounds 
of black bass, known out of season as “No. a 
sturgeon.” They had been taken by a spear, and 
Richard was gathered in. In the police court 
Trombley protested that he had bought the fish. 
The court set his bail at $300.—Exchange. 

Served him right.— Editor. 


There are violators of the fish and game 
laws here, some of them prominent men. 
Many nets are used in this country and it 
is no uncommon thing for people to go 
spearing at night on our streams; also on 
the lakes. Several parties fish the year 
around for the profit there is in it. One of 
them tells he makes $1.50 to $2 a dav. He 
gets bass, blue gills and perch. There 
should be a law to prohibit the sale of 
fish taken from our small inland lakes. 

C. A. Stone, Hillsdale, Mich. 


My grandfather owns a place at Bay 
View, on Little Traverse bay, Mich. 
One day my brother, Charles, went fishing 
at the dock. He baited his hook and sat 
<iown to fish near the end of the dock where 
the water was about ig feet deep. Soon he 
got a hard bite. He had a good fight and 
had to play the fish a long time. When he 
landed it he found it was a bass that 
weighed 2% pounds. Charles is 7 years old. 

Horace Benton, Qeveland, Ohio. 


This is a good place to hunt foxes. A 
friend caught 19 last winter; I caught 2 
and one black bear. I live on the banks 
of Pine river, the best trout stream in 
Michigan. Of course they are rainbows, 
but some call them brook trout. One was 
taken that weighed pounds. 

Chas. Garlets, Thorp, Mich. 


Will some reader of Recreation kindly 
tell me where I can find reasonably good 
black bass and pickerel fishing within 50 
miles of Philadedphia, either in Pennsyl¬ 
vania or New Jersey? 

George Parnell, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Anybody can keep on shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enough. 


SEMI-TELESCOPIC SIGHTS. 

For a y«ar or 2 past, there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in optical 
aids to the rifleman, for more surely di¬ 
recting rifle shots. The market is now 
well supplied with rifle telescopes; some 
good, some indifferent. They are not un¬ 
reasonably expensive; yet to a large num¬ 
ber of users of the rifle, the cost is so 
much of a bar that they deny themselves 
the pleasure and comfort a good 'scope 
can undoubtedly aflFord. There is, beside 
the reguler telescope with metallic tubes, a 
contrivance composed of 2 spherical lenses, 
I for the eyepiece, and i for the ob¬ 
jective, using no tube or diaphragm. This 
is denominated the semi-telescopic, or lens 
sight, and will, when properly constructed, 
furnish a cheap and useful substitute for a 
telescope. In various forms they have been 
in use many years, and there is some 
question as to who first devised them. In 
their simplest form, of which we shall here 
treat, they can be practicably made by any 
one possessing average mechanical skill. 

The lenses can be obtained of any optician 
or jeweller, and should be cut by him and 
ground to proper diameter from an ordinary 
first quality, centered spectacle lens, care 
being taken that the center of the original 
lens be also the center of the new lens. 

The front lens, the objective, is a plus 
or convex glass, and is preferably mounted 
in some form of a hood or globe sight. In 
the ordinary sight of this kind, the lens 
may be easily fixed so that it can, at will, 
be inserted or removed. The cell to con¬ 
tain the lens may be made of brass or hard 
rubber tubing, or the lens may accurately 
fit the inside of the hood sight, and be 
held in by 2 incomplete rings of spring 
brass, one on each face of the glass. The 
pinhead or aperture of the front sight re¬ 
mains unaltered, and is used the same as 
though no lens were employed. It is ne¬ 
cessary, if good work is to be done, to have 
the objective well within the hood, so that 
the side rays of light may be cut off en¬ 
tirely. It might be mounted on a combi¬ 
nation front sight, like the Beach or Lyman, 
if the lens were protected by a supplemen¬ 
tary tube, with the same end in view: 
cutting out all side light. 

The rear lens, the eyepiece, is a minus 
or concave glass, and should be mounted 
in the eyecup or aperture of the peep sight, 
taking care that the optical center of the 
lens and the center of the aperture in the 
disc coincide. This lens may be temporari¬ 
ly mounted in sealing wax, used to make it 
adhere to the rear side of the cup. An 
excellent method is to have 2 interchange¬ 


able cup discs, one with the eyepiece per¬ 
manently attached, and the other one plain. 

The strength of the lenses depends upon 
2 factors; the distance between sights and 
the power required of the completed sight. 
All users of this device agree that the best 
results are obtained with the lower powers, 
nothing higher than 4 powers being per¬ 
missible, and the best being 2 powers. This 
latter reduces the apparent distance to the 
target just with all the consequent ad¬ 
vantage. 

The principal reasons for keeping the 
power low are 2. First, the size of field is, 
owing to construction, necessarily limited, 
and decreases rapidly as power is increased. 
Second, the principal use of a rifle thus 
equipped, being for off-hand work, the 
power must be low, or the magnification of 
the errors in holding would be so great that 
it would be almost impossible to use it in 
strictlv off-hand work. Few men can 
use a power higher than 4 or 5 diameters 
in off-hand work, even if equipped with a 
telescope of high grade, good illumination, 
tnd large field. 

In using the semi-telescopic sight in tar¬ 
get shooting, many who have impaired vis¬ 
ion find it the one thing needful to perfect 
their scores, and to anyone, the regulation 
buirs-eye at 200 yards is a very different 
shooting proposition than when viewed with 
naked, unaided eye. It apparently has in¬ 
creased in size to twice its former dimen¬ 
sions, assuming that your lens sights are 2 
power, and you may still use your favorite 
pinhead or aperture front sights, unim¬ 
peded as before. 

As I have said, the strenrth of the 
lenses depends on 2 factors; the distance 
between sights, and the power required. 
Now as to the formula to obtain the proper 
foci of the lenses. Let d. represent the dis¬ 
tance between sights, and p. be the power 
required. Then d. divided by (p. minus i) 
expressed thus — , will be the focal 

strength of the eyepiece or rear lens, which, 
of course, is a concave glass. The front 
lens, the objective, will be a convex glass, 
equal in power to the focal strength of 
the eyepiece, multiplied by the power re¬ 
quired. 

For example, if the distance between 
sights is 31inches, and we desire to con¬ 
struct a 2-power sight, then » *i.» (con¬ 
cave), this being the focal strength of the 
eyepiece. 31.5 multiplied by 2, the power 
required, = 63. (convex), which is the focal 
strength of the objective. These focal 
strengths are expressed in the nearly obso¬ 
lete, so-called inch system. For convenience 
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these numbers may be transposed into, as 
nearly as possible, the corresponding 
strength measured in dioptres. As an aid to 


ready transposition, we 
ing table: 

append the follow- 

Nearest corre¬ 

No. of 

Focal dis¬ 

sponding lens 

lens in 

tance in 

in old inch 

dioptres. 

Inches. 

system. 

0.12 

314-96 


0.25 

157-48 

144. 

0.37 

104.99 


0.50 

78.74 

72. 

0.62 

62.99 

60. 

0.75 

52.5 

48. 

0.87 

44-99 

42. 

I. 

39-97 

36. 

1.12 

34.99 


1-25 

31.5 

30. 

1.50 

26.22 

24. 

175 

22.48 


2. 

19.69 

20. 

2.25 

17.48 

18. 

2.50 

15.75 

16. 

275 

14-31 

15 or 14. 

3. 

13.12 

13. 

3.25 

12.11 

12. 

3.50 

11.25 

II. 

375 

10.49 

10. 

4. 

9.84 

9. 

4.25 

9.26 


4-50 

8.74 

8. 

475 

8.29 


5 - 

7.87 


5.50 

7.16 

7. 


In transposing the inch measures into 
dioptres, or the focal distance in inches into 
either the inch system or the dioptric sys¬ 
tem, choose that lens which most nearly 
approximates it, preferably eoing a little 
higher, if necessary, rather than lower. 

You have now at command the means of 
making for yourself a serviceable, readily 
removable lens sight, and can adapt its 
power to your requirements. At the tar¬ 
gets, if you are barred from rest shooting 
on account of your lens sights, no need 
for an argument; simply remove the front 
glass from the hood, and the rear one from 
the disc to which it is affixed, and without 
any change in adjustment, your sights are 
ready for use on even terms with all com¬ 
petitors. 

Now for a few “don’ts.” 

Don’t get too high power. 

Don’t fail to have the lenses centered. 

Don’t forget that a lens sight won’t help 
you hold your gun well. 

Don’t expect a well made sight to make 
a poor gun or imperfect ammunition per¬ 
form wonders. 

Don’t forget that the errors in holding 
are magnified in direct proportion to the 
power of your sights. 

E. B. Guile. M. D., Utica, N. Y. 


WHAT THEY THINK OF MARLIN. 

I received a little pamphlet entitled the 
“Original Game Hog,’’ which, no doubt, 
you have seen. As I do not know, to 
whom I am indebted for this exceedingly 
valuable contribution to contemporary liter¬ 
ature, I can not express to him personally 
my opinion of it. Great care was evi¬ 
dently taken to suppress all names. Even 
the printer, the engraver and the artist 
omitted theirs; while the author is so evi¬ 
dently ashamed of his that he uses a nom 
de plume. I do not blame the printer nor 
the artist. 

As to the alleged “crimes,” the only law 
that governed a sportsman 20 years ago 
was that game should be either on wing or 
afoot. Gentlemen who were considered 
good sportsmen were in the habit of prac¬ 
ticing on nighthawks and swallows, or in 
fact anything that had feathers, and if a 
person suggested that these creatures did 
no harm, he was promptly laughed down. 

As to the gars and alligators, you proba¬ 
bly had and would have to-day the thanks 
of every fisherman in the vicinity, whether 
hook and line or net. 

D.’s suggestion that you withdraw your 
book, “Hunting m the Great West,” would 
be equally applicable to the works of 
Frank Forrester, which, I believe, the A. 
D. G. H. still offers for sale. 

If D. really wants to get down behind 
someone, why does he not get after some 
of his fellow subscribers and contributors 
to the A. D. G. H. about something more 
recent? Within 3 years ducks and geese 
have been killed both at the Swan Island 
Club and the Currituck Club, carried to the 
club houses, hung on poles, and allowed to 
rot. These were not fish ducks, but teal, 
widgeon, sprigs and black ducks, together 
with Canada geese and whistling swans. 
The proprietors of Monkey Island Club, 
Messrs. C. H. Jones and Albert Stone, of 
Boston. Mass., have, at least, the grace to 
sell their fowl; but some members of other 
clubs prefer to let them rot. Whether they 
learn this trick from the A. D. G. H., or 
from D. personally I do not know. They 
all subscribe to one and read the other. To 
conclude, “A house divided against itself 
falls,” and if D. has game protection really 
at heart he should be ashamed of his atti¬ 
tude. You are doing a great work, and all 
advocates of protection should throw aside 
the past, work unitedly in the present, for 
the benefit of the future. 

A. S. Doane, Waterlily, N. C. 

Derby Line, Vt. 

Editor Recreation: 

Enclosed is copy of a letter I am send¬ 
ing Marlin. E .G. Moulton. 
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Derby Line, Vt. 
The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 

New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Sirs: I return your document en¬ 
titled “The Musings of a Mossback.” 
Probably it is of much more value to you 
than to me, as I am an admirer of G. O. 
Shields, his methods, his motives, and his 
Recreation. 

In sending such an article enclosed with 
your catalo^e you have, as an old pro¬ 
verb puts it, “Killed 2 birds with one 
stone,” namely The Marlin Fire Arms Co. 
and the periodical that published your arti¬ 
cle. E. G. Moulton. 


RELOADING FOR HIGH POWER RIFLES. 

Dr. A. W. Smith in his article in Novem¬ 
ber Recreation is a little severe in his 
denunciation of high power rifles and am¬ 
munition. Because one company turns 
out inferior loads for 25 and 30 caliber 
rifles, is no reason for condemning that 
class of weapons. 

The Doctor’s mistake was in using shells 
loaded with Laflin & Rand smokeless 
powder and expecting a velocity of 2,000 
feet a second. That velocity can not 
be obtained with the powder named, on 
account of the extremely high breech 
pr^sure which it produces. In the 25-35 
Winchester, 20 grains of L. & R. light¬ 
ning smokeless, with standard bullet, 
is the maximum charge, which gives a 
velocity far below 2,000 feet. The Doc¬ 
tor should not use 30 or ^2 grains of L. 
& R. smokeless in a 30-30 if he values the 
rifle. The pressure produced would be 
far above what ffie gun is intended to 
withstand. Don’t put too much con¬ 
fidence in old instructions for loading 
L. & R. smokeless powders Write to the 
manufacturers for their revised directions. 

DuPont 30 caliber smokeless with 
standard bullet gives a velocity of 2,000 
feet vidthout excessive breech pressure, 
and with good accuracy. I am informed 
the Winchester people load that powder 
in all shells for high pressure rifles, I 
have found Winchester loaded 25-35 
cartridges all that could be desired. 
They gave high velocity with excellent 
accuracy. 

For full charges giving a velocity 
of 2,000 feet, use DuPont 30 caliber 
powder. For medium loads use L. & R. 
sporting rifle smokeless, L. & R. lightning 
smokeless or DuPont smokeless No. i or 
2, according to the shell and the rifle in 
which it is to be used. For miniature 
loads use L. & R. sporting rifle smokeless. 

The goods produced by the Ideal Mfe. 
Co. are the best in the world. Their 
110 grain bullet. No. 25730, is not too long 
for an II inch twist. If it keyholes either 
the rifle is at fault or the buU^^ ^ i^ot 


rightly tempered or lubricated, or too 
much powder is used. A paper patched 
133 grain bullet No. 25731, loaded in a 
25-35 shell, with 7 or 8 grains of L. & R. 
sporting rifle smokeless, gives fine results. 
It is accurate and shows no sign of key- 
holing even at long range. It is a splen¬ 
did medium load. With 10 grains of the 
same powder it is not accurate and will 
keyhole at times. With 12 grains of the 
same powder this bullet is more apt to 
strike sidewise and 2 feet below or to one 
side at 100 yards, than it is to go point on 
and hit the target. I mention the above 
charges and the results to show that the 
reason a bullet keyholes is not always 
because it is too long. I have experi¬ 
mented with various loads for the 25-35 
and have obtained fine results, in fact 
much better than I at first thought pos¬ 
sible. For miniature and medium loads 
I now use paper patched bullets and find 
them more satisfactory in every way, both 
at the target and in the woods. 

F. C. Moulton, Wallstreet, Col. 


HOW I INVENTED THE HAMMERLES^. 

My first gun was an old army musket, 
long, strong and with a kick like a kan¬ 
garoo’s. As I was but 13 and small for 
my age, the balky old thing used to swat 
me until my head ached and my trigger 
finger looked like an over-ripe banalha: 
but when the pain ceased and the swelling 
subsided I was again willing to spend 
my last cent for powder and shot and give 
that vindictive relic another whack at my 
collar bone. While I was thus industri¬ 
ously inviting disaster a neighbor’s boy 
fell in love with my weapon, convinced 
from watching its performances that it 
was a remarkably hard shooter. He 
offered to trade for it a little single barrel 
16 bore and I closed the deal. The little 
gun was just my size and I was rapidly 
Decoming a wing shot when I unfortunately 
broke the hammer. I was in despair until 
I thought of holding the gun in my left 
hand and exploding the cap with an old 
harrow tooth. Thus, thougn unprincipled 
persons have robbed me of the well deserved 
emoluments, I am really the inventor of 
the hammerless shot gun. 

One' day we had unexpected company 
to dinner, and mother said, 

“Son, call the dog and catch a chicken 
right quick.” 

“ Lemme shoot it, Ma,” I begged. 

“All right, son,” she replied, “shoot it 
if you like, but get it here suddenly.” 

1 got my weapon and its accessory 
hardware, and trudged off in search of 
potpie filling. I went through the locust 
grove to a tall thick hedge in the shade of 
wlpch th§ ichickens loved to scratch ^nd 
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dust themselves. The hedge was thick 
and the ragw'eeds tall, and lor some time 
I could not get a shot. At last I caught a 
glimpse of a pullet I thought would do. 
Up went the gun, down came the harrow 
tooth, and while I picked bits of the cap 
out of my face I could hear the flop-flop¬ 
flopping of a dying chicken. I cotdd not 
see where she had fallen, but running along 
the hedge to a hog hole I crawled through 
after my victim. Did I get her.? Well, I 
did; and a big blue hen and ma’s pet 
Leghorn rooster, to boot. I carried as 
much poultry home as I thought ana wanted; 
the rest I buried. My appetite for dinner 
that day was not over sharp. 

One evening about a week later mother 
said, “See here, my boy, have you seen 
anything of my pet white rooster?” 

*^‘No, ma,” I answered, ‘‘I haint seen 
him since last week.” 

Then I slid, unostentatiously, out of 
the back door. 

C. L. Hart, Humeston, la. 


WANTS TO RETURN TO THE MUZZLE 
LOADER. 

North Park is in Northern Colorado, 
between Medicine Bow range, and the 
continental divide, and is about 45 miles 
long by 30 wide. There are a few bear 
and elk in the mountains, and deer are 
quite plentiful in the hills; but the deep 
snows in early spring drive the deer to 
the bald ridges of the Park. Then 
the festive game hog is in his glory, and 
his pump gun is heard daily within 2 miles 
of my cabin on Spring creek. One fired 40 
shots into a band of deer and got one. 
Another day 2 others fired about 20 shots 
and got 2 deer. So it goes on every 
day. You ask, “Why not invoke the law?” 
Because the game laws are unconstitu¬ 
tional ; therefore they are not enforced 
against the rich and the game wardens of 
Colorado do not arrest any but the poor. 
In consequence game will soon be gone. I 
am a reader of Recreation, but I do not 
believe in discriminating between ferrets, 
bird dogs, deer dogs, and pump guns. By 
pump guns I mean any magazine gun, 
rifle or shot. You will not advertise fer¬ 
rets and certain kinds of fishing tackle, 
but you advertise dogs and pump guns. 
Which is most destructive to game, a 
poor, miserable man with a ferret or the 
man with a dog and a pump gun? I am a 
hunter. I detest the name sportsman; it 
is only a genteel term for a game hog. Any 
man who will buy a pump gun is a game 
hog; if he was not, a single shot rifle 
would do. I have been many years in the 
mountains and have seen that 99 men out 
of 100 will not stop shooting until the 
magazine is empty. You may pass all 
the game laws you wish, you will never 


protect game with the pump gun in use. 
Pass a law that all men going into the 
woods must carry only a single barrel 
muzzle loading rifle, and no dog; a man 
going to hunt birds must carry only a sin¬ 
gle barrel muzzle loading shot gun, no dog; 
then game would increase and the woods 
would soon be cheered by the song of birds 
and the gambol of wild animals. Men 
would then become hunters and not sports¬ 
men and butchers; and the little dude 
with his duck suit and smokeless gun 
would be no more seen in the land. 

John A. Steele, Walden, Colo. 


NOTHING LIKE THE SAVAGE. 

Replying to A. A. Stott, of Louisville, 
Ky.: I have owned and used the following 
high power rifles: Blake, 40-40; Blake, 30- 
40 army; Mannlicher, 315; Winchester, 30- 
30 and 30-40, ’95 model; and Savage, 303. 
Have also had the pleasure of handling the 
Mauser and the Krag-Jorgensen. 

I have experimented with thefabove guns 
to convince myself as to the best all around 
sporting rifle. Last fall I purchased a $30 
grade Savage to give it a trial on game. 
It gave such excellent satisfaction, that I 
sold it to a friend, who was struck with 
the good qualities of the arm, and I ordered 
for myself a much higher grade Savage. 
I have just received it and it is the neat¬ 
est and best all around gun I can find. I 
have killed deer with all the above named 
guns; they are all good, but the Savage is 
my choice of the lot. The Mannlicher has 
the greatest range and penetration, but for 
convenience and economygthe Savage takes 
the lead. Savage ammunition is the best 
on the market at the lowest price. I con¬ 
sider the Winchester 30-40, ’95 model, next 
to the Savage, and advise all shooters 
against purchasing bolt action guns for 
sporting purposes. My advice would be: 
get a Savage made to fit you, with pistol 
grip checkered, matted, half-octagon bar¬ 
rel, shot gun butt stock, rubber butt plate 
and special sights. 

I am greatly pleased with the good work 
of Recreation and the L. A. S., but I 
think some of the crack shots who con¬ 
tribute articles on shooting have wheels 
in their heads. As Mr. Mynik says in his 
letter to the Peters Cartridge Co., some of 
these 600 yard shots are absurd. Let some 
of these good marksmen measure off 600 
or 800 yards and then put up a deer and 
look through the sights at it; they will find 
it like shooting at a fly at 25 steps. I 
never calculate on shooting at deer over 
300 yards. It is better never to shoot unless 
you are sure of hitting. If this were prac¬ 
ticed more there would not be so many 
wounded deer to escape and die after being 
lost. L, R, Baily, L«a4i Sq. Dak. 
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STILL PRODDING PETERS. 

Grand Island, Neb. 
Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I think you do Mr. Shields 
a great injustice in regard to your ad. 
Recreation reaches a class of sportsmen 
who have used your goods many years. 
I have shot many thousands of your shells, 
but I shall discontinue the use of them. 
The L. A. S. is an organization that should 
stick together like brothers. When anyone 
undertakes to down Shields he should have 
the whole 5,000 or more to jump on. The 
Marlin Arms Company are sorry they 
quit Shields, as all members of the League 
in this locality, and I think everywhere, 
have quit using Marlin guns. One can 
hardly give a Marlin away in this country. 
We are an or^nization of good fellows, 
believe in the right thing, and stick up for 
one another. All I can do to stop the use 
of your goods in this State I shall do. 
May the Peters shells lie dusty on the 
shelves as long as the company bucks 
Recreation. Sincerely yours, 

E. C. Statler. 

Caldwell. Idaho. 

Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I think your house unjust 
in discontinuing your advertisement in 
Recreation. I have used your cartridges 
and ammunition for years, and have al¬ 
ways found them satisfactory. If Recrea¬ 
tion did not publish the faults of guns, am¬ 
munition and sporting goods, as well as 
their good qualities, no true sportsman 
would want to read it or support it. As a 
member of the L. A. S., I do not wish 
to patronize any manufacturer who does 
not advertise his goods in Recreation. 

Yours respectfully, C. S. Davis. 


BEST MEDIUM-PRICED SHOT GUN. 

A. C. Burg, Livingston, Mont., asks 
which is the best medium priced shot gun, 
I had the Remington people make me 
what has proved an ideal quail gun for this 
country. It is their grade A hammerless, 
sold by most retailers at $35. The barrels 
are 26 inches; right cylinder, left modified. 
It is a handsome weapon and good enough 
for anyone. I targeted it with buck¬ 
shot over smokeless powder, at 60 steps. 
It made equally as good a pattern as did 
a 34 inch barrel that was shot against it. 
Some dealers say smokeless powder will 
not shoot buck shot properly, but my 
experience tells me differently. Should 
like to hear from others on the subject. 

P. H. Willson, Swanton, Va. 

I want to tell Mr. Burg that the bes^ 
medium priced shot gun I have used 


is the Baker. Am now using a Batavia 
Leader made by the Baker Co. It is a 
hammerless with 30-inch barrels, full 
choked. For trap and duck shooting it 
can not be beaten. My next gun will be 
a 7 pound, 28 inch, full choke Baker, for 
upland shooting. The safety on these 
^ns makes them absolutely safe, which 
IS more than can be said of other makes. 

J. B. Hewey, Elkhart, Ind. 

A. G. Burg, who wants a medium priced 
gun, can not do better than to buy a 
Baker. I have used one a long time 
and would not part with it. I think the 
Baker the only safe hammerless; the auto¬ 
matic block safety locking it absolutely 
until pushed back. 

Geo. S. Lang, Rondout, N. Y. 


THE REMINGTON LEE. 

I rejoice to find the Remington-Lee 
coming to the front so magnificently. 
It has long been my favorite rifle in theory, 
though, in fact, I’ve never yet seen it. 
The picture in the Remington catalogue 
is as near to the weapon as I have ever ap- 
roached, but that has appealed to what 

like to call my good sense. The sim¬ 
plicity of the action is wonderful, and is 
a strong argument in its favor. 

From Recreation I learn that Frank 
Hyde, at Sea Girt, carried off honors and 
money with a Remington-Lee against 
all comers. 

I remember that some writer a few 
months ago criticised this gun on the 
ground that while its range was wonderful, 
its accuracy above reproach and its 
trajectory admirably low, it yet lacked 
shocking power and penetration. It seems 
to me that the force which achieves great 
range must insure great penetration also. 
Perhaps I am a poor witness, for I swear 
by Remington. I have never known a poor 
weapon to come from the Remington 
shops. I have always thought the firm so 
old fashioned as to be honest. Perhaps it 
is only because they do not know how to 
ut up a poor arm. In either case the 
rethren get good goods for their money. 
Whatever bears the Remington stamp is 
all wool and a yard wide. 

W. H. Nelson, Washington, D. C. 

SMALL SHOT. 

Though I have owned a 30-30 rifle 3 
years I can give Dr. A. W. Smith no in¬ 
formation as to reloading 30-30 shells, as 
I invariably use Winchester soft nose am¬ 
munition. Have never had a jacket strip 
or a bullet keyhole that I know of. At 
target work, 01 which I do considerable, 
using an ivory front sight and Lyman’s 
combination rear sight, I can hit an object 
a foot square nearly every time at 300 or 
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400 yards. If the doctor will procure 
some loaded Winchester shells ana weigh 
the powder therein he will find fully 30 
grains to the load, with the bullet m 
proper proportion. If, with this ammuni¬ 
tion, re^iilts are tmsatisfactory, I should 
be inclined to blame the g^. I have, 
used this same load in other rifles than my 
Winchester with equal success. 

Dr. Fred Sauerbrie, Clarksville, N. Y. 


In December Recreation, A. F. Wal¬ 
lace, Milwaukee, Wis., asks how to take 
lead out of a rifle barrel. It can 
be removed by plugging one end of the 
barrel and pouring in a little vinegar. 
Allow it to remain a few minutes, then 
wipe dry and the barrel will be as bright 
as new. Care should be taken to dry the 
barrel perfectly, or the vinegar may cause 
it to rust. If A. G. Burg wants a good gun 
he will make no mistake in buying a 
Lefever, G or H grade. They are as hard 
aud close shooting weapons as any, be¬ 
sides being extremely simple in construction. 
In choosing a gim the mam thing is to select 
one with the proper length of stock and 
correct drop. Then have the barrels 
bored for the kind of shooting you ex¬ 
pect to do. W. S. S., Ganister, Pa. 


In reply to D. F. E’s. query about Mauser 
rifles, I can tell him that 2 men here 
ordered Mauser’s from a firm that adver¬ 
tised captured rifles cut down to a sport¬ 
ing model. They look pretty well and 
shoot hard. The only objectionable feature 
is the rear sight. It is good of its kind, 
but so different from the buckhorn that 
we Westerners will have to get used to it 
little by little. 

Do any Recreation readers know any¬ 
thing about the Mauser pistol? If anyone 
has one and would like to trade it for sxins, 
undressed, but well cleaned, such as be'-r, 
fox, bobcat, or coyote, I should like to 
hear from him. Or if anyone yearns for 
antique pottery or arrow heads I should 
be pleased to correspond. 

C. M. Grover, Frisco, N. Mex. 


December 27th, 1900, a number of law- 
abiding citizens, seeing the necessity of pro¬ 
tecting game and fish in Fresno county, 
called a meeting at Fowler, and organ¬ 
ized the Fowler gun club, having in view 
the pleasure and practice of target shooting, 
- as well as the orotection of game and fish. 
The by-laws of the club provide for regu¬ 
lar practice shoots every Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon; also that any members 
in good standing may hold practice shoots 
any day« as some members would not shoot 


on Sunday while others could not shoot on 
any other day. 

Samuel Burnett, Fowler, Cal. 

In reply to L. M. Thompson, South 
Haven, Mich., would say I have made wire 
cartridges by hand and used them in my 
old muzzle loader with great success. 
There used to be a wire cartridge of Eng¬ 
lish make on the market when muzzle 
loaders were principally used. I doubt, 
however, whether any dealer, except per¬ 
chance some of the larger city establish¬ 
ments, handles them now. If Mr. Thomp¬ 
son chooses to communicate with me I can 
probably furnish him with a few made by 
hand and suitable for his gun. 

Forrest Jones, Glady P. O., W. Va. 

_ i 

I should like to tell J. S. Miller, Jr., that 
he can not find a better gun for all around 
shooting than the $80 grade, 16 gauge, Par¬ 
ker. With 28-inch full choked barrels it 
will kill as far and as surely as any 12. 
I have used 10, 12, i6 and 20 bores, and 
at present am trying a 28 gauge, $100 
grade Parker. I have not yet gpven the 
latter a fair trial. In medium priced 
guns the $50 Parker and the Ideal Lefever 
are best. Neither need be over 16 gauge. 

Blue Wing, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

I have used U. M. C. factory loaded 
amrnunition several vears, at the trap 
and in the field, and think it is superior to 
the W. R. A. make; also to the if. S. and 
Peters. The Peters shells are condemned 
for me as they miss fire too often and I 
know it not to be the fault of the gun, for 
I use a Baker hammerless. Paragon grade, 
which is a good shooting gun. The load 
I like best for the trap is No. 10 smokeless 
shell and DuPont powder. 

V. F. H., St. Edward, Neb. 

What Mr. Parshall considers “ a fault of 
the Savage rifle ” was more likely the fault 
of the shooter. Either shot he describes 
would, if placed where he thinks they 
were, have been fatal. I know by ex¬ 
perience that a Savage will send a bullet 
clear through a moose, no matter where 
hit. It is the best sporting rifle made 
F. W. Foreshew, Shequiandah, Ont. 

Why have the Stevens people taken 
their ad from Recreation? I am sure 
they rnake a mistake in doing so. I wish 
the Winchester Co. would build a 26 inch 
barrel, full magazine slide action rifle to 
use the 25 Stevens cartridge. It would 
be a good gun for all small game and per¬ 
haps, at a pinch, for deer. 

Red Cloud, Brooldyii, N. Y. 
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When a bird or a wild animal is killed, that is the end of it. If photog^phed, it may still live and its educatione 
and scientific value is multiplied indefinitely. 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP LORE FROM ALASKA. 

Dawson, Y. Ter. 

Editor Recreation: 

In your valuable Recreation, of March, 
1901, I read an article by Mr. Wm. T. 
Hornaday on mountain sheep. No doubt 
Mr. Hornaday studied the subject carefully, 
but there is a doubt whether or not some 
of the authorities are correct. Regarding 
Ovis montana and the California sheep, 
Ovis nelsoni, I believe Mr. Hornaday is cor¬ 
rect ; also regarding the white sheep of 
Alaska and Canada, Otis dalli. The ques¬ 
tion is, are Ovis stonei and Ovis fannini 
new species? 

Would Mr. Hornaday and naturalists in 
general call a white beaver, a marten with 
white feet or tail, a black, blue, or fawn 
colored wolf, a straw colored quail, a white 
blackbird, or a cow moose with antlers, 
new species? If these freaks are new spe¬ 
cies, then by all means call Stone’s sheep, 
Ovis stonei and Brown’s Otns fannini. If 
not, call them what they are, Ovis dalli. 

I have observed that some specimens of 
Ovis dalli are slightly colored, sometimes 
like the description of Ovis stonei, then 
again like the description of Ovis fannint. 
Besides, there are other variations, too 
numerous to describe minutely. Some of 
these variations have the dark markings 
only on the legs from the knees and hocks 
down; others have only dark necks; others 
only dark rumps. Some have white hoofs, 
some black. If Otis stonei and Ovis fan¬ 
nini are new species, the naturalists would 
better send other men here to name 
white beavers, white footed martens, vari¬ 
ous colored wolves, also the different “new 
species’* of sheep. Then we could have 
Ovis tomi, Ovis dicki and Ovis harryi. 

I have seen pure white sheep with off¬ 
spring colored and vice versa. I will not 
ask anyone to believe my statement until 
it is proven, therefore I should like to see 
someone sent in here who would write of 
things as they are. Naturalists as well as 
the public at large could learn a little. 

Have you or any of your readers ever 
seen or heard of a cow moose with antlers? 
In July, igoo, I shot a cow with antlers, 
mistaking her for a bull. On going up to 
her I started her calf which had just 
finished his lunch of milk. The antlers, of 
course, were in the velvet and only about 
8 inches long. I could not save the head 


as I was about 400 miles from the Yukon 
and in very rough country. 

Geo. L. Bull. 

ANSWER. 

When a naturalist describes an animal as 
a new species he does it solely on the evi¬ 
dence before him, and not on the opinion 
of any traveler or collector. Every natural¬ 
ist of standing is so particular about the 
stability of his work, and so anxious it 
should stand the test of time, that it would 
be folly for him to be influenced by the de¬ 
sires of anyone. Dr. J. A. Allen, of the 
American Museum, described the specimens 
of mountain sheep collected by Mr. Stone 
without the slightest reference to the opin¬ 
ions of anyone else. The evidence before 
him, in 3 mounted specimens, unmistok- 
ably indicated a species new to the scien¬ 
tific world. Already a sufficient number of 
specimens have been collected to supply the 
great museums of New York, Chicago, and 
Washington, and they fully sustain the 
validity of the new species. In this part of 
the world, there is not the slightest question 
among scientific men, or any others, as far 
as I know, regarding the specific rank of 
Ovis stonei. You are the only man of 
whom or frorti whom I have heard, who 
believes that this animal is the same as the 
white sheep, Ovis dalli. If you had ever 
seen a specimen of Stone's sheep, I am 
sure you would not hold to your present 
opinion, for to consider it the same as the 
white sheep, you would have to doubt the 
evidence of your senses. 

Ovis fannini was described by Mr. 
Hornaday wholly on the strength of a fine 
adult speciment which he found in the mu¬ 
seum at Victoria. Any naturalist, in his 
senses, would have described it as a distinct 
species. Since that specimen was described, 
other specimens, confirming this species, 
have been received from Dawson, and are 
now at the American Museum of Natural 
History, and the New York Zoological 
Park. 

H it is really true that the white sheep 
is given to developing all sorts of freaks in 
color, such as you say you have observed, 
this fact is important, and should be estab¬ 
lished bv the gathering of specimens ex¬ 
hibiting these variations, and sending them 
to some scientific institution. If it is true 
that the white sheep varies its color in the 
remarkable manner described, you can make 
an extremely interesting contribution to 
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science by procuring and sending to th^ 
New York Zoological Society some pelts' 
or pieces of skin, which will establish the 
fact. It may be entirely possible that this 
animal is given to freakish variations in 
color, such as are not found in (any other 
hoofed animal in the world. One fact in 
this connection is of interest and impor¬ 
tance; namely, that no such variations as 
you describe have ever been observed in any 
other section of the home of the white 
sheep than around Dawson ! 

No one claims that all sources of infor¬ 
mation in regard to Ovis fannini have been 
exhausted. On the contraiy, Mr. Horna- 
day's description of this animal is only the 
first step in the development of its life his¬ 
tory, and all new facts regarding this crea¬ 
ture will be of general interest. At present, 
however, the species seems to be well 
founded. 

While it is quite true that many portions 
of the Northwest were explored many 
years ago, by Hudson Bay men, I must 
remind you that even the white sheep, with 
its wonderfully wide distribution, remained 
absolutely unknown to science and the 
world at large, until discovered by a na¬ 
turalist of the kind that you seem to de¬ 
spise, in 1884! It makes no difference how 
many men went through the Stickine 
country before Mr. A. J. Stone; the fact 
remains that he was the explorer who dis¬ 
covered a remarkable, and unmistakably 
new, form of mountain sheep, and brought 
it out for introduction to the world, by Dr. 
Allen. Men who go about in strange places 
with their eyes shut are not explorers, in 
any sense of the word! 

It is now up to you, Mr. Bull, to furnish 
some proof that the white sheep varies in 
color as you describe in your letter. • 

—Editor. 


GROUSE SOMETIMES DRINK. 

In regard to grouse drinking: A full- 
grown grouse that a friend of mine has in 
captivity drank, from the first, the same as 
a hen, only with 2, quicker movement in 
securing a mouthful of water before raising 
the Lead; but a younger one I secured at 
one time would only take water as it came 
down from above, as if the natural idea 
was to sip from the dew-laden leaves of 
plants at a level with or above the usual 
height of the head, or else take both food 
and water from the old birds, as do the 
nestlings of the robin or other birds of that 
class. As the little fellow had to be fed 
and watered by himself, although in a 
brooder with brown Leghorn chicks of 
about the same size and age, which were 
drinking and picking up food all around 
him, he was so much trouble that he was 
taken to the woods near the house, where 
the mother, that I had watched since she 


laid her first egg, could raise him in her 
own way. She was probably glad to re¬ 
ceive him, as the 13 she had hatched were 
r^uced to 3 <3r 4 the first month. The old 
bird in captivity here takes food and water 
about as a brown Leghorn hen does, and is 
enjoying the winter without hustling for 
himself. 

F. S. Morgan, Milton, Vt. 

In reply to the query by W. J. W., in 
March Recreation, “Do Grouse Drink?” 
would say I saw a grouse drink at 
least once in my life. In the fall of 1900 
I was hunting grouse and quails in the 
Southern part of Seneca county, near the 
postoffice of Lodi, N. Y. I was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. William Brown, of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and Robert Neely, a farmer 
of Lodi. We entered a piece of woods 
and stood on the edge of a ravine which 
had a stream of water at the bottom. A 
large, strong grouse flew down the opposite 
bank, and, alighting at the edge of the 
running water, proceeded to drink, dipping 
its bill in the water and raising it skyward 
alternately until the action had been sev¬ 
eral times repeated. When Mr. Neely 
could not stand it any longer he launched 
his old lo-bore at the bird. I was glad 
to see it dart away unharmed. I think 
there is no doubt that the ruffed grouse 
drinks, as do the rest of its species, which 
of course include our domestic fowls. 

Frederick W. Lester, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

One day in November, 1900, I was quiet¬ 
ly walking through a swamp on a corduroy 
road, when I saw a female ruffed grouse 
sitting in the middle of the road at the 
edge of a little pool of water 30 yards dis¬ 
tant. I stopped, and she must have seen 
me, for there was no obstruction to hide 
me from her view. She gently lowered her 
head and sipped the water, then raised her 
head to swallow, precisely as a chicken does. 
She then paused a moment, drank again, 
and flew into the timber. 

Wm. C. Held, Saginaw, Mich. 


DOUBTS AN AMBRICAN XB£X. 

I notice a drawing in Recreation of a 
head with the query, “Is it an ibex?” As I 
have hunted ibex a great deal, and have 
secured several good specimens, may I be 
allowed to express my most emphatic opin¬ 
ion that it is not. Enclosed is a sketch of a 
pair of ibex horns from the Eastern Sou¬ 
dan. They are about 36 inches in length, 
curving outward and. backward, and do not, 
to my eyes at least, resemble in the smallest 
degree those in the drawing you reproduce. 
The head of an ibex is quite different from 
that of the animal of the Canadian Rockies, 
being more massive, shorter, and squarer. 
An old buck ibex with horns 3 feet long 
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would have a beard at least 6 inches in 
length. 

The picture looks to me that of an ante¬ 
lope. The only point of resemblance to an 
ibex is the hair on the back. An ibex has a 
narrow streak of darker coat from head to 
tail, which, however, does not stand up. 



The color of an ibex is a distinct brown, so 
commonly seen in the domestic goat. I 
have never seen either an Asiatic or an 
African ibex that could possibly be called 
ashy gray. 

B. Cotton, Orlando, Fla. 

If there were an American ibex it might 
be entirely different from any of the 
Asiatic or African types.— Editor. 


SQUIRRELS RARELY MOLEST BIRDS. 

I was much interested in Inkie’s letter in 
February Recreation. I want to tell you 
why I killed a few of Inkie’s cousins. My 
home is surrounded by fruit and shade 
trees, with several butternuts and hickories 
among them. These trees are the home of 
numbers of song birds; also of several pine, 
or red squirrels. The little fellows had be¬ 
come quite tame, and we had become much 
attached to them, and watched them with 
pleasure. One day we heard a commotion 
among the birds and looking in the direc¬ 
tion of the noise we saw a number of rob¬ 
ins flying around a nest. In the nest sat 
Mr. Squirrel, in the act of eating an egg. 
That explained a mystery to me, as we had 
found several eggs and many bits of egg¬ 
shells under the trees. To make myself 
doubly sure that the squirrels robbed the 
birds' nests I watched them, and saw them 
at it again; so in justice to the birds I had 
to end the life of our little squirrels. The 
pine, or red, squirrel is not protected, yet 
they a're numerous. I should like to know 
if the larger squirrels rob the nests of birds. 

John H. Browne, Penfield, Pa. 

The grey squirrels in this city are pro¬ 
tected by law and have become abundant 
and tame. Some citizens question the wis¬ 


dom of protecting them, claiming that they 
destroy the nests and eggs of birds. As we 
have many fine shade trees, birds are prob¬ 
ably more useful to us than are the squir¬ 
rels. Please tell me what you think about 
it. 

D. L. Floore, D.D.S., Columbus, Wis. 

ANSWER. 

As a rule squirrels do not molest birds 
at all. Wild animals and birds have per¬ 
sonal characteristics just as human beings 
have. It is possible that some squirrels are 
vicious enough to disturb birds’ nests, but 
in all my study and observation of the squir¬ 
rel I have never known a case of that kind. 
At any rate they are certainly very rare.— 
Editor. 


BREEDING BUFFALOES. 

Mr. James Phillips, who owns a large cat¬ 
tle ranch near Fort Pierre, S. D., has about 
60 full blood buffaloes in domestication. 
He has tried crossing these with native 
cattle, but says the result is not at all desir¬ 
able or profitable; so Mr. Phillips is con¬ 
fining himself to breeding pure buffaloes. 
He considers this a good investment, as 
the robes and heads of mature animals 
bring good prices. He says he recently 
sold one head in New York City for 
$1,000, and that he finds a ready market for 
good specimens at $500 and over. 

Mr. Phillips further says: ‘T have 
watched buffaloes under all the conditions 
of their life, and have discovered many in¬ 
teresting things about them. I used to won¬ 
der how the calves could withstand the ter¬ 
rible blizzards which occasionally sweep 
over our country, but now I know how it 
is done. When a storm comes the buffaloes 
form themselves into a triangle, with the 
bulls along the sides, the boss bull standing 
at the apex facing the storm. Then the 
cows range themselves inside the lines of 
bulls, and in the well protected center the 
calves and yearlings find their place. The 
mass is crowded well together into a 
warm and living whole, and even in the 
case of the outline of bulls only one side 
of any animal is presented to the blizzard. 
The herd will maintain this triangle as 
long as the storm lasts, and they are able 
safely to weather a storm that would kill 
our native cattle. There is something he¬ 
roic in the stoicism with which the bulls 
will keep their places no matter how the 
storm may rage, and anyone who has seen 
the boss bull doggedly holding his head 
against a Dakota blizzard as he stands in 
the apex of the triangle will carry away a 
lot of admiration for his instinct and sacri¬ 
fice. If a man wants to get a fine lesson in 
the advantage of ‘standing together’ he 
needs only to watch a buffalo herd in 
stormy weather.” 
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TAPPING SOUND MADE BY CATFISH. 

1 notice in March Recreation a letter 
from Mr. T. F. Covert, wanting to know 
what caused a tapping sound under the 
water. 

Some time ago, while on a visit to Iowa, 
I had an experience similar to that of Mr. 
Covert. I had gone fishing on Grand river, 
and was sitting on an old log, which reached 
almost across the stream. Beside the log 
was a lot of driftwood, foam, etc. Under 
this trash I heard a peculiar noise. I de¬ 
cided to investigate; so I sat down to 
watch. I noticed that whatever made the 
noise, was moving, as the noise was in dif¬ 
ferent places and occasionally the drift 
rose half an inch or so. Then the 
object moved to another place. The 
water was shallow as the river was low 
at the time. Finally a small particle of 
the drift floated loose, and started off, and I 
saw a channel catfish about lo inches long 
make a grab at the drift piece. The water 
was clear, and I could plainly see the fish. 
It opened and shut its mouth while making 
the noise. All at once it darted off into 
deeper water. The noise sounded, as nearly 
as I can explain, like tapping on an empty 
egg shell with a lead pencil. I suppose the 
fish was feeding. 

J. C. Warner, Stockton, Cal. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

In February Recreation I saw a question 
which I can partially answer, regarding 
crows destroying young squirrels. I had a 
pet crow which was taken from the nest 
when quite young. It was cared for until 
full fledged, and then allowed to roam at 
will about the premises. It had its leg 
broken, which, for the want of proper care, 
healed crooked. This bird never grew to be 
more than 2-3 as large as the ordinary 
crow. Neither did it ever fly far from the 
oremises unless caught out and driven far¬ 
ther by wild birds, and never on such oc¬ 
casions did it fail to give chase. Notwith¬ 
standing its inferior condition, I have 
known this crow to attack and kill full 
grown chipmunks, rats and mice. 

If this crow in its inferior condition, 
could do this, would not a full grown wild 
crow destroy young grey squirrels? 

I have also seen a flock of crows flying, 
one of which dropped the body of a partly 
grown grey squirrel. I am confident that 
crows not only can, but do, destroy young 
squirrels. 

Elmer S. Perry, Richwood. Ohio. 


There must be some mistake in the illus¬ 
tration of a red-tailed hawk in your Janu- 
arv issue; at least it is not the bird we 
have out here. Our hawk with the red tail 


has feathered legs and has not sharp shoul¬ 
ders or shai^ angles anywhere. This bird 
lives on prairie squirrels, young rabbits and 
snakes. In the position in your illustration 
the tuft of feathers should cover the leg to 
the toes. J. H. Mackay, Norfolk, Neb. 

ANSWER. 

The bird you describe and that in Rec¬ 
reation are both red-tailed hawks. Your 
bird has a naked tarsus, just the same as 
the other, but it is partly concealed by the 
long feathers of the thigh. The only hawks 
which have the legs really feathered down 
to the toes are the rough legged hawks, of 
the genus Archibuteo, and they are dis¬ 
tinguishable at a glance from the members 
of the genus to which the red-tail belongs, 
Buteo .— Editor. 


Mr. Duxbury's gem of information about 
the mink in Recreation for March recalled 
to my mind a pleasing incident of an after¬ 
noon spent on Maple river, Michigan. I 
was casting up stream to the right when 
my attention was attracted by a mink div¬ 
ing into the water on my left. Resting on 
the bank and jutting out into the water 
was a corduroy log about 4 to 6 inches 
through. About 2 inches were in the wa¬ 
ter. The mink dived off this log with the 
current, came up on the other side, crawled 
upon the log and repeated the performance 
6 times as I watched it. Finally it came 
up with a good sized trout in its mouth, 
which it carried away up a well defined 
runway to its home beneath a pile of drift. 
The little animal was perfectly oblivious 
to my presence, and nothing could excel 
the grace and ease of its sinuous motions. 

James D .Ermston, Anderson, Indiana. 


Will you kindly inform me, through 
Reception, what are the distinguishing 
markings, color, etc.,. of the cross, silver 
grey and black foxes. In fact, anything 
that will enable me to distinguish them 
apart, and more particularly between cross 
and silver grey. 

N. W. Jackson, Clayton, Mich. 

ANSWER. 

The cross, silver grey, and black foxes 
are merely color phases of the common red 
species Vulpes fuJvus, and not infrequently 
individuals are found which show con¬ 
siderable intergradation between the typi¬ 
cal forms. The cross fox usually has a 
black cross over the shoulders, the pelage 
of the black fox is uniformly black, and 
that of the silver grey variety is black with 
white tips.—E ditor. 
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NEVADA DIVISION. 

Dr. W. H. Cavell, Chief Warden, Carson. 

Gm> W. Cowing, Sec.-Treas., Carson. 
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Sidney Conant, Sec.-Treas., Keene. 
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W. E, Gleason, Chief Warden, Mitchell Bldg.. 
Cincinnati; A. C. Thatcher, Vice-Warden, Urbana. 
OKLAHOMA DIVISION. 

W. M. Grant. Chief Warden, Oklahoma City. 
ONTARIO DIVISION. 

C. A. Hammond, Chief Warden, Box 701, St. 
Thomas; D. L. Mells, Sec.-Treas.. St. Thomas. 
OREGON DIVISION. 

Robert F. Kelly, Chief Warden, Box 188, The 
Dalles; C. B. Cushing, Sec.-Treas., The Dalles. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 

C. F. Emerson, Chief Warden, 189 N. Perry St., 
Titusville; Hon. C. B. Penrose, Vice-Warden, 1720 
Spruce St., Philadelphia; E. W^er-Sii^th, Sec.- 
Treas., 1026 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND DIVISION: 

Zenas W. Bliss, Chief Warden, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA DIVISION. 

Burdett Moody, Chief Warden, Lead; John C. 
Barber, Sec.-Treas., Lead. 

TENNESSEE DIVISION. 

Hon. G. C. Martin, Chief Warden, Clarksville; 
Hon. Austin Peay, Jr., Sec.-Treas., Clarksville. 
TEXAS DIVISION. 

Prof. S. W. Stanfield, Chief Warden, San Marcos; 
W. E. Heald, Sec.-Treas., San Angelo. 

UTAH DIVISION. 

Hon. John Sharp, Chief Warden, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT DIVISION 

W. E. Mack, Chief Warden, Woodstock; S. C. 
White, Sec.-Treas., Woodstock. 

VIRGINIA DIVISION. 

Franklin Stearns, Chief Warden, N. nth St., 
C. O. Saville, Vice Warden, Richmond; M. D. Hart; 
Sec.-Treas., 1217 East Main St, Richmond. 
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F. S. Merrill, Chief Warden, Sj^kane: F. A. Pon¬ 
tius, Sec.-Treas., Seattle: Munro Wyckoff, Vice War¬ 
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WESt Virginia division. 

J. M. Lashley, Chief Warden, Davis. 

WISCONSIN DIVISION. 

James T. Drought, Chief Warden, Milwaukee; Dr. 
A. Gropper, Sec.-i'reas., Milwaukee. 

WYOMING DIVISION. 

H. E. Wadsworth, Chief Warden, Lander; Frank 
Bond, Sec.-Trea8., Cheyenne. 

Applications for msmberskip and orders for badges 
skeiud be aeUlressed to Arthur F, Rice^ Secretary^ as 
a4th St., New York, 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 

New York, Conrad L. Meyer, 46 W. Broadway. 
Livingston M. De La Vergne, Lakeville. 

“ K.S.Chambtflain, Mt. Morris. 

Nassau, Willett Smith, Freeport^ L. I. 

Albany, C. D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

Broome, Sullivan, Sanitaria Springs 

„ K. K. Mathewson, Binghamton. 

Cayuga, H. M. Haskell, Weedsport. 

Cortland. J. A. Wood, Cortland, 

Chemung, Fred. Uhle, Hendy Creek, 

M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

E. P. Dorr, loj D. S. Morgan 

Erie, Building, Buffalo. 

** Marvin H. Butler, Morilla. 

Essex, W. H. Broughton, Moriah. 

Franklin, Jas. Eccles. St. Regis Falls. 

W. J. Martin. McColToms. 

Montgomery, Charles W Scharf, Canajoharie. 

Oneioa, T. M. Scoville, Clinton. 

Orange, Wilson Crans, Middletown. 

T. Hampton Kidd. Newbu^h. 
Richmond. Lewis Morris. Port Richmond. 

St. Lawrence, Dr. B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 

“ A. N. Clark, Sevey. 

Schenectady, J. W. Furnside, Schenectady. 

Suffolk. F. J. Fellows. Central Islip, L. 1 . 

P. F. Tabor, Orient, L. 1 . 

Tioga, Geo. Wood, Owego. 

Washington, C.L. Allen, Sandy Hill. 

“ A. S. Temple, Whitehall, 

“ J. E Barb^, Dresden. 

Westchester, George Poth, Pleasantville. 

“ Chas. Seacor, 57 Pelham Road 

New Rochelle. 

“ E.G. Horton, Pleasantville. 

Essex, H. E. Braman, Keene Valley. 

c£bta. } A. B..Miller. Jackson's Comers, 

Orange, Thomas Harris, Port Jervis. 

Onondaga. James Lush, Memphis. 

Yates, B. L. Wren, Penn Van. 

“ Symour Poineer. Branch Port. 

Dutchess, Chas. H. De Long, Pawling. 

„ Jacob Tompkins, Billings. 

Queens, Gerard Van Nostrand, P lushing, L. I. 
“ W. S. Mygrant, 40 Elton Street, 

Brooklyn. 

“ P. A. Geepel, 473 Grand Ave., 

Astoria, L. I. 

** L. B. Drowne, 119 Somers Street. 

Brooklyn. 

Ulster, M. A. DeVall, The Corners. 

“ Wm. S. Mead, Woodstock. 

Jefferson, C. E. Van Order, Watertown. 

“ C. I. Smith, 

Herkimer, I). F. Sperry, Old Forge. 

Rensselaer, Benj. Me Nary, Bath. 

Oswego, J. E. Manning, 154 West Utica St. 
Putnam, H. L. Brady, Mahopac P'alls. 

Schuyler, G. C. Fordham, Watkins. 

Allegany, G. A. Thomas, Belvidere. 

Schonarie, O. E. Eigen, Sharon Springs. 

Warren. Geo. McEchron, Glen Falls. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

Stark, A. Dangeleisen, Massillon. 

Franklin, Brook L. Terry, 208 Woodward Av., 

Columbus. 

Cuirahoga, A. W. Hitch, 161 Osborn St., 

Cleveland. 

Clark, Fred C. Ross, 169 W. Main St., 

Springfield. 

Erie, David Sutton, 418 Jackson St 

Sandusky. 

Fulton, L. C. Berry, Swanton. 


County. Name of Warden. Addres.s. 

Allen, S. W. Knisely, Lima. 

Hamilton, W. C. Rippey 4465 Eastern Ave.« 

Cincinnati. 

Knox, Grant Phillips, Mt. Vernon. 

Lorain, T.J. Bates, Elyria. 

Ottawa, Frank B. Shirley. Lakeside. 

Muskingum, Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

Scioto, J. P\ Kelley. Portsmouth. 

Highland, James G. Lyle, Hillsboro. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield. George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row. Stam¬ 
ford, Ct 

Harvey C. Went, ii Park St.. Bridge¬ 
port, Ct. 

Fairfield, Samuel Waklee, Box 373. htratford. 

Litchfield, Dr. H. L. Ross, P. O. Box 100, Ca¬ 

naan, Ct. 

Middlesex, Sandford Brainerd, Ivory tun. 

New Haven, Wilbur £. Beach, 318 Chapel Street. 

New Haven, Ct. 
D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth St., 
Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk. 

•* J. J. Blick, Wrentham. 

“ S. W. Fuller, East Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone. 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Mercer, Jos. Ashmore, 124 Taylor St., 

Trenton. 

Mercer. Edw. Vanderbilt, Dentzville, 

Trenton. 

“ Roland Mitchell, 739 Centre St., 

Trenton. 

Morris, Joseph Pellet, Pompton Plains. 

** Chas. W. Blake, Dover. 

Francis E. Cook, Butler. 

** Calone Orr, Hibernia. 

Somerset, G. E. Morris. Somerville. 

Sussex, Isaac D. Williams, Branchvilie. 

Union, A. H. Miller, Cranford. 

C. M. Hawkins, Roselle. 

Warren, | } PWllipsburg. 

Monmouth. Dory-Hunt, Wanague. 

Hudson, A. W. Letts, 51 Newark St., 

Hotoken. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Iverson, John Noll, Sykesville. 

Perry, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

Warren. F. P. Sweet. Goodwill Hill. 

Nelson Holmes, Cornplanter. 

Juniata, Clifford Singer, Oakland Mills. 

Ezra Phillips, McAlesterville- 

Venango, G. D. Benedict Pleasantville. 

Potter Ira Murphy, Coudersport 

** Wiley Barrows, Austin. 

'* Chas. Barrows, Austin. 

Crawford, Jasper Tillotson, Tillotson. 

•* Geo. T. Meyers, Titusville. 

“ J. B. Lamb, Buel. 

Cambria, W.H. Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave., 

Johnstown. 

Butler, F.T. Forquer, Murrinsville. 

Allegheny, S. H. Allen, Natrona. 

Beaver, N. H. Covert, Beaver Falls. 

W. R. Keefer, 

McKean, C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

“ L. P. Fessenden, Gianere. 

** Wm. Bohinger, Stickney. 

Lack, Wm. Weir, Moosic. 

Carbon, Asa D. Hontz, East Mauch Chunk 

Cumberland, T. C. Gill, Mechanicsburg. 

Wyoming, Cyrus Walter, Tunkhannock. 

Tioga, E. B. Beaumont, Jr., Lawrenceville. 

“ G. H. Simmons, Westfield. 

Lycoming, Jas. J. Brennan, Oval. 

*• B. D. Kurtz, CammaL 

Delaware, Walter Lusson, Ardmore 

Montgomery, L. C. Parsons. Academy. 

Bradford, Geo. B. Loop, Sayre. 

Clarion, Isaac Keener. New Bethlehem. 

Cameron, H arry Hemphill, Emporium. 

Clinton, M.C. Kepler, Renovo. 

Northumber- 1G. W. Roher, 

land, i SOS Anthracite St., Shamokin. 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 

Ottawa, W. H. Dunham, Drenthe. 

Kalamazoo, C. £. Miller. Augusta. 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass. Thomas Dewey. Dowagiac. 

Hillsdale. C. A. Stone, Hillsdale. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J.H.Ogburn, South Hill. 

King William N.H. Montage, Palls. 

Smythe, J. M. Hughes, Chatham Hill. 

King & Queen, K. D. Bates, Newtown. 

Louisa, J.P. Harris, Applegrove. 

Henrico, W. J. Lynham. 412 W. Marshall 

Richmond. 

East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, Harrisonburg. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 
Fremont, Nelson Yamall, Dubois. 

{I’.L. Paterson, }j»ckson. 

Carbon, Kirk Dyer, Medicine Bow. 

Laramie, Martin Breither. Cheyenne. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 

Sunmer, W. G. Harris, Gallatin 

Stewart, lohn H. Lory, Bear Spring. 

Robertson, C. C. Bell, Springneld. 

Montgomery, P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, E. C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheschire, S. C. Ellis, Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, Lempster. 

“ J. W. Davidson, Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland. Wm. J. Liddle,. Box 381. Fair Haven 
Windsor, F. A. Tarbell West Bridgewater. 

Orleans. E.G.Muloton, Derby Line 

Essex, H. S. Lund, Granby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard. 12th ave and 17th 

St.. Moline. 

Iroquois, J. L. Peacock, Sheldon, 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, 

A. C. Cooper. Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascol. Grand Mound. 

Pattawattamie, Dr. C. Engel. Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan. James West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN UTAH. 
Washington, S. C. Goddard, New Harmony. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albeft Lea, Minn., H. A. Morgan, Rear Warden 
Angelica. N. Y., C. A. Lathrop, ** 

Augusta, Mont., H. Sherman, “ 

Austin, Pa., W. S. Warner, “ 

Boston, Mass., Capt. W. I. Stone, ** 

Buffalo. N. Y., H.C. Gardiner, ** 

Cammal, Pa., B. A. Ovenshire. ** 

Charlestown, N. H., W. M. Buswell, ** 

Cheyenne. Wyo., T. Hennessy. ** 

Cincinnati, Ohio, B.W Morris, ** 

Coudersport, Pa., I. L. Murphy, “ 

Cresco, Iowa., J, L. Platt, “ 

Davis, W.Va., j.Heltzen, “ 

Dowagiac, Mich.. W. F. Hoyt, “ 

East Mauch Chunk,Pa., ^ F. Pry, ** 

Evansville, Ind., F. M. Gilbert. 

Fontanet, Ind.. W.H. Perry. 

Ft. W^ne, Ind., W. L. Waltemarth 
Great Falls, Mont., J. M Gaunt, “ 

Heron Lake. Minn., K. C. Buckeye, “ 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Hunter Wood, “ 

Inaianapolis, Ind., ^seph E. Bell. ** 

S [ie, Ariz., Dr. L. A. Hawkins, 

lonburg. Pa., W. J. Stebbins, ** 

pell. Mont., John Eakright, ** 

Keene, N. H., F. P. Beedle, 

KingfimTf Okla,, A. C, Ambrose, ** 


Lake Co., Ind., Dr. R. C. Mackey, Rear Warden. 
Loganpsort Jnd., £. B. McConnell, " 

Ludington. Mich., G. R. Cartier, “ 

Mechanicsburg, Pa., Dr. J H. Swartz.' “ 

Minturn, Colo., A. B. Walter, 

New Albany. Ind., Dr. J. F. Weathers, “ 

New Bethlehem, Pa., Isaac Keener, ** 

Penn Yan, N. Y., Dr. H. R. Phillips, 

Princeton, Ind., H.A.Ye^er, “ 

Reynoldsvilie. Pa., C. F. Hoffman, “ 

Rochester. N. Y., C. H. McChesney “ 

St. Paul, Minn., O. T. Denny, “ 

St. Thomas, Ont., L. J. Hall, 

Schenectady, N. Y., M. W. Furnside. “ 

Seattle, Wash., M. Kelly, “ 

Syracuse, N. Y., C. C Truesdell, “ 

Terre Haute, Ind., C. F. Thiede, “ 

The Dalles, Ore., C. B. Cushing, “ 

Walden. N.y., T. R.,Hays. 

Wichita, Kas., Gerald Volk, ** 

Winona. Minn., C. M. Morse, ** 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number: 

Syracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles. 

Gundiach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 
goods. 

Blair C amer^o., Rochester, N.Y .Photographic goods. 
The Bostwicx Gun and i:>porting Goods Co., 1528 
Arapahoe St., Denver, Col. 

James Acheson, Talbot St.. St. Thomas Ontario, 
Sporting goods. 

Jespersen & Hines, 10 Park Place, New York City. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 7 2d. street, New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street. New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street, New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street. New York 
City. 

E. S. lowne, care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 

yoke. Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street, Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. J. F. Pierson, 20 W. sad street. New York 

CTity. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 15 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Alaple street, Kingston, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street. Flushing, L. I. 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, IlL 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 sth avenue. New York 

City. 

H. Williams, P. B. 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 

G. S. Edecll, 192 Broadway, New York City, 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Lake, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2nd, Fernandina, Fla. 

Morris Carnegie. Fernandina. Fla. 

h Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

““"chicligo'^nf.' Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway. New York Citv 
J. Stanford Brown, 241 South 5th street, Reading, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don’t they join? Will some¬ 
one please ^ clul? ani wak? them up? 
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STAY IN THE FIGHT. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Editor Recreation: 

I am in receipt of a letter dated March 
1st, asking my aid in behalf of the Hon. 
John F. Lacey’s bill to protect the game of 
Alaska. While I am still a friend of the 
birds and game of America, I am not for 
the last 2 years a member of the League. 
Nevertheless I shall write my Congress¬ 
man and the 2 Senators from this State and 
request their favorable action on the meas¬ 
ure when it shall come up. 

You will recall that at one time I was a 
hard worker for the establishment of a 
chapter of the League in this State, but 
after more than a year of unsuccessful and 
disheartening labor, I gave up the project, 
and concluded that the task of civilizing the 
game hogs in this vicinity was a hopeless 
undertaking. Since that time I have done 
nothing toward protecting our feathery 
tribe and wild game. 

During; a residence in New Mexico, 
where there are strict laws for the protec¬ 
tion of game, I saw on more than one oc¬ 
casion deer and antelope sold in the beef 
markets contrary to the law, and the au¬ 
thorities evidently winked at the violation. 
I have concluded that, in view of open viola¬ 
tions where stringent game laws exist, there 
is little use in establishing laws for the pro¬ 
tection of game anywhere if the officers of 
the law will not enforce them without fear 
or favor. In this country, where I am 
again living, we now have some excellent 
laws for the protection of game, but there 
is no attempt on the part of the officers 
of the law to enforce them. 

If I were a man of wealth and leisure I 
could keep myself busy prosecuting game 
law violators, and nothing would give me 
more pleasure than to be able to keep hot 
on their trails. As it is, I am thoroughly 
disgusted and have decided that there is no 
other way than to let the game hogs and 
pot hunters kill out all the game; which 
they will have succeeded in doing in the 
next 5 years, unless the game hogs and 
pot hunters should themselves be provi¬ 
dentially killed out at an early date. 

James S. Estill. 

On receipt of the foregoing letter I 
wrote Mr. Estill as follows: 

Did vou ever know a reform move¬ 
ment of any kind that was successful from 
the start? I do not know your sentiments 
on the question of temperance, but what¬ 
ever they may be, you will, doubtless, ap¬ 
prove at least some good things which tem¬ 
perance people have accomplished. You 
are aware that in the middle ages it was an 
almost universal custom of good people in 
both city and country throughout England, 
Scotland and Ireland, to get drunk every 


afternoon or night, and thm to boast of it. 
Eventually a certain class of thinking 
people decided that this habit was shameful 
and degrading. They went to work to 
create a public sentiment against it. It 
took them 50 years to get the masses 
of the people to thinking their way. 
And to-day to see a drunken man is 
the exception in England as in America. 
The bibulous habit which prevailed in 
England at the time I speak of took strong 
root here, though it never became quite so 
general. To-day the masses of people in 
all walks of life condemn the man who gets 
drunk and makes an exhibition of him¬ 
self. Suppose that after a year of hard 
work these temperance reformers had be¬ 
come disgusted and quit. The English 
people would still have been a nation of 
drunkards, and probably the Americans 
would, too. 

Suppose that after a year of hard work 
all the pioneers in the organization of this 
League had become disgusted and quit 
The slaughter of game would have gone on 
just as it was going on up to *98; but we 
have kept at work, and shall keep at it as 
long as we live. The results are already 
noticeable in many places. If you have 
been reading Recreation you have noticed 
every month many reports of convictions of 
violators of game or fish laws in various 
States. If I had room to print all these 
reports that come to me you would realize 
that many thousands of men are convicted 
every year of law breaking and compelled 
to pay fines or serve out their sentences in 
jail. The League has been directly re¬ 
sponsible for convictions of 853 men in its 
4 years of work. Our members have con¬ 
tributed evidence and assistance that have 
resulted in the conviction of probably 
3,000 other law breakers. Do you realize 
what it means to have a man convicted of 
such an offence in a small town? Well I 
do. I frequently hear from certain locali¬ 
ties where we prosecuted a man 2 or 3 
years ago, that neither that man nor any 
of his neighbors has dared to fire a gun 
in close season from that day to this, and 
that as a consequence of our work in such 
places game is increasing. In other cases 
where we have convicted one man who 
sold game in violation of law I am in¬ 
formed that from that day to this not a 
piece of game has been sold or offered for 
sale in that town or in any of the surround¬ 
ing towns. Can you realize what this 
means in the matter of protecting game in 
the aggregate? I started in to advocate 
the enactment and enforcement of game 
laws 30 years ago. Suppose I had grown 
disgusted and quit at the end of the first 
year. There would have been no League 
to-day and no Recreation magazine. I 
kept at it and shall keep at it as long a$ 
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my strength will permit me. The 
result is that to-day the League has 8,000 
members and Recreation has an actual 
paid circulation of 65,000 copies a month. 
It is safe to assume that each copy is read 
by 5 people. That means 325.000 readers 
each month. I have heard from probably 
100,000 of these people to the effect that 
they have been completely reformed by its 
teachings; that while they were formerly 
game butchers they are now temperate, up- 
to-date sportsmen and gentlemen. Read in 
April and May Recreation reports of the 
annual meeting of the League, held in Feb¬ 
ruary last. Then tell me whether, in your 
judgment, it has paid for the friends of 
game protection to stick at it: or whether it 
would have been better for all fo have done 
as you have done-—get disgusted at the end 
of a year and quit because they could not 
reform the world in that length of time. 


GOOD WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Editor Recreation: 

Two years ago I joined the L. A. S. and 
at once began active work in this place 
and \dcinit>^ to save the game, as little 
or no attention was then paid to the game 
laws. I tried to get all our sportsmen 
into the League. 1 was not successful, 
but that did not discourage me. I kept 
on working. I persuaded my bosom 
friend and hunting companion, Mr. William 
Gardner, to become a member of the 
League, and we have been working ever 
since to protect the game here. 

Last tall Mr. Dan Duncan, a well 
known sportsman, joined the League. 
We 3 members got down to work in 
earnest a few weeks before the opening 
of the shooting season, as large numbers 
of squirrels were migrating to this section 
of the country and were being killed by 
the pot hunters. A number of League 
posters were procured and we posted 
them throughout the game sections of 
Blair county. We spent all our spare 
time traveling through the woods and 
fields putting up these notices, some of 
which were tom down, but were replaced 
by us with new ones. These notices 
stirred up the whole county, and caused 
the majoritjr of the ille|?al hunters to stop 
their nefarious work immediately. One 
place along the foot of Brush mountain 
was inhabited by a large colony of CTey 
squirrels. That section was posted thor¬ 
oughly. When a hunter went that way 
he saw the warning pieces of muslin 
staring him in the face in all directions 
and hastily passed on. We saved nearly 
all these squirrels, as a good farmer friend 
of ours told us he did not hear a gun fired 
after the place was posted. Posters were 
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sent to places where we could not go 
ourselves and were put up by friends. 

Our next step was to collect a fvmd to pay 
special officers to ferret out the violators 
of the game laws. We circulated a sub¬ 
scription paper for this purpose among the 
sportsmen and secured a goodly sum. The 
constables tmder the new laws are re¬ 
quired to act as game and fire wardens and 
have the authority to arrest without a 
warrant; also to search any person they 
suspect of having game. The services of 4 
constables were secured and we agreed to 
pay them $2 a day for every day they went 
out, whether they were successful or not. 
They knew that for every successfffi 
prosecution they would receive $10 re¬ 
ward from the State and one-half the 
fines. They were, therefore, anxious to 
go. If they did not cateh anyone they 
would still get the $2, which would pay 
them for their trouble. They scoured 
the county thoroughly and searched 
several suspected persons but found no 
game. One officer chased two men with 
guns for about an hour over the moun¬ 
tains but could not catch them.All this 
caused much excitement and although no 
arrests were made the desired effect was 
attained. Little or no hunting was done 
until the opening of the season Oct. 15th. 

We asked the judge of the county to 
advise the constables to perform their 
duties as ex-officio game and fire wardens; 
and he did so in open court when the 
constables assembled to make their re¬ 
turns. 

A farmer in the Eastern part of the 
county, last September made complaint 
against a man by the name of Estep, 
'whom he charged with shooting a turkey 
out of season. The constable arrested 
the wrong man, a brother of Estep. The 
case was dismissed and the guilty man has 
not yet been arrested. 

A few days after the season closed last 
month we were informed that wild turkeys 
were being killed from blinds in the Loop, 
a seetion of mountainous country where 
turkeys always gather in the winter, as 
they ean find plenty of feed there and are 
well protected from the storms; this Loop 
being a long basin, hemmed in by high 
mountains. We set to work at onee to 
gain all the information possible, and 
asked Constable James Stanley, one of the 
officers whom we had hired earlier in the 
fall, to give the matter his attention. He 
went to work at once. With our assist¬ 
ance he discovered the names of the men 
who were killing the turkeys and secured 
a number of excellent witnesses, some of 
whom had seen the not hunters at the 
blinds, and others who had seen them shoot 
birds. The constable made information the 
against the offenders last Monday and 
each gave bail to the amount of $300 for 
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his appearance at a hearing, which was 
held Saturday afternoon. I was unable to 
be present but Mr. Gardner was there and 
gave valuable aid. He will write you 
shortly and give you a complete descrip¬ 
tion of the hearing. Both sides were 
represented by counsel and the case was 
appealed to court. The Squire’s office 
was thronged with interested spectators, 
and as the case is the first of the kind here, 
it has stirred up much interest. If it is 
taken to court, the League should co¬ 
operate with us to win it, as it is of the 
utmost importance that we do so 

Harry P. Hays. 


REPORT OF NEW JERSEY DIVISION. 

During the past year I have caused 
printed posters of the League to be put up 
in all available conspicuous places, and 
have had several hundred circulars printed 
and distributed as far as finances would 
permit. I have destroyed several set lines, 
etc., during the year, but could get no 
evidence for conviction. I have failed to 
convict several corporations for polluting 
the rivers. This has cost much money, 
and the State also failed. 

Local Warden D. Hunt, of Waua- 
que, in company with 2 other wardens, 
caused the arrest of 2 people for Sunday 
gunning. One was fined $20 and costs and 
the other got 90 days in the county jail. 
REPORT OP C. M. HAWKINS^ LOCAL AND STATE 
WARDEN . 

Frank Ditale, killing robin, $20 and costs. 

Michael Lyons, spearing fish, $^0 and 
costs. 

Geo. Clark, dog running at large, $20 
and costs. 

Wm. Baldwin, dog running at large, $20 
and costs. 

American Copper Co., polluting Rahway 
river, $100 and costs. 

REPORT OF LOCAL WARDEN MITCHELL. 

Lyman Carter, killing grey squirrel, $20 
and costs. 

Several of the local wardens have not 
rendered any report. 

Our laws for the protection of game are 
in many instances bad. Woodcock shoot¬ 
ing is allowed in July and October, and 
everything is killed before the open sea¬ 
son. I have been fighting aeainst a bill in 
our present Legislature which allows the 
use of nets during November and Decem¬ 
ber for catching suckers. Anyone knows 
that all kinds of fish must suffer. It is one 
of the worst laws that could be on statute. 
I am informed on good authority that this 
bill has now passed the house and is signed 
by our Governor. God help our game 
fishes as well, for a warden can not stand 
by every haul. Our Fish and Game Com¬ 


mission recommended a change in our 
laws forbidding the sale of game at all 
times, and a gun license; but we all fore¬ 
see the doom of these bills when our hon¬ 
orable body passes such a rotten law as to 
allow netting at any time. It will undo 
what our Commission has so nobly done 
the few last years in restocking at great 
expense. I shall see to it. personally, that 
our sloughs, etc., in my section are driven 
so full of stakes during the fall that it 
will be an utter impossibility to draw a 
net, and shall so advise all my local ward¬ 
ens, as well as the public generally by cir¬ 
culars, etc. The swine are already plan¬ 
ning in the country stores their slaughter 
for the coming season. I have done all in 
my power for the enforcement of our laws. 
Vice-Warden Colfax has done some good 
service in analyzing waters, etc., and aiding 
me generally. 

A. W. Van Saun, Chief Warden. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 

The Blair county branch of the League of 
American Sportsmen scored a victory at the 
office of Justice C. G. Lowry, when John 
Wertz, Warren Wertz and William Robinson, 3 
Prankitown farmers, recently convicted of vio¬ 
lating the game law, appeared, and through their 
attorney withdrew their appeals from the judg¬ 
ment recorded against them and submittM to 
the sentence of the court. John Wertz and War¬ 
ren Wertz were committed to jail, the former 
to serve 75 days and the latter 50 days. William 
Robinson paid his fine and costs, aggregating 
$S6.68. The case against Al Campbell will proba¬ 
bly be discontinued upon payment of costs by 
defendant. To the clever detective work of 
Constable James Stanley and Patrick Burke, spe¬ 
cial officers of the League, is due the successful 
enforcement of this sharp lesson to the poachers 
of the county that the League is in earnest in its 
crusade against^ them. The fortunate officers will 
have the division of rewards aggregating about 
$75—Hollidaysburg (Pa.) Register. 

Thus you see the League is still doing 
things. It will keep on until all pot hunters 
and poachers are convinced that it does not 
pay to break the law.— Editor. 


I have lately secured through personal 
effort the conviction of the following 8 
men for selling quails and prairie chickens: 

William Waterman, Cooper, Iowa, fine, 
$ 35 -. 

Richard Waterman, Cooper, Iowa, fine, 
$ 35 * 

Jed Hunter, Cooper, Iowa, fine, $25. 

Harry Town, Cooper, Iowa, fine, $65. 

Charles Heoty, Cooper. Iowa, fine $105. 

Ed. Searle, Jamaca, Iowa. co^s. 

James Andrews, Jefferson, Iowa, fine $25. 

Walter Lockwood, Herndon, Iowa, fine, 
$65. 

These men are all from a neighborhood 
that has been notorious for violations of 
the law. I think I have them cured. 

S. C. Quinby, Chief Warden, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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It takes thirty years to grow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 

THE MANZANITA 


The common manzanita of California is 
a magnificent evergreen shrub, usually 8 to 
15 feet high, with highly polished mahog¬ 
any colored branches and berries. It is 
an exceedingly common shrub throughout 
the region, generally occupying wide areas 
on dry, barren ridges, often to the entire 
exclusion of other vegetation, and in 
masses so thick that they are impenetrable 
to man. The ways in which the plant is 
used for food or medicine by Californian 
Indians are discussed by Dr. V. K. Chest¬ 
nut in a recent bulletin of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“The fruit is not much more than 1-3 
inch in diameter, but the quantity pro¬ 
duced is large. It was used extensively by 
the Indians when the Spanish priests first 
settled the country. From the priests it 
received the name ^manzanita,’ which 
means ‘little apple,* and was suggested by 
the shape of the fruit. This name has 
been universally adopted as the common, 
as well as the botanical, specific name of 
the shrub. The generic name, Arctostaph- 
glos, is deriver from 2 Greek words mean¬ 
ing ‘bear* and ‘grapes.’ Bears are exceed¬ 
ingly fond of the fruit, and it is in man¬ 
zanita patches that they are hunted during 
the summer and autumn. The ripe fruit is 
dry, mealy, and nutritious. Its time of 
ripening used to be memorialized by the 
Concows and other tribes by holding a spe¬ 
cial dance and a ‘big eat.* The green fruit 
is tart and so indigestible that it is likely 
to cause colic, but when eaten in small 
quantity it is of great value in quenching 
thirst, an item of importance, because the 
shrubs often grow on dry and barren hill¬ 
sides. During July and August, when the 
berries are ripe, a number of squaws go 
out into the hills with their babies and 
their huge carrying baskets and/beat off 
large quantities of the berries. These are 
caught in the baskets and carried home, 
where they are eaten raw or cooked, con¬ 
verted into cider, or stored away for win¬ 
ter. During the gathering, which may last 
a considerable time, the babies are protect¬ 
ed from thirst by wrapping them in the 
soft, flexible green leaves of the moun¬ 
tain iris. 

“The Yoki Indians recognized the fact 
that the bushes do not all yield equally 
well. On that account certain large and 
prolific bushes, and even large areas, were 


owned by a family or a tribe, and only 
after the rightful owner’s demand was 
satisfied could the fruit be picked by oth¬ 
ers. Tribute was often exacted for per¬ 
mission to gather food materials from such 
property. 

“Manzanita berries are eaten in great 
quantity, but some tribes, especially the 
Numlakis, use them as a powder, like 
pinole, or cooked in hot ashes and made 
into bread or mush. Death is said to oc¬ 
cur from eating the fruit too freely. The 
bowels become stopped with great masses 
of seeds and pulp and death follows, with 
contraction of the pupils and general te¬ 
tanic spasms, such as are observed with 
strychnine poisoning or in the symptoms of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

“The method of making manzanita cider 
as practiced by one of the more civilized 
Concow women is worthy of note, for 
from personal experience the beverage can 
be recommended as delicious. The ripe 
berries, carefully selected to exclude those 
that are wormeaten, are scalded a few 
minutes, or until the seeds are soft, when 
the whole is crushed with an ordinary po¬ 
tato masher. To a quart of this pulp an 
equal quantity of water is added. The 
mass is then poured immediately over 
some dry pine needles or straw contained 
in a shallow sieve basket, and the cider is 
allowed to drain into a water-tight basket 
placed beneath, or sometimes it is allowed 
to stand an hour or so and then strained. 
After cooling, the cider is ready for use 
without the addition of sugar. It is de¬ 
lightfully spicy and acid in taste. From 
information obtained, it seems probable 
that some of the Indians not only ferment 
the cider to obtain vinegar, but also to ob¬ 
tain an alcoholic beverage. The Yoki name 
for the cider is ko-och-ok, 

“A better quality of cider is said to be 
made from the pulp alone. The berries are 
ground up in a ‘pounding basket* and the 
seed fragments separated by means of a 
flat, circular basket about a foot in diam¬ 
eter. Some of the ground material is 
placed on this, and it is then thrown re¬ 
peatedly into the air, falling on the mat 
when it is in an inclined position. The 
fine flour will cling to the meshes, while 
the heavier seed parts will roll off on the 
ground. 

“The Calpella Indians make a tea of the 
leaves to cure severe colds, but they are 
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commonly regarded as too strong for in¬ 
ternal use. In this connection it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the leaves of a closely 
related species have recently been manu¬ 
factured into an extract for the cure of 
catarrh of the throat and stomach. The 
Little Lake Indians boil the leaves till the 
extract is yellowish red and then us^it as 
a cleansing wash for the body and head; 
in the latter case to stop some kinds of 
headache. The leaves are also used by 
them, and by many white people of the 
country, to check diarrhoea. An analysis 
of the dry leaves, made by W. H. Rees, of 
the University of California, shows that 
they contain about 8 per cent, of tannin. 

“The old Concow women chew the 
leaves into a thick cud and place the mass 
on sores for the healing effect. The 
younger people grind up the leaves with 
water before applying. This pulp is also 
used for sore backs on horses. 

“Bees gather large quantities of honey 
from the flowers from Janua^ to March, 
and children are fond of sucking or eating 
the globular, waxy flowers.” 


NUT GROWING. 

Almost everyone who owns a farm, or 
even a city lot, plants fruit trees and greatly 
enjoys cultivating and watching them 
grow; but few people plant nut bearing 
trees. Some who have planted them have 
been disappointed, as some nut trees, like 
chestnuts, are difficult to grow in certain 
soils. Other people have been disap¬ 
pointed because of nuts failing to germi¬ 
nate when carefully planted in suitable 
soil. Nuts permitted to dry, even for a 
few days, are not at all likely to grow. 
All nuts and acorns intended for planting 
should be stratified in earth or sand as 
soon as out of their hulls, and never per¬ 
mitted to become dry. At one time I 
bought nuts from the largest dealer in 
tree seeds in America, and after planting 
with great care I failed to get a single nut 
to germinate. Again I got nuts of the 
same variety direct from the hulls, cared 
for them up to planting time and suc¬ 
ceeded in germinating over 90 per cent of 
all planted. If nuts at time of hulling 
are mixed with sand or ordinary garden 
soil, neither too wet nor too drv, and placed 
in a cool cellar, or buried in a well drained 
spot in open ground until planting time,, 
few will fail. 

Ten years ago I planted a pecan nut 
sent me by a friend in Missouri. The 
tree, now about 30 feet high, is shapely 
and greatly admired by all who see it. 
It bore sparingly in 1900, but quite freely 
the last year; and the quality of the nuts 
is of the highest, there being no trace of 
the not unusual, but impleasant, pig nut 


flavor. The tree withstood a tempera- 
tiu-e of 38® below zero without injury to 
a single twig. Because of the quality of 
the nuts and beauty and rarity of the 
tree I prize it highly. 

Japan walnut trees are desirable for 
planting, being hardy, of rapid growth 
and bearing nuts early in life. 

Some interesting results have been ob¬ 
tained by hybridizing the different wal¬ 
nuts; and without doubt timber and nut 
trees of great value will be obtained 
as progeny of these, and from further 
hybridizing. A large and enticing field 
is here open to anyone who will carefully 
cultivate it. Mr. Burbank, the greatest 
hybridizer of the age, if not of any age, 
has created some remarkable trees in 
hybrid walnuts. Of one of these,which 
he named Paradox, he writes: “Paradox 
surpasses all others in rapidity of growth 
and size of foliage. Trees 6 years of age 
are fully twice as large, broad and tall, 
as black walnuts at 10, or Persian walnuts 
at 20 years of age. Ten to 12 feet growth 
a year is not unusual. The leaves, 
often 2 feet to a full yard in length, are 
clean cut, glossy, bright green, and have 
a surpassingly sweet odor, resembling that 
of fragrant apples, and as powerfiU and 
eculiar as that of roses or lilies. The 
ark is thin, smooth, light gray, with 
markings of white. The wood is corn- 
act, with lustro'us, silky grain, taking a 
eautiful polish; and as the annual layers 
of growth are often an inch or more in 
thickness, and the medulary rays promi¬ 
nent, the effect is imique.” 

This may seem like fulsome praise, but 
it is well known among horticulturists 
that Mr. Burbank under rather than over 
states the value of his productions. How 
can any tree lover resist the temptation 
to plant such trees? 

Another of his hybrids he named Royal, 
and worthy it is of its name. It is as hardy 
as the black walnut, while the quality of 
the nuts is superior and they are of the 
largest size. Meavs are large, part readily 
from the shell, and have none of the strong, 
disagreeable flavor of the black walnut. 
While the Paradox is a shy bearer, the 
Royal bears abundantly at an early 
age. Royals on my own grounds have 
made a growth of 46 inches within 6 
months of planting the nut, and are erect, 
shapely trees, with little or no priming. 
If you wish a nut tree that will excite the 
admiration of every tree lover, plant a 
Royal. 

The Persian, or so-called English, walnut 
is worthy the attention of nut growers of 
the North as well as the South, for nuts 
and trees are now to be had that are hardy 
in Northern Ohio and New York. 

E. P. Robinson, Sidney, Ohio. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT HONEY. 

Honey, as everyone knows, is a thick, 
sweet liquid of more or less pronounced 
flavor, produced by bees of various kinds 
and by other insects. The neuter or work¬ 
ing bees gather the nectar from the necta¬ 
ries of flowers, and other sweet substances 
if flowers are lacking, extracting it by 
means of the proboscis and passing it into 
the crop or honey bag. The bee disgorges 
the honey into the cells of the comb. Ap¬ 
parently the sweet substance undergoes 
some change in the honey bag, as honey 
differs in flavor from the nectar of the 
flowers from which it is gathered. The 
consistency of honey varies with age and 
is influenced by its source, that from some 
flowers being much thicker than that from 
others. The flavor also varies with the 
source from which it is gathered, that from 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, or linden 
flowers, for instance, being agreeable, while 
that from buckwheat is strong and less 
generally liked. Age also affects the fla¬ 
vor. Some honey which at first has a 
weedy taste loses this on keeping. 

Honey has on an average the following 
percentage composition: Water, 18.2; pro¬ 
tein, 04; carbohydrates, 81.2, and ash, 0.2. 
The carbohydrates are made up of dex¬ 
trose and laevulose in about equal propor¬ 
tion. Honey contains some aromatic bod¬ 
ies which give it flavor, and sometimes a 
little wax. The best and newest honey is 
clear and contained in a white comb. Old¬ 
er honey is of a yellowish tone and some¬ 
times darker. On standing, dextrose some¬ 
times crystallizes out from the liquid honey, 
rendering it opaque or often thick. The 
composition of honey varies somewhat ac¬ 
cording to the food of the bees, their age, 
season, etc. Hyblas, a mountain in Sicily, 
and Hymettus, a mountain in Attica, were 
in ancient times celebrated for their honey, 
doubtless in consequence of the wild 
thyme and other fragrant herbs growing on 
them. Since earliest times man has ap¬ 
propriated the honey gathered by wild bees 
and bees of different kinds that have been 
raised in hives to produce it in quantities 
under favorable conditions. It is a favor¬ 
ite article of diet owing to its sweet taste 
and agreeable flavor. The actual food 
value depends on the carbohydrates pres¬ 
ent. Like all other carbohydrate foods, it 
is a source of energy in the body. Honey 
has a fairly high fuel value, on an aver¬ 
age 1520 calories a pound. It is, however, 
generally eaten for its flavor rather than 


for Its food value. Honey is most com¬ 
monly eaten as relish, with bread and 
other foods. In Europe it is generally 
served with rolls and coffee for Ijreakfast. 
Many Americans use honey as they do 
syrup, with hot bread or cakes. Before 
sugar was as plentiful as it is today, honey 
was used for sweetening foods, and some 
cakes are made at the present day, espe¬ 
cially in Germany and Switzerland, in 
which it is so used. Candy is sometimes 
made from honey. It is said that it is al¬ 
ways used for making the genuine nougat. 
Doubtless little of the confectionery which 
is sold under that name contains honey. 

To the ancients who were unacquainted 
with sugar, honey was of more importance 
than it now is. “A land flowing with milk 
and honey” offered the highest conceivable 
advantages to the Eastern mind. Taken in 
moderate quantity, honey is wholesome 
and laxative, but persons suffering from 
digestive disorders often find that it aggra¬ 
vates their symptoms; and there are per¬ 
sons in health who, owing to some idiosyn¬ 
crasy, can not eat honey without distress. 
Its therapeutic action is probably not great, 
but it is frequently employed in mixtures 
prescribed for allaying coughs and in va¬ 
rious agreeable cooling drinks used in feb¬ 
rile and inflammatory affections. 

It should be mentioned that honey occa¬ 
sionally possesses poisonous properties, due 
to the flowers from which it was gathered. 
The poisonous honey of Trabizond is gath¬ 
ered from Azalea pontica. In America, 
poisoning has occurred from eating honey 
gathered from laurel, Kalmia latifolia and 
Kalmia augusiifolia. Many other instances 
of poisonous honey are on record. 

Honey is marketed in the comb and also 
extracted from it. The latter, sometimes 
called “strained” honey, is frequently adul¬ 
terated with commercial glucose. It is 
stated that much of the so-called honey 
which is sold contains none of the product 
gathered by the bee, and is entirely artifi¬ 
cial. Of 68 samples of honey recently ex¬ 
amined by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health, 15 were adulterated with cane 
sugar or commercial glucose, or both. 
One sample contained as high as 88 per 
cent, of commercial glucose. 

PACKING ORANGES IN SPAIN. 

“In no instance are the oranges in Span¬ 
ish groves plucked,” says a recent writer, 
“but with a short pair of clippers, resem¬ 
bling wire-cutting pliers,^ they are slipped 
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from the stem, 3 or 4 oranges being re¬ 
ceived by the left hand at a time. Before 
placing the oranges in the basket, the por¬ 
tion of stem remaining on the fruit is cut 
close; boys with baskets ^lung from their 
shoulders being employed to climb for the 
fruit beyond the reach of the men. When 
20 or 30 baskets are filled, the cart comes 
along and carries them off to the packing 
houses; the first layer of baskets being 
placed in a swinging shelf underneath the 
cart, the second on the bottom, and the 
third on a layer of boards forming an up¬ 
per tier, so that little or no pressure is 
put on the oranges. Mules and horses 
are utilized for reaching portions of the 
orchard inaccessible to carts. They carry 
about 6 or 8 baskets on wooden crates 
slung across the backs of the animals, 
and on arrival at the packing house 
the fruit is emptied on the floor to the 
depth of not more than 12 to 18 inches; 
sand and straw being frequently distrib¬ 
uted to receive at. A typical packing 
house, in Spain, has a floor space of about 
70 by 120 feet, to evade the necessity for 
shelves in laying out the fruit; the shelf 
system being deprecated by the packers as 
causing unnecessary handling of the fruit, 
and being less accessible to the sorter. 
There are no sizing machines in use, .as 
they save nothing in time and labor. Each 
orange is individually culled, with or with¬ 
out them; but the Spanish women are ex¬ 
perts at this business. 

“The buildings are divided into 4 de¬ 
partments, namely, sorting, wrapping, box 
making and packing. The sorting is the 
most important portion of the work, and 
is generally accomplished by elderly women 
of long experience. The oranges are so 
assorted that damaged or imperfect fruit, 
or fruit with a blemish, such as a worm- 
hole or a depression from contact with a 
branch while growing, or fruit which for 
any other reason the sorters may consider 
unfit for shipment, may be laid aside. Un¬ 
der this head 20 per cent, of the harvest 
is rejected, and finds its way to local mar¬ 
kets. Much care and study have been be¬ 
stowed on the classification of the oranges; 
for we find that they are packed into 
boxes of some 7 different sizes. 

“Between the sorters and the packers 
are the wrappers, sitting in groups around 
heaps of the fruit, each heap of a certain 
class, supplied by the men who take them 
from the sorters. Here again the oranges 
are subject to further inspection, and blem¬ 
ished fruit which may have escaped the 
scrutiny of the sorters is thrown aside. 
No oranges are shipped from Spain which 
do not bear on each end of the case a sten¬ 
cilled trademark, or brand, of the packer; 
also number of oranges contained in the 
box. The brand also indicates whether 


the fruit is of good quality, or finest or 
superior quality. The wrapper has a pile 
of cut papers in her lap, and, dextrously 
placing an orange at one end, she rolls it 
from her, gathering the ends in a tight 
twist at each side, which holds the paper 
in place prettily and perfectly. An ordi¬ 
nary hand can do 20 to 25 a minute. The 
wrapping paper is of a fine, soft, silky 
quality, made in Spain. The cost there for 
enough to wrap an average of 240 boxes is 
80 pesetas, or about $10, according to rate 
of exchange; stamping, 20 pesetas, or near¬ 
ly $5. The wrapped fruit is then carried 
to that portion of the house where the 
oranges are packed in their respective boxes 
according to size and class. 

“The packing is done by girls, 2 of them 
putting up a box of 714 in 15 minutes and 
a box of 420 in 10 minutes. When the box 
of oranges is packed ready for the lid, it 
appears much too full, the top layer be¬ 
ing nearly half their thickness above the 
level of the box edge. 

“When the carpenter has finished nailing 
on the cover, small boys come along with 
strips of rawhide and nail them around 
each end in place of hoops. Finally the 
box is handed over to men who dex¬ 
trously and firmly bind each round and 
round with some 10 or 12 yards of cord 
plaited from esparto grass. The boxes are 
then carried to the grao, or beach, where 
they are loaded on surf boats and conveyed 
to the steamers lying at anchor in the 
roads some half a mile away.” 


WATER IN BUTTER. 

The average quantity of water contained 
in American butter has been calculated as 
about 12 per cent. The quantity of this 
constituent, however, is variable, depend¬ 
ing on a number of conditions, some of 
which have been recently investigated. 

In a study of the effect of salt on the 
water content of butter, chemical analyses 
showed that the salted and unsalted butter, 
in lots worked once, contained respec¬ 
tively 12.74 and 15.12 per cent, of water. 
In lots worked twice, the salted but¬ 
ter contained 10.53, and the unsalted butter 
14*33 per cent, of water. The unsalted 
butter always had a dry appearance, but in 
every comparison it was found to contain 
more water than the salted butter. In this 
case it made a difference of about 3 per 
cent in the water content of the butter. 

The effect of the size of the butter gran¬ 
ules on the quantity of water in butter 
was also studied. About 300 pounds of 
ripened cream was divided into 2 lots, one 
of which was churned in a box churn until 
the butter granules were about the size 
of clover seed, while the other lot was 
churned in a combined churn and worker 
until the butter granules were about the 
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size of corn grains. Both lots were salted 
and worked to the same extent, except that 
one was worked on a table worker and the 
other in the combined churn and worker. 
Eleven trials of this kind were made. The 
average water content of the butter 
churned to large granules was 13.89 per 
cent., and of the butter churned to small 
granules 12.15 per cent. 

In other experiments the temperature of 
the butter during working was also taken 
into account. In each of a number of com¬ 
parative tests cream was ripened, cooled, 
and divided into 2 equal lots, both of 
which were churned under uniform condi¬ 
tions, and were otherwise treated alike ex¬ 
cept that one lot was washed with cold 
water and the other with comparatively 
warm water. In 3 of the comparisons, 
where the granules were of the same size, 
an average difference- of about 25 F. in 
the temperature of the wash water made a 
difference of about per cent, in the 
water content of the butter. The softer 
butter, resulting from the use of the warm¬ 
er water in washing, contained, in every 
case, the most water. In one of the tests, 
washing coarse granular butter with water 
at 45 degrees was compared with washing 
fine granular butter with water at 70 de¬ 
grees. The percentage of water in the 
butter made in the 2 ways was, respective¬ 
ly 14.07 and 17.50 per cent. 

These experiments show that the pres¬ 
ence of salt, the size of the butter granules, 
and the hardness of the butter are factors 
exerting an influence on the quantity of 
water in the butter. Where a dry butter 
is desired, as for export, these principles 
may have considerable practical impor¬ 
tance. By churning cream at a low tem¬ 
perature and continuing the churning until 
the granules were as large as peas, wash¬ 
ing for about 30 minutes with water at 
45 to 48 degrees, and working twice, butter 
was secured containing as low as 6.72 per 
cent, of water. Of 32 analyses of samples 
of butter made in this way, 7 showed less 
than 8 per cent, of water, 7 from 8 to 10 
per cent., and 10 from 10 to 12 per cent. 
It is not, however, advised by the experi¬ 
menters that export butter should be made 
with less than 9 to 10 per cent, of water. 


THE OLDEST BREAD IN THE WORLD. 

The Egyptians placed their mummies in 
carefully constructed tombs to await the 
return of the soul, and often surrounded 
them with jewels, flowers, food, and other 
articles which it was believed the soul 
would need in the spirit world, or on its 
return to earth. When the tombs are 
opened by modern explorers the jewels are 
bright and the delicate and fragile flowers 
are often marvelously well preserved, 


seemingly no older than the blossoms 
sometimes found pressed in an old book. 
The fruits which have been found in Egyp¬ 
tian tombs, though discolored, have more 
or less of their well known form, and are 
easily recognizable as sorts which are 
grown at present. The bread made in old 
Egypt and seen in the museums today does 
not appear appetizing. It is dark in color, 
and looks as if it had been charred. It 
seems hardly possible that anyone could 
tell from what grain the flour used in mak¬ 
ing it was ground, or whether it was leav¬ 
ened with yeast, or made from only flour 
and water. However, some Egyptian 
bread made 4,000 years ago was recently 
discovered by an explorer, and found its 
way to the laboratory of a German scien¬ 
tist. Upon examination under a micro¬ 
scope it was evident that the bread was 
made from ground barley. This could be 
readily known, since the flour ground from 
each sort of grain has distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics. The barley cake had been leav¬ 
ened with yeast, for the yeast cells were 
plainly visible. The yeast was not of choice 
quality, and the bread must have had a sour 
taste, since the remains of other bacteria 
similar to yeast plants were also found, one 
being very like the microscopic plant which 
produces butyric acid. The starch of the 
flour, when baked so long ago, had been 
largely gelatinized. However, a small 
quantity of material was found which gave 
a marked blue color when treated with 
iodine. This was undoubtedly starch, for 
it is well known that nothing else will give 
this characteristic color reaction. The 
bread thus contained some unchanged 
starch; and though the quantity was small, 
it was just as truly food as any starch we 
might buy today. The minute starch 
grains, too small to be studied except with 
a microscope, had remained unchanged 
while empires passed away, and the baker, 
and the king who ruled over him, had been 
alike forgotten. The dark color of the 
bread when found is possibly due to slow 
oxidation; that is, the oxygen of the air 
slowly burns the material and it becomes 
charred as it would if more quickly burned 
by fire. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
that the yeast plants seen were dead cells, 
no longer capable of reproduction. Life in 
all its forms seems limited in duration. 
The dormant seed or the minute reproduc¬ 
tive body of the yeast plant dies after a 
time, just as surely as a larger tree. 

The statement is often met with that 
grain found in ancient tombs has sprouted 
and borne fruit. It is almost certain that 
such tales are untrue, for no such results 
have been obtained when the tests were 
made by scientific methods and all chances 
of fraud excluded. 



BOOK NOTICES. 


ANIMALS OP THE PAST. 

Ordinarily, the literature of extinct ani¬ 
mals is about as lively as Jurassic reptiles 
in situ; but the book by Mr. Frederick 
A. Lucas, of the U. S. National Museum, 
is a bright and shining exception. It tells 
the reader precisely what he most wishes 
to know, and secondly, it is written in a 
bright, breezy and cheerful st'de. Hereto¬ 
fore nearly every scientist save the late Dr. 
Coues, has written in the orthodox style of 
funereal and polysyllabic solemnity; easy to 
write, but confoundedly hard to read. Mr. 
Lucas boldly writes as he talks, and the 
result is delightful. 

The reader is made acquainted with the 
mammoth and the mastodon, the giant dino- 
saurus, 40 feet long, the awe-compelling tri- 
ceratops of the Middle West, the toothed 
birds and the ancestors of the horse. All 
these and many more are introduced to the 
reader s« effectively that a permanent ac¬ 
quaintance with each is quickly estab¬ 
lished. To quite an extent “Animals 
of the Past’' is a handy guide to an 
acquaintance with the marvellous ex¬ 
tinct animals of North America, of 
which so many have been discovered dur¬ 
ing the last 20 years and all of which are yet 
practically unknown to the great majority 
of people. People who live in Wyoming, 
Nebraska and Montana, in particular, will 
be deeply interested in the descriptions and 
figures of the wonderful and mysterioua 
creatures which once inhabited those States, 
and whose fossil remains now fill the halls 
of our finest museums. 

The whole book is commcndably free 
from technical terms, and commcndably 
filled with pertinent and useful facts clearly 
stated. As a book for space fillers it will 
prove a perfect Godsend, and inasmuch as 
rt is certain to strike 12, it will presently be 
imitated without limit. Let us hope it is 
the forerunner of a more lively and read¬ 
able style in scientific literature. 

Animals of the Past, by Frrderic A. Lucas, 
Curator of Comparative Anatomy, U. S. National 
Museum, 8 vo., cloth, pp. xx-asS, 41 ills. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. Price, $a net 


A story of the present West is “The Cap¬ 
tain of the Gray-Horse Troop," by Hamlin 
Garland, with the scene laid chiefly in an 
army fort on an Indian reservation. Its 
motive is Mr. Garland’s own deep interest 
in the Indians and his earnest desire that 
the remnant of these peoples may be saved 
from extinction, not by forcing them into 
a life unnatural to them, but by permitting 
them to retain as many of their native cus¬ 
toms as possible, and by training them to 


be self-supporting along the line of their 
inherited aptitudes. In Captain Curtis, the 
hero, whom the Indians know and love as 
Swift Eagle, Mr. Garland has portrayed 
the man who goes straight to the mark, 
strong in his faith in himself and" in the 
righteousness of his work. A beautiful 
young artist, painting pictures of the Indians 
at the Fort, furnishes color and romance. 
With the mountains, the plains, the garri¬ 
son life, the dress and customs of the In¬ 
dians, Elsie Brisbane’s beauty and the upris¬ 
ing of the white settlers against the Indians, 
the story is exceedingly picturesque, and 
gives Mr. Garland much opportunity to de- 
depict the scenes he loves best. Harper 
& Bros., New York, publishers. 


To read “Next to the Ground,” by Martha 
M. Williams, is to spend dreamy, happy, 
care-free days out of doors, on an old Ten¬ 
nessee plantation, where every animal is 
an individual, every tree and bird and blos¬ 
som, important. Mrs. Williams’ style is 
charmingly simple and joyously free from 
theories. She tells the story of the fields, 
the woods, the birds, the night, the snow, 
the hunting, and everything that makes the 
daily interest of those who work in the soil 
and live simple, natural, country lives. These 
“Chronicles of a Countryside" are full of 
the light of the sky, the quiver of leaves, 
the calls of the speechless ones, the flutter 
of wings, sweet smells of wet earth and 
the sound of the huntsman’s horn. Mrs. 
Williams has a keen sense of humor, which 
reveals itself deliciously in her point of 
view toward the tricks and whims of the 
familiar domestic animals, as well as the 
wild things; and the record of these coun¬ 
try days shows matchless observation. 

Published by McClure Phillips & Co., 
New York. 


Mr. Burt Jones, 855 Beacon Street. Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., has collected a large number of 
photographs of live moose. Most of these 
pictures were made in the woods of Maine 
and Canada, and show the moose in almost 
every possible position or form of action. 
These pictures must prove of inestimable 
value to artists, taxidermists and nature 
students in general. The pictures are 
strung together by stories of moose hunt¬ 
ing and observations on the habits of the 
animal, and the whole batch is published in 
a neat and tasteful book of 144 pages. It 
sells at $2. If interested send for a copy. 



PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


NEW STYLES OP KODAKS. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has issued 
a new catalogue that fairly sparkles with 
jewels of photographic science. The East¬ 
man Company has added several new came¬ 
ras to its already extensive line, and to see 
pictures and read descriptions of some of 
these, makes one long to get outdoors 
and make pictures. One of the new 
features is a No. O folding pocket Kodak, a 
miniature picture machine, which is scarcely 
larger than a cigar case, but which makes a 
picture by inches. This is not only 
a nocket Kodak, but might reasonably be 
termed a vest pocket edition. You can 
readily carry it in the inside pocket of your 
coat, and no one would know to look at you 
that you were loaded. If you make a sharp 
negative with one of these cameras you 
can make enlargements from it to 5 or 6 
times the original size, that will have all the 
good qualities of the original contact print. 

Another recent production of the East¬ 
man factory is a No. 3 folding pocket Kodak 
de luxe. This superb instrument is the same 
construction as the original No. 3, but is 
equipped with a Bausch & Lomb plastigmat 
lens and a Bausch & Lomb automatic shut¬ 
ter. The box is covered with Persian 
morocco, which has a beautiful natural pat¬ 
tern in soft brown tints, and the bellows are 
covered with brown silk. On each instru¬ 
ment is a solid silver name plate, and the 
whole business is enclosed in a hand- 
sewed carrying case of Pc -sian morocco, 
with silver trimmings. This instrument 
sells at $75, but it is worth that sim¬ 
ply to look at and to play with, if you 
should never make a picture with it. It is 
one of those artistic, fascinating bits of 
mechanism that one can revel in for a 
whole evening, and it will interest any visi¬ 
tor who may come in, no matter if he be a 
camera crank or not. Then when you do 
have occasion to go photographing, this 
camera, if shown at the door, would ^d- 
mit you to any brownstone front on Madi¬ 
son Avenue. 

The Eastman people also describe and 
illustrate in this new catalogue a stereo 
Kodak, a No. 2 Brownie, and a plate at¬ 
tachment for a No. 3 folding pocket Ko¬ 
dak; also a new folding head tripod. 

The Eastman people are now furnishing 
the famous Bausch & Lomb plastigmat 
lenses on any and all their cameras, when 
so ordered, and the man who can not make 
good pictures with such an equipment as 
this company can furnish, may as well quit 
trying and shut up shop. 


Nowhere in America can be found more 
glorious opportunities for fishing and hunt¬ 


ing than in Northern Maine. Moosehead 
lake is a beautiful sheet of water, with 400 
miles of shore line. There is to be found 
the best trout and togue fishing in this 
North country. Canoe trips in the different 
waters of this famous region are exceeding¬ 
ly popular, and the enthusiastic fisherman 
who has heretofore canoed on the calm sur¬ 
face of a placid lake will realize the differ¬ 
ence when running the rapids of some of 
those mighty rivers which cover hundreds 
of miles of waterway. 

The Guide Book of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railway, “In Pine Tree Jun¬ 
gles,** gives full information regarding this 
region. Sportsmen and pleasure seekers 
should not fail to write the Railway Com¬ 
pany for a copy of this book before decid¬ 
ing where to spend their summer or fall 
vacation. Please say you saw the book 
mentioned in Recreation. 


Yawman & Erbe, Rochester, N. Y., mak¬ 
ers of the famous Automatic reels, have 
offered 3 separate prizes, of $25 each, to 
lucky anglers who may see fit to compete 
for them this season. One of these prizes 
is to go to the man who takes the largest 
trout during the season of 1902, on a Y. & 
E. Automatic reel. The second prize goes 
to the man taking the largest black bass 
with a Y. & E. reel, during 1902. These 
people also offer a prize of $25 for the 
largest fish of any other kind taken with a 
Y. & E. reel during the year. 

I should like to see Recreation readers 
win these prizes. Write Yayman & Erbe 
for contestant*s blank, and please say you 
saw the competition mentioned in Recrea¬ 
tion. 


W. J. Reynolds, general manager of the 
Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, 
writes me that nothwithstanding they have 
increased their capacity 25 per cent, this 
year, they are already behind their orders, 
and will not be able to come anywhere near 
filling them promptly throughout the sea¬ 
son. The Racine people have been ad¬ 
vertising in Recreation 3 vears, using full 
pages all the time, and this is why they 
have more orders than they can fill. 


Our January business was 2^ times that 
of January 1901, February was 6 times that 
of February, 1901, and on the 3d of March 
we had already passed the total for March 
IQOI. This shows that as the people learn 
of the merits of Pneumatic goods they are 
quick to appreciate and buy them. 

Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co.. 

2 South St., New York City, 
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A DISASTROUS LAW. 

The New York Legislature has passed a 
law which permits game dealers to store 
game, under bond, and keep it through the 
close season. Every worker in the cause 
of game protection knows what this means. 
We all know that the average game dealer 
would just as soon swear to a lie as to fhe 
truth. I had one of them up in court 3 
weeks ago, charged with having sold quails 
to 2 of my employees, on February 28th 
and March ist of this year. My witnesses 
swore positively that they bought the game 
of this man; that they were absolutely cer¬ 
tain as to his identity, and I produced the 
birds in court. In the face of all this tes¬ 
timony, the dealer deliberately swore he 
had not sold nor had a quail or a game 
bird of any kind in his store since EXecember 
31st, 1901; and this man is only one of his 
class. 

I had a restaurant dealer arrested 2 years 
ago for selling and serving quails to myself 
and several friends. We took portions of 
the birds with us from the table, in each 
case, produced them in court, identified 
them ourselves as the remains of the birds 
we brought, and had them identified as 
quails by W. T. Hornaday. Then the ac¬ 
cused restaurant dealer took the stand and 
swore he had not had in his possession, or 
served, a quail on his tables since the close 
of the season. He put 2 of his waiters on 
the stand, who swore they had not served 
any quails and had never known of any 
being served in that restaurant during close 
season, though they had worked there sev¬ 
eral years. 

The police justice believed these men 
were lying, and held the accused to the 
criminal court. When the case was called 
there the dealer walked up to the bar, 
pleaded guilty and paid his fine. This is 
the kind of stuff New York game law vio¬ 
lators are made of and this is the kind of 
men the new law is made for. 

Under this cold storage law a game dealer 
may place in a cold storage house a barrel, 
said to contain 5 dozen quails, which may 
contain 50 dozen. He can take out 45 
dozen in close season and sell them. At 
the opening of the next legal season for 
selling he can call in a State warden, open 
the barrel, show him the 5 dozen quails 
therein, and have his bond canceled. 
Dealers will devise many other ways of 
beating this law, just as they have been 
beating every law that has been enacted 
for the protection of game in the last 20 
years. 

This bill was evidently framed and passed 
primarily for the purpose of saving the 


Arctic Freezing Company from a certain 
disastrous penalty to which it subjected it¬ 
self. It will be remembered that Game 
Warden Overton, of Long Island, went into 
this company’s cold storage plant last spring, 
with a search warrant and seized about 
55,000 pieces of game, held there illegally. 
The officers of the company were arrested, 
taken to co'urt, gave bail and were released. 
Then Governor Odell appointed Black, Ol- 
cott, Gruber & Bonynge, attorneys for the 
State, to prosecute this company. I wrote 
the Governor and these attorneys several 
times, to know what was being done in the 
matter, and urging that the case be vigor¬ 
ously prosecuted. Some of these letters re¬ 
main unanswered to this day. Others were 
answered to the effect that the case would 
come up and would be pushed in due time. 
Now, a law has been enacted to authorize 
just such traffic in game as these people 
were conducting, and it is a well known 
fact that no court or jury can ever be in¬ 
duced to convict a man for an offence com¬ 
mitted under a law that has meantime been 
repealed. 

So the grand work of Game Warden 
Overton goes for nauorht: asd the Arctic 
Freezing Company, and the 50 or more 
dealers who o' ned the game placed in its 
charge and held illegally, will go free, in¬ 
stead of having to pay into the State treas¬ 
ury some hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
as they should have been compelled to do. 

Governor Odell recommended in his an¬ 
nual message last fall that a law should be 
enacted that would allow the placing of 
game in cold storage, at the close of the 
legal season for selling. Senate bill 151 was 
evidently prepared under his supervision. 
It was fathered and pushed through both 
houses of the Legislature by the Giovernor 
and the State Fish and Game Commission, 
of which Lieutenant Governor Woodruff is 
president. This is the kind of men we 
have at Albany to protect New York fish 
and game. 

There is another view to be taken of 
this whole subject of game traffic in New 
York. That is, that practically every pound 
of game that comes into this market, aside 
from water fowl, is stolen from the people 
of other States. All the States of the 
Union have laws prohibiting the shipment 
of game out of their limits, except Virginia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi. Louisiana ar^l Mon¬ 
tana. The first 4 of these States may pos¬ 
sibly contribute a few quails and a few 
woodcock to the New York market; but 
not 5 per cent, of the quantity consumed 
here. New York itself does not produce 
any ruffed grouse, woodcock or quails for 
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the market; so that practically all these 
birds that are sold in New York are sent 
here from States that have laws prohibit- 
inf? the export of game. 

What about the tons of prairie chickens 
sold in New York? Not one of these birds 
can be legally shipped into this State, from 
any State in the Union where they exist. 
Consequently the game dealers of New 
York are carrying on a wholesale system 
of stealing from the people of neighboring 
States. Now the law-making power of 
the Empire State steps in and says to the 
game dealers, “We will protect you in 
holding your swag during the lo months of 
the year when it would not be wise to offer 
it openly for sale.” The Governor of New 
Yoi^ originat^'d this measure, and the Fish 
and Game Commission of New York 
pushed it through the Legislature. 

. What do the sportsmen of this State think 
of their Governor and of their Fish and 
Game Commission? 


LODGE OF ELKS IN TROUBLE. 

Certain members of the San Francisco 
Lodge of Elks have got themselves into a 
cold box. They asked the park commis¬ 
sioners for permission to kill one of the big 
bull elk in the Golden Gate park in order 
that they might hang its head in their lodge 
room as a trophy. After due consideration 
the park commissioners granted the re¬ 
quest, and Mr. Ward, a member of the 
lodge, asked permission to kill the elk. 
This was also granted, and Mr. Ward 
marched valiantly up to the paddock in 
which the elk are enclosed, leveled his rifle 
at one of the big bulls and shot him down. 
Then he and Mr. Kohn, another member 
of the lodge, stood up behind the carcass 
of the fallen animal and had themselves 
photographed. 

At this juncture Mr. A. T. Vogelsang, 
executive officer of the State Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners, stepped in, 
seized the elk and placed it in cold stor¬ 
age. At last accounts he was planning 
Ic^al proceedings against Mr. Ward for 
killing the elk. The killing was in direct 
violation of the State law which prohibits 
the killing of elk in California at any time 
or under any circumstances, and it is likely 
Mr. Ward will wish, before he gets 
through with this case, that he had not 
been so fresh. 

It is high time the Order of Elks should 
change its method. The badge, or at least 
one of the badges, of this order is an elk 
tooth. As elk become more and more 
scarce in the country, the members of this 
order are offering higher and higher prices 
for elk teeth, thus stimulating the un¬ 
principled market hunters of the West to 
pursue this noble animal and slaughter him 
wherever and whenever found. 
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The Colorado Springs Lodge of Elks 
passed a resolution some years ago con¬ 
demning the wearing of elk teeth. This 
resolution was printed in the form of a cir¬ 
cular, and sent to all the other lodges in 
the United States, but it seems to have 
had little effect. All the lodges of this ex¬ 
cellent order should follow the example of 
the Colorado Springs Lodge, and renounce 
the wearing of elk teeth and the buying of 
elk heads to hang in lodge rooms. 

Executive Agent Vogelsang is entitled to 
the gratitude of every sportsman and 
every naturalist in the United States for 
his prompt and valiant action in the case 
above recited, and it is earnestly hoped he 
may succeed in making Mr. Ward pay a 
heavy fine for his cold blooded slaughter 
of this noble animal. If the park com¬ 
missioners of San Francisco had more elk 
than they needed in their park they could 
no doubt have sold some of them to other 
cities. If not, they could have given them 
away. There are plenty of cities and pri¬ 
vate individuals throughout the country 
always ready to take any surplus wild ani¬ 
mals that may be held in domestication and 
provide proper homes for them. Mr. Vo¬ 
gelsang is a hero and should have a monu¬ 
ment. 


I printed in March Recreation a report 
from a Chicago paper to the effect that the 
game market of that city had been practi¬ 
cally destroyed by the enactment and en¬ 
forcement of the non-export laws of all the 
Western States. There are but 5 States in 
the Union that have not enacted such laws. 
These are Virginia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Montana. As everyone 
knows, it is impossible for these States to 
furnish even one-tenth of the game that is 
handled and consumed in New York City 
alone. If, therefore, statesmen throughout 
the other States will take proper measures 
to see that their non-export laws are strin¬ 
gently enforced, the game market of New 
York City can be destroyed even as that of 
Chicago has been. Not only that, but the 
markets of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Philadel¬ 
phia and Boston can be broken up. Why 
should not all sportsmen in the other 44 
States get on the firing line and do their 
duty? 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean reports that 
Jacob Beck, a farmer living near Aurora, 
Ill., recently saw a wolf near his barn. He 
went for his gun, but the wolf took to the 
woods. Then the farmer rang up several 
of his neighbors, asking them to turn out. 
They did so, and after an exciting chase 
the wolf, or at least a wolf, was killed. 
This is a new use for the telephone. We may 
next expect to hear of telephone lines being 
run into the forests of Maine, Canada, and 
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into the blj? game regions of the mountains. 
Then the luxury hunter can go into camp, 
make himself comfortable, provide a supply 
of reading matter and send his guide into 
the woods to locate his game. When an 
elk or a moose or a bear is found the guide 
can skip to the nearest telephone station, 
ring up his boss at camp, and tell him to 
come out and kill the game. Verily the 
20th century is a hummer. 


Governor Nash of Ohio has set a pace 
that the governors of all other States of the 
Union having any game to protect would 
do well to follow. He has reorganized his 
otate Fish and Game Commission by ac¬ 
cepting the resignation of 3 members there¬ 
of who knew little about game birds, ani¬ 
mals or fishes, and who, therefore, cared 
little whether these creatures are pro¬ 
tected or exterminated. Governor Nash 
has appointed in place of these men 3 
practical sportsmen, who are supposed to 
be deeply interested in the cause of game 
and fish preservation. We may reasonably 
expect that there will be something doing 
in Ohio from this time forward in the way 
of looking after the interests of sports¬ 
men. 


The Hon. Alvin Evans, member of Con¬ 
gress from the 19th district of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, whose first term in Congress will ex¬ 
pire in the near future, will probably be a 
candidate for reelection, and it should be a 
pleasure for every sportsman in his dis¬ 
trict to vote for him regardless of political 
lines. He is a member of the League, r 
firm friend of the cause of game protectioi 
and always votes on the right side of ever; 
measure that appears in Congress lookinj 
to the better protection of game in an; 
part of the country. When we find a mai 
of this character in any lawmaking bod} 
we should see to it that he is kept there as 
long as he wishes to stay. 


Frank Burton, of West Sebois, Maine, 
killed a cow moose last fall and is now 
serving a 3 month’s sentence in jail as a 
consequence. When Warden Pollard ar¬ 
rested him Burton threatened to kill any 
man who might testify against him, but 
fortunately some of his neighbors were 
found who knew the circumstances anc 
who had. nerve enough to go into court 
and tell the truth, notwithstanding hif 
threat. When Burton’s term of imprison 
nient expires he should be put under heav; 
bonds to keep the peace or should be com 
pelied to leave the State. 


Mr. Charles Schubert, manager of Ho¬ 
tel Interlaken, on Beaver lake, Wisconsin, 


was arrested in February last on a charge 
of hunting rabbits with a ferret and was 
fined $20. It would be cheaper for Schu¬ 
bert when he finds a rabbit burrow in fu¬ 
ture to sit down near it, wait until the 
rabbit comes out, sprinkle some salt on its 
tail, and catch it in his hands. He may 
not get so many rabbits in a day, but he 
would have more money at the end of the 
week. 


Augustus Violette was convicted of the 
killing of a cow moose at Grand Falls, 
N. B., in November last and fined $100. 
In default of payment he was sent to 
jail, where he probably had to live on 
bread and water with an occasional 
lump of corned beef or pork. Here¬ 
after Gus will probably obey the laws and 
thus be able to feed at his own trough, 
even if he doesn’t have moose meat at 
all seasons of the year. 


The Hon. J. P. Elkin, Attorney General 
of the State of Pennsylvania, is a candidate 
for the office of governor. He is a League 
member and a firm friend of game protec¬ 
tion. If elected to the higher position he 
would undoubtedly look well to the en¬ 
forcement of game laws. Recreation, 
therefore, bespeaks for him the support of 
all Pennsylvania sportsmen regardless of 
party lines. 


Charles Payne, the wild animal man of 
Wichita, Kan., has a new way of shipping 
wild ducks. His brother Frank has become 
a breeder and flyer of homing pigeons; and 
ome of his birds have been doing remark- 
bly long distance flying. The plan is this: 
Te makes little string halters, hitches a lot 
»f ducks to a pair of homers, and starts 
mi out. The pigeons forthwith lead the 
lucks home. 


I am almost daily in receipt of inquiries 
as to where live quails can be had for re¬ 
stocking. If any ©f the readers of Recre¬ 
ation, living in States which do not pro¬ 
hibit the export of quails, know where, in 
such States, live birds can be bought, I 
should be glad to have names and ad¬ 
dresses. 


About a year ago a friend sent me a story 
if a kingfisher that made its winter home 
lear his house and fished in a neighboring 
irook, perching on the telegraph wire be- 
ween shots. I have forgotten the name of 
he writer. Will he kindly write me? 


“Lyons!” shouted the trainman of the 
N. Y. C. express. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the unsophisti¬ 
cated Englishman, to his companion, “and 
neither of us has any guns.” 
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Ask your Doctor 

about the good of beer. 

He will confirm what we tell you— 

That barley-malt is a half-digested food, 
as good as food can be. 

That hops are an excellent tonic. 

That the little alchohol in beer—only 
^14 %—is an aid to digestion. 

That he prescribes beer for the weak. 

But Purity is Essential 

But he will tell you that beer, being a 
saccharine product, must be protected from 
germs, and must be brewed in absolute 
cleanliness. 

That it should be cooled in filtered air. 

That the beer itself should be filtered. 

And, as an extreme precaution, every 
bottle should be sterilized. 

He’ll say, too, that age is important, for 
age brings perfect fermentation. Without 
it, beer ferments on the stomach, causing 
biliousness. 

When he tells you that, he has prac¬ 
tically prescribed Schlitz. 


Schlitz beer is 
brewed with all 
these precautions. 
It is the recognized 
standard all the 
world over, be¬ 
cause of its purity. 

Ask for the 
brewery bottling. 


lOUl ^ 

sing n 
irac- M 
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TAis 
Revo/ufioitJzes 


I y ^noppa 

I JP^ / Camera is the 

M Mm Mm M^^^M j most recent de- 
Wm MmJMML^m^WJm / velopment of pho- 
^ / tographic science. 

y An instrument so com- 

flakes it the / 

- f marvelous in its mechanical 

^ / perfection as to entirely revo- 

J M / lutionize themakingofpictures. 

y ^nappa magazine carries 

y plates or 24 films, which change 

^ automatically with a motion of the 
/ hand. You always have a fresh plate 
M ^ / or film ready for instant use. 

%. y It is impossible to make two expo- 

sures on one plate; you can develop each 
^ / exposure separately and to the best advan- 

/ tage—the only way to make perfect pictures. 
^ / t^nappa camera is not only the fastest cam¬ 

era, but it is also the most accurate, taking 
pictures with a rapidity and precision 
heretofore unknown in snap shot work. 

Everybody should know all about it— 
whether you have a camera or not—you 
should know the advantages of this great 
invention. It is a revelation—an educa¬ 
tion in the possibilities of photography. 

Ask to sec it at the dealers, or send for descriptive book. 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMEDA CO. 
119 South Street, Rochester, Hew YorK 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“ For sport the lens is better than the gun. ” 

I wish to Mohe this <Upartment of the utmost 
use to amateurs. I shaJtt therefore^ be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs relating to their expert* 
ence in photography. 


7th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 


Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The 7th 
opened April ist, 1902, and will close No¬ 
vember 30th, 1902. 

Following is a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 


First prize; A Ix)ng Focus Korona Camera 
5x7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co., Roch-* 
ester, N. Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
mat Lens, and listed at $85. 

Second prize: A No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester, N. 
Y., fitted with a Bausch & Lomb Lens Plastig- 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at S6i;5o- 

Third prize: An Al-Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
made by the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington, 
Wis.. and listed at $40. 

Fourth prize: A Wizard C Camera,^ 4 x 5, 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co. Cresskill, 
N, J.. with B. & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrving (^e: listed at $33 

Fiith prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, la x 16, 
made by D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New York, 
and Listed at $32. 

Sixth prize: A Gold Hunting Case Watch; 
listed at $50. 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 
4x5, and made by the Blair Camera Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y.t and listed at $15. 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by tne Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol Conn., and 


listed at $6. 

The ro next best pictures w'ill each be awarded 
one dozen 8x10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Car- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The 10 next best pictures willoch be awarded 
one dozen 5x7 Carbutt Plates. 

The 10 next best pictures wnll each be awarded 
one dozen 4x5 Carbutt Plates. 

A special prize: A Goerz Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $74.25, will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 


Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions: Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you 
may send, i, 2. 3. etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
say, for instance: 


No. I is entitled ' ' . 

Made with a-camera. 

- - lens. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in 
addition to that prepaid by the sender, on 
account of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

DoWt let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
zvay. Many otherwise fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this warn¬ 
ing. 


PRINTING AT NIGHT. 

Fulton, Ill. 

Editor Recreation: 

Probably many amateurs, like myself, 
enjoy photography, but have little available 
time during the day, and must do their 
work, if at all, at night. I have been so 
situated for years, and have had much sat¬ 
isfaction from the u.se of bromide paper. 
This paper is made by several firms, and 
may be had in a variety of surfaces and 
weights. In working and results it differs 
from other developing papers only in sen¬ 
sitiveness. It gives beautiful and perma¬ 
nent re.sults in black and white, and is 
easier to work and get good results from 
than any of the printing-out^, or sun-print¬ 
ing papers. Velox, Dekko and Cyko de¬ 
veloping papers are good, but they will 
not do for the man who must print at 
night, with nothing stronger than a kero¬ 
sene lamp. 

For the all around purposes of the aver¬ 
age amateur. I recommend Eastman’s 
platino bromide. A, hard. As I have no 
regular dark room, I use any convenient 
room, generally the kitchen. For con¬ 
venience in printing and developing I ar¬ 
range things as shown on diagram follow- 
ing. 

Being extremely sensitive, the bromide 
must be handled by ruby or yellow light. 
I use one table for filling the printing frame 
and another for developing. 
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KEROSENE 

LAMP, 

ON CHAIN 
ON 


Print by exposing the frame to the light 
of a lamp which is placed in a chair just 
outside the kitchen door, in the next room; 
perhaps a closet or pantry. Keep the paper 
on the table covered from light when 
opening the door to print. With a No. i 
burner an average negative will print in 
about 10 seconds, at a distance of 3 feet. 
Find the proper exposure by testing with 
small slips of paper. 

The operations of developing and fixing 
are the same as for any other developing 
paper, except that developer should be Yi 
as strong as developer for Velox, etc. Slide 
the print into clean water, face up, to avoid 
air bubbles. Then transfer to developer. 
Rock, or keep turning the print to make 
development even. The image should come 
up slowly, clear and brilliant. Stop it 
when it has reached the right point by 
rinsing an instant in another tray of clear 
water, and then put in an acid fixing bath. 
Fix 15 minutes or longer, wash thoroughly, 
and mount same as any print. The de¬ 
veloper may be used repeatedly, till worn 
out. If exposed right, a print will de¬ 
velop in about a minute 

M. Q. developer is my favorite, and may 
he bought ready for use, or better and 
cheaper, make it yourself. Here is the for¬ 
mula ; 


Water.10 ounces. 

Hydrochinon .30 grains. 

Metol . 7 grains. 

Sulphite soda, crystal. V2 ounce. 


Carbonate soda, crystal, 400 grains, or 200 
grains granular. 

10 per cent, solution bromide potassium, 
about 10 drops. 

For use with bromide paper, or plates, 
dilute wkh equal bulk water. 


Acid fixing bath, for bromide paper; 


Hypo . 


Water . 


When dissolved add; 

Water . 


Acetic acid . 


Alum. 


Sulphite soda. 



These are Velox formulas. 

The directions that come with bromide 
papers generally recommend an iron-oxa- 
late developer. M. Q. is much simpler and 
cheaper and gives as good results, with no 
Congress from that State in November, 
danger of yellow stains. 

G. W. Damon. 


MOONLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Pictures photographed by the light of 
the moon have the merits of truth, sw’eet 
softness and scarcity. They are not to be 
confounded with pictures taken by day¬ 
light toward the sun and printed too 
deep. Those fake moonlights are strik¬ 
ing and effective, but they are wholly 
devoid of truth. 

One of the best pictures I ever made 
was a view of a church rectory and grave¬ 
yard. with the soft light of a full moon 
playing on the dark stone work and 
the large church windows. I used the 
100 foot mark on the scale, a rapid recti¬ 
linear lens at f 22, and allowed 20 minutes 
with an instantaneous iso plate. I ex¬ 
posed another plate, so anxious was I to 
secure the view, and fearing undertime I 
gave the next half an hour. Both devel¬ 
oped readily and I am of the opinion 
that the 20 minute one is the best, though 
both are good. The result, called “Quiet- 
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ude,** is the most admired picture I ever 
made. 

I have found by experiment that by 
full moon with the plate named, which 
is very sensitive to yellow light, and 
f 22 I can get these pictures every time. 
I print in platinum and generally dip the 
print in weak bluing after developing 
and washing. W. P. Oxford, in the Photo- 
American. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

What causes transparent spots on my 
negatives after developing? Can I get an 
extra bellows made to ht in the back of a 
Korona Series i, to slip in where ground 
glass is? Have any readers of Recre¬ 
ation any negatives of the Pan-American 
for sale; 4x5 preferred. 

Jos. B. D., Allegheny, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

Bubbles cause transparent spots on nega¬ 
tives. If you keep a tuft of cotton in the 
tray with the developer and rub the photo 
gently with it soon after it is wet you will 
do better. Use fresh cotton each day, of 
course. A smart rap or 2 on the end of 
the tray while develoning is also good. 

Gundlach Optical Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., can tell you about bellows for their 
Korona cameras. You can obtain prints of 
all the exterior views of the Pan-American 
Exposition, with clouds in all, from E. W. 
Newcomb, Bible House, New York; 25 
cents each, unmounted, or for less price in 
quantity.— Editor. 


Have you a formula for printing and 
toning on silk? 

R N. Stephenson, Moline, Ill. 

ANSWER. 

Wash the silk in warm water. Float 
on following bath 2 minutes: 

Salt . 10 grains 

Water . i ounce 

Ammonia . 15 drops 

Hang up to dry. Sensitize by floating 
on following bath: 

Silver nitrate. 150 grains 

Water . i ounce 

Dry and mark through back. Print deep 
and tone in any good toning bath, say 
water, 8 ounces; gold, i grain, in i ounce 
water, to which add 5 to 8 grains of bi¬ 
carbonate of soda. 

Fix in hypo soda i ounce, water 8 
ounces. Wash well and dry.— Editor. 


Can you, or any of your readers, tell me 
how to obtain a good negative from a 
moonlight exposure? I am most anxious 
to get a good moonlight print, and should 


like to know what exposure and dia¬ 
phragm to use in order to obtain the best 
result. 

Arthur L. Owen, Keating Summit, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

When the moon is full, you can take a 
good picture of a light object with your 
lens at full opening in about 10 minutes. 
If you stop down to 16, you would better 
give 20 minutes. This will fully time 
white houses or other light subjects. In¬ 
crease according to darkness of subject as 
necessary. A dark colored house should 
have full illumination at 10 p. m. and an 
exposure of nearly an hour on an iso plate. 
Let the lights in the house be lighted 
about 5 minutes, then turned out if you 
wish the windows to show.— Editor. 


The following formula has been used 
successfully for the preparation of a 
photographic basis on ivory for miniature 
painting. 

Silver nitrate . 3 parts. 

Uranium nitrate .30 “ 

Alcohol (Atwood’s patent) ...100 “ 

Water. 10 ** 

Make up this solution and apply to the 
ivory with a soft brush. Dry the sensi- 
tizea surface so prepared in tne dark and 
afterward print h}r contact in daylight. 
Fix the picture printed by immersing in 
water acidulated with nitric acid. Rinse 
in clean water and dry. 

It is essential that the surface of the 
ivory be absolutely clean; the least trace 
of grease or moisture will cause patchy 
prints.—Professional and Amateur Pho¬ 
tographer. 


I am glad to see in March Recreation 
that brother Murray is interested in forming 
a Recreation camera club. I hope we can 
this good work started. It will be of in¬ 
terest to all who are lovers of photography 
and of Recreation. The photo department of 
Recreation is of great benefit to amateurs. 
I have learned more from it than from 
I^otographic periodicals, of which I read 
many. I am in favor of forming a club of 
readers of Recreation, to be known as 
Recreation Camera Club, and suggest that 
each member give a small fee, to help the 
good work along. Some day let us have a 
convention. I hope other readers of Rec¬ 
reation will give their ideas and sugges¬ 
tions in future issues of the magazine and 
that we may soon organize the club. 

O. H. Hill, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


After many experiments and failures, I 
have come to the conclusion that the best 
outfit is the plates, pyro developer. Dekko 
and Dekko developer put up by the East¬ 
man people, which makes 4 ounces of de- 
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veloper and costs 5 cents. Every amateur 
should have a set of Manning’s masks, 
worth 25 cents. There are about 15 in 
the package, varying in shape from a 
square to a heart. By the use of these 
masks a picture is improved 100 per cent, 
and it is not necessary to trim prints after 
using these masks. They save much time 
and paper. The result is, the atmosphere 
around you is not quite so blue, and your 
chance of meeting your friends on that 
beautiful shore has not decreased. 

P. R. Finlayson, Secamous, B. C 


Will you please advise through Recrea¬ 
tion if formaldehyde will prevent frilling? 
If so, how should it be used and where 
can it be obtained? 

S. E. Taylor, Morgantown, W. Va. 

ANSWER. 

Formaldehyde will not prevent frilling 
to any extent. Ice is the only thing for 
that; but formaldehyde will make your 
film insoluble and prevent melting. It 
will also toughen the film. You can buy 
it of any druggist who carries a fair stock. 
Get full strength and add one ounce of it 
to 9 ounces of water. Of this, use 2 drams 
in a pint of water and drop plate in when 
it needs it.— Editor. 


Last winter I had several bottles of ton¬ 
ing and fixing solution and developing so¬ 
lution which froze in the bottles. Would 
the solution have been all right if I had 
thawed them out ? 

Frank Liebig, Belton, Mont. 

ANSWER. 

I have had numerous inquiries similar 
to yours and to satisfy myself I have frozen 
a number of photographic preparations, 
have let them thaw gradually, and have 
then tried them. In no case has there 
seemed to be any deterioration. Do not 
use the thawed chemicals till they are 
of a comfortable temperature. Cold solu¬ 
tions work slowly and give strong con¬ 
trasts.— Editor. 


Please tell me how to prevent films from 
curling after they are dry. Can they be 
stiffened to stay flat? 

J. Schants, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

After developing, fixing and washing 
your film, soak it 5 minutes in a solution 
of 5^ ounce glycerine in 15 ounces of wa¬ 
ter. From this glycerine bath pin your 
films up at once on soft pine boards, using 
a pair of pins at least every 8 inches if 
you pin up the whole strip at once. Then 
keep your films between 2 cards, with a 
rubber band around them, and they will 
always stay flat.—E ditor. 


Please give me a formula for making 
chloride of gold from old gold. 

E. F. P., Colmesneil, Tex. 

ANSWBR. 

Chloride of gold is made by dissolving 
pure unalloyed gold in aqua regia by gentle 
heat, evaporating, drying and redissolving 
in water if wanted for toning. When buy¬ 
ing the gold at an assay office the chemist 
will tell you exactly how much aqua regia 
to buy for the amount of gold you get. The 
process of making the chloride is not pleas¬ 
ant unless the dissolving can be done in a 
well-ventilated room, as the fumes given off 
are choking.— Editor. 


Will you please state formula for the 
developer you consider the best for gen¬ 
eral use? Also kindly state reasons why 
it is best. 

D. C. McRae, Greenwood, B. C. 

ANSWER. 

I consider the pyro developing formula 
given by the maker of the plates you use 
the best, for the -eason that the maker 
knows his plates better than anybody else, 
and gives, free, a formula that his chemist 
finds to produce the best results. All buy¬ 
ers of plates should use just what the 
maker recommends, or never kick at the 
plates.— Editor. 


Will you kindly inform me through 
Recreation if there is such a thing as a 
folding dark-room lamp? If so, where 
can I buy one? 

John S. Miller, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 

ANSWBR. 

There are many. The nearest places to 
you are Burke & James, 118 West Jackson 
boulevard: Aimer Coe, 74 State street; or 
Ralph Golsen, 72 Wabash avenue. These 
lamps cost about 75 cents, and use a 
candle.— Editor. _ 

To avoid blistering of albumen paper: 

Do not drv the pap^i by excessive heat. 

Avoid acidity in solutions. 

Moisten the print, before washing, with a 
sponge saturated in alcohol. 

Immerse the print, before fixing, in a 
weak alum. 

Add a trace of aqua ammonia to the fix¬ 
ing bath. 

Add I-10 part of alcohol to the ordinary 
toning bath.—The News Monger. 


Will you tell me what makes platino 
tints blister? 

Chas. H. Stortz, Racine, Wis. 

ANSWBR. 

If you will keep all the solutions the 
paper has to go through at the same 
temperature you will probably never have 
trouble with blisters. Changes from cold 
to warm or vice versa cause them. Editor. 
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IF IT I SN*T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN'T A KODAK. 


The largest 
clock Keeps 
no more per¬ 
fect time than 
a pocket 
chronometer; 
the largest 
camera 
makes no 
more perfect 
picture than a 
pocket Kodak 
—'tis the 
Kodak quality. 



Not only does 
the Kodak 
go inside 
the pocket 
but inside the 
Kodak goes 
the film — 
all becomes 
one compact, 
self-contained 
mechanism. 


THE KODAK GIRL, 


KODAK FILMS, 

By reason of their non-halation quality and because of the great ** latitude ** which 
they give in exposure, produce better results than glass plates. Kodaks load in 
daylight—plate cameras require a dark room. ^ 

Kodaks. $5.00 to $75.00. 

A new folding Kodak for the pocket, almost for the vest pocket, at $6.00. 


Catalogues free at tht 
dealers or ty mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$ 4 y 000.00 in Prizes for the Best Kodak and Brownie Pictures, 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Some Anastigmats 
are better than others 
but none is better than 
the VERASTIGMAT 
We don't ask you to 
believe it because we 
sny so, but we would 
thank you to test the 


VERASTIGMAT 
by side with all 
others before you buy 
Send for our book- 
; it is instructive 
and interesting, nnd 
to be had for the ask¬ 
ing. Mention Recreation 


Haiutiai Oiillaal Co. oi N. Y., 


■■ fS ^ ^ To everyone who will send in a 
L IJ L L subsciiption to RECREATION 
I II L L througn me I will give, free, a photo 
" ■■■■■■ of the late President McKinley; or 

of the Esplanade, or any of the buildings at the Pan- 
American Exposition. These photos are all on 
Velox or Artsto paper. The one of President 
McKinley was made ^ptember 6th, the day he was 
shot. Ail prints perfect. F. E. WILKINSON, 
172 Woodlawn Ave., Buffalo, N. V. 


Free: For 1 year’s subscription of Rec¬ 
reation, through me, will give 1 Bromide 
enlargement, any size up to 11x14 inches 
inclusive, from any negative not larger than 
4x5; or from photographs. Negatives and 
Photos to be returned to the owner. Here 
is a rare chance to get a large Photo from 
your pet Negative, also Recreation for gi. 
A. F. Evarts, Meriden, Conn. 


It is all in the Lens 


BOOKLET ON HUMIDITY. 

The Polymeter is an instrument to 
measure the percentage of relative 
and absolute Humidity. 

Invaluable in testing the air we 
breathe, whether too dry or too moist 

Indispensable in forecasting rain, 
storms, frost or clear weather. 
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TRAPPING A MOUNTAIN LION. 

CHAS. A. FRIEDEL. 


In Southern Colorado, a branch of 
the Purgatory river known as the 
North Fork lias its source high up in 
the Sangre De Christa range of moun¬ 
tains. Along this stream and several 
of its small branches, I was prospect¬ 
ing for gold. 

One day, as I was returning down 
the mountain to my camp, 3 deer sud¬ 
denly sprang from out the brush, 
dashed across the path in front of me, 
and bounded up the side of the moun¬ 
tain. For a second or so I was at a 
loss what to do, and could but stand 
and admire their graceful movements. 
After going 200 yards they separated, 
the doe and the fawn going to the 
right, while the other, a large buck, 
came to a stand beyond a boulder, 
with only his head visible above its top. 

Though not in urgent need of veni¬ 
son, the temptation to see if I could hit 
the buck's head at that distance was so 
great I could not resist it. I raised 
my rifle, made a slight allowance for 
the drop of the bullet, and pressed 
the trigger with a ''don't care if I do 
miss" sort of a pull. The bullet en¬ 
tered the deer's head below the ear, 
killing him almost instantly. 

The rock was 10 feet across at the 
base and about 5 feet high, with a 
flat top. The side on which the deer 
lay was sloping, and the sun being al¬ 
most down, I thought I could do no 
better than to draw the deer up on 
the rock and leave him there until 
morning. That, with some difficulty, 
I did; then, rapidly descending, I 
soon reached the trail at the bottom of 
the canyon and in about an hour ar¬ 
rived at camp. 


Early the next morning I was up, 
and after a hearty breakfast I buckled 
the pack saddle on one of my best 
burros and returned to the rock to get 
my deer. Arriving there, I found 
someone had been before me and had 
carried, or rather dragged, him away. 
The thief had been unable to shoulder 
the carcass, and a broad trail lay be¬ 
fore me, down the mountain. This I 
followed, but found nothing by which 
I could identify the robber until I 
came near the creek. He had pulleci 
the deer while walking backward, 
and in that way had covered his own 
tracks. Near the creek, however, he 
had met an obstacle in the shape of a 
fallen pine. There, it appeared, he 
had a great deal of trouble, and in his 
efforts to get the deer over the log he 
had left his own footprints. The 
thief was a large mountain lion. 

The creek being but a few yards 
away, I began to be on my guard. I 
was certain he had not been able to 
draw the carcass across the stream. 
Pushing through the thick under¬ 
brush and aspen trees that lined the 
stream, I came on the remains of 
my deer. The lion had feasted to his 
heart's content. After devouring all 
of one hind quarter, and part of the 
back, he had covered the remainder 
with some sticks and leaves. Being 
well acquainted with the habits of the 
beast, I was sure he would return to 
renew his repast. I therefore made 
preparations for his capture. 

After removing the hide, I cut up 
the best portion of what meat was left 
and tied it up in the skin. Then, 
making a hole in one of the deer's 
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ears, I passed a piece of buckskin 
through it and hung the head on a 
limb of a sapling. Some 2 miles 
above my camp, on Whisky creek, 
was a bear trail, and near that trail a 
large steel bear trap, 42 pounds in 
weight, had been set 2 or 3 nights 
previously for a large cinnamon bear. 
He had, however, failed to accept the 
invitation. 

I took this trap up and carried it to 
the place where the lion had had his 
royal feast the night before. Remov¬ 
ing the deer’s head from the limb, I 
fastened it securely to the butt of a 
small aspen tree. Then I cut down 
a tree from which I made a clog 
about 8 feet long and 6 inches 
in diameter at the large end. I put 
the ring of the trap chain on this clog 
and fastened it with a wedge. Then 
I dug up the earth near the deer head 
until I had a hole about 4 inches deep 
and about the size and shape of the 
trap. In that hole I placed the big 
trap, after setting it, and covered it 
with earth and leaves. 

I was up and on my way to the trap 
early the next morning. The shad¬ 
ows cast by those lofty mountains 
among which my camp was placed 
had not as yet been dispelled by the 
rising sun, although higher up, on the 
Sangre De Christa range, vast piles 
of snow were glistening in his 
rays. As I neared the place where 


the trap was set, I became anx¬ 
ious to see what my luck had been. 
After I had penetrated the thick un¬ 
dergrowth, to within 50 feet of the 
spot, I found I had made a capture. 
The aspen trees near where the trap 
had been set had the bark torn off. 
The marks of teeth and claws on oth¬ 
er trees and the trampled earth bore 
evidence there had been a fierce bat¬ 
tle between the beast and the big trap. 

Stealing softly forward, I soon dis¬ 
covered the lion. Standing on an old 
pine log, one foot in the great trap, he 
glared at me, silent and grim. He 
made no motion except with his tail, 
which he lashed furiously. His head 
was in a line with his body as he 
stood directly facing me. Not wish¬ 
ing to make any bullet holes in his 
skin, I moved forward and began to 
circle around him. He made no ef¬ 
fort to change the position of his 
body, but followed me with his in¬ 
tense gaze until I had made almost 
a half circle. His head then being 
out of line with his body, my chance 
to fire had come. This I did with 
careful aim, just above and between 
those glowing eyes. 

As the report of the rifle rang 
through the canyon, the head of the 
beast sank down and his body fell 
sideways off the log. Reloading my 
rifle, I stepped quickly forward, but 
life was extinct before I reached him. 


He was in the parlor of a St. Louis 
residence while his fiancee was playing 
a Chopin sonata on the piano. Her 
mother was seated almost opposite her 
future son-in-law, and when the proper 
opportunity presented itself she said: 

Don’t you think Edna has a great 
car for music ? ” 

“I certainly do,” replied the young 
man. “If you’d stretch a few strings 
across it it would make a lovely guitar ”— 
But he never finished his sentence.— 
N. Y. Herald. 



WILD GOAT SHOOTING ON THE DESERTAS. 


LAURENCE MOTT. 


The yacht was lying off the town of 
Funchal, Madeira. We were only to stay 
2 days, as we were homeward bound and in 
a hurry to get to New York ; but as I had 
received a tempting invitation from the 
owner of the Desertas islands, which lie 
20 miles to the Westward from Funchal, to 
shoot over them, I decided to take the 2 
days and go over to the islands after wild 
goats. Leaving the yacht one morning at i 
o’clock, i. the cutter, we sailed across and 
reached our destination at ^ o’clock. I say 
we because I took 2 sailors with me, be¬ 
sides a Portuguese, whom the owner of the 
islands recommended as a good guide. 
We tumbled our stuff ashore and while the 
men got a fire going for breakfast I took 
the glasses and climbed up lOO feet or so 
on the cliffs to get a look about. It was 
the most desolate sight I ever saw; no 
vegetation of any kind, except here and 
there a few patches of moss. Nothing but 
rocks and cliffs towering some 2.000 feet 
from the water’s edge. I could see no pos¬ 
sible chance of getting to the top. as the 
cliffs seemed perpendicular everywhere. 

After breakfast we made everything fast 
in case there should be a blow while we 
were ^one, and started. I had never done 
any high climbing, and the altitudes both¬ 
ered me. In some places we edged along 
goat paths not 4 feet wide with the cliff on 
one side and a sheer drop of 1,000 or 1,500 
feet on the other. Two or 3 times on the 
way up we saw goats, but they either were 
too far off to attempt even stalking, or they 
saw us just about the time we saw them, 
and disapoeared. It took us 2*/$ hours to 
reach the top. and I was nearly exhausted 
when we got there. 

“Francisco,” I said, “where are the 
goats ?” 

“Find some plent’ quick now,” the guide 
answered; so we trudged on, sneaking 
from rock to rock and crawling on our 
hands and knees whenever we came to a 
turn in the oath, lest there should be goats 
on the other side. The native method of 
hunting is primitive and tiresome. They 
creep along for hours sometimes, and when 
they see a goat they hide themselves com¬ 
fortably, trusting to luck that the animal 
will come toward them. The goats are 
very wild and “light out” at the slightest 
movement or noise on the part of the hun¬ 
ter. 

We had been dragging ourselves slowly 
along for an hour when the^ide, who was 
ahead, suddenly dropped flat. I quickly 
followed his example and awaited further 


developments. In a few moments he mo¬ 
tioned to me carefully, and I wriggled 
along the ledge till I got to him. Follow¬ 
ing the direction of his eyes I saw on the 
edge of a cliff, some 250 yards away and 
fairly well above us, 4 goats. With the 
glasses I could see that one of them was 
a large buck with a fine pair of horns. 
They were nibbling some bits of moss and 
had not discovered us. I got my Win¬ 
chester 30-40 carefully in position aiKl 
waited for a favorable opportunity. At 
last the “bigga one,” as Francisco called 
him, stepped to the edge of the cliff, as 
though trying to get a better view of our 
position. I thought that my best chance 
and let him have it, taking sight at his 
shoulder as nearly as I could make it. 
When I fired the buck jumped forward and 
fell clear of the ledge. Down he went, 
turning over and over in the air. 

“Buono, buono!” ejaculated the guide; 
“me get.” 

Before I could say a word he was 
over the edge of the path we were ly¬ 
ing on and was going down the cliff at a 
break-neck pace. I thought surely he 
would kill himself, as one misstep would 
have plunged him about 1,600 feet into 
the water; but in another hour I heard a 
faint shout, and looking over the edge I 
saw him standing by the body of the goat. 

While I waited for him to get back I 
took the glasses, and leaving my rifle on 
the ledge I climbed up to a pinnacle about 
150 feet above me. From there I com¬ 
manded a much more extensive view, and 
to my delight I discovered a bunch of 6 
goats around in the next chasm but one. 
They were evidently out of hearing of the 
shot, as they were all lying down in the 
warm sunlight. I hurriedly scrambled back 
to the ledge where I had left my rifle, and 
leaving my pipe and tobacco pouch there to 
show Francisco I would be back, I started. 
It was nervous work, all alone, but in 2 
hours I was within 300 yards of the bunch. 
I could get no nearer, as there was no way 
but a narrow ledge and that was in full 
sight of the goats. For half an hour I 
waited, hoping they would move up to the 
ledge where I could get a shot. Finally 
they got up hurriedly and started along the 
path they were on. but away from me, so 
I fired at the largest buck and missed. 
The bullet struck close, and the brute 
must have heard it whistle, as it covered 
him with sand and dirt. They all disap¬ 
peared like a flash, and I was cursing my 
poor marksmanship when something mov- 
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ing caught my eye below me, and there 
were the whole 6 going like the mischief 
along a path about 150 yards away. They 
must have got down out of mv sight and 
then started back again on that trail. 

I threw up my rifle and holding a trifle 
ahead of the buck which was in the lead, 
I let him have it. He stumbled, fell and 
began kicking vigorously. The rest of the 
animals hesitated a moment then jumped 
over their fallen leader and went on 
with redoubled speed. I got down to 
the wounded goat just in time to prevent 
his kicking himself over the ledge. Getting 
my hunting knife in his throat was quite a 
job, as the ledge was not wide and I did 
not fancy going down the great height into 
the sea. I got a rock as big as I could 
lift and managed to throw it on the goat, 
which kept him quiet long enough for me 
to finish him. Cutting oflF the head and 
the skin well down on the shoulders, for 
mounting purposes, I tied it on my back 
by some handkerchiefs, and began my re¬ 
turn trip. 

Francisco was calmly smoking my pipe 
when I got back to him and to my sur¬ 


prise there was the whole body of a goat 
at his feet. 

“Ha I Ha!“ he said, “you gooda one! 
Get all ’lone! buono, buono!” 

We compared the 2 heads and found 
that the last one I had shot was a trifle the 
larger. These goats are not very large, 
weighing possibly 50 to 70 pounds. They 
are dark in color, have heavy, long hair 
and excellent horns, being somewhat 
like the chamois in shape, but much heavier 
and longer. 

It was getting late and it was as cold as 
winter up on the plateau, so we fastened 
on our game and began the trip to camp. 
We got there in 2 hours and after supper 
turned in. Our beds consisted of 2 thick¬ 
nesses of blanket between the rock and 
our bodies and the same quantity over us, 
but it felt like down to me. I never knew 
anything more comfortable. 

The next morning at 6 o’clock we loaded 
the cutter and set sail for Funchal. It 
was blowing hard, but as the wind was 
well abaft the beam the seas did not bother 
us much. When we got about half way 
across we saw the yacht coming out to pick 
us up, which she did in a short time. 
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Winner of 36th Pri^e in Rbqrbation's 6th AnnwRl Photo Competition. 




ON THE NEZ PERCES TRAIL. 

WESTLEY JONES. 


PhoUis by 

An article recently published in Recrea¬ 
tion, “Hunting for a Place to Hunt,” by 
H. H. Todd, in which the author relates 
some of the experiences of himself and 
party in Central Idaho in 1899. was par¬ 
ticularly interesting to me and has prompt¬ 
ed me to tell the story of a recent trip 
over the Nez Perces trail, in the expecta- 


the Author, 

ing to Adams camp and leading our sad¬ 
dle animals. VVe halted at White Bird to 
feed the horses and take our lunch, and 
were engaged in that pleasant task when 
the wind storm mentioned by Mr. Todd in 
his article sw'ept over that section with 
the suddenness, swiftness and destructive 
power of a cyclone. The section is heav- 


PACK TRAIN. 


tion that it may be of ii'.terest and value 
to some of the many readers of Recrea¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Francis E. Young, of San Fran¬ 
cisco, and I. en route to Concord, Buffalo 
Hump, Idaho, to inspect some mining 
properties in which we are interested, met 
and made the acquaintance of Messr.s. 
Todd and Moses soon after leaving Chi¬ 
cago, and made the railroad, steamer and 
stage journey with them to great and 
growing Orangeville, where we were all 
put up at the Jersey House, of which the 
genial George K. Reed is proprietor. Mr. 
Young and I started for the Hump, driv- 


ily timbered with pine, and the trees, large 
and small, were lashed, twisted, smashed 
and mowed down by the score. Like most 
sudden and violent atmospheric disturb¬ 
ances. this one was of short duration, and 
the weather soon became calm and clear 
again. Not so the Florence road, across 
which many trees had fallen which had to 
be cut out before we could proceed. Had 
we been on the road when the storm 
struck, instead of lunching at White Bird, 
we could scarcely have escaped destruction 
by the falling trees. 

We reached Adams camp that evening, 
and the next morning, well mounted, we 
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hit the Gospel Mountain trail to the Hump. 
The distance is a little less than 25 miles, 
and the greatest elevation about 8,000 feet. 
The trail? Well, many better mountain 
men than we had been over it, but it 
snowed all day, and that doubled the diffi¬ 
culties and halved the pleasures of the 
trip, as most of the magnificent views 
were shut out by the storm clouds. 

We reached Concord about 9 o’clock 
in the evening, having been on the trail 
somewhat more than 12 hours. When 
within a half mile of Concord, we nar¬ 
rowly escaped being blown from the trail 
into the canyon below by blasts which 
were fired almost in our faces. At that 
time our company was operating a pack 
train of about 25 head between Adams 
camp and Concord, and employing some 
40 men in the various operations of min¬ 
ing, building, developing town site, etc. 
Just previous to our arrival the first 
grave was opened on our property in Con- 
Cord to receive the body of the unfortu¬ 
nate victim of a quarrel which terminated 
fatally. James P. Turner had passed the 
previous winter in Concord and reported 
18 feet of snow. The small log structure 
in the foreground of the accompanying 
picture was his only shelter and was the 
first house built at Buffalo Hump. 

So much has been written within the last 
few years in re Central Idaho, and espe¬ 
cially the Hump and adjacent country, 
touching on the vital points of physical 
and climatic conditions, mineral resources, 
development, etc., that little remains to be 
added until new history is made, and it is 
making fast at the present time. The 
railroad from Lewiston to Stites has cut 
off about 60 miles of the stage ride over 
Camas prairie to Orangeville, and a pass¬ 
able wagon road has succeeded the Gospel 
Mountain trail. Thunder mountain is now 
attracting much attention, and it is expect¬ 
ed that the tide of travel will soon set 
strongly that way. 

:Firiishing our business at Concord, we 
returned to 'Grangeville and thence back to 
Boston. I decided that in the following 
vear I woilld approach the Hump from the 
East, lea\"e the railroad at a point in Mon¬ 
tana and travel West over the Nez Perces 
trail to Elk City. Arrangements were 
made accordingly, and'Monday, September 
3, I left the cars at Monida, Montana. 
There I found James Blair, with Whom I 
had previously made several similar trios, 
and his 2 assistants, John Bray and Joe 
Kemp, ready for me. Blair’s outfit, 22 head 
of horses, of which 14 were pack, 6 were 
saddle animals and 2 were young colts, was 
the handsomest and best I have ever seen. 
He raises, breaks and trains his animals 
himself. As a hunter, trailer or packer. 
.Mr. 31 air probably has no superior in his 


section of the country. He is efficient, 
fearless and tireless when on the trail. 
Our supplies, selected and shipped from 
Boston, were on hand, the packs were ac¬ 
curately weighed and prepared for the 
horses, and Wednesday morning, Sep¬ 
tember 5, with an outfit as complete and 
perfect as careful thought directed by the 
knowledge of long experience could as¬ 
semble, we started on our long journey of 
nearly 500 miles to Buffalo Hump. James 
Blair lead the way, and he was leading in 
his own bold, fearless way when we en¬ 
tered Elk City, Idaho, 24 days later. 

Our course was via Big Sheep Creek 
basin. Horse prairie, Bloody Dick creek, 
Big Hole, Moose creek, Trail creek, Ross 
Forks to Darby, thence via Nez Perces 
trail to Elk City. None of us had been 
over the ground before; the trail was diffi¬ 
cult, even dangerous, and in places blind 
and impassable until with axes we cut our 
way through fallen timber. We were late 
in the season in starting and encountered 
snows and severe cold. Feed for the 
horses was scarce and on more than one 
occasion lacking, and horses will travel a 
long way after being turned loose, looking 
for feed. Water is to be found only at 
long intervals, and the camp at night 
must be timed to water and grass. Here 
is a mountain wilderness of pine, an ocean 
of tree tops nearly 150 miles in extent 
East and West, with little water, few, if 
any, mountain meadows, so common in 
other sections, and no game of account, 
large or small. We saw a solitary mule 
deer and half a dozen fool hens. Nothing 
else. We found none of the usual tracks 
or signs of game along the trail or about 
the watering and feeding places. We met 
two Flathead hunting parties whose camps 
looked rather lean. They were having 
poor success. 

The first day out from Monida. when 
near Lima, we narrowly escaped disaster. 
The road on which we were then traveling 
makes through a narrow defile with per¬ 
pendicular walls on either side. Ahead it 
narrows to a mere pass, through which 
comes a spur of the railroad. Hdlf way 
between us and the pass a flarge drove cff 
cattle were feeding, many of them stand¬ 
ing on the tracks. We were giving them 
all the room we could, when through the 
pass came a freight train, up grade, with 
ringing bell, screeching whistle and clou^ 
of black smoke hanging low and blowing 
straight toward us. It is impossible to de¬ 
scribe just what followed, I was so busy 
with that part which particularly interest¬ 
ed me, namely, an endeavor to save my 
own neck. There was a flying wedge of 
bellowing cattle and a wild dash of stam¬ 
peded horses, snorting and bucking. The 
bell, the whistle, the rush gf the 
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{fie sAouts o{ our men, the rumbling of the 
cars, the black smoke, and—it was over, 
with no one hurt, though slightly jarred. 

The second night out we camped at the 
North end of Big Sheep Creek basin, near 
the ranch of Joe Smith. One horse was 
picketed, 8 were hobbled, and the others 
were turned loose. In the morning all 
were gone except the one on the picket 
rope. Blair and Bray went after them on 
foot, without any preparation for a long 
tramp. We did not see them again until 
the night of the third day after, when they 
returned with i8 head. Two belonging to 


tracks of the horses ridden by the thieves 
and he trailed them to their corral. Hav¬ 
ing gathered some local traditions, he be¬ 
lieves he knows who the men are, and P 
do not care to be present when he meets' 
them. 

During 3 days of enforced idleness ^ I 
came to understand why sheep herdei's be-' 
come so melancholy. There was' bne' 
bunch of 3,600 sheep about our campi and* 
the continual bleating and that uhdul^tihg' 
mass of waving wool drifting aimlessly 
about were maddening. The herder was' 
ati agreeable man. A comt)ensalihg fea- 
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Joe Kemp were missing, and as Joe had 
recently sacrificed a $2,000 outfit in Alaska, 
he felt his loss keenly. Our animals were 
run off by horse thieves to a distance of 25 
miles from our camp, finally up a steep 
mountain side and down into a deep basin. 
The hobbles were not removed, and the 
legs of the animals were terribly mangled. 
They were a sorry sight when they got 
back to our camp. Worse than inhuman 
brutes were they who committed the out¬ 
rage on horses and men. Blair and Bray 
trailed the horses until they found and 
brought them back. Blair loves a good 
horse, and his wrath was dark hued and 
continuous. He was able to pick out the 


ture in our delay was the abundance of 
sage hens, there being almost as many hens 
as sheep in the basin. Bunches of 100 to 
200 could always be found in the wet bot¬ 
toms, and the young birds at that season 
are equal to grouse. In the meantime I 
bought a saddle horse of Joe Smith. “Bal- 
dy” by name, and by nature a reliable and 
sociable beast, sound and sure footed. 

Resuming our journey, events ran 
smoothly for a while. Our chief difficulty 
was with fences. We sometimes went 3 
to 5 miles out of our way to weather a 
fence, and generally there was someone 
present to see that we did go around in¬ 
stead of through it. On the 14th we 
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camped at a ranch in Big Hole basin. We 
took turns during the night in fighting off 
a drove of hogs that were determined to 
feed out of our packs. 

Sunday, the i6th, we visited Big Hole 
battle ground. The thrilling story of that 
historic event is so well told by the editor 
of Recreation in his book that every 
reader should have a copy. Just previous 
to our arrival, a badger had dug into one 
of the graves on the point and a skull and 
bones lay exposed to view, thus rudely dis¬ 
turbed after more than 20 years’ peaceful 
rest. Whether white or Indian we could 
not determine. The monument is much 
defaced. The badger and the vandal arc 
on the same level of ignorance. The bad¬ 
ger follows his instinct to burrow. The 
vandal yields to a morbid desire to possess. 
The vandal has had an opportunity to 
learn and should know and do better. 

The next day, after leaving Big Hole, we 
had a startling experience. A bunch of 
several hundred sheep had become lost, 
and, seeing our horses from a distance, 
came tearing along after us like mad. 
Blair and I were leading the procession 
down a steep incline in a narrow part of 
the trail, when the bleating bunch struck 
our rear guard and stampeded the pack 
horses down on to us, pell mell. The con¬ 
ditions were favorable for trouble, but we 
succeeded in extricating our horses and 
selves from the plunging, kicking, biting 
bunch without accident, though the sheep 
followed us several miles and we had 
some difficulty in getting away from them. 

Tuesday, the i8th, we camped at the 
ranch of John Stella, just out of Darby. 
Stella has a good sporting bungalow. 
This season he took out the party of Mr. 
Charles P. Pettus. of St. Louis, over the 
Lost Horse trail. They captured deer, elk, 
goat and bear. 

On the 2ist we were well into the moun¬ 
tains on the famous Nez Perces trail, from 
which we had been told we could kick the 
game as we went along. How difficult it 
is for one to say truly, “That was the hap¬ 
piest day” or “This is the sweetest mu¬ 
sic.” or “She is the prettiest girl!” Gen¬ 
erally the last seems best. I can truly af¬ 
firm that at a given point after passing 
Castle mountain the scenery is the most 
beautiful in extent and grandeur, breadth 
and scope, ruggedness and magnificence 
that I have ever seen or ever hope to see, 
and my experience has been considerable. 
For an hour I continually repeated to my¬ 


self, so that my mind should be fully im¬ 
pressed by the fact, never after to waver, 
“This must be the grandest sight on 
earth.” 

We camped that night near a small 
Flathead Indian outfit. They showed us 
where to find a small spring. During the 
evening we were overtaken by Messrs. 
Robb and Chillson, who were making a 
break to go through with us to the Little 
Salmon meadows. We found them good 
company, but they were a divided house; 
one in favor of pushing on and the other 
in favor of turning back before they were 
snowed in for the winter. They eventu¬ 
ally went with us as far as the Little Sal¬ 
mon. The meadows, like the game, were 
not to be seen. We rested in camp the 
23d. There had been a snowfall of sev¬ 
eral inches. The 24th we crossed Mc- 
Gruder mountain, one of the most difficult 
sections of the trail. We were profound¬ 
ly impressed by the details of the awful 
crime -^committed there when McGruder, 
his men and mules were cruelly murdered 
and their bodies thrown over the cliff. 

The afternoon of the 25th we were “la¬ 
boring heavily in a rough sea”; that is to 
say, we had some doubts as to the trail. 
We camped that night on the summit of 
the Divide, altitude not less than 10,000 
feet. There was little feed or water, the 
cold was severe, a high wind was blowing 
and snow was falling. Had the storm 
continued, our fate would have been set¬ 
tled right there, but fortunately it cleared 
during the night. On the 27th Messrs. 
Robb and Chillson quit at Little Salmon. 
They had had enough and turned back. 
From Little Salmon to Elk City is about 
40 miles, and easily done in 2 days. An 
interesting feature of the trail is the mul¬ 
titude of inscriptions on the trees, gener¬ 
ally some tale of woe or hard luck story, 
coupled with advice to turn back. 

On the 28th we camped at the ranch of 
Buster Smith, Elk City. I drove 55 miles 
to the nearest railroad point, Kooskia. 
Blair and outfit went back over the trail, 
and narrowly escaped being snowed in for 
the winter. One horse perished, and on 
their last day in the mountains they en¬ 
countered a furious snow storm that near¬ 
ly overwhelmed them, but they finally 
succeeded in breaking through to Darby 
and thence back to Blair's ranch, in Cen¬ 
tennial valley, where I am sure you would 
be a welcome visitor. 


She—I understand veal has gone up. 

He—I guess that’s right; I see the res¬ 
taurants have raised the price of chicken 
salad —Yonkers Statesman. 



LOOKS LIKE RAIN. 


TIDD MURRAY. 


LovvVy sky an’ Southern breeze, 
Sun he’s hid ahind a cloud, 

Robins stngin’ in th’ apple trees, 
Hoppei chirpin’ sort o’ loud. 

Guess I ain’t so weather blind 
That I don’t know th* token; 

Reckon that thar Southern wind 
Shows th’ drought is broken. 

Guess I can’t get in th’ hay 
’Coz its sure ter rain; 

Better wait till another day 
When th’ signs are not ez plain. 


Reckon I’ll eet out th’ pole 
An’ dig some worms an’ hike 
Down ter th’ old deep river hole 
That used ter hold the pike. 

What! th’ sun a burnin’ through? 

Blame it! let her burn. 

An’ th’ sky a turnin’ blue! 

I don’t care; let her turn! 

Might jest ez well be fishin’ 

Ez ter be er pitchin’ hay 
When all th’ time yere wishin’ 

That termorrow’d be a rainy day. 
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:THE MYSTERY OF A BULLET. 

CHARLES W. SAWYER. 


One September day in 1^5 John and I 
were starting for our vacation in Northern 
Vermont. As we walked through the city 
streets on our way to the train, we saw a 
sign in a gpm store window, “The U. M. C. 
Company’s new cartridge, 22 short smoke¬ 
less mushroom, just received.” John had 
in his hand a fancy 22 caliber single shot 
rifle, and he bought a few hundred of these 
new cartridges. No suspicion of the trou¬ 
ble they would get us into shadowed our 
sunny spirits while the train bore us to the 
beautiful woods of the North. Forests and 
fields, hills and valleys, sunlit waters and 
shadowy crags passed in endless •proces¬ 
sion, until, at last, far from the towns the 
conductor called “Staceyville.” At this 
little railroad station the farmer we were 
to board with met us, and drove us a 3 
hours] rough-and-tumble, jouncing, jolting, 
bumping ride, up hill and down dale, 
through woods and past clearings to the 
'way-back farm that was to be our home. 
In this quiet, sweet smelling, old fashioned 
farm house, in the fields, pastures, and ram¬ 
bling orchards that made up the clearing, 
and in the border of the woods around the 
clearing, we were for a time content. There 
were ruffed grouse and squirrels for John 
to shoot with his rifle and new cartridges. 
There was a range sufficiently long, shel¬ 
tered, and well lighted, whereon I could 
play at target shooting with my powerful 
hunting rifle. There were rest, recreation, 
rustic beauty, and every attraction to 
keep us at home, yet we soon became rest¬ 
less, and strayed farther and farther away. 

In going about the country we often 
stopped at the outlying farms, and became 
friendly with the inmates. They were a 
pleasant lot of people, always ready to 
stop work for a chance to gossip. There 
was one of the lot, Ezekiel Withington, on 
whom we did not at first call, because the 
farmer with whom we boarded was at law 
with him, and told us terrible tales about 
him. We found, however, that some of the 
other farmers spoke well of Withington, so 
one day we stopped at his house. We liked 
him very well. He treated us to cider, and 
showed us about his farm. He had a mag¬ 
nificent place, of some 1,500 acres, pictur¬ 
esque buildings, herds of cattle, and a big 
flock of sheep. We soon found that some 
of the best small game hunting in the 
country was to be had in his woods. He 
was interested in John’s rifle, and examined 
it and the ammunition with much care. 
Then he brought out his grandfather’s 
muzzle loading rifle, which was a remarka¬ 


bly fine weapon, and we had some foot¬ 
ing. We found the man and his woods so 
attractive that we spent considerable 
time there. One thing seemed odd to us. 
He let his cattle, with a bull in the herd, 
and his sheep, with several rams among 
them, roam at will about the country, al¬ 
though a town road ran through his farm. 
We asked him if it was not dangerous. He 
said the bull would not hurt anybody, as he 
was tame, and the sheep were all pets; but 
we heard elsewhere that Within^on had 
sometimes had his sheen shot. The coun¬ 
try was heavily forested, and in the fall 
and winter there were numerous camps of 
hunters and woodchoppers, so it was diffi¬ 
cult to fix the blame. The loss and an¬ 
noyance had become so great that With¬ 
ington and other farmers had succeeded in 
getting a law passed making the illegal 
killing of sheep punishable by both fine and 
imprisonment. In telling us about it With- 
ington’s eyes snapped and his manner was 
such that we could see it would go hard 
with an offender if Withington could catch 
him. 

Soon after this we were going along the 
road one morning, guns in hand, on our 
way to a shooting match at the village. 
John had his new rifle. As we came out 
of the woods we saw Withington’s sheep, 
an immense flock, feeding on both sides of 
the road in the pasture. They scattered 
from us right and left. I can do a little 
something at imitating the calls of various 
animals, and we had considerable fun in 
mystifying the sheep with the plaintive 
bleat of a lamb in distress, that drew them 
toward us, and the deep bass of a watchful 
old ram, that sent them running off again. 
Suddenly there was a slight sound behind 
us. I had only time to turn my head part 
way round when something like a great 
dirty white streak struck John in the back. 
At the heavy thud my friend doubled back¬ 
ward like a bent bow, and was thrown for¬ 
ward bv the impact of the mass 10 or 12 
feet. He fell in a heap as if dead. At the 
same time his assailant, an old ram, with 
great curved horns, came down on his feet, 
lowered his head, and stood ready to 
charge again at the least sign of life. I 
laid down my rifle and ran at him. He 
promptly wheeled and charged me. As his 
ponderous head almost struck me I leaped 
aside, put out one foot, and tripped him. 
He was up in an instant, but before he 
could get away I had him by the tail, then 
by one hind leg, then, after a struggle, by 
both hind legs. I tied them with a piece 
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of cord, tipped him over, knelt with one 
knee on his head and the other on his 
body, and tied his front legs. 

John, meanwhile, had got up, and was 
limping along to get his rifle. The first 
thing he thought of, after the edge of the 
pain was off, was whether the rifle was in¬ 
jured. It was without a scratch, for it had 
fallen on soft grass. John was the sort of 
fellow who would not give in to pain. He 
said he was all right, but I could see he was 
hurt. However, after sitting down awhile 
he insisted that we go on to the shooting 
match. I unfastened the ram’s front legs, 
and taking his hind legs, trundled him 
along, wheelbarrow fashion. We got to 
Withington’s after a while, and I fastened 
the ram in the sheep pen. We called at the 
house to see Withington, but he was away. 
I told Mrs. Withington the facts in the 
case, and added that I was afraid my friend 
was hurt worse than his grit would let 
him acknowledge. I asked if we might 
have a horse and buggy and Mrs. Withing¬ 
ton consented. 

We found a motley crowd assembled at 
the range. There were boys with cheap 
rifles, and men of all ages, with arms of 
about every degree of poorness and excel¬ 
lence. In spite of John’s grit he was un¬ 
able to walk without a bad limp, and this 
soon drew the query as to how he got hurt. 
His hurt did not affect his shooting, or 
his skill at making bull’s-eyes, and the 
beauty of his rifle brought a crowd of 
lookers-on. They were greatly interested 
in the ammunition, for, although the bullet 
was small, and the powder of little bulk, it 
shot, in John’s hands, better than their 
heavy charges. They championed him 
strongly in the matter of the ram, and 
were loud in their statements of what 
they would do if they had been in our 
place. 

“Why,” said one old grandfather, “that 
Zeke Withington haint no right on airth to 
let his cattle ’n sheep run in the public road. 
You orter shot that ram right then an’ 
there, an’ he never could ’a touched ye fer 
it. What’s more, you’ve got a case agin 
him fer heavy damages. You just sue him 
fer Ss.ooo an’ larn him a lesson.” 

“That’s right,” said half a dozen around 
us. The village lawyer edged his way up, 
and offered to take the case. 

“You’ve got a clear case, gentlemen, and 
if you want to trust it to me. I’ll guarantee 
you good money out of it.” 

We refused his offer, and John said he 
thought he should let the matter drop. 

When we got back with the horse and 
buggy Withington had returned. There 
was a snap in his eyes that told us he had 
received the news from his wife, and con¬ 
sidered that henceforth we were to meet 
as foes. John was as pleasant as usual. 


“I suppose you heard from your wife.” 
he said, “that your ram assaulted us this 
morning, on the road?” 

“Yes,” said Withington; “and I sup¬ 
pose you’ll have Lawyer Gibbs, down to the 
village ?” 

“No,” said John, “I shall not sue.” 
Withington looked as if he wondered what 
kind of trick John would play. 

“You and I have been good friends, 
Withington, and, as far as I am concerned, 
we shall remain so.” 

Withington soon became like his for¬ 
mer self, and we left on the best of terms; 
yet, I had a suspicion that he thought there 
was a screw loose somewhere, and that he 
might yet get a rap when he was off his 
guard. The spirit of revenge was inbred 
in him, and in every one of the men there¬ 
about we had chanced to meet, and he 
found anything different hard to believe. 

The next to the last day of our vacation 
arrived, and we decided to go gunning. 
We went through a stretch of oak woods 
near the brow of a long hill above the pas¬ 
ture. We thought we ought to find some 
grey squirrels there, and perhaps a few 
ruffed grouse, but although we kept very 
quiet and exercised our utmost skill, we 
did not see or hear a thing larger than 
small birds. We did not even fire our 
rifles, and went home saying it was the 
poorest afternoon’s hunting we had had. 

The next morning we went over to bid 
goodbye to our neighbor to the South. The 
first thing he said to us was, 

“Well, boys, that was big game you got 
yesterday,” and he gave us a wink. We 
thought it was his joke on our not getting 
any game, and wondered how he knew. 

“Yes,” said I. “so big we could not get 
it home.” 

“How’d ye shoot it,” he asked. “Acci¬ 
dental ?” and he winked again and 
grinned. 

“Shoot what?” said John. 

“Why. Zeke’s sheep. Haint ye heerd 
about it?” with a broader grin. 

“No,” said I, “we not only have not 
heard about it, but we didn’t shoot it.” 

“O, go ’way! You needn't be afraid of 
me.” 

“Tell us about it,” said John. 

“Why,” said the farmer, “last night about 
sundown, when the sheep come home to the 
pen. Zeke an’ his man. who were standin’ 
by the pen. noticed one of ’em was sick. It 
was kind er totterin’ along, and pretty soon 
it laid down. Zeke, he went up to it, and it 
was dead, so quick. He turned it over, and 
ther warn’t no mark on it nowhere, so they 
cut it up to see what the matter was with 
it. They found one o’ your queer little 
holler bullets in its vitals. Must have been 
shot within half an hour of when it died, 
so it must h^v? come straight from the 
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pasture side of where you fellers was gun- 
nin*, ’cause that’s ’bout half an hour’s sheep 
travel from the pen. Looks ter me 's if 
Zeke’s got a clear case agin you fellers, 
an’ by gosh, I’d rather 't be you than me. 
Say, why didn’t you take a likelier chance, 
when it was ’way off, somewheres?” 

John and I looked at each other, amazed. 

“Well,” said John, at last, “let’s go over 
to see Zeke.” 

When we reached his house he greeted 
us pleasantly. 

“I have just heard,” said John, “that one 
of your sheep was shot, and that the bul¬ 
let looks like one of mine.” 

“There it is.” said Withington, produc¬ 
ing it from his vest pocket. It certainly 
looked in every detail like one of John’s. 

“I do not know as you will believe me.” 
said John, “but I hope you will. I did not 
shoot that sheep, nor did my friend. The 
first we knew of it was when w'e were told 
this morning. Neither of us did it, either 
accidentally or purposely, I pledge you my 
v/ord of honor. Will you believe me?” 

Withington chewed a straw', and did not 
look up or say anything for some time. 
Then he smiled rather pleasantly, and said: 

“My wife said she didn’t believe you did 
it on purpose.” 


He talked pleasantly, and bade us good¬ 
bye. We hardly knew what to think. On 
the train going home we talked the matter 
over continually. Surely, had Withington 
chosen to arrest us, we should have had to 
suffer on circumstantial evidence, for never 
was an innocent suspect convicted on a 
clearer case. First, Withington’s counsel 
would mention to the jury the matter of 
prejudice. Our farmer was a bitter enemy 
to Withington, and never let a chance slip 
to say an ill word of him. We should 
naturally be prejudiced in the beeinning. 
Then, there was probable cause, the ram’s 
assault. Strongest evidence was the bullet, 
just.like John’s, never seen in that country 
before, none like it to be had anywhere 
near, except of John. Witnesses there were 
in plenty for Withington, not one for us. 

“Well.” said John, in conclusion, “either 
we shall yet feel the w'eight of his ven¬ 
geance, or the leopard has changed hi.s^ 
spots.” 

As time passed, and we were left in 
peace, we concluded that Withington felt 
we had done by him. in the matter of the 
ram. as we would be done by, so he 
had returned the good deed to us; but 
there is yet a mystery, and that is, who 
did shoot the sheep? 
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COLE. 


C. E. 

Not a big boa constrictor of the jungle 
story, but a little one, the hero of which 
is a beautiful red and'dusky spotted fellow 
about 2 feet long. Scientists will better 
know him as Coluber guttatus, while his 
common name varies in different localities. 
Sometimes he is called spotted racer, and 
again house snake and chicken snake; but 
if you want to know his greatest aim in 
life, give him a mouse or a young rat. 

1 started to call him our pet, but as he 
never showed affection for anyone, nor 
preference for one person more than an¬ 
other, he is hardly entitled to that name. 


PLEAS. 

made a noticeable change in him, particu¬ 
larly just after a big meal, and we could 
almost see him grow. He drank about like 
a cow in manner, and almost as often. 

We had a rat hunt in the bam one day, 
and Cole played the part of executioner. 
Among those caught were 9 young rats, 
about a third larger than house mice. As 
in the case of all other executions, a spe¬ 
cial place was prepared for this one. A 
shallow tray 16 x 18 inches, with a layer 
of clean sand in the bottom, was put in a 
public place, a few tufts of grass were 
placed around the edge, a glass cover was 
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A FULL MEAL. 

provided and the next thing was the audi¬ 
ence. 

A camera with its wide angle eye was 
given the best view commanding the whole 
arena, and was supplied with plates on 
which to take notes. Cole was then placed 
in the arena, a rat turned in, and the per¬ 
formance began. The rat, of course fright¬ 
ened, had forgotten the old fable about 
snakes charming their prey, and was in too 
great a hurry to investigate Cole's mes¬ 
meric powers, running about as fast as it 
could, to find a way out. 

From the way in which Cole gave pur¬ 
suit one would judge that he had little in¬ 
tention to charm, and he caught the rat 
a^ut as a bow legged man would catch a 
pig in an alley. 

I can not describe the scene that fol- 
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Vet from the time he was taken captive 
in 1900 until given his liberty last spring, 
he was as quiet and gentle, when handled, 
as if he bad been raised in captivity. 

Our first meeting was down in tbe or¬ 
chard one hot day in July. I was raking 
hay; be was asleep underneath. I took 
him in my hands and deposited him in a 
cage prepared for such a purpose in the 
barn, 'riiere he seemed fairly contented, 
and greedily took bis food and water when 
offered. The old idea that snakes feed 
only once in 3 months has long since gone 
out of my mind. Possibly some do. but 
my observations are different. Tbe sup¬ 
ply, 1 believe, governs the time of feeding 
more than aught else. 

Cole was about 16 inches long when cap¬ 
tured, but it seemed that every mouse 
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lowed, it was done so quickly. The photo¬ 
graph “In Mortal Coil/' made during the 
execution and published in June Recrea¬ 
tion, best illustrates it. The rat was held 
as shown until life was extinct, when the 
coils were slowly relaxed. 

The remains were swallowed as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
supply of rats held out longer than Cole’s 
appetite, but his instinct to kill was so 
great that he continued to seize and 
squeeze until he had executed some of 
them several times over; the dead being 
made to appear alive by being poked with 
a thin wire. He would take dead rats in 
motion, but never lying still. 

Cole was given his liberty this spring, 
in hopes that he would remain about the 
barn and catch rats, but he proved un¬ 
grateful, for he disappeared at once and 
has not since been seen. 

Single specimens of this kind have been 
found measuring over 4 feet in length. 
They appear to be semi-domestic in their 
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tastes, being frequently found making 
themselves at home in some dwelling, 
where, though innocent of harmful intent, 
they are likely to cause consternation 
among those who are not acquainted with 
their habits. 

One of these snakes innocently deprived 
me of an interesting photo.in the fall of 
’98. About 1,000 swifts had taken tempo¬ 
rary lodging in one of our chimneys. At 
sundown they swarmed around and 
dropped into the chimney in a black 
stream. We counted several hundred, one 
evening, after they had been going in for 
half an hour, and we thought what an in¬ 
teresting picture that would make; so the 
next day I set the camera on the roof in 
good time and waited. Dark came, but nc 
birds, save one or 2 stragglers that flitted 
by. Mrs. Pleas had that day stepped on a 
big Coluber in the room by the fireplace, 
and on examination it was found to con¬ 
tain 2 of the birds. 

Thus our disappointment was explained. 



piGU ANP PRY. 















A DEER HUNT IN LOST PARK. 


H. J. L. 

In August, 1898, I left my home at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., for a hunt on White 
river, a fine trout stream, 40 miles North 
of Glenwood. All I took with me was a 
frying pan, 25 pounds of flour, a little salt, 
pepper, coffee and sugar, my rifle and fish¬ 
ing rod, and one blanket besides my saddle 
blanket. 

The first night I reached Mud Springs, 
and by noon ne.xt day was on White river. 
The second night I spent at Marvine 
rreek, where I caught a mess of trout for 
supper and breakfast. The following night 
I camped at the end of the wagon road on 
the North Fork of White river, just at the 
mouth of Lost creek. At 5 a. m. I was 3 
miles farther up North Fork and began 
fishing. By noon I had a creel full of 
trout, among them one rainbow weighing 
5k$ pounds. 

Next morning I took my rifle, a 25-20 
Winchester, and set out for Lost Park. I 
had not gone far before I came on a doe 
and 2 fawns. I did not fire at them, be¬ 
cause in Colorado it is against the law to 
shoot anything without horns. A little 
later I saw a bunch of 4 deer. 3 bucks 
and a doe. When I opened fire I had 15 
shots in mv Winchester; after the deer 
had skipped I could find only 6 cartridges 
in the gun. The rest were not in the deer 
either. 

Feeling pretty sore over such shooting, 
I pushed ahead. As I rounded a bend I 
saw 2 bucks in a clump of small trees. 
They were fully 300 yards away, and I 
raised the sight to the proper notch before 
I fired. 

At the report the buck farthest from me 
drooped; the other remained motionless. 
With careful aim I fired twice at the stand¬ 
ing deer. Then I raised the sight for 400 
yards and tried again, with no result. He 
must be clean out of range. I thought, and 
began creeping nearer. Not until I was 
within 100 yards did I discover I had been 
shooting at a rock. Where I had seen a 
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buck fall I fo'und tracks leading down the 
other side of the ridge. There was no 
blood, however, and I did not think it worth 
while to follow. 

Late in the day I ran on to a pair of elks, 
but elks are protected here and I had to let 
them go. Well, thought I, fishing is my 
best chance; I’ll go back and fish. Just as 
T crossed Lost creek a 6-point buck rose 
from behind a log not 15 steps from me. 
The Winchester cracked and the buck went 
down, shot through the stomach. In 
an instant he was on his feet again and dff 
down the creek. Two shots followed him, 
but with no result. I put spurs to my 
horse, and after a chase of 3 miles got an¬ 
other shot as the buck was about to recross 
the creek. That time he went down to stay. 
I jumped from my horse, drew my knife, 
and in a minute was at the side of a 280- 
pound buck. He was still breathing, and 
when the knife point touched his throat he 
made one last effort to regain his feet, 
knocking me backward into the creek. 

I had to dress him on the ground as he 
was much too heavy for a boy of 15 to lift. 
I got him dressed at last, and then came 
the question of how to get my game to 
camp. It occurred to me that I might float 
him down the creek. I tied a rope around 
the deer’s neck and dragged it into the 
creek. It was hard work dodging rocks 
and stumps, but the worst of all was when 
I came to a fall. It would never do to 
let the deer go over it. I went back after 
the horse, took him down and backed 
him under the fall. Then I eased away 
the rope that held the deer above until the 
carcass came down on the horse, where I 
managed to tie it. It was midnight before 
I reached camp, tired, wet and hungry. 

I remained in Lost park 18 days, hunting 
and fishing. In that time I shot 2 deer, i 
antelope, i wolf, i wildcat, i fox. 2 coyotes, 
38 grouse and 19 rabbits. I also caught 
81 trout, weighing over 60 pounds. The 
trip, including ammunition and fishing 
tackle, cost me only $5.90. 


General : “And did your men run 
away?” 

“Sir! His Majesty’s 2.781st Lowlanders 
Never run away! We surrendered, sir! ” 
—Life. 
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TWENTY-ONE GRIZZLIES IN SIGHT. 


W. H. WRIGHT. 


A chance conversation between Mr. Cole¬ 
man, of New York, Dr. Penfield and me, 
led to an impromptu bear hunt in which 
the hunters came off second best, though 
game was more than abundant. During the 
trip 21 grizzlies were seen; also the tracks 
of scores of others, some of the footprints 
measuring 8^2 x 12 inches. 

I had heard of a place in British Colum¬ 
bia where bears were found in droves. On 
my speaking of it. we agreed that we 
3 would visit the region provided we could 
start at once, the time at the doctor’s dis¬ 
posal being limited to 10 days. According- 
Iv we left on an early train the next morn** 
ing, and 2 days later found ourselves with¬ 
in 20 miles of the bear country. The re¬ 
mainder of the journey had to be made 
with pack horses. 

It was early for bears to be out, as the 
snow was still deep, and we were advised 
to remain in town a few days at least; but 
as we had good tents, stoves, etc., we de¬ 
cided to push on as far as possible and 
then wait until the snow settled enough to 
permit farther progress. This we did, hir¬ 
ing a man and 5 horses to pack our outfit 
while we walked. Our trail was an old 
prospectors’ path leading over the steepest 
and most difficult hills. No one had trav¬ 
eled it since the year before, and there was 
much down timber to be cut. 

We struck the trail at 3 p. m. and fol¬ 
lowed it II miles. The last 2 or 3 miles 
we made by pounding down and plowing 
through soft snow 3 to 4 feet deep. By 
that time we were all tired, hungry and 
cross, and being then on a little side hill 
free from snow and facing South, we con¬ 
cluded to wait a while. After sending 
back the man and the horses we proceeded 
to make camp, no easy thing in a country 
that fairly stands on end, and where there 
is hardly a bit of level ground large enough 
to play marbles on. We cut logs and 
boughs, drove stakes, skinned trees and at 
last got our 12 x 20 tent erected, but at a 
cruel cost to the timber of the Dominion. 

The weather, which had been mild for a 
few days, became colder, with an occasional 
snow storm. We could do nothing beyond 
beating up and clearing the trail ahead in 
readiness for a move when the time came. 
This state of affairs continued 2 weeks and 
outlasted Dr. Penfield’s patience and leave 
of absence. Early one morning he took 
the trail South, promising to try again 
another season. 

His departure seemed to break the spell, 


for the next day warm weather began. Two 
days later, when the man and horses re¬ 
turned, we succeeded in reaching a little 
bottom 6 miles farther on, where we made 
our final camp. Just before getting there 
we saw our first grizzly track, evidently 
made the evening before. 

The mountains are high, steep and hard 
to climb. Every half mile or so snow 
slides have left their mark, sweeping be¬ 
fore them to the creek bottoms everything 
that offered resistance. These old slides 
are covered with bushes which, yielding 
before the onrushing snow, have been left 
to grow, slanting downward. This makes 
It next to impossible to get through them 
when going up. though one can slip down 
easily enough. Amid the bushes are little 
parklike natches covered with grass and a 
yellow lily having a bulb root. It is on 
grass and these lilies that the bears live. 
Emerging from their dens in spring, they 
make their way down to the foot of the 
lowest slides. As vegetation becomes older 
and tough they work up the steep and nar¬ 
row canyons, following the snow. When 
they have reached the highest divide their 
bedtime has come again. If when they first 
come out the grass has not started, they 
nip the small and tender twigs of the 
bushes, which are mostly maple. 

There is no game other than bears in that 
country, except on the high divides, where 
caribou are said to be plentiful. We saw 
none, however, nor even any tracks. 

Hedgehogs were all too abundant; we 
never went out without seeing a dozen or 
more. They will eat anything at all salty, 
or that has been handled by man. At first 
we thought them cute, but changed our 
minds when they began to eat the tent and 
walk all over us while we lay asleep. Not 
a night passed that we did not have to get 
up once or oftener and knock the sawdust 
out of misguided hedgehogs that insisted 
on eating our shoes, hats and anything 
else we had neglected to hang on the tent 
pole. 

There were many large timber wolves; 
we saw their tracks everywhere. A band 
came within 300 yards of camp. Following 
the trail the next day we saw where one 
had left the bunch. Out of curiosity we 
tracked the lone wolf and were led to a 
hole in a large cedar tree. The track went 
in and out. In the hole were 4 little black 
wolf pups, their eyes not yet open. We 
took them to camp and returned to watch 
for their dam. She did not return that 
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day or the next. When she did we heard 
of it, for no sooner did she miss her pups 
than she raised a howl, assisted apparently 
by all the wolves in the country, that made 
the hills ring. We tried to raise the kid¬ 
napped batbies, feeding them condensed 
milk. Two died in a few days and the 
others lived but 2 weeks. 

A day or so after moving camp we start- 
ea out to round up some bears. Two miles 
back on the trail we came to a slide clear 
of snow and already green with grass. A 
half mile up the slide was an open space 
which we thought it well to investigate. 
We entered the gulch, through which ran 
a little stream, and climbed up. At the 
edge of the clearing I stopped and looked 
over the ground. Not 100 feet away stood 
the prettiest old grizzly I have ever seen. 
His head and shoulders were tawny; back 
of them he was white as snow. He was 
not eating, neither did he appear alarmed, 
but had altogether the air of a portly old 
gentleman looking over property with an 
eye to making a bid. 

Without looking around I motioned for 
Coleman, and when he did not respond I 
turned and saw him some distance to the 
rear. Not until I made frantic gestures 
could I attract his attention. When, at 
last, he reached me the bear had vanished, 
having undoubtedly winded us. We fol¬ 
lowed him a mile or more; then as he kept 
persistently in thick brush, we gave it 
up. 

Across the creek from camp was a high 
mountain with 3 large slides on the side 
facing us. Those we watched with glasses 
and there we saw our next bear. He was 
another overgrown old fellow, white all 
over. He appeared on a little lawn half a 
mile up the hill. Below him was a cliff 
some 500 feet high, which we would have 
to round in order to reach him. As it 
was late we decided to wait until morning 
and then go up and lay for him. It took 
us 3 hours to reach the place where we 
had seen him, and the ground was so steep 
and the brush so thick that we did not 
think it worth while to wait. Often after 
that we saw the old fellow from camp, 
but did not attempt another campaign 
against him. 

By that time the snow was going in 
earnest, slides were frequent, and we con¬ 
fidently expected some real bear hunting. 
Every old slide contained one or more 
bears, some white, some brown, some half- 
and-half. We climbed hills, cut trails, 
felled foot-logs across creeks; but the bears 
still stuck to the side hills, ate /rass, dug 
bulbs and minded us not at all. It would 
take us so long to get where we saw a 
bear that there was no chance for us. 
With a pack of dogs we could have cor¬ 
nered many. After goose-chasing those 
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grizzlies 2 weeks we hung up our things, 
tied the tent door and walked 17 miles 
back to the lake. A man lived there who 
claimed to have killed many bears on our 
creek, and we asked him if there was any 
patented way of doing it. He said we 
should have baited them and then watched 
the bait. We had thought of doing that, 
but it seemed like taking an unfair ad¬ 
vantage. However, Mr. Coleman wanted 
a bear and at last said he did not care how 
he got it. 

We went on a few miles and found a 
man who had an old horse sick with the 
heaves. He was going to kill the poor 
beast to get rid of it, until he found there 
was a market for bear bait. There was 
an instant rally in equine values, but we 
finally closed a deal at $20 and started 
campward, leading our bait. Our progress 
was slow. About every 100 yards we had 
to stop 10 minutes while the old horse re¬ 
covered his wind and composure. When 
we finally reached camp with our prize we 
felt that he fully deserved the death pen¬ 
alty. 

A few miles above camp was a branch 
stream coming from a range of high, rough 
hills to the Eastward. There was no bot¬ 
tom land along it, the mountains running 
down to its very bank. There were slides 
along this creek half a mile wide at the base 
and extending far back into the mountains. 
There, we thought, would be the place for 
our bait, as bears could hardly miss it. We 
assisted the old horse to the first slide, 
roped him over the creek and killed him 
in a little open place near a cedar thicket. 
Across the creek, about 75 yards away, we 
built a blind, and cut every bush that could 
intercept our view of the bait. The blind 
was so arranged that we could approach it 
unseen. 

We cut off the horse’s head and dragged 
it a mile up stream to an old deadfall. 
Coleman was getting desperate and bound 
to have a bear one way or another. We 
fixed up the old trap, piling logs as big 
as we could lift around it to make sure 
bruin could not get the bait without being 
pinched. 

Within 3 days a bear had found it. 
That we discovered one morning and the 
same afternoon we watched the bait from 
the blind. Next morning we again 
watched, returning to camp at ii. Com¬ 
ing back at 2 we found the bait gone. We 
had never seen bears around'in midday; 
always before ii or after 2. This fellow 
was the evident exception to the rule. 

We found he had moved the bait to one 
side out of sight of the blind, eaten a hearty 
dinner and departed. Getting ropes we 
hauled the remains back and watched until 
dark. Next morning we were at the stand 
by daybreak. There had been nothing 
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doing over night. At 9 I returned to camp 
to do some cooking. Later I relieved Cole¬ 
man. He came back at 4 and we both 
watched until dark. 

Next morning the bait was gone. We 
recovered it and watched all day. For 5 
days we pulled that horse one way and the 
bear nulled it the other. When there was 
nothing left but bones we piled them up, 
and congratulated ourselves on having had 
last move in the game. To be sure our 
ante was $20; but the bear earned it. 


We decided to look at the trap, pack up 
and pull out. When we passed the stand 
Coleman looked for the bones. They were 
gone! 

At the trap another surprise awaited us. 
A bear had carefully removed our logs, 
eaten our bait and gone on his way re¬ 
joicing. 

We are going back next spring. Mean¬ 
time we invite proposals from persons who 
think they have dogs smarter than those 
Selkirk grizzlies. 



THANK YOU. 

Winner of 34th Prize in Rbcrbation's 6th Annual Photo Competition 








MY BATTLE WITH A GREAT HORNED OWL. 


F. G. E. BUERGER. 


In Septemoer, 1901, business called me 
down to the Buffalo hills, of Arkansas, the 
outrunners of the Ozarks, or better, the 
Boston mountains. I had been led to be¬ 
lieve that in the forests I should find deer, 
turkeys and smaller game, and that in the 
clear waters of the Buffalo the wily bass 
were only waiting for the man with rod and 
reel. Alas! the deer had been run out vyith 
hounds years ago, and as the result of giant 
powder the beautiful stream yelded so lit¬ 
tle that even the patience of the most ar¬ 
dent angler was overtaxed. Some quails and 
turkeys were reported and occasonaly a dog 
might jump a rabbit. That was all. The 
tapping of the yellowhammer was about the 
only sign of life, a welcome sound that 
broke the dead silence of the vast forest. 

“Hit’s only the varmits that’s left,” the 
natives told me. “Rabbits? Why, hit’s the 
owls and red foxes that done away with 
them.” 

In consequence I hung up my Savage 30- 
30, my other guns and fishing tackle, and 
with a deep grudge against the foxes and 
owls, and especially against the 2-legged 
“varmits,” my wife and I, with net and 
cyanide bottle, rambled, as of old, through 
the forest and beautiful valleys in search of 
coleoptera and lepidoptera, a tamer sport 
that that with rod and gun. but withal 
equally fascinating and undoubtedly a bet¬ 
ter and more satisfactory one. 

St. Valentine’s day came and with 
it the first snow of the season. Who could 
have stayed home on such a day? 

“Bring me my Valentine.” called my 
w'ife after me, with a dubious smile on her 
lips, as I stepped out into the brisk wintry 
air with my little 16 gauge Syracuse over 
my shoulder, and Nemo, my beagle pup, 
at my heels. 

That day the unexpected happened. 
Scampering along over the snowclad hill¬ 
side came bunnie, who had evidently lost 
his bearings, only to stop at the peremptory 
“halt” of my gun and to find his way into 
my alas, too roomy, game pocket. The rab¬ 
bit was a measly, dyspeptic looking speci¬ 
men, but a rabbit after all; and when, later 
in the day. I succeeded in bringing down a 
chicken hawk that soared high overhead, I 
felt once more the iov of the hunter, the 
fascination of sport. The hawk measured 
4 feet I inch from tip to tip, and to-day 
looks down on us from his high pedestal in 
our den, much valued by my wife as her 
“Arkansas valentine.” 

Not many hundred yards from our house 
a rocky bluff arose about 100 feet in height. 


its summit crowned with evergreens and 
crooked oaks, whose gigantic silhouettes 
stood out clearly against the sky. The 
spot was extremely picturesque, and the 
many crevices in the rock afforded excel¬ 
lent hiding and nesting places for bats and 
owls. The hooting of the latter could be 
heard a long way in the stillness of the sur¬ 
roundings and, judging from the deep, son¬ 
orous tone of their voices, I concluded they 
were of the same large variety that caused 
the untimely death of Ernest T. Seton’s Rag- 
gylug. I was to find out for myself soon after. 

Snow had fallen all night, the heaviest 
snow in Arkansas for 17 years. A magnifi- 
ment sight met our eyes in the morning, 
and soon we were out with our camera 
among the white capped rocks and snow 
bent cedars to get a few pictures of the de¬ 
lightful landscape that stretched in all di¬ 
rections, glistening and glittering under the 
cold rays of the winter sun. The afternoon, 
too, was spent in the same fashion, to 
make the best of an opportunity so seldom 
offered under these skies, and it was not 
until the dying sun glided the tops of the 
mountains that we reached home, weary 
from our long and difficult tramp. I was 
about to take life easy the remainder 
of the evening, when, like a challenge, there 
came from the rocky hillside tne deep, 
long-drawn hooo, hoo, hoo, hooo of the 
huge bird of darkness. The next minute 
found me climbing again, that time in the 
direction of the bluff. While I stood a 
moment panting and gazing, a nair of great 
horned owls arose from an overhanging 
rock and flew up on the crest of the hill. 
The distance from where I stood was too 
great to justify a wing shot, but I marked 
the place where the birds alighted and was 
about to commence the ascent of the hill, 
when one of the owls returned and made 
the highest branch of the dead oak tree, 
right on top of the precipice, his point of 
observation. Apparently not larger than a 
quail, the form of the bird stood out against 
the wintry sl^. In order to get a better 
range, I cautiously began to advance, but 
the keen eyes of the owl had esnied the 
enemy, and I knew that in a moment my 
prey would be gone. In an instant my gun 
was at my shoulder, and when the echo of 
the report rolled back from the hills, I saw 
with pride and joy the mighty uird hanging 
lifeless in the branches, only to roll, a 
moment later, down among the boulders. 

Breathless and excited I reached the 
top of the cliff, but found that on account 
of the circuit I had been obliged to make, 
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I had lost my Bearm:^. BTo trace of my 
game was to be seen. Every minute it grew 
darker, and had it not been for the white¬ 
ness of the snow, I should have been com¬ 
pelled to postpone my search until the next 
morning. The thought of it did not strike 
me favorably. My hunting passion was 
up and once more I pressed forward. That 
time success rewarded me. There, near 
the edge of the precipice, lay the owl, my 
game, apparently stiff and lifeless. 

However, locating the bird and getting it 
>\ere 2 different things. The ground was 
slippery, and the deep snow treacherous. 
One false step might hurl me down orer 
the bluff. What should I do? Was the 
prize worth the risk? Was it not satisfac¬ 
tion enough to know that I had made a 
good shot? To all these questions there 
was only the same stubborn answer; “Get 
your game!*’ With the help of saplings 
and overhanging branches I slowly began 
the descent, feeling the ground step by step, 
until, half creeping, half sliding, I came 
near enough to reach for the coveted prize. 
Grasping a stout limb with my right hand 
and bracing my knee against the protruding 
rock, I succeeded in seizing, with my left 
hand, the owl’s wing. Like lightning the 
bird swung around and buried his powerful 
talons in my hand. The attack was so un¬ 
expected and the pain so intense, that I 
came near losing my hold. The tables were 
turned; the hunted bird had taken the of¬ 
fensive. The yellow, malicious eyes glared 
at me as big as saucers, and the continual 
cracking of the sharp beak showed that 


my adversary meant fight. Handicappetf lit 
every way I instinctively tried to dash my 
enemy’s head against the rocks, but he 
cleverly dodged time and again. My po¬ 
sition was becoming more and more try¬ 
ing, hanging there, so to speak, in midair, 
struggling with a foe that stuck faster than 
glue. To regain my strength I tried to 
pause a few moments in our pass-at-arms,- 
but the owl evidently did not believe in an 
armistice, and to make the situation clear 
to me he dealt me with his free wing such 
a vicious blow across my face, that I be¬ 
came totally blinded and dazed for a few 
moments. 

What might have been the result of the 
fight had my enemy been in possession of 
his full strength, would be hard to tell. As 
it was, his wounds soon began to weaken 
him, his attacks grew fainter, and dashing 
him with all my strength against the bould¬ 
er. I ended the life he had so bravely de¬ 
fended. I could but admire the pluck and 
gallant fight of the owl, and I wish I could 
have ended the struggle in a more sports¬ 
manlike manner. 

Worn out and bleeding, but exultant and 
proud, I reached home. The owl, a beauty, 
measured exactly 4^ feet from tip to tip, 
and was promptly mounted to remind me 
in days to come that under certain condi¬ 
tions the hunter of “small fry,’’ too, may 
encounter a thrilling experience which he 
will remember with as much pride as his 
brother sportsman who can tell of hair¬ 
breadth escapes from mountain lions and 
grizzlies. 


A MEMORY. 

EDITH M. CHURCH. 


A moon just over the hilltop, 

Shining so round and bright; 

Fir trees that look like spectres. 

In the weird, uncertain light. 

Night shadows upon the waters 
That stretch away to the shores; 
Half way ’twixt light and shadows 
The fitful dip of oars. 


A boat glides through the darkness, 

Then passes forever from sight, 

Lost in the Past’s great ocean, 

In its deep, mysterious night. 

Will no vision come in the future. 

As we eagerly press to’ard the mark. 

Of a boat that drifts through the shadows, 
And is lost again in the dark? 



HOW THE QUAILS WERE PRESERVED. 

DAVID BRUCE. 


“I fed a little bunch of quails all winter/* 
said my friend, the farmer, as I got into 
his bug^. He had asked me to go to his 
place with him to shoot a fox. He knew 
just where to find him, he said, for he had 
tracked him on the snow to a lot where a 
wagon load of cornstalks had been over- 
turnqd, and fearful of disturbing him, 
had driven down for me. He said he had 
no confidence in his own shooting any 
more. 

“Not but what my old gun would fetch 
him, if he was anywhere within 15 rods; 
but my eyesight aint so good as it was 20 
years ago.” 

He had been all around the lot and was 
confident the fox hadn’t left the cornfield, 
and he was sure we could have lots of 
fun. His shepherd dog would hunt better 
than half the hounds. 

“You see,” said he, “I’ve fed a little 
bunch of quails all winter. They come right 
to the barn and feed with the fowls. I 
like to see the little fellows. Lord! when 
I was a boy, what a lot I used to get, to 
be sure. I hadn’t seen but one or 2 for 
years. This little knot was huddled up in 
the corner of my orchard fence during that 
big storm we had Christmas week, and 
I have fed ’em ever since. There were 8 
at first, now there are only 7 ; but I mean 
to take care of ’em and see if they v/on’t 
nest close by, fof I’d like to see ’em com¬ 
mon again. This pesky fox must be 
killed the first thing, or they won’t have 
much chance. Blest if I don’t think we 
are going to get another storm; when you 
see that long, dark, streak of cloud over 
old Ontario, you may be sure there’s some¬ 
thing a coming.” 

True enough, the sky looked threatening. 
I certainly should not have ventured out 
of my own accord, but it was not more 
than 2 miles from my house, and my 
friend had always been so good natured and 
liberal with the nroduce of his orchard and 
garden that I was glad to oblige him; so 
we went. 

“Well, we will go to the house for a 


minute and see the missis, and have some 
cider and apples, and get the old gun.” 

This gun had done wonders in its day 
with the wild pigeons and golden plover, 
and, like Captain Cuttle’s watch, was 
“ekalled by few, and excelled by none.” 
It was a really handsome old single barrel, 
of Spanish make, I think. It had been 
neatly converted to a percussion lock, and 
was tenderly cared for and greatly valued 
by its owner, who was never tired of re¬ 
counting its wonderful performances. His 
shooting yarns almost invariably ended 
thus: “I blazed away at 20 rods and the 
old gal made a clear sweep, for I killed the 
lot.” 

By the time we had crossed the big 
orchard and a narrow strip of woodland, 
the wind began to blow. It was past 3 
o’clock, and there was every prospect of a 
big storm coming We hastened into the 
cornfield, though my friend’s dog was loth 
to leave the woodland, which was thickly 
marked with rabbit tracks. The snow 
had fallen 2 days before and was nearly 
a foot deep. We had but just got over the 
fence when whish! came a furious snow 
storm. 

“If we can get to the cornstalks and have 
a look around,” said my companion, “we’ll 
hurry back to the house, but we may have 
him yet.” 

“I told him to take the dog around the 
snow-covered mound of stalks, and I would 
be ready if our game started ; but I hadn’t 
much faith in the affair, and the snow storm 
was almost blinding by that time. He 
walked a few rods to the right of me with 
the dog. I heard a quick exclamation; up 
went his weanon. Bang! Yes; another 
laurel wreath for the old gun I There was 
a fluttering and struggling for a few sec¬ 
onds; a few feathers blew toward us. We 
looked at each other, and the old man 
cried: 

“What in hell have I done? I thought 
I saw the fox’s head and, blast my picture. 
I’ve shot the quails!” 

Yes; he had. And the old gun, true to 
its traditions, had “killed the lot” I 


“Is that the latest book you are reading, 
dear ?” 

“Oh, no! This book has been out since 
Xtoon yesterday.”—Ohio State Journal. 



THE LESSER SCAUP. 


ALLAN BROOKS. 


Few ducks are so closely allied as the 
2 species of scaup, more generally known 
as blackheads or bluebills. When ex¬ 
amples of both species are laid side by 
side, the much larger and broader bill of 
the greater scaup is conspicuous, as well 
as the larger size of the whole bird; but 
the infallible distinction between the 2 
species is th^ pattern of the wing. In the 


treme Northern rim of the Continent. It 
has a decidedly more Southern range in 
the breeding season than its larger rela¬ 
tive. breeding West of the Rockies, as far 
South as latitude 52 degrees. 

In habits the 2 are much alike, though 
the smaller species shows a decided pref¬ 
erence for smaller bodies of water, more 
often being found on fresh water lakes and 
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larger species the white bar on the sec¬ 
ondaries is continued on the outer webs 
of 6 of the primaries, or long flight feath¬ 
ers; while these are entirely grayish in the 
lesser scaup, the white being confined to 
the secondaries. Even in flight this will 
serve to distinguish the lesser scaup. The 
white wing bar of the greater scaup appears 
to extend nearly the whole length of the 
wing. 

The head of the adult male is glossed 
with violet in the lesser and green in the 
greater scaup, but really perfect specimens 
showing this character to good advantage 
are seldom seen, especially in fall, when 
most duck shooting is done. 

The lesser scaup is found throughout 
North America, except, perhaps, the ex¬ 


ponds than on the sea coast and estuaries. 
Scaup prefer to seek their food in water 
about 10 feet deep, though capable of 
reaching the bottom at much greater 
depths. As a rule, they do most of their 
feeding in the daytime, resting toward 
night in large, densely packed flocks, gen¬ 
erally known as rafts or beds; but 
where frequenting salt water they feed ac¬ 
cording to the tides. In the gray of the 
morning they are especially active and 
noisy. The cry of both species is very like 
the long drawn meow of a kitten. They 
also utter a harsh croak. 

The lesser scaup is a late breeder, lay¬ 
ing its eggs in some tussock of marsh 
grass close to the water, late in June, 
when its congeners, the canvasbacks and 
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ringbills, have their broods hatched out. 
The downy young are much darker 
than those of the canvasback or the ringbill, 
being almost uniform dusky olive above, 
with little trace of the light colored spots 
so conspicuous in most ducklings. 

Two or 3 mother scaups will sometimes 
pool their interests. I once observed 41 duck¬ 
lings led by one mother, while the other 3 
herded them in the rear, whipping in the 
stragglers. Like most diving ducks, the 


young at first get all their food from the 
surface, picking up flies, larvae, etc., with 
incredible quickness. The young of the 
ruddy duck are the only ones I have no¬ 
ticed diving for their food. 

The iris of the adult male lesser scaup 
is yellow; bill pale leaden blue. In the fe- 
maJe the iris is yellowish brown, bill vary¬ 
ing from dark grayish to leaden blue. The 
feet are plumbeous, with dusky joints and 
webs in both sexes. 


SONG OF THE ROBIN. 

REV. R. S. STRINGFELLOW. 


Cheer up! Cheer up! Cherries are ripe! 
cheer up! 

High on the topmost boughs we will sup 

And we’ll drink the red wine from nature’s 
sweet cup, 

For cherries are ripe! cheer up! cheer up! 

Cheer up! cheer up! The day lulls to rest, 

The sunlight fades in the clouds of the 
West, 

My mate and my little ones sleep in their 
nest. 

Cheer up! cheer up! cherries are ripe! 
cheer up! 

Cherries are ripe! Cheer up! No trouble 
to borrow, 

For God will care for the things of to¬ 
morrow. 

He brings the sweet cherries and cares for 
us all; 

Without His fond care not a robin shall fall. 

Cheer up! cheer up! cherries are ripe! 
cheer up! 

The clouds of the evening have fled with 
their gold. 


'Ihe echoes are still from the chimes that 
were tolled. 

My little ones sleep all safe in their nest, 

Under sheltering wings and my little mate’s 
breast. 

Cheer up! cheer up! cherries are ripe! 

cheer up! 

Cheer up! for to-morrow will soon be here. 

Never fear, the God of all Nature is watch¬ 
ing us near; 

Swift banners of light will soon be unfurled, 

And again I shall sing to God and the 
world. 

Cheer up! cheer up! cherries are ripe I 

cheer up! 

So early and late my song is to all. 

Through spring and through summer till 
snow flakes shall fall; 

Then far to the South my flight I shall 
wing. 

And to others in distant lands I will sing 

Cheer up! cheer up! cherries are ripe! 

cheer up! 


‘Tt’s an Ai display,” said Mr. Pitt, at the 
dog show. 

“It’s a first class exhibition,” replied Mr. 
Penn, ‘‘but you have the wrong number.” 
*‘How so?” 

“Instead of A i it is Kg.” 

—The Dog Fanciers’ Gazette. 






AN IDEAL VACATION. 


C. H. 

One soft, balmy morning in early spring 
my chum and 1 started for our annual 
week with nature. By sunrise we were 
within 20 miles of our destination. A fox 
squirrel, out for his breakfast and an early 
morning frolic, scampered along a rail 
fence and vanished like a streak of dull 
red into his castle. About 3 p. m. we 
reached the camp ground, on the bank of 
the Lamine river. A heavily wooded point 
ran out into the river, and in a natural 
clearing in the center we pitched our tent. 

After everything was made snug for the 
night, fire wood up and horses attended to, 
Dan left me to the pleasant task of cook¬ 
ing supper while he went fishing. While 
busying myself about the camp I heard a 
squirrel barking. I got the gun and after 
a half hour’s walk succeeded in getting 3 
squirrels. 

Returning to camp I had nearly finished 
broiling them when Dan came in with 4 
large bass. We had a glorious supper, 
which suited our appetites exactly. About 
9 o’clock we turned in, to be lulled to sleep 
by the voice of the creek. 

After breakfast next morning we both 
left camp and went to the place where Dan 
had had such luck the evening before. We 
caught a few small fry of bass and crappie 
and as I made my last cast, the fly was 
taken by a bass. Forty yards of line were 
whirred off at once. Finally, after 20 min- 


DILLON. 

utes of hard work, I landed him, a small 
mouth, of 5 pounds. 

That was enough for one day, so we went 
back to camp for lunch. In the afternoon 
we took the guns and hunted along the 
river, getting 4 grey squirrels and a wood¬ 
cock. We broiled 2 of the squirrels which, 
with some hoe cake and coffee, made a 
repast fit for a king. Again the pipe and 
the night sounds, sleep and dreams. 

Small bass that we could not use that 
day we put in a little pool in a spring- 
branch near. In the night we heard a com¬ 
motion in the little pool and discovered, 
too late, that minks had eaten all our fish,* 
so our breakfast would be fishless. 

The next day was not so beautiful. At 7 
o’clock a thunder storm broke, deluging 
everything and raising the river so that fish¬ 
ing for the rest of the day was out of the 
question. However, we went out in the 
afternoon and killed 2 more squirrels for 
supper. That night we again slept well. 
The next day was bright and clear and the 
prospects were good for fishing. During 
the day we caught 14 small mouth bass and 
crappies and 2 channel cats. 

Next day we returned, arriving home 
about sunset, to resume the stern realities 
of life. 

♦ This incident is almost identical with one des¬ 
cribed in *‘ The Minks’ Festival,*’ published in De¬ 
cember. 1899, Rbcbbation.—Editor. 


THE THINGS I LOVE. 


W. S. JONES. 


I love the woods; its solitude 

My senses holds with silent charm; 
There soft winds sigh, and song birds fly 
From tree to tree, secure from harm. 

I love the lake, its murmurs wake 
A happiness within my breast; 

Its low, sweet song blots out the wrong 
That warps the soul with vague unrest. 


I love the flowers, and bless the hours 
That I have passed with them, alone; 
Their sweet perfume and brilliant bloom 
In mem’ry cling, when years have flown. 

I love a heart that does its part 
With quiet, unassuming grace. 

I love the stream.s, the sun’s bright beams. 
Sweet smiles upon fair Nature’s face. 


I love the sway of friendship’s day. 

Its ne’er to be forgotten hours. 

And musing sweet, when mem’ries meet; 
All these I love, for they are ours. 
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WHERE BASS ABOUND. 

J. A. BOZMAN. 



Northwest. Two days and nights of riding 
took me to Excelsior, on the lake. 

My friends had arranged for a day with 
the oass, and to that end had engaged a 
steam yacht, together with a yawl and 
expert boatmen. Early the next morn¬ 
ing we were aboard the yacht, headed 
for the upper lake, i8 miles distant, 
towing the yawl behind us. Our boat¬ 
men had provided 12 dozen frogs for bait. 
We arrived at the fishing ground about 
9 o’clock, rigged our tackle and committed 
sundry unfortunate frogs to the mercy 
of their finny admirers. Black bass and 
pickerel jumped fairly out of the water 
in their eagerness to swallow those poor 
little croakers. By noon we had 48 fish. 

Then we ate lunch on a little island 
near, and lounged on the rocks and 
sand. From 2 to 5 we fished again. We 
did not count our afternoon catch, but 
after reaching the hotel found w'e had 98 
beautiful black bass, weighing in all 210 
pounds. They were taken within’ 6 
hours by my friends, Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Reed, and me. 

You apparently do not know that 210 
pounds ot fish is at least 3 times the 
quantity any 3 decent men should 
take in one day. You have displayed 
your bristles by loading your boat in 
this way and then boasting of it. I trust 
that if you are ever lucky enough to go 
where fish are plentiful again, you will 
stop when you get enough.— Editor. 


Every day 13 million kind hearted 
girls sit down to the piano without a 
thought of the misery they are about to 
inflict.—Life. 


A party of my friends, summering at 
Lake Minnetonka wrote so enthusias¬ 
tically about the good time they were 


FROM MINNESOTA WATERS. 

having that I determined to visit them 
I gathered up bag, baggage and fish¬ 
ing tackle and took the first train heading 


“New York is a great city for a military 
parade.” 

“Why so?” 

“There’s hardly a street in which troops 
couldn't fall in.”—Yonkers Statesman. 









A MOUNTAIN SHEEP IN DOMESTICATION. 


MOWRY BATES. 
Photos by the Writer. 


Enclosed find 2 photos of a young moun¬ 
tain sheep taken at Ouray, Colorado. This 
sheep is about 8 months old, and was 
found nearly dead when a few days old. 



A HEALTHY BABY. 


It was raised on a bottle, and is now of 
good size and healthy. It has perfect free¬ 



GROWING. 

dom. but prefers to stay at home instead of 
going to the hills. 



AMATlUa (-MOTO BY C. C. BfllQMT. 


HAIRY WOODPECKER. 

Winner of 3Sth Prize in Recreation’s 6 th Annual Photo Competition. 
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A DRUGGIST IN THE PEN. 


This photo was given me by the man 
whose mug is shown beside the dead bodies 
of his 96 victims. His name is B. C New- 
lon, a druggist of this town. In 4 days he 
killed 73 rabbits, 18 grouse and 5 quails and 
said if k had not rained all of one day he 
could have done better. Is he not worse 
than a hog? 

K. C. M., Sharpsburg, Pa. 


ANSWn. 

Yes, he is meaner than any 4 legged hog 
that ever lived. I often wish, when I get 
such pictures as this, that the whipping post 
could be revived as a remedy for such 
bloodthirsty butchery as this man com¬ 
mitted. Even Newlon’s own dogs look as if 
they were ashamed of him, and I don’t 
wonder. They ought to be.—E ditor. 



A SHARPSBURG RAZORBACK 


Half a loaf is better than no vacation. 
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MORE PLAY. 






TO IMPROVE THE SERVICE IN YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


E. V. WILCOX. 


The establishment and maintenance of 
the Vellowstone Park are commonly sup¬ 
posed to be for sentimental and aesthetic 
reasons strictly. The country included in its 
boundaries is not open to settlement or for 
economic use, and only 2 or 3 men have re¬ 
tained holdings within ithis region, in a semi- 
private capacity. It seems, therefore, rea¬ 
sonable to expect that this, perhaps the 
most interesting park in the United States, 
should be managed in such a way as to 
preserve its timber, game, and natural 
wonders in as nearly their present condi¬ 
tion as possible. It is necessary, in order 
that tourists may be able to visit the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Park conveniently, to 
build roads, which are suitable for wagons, 
to all parts of the Park which are of espe¬ 
cial interest. At present the roads which 
may be said to be maintained in good con¬ 
dition simply cover the route along which 
the Yellowstone Park Transportation 
Company wishes to carry its passengers. 
This route includes merely 4 or 5 of 
the chief points of interest in the Park, 
namely, Mammoth Hot Springs, Norris 
Geyser basin, the Lower and Upper Gey¬ 
ser basins, Yellowstone lake, and the Can¬ 
yon. If for any reason one desires to 
travel in other parts of the Park it is 
found extremely difficult to do so with a 
wagon. The road from Soda Butte to 
Yancey’s is as rocky and as sidling as any 
road in the mountains, and the bridge 
across Lamar river, just below Soda Butte, 
is in a dilapidated and dangerous condi¬ 
tion. This portion of the Park is possessed 
of much interest to tourists. The antelope 
along the Lamar river are as numerous 
and as tame as in any other part of the 
Park. The fossil forest and Big Specimen 
ridge are in themselves of sufficient inter¬ 
est to attract tourists. While it is true that 
the Transportation Company allows only 
5^ days for their trip in the Park, and 
therefore can not travel over longer dis¬ 
tances than the present improved roads, 
there are others to be considered besides 
the tourists who patronize this company. 
Of the 10,500 tourists who visited the Park 
during the past sea.son, over 4,000 traveled 
by means of private conveyances, and a 
considerable number of such tourists en¬ 
tered the Park by Soda Butte. Snake 
river, and Riverside stations. None of 
these roads are in the condition in which 
they should be, until the tourist reaches 
the regular circuit, around which the 
Transportation Company travels. The 
tourists who visit the Park in private con¬ 
veyances are not subject to the regulations 


of any transportation company, and th^ 
travel where they desire. In justice to this 
large body of tourists the roads which lead 
to other points of interest in the Park, 
aside from the chief features of this region, 
should be improved so that those points 
may be reached in safety. 

One of the purposes for which the Park 
was established is the protection of game 
within its borders. Nearly all species of 
game within the Park are at present in¬ 
creasing in number, and this is a sufficient 
evidence that the protection afforded by the 
Park is more or less effective. Poaching 
occurs, however, every year, and may be 
carried on with comparative safety. It is 
absolutely impossible for 2 scouts to patrol 
3,600 square miles of mountain country in 
summer, when the conditions of travel are 
best, much less in winter, when the whole 
country is deeply covered with snow. 
There are many trails which permit an 
easy entrance into the Park on all sides 
by means of pack trains, and these en¬ 
trances can not possibly be guarded by 2 
men. It is not practicable to impose the 
duties of scout on the soldiers of the Parl^ 
for several reasons. The soldiers do not 
remain any great length of time in the 
Park, and do not become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the various trails by which 
hunters may enter. They are, moreover, 
as a rule, not satisfactory scouts, and do 
not understand the habits of game to an 
extent which would make it possible for 
them to locate the large bodies of game at 
different seasons of the year. Hunters 
may enter the Park by various trails on 
the North as well as by the road from 
Cooke City. On the West they may read¬ 
ily gain entrance by Miller Creek trail, 
leading from the Hoodoos, or by means of 
the trail from the North Fork of Stinking 
Water. On the South they may enter along 
the Yellowstone river. Snake river, and by 
trails at the Southwest corner of the Park. 
On the West there are several entrances, 
the most important being by the Madison 
and Gallatin rivers. It is manifestly im¬ 
possible for 2 men to guard all these en¬ 
trances. Hunters may enter by one trail, 
remain in the park 2 or 3 weeks, and 
e^ape with their game without the possi¬ 
bility of the scouts learning of'their pres¬ 
ence in the Park. At least 15 or 20 experi¬ 
enced mountaineers should be employed 
as scouts for the protection of game during 
the fall and winter months. At other sea¬ 
sons of the year a smaller number will be 
required. 

Excellent grass is found in the valleys 
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of the larger rivers in the Park, and these 
valleys, including the famous Hayden val¬ 
ley, serve as the winter range for the big 
game which remains in the Park during 
the year. The protection of game in the 
Park requires that all this grass be 
left standing in order to furnish winter 
range for the game. It would naturally 
. be Expected that such would be the 
case. On the contrary, however, one 
can not help noticing throughout the Park 
that in all the meadows along river val¬ 
leys the grass is cut for hay. Haying 
operations were in progress during the 
season of 1901 along the Yellowstone and 
a number of its tributaries, in Madison 
valley, Hayden valley, and a number of 
other localities. It was stated that this 
hay was being cut for the horses of the 
soldiers and of the Transportation Com¬ 
pany. With regard to the soldiers’ horses 
and the Government mules located in the 
Park, it seems almost ridiculous that an 
attempt should be made to practice econ¬ 
omy by destroying the winter range of the 
game. The small quantity of hay which is 
required by the domestic animals belong¬ 
ing to the Government in the Park could 
easily be fed with hay bought in the open 
market and shipped to Cinnabar. From 
that point it could readily be freighted to 
the different stations where it might be re¬ 
quired. The labor involved in cutting the 
hay and hauling it out of the valleys in the 
Park from which it is cut is great, 
and the quality of the hay is by no means 
so good as that which would be obtained 
in any market. It is not likely that any¬ 
thing is really saved, from a financial 
standpoint, by cutting the grass in the 
Park and depriving the game of their 
natural winter range. Why the Transpor¬ 
tation Company should be given the priv¬ 
ilege of cutting hay in the Park it is im¬ 
possible to understand. This company has 
the most valuable franchise within the Yel¬ 
lowstone Park, and they can afford to pay 
for hay. The Yellowstone Park should be 
maintained for the pleasure of the citizens 
of the United States, not for the profit of 
the Transportation Company. 

No mountain scenery, however great its 
original beauty, can fail to give an im¬ 
pression of desolation and barrenness when 
the timber is burned off. .It is unfortunate¬ 
ly true that the present ’arrangement for 
protection from fires in the Yellow'stone 
Park is utterly inadequate. Fires occur 
within the Park as extensive and as disas 
trous as any of those which devastate the 


forests outside of the boundaries. These 
fires occur every year, and their results are 
in evidence in every part of the Park. 
Around Mammoth Hot Springs nearly all 
the good timber has been destroyed, and 
the result is an indescribable appearance 
of barrenness in this naturally beautiful 
locality. During the past season 3 forest 
fires occurred in the Park, 2 of which were 
the direct result of unextinguished camp 
fires. The other was from lightning, and 
was of only slight importance. One fire 
burned for a month, and destroyed enor¬ 
mous quantities of standing timber; while 
the other, which took ri^ in a camp fire, 
burned several square miles of good timber 
in the neighborhood of the Upper Geyer 
basin. It is evidently impossible for the sol¬ 
diers to patrol the camping grounds in such 
a manner as to prevent these costly acci¬ 
dents. In fact, it may be doubted whether 
the duties of fire wardens should be im¬ 
posed on the soldiers. This is not sup¬ 
posed to be a part of the work of soldiers, 
and they are not required to be especially 
fitted for this duty. Their patrol duties 
simply require them to ride from one sta¬ 
tion half way to the next station, where 
they meet the other patrol. They start out 
on their patrol in the morning, but not 
sufficiently early to inspect the camp 
grounds before the camping parties have 
moved on. These parties usually move 
very early in the morning, and of course 
travel in different directions. When the 
soldiers arrive on a camping ground and 
ffnd a camp fire not properly extinguished, 
it is usually impossible to fix the responsi¬ 
bility in the case, for the reason that there 
is no evidence for identifying the offending 
party. If regular fire wardens were main¬ 
tained in connection with the Park service 
it should be the duty of these men to visit 
camping grounds before the camping 
parties have left and see that camp fires 
pe properly extinguished. In the even¬ 
ing they should visit the camping grounds 
and prevent fires being built too near stand¬ 
ing timber or in connection with large dry 
logs. It would not require any large force 
to patrol the camping grounds in a thor¬ 
oughly satisfactory and effective manner 
and thus avoid the tremendous destruction 
of timber which annually occurs within the 
Park. It thus appears that slight additions 
to the force of scouts and the establishment 
of a small force of fire wardens would, at a 
small cost, protect the Yellowstone Park 
against the greatest dangers to which it is 
at present subjected. 


Why not present several of your friends 
each a year’s subscription to Recreation? 
They would thank you for it 12 times. 



SHERIFF McFEE’S BIG BASS. 


c. c. 

Old Sheriff McFee was of fishing quite 
fond, 

In lake or in brooklet, in river or pond. 

And down at the tavern big yarns he would 
spin 

But the fish being absent, his stories seemed 
thin 

To Jonathan D., who said, says he, 

*T don't take no stock in old Sheriff Mc¬ 
Fee." 


Now Sheriff McFee of his tackle was proud 

And boasting its virtues he spoke long and 
loud; ■ 

"Two hooks back to back are the catchers 
for me," 

Says the toothless old sheriff. “Oh! fiddle- 
de-de," 

Says Jonathan D. "Why don't he use 
three ? 

I don’t want no hooks of old Sheriff Mc¬ 
Fee." 

Once Sheriff McFee, after fishing all day, 

Sneaked home through the alleys and every 
by-way. 

For fear of the roast from the boys, don’t 
you see; 

When crossing his path there was Jon¬ 
athan D. 

"Ah! what luck to-day, sir, how many?" 
says he, 

“Is that all you've got, sir?" says Jona¬ 
than D. 


Says Sheriff McFee, “Yes, it has a bad 
look. 

But a 7 pound bass carried off my best 
hook. 

Up there by the willows, at Davis's dam, 

He looked when he jumped like a 20 pound 
ham." 

Says Jonathan D., “He's a wonder," says 
he, 

“I'd jest like to catch him," says Jona¬ 
than D. 


HASKINS. 

Now Jonathan D. e're the sun broke his nap 
Went down the next morning to catch the 
big chap. 

And silently baiting he made a sly cast. 
When quicker than winking he had a fish 
fast. 

Says Jonathan D., “So I’ve got you,” says 
he, 

“I'd like if the sheriff was jest here to 
see.” 

When Jonathan D. brought his fish to the 
land, 

The language he used you can well un¬ 
derstand 

When I tell you his prize weighed a pound, 
just about. 

And instead of a bass it was just a bull 
pout. 

And Jonathan D. said, "I snummy," says 
. he, 

“That’s the funniest bass that I ever did 

_ _ ft 


And fast in its muzzle when Jonathan 
looked. 

He saw where the sheriff the same fish 
had hooked; 

For his “very best hook that the world 
ever saw,” 

With a bit of the leader, was stuck in its 
jaw. 

And Jonathan shouted, while dancing in 
glee, 

“We’ll have this bass stuffed as a roast 
for McFee.” 

Now Jonathan D. has a bar down in town, 

And wishing to add to the sherifTs re¬ 
nown. 

The fish when set up bore this legend, you 
see, 

“A 7 pound bass weighed by Sheriff Mc¬ 
Fee.’’ 

And Jonathan he told the story to me 

Of this fish that was weighed by the 
scales of McFee. 


“So the President is the servant of the 
people, eh?" said the man from a foreign 
land. “It seems to me you treat him with 
a great deal of respect and consideration 
for a servant." 

“Huh!” scornfully retorted the native 
born. “I guess you never lived in the sub¬ 
urbs."—Puck. 
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The man who quits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman. 


HANDWBRKER DISGRACES HIS CLUB. 

Tunica, Miss. 

Editor Recreation: 

If you have room in your roasting pan 
and some red hot grease, it will be a 
kindness toward the good citizens of Tu¬ 
nica county, Mississippi, if you will dump 
into said pan and grease one J. G. Hand- 
werker, of Memphis, Tennessee. It is pos¬ 
sible you will have to trim off a few bris¬ 
tles with your hatchet before he will go 
into the oven, but his case demands heroic 
treatment, especially as he is president of 
a gun club. His last offense againt hu¬ 
manity and the dumb creation was the kill¬ 
ing of 135 ducks in one day. 

Did he load the product of his slaughter 
on the train and sneak off home after this 
bloody day's work? No! There were 27 
ducks left, so he remained over night and 
completed the work of annihilation the 
next morning. 

The one redeeming feature in the case 
seems to be that members of the club of 
which he is president strongly condemn his 
action, and it is safe to say he will 
not be president next year. The killing of 
50, 60, 70 or even 80 ducks in one day had 
occasionally been indulged in by some of 
the members, but it was left for Hand- 
werker to bring home to them the enor¬ 
mity of their offense. The club is known 
as the Beaver Dam club, and their place 
is near a small lake a short distance from 
Evansville, Mississippi. 

Game, such as deer, turkeys, quails, 
ducks and squirrels, was plentiful in this 
part of the country a few years ago, but 
the deerhound, the negro with the breech¬ 
loader, who is at the same time’ a pot 
shooter, and such men as Handwerker, are, 
together, rapidly exterminating it. Mis¬ 
sissippi has poor game laws, and such as it 
has are not enforced. 

You are doing a great work in behalf of 
the hunted, and we will welcome your aid 
in this part of the vineyard. 

Y. V. T. 

J. G. Handwerker is secretary of the 3 
most prominent hunting and fishing clubs 
having a Memphis membership. In 2 of 
the clubs 50 ducks a day is the limit. The 
other one, the Beaver Dam club, has no 
limit except what the decency of the in¬ 
dividual member may determine. I am not 
a member of the latter, but one who is a 
member asked me to say to you that Mr. 
Handwerker recently killed 139 ducks at 
Beaver Dam lake in one day. 

C. M. B., Memphis, Tenn. 


On receipt of the foregoing letters I wrote 
Mr. Handwerker as follows: 

I am informed that you recently killed 
139 ducks in one day. Will you kindly tell 
me if this report is true? 

To this letter Mr. Handwerker replied: 

I regret to say that the report is not true. 

J. G. Handwerker, Memphis, Tenn. 

Thereupon I wrote a subscriber in Mem¬ 
phis, asking him if he could verify the re¬ 
port He replied: 

I have heard rumors that Handwerker 
killed a great many ducks in one day, but 
have thus far been unable to get definite 
information in regard to it. I will, how¬ 
ever, investigate the matter carefully and 
report to you in person in a few days. 

E. J. M., Memphis, Tenn. 

I also wrote “Y. V. T.,” saying that Mr. 
Handwerker had denied the charge. Fol¬ 
lowing is reply: 

Your favor of some time ago with refer¬ 
ence to Handwerker's denial has had my 
attention. There is no question but that 
he killed the ducks, although I now under¬ 
stand he says the number was only 134. 
Dr. J. H. Hitt, of Clayton, Mississippi, 
says he heard Handwerker telling what he 
did with the ducks. I have talked with 
numbers of men who know that the deed 
was done, but as yet I have no positive evi¬ 
dence. Will keep hot on the trail, and 
when I land a man I know saw the ducks 
I will get his affidavit. You are at liberty 
to command me for any work which will 
result in the protection of game. I have al¬ 
ready succeeded in getting many men to 
quit shooting ducks when they have enough 
for their own use, and I shall keep ever¬ 
lastingly at it. 

Y. V. T., Tunica, Miss. 

The foregoing letters are all signed by 
the real names of the writers, and are on 
file in this office, so that anyoqe interested, 
who will call here, may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing them. These gentlemen, 
however, desire that their real names be 
withheld from publication for the present. 

*‘E. J. M.” called here, according to 
promise, and assured me that Handwerker 
did kill 134 ducks in one day. He added 
that a large number of members of the 
Beaver Dam club had repudiated and con¬ 
demned Handwerker’s dirty work in an 
emphatic way, and that there was a pros¬ 
pect that the president who had disgraced 
the club would be invited to resign. Mr. 
E. J. M. intimated that in case Mr. Dirty- 
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work should refuse to resign, he would be 
deposed and publicly expelled from the 
club. 

It is to be hoped that the Beaver Dam 
club will dispense with Mr. Butcherwerk^s 
services at an early date. If it should 
not, it will be regarded as in a measure 
condoning his offense. The club can 
not afford to let this disgraceful piece 
of butchery go unpunished. If I remember 
correctly, the club has a provision in its by¬ 
laws allowing any member to kill 50 ducks 
a day. This is all wrong, and I said so edi¬ 
torially some 2 or 3 years ago. Thousands 
of other men have said so when hearing of 
this rule. That any member of this 
club, and more particularly the president 
thereof, should so utterly ignore all mod¬ 
ern rules of decency and sportsmanship as 
to kill 134 ducks in a day is unpardonable. 
Let us see what the Beaver Dam club will 
do with Mr. J. G. Dirtywerk.— Editor. 


FAVORS HOUNDING. 

Lake Pleasant, N. Y. 

Editor Recreation : 

In my opinion, still hunting, whether of 
deer or birds, falls little short of murder. 
Thousands of deer are wounded by still 
hunters and linger for days or weeks until 
death ends their misery. Deer should be 
put on the alert, as we put up birds. You 
would scorn to prowl through the woods 
and shoot a grouse on a limb or a wood¬ 
cock on the ground. You want your pointer 
with you to give these feathered friends a 
chance for life and to find for you those you 
wound or kill. 

I am opposed to the killing of does at 
any time or by any method. 

Deer were increasing rapidly in this lo¬ 
cality under the old law, but we can see a 
marked decrease in the last 2 years. They 
are much tamer since hounding was stopped 
and therefore are more easily killed. 

I am a woodcock and grouse shooter. I 
use a 20-gauge gun and keep as fine a pair 
of pointers as there is in the State. No 
man enjoys the woods and hunting more 
than I do; yet if I were compelled to hunt 
woodcock and grouse without my dogs I 
should hang up my shot gun, as I did my 
rifle when the no-hounding law went into 
effect. 

The last deer I killed I still hunted. I 
found him after a long and tedious stalk, 
auietly feeding on the margin of a stream. 
There he stood, without a suspicion of dan¬ 
ger and without a chance for his life. Even 
as I fired I was ashamed of myself and 
when his brief struggle was over I would 
have given my best rifle to bring the poor 
animal back to life. I vowed I would 
never kill another deer by still hunting, 
and though that was 12 years ago I have 
kept my word. 


What is the difference between that kind 
of murder and killing a de^r at a salt lick? 
What is the difference whether the deer is 
feeding on salt or on lily pads? You will 
say the salt is put out to entice deer to a 
certain spot. 1 grant it; but how about 
the man who knows where the lily pads 
are and when deer are likely to feed on 
them? Wherein is he better than the man 
who kills deer at a salt lick? The hunter 
goes where he is likely to find deer, and 
the deer goes where he is likely to find food. 
Between them still hunting becomes the 
easiest and most certain method of deer 
killing. 

I know whereof I speak. I have lived in 
the forest 12 years continuously, never tak¬ 
ing more than a month each winter in New 
York city. There are lots of wild deer on 
my place. I frequently see them from my 
porches and often hunt them in my woods, 
but never with any thought of killing them. 

My plan to maintain the supply of deer in 
the Adirondacks would be to forbid the 
killing of does at any time, make the open 
season on bucks September ist to November 
ist, and permit hunting with dogs. If the 
season was long there would be only a few 
hunters at a time in the woods, thus giving 
the deer more chance to escape. 

Some hunters will ask, “How can we 
know whether we are shooting at a buck or 
a doe when we can see only a small part 
of the animal 'through the brush ?“ How 
can those men know whether they are shoot¬ 
ing at a fawn or even a man ? Cases of 
accidental shooting were rare in hounding 
days; now they are common. A still 
hunter here last fall saw the tan leggings 
of a fellow hunter. He fired at them and 
shot his friend through the leg. Then he 
fired twice after the victim fell and the 
leggings had disappeared, fortunately 
missing both times. 

If a man can not see a deer plainly 
enough to distinguish whether it has horns 
or not he has no right to shoot. Three 
men in this vicinity had hairbreadth es¬ 
capes from still hunters last fall. 

Stop all still hunting, and by that I mean 
stop jacking, floating, stalking, watching at 
salt licks and crust hunting. Then give the 
hunter his dogs and a chance to kill a buck 
and get it. 

When the guides hunted with dogs there 
were but 10 or 12 men here who were 
deer hunters. They had to keep their dogs 
the year around for a few weeks’ hunt¬ 
ing and only a few could afford to do that. 
Now nearly every man and boy in the 
community is a still hunter and guide. 
Anyone can learn a small section of the 
forest, build a bark camp, buy a rifle and 
boat and call himself a guide. All manage 
to kill deer, and all use every device known 
to the Indian and to the pot hunter. We 
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never heard of salt licks in this section un¬ 
til the dog was taken out of the hunt; now 
there are lots of them. Moreover, we have 
now probably 50 native hunters where we 
had 10 who kept dogs and were recognized 
guides. Unless a change is made, especial¬ 
ly in the line of protection for does, the 
deer of the Adirondacks will, within the 
next 10 years, follow the buffalo of the 
Western plains. J. D. Morlcy. 


GAME NOTES. 

On the 13th of November last, I left 
Boston on my annual huntihg trip in 
Northern Maine. From Mattawankeag I 
hired a team to carry me to James Mill- 
more’s, 15 miles North on the road to 
Sherman. The following morning I was 
ready for the woods. 

I had engaged a good guide before leav¬ 
ing home, and found him on hand. The 
deep snow made it hard walking, but once 
in the woods and finding plenty of fresh 
deer tracks, we forgot all hardships by the 
time we started our first deer. We se¬ 
cured a buck weighing 175 pounds, with 
antlers spreading 20 inches. After bleed¬ 
ing, dressing and hanging him up we re¬ 
turned in time for dinner. The next day 
w'e were not so successful, but the third 
day we killed a handsome doe. weighing 
150 pounds. As the 2 were all the law 
allows, I spent my time the next few days 
hunting other game, which was plentiful. 
Deer are abundant in Maine and will re¬ 
main so if the present laws are enforced. 

J. C. Gilbert, Whitman, Mass. 


The excellent game laws of Maine are 
often praised, yet I have it from reliable 
authority that they are shamelessly vio¬ 
lated all through the summer. Numerous 
camps are open all summer to accommodate 
anglers and many of those anglers feel 
that they would like to kill a deer. The 
guides have to feed their guests and it 
takes money to buy beef, so they are per¬ 
fectly willing to have venison and rather 
encourage the killing of deer^ Some of the 
camps have many visitors to feed and 
they have venison nearly every day in 
summer. I hope this will open the eyes 
of the Maine authorities an^ I am sure 
the L. A. S. will do all in its power to 
break up that practice. There is abundance 
of deer in Maine, but constant slaugh¬ 
ter will soon show its ill effects. It is 
estimated 15,000 deer were legally killed 
in Maine in the season of 1899. Why 
do not all sportsmen fall into the ranks of 
the L. A. S.? 

L. A. S. No. 2088. Baltimore, Md. 


No wonder game is becoming scarce in 
Florida, Forest fires have been burning 


here for a month past, driving game into 
the open and destroying the nesting places 
of the quails. Hogs, too, are running 
through the woods destroying nests and 
eating eggs and young birds. What this 
State needs is paid wardens in every town¬ 
ship. It is not well for private citizens 
here to thrust themselves forward in game 
protection work. Barns burn easily in this 
country and cattle die of strange ailments; 
but our native law breakers have not sand 
enough to go up against a State officer. 
We have a county non-resident license law 
which is never enforced. There should be 
someone in each township with power to 
grant licenses; then no one could dodge 
the issue. 

L. A. S. 4118, Lake Como, Fla. 


I killed a big elk the other day about 35 
miles from St. Petersburg, and 2 others 
were killed on the same shooting ground 
bv 2 friends. They were all beautiful ani¬ 
mals and weighed about 900 pounds each. 
Our shooting society has, within an hour’s 
railway travel from here, over 20,000 acres 
of shooting grounds well stocked with bear, 
elk, deer, hares, foxes, blackcock, wood: 
cock, partridge, wild turkey and water 
fowl. If you have any American friends 
who want to come over for the shooting 
season we shall be glad to receive them. 
Our season’s ticket costs $75. To-day we 
had shooting and in one round there were 
10 elk and in the other 16. No elk was 
killed, though 2 unfortunately were wound¬ 
ed and escaped. 

P. P. Boeckel, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


I am on a ranch Southeast of Medicine 
Hat and near the Cypress hills. Reading 
matter is scarce here. When I found a 
copy of Recreation I read it from cover 
to cover. Its stand ip regard to wanton 
destruction of game should meet the ap¬ 
proval of every sportsman. There is a 
game law here, but it is not enforced as 
it should be; and antelope, ducks and 
prairie chickens are killed in such num¬ 
bers at times that they are wasted. Ducks 
breed here and are killed in the spring 
when nesting. Some white hogs gather the 
duck eggs to. sell and to eat. The hard 
storms in the winter bring the antelope 
into and around the towns and ranches 
and they are easy to kill. 

D. Ross, Medicine Hat, N. W. T. 


A merchant named Letempt, of Rilein^ille, Sa¬ 
line county, was caught with 514 quails in his 
possession. It seems he started tor Belleville with 
the birds in 2 trunks and a valise, checked as 
baggage. Information was furnished a constable 
at DuQuoin, who watched for Letempt. On the 
arrival of the train the constable boarded it and 
traveled with Letempt to Belleville. There L^- 
tempt suspected he was being watched, and hur* 
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riedl]r ordered the trunks and Talise re-checked 
\o RileyTiUe. The constabk stuck closer than a 
brother, and again boarded the train with him on 
the return journey. Arriving at the Perry county 
line, the constable arrested Letempt, and confis¬ 
cated the birds. Letempt was placed in jail and 
afterward furnished bond. He employ^ Wm. 
S. Cantrell, of Benton, as his attorney, and threat¬ 
ened a red-hot fi^t over the matter. The fines 
in this case at the minimum would have a^gre- 

E ted $12,850. But the case was compromised. 

tempt paid a fine of $250, and his lawyer’s and 
court fees probably amounted to as much more.— 
PinckneyviUe (I 1 L> Democrat. 


1 am employed on a ranch located on the 
trail of the elk and antelope on their way 
to and from the desert, and I see and hear 
of a great deal of unlawful killing. Elk 
are killed by hundreds along the trail 
from Decem^r ist until May and June. 
Antelope the same. Many elk are also 
killed for their teeth. There is no game 
warden in this locality, so ^ame is killed 
the year around, mostly by non-residents. 
I hear that a guide, not many miles from 
here, killed 30 elk last winter. I have also 
heard from reliable sources that elk are 
killed on the desert in large numbers and 
the meat is sold in Rock Springs and other 
mining towns along the railroad. 

Tenderfoot, Pinedale, Wya 


The game laws are little observed here. 
What grouse we have are killed as soon as 
they can fly. Deer, which were abundant 
until recently, are now scarce. Indians 
and many white men kill them at all sea¬ 
sons. It seems the intention of the In¬ 
dians, when their reservations are thrown 
open to the prospector, to clear the coun¬ 
try of game as quickly as possible. That 
has proved the case all over the State. 
Pintail grouse are becoming numerous in 
the Okanogan country. They are the only 
thing able to hold their own against the 
coyote and the pot hunter. There are few 
shot guns or bird dogs here, but every boy 
has a 22 rifle. 

L. H. Doner, Republic, Wash. 


I wish Recreation could reach some of 
the fur hogs who boast in other sportsmen’s 
periodicals of the big killings they have 
made. There are animals, such as minks, 
weasels and muskrats, that seem of no 
earthly use; but to kill raccoons, opossums, 
skunks and foxes simply for the price of 
their skins is utterly wrong. No creature 
renders the farmer more valuable aid as an 
insect destroyer than does the skunk. Our 
Legislature recognizes that fact, and has 
forbidden the killing of those animals un¬ 
der heavy penalty. No other creature 
does so little harm while furnishing as 
much sport to as many people as does the 
fox. 

H. S. Wolf, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Many sportsmen, when on hunting trips, 
are in the habit of shooting birds that can 
in no sense be considered game, simply 
for practice. Large numbers of gulls, 
terns, swallows, swifts,- nighthawks, which 
in some sections of the country arc known 
as bullbats, and birds of like character are 
destroyed every year. Without considering 
the aesthetic side of the question, such birds 
should not be killed from an economic 
standpoint. They are of great value to the 
public, and no true sportsman will wan¬ 
tonly destroy them. Sportsmen should 
practice and preach the gospel of protec¬ 
tion at all times. 

William Dutcher, New York City. 


1 have always hunted small game and 
observed the law, and I admire your plat¬ 
form of game protection. I have been in 
Northern Pennsylvania 3 years. Last year 
I got 15 grouse in the whole season. We 
had Lou Fleming, of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
other crack shots here last season for a 
shooting tournament. They stayed one week 
to hunt and the largest bag made was 5 
or 6 grouse. It is hard to make a big 
bag here on account of the brush. Birds 
are plentiful. I contend that men who 
shoot too much in open season do less 
harm than is done by campers in close 
season. C. E. Kams, Kane, Pa. 


Early last summer some animal beg^n 
playing havoc with young chickens in this 
vicinity. As long as he confined his at¬ 
tention to the hen roosts of my neighbors 
I was content to suppose him a fox or a 
coon. When, however, he levied toll on 
my own flock, I determined to hold an 
autopsy that would leave no doubt as to 
the rascal’s species. I procured 8 steel 
traps and set them along a trail leading to 
an opening in the poultry yard fence. The 
next day I found the robber fast in 2 traps, 
and I was as greatly surprised as he, for 
he was an 18 pound woodchuck. 

L. H. Bower, Newfield. 


I think A. A. W. never owned anything 
in the dog line better than a yellow cur, 
or he would not advocate the extermina¬ 
tion of bird dogs as a measure to increase 
game. No real soortsman feels any more 
satisfaction in making a nice shot or a good 
bag than in watching the work of his 
pointer or setter. Moreover, 54 of the 
birds killed are not recovered unless a dog 
is used. A. A. W. likens hunting with bird 
dogs to running deer with hounds. It ap¬ 
pears to me much easier for a covey of 
birds to get out of reach of a bird dog than 
for a deer to get away from a hound. 

H. A. C, Luzerne, Pa. 
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Fog was unusually prevalent here during 
the first part of January and, because of it, 
some of our hunters met with trouble. 
Three members of the Chico club got 
turned around on a duck marsh. At 
dusk, when tired, wet, cold and hungry, 
they reached a spot of dry land and de¬ 
cided to camp there for the night. What 
dead wood they could find made them a 
scanty fire around which they sat all night 
and talked of food, beds and such unob¬ 
tainable things. When day broke they found 
themselves only a few yards from the 
county road leading to their homes. 

Madge, Oroville, Cal. 


A deer has been seen recently in the 
fields around Sanquoit and Clayville. The 
farmers’ dogs, of course, give chase now 
and then and some men have, in spite of 
the Ikw, taken guns and joined in the 
pursuit. The man who kills her, if she is 
killed, will be exceedingly sorry. We are 
bound to protect her if we can. It is the 
first deer that has been seen here in 30 
years. 

Does Norwood claim that the photo in 
January Recreation is of live deer? If so, 
I want to quarrel with him. 

W. J. King, Norwich Corners, N. Y. 


I am much interested in the protection of 
game, and am anxious to see'more strin¬ 
gent laws enacted and enforced. Grouse 
and squirrels are fairly plentiful here, but 
constant pursuit has made them exceeding¬ 
ly wild and is steadily reducing their num¬ 
ber. Since the removal of protection from 
rabbits, thev have been almost extermi¬ 
nated by ferreters. The sportsmen of this 
county favor a short open season on rab¬ 
bits and would endorse a law making 
ownership of a ferret a penal offense. 

Hunter, Catherine, N. Y. 


Deer are plentiful and fair hunting can 
be obtained within 4 or 5 miles of this 
town. Excellent hunting can be found 
at Brompton lake, 15 miles from here. 
The best place, however, is 30 miles down 
the St. Francis river, at Drumhanville. 
Good grouse shooting can be found within 
2 miles of town. Coons and red foxes are 
abundant. Black bear are also plentiful; 
a large number were shot in the fall of 
1901. Ducks and geese are rare visitors on 
the river. 

W. R. Damant, Richmond, Que. 


Duck shooting here was good throughout 
the entire season. Canvasbacks were more 
plentiful than for a number of years, mal¬ 
lards were scarce, while widgeon, pintail 
and teal visited us in large numbers. Ow¬ 
ing to dry weather and the lack of green 


food, geese did not remain here in any con¬ 
siderable number, as they did the previous 
season. However, many snow geese, 
checkerbreasts and honkers fed on the grain 
fields in Orange county. 

B. C. Hinman, Los Alamitos, Cal. 


I congratulate you on the good work al¬ 
ready done and hope you will keep it up. 

It seems there is no use in trying to get 
our State law on quails and grouse changed, 
more especially on quails. It is too bad, 
having the open season begin October 
IS and close December 15. Many quails 
killed after Thanksgiving are not more 
than half grown. Pot hunters made our 
law; let us change it to November 15 to 
February i. 

H. L. Manchester, Tiverton Comers, R. 1 . 


In March Recreation someone told of a 
deer that ran into a building and lay down. 
Some men secured it, took it to the woods 
2 miles away and turned it loose. The 
League of American Sportsmen ought to 
give those men a gold medal. I hope their 
pictures will be sent to Recreation. 

Geo. R. Dunahoo was evidently a tender¬ 
foot and the old miner was filling him up 
with his road runners and snake yarn. 

Mrs. Ben Morss, Cottage Grove, Ore. 


Deer wintered well, and are fairly abun¬ 
dant. Mountain quails and gray squirrels 
are also plentiful. Smoke from the Iron 
Mountain copper mine and its smelters is 
killing all the timber and brush for miles 
around. It has already spoiled thousands 
of acres of our best hunting ground. This 
is a foothill and winter range country, and 
it is a pity that game should be driven away 
for the sake of a penny foundry. 

C. E. Kimball, Stella, CaL 


Am a reader of Recreation and a firm 
believer in its principles and work. Your 
roasting of game hogs is all right, and well 
deserved by them. We have some here 
who need browning. December 26th, A. 
Van Wicklen killed 68 coot and old squaw 
from a battery, and the weather being 
warm the next 2 days many of them 
spoiled. Still such men cry, “where is the 
game ?” 

Jasper Smith, Port Washington, N. Y. 


I believe there are more quails to the 
acre in this part of the State than in any 
other place in the country. Since the law 
prohibiting the taking of game out of the 
State went into effect there has been no 
hunting except a little locally. In one of 
our orchards of 200 acres there were 6 
bunches of more than 20 birds each. They 
should make a large crop for another year. 

C. S. Perry, Menlo, Ga, 
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I disagree with J. N. Fisher, Jr., who, 
in February Recreation, growls at the 
non-resident license laws. Take the Indi¬ 
ana law as an example. I am sure it pre¬ 
vented 1,000 Chicago shooters from visit¬ 
ing the Kankakee marshes, thus saving the 
lives of fully 10,000 ducks. Next to the 
stopping of spring shooting,, a good stiff 
license fee is the best thing for the birds. 

O. A. Comer, Chicago, Ill. 

I think A. A. W. is wrong in contending 
that dogs should not be used in hunting 
grouse and quails. If he lived on Cape 
Cod, he would want a dozen dogs; and if 
he used them all he could not get over 6 
birds a day. I own a good rabbit hound. 
I went out 6 times last winter, hunted all 
day each time, and my biggest day’s bag 
was one bunny. 

E. G. Harding, Harwich Port, Mass. 


We have plenty of bears, deer, turkeys, 
grouse and squirrels in this part of West 
Virginia. Quails would be exceedingly 
numerous if they could find food in the 
winter. The rest of the year they thrive 
famously. Coveys of 20 and over are the 
rule. Scarcely any grain is raised in this 
country, which is probably the reason so 
nlany birds starve in winter. 

Minter Jackson, Jane, W. Va. 


As the result of a 5 days’ hunt in the 
vicinity of Notch P. O., Pike county, last 
fall, I brought out a number of grouse, a 
240 pound buck and a big doe. Inci¬ 
dentally I helped extinguish a forest fire. 
The game and fish wardens attend strictly 
to business in those parts. They are well 
supported by the residents and, as a con¬ 
sequence, game is increasing. 

P. W. Hobday, Dunmore, Pa. 


I saw Mr. Van Dyke’s hunting stories in 
February Recreation. They are stories, 
and no mistake. Any deer not instantly 
killed will run when hit if it sees the per¬ 
son who fired the shot. If a deer dies after 
being hit with a 22 caliber ball it is from 
heart disease. A healthy deer would run 
off with all the 22’s the U. M. C. Co. could 
make in a month. 

C. L. Patrick, Cedarville, Mich. 


On my annual hunt last season in 
Northern Michigan, I killed 2 large 
bucks and a small one. We have a good 
game law now and I believe deer are in¬ 
creasing, for I never saw so many signs 
in the same length of time. Recreation is 
doing good work. Keep on until every 
game hog is too ashamed of himself to 
grunt. 

Reuben Fish, Freeport. Mich. 


Ducks of many varieties, including mal¬ 
lards, greenheads, pintails and teal, were 
exceedingly abundant last spring. Even 
game hogs got all they wanted. It is a 
shame that ducks are slaughtered on their 
Northern flight. They are of little food 
value at that season, and every one shot 
then means 3 or 4 less in the fall. 

C. E. H., Fulton, Ill. 


I was among the first in the Adirondacks 
to stand for a non-hounding law. I was 
almost alone then in the North woods, but 
to-day consensus of opinion in the Adir¬ 
ondacks is against the dogs. There are 
more deer here now than for 30 or 40 years. 
I have seen scores of them within a few 
hundred yards of the house. 

Mr. R. M. Shuns, Merrill, N. Y. 


I should like to see Recreation take up 
the fight against loose dogs in the close 
game season. Without doubt a few dogs 
running at large through the summer will 
destroy more young animals and birds than 
would glut a dozen game hogs. Will not 
the members of the L. A. S. take this mat¬ 
ter into consideration.^ 

R. W. Stout, Poolesville, Md. 


Grouse were plentiful here when the 
shooting season opened last fall, but they 
were nearly exterminated when it closed. 
Quails are abundant, because they sold so 
low the market hunters could not afford to 
hunt them. Foxes, I am sorry to say, are 
also plentiful, and are destroying many 
birds. 

Wm. Leigh, Wurtsboro, N. Y. 


Recreation is doing much good here¬ 
abouts. Keep pounding away and you’ll 
get things right after a while. This State 
permits spring shooting at ducks, which 
is a mistake. It should at least cut out the 
month of April. That would result in a 
great saving of birds. 

E. L. Cobb, Portland, Me. 


Grouse are scarce in this part of Sulli¬ 
van county, and becoming more so each 
year. Rabbits are numerous, but farmers 
kill them at every opportunity, claiming 
that they damage crops. Quails have in¬ 
creased wonderfully. 

Louis Boettger, Jr., Callicoon, N. Y. 


We have quails, prairie chickens, jack 
rabbits, cottontails, ducks, geese, brant, 
snipe, plover, minks, muskrats and wolves. 
There will be no open season on quails for 
3 years. There are few game hogs here. 

Roy Fryer, Plainview, Neb. 


FISH AND FISHING. 


ALMANAC FOR SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 

The following will be found accura^ and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City: 

Kinghsh—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning. 

Plaice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-hsh, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Ebb, daytime exclusively. 

Spanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metal 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
November. Haunts: The surf, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs. 
Calico crabs, small eels, menhaden. Time and 
tide. Night, half flood to flood, to half ebb. 

The prums, Red and Black. June to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: .The surf and mouths of large bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Blackflsh—Tautog, April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide: Daytime,flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Cape May Goody. 
August to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide: Day and night flood. 

Croker—July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of bays. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day. flood. 

Snapper—Young of Blue Fish August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Fivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden; trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts: Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, shedder crabs. Time and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
surf. Baits: Sand laut, spearing. Time and tide; 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Haunts: Open 
sea surf, large bays. Baits: Clams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squetcagpie, Squit. June to October. 
Haunts: Surf, all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, ledge mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. Time and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Horse Hackerel. June to November 
ist. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Baits: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not affected by tides. 


FOR ONE-ARMED ANGLERS. 

Recently I was about to start for a day’s 
fishing, in company with an acquaintance 
who has lost his right arm, when he 
warned me that I would have to bait his 
hook for him. He said he was accus¬ 
tomed to hire a boy or man to accompany 
him on his fishing trips to handle his bait 
for him. I went to a workbench near, 
and in a few moments I made a simple de¬ 
vice which enabled him to put a minnow, 
worm or frog on his hook almost as easily 
as anyone else could. The device is sim¬ 
ply a piece of straight grained oak. 14 
inches long, i inch wide and 14 inch thick, 
planed smooth, and sharpened to an edge 


at one end like a chisel. This sharpened 
end is split down about 3 inches. When 
the hook is placed in the split it is firmly 
held. The other end of the stick is held 
under the arm, leaving one hand free to 
place the bait on the hook. This idea is not 
patented, but is offered freely to all anglers 
who have temporarily or permanently lost 
the use of an arm. 

Blue Spring creek is one of the best 
stocked trout streams in Missouri. This 
creek is but 6 miles long, flowing from 
Blue spring to the Merrimac river. It was 
first stocked with rainbow trout 5 years 
ago, and there have been specimens taken 
out weighing 4 to 6 pounds. The Merri¬ 
mac river affords good sport in small 
mouth bass, pike, crappie, channel and 
blue cat, etc. The beautiful scenery adds 
to the enjoyment of a day spent on this 
stream. 

About 2 years ago I first saw a copy of 
Recreation. I have bought a copy every 
month since. It has taught me a great deal. 
Largely as a result of its teaching, I now 
have a conscience concerning fish and 
game. Last summer, while at my summer 
home at Macatawa, Mich., I built a canvas 
covered sail boat similar to the one de¬ 
scribed in August Recreation. I departed 
from the description in some respects, but 
the boat was a success. It is 15}/^ feet 
long, 52 inches beam, and has 72 square 
feet of sail area. I used for planking 
inch pine, i}i inches wide, instead of 3-1^ 
inch cypress, 3 inches wide. For covering 
I used 18 ounce canvas. For cockpit floor¬ 
ing I made an inch grating, -in 2 pieces. 
This grating, the coaming and the narrow 
strip outside, just below gunwale are paint¬ 
ed green; inside of cockpit and spars have 
spar varnish; canvas cover and rudder 
have 2 coats of white lead. The “White 
Duck” was generally admired by all who 
saw her, 

Arthur O. Garrison, St Lpuis, Mo. 


HOW THEY RUN IN MICHIGAN. 

We have excellent yachting and fair fish¬ 
ing in the Saginaw river and its tributaries. 
A 20 mile run down takes us to the bay and 
if the weather permits we can take a 
limited run on it. Our favorite run is up 
the river. We have the Tittabawassee, Shi¬ 
awassee, Cass, Flint and Bad rivers, all 
navigable for boats of 3 feet draft or less, 
and all tributary to the Saginaw. The Tit¬ 
tabawassee is shallow and swift, and from 
June until September affords fine small 
mouth bass fishing, supplemented with an 
occasional i to 20 pound catfish. The 
others are clear and not so swift, surround- 
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cd by miles of marsh and woodland, fur¬ 
nishing fairly good trolling for big mouth 
bass and grass pike. From about Septem¬ 
ber 1st to November 15th perch are caught 
in large numbers in both the Shiawassee 
and the Saginaw rivers. It is a sight to 
behold during our perch run to see the 
docks and river fairly alive with men, wom¬ 
en and children of all ages, sizes and colors, 
from every station in life, and with every 
conceivable kind of tackle out for a few 
hours* sport with the little toothsome fel¬ 
lows. 1 counted 216 boats filled with 
anglers during a 6 mile run last September. 
Commercial fishing is prohibited in the 
tributaries, but in the Saginaw it com¬ 
mences November 15 and ends April 15. 
The annual catch is amazing. It consists 
of suckers, mullet, perch, rock bass, sun- 
fish, wall-eyed and grass pike, bullheads 
and carp. 

Commercial fishing has been the bone 
of contention between Saginaw county 
sportsmen and the market fishermen for 
several years. The latter have won out at 
every Legislature, except losing the tribu¬ 
taries 7 years ago; but the sportsmen have 
not lost all hope of abolishing net fishing 
entirely, as the Saginaw is the only inland 
stream in Michigan in which it is allowed. 

We have miles of duck marsh, and over¬ 
run land practically does away with spring 
shooting here, as no waterfowl get here be¬ 
fore the season closes, April loth, except a 
few merganser ducks. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. W. L. Stew¬ 
ard in February Recreation relative to the 
destruction of small fish by herons and 
kingfishers. I also add the merganser, or 
sawbill ducks. A friend killed a heron and 
found about 30 little grass pikes in his 
pouch, and I have seen half a pint of little 
fish come from a merganser duck’s mouth 
after he was dead and hanging head down. 

Lee Mann, Saginaw, Mich. 


MY TROUTING DAY. 

It was an ideal spring morning and every 
thing foretold a delightful day in the woods. 
A turn in the trail leading down a steep 
incline took me to an old bridge be¬ 
neath which flowed a crystal stream fed by 
many cool springs. There I expected to 
make my first efforjt at the trout. 

Hastily adjusting my rod I approached 
a curling patch of white foam held back by 
a half submerged log, and made, with 
pork for bait, my first attempt to hook a 
brook trout. I cast the hook above the 
eddy and like a flash a streak of mottled 
beauty shot from beneath the log. With a 
vigorous jerk he was thrown clear of the 
water on the sand at my feet and in a mo¬ 
ment he was mine. He was the first I had 
ever seen. A second cast was equally suc¬ 
cessful. 


With varying results I fished the wind¬ 
ing stream as its course led through almost 
impassable underbrush, occasionally throw¬ 
ing a trout high among the branches, en¬ 
tangling my line in overhanging limbs. 
Thus the hours passed unnoticed until 
hunger and fatij^e reminded me that it was 
time to eat. Selecting an old tree trunk 
I spread my lunch and there in the quiet 
depth of the forest I ate. A half hour was 
given to rest during which a number of 
Canada jays assembled around me and pro¬ 
tested at my long repast. A red squirrel 
ventured near, and, with curious eyes, gazed 
on the intruder. His curiosity satisfied, he 
scurried up a tree where he gave me an 
acrobatic exhibition among the branches. 

The slanting sun admonished me to re¬ 
trace my steps, so I started on the return, 
taking my time and fishing the most likely 
places. They yielded an occasional prize 
and at length I found myself back at the 
old bridge. There I took an inventory of 
my catch and found I had 14 trout. I was 
proud, mosquito bitten, happy; the happi¬ 
ness l^m of honest recreation and love of 
nature. 

Dr. C. T. Thomas, Trout Creek, Mich. 


CARE OP CANVAS BOATS. 

I have never noticed in Recreation any 
information as to the proper care of a 
canvas folding boat, or how to repair one. 
The solution, or preparation, on the outside 
of my boat has partly worn off. 

L. A. Place, Chicago. 

ANSWER. 

If your boat requires waterproofing the 
best thing to use is common kettle-boiled 
linseed oil of a pure quality, which can be 
bought at any paint store. Use with the 
oil about ^ a cup of burnt umber, of de¬ 
sired color, to a quart of oil. Stir it well 
and apply with a brush, being careful to ap¬ 
ply it only to the part which is worn. One 
coat is sufficient. Many people spoil their 
canvas boats by continually daubing them 
when the boats do not need it. This forms 
such a coating that it cracks the canvas 
when folded, and the waterproofing itself 
becomes so thick that it cracks. The canvas 
is then destroyed. Leaving the boat in the 
water or on the shore where the air gets to 
it does no harm. Neither does it hurt a 
boat to fold it and put it away, provided it 
is thoroughly dried before folding. To fold 
a canvas boat while the canvas contains 
more or less dampness and pack it away, 
will rot the canvas. Many canvas boats are 
waterproofed with a quick diying process 
which does not penetrate and fill the fiber 
of the canvas. Such waterproofing is not 
right and will not stand. It will quickly 
wear off from the surface and the boat will 
leak. The waterproofing should thoroughly 
fill the fibre of the canvas.— Editor. 
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WEST VIRGINIA WAKING UP. 

Constable h- C. Jones, who was recently 
appointed by Gov. A. B. White as deputy 
fish and game warden for this section of 
the county, prosecuted his first case at Fair¬ 
mont. 

It was remarked by many at the time 
the appointment was made known that no 
better person could be found in the State 
to fill this position. His first victims were 
John Brown and L. H. Slater, young men 
living on the East side of the river. They 
were dipping for fish at a point below the 
first ward feed mill, when Jones went to 
the place, arrested them and took posses¬ 
sion of the fishermen’s outfit. 

They were taken before Justice Benning¬ 
ton Saturday and were fined each $25 
and costs. The defendants took an appeal 
to the circuit court and were released un¬ 
til court shall convene by each furnishing 
bond to the amount of $100. 

The fish and game laws have been 
flagrantly broken for years in this State, 
especially the fish law. So open have 
the violations grown to be that fishing in 
the common and ordinary way, by hook and 
line, trout line, etc., have practically been 
abandoned, and the fish box, dynamite, etc., 
substituted. 

Judge Mason instructed the grand jury 
to inquire closely in regard to the viola¬ 
tion of the fish and game laws. 

I am looking forward to the days when 
the L. A. S. will conquer and the bristle- 
backs will be extinct. 

Clifford Merrifield, Riverville, W. Va. 


CARP FISHING WITH A STEEL TRAP. 

Some years ago my father received from 
the United States Fish Commission a new 
kind of fish known as German carp, and 
said to be choice. We stocked a new 
pond with them, and fed them regularly 
every day for 2 years. At the end of that 
time the pond was full of large fish; and I 
proceeded to angle for them. I soon found 
that no kind of bait was tempting enough 
to induce them to bite, and the frequent 
sight of a fin above the water soon made me 
desperate. I studied the ways of these 
carp, and found that they loved to suck 
at a lump of wheat dough. They would 
suck it all away, without once taking the 
bulk ip their mouth. This gave me an idea, 
which I at once executed. I procured a 
large single spring steel trap and tied a 
piece of tin on the frame, so that when 
set the trap could not be approached from 
the Wtom. I tied a lump of dough on the 
treadle, tied the trap on the line in place 
of the hook, set it, and held it out in the 
water a moment. There was a snap, a 
shower of bubbles rose to the surface, 
and I brought out a 5-pound carp, with 
his head mashed flat. In 30 minutes I had 
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30 pounds of fish, and being a game hog 
I quit. 

My thoughts when I attempted to eat 
those fish are not fit lOr publication; and I 
afterward blew up the pond with dynamite 
to get rid of the small carp which could not 
throw my steel trap. 

Ed. C. Hill, Horse Cave, Ky. 


HOW TO TREAT KINGFISHERS. 

I have read with great interest a commu¬ 
nication from W. L. Steward, of Monson, 
Maine, in regard to the killing of fish by 
the blue heron and the kingfisher. As to 
the heron, I can not say. My experience 
with him is limited; but the kingfisher is 
without doubt one of the most destructive 
enemies of the finny tribe. I have had am¬ 
ple opportunity to study kingfishers dur¬ 
ing my 3 years as superintendent of 
hatcheries at this station. There is con¬ 
tinual warfare by kingfishers against fish 
during the spring and summer. We are 
compelled to kill hundreds of these birds. 
In spring, summer and fall I have often 
seen them dart into the ponds and come up 
with their bill run through a trout 4 or 5 
inches long. They will also strike a large 
trout that they can not handle, and wound 
him. Then fungus will set in and the fish 
dies. I agree with Mr. Steward that a 
bounty should be placed on this bird instead 
of protecting him by law. I should also like 
to hear from persons who have had oppor¬ 
tunity to study the great merganser and 
the water ousel. I have caught them both 
at questionable tricks. 

C. W. Morgareidge, Wolf, Wyo. 


MINNESOTA WATERS. 

Your magazine is properly named. I 
never fail to read it. I note in February 
Recreation that Mr. Stick, of Chicago, 
after successfully landing a la-pound pick¬ 
erel, was so delighted that ne could fish 
no longer, returning home with joy. In 
this paradise for anglers, Minnesota, we 
usually find our craving harder to satisfy. 
Mr. B. and I take frequent drives during 
the season to the many lakes in our vicin¬ 
ity, and have yet failed to return-with less 
than 20 to 30 bass of the choicest black va¬ 
riety. Many a 5-pounder has bent our 
light Bristol and made things hum before 
we had him in our landing net. Eight to 15 
pickerel, weighing 6 to 15 pounds each, are 
common. Lake Mary has our preference, 
with its sparkling spring water, high wood¬ 
ed shores, abundance of fish. When we 
get on the croppie we simply pull up stakes 
and move on, as we find it monotonous to 
continually take them off our hooks. We 
have 6 lakes within a mile, and each 
has its own specialty to offer in the line of 
fishes. 

O. S. Lowell, Watertown, Minn. 
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DEPENDS HIMSELF. 

My attention has been drawn to an item 
in a late issue of Recbeation which is any¬ 
thing but complimentary to my friends and 
me. If you will do a little simple calcula¬ 
tion you will see that your remarks arc 
uncalled for. Seven hundred fish for 
3 men in 8 days would not give them quite 
10 fish to each rod morning and evening; 
and after 3 men and 3 guides satisfy their 
appetites there are not a large number of 
fish to carry home. 

I am personally acquainted with gour in¬ 
formant, B. R. W.. Bear River, N. S., and 
our party are fly fishermen, not pot hunt¬ 
ers and bait fishermen like himself, nor 
have we been known to fish through the 
ice in the early spring. I have known this 
party and his friends to return from Flan¬ 
ders' meadow, White Sand lake, Stillwater, 
and the Mississippi, back of Bear River with 
a catch of much greater average than ours. 
I trust you will give this letter the same 
prominence you gave the item referred to. 

R. W. Ambrose, Sydney, C. B. 


NIBBLES. 

I am interested to learn what fish hatch¬ 
ing work is in progress or in contemplation 
for this year at the State hatcheries. Will 
you kindly favor me with a statement of 
what eggs are being hatched or are to be 
hatched and at what times these operations 
are likely to be in progress? Are catfish 
ever artificially propagated, and if so under 
what conditions. 

C. J. Herrick, Granville, Ohio. 

AN8WEB. 

The United States Fish Commission does 
not hatch any species of catfish, nor does 
any State Fish Commission, as far as I 
am informed. No method for the arti¬ 
ficial propagation of any species of catfish 
has ever beqn developed. All the United 
States Fish Commission has ever done is 
to put adult catfish in ponds where the con¬ 
ditions are favorable and let them spawn 
naturally, then plant the young.— Editor. 


Please say to W. B. Halcomb that one 
day when Pop Slyers and I were fishing 
at the mouth of Junalice river Pop lost 
several fish because, as I thought, he pulled 
too soon. I said to him, “The next time a 
fish takes your bait, let him go a while be¬ 
fore you pull on him.’* 

He let the next one have about 40 feet 
of line. Just then I had a strike that 
meant business. I said to Pop: 

“I have him!” 

“So have I ’’ said Pop. 

Our lines came in crossed and tangled. 
I said: 

“Your fish got away” 

“No, I have him; our fish got away.” 


When we got the fish in we both had him. 
Pop took him from the hook. He was a 2 
pound bass. 

F. K. Middongh, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Last August while camping on the 
Cuyahoga river, I caught a number of rock 
bass, but to our surprise we found, when 
cleaning them, that they had grubs about 
1-16 of an inch long on their back bone. 
.Can you tell me the cause of it? Will the 
grubs leave the fish when cold weather 
comes? 

Harry J. Hopton, Youngstown, Ohio. 

AKSWEE. 

Ordinarily, rock bass should not be in¬ 
fested with parasites of that kind. Prob¬ 
ably the water was too warm, stagnant, or 
impure. Anything which lowers the vi¬ 
tality of fish renders them more open to 
attacks by parasites and disease. Very 
likely when the water becomes more suit¬ 
able the fish will improve.— Editor. 


No method of angling affords more sport 
than trolling, especially on a large body of 
water, free from weeds and other impedi¬ 
ments to the free use of the line. I have 
spent many summers fishing in the vicinity 
of Petoskey, Mich. With a small launch 
and a line not less than 300 feet long, 
trolling at a moderate speed over good 
fishing grounds, such as are found in the 
many Northern lakes, is pure joy. 

Burt lake, 20 miles Northeast of Petos¬ 
key, is one of the best bodies of water for 
this purpose. There trolling is employed 
almost exclusively, and pickerel are taken 
in great numbers, weighing 2 pounds and 
upward. A 28-pounder was the largest 
ever taken in that lake, to my knowledge. 

T. P. Wagoner, Knightstown, Ind. 


On the 7th of June, 1898, at 6 p. m., I 
left town with my wife and 2 little children 
for a trip of 2 days at Alligator Head. 
We went down at night because it was 
cooler. Having only very light wind we 
reached the Head next morning at 8. I 
went out on the wharf in the morning and 
pught 3 trout, 3 catfish and i shoemaker 
in 20 minutes. Spent the evening resting. 

Next morning (9th), I fished from 9 
to II and caught 7 trout, weighing 16 
pounds, and 2 man-eating sharks.* Tried 
for Jew fish (deep sea bass), but got none. 
In the afternoon we returned home with 
a fair, stiff, breeze; making the trip in 3 
hours and 20 minutes. 

H. M. Brown, Port Lavaca, Tex. 


Persons who are interested in the habits 
of fishes should read the article about 
driftwood noises, in the Natural History 
department of this issue. 



GUNS AND AMMUNI'liON. 

Anybody can keep on shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enougu. 


SOME WORK WITH A SAVAGE. 

I have had a Savage .303 about 4 
months and after having given it a thor¬ 
ough trial I consider it far the best rifle I 
ever owned. It will not, of course, shoot 
so strongly as a 30-40, but that is its one 
point of inferiority. The .303 shell does 
not seem so apt as others to stick in the 
chamber and break off. The gun shoots 
right where It is held and at the same time 
is sighted coarser than a 30-40, which 
makes it easier to catch a quick sight. 

When it comes to reloading, the Savage 
shell is a thing of beauty and a joy for¬ 
ever. I use a wire patched 180 grain bul¬ 
let, made by the National Projectile Co., 
and 18 grains by weight of Savage powder. 
I have been able to prove, to my own satis¬ 
faction at least, that the wire patched bul¬ 
let will hold up 50 yards farther than the 
regular soft nose, metal patched bullet. 
It will do quite as much crushing and 
tearing as any other bullet, yet does not 
damagje the rifle. 

Recently I shot a white tail buck at 281 
paces. The bullet struck about 3 inches 
back of left shoulder point and about 
1-3 the way from the back bone to belly 
line. It nicked one rib a little going in 
and cut 3 at point of exit, besides tearing 
away a lot of flesh from the right shoulder. 
The buck jumped once and went all in a 
heap. I don’t see where the 30-40 could 
have done better. I started with 60 U. M. 
C cartridges; 10 having burst, the rest 
are still good though some have been re¬ 
loaded 5 times. I never clean my shells in 
any way except to wipe off with a greasy 
rag. I tried to reload 30-40's and on the 
first reloading 21 out of 60 shells broke at 
the neck. 


I should like to know if any reader of 
Recreation has seen a gun like one I know 
of, which was bought in Newport, R. I., 
about 45 years ago, for $25. It was a single 
barrel breech loader, though it had a ram¬ 
rod and was often used as a muzzle loader. 
It was made for Western turkey shooting, 
with either balls or buckshot, and used the 
old percussion cap. It was lever action 
with an open space behind the flat-sided 
breech block, which was in 2 pieces, work¬ 
ing on the principle of a wedge, so the hard¬ 
er the gun recoiled the tighter it was closed. 
The barrel was 12 gauge, about 24 inches in 
length, and was fastened to the stock by 
a bolt passing through the barrel from left 
to right. The stock was extremely long and 
straight, and the gun had a hammer about 
4 times the ordinary size. The strangest 
feature in the make of this gun was a vent 


on the right side of the breech, just beiow 
the tube for the percussion cap, from which 
a stream of fire nearly a foot in length 
would issue every time the gun was dis¬ 
charged. This, the makers, whose names I 
do not remember, claimed made the gun 
burn more powder. Was this claim true? 
If so, why did not the shooting power of 
the old muzzle loaders increase when their 
percussion tubes became so badly burned 
out that enough gas would escape through 
them to blow the hammers to full cock 
every time they were discharged? If I re¬ 
member rightly, the cartridges for this little 
gun contained 23 buckshot. For wild goose 
shooting I never saw its equal. I have seen 
it shot at a target against guns of all prices 
and bores, and never saw a gun that could 
equal it in range and effectiveness. Was 
it the vent in this gun that caused it to 
shoot with such tremendous power? The 
only objectionable feature I remember about 
the gun was its loud report. It roared 
like a small cannon; but when kept clean 
had no recoil, although it weighed only 6 
pounds. Old Subscriber, Webster, Mass. 


YES, HE PAYS ’EM. 

I note that some wise men from the 
East are sending up a plaintive howl, claim- 
mg that the editor of Recreation is pay¬ 
ing his subscribers for saying complimen¬ 
tary things about him and about his maga¬ 
zine. I have no fault to find with this 
kick, for it is a good ad for Recreation, 
and it is also true. Mr. Shields has paid 
me for saying nice things about his maga¬ 
zine, and for fighting on his side of the 
fence when any little Coquinian war 
chanced to come bobbing along; and I 
have no doubt he has paid thousands of 
others for like services. 

This is how Mr. Shields has paid me. 
For only $i a year he has furnished me 
a magazine from whose pages I can glean 
more real information on subjects dear 
to the hearts of sportsmen than can be 
found in any dozen other publications. 
This alone would be pay enough, but it is 
not all. He has ever treated me with uni¬ 
form courtesy, and it is fair to assume 
that he extends this courtesy to all with 
whom he has any dealings, game hogs ex¬ 
cepted. Courtesy is a good investment 
for anyone, and I respectfully recommend 
it to the careful consideration of the hasty- 
oudding folks. 

Here is some more pay that I get. Rec¬ 
reation, aided by the L. A. S., for whose 
birth and rapid growth Mr. Shields is re¬ 
sponsible, is trying to save the game for 
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all sportsmen. This magazine has ever 
stood firmly for game protection, while its 
editor handies the game and fish hogs in 
a commendably vigorous manner. By this 
means MrJ Shields has made enemies, and 
has lost subscribers innumerable, but it is 
worthy of note that the circulation of 
Recr^tion is rapidly capering upward, 
and right here I call the attention of ad¬ 
vertisers to this fact. I am, of course, 
paid foi saying all this; paid as enumer¬ 
ated above. When some of the big gun 
manufacturers and dealers pay their pa¬ 
trons in the same coin—courtesy, and a 
desire to please customers by furnishing 
the best goods, they will find it will 
pay, and that more cash will flow into their 
strong boxes. As to sportsmen receiving 
any pay, save courtesy and fair dealing, 
for booming Recreation, there is nothing 
to say only that the lovers of gun and rod 
are gentlemen; and as gentlemen, they 
can stand with equanimity the insults of 
the howlers. Those sad eyed mortals who 
worry about pay would better go 'way • 
back and stand on their heads till sufficient 
blood to properly work their brains flows 
down into their think-tanks. 

Gentlemen of the plaintive howl, it is up 
to you either to quit the fight and retire 
from the field, or else to lay down your 
scalping knives and your poisoned arrows, 
and take up modem weapons of warfare. 
The methods and the weapons you arc 
now using will not go in this era. The 
days of savagery are past, and real men 
do not now tomahawk their enemies either 
literally or verbally. 

A. L. Vermilya, Columbiaville, Mich. 


PREFERS THE 44-40. 

All the various rifle calibers are good, 
and should be used for what they were de¬ 
signed by the originators. The way to 
make this department interesting and in¬ 
structive is to write the facts as they are, 
the caliber of the rifle, the kind of ammu¬ 
nition and the distance the game was hit, 
and then let each reader judge for himself. 

The 30-30 and 30-40 when used with steel 
or full mantled bullets are military arms, 
of course; but with soft pointed bullets 
their effect on big game is deadly. In 
face of the evidence that has been pro¬ 
duced, any man who says the 38-55 is 
equal or superior as a game killer to the 
30-40 stamps himself as ignorant and 
inexperienced. . It also makes most 
sportsmen tired to read about the 25-35 
making a hole 4 times larger than a 45. 
Those of us who have had experience with 
the 30*s know such claims for the 25-35 
are nonsensical. To my mind the 30 cali¬ 
bers should not be compared with black 
powder guns as they are entirely different. 
My favorite is the little 44-40, but I hate to 


see men ignore facts and set at naught the 
merits of an arm so powerful and effective 
as the 30. 

The Winchester people do not say the 
32-40 and 38-55 are the best all around 
cartridges. Those loads .were designed for 
target shooting in the old Ballard rifle. 
They became popular at once and soon 
Stevens, Remington, Winchester and other 
makers built more target rifles for those 
calibers than for any others. Those cart¬ 
ridges hold nearly all the finest rifle rec¬ 
ords up to 500 yards; showing that the 
originators knew their business. But ac¬ 
cording to the Winchester tables the 32-40 
and 3^55 as big game killers, are not in it 
with most of the cartridges named on 
that list. Most all the 38, 40, and 45 
calibers shoot flatter, have a higher velocity 
and more penetration. The 40 and 45 
calibers have a much larger diameter. It 
is not necessary for a hunting rifle to put 
16 consecutive shots into a 2 inch circle at 
200 yards. Killing po\/er. not extreme 
accuracy, is the ihing of prime importance. 
Penetration, diameter and striking power 
constitute killing power. The ^-40 and 
38-55 do not possess those qualities to any 
great extent. We also must not forget that 
90 per cent, of big game killed is shot with¬ 
in 200 yards, and almost any rifle will 
shoot with enough accuracy to hit game at 
or even beyond that distance. Many of the 
40 and 45 calibers shoot well up to 2,000 
yards. The Winchester table is both 
interesting and instructive, and every 
sportsman ought to get a copy and study 
it. If he can reason and does not forget the 
simple law of cause and effect, he must 
come to the conclusion that a large bullet 
that penetrates a goodly number of boards, 
must be a much better killer than a small 
one that penetrates fewer. 

Wenzel Mashek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


DENOUNCES MUTILATION. 

Saylesville, R, I.- 

Editor Recreation: 

In reading the letters in January number 
by Terry Smith and W. W. Prentice, rela¬ 
tive to the work of the 30 caliber rifle, I 
was filled with disgust at the mutilation 
recorded. 

I own a 30-30 rifle which I bought some 
time ago, but have not yet used on game, 
and, in my present frame of mind, I shall 
not use it. For 6 or 7 seasons I used a 
38-55 for deer shooting and found it a 
perfect rifle for the work. There are, of 
course, several cartridges of more or less 
similar power, which answer almost as 
well; but I caught the craze, sold my 38 
and bought a “modern weapon.” How¬ 
ever, if I can not shoot deer without 
tearing 7 inch holes Or disemboweling them, 
I will go out of the business. 
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Why a man need blow off whole sections 
of a deer’s head in order to kill it I can not 
explain. These are simply hints as to 
what those articles describe 

One writer says that after seeing 2 
deer almost blown to pieces his gtpde be¬ 
came a believer in the small bore rifle! I 
nave always thought the only use of a 
rifle was to kill; simply and cleanly kill. 
One might judge from many descriptions 
published within the last 2 or 3 years that 
total annihilation was the end to be at¬ 
tained. Possibly, in the near future, some¬ 
body may bring out a weapon which, at 
its discharge, will destroy every vestige of 
the game aimed at. Then the 30-30 will not 
be in it, and there will be a mad rush for 
the new gun because of its power. 

I believe in using tools or weapons 
adapted to the work required. Undoubted¬ 
ly the 30 has its place and its uses, but in 
its indiscriminate use, it becomes a danger 
because of the great surplus power exerted. 
Moreover, it is, and must always be, ex¬ 
tremely wasteful of meat. 

I am fully convinced that 4 out of every 
5 of such rifles are as unnecessary for the 
use they are put to as a 12 inch naval gun 
would be. I have no excuse to offer for 
owning one myself except my anxiety to 
be recent. If ever I use my 30 on deer it 
will be with a reduced charge or low pres¬ 
sure powder. 

I wonder if anyone else is tired of hear¬ 
ing about the wonderful, I call it horrible, 
work of the 30-30. L. A. Jordan. 


GOOD LOADS FOR THE 30-40. 

Having noticed a number of inquiries in 
Recreation as to the best all around rifle, 
I recommend the 30-40 Winchester as being 
one of the best. 

A good short range load for the 30-40 
for target and small game is 9 grains Du¬ 
Pont shot gun smokeless loose in shell; 
8 ^ or 254 Winchester primer; and Mr. 
Beardsley’s bullet. No. 30^, loi grains, or 
the Ideal No. 30812, 113 grains, cast i to 
10 and well lubricated. Seat bullet in shell 
just deep enough to cover lubrication, with 
no crimp. If bullets are loose in expand¬ 
ed shell, use a muzzle sizer. The sharp- 
pointed bullet will not tear small game so 
badly as the flat point. This load is clean 
and accurate and about equal in power to 
a 32-20. Another load which will do fine 
work and is somewhere near a 38-55 is 52 
grains (Ideal measure) semi-smokeless 
ffffg. and a 220 grain lubricated wire 
patched bullet. Those bullets are perfec¬ 
tion and are advertised in Recreation. 

A great deal of useful information in 
regard to reloading and reloading tools is 
contained in the Ideal Hand Book. A good 
plan for anyone using high power smoke¬ 


less rifles is to keep an Ideal broken shell 
extractor at hand. They will save trouble, 
delay and bad words. But unless care and 
judgment is used in experimenting with 
smokeless powders a good insurance policy 
is the most important thing to have on 
hand. 

I use Lyman receiver and ivory bead 
sights. The rear sight can be instantly ad¬ 
justed to any load. Tell A. G. Burg, Liv¬ 
ingston, Mont., that the Ithaca No. i or 
2 is the best medium priced gun in the 
world. O. E. Raynor, Meadville, Pa. 


A DOUBTING THOMAS. 

In February Recreation Mr. Van Dyke 
tells of his wonderful exploits with a 
Stevens Favorite. Why didn’t he sign his 
name Van Winkle? Then the charitable 
might believe that he fell asleep on some 
mountain and dreamed that gun story. 
Think of a 22 caliber bullet containing 45 
grains of lead, with a penetration of 5 pine 
boards, passing through the shoulder of a 
bull elk and breaking a rib on the oppo¬ 
site side. Think of his shooting 4 deer, 
all through, or near, the heart. Imagine, if 
you can, his loading and firing a single shot 
rifle 4 times at a running deer. Why is he 
not with Buffalo Bill? Then when he inves¬ 
tigates he finds be has killed 4 deer with 
those 4 shots while thinking there was but 
one deer all the while. If Syracuse thought 
some of Mr. Van Dyke’s other stories were 
fishy, what does he think of this later ro¬ 
mance? 

I have shot squirrels with a 22, but some¬ 
times had to use 3 or 4 bullets to make 
a neat finish. Mr. Van Dyke gets a bullet 
stuck in the barrel of his 22 and blows 
it out with another cartridge. It bulges 
the barrel some. Then the poor little gun 
falls under tbe wheels of a wagon and the 
t»rrel is bent. Thrown away and left to 
lie outdoors several months it is finally 
restored to alignment and usefulness by 
being hammered over a log. “Good medi- 
dne for the crowbar, good medicine for 
the gun.’’ Great! 

Moral: Throw away your 30-40 and 45- 
70 guns and get a 22 for big game. 

E. G. Moulton, Derby Line, Vt. 


A CONVERT TO MODERATION. 

I have been reading Recreation regu¬ 
larly for some time, though I was guilty of 
throwing the first copy I saw under the 
table with the remark that I would not 
spend my time with such rot. I had grown 
up in a region where the chap that killed 
the most game was the best man. I shot 
26 deer in 3 weeks one season, and 
thought I was a great sportsman, but after 
reading your publication a while I changed 
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my mind about it. Now I stand in line 
to protect game in every way possible. 

Therefore, I was sorry to see the Mar¬ 
lin Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co. with¬ 
draw their ads from Recreation. I know 
from experience that both concerns de¬ 
serve hearty praise for protecting our game, 
as I will guarantee that anyone using their 
goods exclusively will be in little danger of 
getting roasted as a game hog. I was out 
with a party one fall for a duck hunt, and 
we were unable to kill enough for the camp 
table, though ducks were plentiful. Four 
of us were crack wing shots, but we had 
no ammunition with us except Peters’ 
Quick Shot cartridges. Last fall I used the 
U. M. C. New Club, and, although I am 
a Winchester partisan, I had to acknowl¬ 
edge they do execution. 

My gun is an old timer and will not do 
good work with nitro powder, but makes 
some record breaking kills with New Rival 
or New Club black powder shells. 

F. B. Lamb, Washburn, Wis. 


REGARDING BULLETS. 

In reply to Amateur, whose letter ap¬ 
peared in February Recreation, I will say 
that lead bullets do not develop so great 
a velocity as metal patched bullets. A metal 
patched bullet will give lOO feet more ve¬ 
locity than a lead bullet with the same 
quantity of powder. Accuracy can not be 
maintained with a lead bullet at over 1,500 
feet velocity. Another reason is that 
smokeless starts a bullet much quicker than 
black powder and a lead bullet is likely to 
jump the rifling at the breech. 

Some people use Recreation as they 
would a tin horn, to talk through. Do not 
write things that people will not believe. 
Mr. Van Dyke, of Red Lodge, Mont., tells 
of killing a number of elk and deer with 
one shot each from a Stevens 22. He says 
he shot deer at 75 yards running straight 
from him and the little 22 put a bullet 
through the heart of every one. The 
Stevens must have excellent penetration. 

There are a number of good shot guns, 
but the Winchester ’97 model excels them 
all. With mine, I have put 310 No. 8 
shot into a 30 inch circle at 40 yards. My 
load was 3 drams powder, i ounce shot. 
With shot spreaders in the same load I can 
put about 175 pellets into the same target. 

I gave wire patched bullets a trial in 
niy 38-55 last fall. They are excellent for 
all but game killing. They do not expand 
on striking bone. 

M. C. McGowan, Lawrence, Mich. 


PENETRATION OF THE SAVAGE. 

In March Recreation we came across 
a letter written by R. M. C, Red Lodge, 
Mont., in which he mentions that the 
Savage Arms Company claims the Savage 


rifle will shoot into 50 inches of pine 
boards. As R. M. C. mentions the 30-30, 
we take this opportunity to explain that it 
is our .303 full jacketed bullet cartridge 
fired from a Savage rifle which penetrates 
50 inches or more of clear pine. We had 
an exhibition at Detroit, Boston and New 
York shows, in which there are pine logs 
showing this extent of penetration. The 
bullets have traversed the wood end-wise, 
which is a greater test than across the 
grain, the wood being stronger end-wise, 
and more power being required to crush the 
fibers than if the bullet were going across 
the grain. We have in some instances se¬ 
cured better results than 50 inches, but 
sometimes the bullet will not reach so far 
as that, owing to some extra resistance in 
the fibers of the wood. We have noticed 
that if a wood contains much rosin it will 
materially reduce the penetration. 

Savage Arms Co. 


PETERS’ FRIEND DISAPPROVES OF HIM. 

Dover, N. H. 

Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I think you are wrong when 
you accuse Mr. G. O. Shields of doing you 
an injustice. The fault is probably with 
the extractor of the gun being worn or the 
springs weak. It certainly is not with 
the shells, because I have a Winchester and 
have shot at least 1,000 new Victor shells 
in it. I shall be in the market later for a 
lot of your goods and expect to have large 
sales. I consider the Peters goods equal 
to any on the market. 

Yours truly, L. C Hunt 


SMALL SHOT. 

For ducking I use a 6^4 pound Clai- 
brough, full choke. It will kill at 75 to 80 
yards. Those who claim that black pow¬ 
der is superior to smokeless, taking every¬ 
thing into consideration, are mistaken. 
There are good and poor smokeless pow¬ 
ders. The 2 best are Dupont and 
Laflin & Rand. I find Winchester Blue 
Rival shells with Laflin & Rand smokeless 
a load which can not be bettered, and it is 
within reach of all. I am with you in your 
struggle against the game hogs. We are 
troubled with a few here. 

S. E. Sangster, Pt. Perry, Can. 


In looking over recent numbers of 
Recreation I find no mention of Stevens* 
Ideal rifle No. 44. I have one, chambered 
for the 22 long rifle cartridge, that I have 
given a thorough test. It will shoot short 
and long cartridges accurately up to 100 
yards. When weather conditions are 
favorable it will, using the long rifle 
cartridge, do good work at 200 yards. 
For squirrels, rabbits and other small game 
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this weapon is not excelled by any other 
single shot rifle in the market. Any 
one wanting a first class gun at a moderate 
price should select a Stevens Ideal. 

A. L. Fritts, Olpe, Kans. 


Is there a 22-754-45 cartridge made with 
smokeless or semi-smokeless powder? If 
so, who makes it? If there is such a cart¬ 
ridge, have any of your readers tried it, 
and if so, with what results? I have just 
bought a 22 Winchester R. F. rifle and 
think it all right. I have a 44 C F. rifle 
I bought last fall. Though fitted with Ly¬ 
man sights, it does not come up to my ex¬ 
pectation. I am going to sell it and get 
either a Winchester 30-30 or a Savage 
303. Which of the 2 has the flattest tra¬ 
jectory? 

G. M. Miller, Montreal, Que. 


What shell and load would you use in a 
Forehand single barrel for ducks? 

What is the velocity of a 32 calibre rim 
fire cartridge fired from a Stevens Fa¬ 
vorite ? 

E. F. Gillespie, New York City. 

ANSWER. ' 

The velocity of the 32 short rim fire 
is about 980 feet a second; the 32 long 
rim fire, 1,025 feet.— Editor. 

In a Forehand single barrel gun, for 
ducks, I should use U. M. C. or Winches¬ 
ter No. 4 shot.— Editor. • 


I should like to give Mr. Jones, of Slate 
Hill, Pa., the benefit of my experience with 
guns. I have owned 2 Colt 12 gauge, i 
Claibrough 10 gauge, 2 Greener 12 gauge 
and 2 Greener 16 guage guns. I used all 
more or less for game and trap shooting, 
and while the 16 gauge was not quite so 
effective in trap shooting it was an ideal 
field gun. The last 16 I worked was an 
ejector Greener, and I used it with the 
greatest satisfaction on quails, snipe, and 
ducks all through the South. 

E. C. Hall, Ashfield, Mass. 


I use a 32-40 Winchester for deer and 
for that purpose prefer it to all other 
calibers. I shot 4 deer last season, 
securing 3 of them. The other I could 
have got had there been a tracking snow. 

1 fired twice, hitting him back of the 
shoulder and in the hip. He continued 
running, and as the woimds soon stopped 
bleeding, I could not follow. Of the others 

2 dropped instantly and the third ran 
not more than 6 or 7 rods. My favorite 
for larger game is the ’76 model, 45-75 
Winchester. Louis Luder, Caro, Mich. 


Which is the best way to choke bore a 
gun barrel for hard and close shooting? Is 
the taper choke bore as good as the full 


choke for nitro powder? In the former the 
barrel is cut true cylinder bore from the 
breech to within an inch of the muzzle. 
The muzzle is left about 1-64 inch smaller 
than the rest of the barrel. Will some one 
who has used the Winchester 30-40 on big 
game give me his experience? What is 
a good load for shore birds? 

Warren J. Barlow, Wollaston, Mass. 


I should like to know the tensile strength 
of the Winchester rolled steel rifle barrels. 
Can you tell me? 

John Bowden, Spring Valley, Minn. 

The question was forwarded to the Win¬ 
chester people and they replied: 

Nickel steel for high velocity rifle bar¬ 
rels we buy with an elastic limit of 80,000 
pounds. Steel for black powder barrels we 
' buy with an elastic limit of 40,000 to 45,000 
pounds. 

' Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


I should like to find out whether the 
soft nose or the full metal cased bullet is 
the better for big game. I have had vary¬ 
ing succe3s with both. On one occasion I 
shot a wolf at 200 yards with a Winchester 
30-30. The bullet, a soft nose, struck the 
backbone and did not pass through the 
animal. Out of 18 deer shot with hard 
nose bullets, in front parts, ii ran ^ of a 
mile to 3 miles. B. S., Ithaca, N. Y. 


A year ago I wrote Recreation asking 
advice about choosing a quail gun, and was 
urged to order an Ithaca 12 bore, 28 
inch, weight 6^ pounds left barrel 
modified, right barrel cylinder. I did 
so, and received a 1902 model Ithaca 
gun, with the new cross bolt and fore end 
ejector. I thank Recreation for helping 
me find just what I wanted. 

Northwest, Sioux City, la. 


I use only Dupont smokeless powder in 
shot gun, rifle and revolver. While I have 
used nearly all other makes, I consider that 
the best in every way. Am now using U. 
M. C. smokeless shells altogether, and their 
mctallics in my smaller arms. U. M. C. 
goods are simply perfection. 

L. D. Whittemore, Redlands, Cal. 


I have seen nearly all kinds of shot 
guns, and have owned a great many. Ex¬ 
perience has taught me that there is no 
better shooting gun than the Ithaca. By 
ordering a gun from the Ithaca Co. you 
can get just what you want, and it will be 
the best of its kind. 

O. J. Emerson, Kendallville, la. 
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Wben a bird or a wild animal is killed, that Is the end of it. If photographed, It may sUU live and its education 
and sdenufic value is multiplied indednitely. 


WHAT CAUSED THE TAPPING SOUND. 

T. F. Covert, in March Recreation asks. 
“What is it?’* and the same question I have 
asked myself several times of late years 
while on hshidg expeditions, but about 2 
years ago I got my first clue to the prob¬ 
lem, which came to me just as it came to 
Mr. Covert; the conditions being always as 
he states them in his inquiry. It is noth¬ 
ing more nor less than a poor, old, skinny, 
bony, dried-up, demented carp, or white 
sucker, the abomination of a true angler. 
1 do not like the name fish hog, but I 
should be willing to acquire it if I could 
kill all the suckers and carp in existence, 
and I should be willing to be roasted by 
Coquina as thoroughly as he roasted my 
friend and neighbor, B. I. Jones, the duck 
shooter. 

In the spring of *99 I was visiting in 
the vicinity of Buckeye lake, on the banks 
of Lake run. At that place the run has 
been washed out in 2 or 3 pools to the 
depth of 8 or 10 feet. There one spring 
morning I found myself before sunrise, and 
heard that tapping, or rather smacking, 
sound as it was on that occasion. These 
pools were shaded by several large Ameri- 
pn elm trees and the blossoms, falling 
into the water and being blown by the wind 
or carried by the waves, had gathered in 
large patches on the surface. These patches 
were surrounded by great, big, rawboned, 
slab-sided, dun-colored, flabby, bottle¬ 
nosed carp, weighing 3 to 15 pounds, their 
bodies half out of the water, sucking in 
those elm blossoms by the quart. In one 
patch I counted 13 of these abominable 
fish and I was frantic in my appeal for 
something with which to exterminate them. 
I would have given my kingdom and 
thrown in my best fishing rod as induce¬ 
ment, which, in fact, is worth more than 
my kingdom. 

I ran to the house, about a quarter of a 
mile away, got one of Paddy Marlin’s 30- 
something rifles and rushed back to wreak 
vengeance on those abominations. They 
were still at work when I returned. With 
care I aimed the gun at the biggest, raw- 
bonedest, slab-sidedest, dun-coloredest, and 
let go. When the smoke cleared away the 
water was full of the red bellied whelks, 
but before I could get a stick and get any 
out in order to tramp them into the mud 
with my feet, they all came to life and 
disappeared. But then you know a Marlin 
is of no account anyway. 

Some time afterward, when sitting on the 


bank of a creek, I heard that same tapping 
sound, and grabbing a rock I peered over 
the bank. That time I saw a poor, old, 
skinny, white sucker, belly up, on the un¬ 
der side of a root, sucking away for dear 
life and squirting the dirt and sediment 
through his gills as if it was good. 
A number of times since I have seen the 
same performance repeated. Of course I 
threw that rock at the sucker. What did 
you think I picked it up for? 

Thos. H. Jones, Newark, Ohio. 

About 5 years ago a number of us were 
camping out in the Eastern part of Iowa, 
along the Maquoketa river. One day while 
strolling along the bank of the fiver I 
heard just such a noise as Mr. Covert de¬ 
scribes. There was a sandbar about 30 
feet from the bank, running parallel with 
it, and at the lower end was a large pile 
of drift, connecting the bar with the bank. 
I examined the pool closely and failed to 
find a living thing in sight in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the noise, but, like Mr. Covert, I 
noticed that bits of drift bobbed up when¬ 
ever I heard the noise. I waited some 
time, but finally went back to camp, wonder¬ 
ing. The next day I visited the pool at a 
different hour and I saw at least a dozen 
turtles out on the logs, sunning themselves. 
They were what are commonly called snap¬ 
ping turtles. I visited the place many times, 
going up quietly, in order not to frighten 
the turtles, and watching them closely, but 
I was never able to determine whether or 
not it was the turtles that made the noise. 
I do not remember seeing a turtle out of the 
water when I heard the noise. I decided 
that it was one of their modes of feeding, 
probably gathering the snails or other ani¬ 
mals that were on the under side of the 
drift. Now I, like Mr. Covert, would like 
to know positively what made the noise. I 
have never seen so many turtles in one 
place before or since and never heard the 
noise at any other place. 

J. D. B., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

From Mr. T. F. Covert’s description of 
the tapping he heard, I have no hesitation 
in saying that it was caused by a fish of 
the sucker variety. When a boy, I was once 
fishing in the Sequachee river, at the foot 
of Cumberland mountain, in Tennessee. I 
had chosen a quiet, shady nook, an ideal 
place for fishing, but a poor place for fish, 
as I soon found. After a time I heard 
this same tapping, or sucking, sound de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Covert and determined to 
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investigate. Moving a little nearer the 
spot whence the sound .seemed to come I 
soon located it in a mass of sticks and 
leaves collected by the current about a 
half submerged log. The water being 
clear I soon discovered fish. Going home 
I rigged up a small spear and returned. 
Stepping out on the log and waiting some 
time' I secured 2 or 3 small fishes and then 
tried another place, with the same result. 
Just what kind they were I am not prepared 
to say, but I remember they all had sucker 
mouths and I am inclined to think they 
were feeding. I have heard them many 
times since. Anyone who will quietly ap¬ 
proach a drift in a stream any day in 
summer and remain still a short time will 
be rewarded by hearing that sound. 

F. F. Mottelen, Primghar, Iowa. 

Some years ago, while fishing in the 
Iowa river, I noticed the peculiar noise 
mentioned by Mr. Covert, in a drift imme¬ 
diately above a fallen tree. On investigat¬ 
ing I found that every time the noise was 
made a stick or a small piece of bark could 
be seen to rise and fall at intervals. I 
decided that the disturbance was made by a 
sucker. Wishing to be positive I placed a 
small hook on my line, baited it with an 
angle worm, placed a small sinker above 
the hook and lowered it into the drift 4 
to 6 inches below the surface of the water, 
where it was in motion. In a few seconds 
I landed the fish, which proved to be a 
sucker. It is a question in my mind 
whether these fish feed on the decaying 
wood or the insects found therein, or 
whether they simply make the noise for pas¬ 
time. I have been fortunate enough, once or 
twice, to see these fish sucking on the un¬ 
der side of a drift and their body is almost 
perpendicular in the water. If Mr. Covert 
will take time to investigate this matter, I 
feel confident he will have a counterpart of 
my experience. 

C. L. Bowen, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

I read many magazines and newspapers, 
but none is more welcome than Recrea¬ 
tion. I may be able to throw light on Mr. 
T. F. Covert’s perplexity. I have heard 
sounds such as he describes, and several 
times have traced them to what I think is 
the source. If Mr. Covert had thrust a 
fish spear through the debris he would 
most likely have impaled a fish of the 
sucker variety. These fish feed largely on 
the low vegetable and animal life that ac¬ 
cumulates on submerged logs and drift 
material. I do not know just how they 
produce the sound. I have watched them 
while feeding and they seemed to attach 
the circular rim of their mouth to an object 
and then with a quick movement remove 
it. I am of the opinion that they attach their 
mouth to the object, and by producing a 


partial vacuum by suction remove the 
food and at the same time produce the 
sound referred to. 

Ira Lamb, Atkinson, Neb. 

The drumming or thumping noise heard 
by Mr. Covert was made by fish, sucking. 
A number of fishes make this noise, name¬ 
ly: the buffalo fish, the quillback or bony 
carp, the German carp, the redhorse and 
the different varieties of suckers. While 
buffalo fish and German carp suck almost 
exclusively in foam and drifted sediment, 
the redhorse, quillback or bony carp, and 
all the various tribes of the sucker species 
suck on logs, fallen trees, etc.; in fact, on 
any bulky article suspended in the water, 
on the bottoms of boats, etc. The sounds 
are easily distinguishable, the foam suckers 
making a nois somewhat resembling that 
made by a hog drinking swill, while the log 
or timber suckers make a distinct crack¬ 
ing, or thumping, noise. The redhorse 
makes a great deal more noise than any 
other kind of fish. He can be heard on 
still nights a distance of 200 to 300 yards 
along the river. 

T. H. McKinley, Wheatland, Ind. 

Say to Mr. T. F. Covert that the mysteri¬ 
ous sound he heard was a sucker, feeding. 
Some years ago I was fishing in the Au¬ 
glaize river, near where a log had lodged, 
above which a lot of drift had gathered, 
consisting of small pieces of bark, sticks, 
rotten wood, leaves and foam. Hearing 
that peculiar sound I soon located it and 
noticed that small particles of drift and 
foam about 2 or 3 inches square, rose each 
time. While I was watching, a neighbor 
came along with a gun and I called his at¬ 
tention to the disturbance. He was as 
much puzzled as I was. After watching it 
for some time he concluded he would try 
his rifle. He took careful aim and fired. 
In a few moments a large sucker floated 
out, with part of his head gone. If the 
listener is close he will notice a peculiar 
sucking sound accompaning the tapping Mr. 
Covert describes. 

D. W., Delphos, Ohio. 

I have often heard the sound described 
by Mr. Covert, when fishing for bass, 
which, by the way, is usually after dark, 
when the water is smooth and no noise is 
heard except what is made in the canoe. 
In paddling along by a lily bed I once heard 
the sucking, or picking, sound he said came 
from the drift stuff under the uprooted 
tree, and on investigating with a lantern I 
found that the noise was made by a black 
bass, with his nose just out of water, suck¬ 
ing flies off the edge of the leaves. When 
I hear that “gnashing of teeth’’ I forthwith 
send my white miller on its mission of al¬ 
lurement and am usually rewarded by a 
click, click, that sends a thrill along my 
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spine, even to-day when the ice is on all 
the waters. 

E. C. Frost, South Framingham, Mass. 

There are 4 kinds of fishes that make the 
same noise as a woodpecker, namely, the 
sucker, the redhorse, the carp and the buffa¬ 
lo. They get under a boom, bark, a barge, 
etc., and cause the noise by sucking. How¬ 
ever, I have noticed that their tappings arc 
slower than a woodpecker’s. That is one 
way these fishes feed. I have had a 
good chance to know as I have seen them 
with half their bodies out under a house¬ 
boat and have heard the constant tap¬ 
ping. Some old rivermen claim they 
even pull the calking out of barges. 

Albert Roberge, San Francisco, Cal. 

In answer to Mr. Covert, in March Rec¬ 
reation, I have heard that peculiar sound 
he speaks of, and have always found it to 
be made by the fish called sucker. If Mr. 
Covert were here and would take a run 
over the logs stored in the different bays 
on Black river he would find many oppor¬ 
tunities to see and hear for himself. He 
would see suckers swimming alongside a log 
striking it with their mouth, thus produc¬ 
ing the sound he spoke of. They swim on 
their sides while feeding among logs, and 
on their backs under driftwood. 

Frank Schaller, La Crosse, Wis. 

I used to fish a great deal and one day 
I was attracted by the same kind of noise 
described by Mr. T. F. Covert in March 
Rtcreation. I investigated and found the 
noise came from just such a place as he 
describes. I watched a while and then 
dropping my baited hook where I saw the 
disturbance, I pulled out a large sucker. 
Whenever I saw a similar agitation 
going on thereafter I dropped my hook and 
pulled out another sucker. In time I caught 
9. I have seen the same thing a great 
many times since. 

N. H. Uttie, Elmwood, Wis. 

The peculiar noise Mr. T. F. Covert 
heard under the. foam, dirt, etc., in Little 
Beaver creek was caused by the common 
sucker. While I do not favor shooting fish, 
if Mr. Covert will take his gun next sum¬ 
mer and shoot at the place where the move¬ 
ment of foam and the noise are I think he 
will get a sucker. I do not know why 
suckers do this, but think they are feeding. 

I find the noise they make is similar to 
that made by placing the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth and removing it forcibly. 

J. Drueg, Elgin, Minn. 

The sound referred to by Mr. T. F. 
Covert in March Recreation was proba¬ 
bly made by a turtle of some kind. I have 
several times heard similar sounds near old 
logs or where drift had collected and. on 
investigating, I have found one or more 


snapping turtles (Emysaurus serpentina) 
frolicking around and feasting on the in¬ 
sects which gather about such places. 

C. C. Manley, Milton, Vt. 

In March Recre^vtion Mr. T. F. Covert 
says he would like to know the cause of the 
pecking he heard while fishing. I have 
had simijar experience and on investigating 
I found it to be the work of squirrels. Have 
since been told it was so. It attracted my 
attention while camping last summer and I, 
like Mr. Covert, thought it was a wood¬ 
pecker. F. B. T., Syracuse, N. Y. 

to the tapping described by Mr. 
T. F. Covert, I have heard a sound similar 
to It and on investigation I have found it 
was made by turtles, feeding. They swim 
under moss, weeds, or such debris as Mr. 
Covert describes, with just the end of nose 
out of water, and snap at bugs, flies, etc.. 
With a decided snapping sound. 

Geo. E. Blackford, Algona, Iowa. 

_ The noise Mr. Covert heard was made bv 
Carman carp sucking the scum on top of 
the water and around logs, driftwood, etc. 
1 have speared them in the act and have 
dropped a hook in their mouths. If Mr. 
Covert will be quiet while watching them 
he will often see their round yellow mouths 
taking the scum. 

F. D. Gardner, Brodhead, Wis. 

If Mr. T. F. Covert will watch closely the 
next time he goes near that driftwood I 
think he will find that the tapping sound 
he mentions is made by suckers or red- 
horse feeding on the old driftwood. 

I- N. Hardy, Central City, Colo. 

Say to Mr. T. F. Covert that those 
strange sounds he heard while fishing in 
Little Beaver creek are caused by suckers 
feeding on the moss and sediment that ad¬ 
here to the drift. 

Levi Ballard, Paonia, Colo. 

The noise that mystified Mr. Covert was 
made by a fish of the sucker variety. 

J. L. Whinery, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


MURDEROUS CROWS. 

In February Recreation someone asks if 
any reader knows the habits of crows. In 
Indiana we have many crows. I am not a 
friend of the black thief, as we call them, 
because they steal the bait that we use to 
trap minks and skunks. Crows are wise 
and cunning. They are fond of young 
squirrels, birds and rabbits. I was brought 
up on a farm near heavy woods, where I 
could learn the habits of crows. I have 
seen an old female crow find a squirrel’s 
nest with the young in it and catch 
them. She would stick her head in 
the nest, take them out, and feed 
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them to her young crows. I have seen a 
crow find a young bird on the ground, that 
was unable to fly, kill it, carry it off 
somewhere and eat it. I have also found 
old rabbits that had been killed by crows. 

1 once tracked a rabbit out in a stubble field 
and found where it had made a place in a 
bunch of grass to sit in through the day. 
Later the same rabbit was caught and killed 
by crows, and all that was left were the 
bones to tell the story of Mister Rabbit. I 
have found many such cases in hunting 
rabbits. 

H. C. Beahler, Rosland, Ill. 


BREEDING PUR-BEARERS. 

Can beaver, otter, marten, fisher and 
mink be bred in captivity? Would I be 
successful if I should corral about 500 
acres, with creek running through the 
tract from a neighboring lake, put each 
species in a separate enclosure, so each 
woulc^have a share of the creek, and give 
them their liberty? Would you advise me 
to®keep the males from all the above or 
from any one of them? If I kill off 2-3 of 
the males each year would it be safe to let 
the remainder run at large among the fe¬ 
males? 

H. F. Shipley, Storlie, N, D. 

ANSWER. 

The animals named can be bred in cap¬ 
tivity; but no man has yet found a way to 
breed them at a profit. Not being a 
prophet, I can not say whether you would 
be successful or not in attempting to breed 
fur-bearing animals on a tract of 500 acres. 
The only way to find out is to try it. Dur¬ 
ing the season of bearing and rearing young 
the females should be kept separate from 
the males. At other times there would be 
no danger in allowing the 2 sexes to run 
together.— Editor. 


FLIGHTS OF SNOWY OWLS. 

I saw in April Recreation a query from 
F. S. W., Elk Rapids, Mich., about the oc¬ 
currence of the flights of Arctic, or snowy, 
owls. These flights are probably due to 
storms of especial severity in the Northern 
regions. About 5 years ago a number of 
these owls were taken along the Hudson 
river and in the Northern part of this 
State and New Jersey. Some of these 
owls were said to fish in the Hudson river, 
diving for their prey like the osprey. This 
year the birds appear remarkably numer¬ 
ous. The New York Zoological Society 
has received specimens from Minnesota 
and Long Island to the number of 10. 
Probably the most remarkable flight on rec¬ 
ord was about 1850, when some 60 of these 
birds were said to have rested in the rig¬ 
ging of a ship in the North Atlantic ocean. 
This story I have on good authority, it 
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having been published in several standard 
works on natural history. 

T. Barbour, New York City. 


RODENTS EAT SHED HORNS. 

The inquiry in March Recreation by E. 
E. Munn regarding deer horns called to 
my mind several things I have noticed. 
In the spring of' 1880 I passed through 
a grove of juniper’ and mahogany 
trees covering about 20 acres, that 
had been the winter quarters of a 
bunch of mule deer. At that time I saw 
at least 30 pairs of horns. A few years 
later I passed over the same ground, and 
was surprised to find only 2 or 3 horns, 
and they were almost entirely eaten by 
rodents. Since then I have noticed that a 
pair of horns left in the woods will be 
eaten in a short time. As deer are less 
numerous in this locality than they were 
a few years ago, it is hard to find any horns 
in the woods that have lain there longer 
than a year. I saw one deer killed in No¬ 
vember with horns still in the velvet, and 
have seen a few deer carrying their old 
horns in April. 

S. R. O., Klamath Agency, Oregon. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

One day about noon I saw a peculiar 
object floating in the air a short distance 
away. It proved a large spider web, much 
resembling a parachute. About 3 feet be¬ 
low it was a spider, suspended by threads 
from the main body, which was about 2 
feet across. I followed it on a run for 
over half a mile, but it kept above my 
reach, sometimes only a few feet, and at 
others fully 50. Finally at the top of a 
hill overlooking the Chemung river at 
least 150 feet, I lost sight of the little ad¬ 
venturer and his balloon, as he floated out 
over the valley. If others of your readers 
have seen spider balloonists I should be 
glad to hear of it. 

J. B. Bray, Waverly, N. Y. 


Chicago.—The Illinois Audubon society is go¬ 
ing to strike a blow at the root of the fashion 
of wearing sea gulls and terns for hat decorations. 
The society has decided that moral suasion with 
the women is not effective, and that the people 
to get after are the dealers. Every millinery 
house in Chicago, wholesale and retail, is to be 
served with a notice that the selling of skins of 
gulls, terns and song birds is illegal under the law 
of Illinois. The name of each bird which it is 
forbidden to buy or sell will be given, in order 
that ignorance can not be pleaded as an excuse 
for law violation. A committee chosen by the 
directors of the society will visit the retail milli¬ 
ners, and after an inspection of the stocks will 
point out to responsible persons the birds which 
it is unlawful for them to sell. The committee 
will then request that the prohibited bird skins 
be returned to the supply house from which they 
were bought. If the merchants agree to do this 
they will avert prosecution.—Exchange. 
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Lorain, T. J. Bates, Elyria. 

Ottawa, Frank B. Shirley, Lakeside. 

Muskingum, Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

Scioto, J. F. Kelley, Portsmouth. 

Highland, Janies G. Lyle, ' Hillsboro. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row, Stam¬ 

ford. Ct. 

Harvey C. Went, xx Park St., Bridge¬ 
port, Ct. 

Fairfield. Samuel Waklee, Box V3. btratford. 
Litchfield, Dr. H.L. Ross, P. O. Box 100, Ca¬ 
naan, Ct. 

Middlesex, Sandford Brainerd, Ivoryton. 

New Haven, Wilbur E Beach, 318 Chapel Street, 

New Haven, Ct. 
“ D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth St., 

Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenxie, Norfolk. 

•* J. J. Bliclq Wrentham 

** S. W. Fuller, East Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone. 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NSW JERSEY. 

Mercer, Jos. Ashmore, 124 Taylor St., 

Trenton 

Mercer. Edw. Vanderbilt, Dentzville, 

Trenton. 

** Roland Mitchell, 739 Centre St., 

Trenton. 

Morris, Joseph Pellet, Pompton Plains. 

** Chas. W. Blake, Dover. 

** Francis £. Cook, Butler. 

** Calone Orr, Hibern^ 

Somerset, G. £. Morris. Somerville. 

Sussex, Isaac D. Williams, Branchville. 

Union, A. H. Miller, Cranford. 

C. M. Hawldns, Roselle. 

Warren, jt^te^Taraer, } 

Monmouth. Dory-Hunt, Wanague. 

HudMn, A. W. Letts, S> Newark St., 

Hoboken. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jefferson, John Noll, Sykesville. 

Perry, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

Warren. F. P. Sweet, Goodwill HilL 

** Nelson Holmes, Cornplanter. 

Juniata, Clifford Singer, Oakland Mills. 

” Ezra Phillips, McAlesterville. 

Venango, G. D. Benedict, Pleasantville. 

Potter Ita Murphy, Coudersport. 

•* Wiley Barrows, Austin. 

** Chas. Barrows, Austin. 

Crawford, Jasper Tillotson, Tillotson. 

*• Geo. T. Meyers, Titusville. 

“ T. B. Lamb. Buel. 

Cambria, W.H. Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave., 

Johnstown. 

Butler, F. J. Forquer, Murrinsville. 

.Allegheny, S.H. Allen, Natrona. 

Beaver, N. H. Covert, Beaver Falls. 

“ W. R. Keefer, “ 

McKean, C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

*• L. P. Fessenden, Granere. 

** Wm. Holringer, Sticknoy. 

Lack, Wm. Weir, Moosic. 

Carbon, AsaD. Hontz, East Mauch Chunk. 

Cumberland, J. C. Gill, Mechanicsburg. 

Wyoming, Cyrus Walter, Tunkhannock. 

Tioga, £. B. Beaumont, Jr^ Lawrenceville. 

” G.H. Simmons, Westhdd. 

Lycoming, Jas. J. Brennan, Oval. 

^ D. Kurtz, CammaL 

Delaware, Walter Lusson, Ardmore. 

Montgomery, L.C. Parsons. Academy. 

Bradford, Geo. B. Loop, Sa3rre. 

Clarion, Isaac Keener, New Mhlehem. 

Cameron, Harry Hemphill, Emporium. 

Clinton, M. C. Kepler, Renovo. 

Northumber- f G. W. Roher, 

land, I qos Anthracite St., Shamoldn. 

Elk, D. R. Lobaugh, Ridgway, 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 
Ottawa, \ W. H. Dunham. Drenthe. 
Kalamazoo, C. £. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass, Thomas Dewey, Dowaeiac. 

Hillsdale. C. A. Stone, Hillside. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J.H.Ogbum, South Hill. 

King William, N.H JMontague, Palls. 

Sm^he, I. M. Hughes, Chatham Hill. 

King & Queen, K. D. Bates, Newtown. 

Louisa, T.P. Harris, Applegrove. 

Henrico, W. J. Lynham, 412 W. Marshall 

Richmond. 

East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, Harrisonburg. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 

Fremont, Nelson Yamall, Dubois. 

Uinta, {I'.L-Plterson, }j»ckson. 

Carbon, Kirk Dyer, Medicine Bow. 

Laramie, Martin Breither, Cheyenne. 

LOCAL wardens IN TENNESSEE. 

Sumner, W. G. Harris, Gallatin. 

Stewart, John H. Lory, Bear Spring. 

Robertson, C. C. Bell, Springfield. 

Montgomery, P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, E. C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire, S. C. Ellis, Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, Lempster. 

** J. W. Davidson, Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland, Wm. J. Liddle, Box 281, Fair Haven 

Windsor, F. A. Tarbell, West Bridgewater. 

Orleans, E.G. Moulton, Derby Line. 

Essex, H. S. Lund, Granby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard, 12th Ave and 17th 

St.. Moline. 

Iroquois, J.L. Peacock, Sheldon. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, 

A. C. Cooper, Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascol, • Grand Mound. 

Pattawattamie, Dr. C. Engel, Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan, Tames West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN UTAH. 
Washington, . S.C. Goddard. New Harmony. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albert Lea, Minn., H. A. Morgan, Rear Warden. 
Angelica, N. Y., C. A. Lathrop, “ 

Augusta, Mont., H. Sherman, 

Austin, Minn., G. F. Baird, ** 

Austin, Pa., W.S. Warner, “ 

Boston, Mass., Capt. W. I. Stone, “ 

Buffalo. N. Y., H. C. Gardiner, ** 

Cammal, Pa., B. A. Ovenshire. “ 

Charlestown, N. H., W. M. Buswell, “ 

Cheyenne, Wyo., J. Hennessy, ** 

Cincinnati, Otiio, B.W. Morris, “ 

Coudersport, Pa., 1 . L. Murphy, “ 

Cresco, Iowa., J, L. Platt, “ 

Davis. W.Va., T. Heltzen, “ 

Dowagiac, Mich., W. F. Hoyt, “ 

East Mauch Chunk,Pa., E. F. Pry, “ 

Evansville, Ind., F. M. Gilbert, 

Fontanet, Ind.. W. H. Perry, •* 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., W. L. Waltemarth “ 

Great Falls, Mont., J. M. Gaunt. “ 

Heron Lake, Minn., K. C. Buckeye, “ 

Hollidaysb’g, Pa., H. D. Hewit. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Hunter Wood. “ 

Indianapolis, Ind^ Joseph E. Bell, , ‘‘ 

t erome, Ariz., Dr. L. A. Hawkins, * 

ohnsonburg. Pa., W. J. Stebbins. 

Lalispell, Mont., fohn Eakright, * 

Keene, N. H., F. P. Beedle, 

Kin^sher, Okla., A. C. Ambrose, ' 


Lake Co., Ind., Dr. R. C. Mackey, Rear Warden. 
Loganpsort.Ind., £. B. McConnell, “ 

Ludington, Mich., G. R. Cartier, “ 

Mechanicsburg, Pa., Dr. J H. Swartz, 

Minturn. Cole., A. B. Walter, ** 

New Albany, Ind., Dr. J. F. Weathers, ** 

New Bethlehem. Pa., Isaac Keener, “ 

Penn Yan, N. Y., Dr. H. R. PhilHps, 

Princeton, Ind., H. A. Yeager, “ 

Reynoldsville, Pa., C. F. Hoffman, “ 

Ridgway, Pa., T. J. Maxwell, " 

Ro^ester, N. Y., C. H. McChesney 
St. Paul, Minn., O. T. Denny, 

St. Thomas, OnL, L. J. Hall, “ 

Schenectady, N. Y, J. W. Furnside. “ 

Seattle, Wash., M. Kelly, 

Syracuse, N. Y., C. C. Truesdell, 

Terre Haute, Ind., C. F. Thiede, “ 

The Dalles, Ore., C. B. Cushing, “ 

Walden, N. Y., J. R. Hays. 

Wichita, Kas., Gerald volic, *• 

Winona, Minn., C. M. Morse, ** 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number: 

Syracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport P'ire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles. 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 
goods. 

Blair Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y.Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 1528 
Arapahoe St., Denver Col. 

James Acheson, Talbot St.. St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Sporti^goods. 

Jespersen a Hines, 10 Park Place, New York City. 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 


W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 72d street, New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street, New York 
City. 


A. A. Anderson, C E. 38fh street, New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street. New York 
City. 

E. S. lowne, care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 

yoke. Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street. Defiance, Ohio. 


Gen. T. F. Pierson, 20 W. szd street. New York 
City. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 15 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Maple street, Kinnton, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street. Flushing, L. 1 . 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ilk 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 sth avenue. New York 

City. 

H. Williams, P. O. Box 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 


Lorenzo Blacksfone, Norwich, Conn. 


A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 
G. S. Edgell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Lake, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2nd, Fernandina, Fla. 

Morris Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla, 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. Stanford Brown. 241 South 5th street, Reading, Pa. 
W. H. Smith, Bryn, Mawr, Pa. 

E. B. Smith, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don't they join? Will some¬ 
one please take a club and wake them up? 
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SENATOR HOAR WORKS WITH US. 

Washington, D. C 

Editor Recreation: 

I have your letter transmitting to me 
copies of 6 resolutions adopted by the 
League of American Sportsmen at its an¬ 
nual meeting, and I have given them my 
careful attention. I shall do my best to 
comply with the desire of your League that 
the destruction of our wild animals, such 
as elk, moose, buffalo and antelope, be pre¬ 
vented. I shall also do my best to prevent 
their destruction, extermination and slaugh¬ 
ter by leagues of sportsmen. I have 
no respect whatever for the pursuit of 
birds, and gentle, harmless wild creatures, 
like deer and antelope, as they strive to 
escape their nersecutors, with broken wings 
and legs, hunted with dogs, and tortured 
with deadly fear, which, I suppose, is the 
cruelest torture of which animal nature is 
capable. I hope that the animals will not 
be suppressed and that the sportsmen will. 

Geo. F. Hoar. 

The resolutions which Senator Hoar re¬ 
fers to were printed in April Recrea¬ 
tion, so that my readers are already famib 
iar with them. Senator Hoar is well 
known to all reading Americans as a staunch 
friend of the birds and wild animals. His 
objections to the methods of sportsmen are 
well taken, and his opoosition to the kill¬ 
ing of birds and animals under the name of 
sport is shared by many thousands of good 
people. I, however, recognize the fact that 
it is impossible to abolish the use of fire¬ 
arms as an adjunct of outdoor recreation. 
It is impossible to entirely stop the killing 
of birds and animals as an adjunct of 
sport. We have greatly reduced the kill¬ 
ing, and that is what the League of Ameri¬ 
can Sportsmen was organized for. We 
have almost totally wiped out the brutal 
side hunt which prevailed so generally up 
to a few years ago. We have nearly 
stopped the sale of game. We have abol¬ 
ished the millinery traffic in the plumage 
of song and insectivorous birds. We have 
shortened the season of killing in nearly 
all the States, and have, in many States, 
limited the number of birds and animals 
which any man may kill in a day. There¬ 
fore the venerable Massachusetts Senator 
must agree that the League has done a 
great work, and thus far must approve it. 
In fact, he has told me in private conver^- 
tion that he does approve it. We are in¬ 
debted to him for supporting nearly every 
measure which the League has put forward 
for the protection of birds and wild ani¬ 
mals; and while we can not agree with his 
radical views as to prohibiting all killing, 
we value him and honor him for what he 


has done in our behalf and in behalf of the 
wild creatures he so dearly loves.— Editor. 


WHAT A MONTANA MAN SAYS OF THE 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

J. M. Gaunt has returned from Indianapolis, 
where he represented Montana at the annual con¬ 
vention of the League of American Sportsmen. 
Mr. Gaunt reports a most enjoyable trip and 
session of the League, and returns a much more 
enthusiastic member of the League than ever 
before. 

“Although I have been a member of the 
Lea^e several years,” he said, "I never before 
realized how great and powerful an organization 
it is. It has had a remarkable growth in mem¬ 
bership in the past year and it is a g;reat power 
in shaping needed legislation for the protection 
of game of all kinds, song birds, and insectivor¬ 
ous birds. 

“The matters of probably the greatest interest 
to Montana sportsmen on which the ^ague took 
action were concerning the deportation of the 
Cree Indians to their native land, Canada, the 
project of making all forest reservations game 
preserves, and the adoption of a resolution, call¬ 
ing on the Indian department to direct that no 
Indian shall be permitted to leave a reservation 
bearing arms. 

“One of the most interesting features - of the 
meeting was the reports of progress made in the 
enforcement of the Lacey game law. Dr. Palmer, 
who is in charge of this enforcement, requests 
all sportsmen to notify him by telegraph of anv 
violation of the law, ^ and on receipt of such 
notice he immediately instructs the United States 
marshal who can most easil]^ do so to confiscate 
the game illegally killed, shipped or stored, and 
to arrest those violating the law. 

“Action of the League that was particularly 
gratifying to the Western delegates was the de¬ 
cision that the next meeting, to be held next 
February, shall be in St. Paul. Each year the 
meeting place is moving Westward, and we may 
in time get it to Montana.—Great Falls, Mont, 
Tribune. 

I am sending out from my home 40 or 50 
circular letters to my sportsmen friends in 
able replies to some of them. I expect to 
have the application of our representative 
in the State Legislature, Mr. Hagenbuch, 
in a day or 2. We intend if possible to 
enroll 200 names in this county. We have 
set our mark high, but we want to make 
this the best protected county in the United 
States. Mr. Gleason will help us. 

A. C. Thatcher, Urbana, Ohio. 


THE LEAGUE DID IT. 

There are a lot of pot hunters in Johh- 
sonburg. Pa., who for many years have 
held a side hunt about Thanksgiving time. 
Some months ago a good sportsman in that 
town stirred up others of his kind and sent 
in 41 applications for membership in the 
League. A local chapter was organized and 
Leag^ue posters were put up throughout 
the county. League literature was liberally 
circulated among .the pot hunters, and the 
result is that the customary Thanksgiving 
side hunt was cut out last year. Yet the 
editor of the A. D. G. H. predicted 4 years 
ago that this League would not “accomplish 
any important achievement.” 


FORESTRY. 


KDITBO BY DR. B. B. FERNOW, 

Director of the New York School of Forestry, Cornell University, assisted by Dr. John C. Gifford of the 

institudon. 

It takes thirty years to grow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy It. 


THE FOREST, FISH AND GAME COMMISSION. 

The annual report for igro of the New 
York State Forest Coitnmission was issued 
some time ago from the Government printer 
at Albany. The report of the Commission 
itself is brief, not quite 3 pages, 
but is supplemented by reports of the su¬ 
perintendent of. forests, and a lengthy ex¬ 
tract from the report of the assistant 
superintendent. 

The matter of most interest in the Com¬ 
mission’s report is its' reference to “exten¬ 
sive experiments in tree planting, made by 
the Commission, which have shown that 
at a remarkably small expense these barren 
places can in time be replaced by a health¬ 
ful and valuable forest growth.” 

Anyone consulting the reports of the 
superintendent of forests and of his as¬ 
sistant superintendent contained in the same 
volume, will smile at the basis for the 
statement of the Commission. For there 
we read, that the “extensive experiments” 
carried on by the Commission consisted in 
the planting in the Catskills of 6,000 little 
seedlings of pine and spruce, a gift of the 
New York State College of Forestry, which, 
with the greatest stretching, could not cover 
more than 4 acres of ground, and which 
were planted by the assistant superintend¬ 
ent and his assistant with a few friends at a 
“planting bee.” 

No wonder that under such conditions, 
the plant material a present, the labor gra¬ 
tuitous, the expense was small. 

The College of Forestry has for 3 years 
been engaged in this kind of planting, has 
planted 150 acres of brush and waste land 
besides 105 acres of cut-over land, and set 
out altogether over 230,000 seedlings; has 
large nurseries established to furnish the 
plant material and has sold to the Com¬ 
mission 420,000 seedlings to continue its ex¬ 
periments. The cost of planting seedlings 
can hardly be kept below $6 to $10 an acre, 
although by sowing the cost may be con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

The condemnation of the wood alcohol or 
acetic acid industry, which the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission indulges in, while 
advocating the cutting of spruce for w’ood 
pulp, is, to say the least, inconsistent. If 
the industry is a nuisance, it will be proper 
to condemn it; but to suppress it ^cause it 
uses small hardwoods is peculiar. The 
wood alcohol manufacturer is to the hard¬ 
wood industry what the paper pulp 
manufacturer is to the softwood industry. 
Both use or can use small stuffy and it is the 


utilization of the small stuff resulting from 
cleanings and thinnings and limbage in gen¬ 
eral that makes forestry at all i)Ossible. 
The dry distillation of wood, which is also 
the modern method of charcoal manufac¬ 
ture, is an industry that needs encourage¬ 
ment and extension in proper direction. It 
does no injury to the forest; in fact, it is 
essential for the utilization of forest rub¬ 
bish. It is right to restrict all industries 
which are a nuisance and which actually 
do damage; but to single out the acid fac¬ 
tory, the necessary and highly utilitarian 
concomitant of the hardwood industry, 
is most erratic and unjust. To recommend 
the preservation of our forests for indus¬ 
trial purposes on one page and then to 
summarily condemn the manufacture of 
charcoal, wood alcohol, pyroligneous and 
acetic acid, etc., on another is a most in¬ 
consistent position. 

The Commission recommends in one 
place that “scientific conservative forestry” 
be applied to the Adirondack forest, and in 
another recommends the “prevention of the 
cutting of hardwoods for commercial pur¬ 
poses.” If this is forestn^, it would be 
as well to leave the constitutional amend¬ 
ment preventing all cutting just as it is, 
for an indefinite period of time. The prac¬ 
tice of forestry under such circumstances 
would be little better than poor lumbering, 
and worse than the let-alone policy which 
is now in force. It seems a pity, also, to 
prevent the cutting of hardwoods for 
“commercial purposes,” and not for any 
other purpose, if there is any. 

Perhaps the Commission ^s overlooked 
the recommendations of the working plan of 
Township No. 40, made for the Commission 
by the Bureau of Forestry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
working plan recommends the cutting of 
softwoods down to certain diameter limits, 
for purposes of revenue making, but with 
silvicultural accompaniments. It also recom¬ 
mends the “utilization of all mature and 
defective hardwoods,” whenever it can be 
done profitably, and suggests the construc¬ 
tion of a mill, a dam, a railroad and acid 
and other factories, if need be, to aid in 
the process of judicious utilization. In fact, 
the report concedes that the better prac¬ 
tice would be to remove the hardwoods 
first and the softwoods afterward. 

Well meaning people often shed tears 
needlessly over what appears to be denuda¬ 
tion. It is often a good plan to cut the 
forest and burn over the soil in places 
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where large masses of duff have accumu¬ 
lated. This duff, undecomposed, is me¬ 
chanically unable to start a healthy crop of 
coniferous seedlings. It is often necessary 
to expose the mineral soil to insure re¬ 
generation. It is only in particular por¬ 
tions, which are necessary for protective 
purposes, that this process of treatment 
would be detrimental, as on all the moun¬ 
tain tops, rough mountain sides and lake 
shores, which should perhaps be left un¬ 
touched. 

The truth of the whole matter is, appar¬ 
ently, that neither the Commission, the 
Legislature, nor the people of the State of 
New York know just what they want in 
reference to the Adirondacks, and the ad¬ 
vice of the Governor recommending caution 
until a definite policy can be evolved is 
good. Nothing is more detrimental to the 
practice of forestry than constant change 
and uncertainty. After a definite policy is 
once decided on, then the proper move 
would be to stick to it in spite of public 
opinion, and to take the money used in the 
publication of voluminous, beautifully illus¬ 
trated reports for the employment of a 
trained, well organized body of professional 
foresters, not merely natives of the region 
in which they are to work, to put this policy 
into execution, in spite of what hotel men, 
campers, guides, hunters or other individ¬ 
uals may think. The preserve belongs to 
the whole people of the State of New 
York, who have paid for it by taxation, 
and not to the few who live or go there. 


NEWSPAPER PAP. 

The New York Herald for Sunday, Feb¬ 
ruary 23, contained the* following interest¬ 
ing note: 

“New York State has given deep offense 
to the Italians, and to persons of English 
birth living in this city, and it is said the 
matter has been, or will be, called to the 
attention of the 2 foreign governments. 
The offense was committed in the last re¬ 
port of the Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission. 

“In an article written by Dr. John Gif¬ 
ford on ‘European Forest Scenes,* refer¬ 
ence is made to the science of forestry in 
various countries. The Italian residents 
of New York take great offense at what is 
considered an uncalled-for attack on their 
home government. Referring to Italy, Dr. 
Gifford said: ‘The people of Italy are, on 
the whole, good; but the government is 
bad.’ 

“It is asserted that this matter has been 
robbed of its lack of importance by the fact 
that it has been made an official document 
by the State of New York. The Italians, 
however, do not know just what action to 


take, as their representative is accredited 
to the United States and has nothing to do 
with the State Government. On the other 
hand. New York State can not well be 
called to account in a matter of this sort 
from Washington. 

“Englishmen have a special grievance 
against Dr. Gifford. He seems to believe 
that the sons of old England are a de¬ 
generate lot. Referring to them he has 
said: 

“‘With the destruction of the forests in 
England have gone the stalwart men who 
once worked in them, to be replaced by the 
factory hand, knock-kneed, weak-lunged and 
sallow. Judging from what I saw during 
a recent visit to the big towns of England, 
I should say that England could better af¬ 
ford to pay $100,000,000 for foreign wood 
than to lose the broad shouldered and mus¬ 
cular men who once worked in her forests.* 

“Thus far Dr. Gifford has not been called 
to account and has volunteered no expla¬ 
nation of the remarks.** 

The above was probably written to fill an 
aching void. Dr. Gifford has volunteered 
no explanation because none is needed to 
the person who reads his article with any 
degree of care. To call' the “Italian people 
good and the government bad*’ is, indeed, a 
peculiar offense. The writer of the news¬ 
paper squib forgot to notice that the offense 
to England was quoted from an article by 
an Englishman, for which he received a 
prize in England. 

THE PRESIDENT ON FOREST PRESERVA¬ 
TION. 

While there is still among the public 
at large a considerable misconception of 
what forestry and forest preservation 
involve, as is evidenced by the un¬ 
warranted attacks on the methods of the 
College of Forestry in managing its 
demonstration forest, President Roosevelt, 
in his annual message, put the matter in 
such simple and thoroughly intelligent 
words that everybody should learn them 
by heart: 

“The fundamental idea of forestry is the 
perpetuation of forests by use. Forest pro¬ 
tection is not an end of itself; it is a means 
to increase and sustain the resources of our 
country and the industries which depend 
on them.” 

No word of comment is needed 


Investigation shows that the Northern 
dwarf mistletoe is common on the black 
spruce in the Adirondacks. It is para¬ 
sitic, causes deformity of the tree and 
in the aggregate does considerable dam¬ 
age. The large bunches which it causes 
are called witches* brooms, 



PURE AND IMPURE FOODS. 

*^ Hnkai a Mam Eats He IsP 
Edited by C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D. 

Author of “On Citraconic, Itaconic and Mesaconic Acids,” “Fish as Food,” etc. 


LILY BULBS EATEN BY CHINESE. 

Thoup^h we are accustomed to consider 
lilies as plants for ornamental value only, 
the bulbs and flowers of several species 
have long been used as articles of food by 
the Chinese and other orientals. Of these, 
Lilium glehni forms the chief vegetable 
diet of the Ainu, an aboriginal tribe now 
confined to the islands of Hokaido, but 
Lilium iigrinum and Lilium concolor pul- 
chelium are the 2 species most commonly 
cultivated by the Chinese as articles of 
food. A recent investigator found the 
bulbs of Lilium parrum in use by the 
Washoe Indians of Nevada, and those of 
Lilium pardalinum in use by Indians of 
Northern California. 

From the early part of December to the 
latter part of August, according to a re¬ 
cent report made by Blasdale to the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, there are found 
in the Chinese markets of San Francisco 
the bulbs of a species of Lilium which 
greatly resemble those of the well known 
Lilium auratum. These are sold at 10 to 
20 cents a pound. They are all imported 
from Canton. The bulbs have proved iden¬ 
tical with the ones sold by nurserymen un¬ 
der the name of Lilium browniu This is 
apparently the only species sold by the 
Chinese merchants, as a large number of 
bulbs purchased at different times and 
from different dealers have invariably 
yielded plants corresponding to this spe¬ 
cies. Unfortunately the bulbs are often in¬ 
fested with mites, which, either primarily 
or secondarily, cause the death of the plant 
before it perfects its flowers. From a col¬ 
lection of over 100 bulbs only 10 perfect 
flowers were secured. 

What seems to be the same species may 
also be obtained in a dry form throughout 
the year, and both this and the fresh bulbs 
are known under the name of “pak hop.” 

The dried bulbs, as shown by analyses, 
contain some 10 per cent, water, 5.6 per 
cent, protein, 63 per cent, starch, and small 
quantities of ash, etc. The fresh bulbs 
purchased in San Francisco contained 
much more water, and correspondingly 
smaller quantities of nutrients. 

The Chinese regard lily bulbs more as a 
delicacy than as a standard article of diet, 
and the customary price is considerably 
above that of other vegetables in common 
use by them. It is said that they are re¬ 
garded by the Japanese as an especially 
desirable food for invalids and convales¬ 
cents. When used for this purpose the 


bulbs are only slightly cooked and are 
eaten with sugar. The bulbs sold in San 
Francisco, as far as was observed, were 
nearly devoid of the bitter principle which 
is reported to occur in several species of 
Lilium, When simply boiled, they formed 
a palatable food, and Blasdale believes 
that Americans would soon become ac¬ 
customed to their use. The cultural 
conditions favorable to the production 
of Lilium hrownii or -of some of the 
other edible species are not difficult to find 
in our own country, though it is doubtful 
whether they can be grown as cheaply as 
our other commonly cultivated vegetables. 
One valuable feature of the bulbs is the 
case with which they may be dried, the 
resulting product being quite as acceptable 
as the fresh bulbs. The value of lilies as 
ornamental plants under present conditions 
will doubtless prevent their extended use 
as food in this country. 

Another unusual vegetable substance 
largely used as a flavoring ingredient by 
the Chinese consists of the dried flowers of 
Hemerocallis fulvOy the day lily of our 
American gardens. This substance is 
known as “kara cham t’soi,” or the “gold- 
needle vegetable.” The flowers of Lilium 
hulbiferum and Hemerocallis graminea are 
also used as food by the Chinese. The 
dried flower petals contain some 10 per 
cent, protein and some 56 per cent, carbo¬ 
hydrates. When judged by their composi¬ 
tion, they are seen to possess a fairly high 
food value. They are used, however, rath¬ 
er as a condiment than as an article of diet. 


THE BLUEBERRY INDUSTRY. 

Although from the earliest Colonial 
times the blueberry has been highly prized 
as an article of food, little attention has 
been given to the systematic exploitation 
of this fruit. In many regions of the 
Northern and Eastern United States, par¬ 
ticularly in New England, New York, 
Michigan and the mountains of Pennsylva¬ 
nia and West Virginia, there are thousands 
of acres of land which are worthless for 
ordinary agricultural purposes. After the 
pine is removed from such lands, an abun¬ 
dant growth of blueberry bushes, alders, 
poplars, grey birches and spireas springs 
up. It is believed that by proper manage¬ 
ment of these natural blueberry fields large 
areas may be made to yield a handsome 
profit to their owners, and furnish employ¬ 
ment to a large number of people. 

At the present time these lands, for the 
most part, are considered public property, 
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and irresponsible persons, recognizing the 
fact that the blueberry crop is more abun¬ 
dant on young bushes which spring up 
after a fire, recklessly burn over vast areas, 
thus destroying valuable forests for their 
own selfish ends. As described by Pro¬ 
fessor Munson, of the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the method of har¬ 
vesting blueberries is somewhat as follows: 

Ihe land is divided into several tracts, 
each of which is leased to some respon¬ 
sible party who assumes the whole care of 
burning, keeping off trespassers, harvest¬ 
ing and marketing the fruit. The owner 
receives, as rental, one-half cent a quart 
for all the fruit gathered. The pickers re¬ 
ceive to 3 cents a quart; those who 
lease the land and haul the fruit to the 
canning factory, or to the station for ship¬ 
ment, one-half to one cent a quart; the 
rating being determined, in accordance 
with the market value, by the firm which 
handles the product. The fruit is all 
canned or shipped by one firm, which pays 
the royalty to the owner. 

Eveiy year a certain section of each 
lease is burned over. This burning must 
be done early in the spring, before the soil 
becomes dry; otherwise the fire goes too 
deep, the humus is burned from the 
ground and most of the bushes are killed. 
Many hundred acres on what should be the 
best part of the “barrens,” as the blueberry 
lands are termed, have thus been ruined 
Each section is burned every third year 

By far the largest proportion of the fruit 
is taken to the factories for canning. 
Early in the season, however, before the 
factories are opened, a considerable quan¬ 
tity is shipped, usually in quart boxes, to 
the larger cities, for use while fresh. With 
the exception of currants *and gooseberries, 
blueberries will stand rough handling bet¬ 
ter, and will keep longer than other small 
fruits. 

All the early fruit is picked by hand, and 
only the ripe berries are gathered. Later 
in the season, particularly on “old burns,” 
that is, on areas which have not been 
burned over in some time, but which are 
to be burned the next year, the fruit is 
gathered with a blueberry rake. This is an 
implement somewhat similar to the cran¬ 
berry rake in use on Cape Cod, and may 
be likened to a dustpan, the bottom of 
which is composed of stiff, parallel wire 
rods. The fruit may be gathered much 
more quickly and more cheaply by means 
of the rake. The bushes are, however, se¬ 
riously injured by the treatment. In no 
case should the rake be used in gathering 
high bush blueberries. As the berries are 
gathered they are passed through a fanning 
mill before being sent to the canning fac¬ 
tory; and again at the factory, they are 
submitted to a stronger winnowing. This 
is usually the only preparation necessary. 


ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

GERTRUDE F. LYNCH. 

By whatever route you cross the con¬ 
tinent, be sure that special attractions in 
the way of scenery will make the trip mem¬ 
orable; but it is safe to say that if you 
select the Canadian Pacific in preference 
to others, you will never regret the choice. 
Railroad traveling is, as a general thing, 
but a necessary evil between 2 certain 
goods—the place of departure and the place 
of destination. This general rule finds its 
notable exception on the Canadian Pacific, 
where the traveling itself is the all impor¬ 
tant consideration and the points of arrival 
and departure sink into insignificance, for 
all impressions and memories are for the 
time being blotted out by those created by 
the stupendous spectacles offered in this 
means of transit. 

We, as representatives of Recreation, 
boarded the cars of the C. P. R., at Van¬ 
couver. We were scenery-sated, for we 
had already crossed the continent and had 
spent weeks amid the marvels of the world. 
We believed that nothing could arouse our 
calloused sensibilities; we were sure we 
had not a thrill left in our whole nervous 
outfit. We did, however, look about the 
spacious car with its soft upholstery of 
restful color, note the quiet deftness of 
the attaches, as we were conducted to our 
section, and the general neatness of detail 
with satisfaction. One can easily exhaust 
one's power of enjoyment, but appeals to 
personal comfort are rarely made in vain. 
We determined, in the manner of blase 
travelers that, if we felt so inclined, we 
should ignore alluring prospectuses and 
turn our backs on the well advertised at¬ 
tractions of the route in order to enjoy 
the comfort and repose of our temporary 
home. No such inclination assailed us.- 
Scarcely had the train left the station when 
the passengers began to leave the sleeper to 
seek the observation car in the rear. A few 
remained to keep us company, but they 
were soon dragged away by enthusiastic 
friends. We were the last to go, and fol¬ 
lowing the example of the late comers, we 
remained the last. No one, I am sure, on 
that memorable trip displayed greater en¬ 
thusiasm or has shown more unflagging 
zeal in reminiscence. 

Through stupendous gorges, at the edges 
of canyons so deep that the head swims 
looking down, scaling mountains tipped 
with the everlasting snow, panting up 
grades so steep that 2 and 3 engines 
were brought into use, along the brink of 
yawning gulches magnificently colored, in 
gloomy snow sheds, reminders of the win¬ 
ters' wrath, we pursued our way. Words 
are inadequate to describe, they can merely 
suggest or perhaps invite. Nature, in this 
part of the world, has been generous in her 
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wrath. Chasms and steeps, ice and snow, 
rugged peaks and bottomless pits are here 
in abundance, with sullen grays, alluring 
greens and dazzling whites. She has flung 
ner challenge to man, and man, bit by bit, 
here a little and there a little, has subtly 
and persistently enclosed her threats with 
the ring of his achievement—this ring the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It is an achieve¬ 
ment to be proud of! An achievement to 
be seen and admired. 

Even to our feminine minds, untrained in 
technicalities, the engineering feat of car¬ 
rying this road through and over these 
mountain fastnesses was awesome. Never 
for a second did we experience a feeling 
of instability or of physical dread. We 
felt as safe there on the brinks of precipi¬ 
tous cliffs as we did later on the rolling 
prairies. 

Strength and skill are not the only quali¬ 
ties displayed by the makers of this road. 
Everywhere is shown a keen appreciation 
of its artistic possibilities. This is noted 
particularly in the locations chosen for the 
wayside inns where our meals were taken, 
during the first day and a half of our 
journey. At these places the train remains 
half or ^ of an hour, as need be. We 
were ushered into flower-decked rooms 
where big open fires took the chill from 
the mountain air and even the scenery 
was forgotten for a little while as we 
gathered about the hospitably filled tables. 
The prairies come just in time. One could 
not stand the strain of this wonderful 
journey too long. We left Banff at 
night, and when we awoke we were on 
the plains, as in music the composer puts 
the bars of rest after the succession of 
stormy harmonies. Approaching from the 
West, Banff is really the climax of the 
journey. From the East it is promise of that 
which is to come. It has been made mem¬ 
orable recently by the visit of the Royal 
Couple, but it needs no royal approval to 
emphasize its attractions. Towering rnoun- 
tains enclose it as a gem is imbedded in its 
matrix. There are charming walks and 
drives, scenery which suggests Chamounix 
in the Alps—that most beautiful Swiss vil¬ 
lage; an hotel with every possible comfort 
and luxury from its cuisine to its sulphur 
baths, and an interesting assortment of cos¬ 
mopolitan guests. There are other stop¬ 
ping points of interest where a day or 2 can 
be wisely spent. Glacier notably, which has 
also a fine hotel and scenery equally im¬ 
pressive. 

In a word, take the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad either going or coming—both, if 
possible. To say that to cross the con¬ 
tinent merely to return by that route would 
repay the traveler, is not saying too much; 
it is not saying enough. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


SUMMER FURNITURE. 

The Old Hickory Chair Company, of 
Martinsville, Ind., is turning out a 
unique product. This is rustic furniture 
made entirely of hickory. The hickory 
groves of Indiana have long been famous, 
and “tough as hickory” is a local expres¬ 
sion which represents the limit of endur¬ 
ance. No material could be better adapted 
than hickory for the manufacture of furni¬ 
ture suitable for country cottages, country 
clubs, log cabins, or other places where 
perhaps much hard usage would befall it. 
This company makes a large and attractive 
line of chairs, tables, settees, and other 
household pieces, as well as lawn and 
veranda seats, rustic bridges, summer 
houses, and even log cabins, notched and 
marked, ready to put up. All the frame¬ 
work of Old Hickory furniture is made of 
hickory saplings, with the bark on. This 
is a soft, quiet color, giving a rustic yet 
neat and artistic effect. The seats and 
backs of chairs are plaited by hand, of the 
inner hickory bark, which is of great 
strength. The material is all chemically 
treated, so it is free from germs and in¬ 
sect life. 

The company issues a complete and 
handsome catalogue. Write them for it, 
and please say you saw their ad in Recre¬ 
ation. 


A NOVELTY FOR ANGLERS. 

All anglers who fish much, and buy their 
minnows, will save money and annoyance 
by using a Fisk Aerating Minnow pail, 
made by J. M. Kenyon & Co. See their 
ad in this issue. The pail is so arranged 
that by means of an air pump and rubber 
tubes the water is constantly supplied with 
fr^sh air, which is necessary to keep the 
minnows alive. 

I have one of these pails, which I have 
tested thoroughly, and find it works as the 
manufacturers claim it will. The pail con¬ 
tains a large air chamber in the bottom, 
into which air can be forced under a heavy 
pressure. Then it leaks out gradually into 
the bottom of the water chamber of the 
pail and comes up through the water, 
forming a stream of small bubbles. I have 
not made a test as to how long minnows 
could be kept alive in one pail of water, 
with this machine, but see no reason why 
they should not live in it indefinitely. 

I have found Messrs. Kenyon & Com¬ 
pany thoroughly reliable people and I feel 
confident that any reader of Recreation 
who may order a minnow pail from them, 
and send his money in advance, will get 
just what he pays for. 
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A BUSINESS SUCCESS. 

About 12 years ago Higgins & Seiter be¬ 
gan business as dealers in glass and china 
in a small basement in West 22d street. 
Five times they have increased their room 
and facilities, and last summer they erected 
in conjunction with their 3 stores in West 
22d street a 6 story building in 21st street. 
This is now amply stocked with the goods 
with which their name has become identi¬ 
fied The members of the firm attribute 
their growth largely to persistent adver¬ 
tising. There is not a month in the year in 
which the fact that they “sell glass and 
china % less than elsewhere,” is not kept 
prominently before the public. Much of 
their business is done through mail orders, 
from Maine to California. 

The dinner table department always has 
an immense assortment of fine china and 
glass, and articles that are suitable for 
gifts are shown in a fascinating variety. 
Not oniy the choicest china and the richest 
cut glass are displayed, but also statuettes 
in marble and bronze, plaques, pedestals, 
hall clocks, candelabra, and finally paintings 
, and water colors 1^ well known artists.— 
New York Daily Tribune. 


THE NECESSARY KODAK. 

The Canadian government has officially 
recognized the Kodak as a necessary part 
of a camping outfit for hunting and fishing 
parties. In a circular issued by the Hon. 
John McDougald, Commissioner of Cus¬ 
toms, dated at Ottawa, Canada, July ist, 
1897, he says, “Persons visiting Canada for 
health or pleasure may bring with them 
such guns, fishing rods, canoes, tents, 
camp equipment, cooking utensils, Kodaks, 
etc., as they may require while in Canada, 
etc.” The circular goes on to provide that 
such outfits may be taken into Canada by 
depositing with the Collector, at the port of 
entry, a sum equivalent to the regular duty 
thereon, and that this sum will be refunded 
to the visitor on his return from the Do¬ 
minion on presentation of receipts origi¬ 
nally given him for the money by the cus¬ 
toms officer. 

This is indeed a well deserved recogni¬ 
tion of the value of the Kodak for every 
hunter, angler or pleasure seeker. 


MINING IN MONTANA. 

Nearly one-third of the Wonderland 
book, for 1902, is devoted to mining in 
Montana, which dates from the early 6o’s. 

The old mining days and the incidents 
of the time, most dramatic, are portrayed 
and photographs of the oldtime camps are 
given. 

Many of these old historic spots, such as 
Alder Gulch. Confederate Gulch, etc., were 
visited by Mr. O. D. Wheeler, who wrote 
the book. The Montana mining of today. 


scientific in every detail, is also shown in 
its vast proportions. 

To those interested in this subject and 
who desire to know the great value of the 
mining industry in Montana, this chapter 
will prove interesting and valuable reading. 
It is profusely illustrated. 

If you want a copy of the book, you 
have only to send 6 cents to Chas. S. Fee, 
G. P. A., St. Paul, and mention Recrea¬ 
tion. _ 

There was a serious mutiny in the United 
States penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., in December last, in which several 
of the guards were killed, a number of 
the convicts killed and wounded, and some 
escaped, although they were mostly re¬ 
captured. It appears that the arms which 
the guards had on that occasion failed to 
work properly, and that was apparently 
one of the reasons why the convicts es¬ 
caped. Such being the fact, it was decided 
by the United States authorities to call for 
sample arms for the purpose of testing, and 
to equip the guards with the arm which 
was most suitable and reliable. The Sav¬ 
age Arms Company was approached for 
sample arms, which were promptly shipped, 
and the Savage rifle was adopted. The 
order has been placed for entirely re-arm¬ 
ing the guards w'ith these rifles, although 
it is the highest priced rifle on the market. 


Columbiaville, Mich. 
Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y.: 

Dear Sirs:—The Ithaca gun which you 
recently sent me on Mr. Shields’ order as 
a premium for Recreation subscribers is 
at hand, and is in every way satisfactory. 
I do not believe there is any other gun, 
selling for anywhere near the reasonable 
price of this one, that can equal it for 
beauty of workmanship and for close, hard 
shooting. Several of your guns are owned 
by sportsmen in this place, and are well 
liked. In a letter received from Mr. Shields 
a few weeks ago he assured me that your 
guns are first class in every respect, which 
is true. We all read Recreation here, and 
like to see your ad looming up prominently 
in our favorite magazine. I shall always 
take pleasure in recommending your guns. 

Yours truly, A. L. Vermilya. 


A remarkable invention for the con¬ 
venience of tourists is the new Goerz 
Photo-Stereo Binocular. This wonderful 
little instrument is in size and appearance 
an ordinarv opera glass, and it serves that 
purpose. It is also a field glass, a simple 
camera and a stereoscopic camera; 4 neces¬ 
sities in one. It is small, light, strongly 
and perfectly made, and exceedingly power¬ 
ful. It makes clear, sharp photos by 
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2 inches, which admit of perfect enlarge¬ 
ment. It gives either instantaneous or 
time exposures. As a held glass it magni¬ 
fies 354 times, and as an opera glass 2^ 
times. The photo lenses are Goerz double 
anastigmat. Write the C. P. Goerz Opti¬ 
cal Works, 52 Union Square East, New 
York, for a descriptive circular and please 
mention Recreation. 


The Ideal Manufacturing Company is al¬ 
ways on the alert to make tools and im¬ 
plements that will meet tne needs of shoot¬ 
ers. The latest device made by this Com¬ 
pany is the Ideal shot shell trimmer. This 
is a practical implement that will properly 
trim paper shells that have been fired. 
With it the soft and frayed ends of shells 
that have been fired a number of times 
may be cut off to any length desired. This 
trimmer is made for all gauges. 

Every shooter should have a copy of the 
latest Ideal Hand Book, full of information 
to shooters. !t also gives description and 
price of all Ideal Implements, which should 
be kept by all dealers in arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. Address Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and mention Recreation. 


I-Mr. E. H. Fitch has bought the interest 
of A. E. Gehben in the old firm of 
D. T. Abercrombie & Co., and the 
new concern will be known as Abercrombie 
& Fitch. Mr. Fitch is a gentle brother of 
the angle, a big game hunter, a good wing 
shot and, in fact, an all around sportsman 
and lover of outdoor life. Everybody 
knows Mr. Abercrombie’s qualifications for 
conducting a business such as he has been 
running for years, and in this new addi¬ 
tion to his working strength the house will 
be able to do everything that any reason¬ 
able sportsman could wish done, in the 
way of providing complete camping outfits. 
I know Mr. Fitch personally, and bespeak 
for him the good will and the confidence 
of all readers of Recreation. 


E. W. Stiles, 141 Washington street, 
Hartford, Conn., has issued a new and at¬ 
tractive catalogue of goods made of buffalo 
horns. These include mirrors, gun racks, 
buffalo skulls mounted on shields, electric 
light fixtures in great variety, silver loving 
cups artistically mounted with buffalo horn 
handles, e^c. 

These horns are genuine buffalo, picked 
up on the Western plains. The articles 
made in combination with these horns form 
interesting and valuable American sou¬ 
venirs of an animal now nearly extinct. 
Write E. W. Stiles for a catalogue of these 
unique goods and say you saw it men¬ 
tioned in Recreation. 


The Charles Daly gun has long been 
a standard among the better class of 
shooters, but the price has been be¬ 
yond the reach of thousands of men 
who have often wished they could 
have one of these guns. In response 
to this large demand, Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales, of this city, have now put 
on the market a Charles Daly gun which 
retails at $80. It has many of the good 
qualities of the high-priced Daly guns, but 
of course is not so highly finished. See 
the ad of the new Daly in this issue of 
Recreation, and write the manufacturers 
for full particulars. Mention Recreation. 


Jespersen & Hines have been occupying 
only half of the store at 10 Park Place. New 
York, with their sporting goods business, 
but it has outgrown that capacity, so they 
have crowded the other man out and will 
hereafter occunv the entire store. They 
will add to their previous lines a full outfit 
of tents, boats, camping outfits, sportsman’s 
clothing and many other things they have 
not heretofore kept in stock, so readers of 
Recreation may feel safe in ordering al¬ 
most anything they may want from that 
house, and their orders will always receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


E. S. Applegate & Co., of Trenton, N. 
J., have been compelled by increase of 
business to move to still larger quarters, 
and have selected a more central location, 
at 17 South Broad street. They carry a 
much larger stock than heretofore of bi¬ 
cycles, guns, ammunition, fishing tackle, 
sporting and athletic goods. To these they 
have lately added canoes, gasoline launches 
and general boating supplies. Sportsmen 
would do well to write Messrs. Applegate 
& Co., at their new address. Please say 
you saw it in Recreation. 


Rolla O. Heikes, the veteran shooter of 
the scatter gun. recently established a new 
record for long range flying target shoot¬ 
ing at Waco, Texas. Mr. Heikes broke 99 
out of 100 targets with a run of 89 breaks 
without a miss, at 10 yards. This work 
speaks well for the uniformitv in the veloc¬ 
ity and pattern of his load—factory loaded 
U. M. C. shells. 


Sea Breeze, Fla. 

Drs. H. R. Phillips and Wrean, 

Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: Rabbits and pedigrees arrived 
.safe. The rabbits are in good condition 
and please me greatly. Yours truly, 

C. M. Barlory. 
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THE PICTORIAL SIDE OF THE GAME HOG 
WAR. 

Many people say I talk too much about 
game and fish hogs. In fact, some of my 
best friends say this; but there are thou¬ 
sands of other good people who heartily 
approve everything I say and do in this 


and hearty approval of my work. The first, 
shown is from a prominent physician in 
Buffalo. Another comes from the Hon. W. 
D. Jenkins, Secretary of the State of 
Washington; another is from a well 
known business man of York, Neb., and 
still another from Glasgow, N. S. 



line. I get great numbers of letters ex¬ 
pressing this approval in words. Then, 
the extent to which my crusade appeals to 
the pictorial sense of my readers, is another 
indication. Here are reproductions of a 
few of the many envelopes that come to 
this office, bringing encouraging messages 


I have reproduced in Recreation many 
pictures showing how the pork roasting 
business appeals to artists in various por¬ 
tions of the country. If I should print all of 
these, reducing each to a space 2 inches 
square, it would take at least 20 pages to 
hold them. Meantime, I hear of thousands 
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of men who still delight in slaughtering 
game, but who now exercise the utmost 
care in keeping their tracks covered, lest 
Recreation find them. It is amusing to 
learn from the neighbors of some of these 
game and fish butchers how carefully the 
latter smuggle in their big bags and what 
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gets a copy of the photograph, sends it to 
me, and in due time it appears in Recre¬ 
ation, together with the names and ad¬ 
dresses of the men who perpetrated the 
butchery. Then these men either reform 
or fall into the ranks of the skulkers and in 
future, when they return from their 



precautions they take to keep the neighbors 
from hearing of them. There are still 
some who have not learned the lesson of 
the past few years, and who, when they 
make a big killing, rush madly to a local 
photographer, string up their game, stand up 
beside it, and get photographed. Then comes 
the inevitable. Some friend of the game 


slaughtering matches, they sneak up the 
back alley after dark, tote their game into 
the kitchen and make the members of the 
household swear not to tell about it. 

Ernest T. Seton tells of a case of this 
kind that came under his notice in New 
Mexico. A party of game hogs went from 
that State across the border into Texas, 
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and shot quails. They had what they called 
glorious sport for several days. They 
literally loaded their wagon with birds. 
Then they drove home in triumph. When 
they neared town they stopped, got out, 
and strung quails all over the wagon box 
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and over the harness. They then drove 
up in front of the local picture gallery, got 
out some more quails, strung them over 
themselves, hung large bunches on their 
guns, stood about the team and had them¬ 
selves photographed. 

Meantime some decent citizen of the 
town who saw the disgusting array, went 
to the sheriff and reported the case to him. 
He was also a decent man, and went after 
the game hogs. When he questioned them 
they put up a defense to the effect that 


the game was not killed in New Mexico, 
but over the line in Texas. Hence, they 
said, they were exempt from the New 
Mexico law, and no Texas officer could 
follow them into New Mexico to arrest 
them. 

“But,” said a bystander, “just wait till 
Recreation gets a copy of this picture.” 

• “Who is Recreation?” inquired one of 
the butchers. 

“It’s a magazine published in New York 
which gives such fellows as you what you 
deserve.” 

A h'lnied consultation was held and the 
game hogs decided it would be best not 
to have the pictures, after all. Then they 
called on the photographer again, counter¬ 
manded the order and asked for the nega¬ 
tive he had made. He was on to the 
scheme, and said: 

“Nay, nay, Pauline, the negative is mine. 
I shall be glad to sell you any number 
of prints you may wish, but I shall not 
part with the negative. I can sell a print 
from it to a certain New York editor for 
many shekels.” 

“But,” said the game hogs, “we do not 
want him to have a print.” 

“But I do,” said the picture maker, 
“and I want his money.” 

While the picture was being made, the 
local editor had obtained full particulars 
of the hunt, returned to his office and was 
busy writing up the story. A committee 
was despatched to his office to ask him to 
suppress the report. He said: 

“Nay, nay Pauline, this is good stuff and 
I must print it.” 

“But we don’t want it printed.” 

“But I do,” said the editor. “I do not 
annrove of such slaughter of game as you 
have been guilty of, and intend to give you 
a column. Then I w'ill send a marked copy 
to a certain New York editor who will give 
you fellows rats.” 
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By that time the game hogs were hot 
all over and were down in their buckskin 
wallets for money to buy the negative, and 
to keep the story out of the local paper. 
It took all the dust they had to suppress the 
photographer and the editor. 

Similar scenes are being enacted every 
day, somewhere in the country. Recrea¬ 
tion is threatened about once a month with 
a libel suit or an injunction suit, as a re¬ 
sult of its branding process; but its picture 
gallery grows apace and some days 2 paces. 


AND SHANLEY PAYS THE FREIGHT. 

In February, 1901, I learned that grouse, 
quails and woodcock were being served at 
Shanley's restaurant, Y212 Broadway, New 
York. This was 45 days after the close 
of the legal season for selling these 
birds; so I went to Shanley’s to din¬ 
ner one night, took 2 friends with 
me, ordered quails on toast and got them. 
The next day I took 3 friends to lunch 
there, and we each had a woodcock. Then 
the next night we dined on ruffed grouse. 
The next day we took broiled quails again, 
for a change. In each case I carefully 
wrapped up the bones of one of the birds 
and brought them away with me. We 
kept on eating game until we thought we 
had enough penalties chalked up against 
Mr. Shanley to teach him a lesson. Then 
I had my attorney draw up a complaint 
against Mr. Shanley and he was summoned 
to court to answer for his illegal deeds. 
As usual the case hung fire a long time and 
was bandied about by the opposing counsel. 
A few months ago Mr. Shanley got tired 
of playing football in court, offered to con¬ 
fess judgment and pay a penalty of $250. 
Under existing circumstances the League 
officers decided it would be well to accept 
this proposition; so Mr. Shanley paid his 
good money into court and the case was 
disposed of. 

Under the game and fish laws of this 
State the complainant in such case gets 
half of the fine imposed, after paying attor¬ 
ney’s fees. Accordingly, I have received 
from the State Treasurer a check for $100 
as my moiety in this case, and have bought 
with it 5,000 2-cent envelopes. These are 
to be used in carrying on the League work 
as long as they last, which will probably 
be 3 or 4 months. Mr. Shanley may, there¬ 
fore, feel assured that his money is being 
put to good use. The envelopes which I 
have bought with it are now carrying 
League literature all over the United States 
and Canada. They are carrving copies of 
this statement to thousands of hotel and 
restaurant men in various towns and cities, 
to warn them as to what may haopen to 
them if they serve game in close season. 
Some of these envelopes are carrying 


notices to game dealers in various Sutes 
of the Union, to remind them that in sell¬ 
ing game to hotel and restaurant men they 
are perhaps contributing to the future grief 
of such customers. 

I trust Mr. Shanley may enjoy these re¬ 
flections, and that in future he will en¬ 
deavor to feed his patrons on food that 
may be sold and served without violating 
any law. 


If the June number of Recreation is bet¬ 
ter than its predecessors, it is owing to the 
fact that the Editor was away while it was 
being made up and put to press. Of course 
I roasted some pork and fixed up a few 
other things for that issue before leaving 
home, but the detail of the work was left 
to an able corps of assistants, who, I trust, 
have done their work to the entire satisfac¬ 
tion of all my readers and advertisers. 

Where have I been ? In the Selkirk 
mountains, British Columbia. I spent a 
month climbing mountains, in the hope of 
regaining my health, which has been seri¬ 
ously impaired by overwork. I am not 
cured, but am a lot better off than I was. 
I shall he compelled to absent myself 
from business during a portion of the sum¬ 
mer, but shall keep in close touch with the 
office, and the interests of the magazine 
will be carefully looked after* The Li^gue 
work will also be in good hands during my 
absence, and I trust I may get in such 
shape by next fall that I can take up both 
lines of work with renewed vigor. 


I have received at least 100 clippings from 
various newspapers telling of a large killing 
of ducks, said to have been made near 
Norfolk, Va., in March last, by Grover 
Cleveland, Paul Van Dyke and others. I 
wrote Mr. Cleveland, asking if the reports 
were correct, and he replied, “I am glad to 
say there is no approach to truth in the 
story of duck butchery referred to.” 

I also wrote Mr. Van Dyke, and he 
answered to the same effect. 

It is well known that nearly all news¬ 
paper reporters, when talking of prominent 
men who go hunting or fishing, grossly ex¬ 
aggregate the quantity of fish caught or 
game killed. In view of Mr. Cleveland’s 
frank statement, it is fair to assume that 
the wild-eyed reporters of Norfolk who in¬ 
terviewed him and his friends on their re¬ 
turn from the hunting trip are no exception 
to the rule. 


You would be surprised, or at least I 
was, to find in the little towns up the line 
and out by the St. Lawrence river. Rec¬ 
reation lying on the counter of some 
news stand. It certainly has a wide circu¬ 
lation. 

R. C. W. Lett, Ottawa, Ont 
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Magazine 


The magazine of the Sn^pp^ Camera is the wonder ^ 
of the photographic world. It carries 12 plates or 24 
(nr M which it changes like magic the instant the expos- 

made. Whether you take a picture every second 
or only one a week, you always have a fresh plate or film 
ready for instant use. Every exposure is entirely separate and 
distinct and can be correctly developed. The 

I Snappa 

4 Camera 

||jj is fitted with the famous Planto^aph Lens, the new Auto Shutter and every 
/»^ adjustment an expert requires. If you want to understand the latest wonders 
c^Mn^ of photography you must know all about this wonderful camera. Ask 
to see it at the dealers or send for an illustrated book—FREE. 

Rochester Optical and Camera Co.. jlQ South St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

** For q>ort the lens is better than the gun. ” 

I wish make this department of the utmost 
use to amateurs. I shall, therefore, he glad to 
answer any questions and to pHnt any items sent 
ou by practueU ameUeurs relating to their experU 
enee in photography. 


7 th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 


Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The yth 
opened April ist, 1902, and will close No¬ 
vember 30th, 1902. 

Following is a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 


First prize: A I..ong Focus Komna Camera 
5x7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
mat Lens, and listed at $85. 

Second prize: A No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester. N. 
Y., fitted with a Bausch A Lomb Lens Plastig- 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at $61.50. 

Third prize: An Al-Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
m^e by the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington, 
Wis., and listed at $40. 

Fotirth prize: A Wizard C Camera,^ 4 x s, 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co. Cresskill, 
— A. n & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
. listed at $33. 

A Waterproof Wall Tent, la x 16, 
T. Abercrombie & Co., New York, 


Gold Hunting Case Watch; 


N. J., with B. 

Carrying Case: 

Fihh prize: 
made by D. 
and List^ at $32. 

Sixth prize: A 
listed at $50. 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 
4x5, and made by the Blair Camera Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y.f and listed at $15. 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and 
listed at $6. 

The to next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 8x10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Car- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 


The to next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 5x7 Carbutt Plates. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 4x5 Carbutt Plates. 

A special pnze: A Goerz Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $74.25, will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 


Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions: Conte.stants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you 
may send, i, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
say, for instance: 


No. I is entitled - . 

Made with a -^ - camera. 

-lens. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in 
addition to that prepaid by the sender, on 
account of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

l)on*t let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwise fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this warn¬ 
ing. 


THE WORKROOM. 

For spotting mat prints, such as Velox, 
bromide, or platinum, the general practice 
of using a spotting brush and India ink, is 
not the only or most satisfactory method. 
A brush is an unwieldy thing for one so 
little accustomed to it as photographers in 
general. I have been using a certain pencil 
several years, and I find it superior in many 
ways. The fact that this pencil is unknown 
to photographers and has been introduced 
only recently, probably accounts for its not 
being used. This is the “Negro” pencil, 
made by Hardtmuth, of Vienna, and it can 
be obtained from dealers in artists’ ma¬ 
terials. They claim it is neither graphite 
nor crayon, but keep its composition a se¬ 
cret. It is made in 5 grades. For spot¬ 
ting, No. 5, the hard, for light and delicate 
work, and No. i or 2, soft, for blacks will 
be found sufficient. Work done with these 
pencils does not shine as with the graphite 
or lead pencil, and it does not rub off like 
crayon work: besides it is much cleaner. 
Spotting is done much more quickly and 
neatly in this manner, than with a brush. 
An error can easily be erased with a/rub¬ 
ber. 

While developing Velox, bromide, or 
other papers, it often happens that some 
part of a print comes out too black, or over¬ 
exposed, while the remainder of the print 
is properly exposed. This can be avoided, 
by plunging the print into clean water, or 
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blotting it on clean blotting paper, and 
then with a brush, dipped into a lo per 
cent solution of bromide of potash, painting 
the overprinted parts. Return to the 
developer and proceed as usual. A slow 
working developer is preferred. Wher¬ 
ever the bromide of potash is applied it 
checks the development; therefore care 
must be taken not to apply so much as to 
cause it to run where it is not desired. 

A serviceable addition to the dark 
room sink is made of a board, 8 or lo inches 
wide and a little shorter than the inside 
width of the sink. About one inch from 
each epd nail 2 cross-strips or blocks, so 
that one end of the board is *4 to i inch 
higher,than the other. This forms "a sort 
of bench, 3 or 4 inches high, which sits 
in the sink with the higher end under the 
faucet. After this is complete, cover the 
upper surface ‘with carpet, or some similar 
material, fold it over the edge and tack 
underneath. This may form a permanent 
fixture in the sink, or it can be removed 
at will. It should never be quite so high as 
the sides of the sink, and should be placed 
so the water will strike it at the higher end. 

When a negative is taken from the hypo 
drop it on the board, and by the time you 
have attended to a few other things it is 
sufficiently washed; or if you are only de¬ 
veloping 4 or 5 plates you will need no fur¬ 
ther washing arrangement. The carpet cov¬ 
ering prevents the plates from slipoing, and 
it holds a sheet of glass so firmly that while 
cleaning old negatives or lantern slide cover 
glass, you can give them a thorough scrub¬ 
bing under running water, without fear of 
slipping. 

An excellent retouching medium for nega¬ 
tives can be made by dissolving a small 
quantity of light colored shoemaker’s wax 
in gasoline, decanting the clear liquid and 
adding spirits of turpentine. 

Another good medium is made by add¬ 
ing a small quantity of damar varnish to 
soirits of turpentine. Apply a small quan¬ 
tity of either of these to the part of the 
negative to be retouched and wipe off the 
surplus with a piece of muslin or your hand. 
I prefer the. latter, as it docs not leave lint 
on the negative. These formulae will per¬ 
mit much heavy work on the negative, 
especially if a fairly soft pencil is used.— 
Western Camera Notes. 


PRINTING IN CLOUDS 
This is a good time of the year to pro¬ 
cure a few cloud negatives, and if i or 2 
are taken now and again when out picture 
hunting, a valuable stock will soon accu¬ 
mulate. If taken on films, each will give 
2 views, from the fact of their being re¬ 
versible. 

The picture being printed, and the cloud 
negative having been chosen for the subject, 


the masking of the picture while printing 
in the cloud is the main point to. be over¬ 
come. The joining of the horizon lines is 
often badly done, and if by chance the pic¬ 
ture line is slightly intricate, it is generally 
here that a weak point exists. 

Provide yourself with a dozen or more 
sheets of thin white tracing paper, cut to the 
size of the plate you are working. When 
you have finished printing your landscape 
lake it out of your frame, place it on a 
small board, place a piece of tracing paper 
over it, and retire to the other side of the 
room. You will then be able to draw with 
a fine pen over the most important objects 
in the picture a line from one side to the 
other, following, of course, the details. 
Give ample time to this part of the work, 
for without it you can not succeed. When 
you have finished this outline, all that is 
necessai^ is to fill in the view with India 
ink. artist’s black or Vermillion, and let it 
thoroughly dry, which will take but a few 
moments. Insert the cloud negative in the 
printing frame, place the print, with the 
mask in register, in position in the frame, 
and print in the cloud to the proper depth. 

If you possess a retouching desk, these 
masks may be made at night from the nega¬ 
tive. With a few pieces of stamp paper 
attach the edges from front of paper to 
glass side of the negative to prevent its 
slipping; afterward it can be detached and 
then blackened out. The hard lines are 
softened to a nicetv by printing through the 
tracing paper, and perhaps a little longer 
time is required to print. 

With a negative that has clouds, it often 
happens that in printing the clouds pro¬ 
perly the view is overdone. The tracing 
paper mask is useful in such ^ases. In 
printing on paper that gives no visible 
image, such as carbon, platinotype, bromide, 
etc., the paper negative and mask should be 
placed v eil into one corner of the frame, 
and a note made of it on the back of the 
print, so as to nrovide against any chance 
of mistakes. Nothing is more annoying than 
to find, after all your pains, that you have 
manipulated your sky upside down on the 
view when you come to develop the pic¬ 
ture. 

A good white tracing paper gives no 
grain that will harm a print, and care should 
be taken that it is not crumpled. It deteri¬ 
orates with age, going yellow, which makes 
a long printing job; but the paper is cheap 
enough for one to make a fresh mask when 
required.—Erudio, in Photographic News. 


MY MOST INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIENCE. 

My most instructive experience was the 
result of a mistake. W’hen I first started 
making lantern slides I found difficulty in 
judging the exposure to give. I exposed 
many slides with only a few good results. 
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'One day in making slides by reduction and 
tp'ing to get the correct time on a nega~ 
tiyc from which I had already made a 
slide, I forgot to stop down the lens before 
making the exposure. The slide, therefore, 
had 3 times the exposure I intended to 
give, so that 1 concluded it was another 
failure. Instead of throwing the slide away, 
however, I determined to see what I could 
make of it, and therefore mixed the 

following developer: 

Water. 4 ounces. 

Saturated solution sodium sulphite 4 drams. 

Acetone . 2 drams. 

Dry pyro.10 grains. 

To this I added 10 drops of a 10 per cent 
solution of bromide potassium. To my 
surprise the slide came up slowly and even¬ 
ly and developed to good density without 
the slightest trace of fog When thrown 
on the screen it proved fairly satisfactory. 
Taking advantage of this mistake I there¬ 
after proceeded along the same lines, great¬ 
ly over exposing the slides and so manipu¬ 
lating them in the developer as to give the 
best results. Since that lucky mistake I 
have lost few slides, one exposure generally 
sufficing where before I would perhaps 
make 3 to 6 exposures to get a good one. 
I do not think the above plan could be 
followed with all developers, as the tendency 
would be toward fogging; but with pyro 
acetone I have never had the slightest trace 
of fog, and in the most contrasty nega¬ 
tives the shadows will not clog before the 
high lights and half tones gain their proper 
gradation. The exposure I give at a North 
window in good daylight is 3 minutes with 
stop 16. 

Another suggestion in regard to the fix¬ 
ing of slides will perhaps prove beneficial. 
It will freauently be noticed that although 
there is no pinhole in the slide on removing 
it from the developer, 2 or 3 will appear 
when the negative is in the fixing bath. 
This generally results where the slide is 
fixed in a flat tray. Instead of fixing by 
laying flat in a tray, get a small box, stand 
the slides up on edge in the hypo and pin¬ 
holes will be an infreauent occurrence.— 
John Hadden, in Paine’s Photographic 
Mag^azine. 


ISOCHROMATIC PLATES. 

Isochromatic plates are especially adapt¬ 
ed for obtaining color values. 

If the amateur will give a Crown plate 
and an isochromatic of the same speed, 
the same time and same stop, and develop 
with the same developer, he will see a vast 
difference, and, I believe, will use only the 
isochromatic plate for any subject in the 
future. The cost is only 5 cents a dozen 
more, and the result is more than 5 times 
better. 
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A slow isochromatic plate is not the 
best for portraits out of doors, as 14 sec¬ 
onds is too long, especially if any wind be 
blowing. The instantaneous plate is ex¬ 
cellent for outdoor scenes, especially if it 
be stopped down to 16 F. or 32 F. For 
all around work, the medium brand is a 
plate hard to duplicate. The best effects 
of sea views or snow scenes can be ob¬ 
tained on Aristo-platino paper, from these 
plates. The surf and foam of the waves 
show as clearly as it is possible to get 
them. These plates are not more difficult 
to handle than any others. Keep all white 
light from the plate, and do not keep it too 
near the ruby light. A red lantern, with 
no white light coming out of any small 
holes or openings, is as good a lamp as 
can be had. Pyro is the best developer. 
It brings out things more clearly and gives 
a far better negative to print from. One 
need not keep his hands in the pyro all 
the time. An old knife is handy in the 
dark room for plates sticking in the hold¬ 
ers and to lift the plate out of the pyro. 
Here is a formula for small quantities of 
developer to be made up and used as one 
wishes to develop; say only 2 or 4 plates. 
It can be made at a small cost, and always 
full strength, giving good results: 

Stir into 8 ounces of boiled water i 
drachm {60 grains) carbonate of soda, 2 
drachms (120 grains) sulphur. When dis¬ 
solved, add 3 grains of dry pyro for each 
ounce of water; less pyro, less intensity. 
For users of 4x5 plates, 4 ounces are 
plenty. 

In making hypo I have found it well to 
use plain hypo and water, 4 ounces of wa¬ 
ter to one ounce of hypo, and lay aside all 
other chemicals, especially in winter. 

H. P. Wightman, Evanston, Ill. 


RESULTS OP SOME EXPERIMENTS. 

The dry plate, or film, is exceedingly 
sensitive to light, yet people persist in over- 
estimati ig its sensitiveness when taking a 
picture and underestimating it when in the 
developing room. Do not be afraid of slow 
instantaneous instead of rapid instantane¬ 
ous timing. Ruby light will fog a plate if 
too near until development is well begun. 
Last summer I bought a cow, thinking I 
would photograph it with the children or 
dogs or something playing with it: also, 
would get a genuine milking scene. When¬ 
ever I tried I got everything all right but 
the cow. She came out in silhouette, and I 
wasted much ammunition on that wretched 
quadruped before I found that it is almost 
impossible to snap a red cow at 10 feet. 
Finally, by using isochromatic plates and a 
slow shutter, I could take my red cow 
every time. 

When I began to develop I entertained 

the idea that a strong developer would be 
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best, but luckily I met a man who put me 
on the right track, and I got well ac¬ 
quainted with tank development and pyro. 
I have made up the pyro developer that is 
prescribed for the plate I use and then I 
go about it this way: I use an ounce of 
each of the 2 bottles in 4 ounces of water 
to develop a dozen 4x5 plates. I fill my 
rubber tank, which is an ordinary fixing 
box with cover, nearly full of water, in¬ 
cluding the 2 ounces of developer, stir it, 
drop in my plates, cover, and wait 3 hours. 
It is so easy I am ashamed to admit I use 
it. but I have tried all the other ways for 
experiment and I do not get the results I 
do with the tank. I make all my preten¬ 
tious work in carbon. It is neither difficult 
nor expensive. I often use films and, of 
course, prefer them for carbon work, as 
by printing through the backs I can make 
carbons by single transfer that are not re¬ 
versed. With plates I have to use the 
double transfer process. You do not know 
what a good print is till you have made 
your red, sepia, green, blue, brown, black, 
grey, etc., carbons. The process is king of 
all.—Edmond Pond, in the Photo-Ameri¬ 
can. 


MR. KIRSCHNER EXPLAINS. 

I see in February Recreation you 
awarded a prize to Mrs. P. B. Kirschner 
for a photo of a buck which was wounded 
and which, from all appearances, was 
taken in the close season, as it has velvet 
on its horns, and the foliage indicates that 
it was not in open season. The buck was 
undoubtedly killed, as it was known to 
weigh nearly 200 pounds. Of course I do 
not think Mrs. Kirschner shot the deer, 
save with her camera; but the party who 
did shoot the deer ought to be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law. If that deer 
was killed and weighed out of season, why 
do you not find out the offending party 
and see that he pays his fine? 

James Clemens, Nemo, S. Dak. 

On receipt of the foregoing letter I for¬ 
warded it to Mrs. Kirschner, and her 
husband replied as follows: 

As I killed the deer in question, I think 
it my duty to reply to the attached corre¬ 
spondence, thereby relieving Mrs. Kirsch¬ 
ner from all responsibility. If Mr. Clem¬ 
ens has never seen a deer in the velvet in 
September, he has yet something to learn. 
His argument that the foliage shown in 
the photo indicates that the deer was taken 
in the close season, will not hold. The 
foliage shown in the photo is chiefly, if 
not wholly, witchhopple, which does not 
die off in June like sage brush in Dakota, 
which Mr. Clemens probably had in mind. 

I wounded the deer near Big Otter lake, 

York, September 1901. He got 


away from me, and as it was getting too 
dark to follow him, I left him over night, 
knowing he was badly hurt. The 
next morning, together with Mrs. Kirsch¬ 
ner and my brother, a guide, we took up 
the deer’s trail and soon found him lying 
down as indicated in photo, when another 
shot finished him. 

Any further information you may wish 
regarding this matter will be cheerfully 
given. 

P. B. Kirschner, Lowell, Mass. 


UNCLE TOSH AND THE CAMERA GIRL. 

Yeh see, she wuz a summer girl, an’ 
when she come down tu our place tu stay 
a week, she brot a thing-ma-gum she 
called a Kodax with her. 

It wuz a kind uv a box with a eyehole 
in one end, an’ a button tu press on the 
side. 

When you pressed the button it tuk a 
pictur. I kno’ it did, fer I saw one it tuk 
uv M’ria, milkin’ th’ jersey cow, an’ it 
wuz jist as nateral as life. 

That gal wuz a stunner! She wore 
purty cloze, an’ she had th’ new Florodoro 
hold-up way uv liftin’ her dress, to per¬ 
fection. 

Ev’ry man in town wuld turn an’ look 
after her when she past by. 

Why. I’d stop buggin’ th’ pertaters any 
day an’ set up at th’ corner fer an hour to 
see her go crost the street. 

Well, I wuz goin’ to tell yeh ’bout that 
Kodax. 

She went round snappin’ it at most 
everything she see. 

She told me she liked to git Gene Ray 
picturs; she sed Gene Ray picturs told a 
story. They never told me any, tho*. 

One day little Bobby fell in th’ soap kit¬ 
tle an’ ruined his new pance. She tuk a 
snap shot uv him an’ called it “A Sunset in 
Greece.” 

One day when M’ria wuz trimmin’ my 
hare an’ whiskers with the sheep shears, 
th’ gal tuk a pictur uv us an’ called it 
“Moss from an Old Mans”; an’ one time 
when she got her close fast on th’ stake- 
and-rider fense, an’ I had tu go an’ hep 
her down, she remarked, “Saved from 
over-exposure.” 

Some time I’ll tell yer about how she 
tuk th’ pictur uv the yearlin’ calf.—West¬ 
ern Camera Notes. 


SHOULD BE NEUTRAL. 

Must sulphite of soda be exactly neutral? 
I have some which is strongly alkaline. I 
bring it as near neutral as I can with sul¬ 
phuric acid and litmus paper. Is that 
method correct? Does it not form a sul¬ 
phate which is a powerful reducer or re¬ 
strainer? How should pyro be used, kept, 
etc.? How long should 3 plate be iu pyro 
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developer? Is it economical to use com¬ 
bined developer and fixer, and is it worth 
anything in your opinion? How can plates 
be spotted? I mean how is it done? Can 
“E. W. N.” be bought in smaller quanti¬ 
ties? Should an acid fixer be used with 
an alkaline developer? How can portraits 
best be made with a 4 x 5 Wizard B. and 
a Nehring portrait lens? My room in 
which I make them has windows on the 
West. 

Edgar R. Thome, West Hanover, Pa. 


need never soil your fingers in pyro. The 
sooner you use it the better it will be for 
you. 

Plates do not fog any more during hot 
weather than cold, nor will ice stop fog. If 
you mean frill, use formaldehyde in your 
hypo, one dram to a pint. If you mean 
fog, stop up the cracks in your room, re¬ 
place your slides squarely in the holder, 
do not use a leaky lamp, keep holders in 
shade when out, and you will not have so 
much fog.— Editor. 


ANSWER. 

Sulphite of soda is neutral if good. Al¬ 
kaline sulphite disturbs the balance of 
your developer, naturally. 

Some only keep a stock solution of sul¬ 
phite at 60 grains to the ounce, or even 
40, and add dry pyro and dry soda as 
wanted when developing. 

Boflay is good. It is, I believe, hydro- 
chinone and hypo with carbonate of potash. 

Send to E. W. Newcomb, Bible House, 
New York City, for circular in answer to 
this, no charge for directions. The 50 
cent box is the least quantity sold. 

Acid fixer is often used after alkaline 
developer, and you will find it recommend¬ 
ed for many plates by the makers. 

Your arrangement is good. If you use a 
reflecting screen to one side of and a little 
in front of the sitter you will have good 
results.— Editor. 


NOTHING BETTER THAN PYRO. 

Does the length of time a P. O. P. print 
remains in the toning bath affect the perma¬ 
nency; whether removed quickly for red 
or brown tones, or left the usual length of 
time, as for purple or black? 

You place pyro ahead of all other devel¬ 
opers. I have never used it, and hesitate 
now to make a change, since my work, 
though not altogether satisfactory to my¬ 
self, is fair. Do you think the results would 
justify the extra trouble of using pyro, 
with its staining propensities, etc.? 

Is there any method of preventing the 
tendency to fog, during development in hot 
weather, other than using ice, where this is 
hard to obtain? 

Amateur, Blackstone, Va. 

ANSWER. 

The print, in combined bath, should re¬ 
main only long enough to insure fixation, 
regardless of the tone. In the double tones 
you may tone red, purple or nearly black 
in gold and then fix in hypo without affect¬ 
ing the permanency of the print. 

Pyro is absolutely the best developer 
there is, and will give amateurs far better 
results than so-called stainless developers, 
which do stain after all. By using plate 
lifters for plates and clips for film you 


TO GIVE CRIMSON TONE. 

Crimson prints are a new thing, that 
is, as far as anything can be new in this 
age of second-hand discoveries. The ton¬ 
ing bath is made up when wanted and 
used at once, and is as follows: 
Sulphocyanide of ammonia •• - .75 grains. 

Iodide of potash.20 “ 

Water. 3 otmees. 

Chloride of gold, dissolved in 2 

drams water. 4 grains. 

Wash the prints well before toning, and 
see to it that they are but proof deep. 
Fix full 15 minutes, as silver iodide dis¬ 
solves less freely in hypo than silver 
chloride. Toning to a bright crimson 
w'ith the above bath takes 30 to 45 minutes. 
There is your formula; now if you want 
to paint the town’s portraits red, go 
ahead. 

Blue prints are in favor again. I am 
glad of it. The humble, simply made, 
water-developed, permanent old chap has 
not deserved to be let alone as he has 
been for some years. Try a 9x14 panel 
in blue, with a border of silver paint 
% inch wide around the edge. Call it a 
Venetian or a Cyanotype, or any other 
name, state that it is warranted absolutely 
fadeless and permanent, and charge an 
extra price for it. Might be just the thing 
to revive interest in some of your nega¬ 
tives.—E. W. Newcomb, in the Prot^- 
sional and Amateur Photographer. 


HOW TO WORK URANIUM INTHNSIFIER. 

I inclose clipping giving formula for in- 
tensifier. Will you please explain more 
fully, through Recreation, how to work 
it? T. Beach, Columbia, Ala. 

The clipping enclosed by Mr. Beach is 
as follows: 

Nitrate of uranium intensifier will give 
to the thinnest negatives printing qualities 
which the mercurial intensifier fails to give 
on account of the red color which it im¬ 
parts to the negative. The formula is the 
following: Solution I., dilute acetic acid 
with 4 times its bulk of water. To 100 
parts of it add one part of nitrate of uran¬ 
ium. Solution II. is a one per cent, solu¬ 
tion of red prussiate of potassium. For 
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use, add Solution II. to Solution I. in 
equal quantities. 

ANSWER. 

The formula says to add 8 ounces of 
water to 2 ounces of glacial acetic acid. 
That gives 10 ounces of dilute acid. To 
that, add 44 grains of nitrate of uranium. 
Then mix 50 grains of red prussiate of 
potash in 10 ounces of water. Bottle each 
separately and label A and B. Use one 
ounce or more of each to intensify nega¬ 
tives and throw away this mixed intensi- 
fier after use. Separately they keep, but 
not mixed A and B.— Editor. 


TRANSMISSION OF LIGHT 
Following is a good way to experiment 
with the effects of the selective transmis¬ 
sion of light produced in the negative, or 
in other words the results of absorbing 
partly or wholly one or more of the 3 
colors, red, green and violet, which go to 
make up the light that reaches the plate. 
Place in a clear hypo or hypo-chrome alum 
solution a plate which has been spoiled in 
exposing or any plate in which there is no 
free silver. A new plate is best. Leave 
until every trace of the silver and bro- 
mium salts has disappeared. When the 
opaqueness has vanished the operation is 
about completed.* After thoroughly 
washing out the hypo dry carefully. 
When the gelatine is hard lay the plate, 
film down, on a clean filter or blotter and 
cut it with a diamond into squares of a 
size sufficient to cover the lens. These 
small plates will readily assume the color 
of any solution into which they are placed. 
Do not use a solution that will leave a 
crystalline deposit on the film in drying. 
Procure some of the aniline colors and mix 
them to suit yourself. Varied results will 
be obtained by combining one or more of 
the screens or by only partially covering 
the lens during exposure. 

William A. Fuller, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

Is E. W. Newcomb’s spotting medium, 
mentioned in March Recreation, used for 
retouching negatives? Where can I ob¬ 
tain it? What will keep films from roll¬ 
ing? 

My husband and I enjoy Recreation 
greatly, and find much useful and inter¬ 
esting reading matter in it. 

Mrs. R. E. .Sumner, Ludlow, Mass. 

ANSWER. 

No, Newcomb’s Ideal spotting medium 
is not to retouch negatives in the sense of 
smoothing out faces. It is to fill in holes, 
scratches, etc., in both negative and 
print. You will find the soaking solution 
given in Eastman’s instructions the proper 
thing to keep films from curling: Water, 


I quart; glycerine, i ounce; soak 5 minutes 
after washing and pin up film, right out of 
soaking solution, by its 4 corners.— Editor. 


Those who are accustomed to work the 
carbon process, know that when the same 
warm water has been used for developing 
several carbon prints, the dissolved gela¬ 
tine has an unpleasant tendency to work up 
into a froth by the inevitable splashing of 
the water. To skim off this froth is only 
to find it replaced a few moments after¬ 
ward. The following suggestion meets the 
case; Take a piece of common yellow 
kitchen soap, and pass the moist hands over 
it 2 or 3 times, just enough to get a slight 
lather. This, when mixed with the water, 
dispels all gelatine froth as though by 
magic and no harmful effects follow. A 
slight trace ot soapy lather will counteract 
a large quantity of gelatine froth.—^Thc 
News Monger. 


What will prevent ferrotype plates, that 
are used for squeegeeing, from adhering? 

D. B.. Plymouth, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

Make the following waxing solution and 
when your ferro plates are cleaned and 
polished drop a few drops on each and 
rub around vigorously with a woolen cloth 
until an almost unperceptible coating is se¬ 
cured. Then squeegee your prints on and 
they will never stick. Repeat at each use of 
plates. 

Dissolve 2 drams yellow 'beeswax shav¬ 
ings in i ounce each of ether, alcohol 
(95 per cent.) and benzole. Shake till dis¬ 
solved and keep tightly corked.— Editor. 


Will you kindly give me a little in¬ 
formation in regard to coloring photos? 
I mean, to take the print after it is made 
and color the dress, hair, eyes, etc. What 
kind of colors are used, and what is used 
to soften the print, so it will take the color? 
How are colors applied, etc.? 

W. W. Noble, Yazoo City, Miss. 

ANSWER. 

Use Marshall’s electric colors and his 
medium to apply before coloring, so the 
color will spread. The colors and full in¬ 
structions are to be had of A. G. Marshall, 
625 Vanderbilt avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Editor. 


Will you please give me formula for 
salting solution in making plain salted pa¬ 
per? F. C. Wilbour, Austin, Minn. 

ANSWER. 


Ammonium chloride.60 g^ins 

Gelatine .20 grains 

Water .20 ounces 


Dissolve by gentle heat and soak paper 
in the solution 2 minutes.—-E ditml 
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If it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 

KODAK 

PROGRESS 

COMPETITIOff 

To show the Progress of the Kodaker in the field of 
photographic art and to demonstrate the technical 
superiority of pictures made with our instruments 
and our film, we offer 

$4,000.^ in Prizes 

for the best amateur work made with the Kodak 
and Brownie Cameras. 

The prize list includes $2000.00 in Cash and 
$2000.00 in Kodaks. 

THE, JUDGES. 

We have been fortunate in securing the services of three gentlemen to act 
as judges, whose reputations are a guarantee that the work will be intelligently 
and impartially passed upon. All of them are well known by their work with the. 
camera and all have had previous experience on juries of award. They are, 
indeed, at the forefront among the photographers of this country: 

RUDOLF EICKEMEYER, JR., 

CHARLES I. BERG, 

HENRY TROTH. 

Prize Contest circular free at any Kodak dealer's or by mail, 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Kodaks, $5 to $35. . Rochester, N. Y. 


Digitized by i^ooQle 
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^ ^ A Perfect Picture"' ’ 

IF I T ’ S M A D E W I T H A 

c entury 

c ^mer^ 

HE 15 years experience in the scientific con¬ 
struction of Cameras, which are back 
of CENTURVS mean everything to the 
purchaser. More real merit—more new features 
and a higher standard of quality than any 
others without exception. 10 different models, 
to $90.00. SPECIAL CAMERAS FOR 
SPORTSMEN. Our new catalogue contains 
infi^rmation of value to every photograplier. 
Mailed free upon request. 

Century Camera Co. 

Rochester, New York 

Mention Recreation. 


It is all in the Lens 


Any old box will answer the purpose if it 
does not leak light; but you must have a 
fine lens to make a fine picture. 

You can get 

A Royal Anastigmat 
Lens, 4x5, Series No. 1 

Made by the Rochester Lens Co., Rochester, 
New York, 

And listed at $45, 

For 40 yearly subscrip¬ 
tions to RECREATION 

You can get any other lens made by this 
Company on the basis of one subscription 
to each dollar of the list price of the lens. 


A NOT UNUSUAL HEART SHOT. 

B. and I were hunting deer some years 
ago near French river. While returning 
to camp one evening. I shot a rabbit, and 
was carrying it. walking a little behind my 
friend. Suddenly B.’s rifle went to his 
shoulder, and 1 saw a large buck standing 
about 60 yards in front of us. As my com¬ 
panion was a good shot, 1 remained mo¬ 
tionless, feeling sure it was his meat. At 
the crack of the rifle the deer started, his 
first jump taking him out of sight. “I got 
him!” cried B.. ‘‘I shot him through the 
heart.” “Are you sure?” I asked. “Yes,” 
he said. “I had a good bead on him.” We 
went to where tlie buck had been standing 
and found his trail, but no blood. After 
beating about awhile B. cried, “Here is 
blood!” and so there was, though but little. 
We followed tlie blood stain, which grew 
plainer at every step. Presently we came 
to the spot where I shot the rabbit, and it 
dawned on us that we had been following 
our own back trail by the rabbit’s blood. 
Returning to the place where we saw the 
deer, we found B.’s bullet embedded in a 
tree. B. seldom speaks of a heart shot 
since then; but when he does, the boys 
laugh. 

F. W. Foreshew, Sheguiandat, Ont. 


Sample copies of Recreation for use in 

soliciting furnished on application. 


IF YOU WOULD LIVE NEXT TQ 
NATURE, REAP RECREATJON. 
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AN UNEXPECTED CATCH. 

DON CAMRON. 


The day was perfect for trout; the 
sun just visible through the soft gray 
clouds, a South wind blowing gently 
and the waters of Big creek run¬ 
ning black over the stones. Perfect, 
because the trout knew that in such 
weather they could move out from 
their secluded hiding places into the 
swdft, darkened waters of the stream 
without being observed, and from the 
mossy side of a rock or a sunken log 
they could watch with red-rimmed, 
protruding eyes for floating dainties. 

I was carefully working my way 
down the stream, using the finest of 
tackle and fishing with all the skill I 
possessed. The water was high and 
the ground well fished, and, as usual, 
the big fellows were more than shy. 
Six already lay in my basket, and the 
day was young. 

Just below where I was fishing, the 
stream is joined by a small creek, the 
outlet to a dainty little lake snugly 
nestled in the hills about a mile away. 
This lake is stocked with big mouth 
black bass, and at certain times of the 
year affords excellent fishing. Occa¬ 
sionally some of these bass work down 
the brook into Big creek, and many 
a good one has been caught in the 
big, deep hole where the streams 
join. 

As I approached the place a certain 
unexplainable condition of the water, 
which can only be seen by anglers, 
told me there was a big fish in the 
pool, and I resolved to do my best to 
hook him. From behind a friendly 
willow scrub I made a cast. Twice I 
sent the flies hissing through the air 
across the water, to dry the feathers 


and attract a possible fish’s atten¬ 
tion. The third time I let them sink, 
fluttering down close beside a large 
patch of muddy foam. The Reuben 
Wood tail fly scarcely touched the 
water when a huge bass lurched half 
out and closed 2 rows of teeth 
around it. I was frightened, and must 
confess I trembled like a tender¬ 
foot, but instantly resolved to fight 
to the last ditch. Instinctively I gave 
that well known twitch of the wrist 
and fastened the barbed steel deep into 
his bony jaws. The next instant he 
sprang clear of the water and fell with 
a whack on the slackened line. Then 
came a lunge so quick and unexpected 
that he snapped off a foot and a half 
from the tip of my lo-ounce lance- 
wood, instantly changing it into a re¬ 
spectable bass rod. 

The piece of tip slid down the taut 
line close to the fish’s mouth, greatly 
hindering him in his actions. Again 
and again he jumped, the piece of steel 
rattling against his scaly sides and 
goading him on to greater fury. Over 
he went, skipping and splashing over 
the water like a flat stone. It was only 
by luck that I slackened the line at the 
right moment. I have hooked many 
a big fish but I never saw one so gamy 
as he was. From the first I realized 
that I could never land him with such 
light tackle and a remnant of a rod. It 
was only a question of time when he 
would get a fair pull. Then something 
would part. 

Up and down he dashed, trying in 
every imaginable way to throw his 
weight on the line. I gave the reel 
just brake enough to keep a steady 
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pull at his head, and avoid a tug-of- 
war which would have resulted in a di¬ 
vision of the tackle. Forward and back 
he flashed, with changes that were 
almost too complicated for human in¬ 
genuity to understand, apparently get¬ 
ting fresher and madder every minute. 
Inch by inch the reserved line van¬ 
ished from my reel, and I was waist 
deep in the water. Suddenly he dashed 
straight down the stream and I can 
safely say I made the first hundred 
yards in less than 12 seconds. My 
crippled rod curled and twisted until I 
could hardly hold it, as I crowded on 
the brake, for the last few feet of line 
were rapidly slipping off the reel. 1 
held his head high and kept him close 


to the shore so he could not have the 
help of the swift water. 

A little below me the creek turned 
sharply, and it was evident the bass 
was either unacquainted with the place 
or too excited to notice it, for instead 
of making the turn he shot clear out on 
the sloping gravel and flopped over 
into a pool of stagnant water, stranded 
high and wet. 

A madder fish I never saw. He was 
so mad and full of fight that I had to 
rap him on the head to keep him from 
flopping himself to pieces and destroy¬ 
ing his beauty. That evening I weighed 
him in the village grocery amid a 
crowd of admiring spectators. He 
tipped the beam at 73/2 pounds. 









A YUCATAN SHARK. 

JACQUES H. TRACY. 


Perched on the ship’s rail, we parboiled 
under the hot Mexican sun, and intently 
watched the rapid motions of a shark co¬ 
quetting with the ripe pork at the end of 
our line. He could not decide to take it, as it 
was Friday, so our hopes were alternately 
raised and dashed as he one moment popped 
up and circled around the bait, then dived 
out of sight. A Northern constitution can 
not long stand a thrill a minute, under such 
a sun, so we gave him up at last, and re¬ 
treated to the smoking room. As the 
soothing aroma of good tobacco sifted 
through the air, the chief became reminis¬ 
cent. 

“The shark census has fallen off some¬ 
what here,” he said. “There used to be a 
dozen for one now; and such pampered 
tastes as these have! That fellow’s been 
turning up his nose at the cook’s good pork 
for the best part of the morning and it’s 
an even chance that he’ll not take it at all. 
We used to heat a shot red hot, rap it in 
a rag, and drop it overboard, and by the 
time it hit the water a shark had it. He 
made the water boil! The cook used to 
lower a bucket over the side for some of 
the water to boil eggs with! Once we were 


about a day’s run from Progreso, when we 
spotted a shark in our wake. There was 
nothing remarkable about that, but he 
seemed as long as a skifT and as slender 
as a plank. After we reached Progreso 
the passengers concluded to catch that 
shark and see what was the matter with 
him; so they borrowed my tackle and v/e 
all piled aft, to see the fun. He took the 
bait and bolted, but we soon tired him 
out, hoisted him aboard and I shot him. 
When he had stopped slapping around, a 
Mexican produced a carver from some¬ 
where about his raiment, which consisted 
of shirt and drawers, and slit the shark 
open.” 

“Of course you found your great grand¬ 
father’s gold plated Waterbury, which 
had been dropped overboard at Hong Kong, 
still keeping standard time?” we queried 
wearily. 

“No,” declared the chief, “the coroner’s 
evidence showed that the shark had swal¬ 
lowed an empty water cask, open end out, 
and everything he had eaten in weeks had 
gone into that barrel. He starved to 
death.” 


DOG DAYS. 

A. N. KILGORE. 


Sho, 

Feel too dog-gone lazy t’ live. 

’D like t’ stop my works jes’ a minit 
An’ let ’em rest. Gee whiz! 

What wouldn’t I give 
T’ flop right down ’longside some crick 
An’ do nothin’ 'cept watch th’ skate-bugs, 
An’ let th’ shadders play peek-a-boo 
Over my homely features. 

Don’t b’lieye I’d want t’ watch th’ bugs 
nuther— 

Too much trouble. Let ’em watch me. 
Nope, wouldn’t want t’ fish. T’ much like 
work. 

Wouldn’t want t’ do nothin’ 

But lay there an’ mope. 

’Twould make me tired t’ even hear th’ 
Crickets -workin’ thereselves t’ death. 
’Twould by jing. 

’D have t’ shet my eyes 
So ’s I couldn’t see th’ leaves 


A wigglin’ ’round on their rickety stems. 
Wind’s doin’ that. 

Why in thunder don’t it stop workin’ too? 
No, 

I b’lieve I’d let it blow. 

’Cause if it stopped. I’d have t’ fan. An’ 

I ain’t real stuck on that idee. 

’Nother thing. I wouldn’t want 
T’ hear no potterin’ stream 
Sloshin’ over no rocks. 

’Twould be too irritatin’ t’ my nerves. 
Stream ’d have t’ shet up while I was 
there. 

An’ if any feller come monkeyin’ ’round, 
Abustin’ up th’ harmony o’ my surround- 
in’s. 

After I got settled. 

I’d settle him. 

Only ’twould take too much trouble. 

Oh, Hanner! But how 
I could loaf jes’ about now. 




AUATCUM PHOTO BY ANDRIW 

AN IRISH STEW. 

Highly commended in Recreation’s Sixth Annual Photo Competition, 
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REACHING. 

Made with Premo Camera. 
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MOOSE FOR DINNER. 


GEO. 

October ii, l8p8, I started with T. A. 
Strait, an old time hunter, trapper and 
guide, on a 30 oays’ hunt for big game. 
Thad is a dead shot, an expert with the 
rod, and an ideal hunting companion. I 
was intensely proud as I climbed on our 
wagon, behind 4 ponies, and rolled away 
to the North, where in the distance shone 
the snowy peaks of the Rockies. 

Before we had gone 5 miles Mr. Strait 
had bargained with me to take it day about 
rustling camp meat and it fell to my lot 
to get game for supper. I got it. Just 
before we went into camp I caught sight 
of 2 lean, old sage cocks, and when they 
raised I dropped them both. Mr. Strait 
objected strongly to that kind of diet, and 
said many times before we started home, 
that he wished he had agreed to furnish 
all the camp meat himself. 

Nothing broke the monotony of our 
desert drive until we reached Cottonwood 
creek, where he saw thousands of ante¬ 
lope. 

By October 22d we were settled in our 
permanent camp. One morning we saw a 
band of elk coming down the mountain 
North of the camp. They were about 200 
yards away, and in less time than it takes 
to tell it, each of us had one down. The re¬ 
mainder of the band had turned into the 
timber and were out of sight. We had shot 
them from our very door, and onlv 125 yards 
away. When we saw no more were com¬ 
ing we finished our breakfast. It took us 
till noon to take care of our game. We 
spent the remainder of the day in the moun¬ 
tains and saw many fresh elk signs. At 
night a bunch of 10 or 12 came within 
half a mile of our camp. 

The next day, as I started to climb the 
long mountain slope, to get out of the can¬ 
yon, I could see, away to the Northwest, 
a snow storm coming, and, by the time I 
had reached the top it was upon me. From 
the top of the mountain I plunged directly 
into the dense forest, out of the storm, 
and suddenly found myself on a high preci¬ 
pice overlooking the North branch of Horse 
creek, thence down the steep mountain side, 
to the lead of the creek. I followed the 
creek about a mile and turned into the 
forest, where I came upon a trapper’s de¬ 
serted cabin, buried away in the thickest 
of the forest. The door, which was made 
of elk skin, stood ajar. I pushed it wide 
open with the end of my rifle, and a wild 
commotion followed. I thought I had 
disturbed a meeting of wildcats, or a family 
of bears. It was too late to retreat honor¬ 
ably, so I ventured a peep within. It was 
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only wood rats, hurrying and scurrying 
they knew not where, only, to hide. Inside 
the hut, and strewn on the dirt floor, were 
skeletons of bear paws, so closely resemb¬ 
ling human bones, that the sight of them 
made me shudder. On the floor and nailed 
on the walls were skull bones of all the 
animals that belong to the mountain. I did 
not stay long in that gruesome place. 

October 30th I made my record. Mr. 
Strait had gone out early to look for elk, 
while I stayed in camp to do our week’s 
washing. I had my laundry spread on the 
sage brush, and had started dinner, when 
I stepped to the tent door and saw a moose 
standing not over 100 yards away. At 
first I hardly knew what it was. I do not 
know how long we stood looking at each 
other when I remembered I had a gun in 
the tent. In the few seconds it took me 
to step back and pick un my gun, the moose 
had started to climb the mountain. When 
I returned, gun in hand, ready for action, 
he had gone oyer 73 yards, at a swinging 
trot, and was just entering a belt of tim¬ 
ber. I fired, tumbling him in a heap. Of 
course, it was a scratch, but I did not care. 
I had the moose. 

Somehow I had no desire to rush up to 
my moose, but went about fixing my dinner 
for fully 20 minutes before I strated to 
Climb up to him. During that period I had 
looked at him several times, but could not 
see him move, and it puzzled me to know 
why he did not struggle. When I started 
to climb up to see how he was getting 
along I took sounders on him. I was slip¬ 
ping alonrr cautiously and was not more 
than 40 yards from him when I stepped 
on a dry brush. My blood chilled when 
he jumped to his feet and began to look for 
me! He was bristling all over and gave a 
snort that could have been heard a mile. 
Thanks to the protection of a small pine tree 
behind which I was standing, he could not 
see me. While he was searching in the 
direction of the sound he had heard, I let 
him have it square in the face and down he 
went again. That time I felt sure he was 
down for good, but not so. I kept above 
him, and behind the pine tree where I 
could see him and wait for him to die. 
It seemed he had no notion of dying, how¬ 
ever. After waiting a while I threw a 
small stick which struck him fairly on the 
side and up he came. That time his at¬ 
tention was riveted on the .spot where I 
had stepped on the brush, and I was in 
the rear. Blood was streaming from his 
nostrils, his long shaggy mane, or hair, 
seemed all standing on end, and he looked. 
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indeed, a formidable foe. I was in no 
mood to view his grandeur, but put a ball 
at the butt of his ear, which finished him. 

My first shot, from the tent had creased 
him. This method is frequently used in 
capturing horses. It stuns the animal for 
a short time only, and seldom proves fatal. 
When creased, an animal will lie apparent¬ 


ly dead 5 to 25 minutes. It will then sud¬ 
denly spring to its feet and if it has not 
been tied securely away it goes. 

My second shot was a trifle too low to 
break into the brain, and would probably 
have killed him in time. My third and last 
shot that struck the butt of the ear, went 
direct to the brain and ended his struggles. 


CHAPMAN’S POND. 

W. T. DUNCAN. 


I know a lake near a mountain side 
That rises and falls with the flowing tide; 
For between the lake and the river clear 
A raceway runs athwart the mere. 

And the river runs to the sound afar, 

Till it weds the sea at Saybrook bar; 

Going and coming from tide to tide 
With the grace of a coy, reluctant bride. 

On its edge the willowy wild oats grow, 
And mirror their wealth in the flood below; 
There the wood duck floats on its placid 
breast, 

And the marsh wren buildeth her swaying 
nest. 

Here the rail birds rise in their short¬ 
winged flight, 

’Neath its sheltering arms again to light. 
Screened by its growth from the piercing 
eye 

Of the fleet-winged hawk that soars on 
high. 

By its wooded edge you can hear the hum 
Of the ruffed grouse sounding his amorous 
drum, 

While over its waves the swallows dart 
With a grace surpassing the hand of art. 


Beneath the water that laves the edge 
The pickerel hides in his home of sedge. 
On eager watch for the prey that glide 
Along with the shimmering, limpid tide. 


Away on the mountain’s noble crest 
The eagle builds his eyrie nest. 

Where a forest giant stricken dead 
Defiant rears his ghostlike head. 

One cottage alone these shores doth grace. 
Built by a hermit that loved the place; 

A man who from boyhood had known the 
spell 

Of each leafy nook and woodland dell; 

Who sought, when the city’s strife was o’er, 
Repose and peace by its verdant shore. 

And breathed his las* ‘neath the sheltering 
wood. 

With a name unknown for aught but good. 

Oft by his sunlit, shadowy shore 
I cleave the waves with the dripping oar; 
Secure ’mid this scene of calm repose 
From the world outside, with its wiles and 
woes. 


“There’s some talk of a lawyers’ trust.” 
“Indeed?” 

“Yes; and it is said they'll make a 
specialty of drawing up anti-trust bills for 
the legislatures.”—Puck. 



THE STORY OF TINY TIM. 


BOYER GONZALES. 

With flash of lightning, mutter of dashed into a showcase window of a gun 

thunder, torrents of rain, and the wailing store and fell insensible to the floor. He 

of a fierce Norther, Tiny Tim came. He was picked up and tenderly cared for. In 

was a bird, scarcely larger than a hummer, a few minutes he revived and soon became 

known to ornithologists as the cerulean bright and lively again. He was so frail 

warbler, or little bluish grey flycatcher, that the pressure of a finger and thumb 


BREAKFAST TIME. 


He had probably left his Northern home the 
previous fall, and, following his instinct, had 
become an aerial wanderer, drifting far into 
the tropics, like a bit of paper, on an air 
current. With returning spring there had 
come within his tiny breast the usual re¬ 
sistless impulse to visit his far away 
Northern home, and with admirable forti¬ 
tude he had started on his long journey of 
2,000 or 3,000 miles, guided by no one 
knows what. About one-third of the dis¬ 
tance had been accomplished, when he ^d 
been overtaken by the terrific sub-tropical 
Storm. Unable to battle against it, he was 


would have made him a shapeless mite, yet 
we knew that since his advent into the 
world he had yearly flown more than i,ooo 
miles from his Northern home into the 
tropics and back, flying with faith and in¬ 
stincts that none can explain. 

From the first he showed no fear of man, 
but would perch on our fingers, and preen 
himself and ruffle his feathers saucily. 
Small wonder that we grew attached to 
him. He had injured one of his wings, 
and although he made frantic efforts to 
catch flies he could not be quick enough. 
We took the cue, and thereafter everyone 
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became a flycatcher and the little fellow 
lived like a prince. He soon learned from 
what source his food came, and had a cun¬ 
ning fashion of hopping down on the end 
of a penholder, held in a pen rack, and wait¬ 
ing for someone to feed him. He had no 
favorites, but would sit contentedly on any¬ 
one’s hand. 

He greatly enjoyed sun baths. The mite 
would take his position in the center of a 
flood of sunshine and revel in it, pecking 
at unlucky flies, arranging his feathers, and 
•Stretching his wings. His enforced visit 
had been noted by the local papers, and 
many ladies and children called daily to see 
him and pay him homage. Perched on 
someone’s fingers he would be taken to va¬ 
rious windows, where flies were bumping 
their heads in vain efforts to get out. These 
flies were doomed. The little fellow never 
missed them. 

As dusk approached, Tim would hop 


along his home, a great standing desk, jump 
up on the pen rack, from there to the gas 
jet, and then on to the bracket that supports 
the globe. There, hidden, with the excep¬ 
tion of his tail, he would tuck his head un¬ 
der his wing, and bid the world goodnight. 
Morning found him bright and hungry, and 
his appetite surprised us. His hunger sat¬ 
isfied, he would then enjoy a bath, and dry 
himself in the sun, after which he assumed 
control of his desk. He was one of us 
For 10 days. Tiny Tim lived a happy 
life, winning great admiration and affection, 
and a bountiful supply of food, but he was 
destined to meet a tragic death. No cat 
or rat took part in the tragedy. Woe unto 
either that had been seen in the vicinity! 
One morning, while jumping at a fly, and 
not having the perfect u.se of one wing, 
Tim fell into a tin envelope holder and 
broke his neck. His death cast a gloom 
over the whole office. 



AMATfUa photo by c. C SPIIOhT. 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 
(Sand Swallows.) 


WHITTIER’S GIRL ON A TROUT 
STREAM. 

FRANK WHITE. 

Maud Muller on a summer’s day 
Whipped a trout stream far away. 

Deftly she cast with hook and fly. 

But some way or other the trout were shy. 

Now, Maud, she was a city lass. 

And, of coiir.se, her rig was A first class; 
Her tailor-made suit was up to date, 

And her split bamboo of very light weight. 

Her form was lithe and her face was fair. 
But the slippery rocKS made her fairly 
swear; 

She whipped the stream for many a mile. 
And then sat down to rest awhile. 

A country bey, with a pin for a hook. 

Came slowly wandering toward the brook. 
He cut him a pole and bent his pin. 

And then proceeded to wade right in. 

Late that night, on her way to camp. 

With both feet wet and hair all damp 
Maud mused like this, “Had I a pin. 

There is no telling what there might have 
been.’’ 


She (in the midst of the quarrel).—Oh! 
I wish I were a man! 

He.—So do I! You’d have me to fight, 
right now!—Puck, 




IN THE COAST RANGE. 


A. W. BITTING. 


One day in the latter part of August, 
1897, found me on board a Santa Fe train 
en route to join a friend in camp in the 
mountains of Southwestern Oregon, 40 
miles from the coast. After leaving New 
Mexico the trip through Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia was new to me. Occasionally I 
caught sight of small game from the car 
windows and the ever changing aspect of 
the country was of great interest. All too 
soon I reached Grant's Pass, Oregon, 
where I was cordially greeted by my friend 
A. Early next morning we set out, each 
mounted on a tough mountain pony, fol¬ 
lowed by 3 large burros carrying our 
camp outfit. We crossed beautiful Rogue 
river, a rushing mountain stream stocked 
with salmon and trout and said to hold in 
the crevices of the rocky bottom much 
glittering gold. Entering the foothills of 
the range, we followed the stage road 20 
of the 50 miles to camp. Our way wound 
in and out of beautiful groves of tall pines, 
spruce and other evergreens, madrone, 
pepper, hazel and many varieties of trees 
and shrubs unfamiliar to me. Salmon, 
sarvis, red, black and blue huckleberries and 
other wild fruit were met with all along 
the way, and there was abundance of wild 
oats and grass for the horses. Large 
grey squirrels pretended to be scared at 
our intrusion and hurriedly scampered up 
the trees, and the tamer and more plenti¬ 
ful pine squirrels scolded us from the 
limbs of trees overhanging the road above 
us. While squirrels have furnished sport 
for innumerable hunters and filled many 
a camp kettle in time past, they are free 
from danger as far as I am concerned. 
Other game animals and birds may be just 
as innocent and deserving of protection, 
but I have the strongest attachment for 
squirrels and have ceased to find pleasure 
in destroying them. 

By noon we came to a large branch of 
Rogue river, then at a low stape of water. 
While A. selected a restine place and cared 
for the animals, I adjusted my Bristol rod 
and took a stroll down the stream. Com¬ 
ing to a likely pool I dropped a brown 
hackle over its foaming surface and it had 
hardly touched the water when it was 
taken with a rush. I was out of practice 
and taken by surprise. I came near losing 
my first Coast range trout; but wdth the 
sweet singing of the reel, my old time 
skill came back. After a few wild lunges 
and struggles for freedom a one pound 
fighter came to land. Several smaller ones 
followed, out of the same pool, and al¬ 
though the sport was most alluring, I had 


enough for our dinner and rolled up my 
line. We soon had them in the pan, siz¬ 
zling over a fire of pine cones. 

To fry trout or any small fish properly, 
rub salt on the inside, roll in corn meal, or 
cracker dust, put in plenty of lard or equiva¬ 
lent and fry slowly over a slow fire. They 
will not burn then. The idea advanced 
by young campers that when cooked in 
much fat the fish absorb it and become 
greasy is incorrect. 

The markings on these trout and on all 
I caught afterward in the streams of the 
Coast range consisted of dark, grayish, 
block like figures, instead of the bright red 
spots I had been so familiar with in New 
Mexico and Pennsylvania. The Coast 
range trout are gamy and in streams where 
not plentiful and that have been fished over 
they are very wild. 

After a delicious dinner of trout, huckle¬ 
berries and sugar, with condensed milk, 
thanks to the individual who first thought 
ot condensing milk, we resumed our trip. 
The road gradually lead higher into the 
range. Huge rocks, covered with luxuriant 
mosses, ferns, vines and flowers, lined the 
road. Small streams of crystal water 
rushed headlong down the mountain sides, 
forming sparkling cascades in their course; 
and the banks were lined with flowering 
shrubbery and ferns of many kinds and 
sizes. Water ousels disported themselves 
in the spray under overhanging boulders 
and fallen trees, while humming birds and 
wild bees sucked sweets from the innumer¬ 
able flowers. The scenery was so enchant¬ 
ing that it was with the greatest reluctance 
we could move along. 

Toward evening we reached the town 
site of Selma. I say site, because there 
was more site than town. The latter con¬ 
sisted of one house, comprising postoffice, 
store and general information bureau for 
the neighborhood. The trail to camp there 
diverged from the stage road and a mile 
farther brought us to Mr. T’s, where we 
put up for the night. The supper and 
breakfast set before us by Mrs. T. were 
most excellent. 

Next morning we hit the trail early, 
following Deer creek to its junction with 
the Illinois river, and then down the valley 
of the latter stream. Not much valley 
along these mountain streams, as the moun¬ 
tains generally come down precipitously, 
close to the water’s edge, and in following 
the streams, long detours are often neces¬ 
sary. These are the roughest and most 
tumbled of mountain ranges I ever saw. 
Deer, cougar and wildcat Uacka were fre- 
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quent and plainly impressed in the dust on 
the trail, and we kept our eyes open for 
possible sight of the owners, but nothing 
larger than chipmunks or squirrels came 
to view. There are some bears in these 
mountains, but I did not see any. Occasion¬ 
ally the whir of a blue grouse or a pheas¬ 
ant broke the stillness of this quiet region. 
One of the former came to my gun and 
made part of our noonday meal. 

Early in the evening we reached the 
crossing point of the Illinois river, the main 
branch of Rogue river, deep and shallow 
at intervals. The bed and banks are solid 
rock, worn smooth as glass and honey¬ 
combed in places. Huge rocks, solitary and 
in groups, loom along the banks of the 
river at frequent intervals. On the tops of 
many of these I often found well-like 
holes, containing several barrels of water. 
On others pine, spruce, shrubbery and 
vines were growing, making scenery grand¬ 
ly picturesque. This part of the country is 
seldom reached by tourists. A few pros¬ 
pectors and miners are its only visitors. 

My friend gave a loud “hello,'* which 
brought from his cottage “Old George,** 
who crossed the river in his boat. We 
loaded our traps into it and rowed to the 
other shore, holding one of the horses with 
a lariat, the other animals following the 
leader. I found George quite a char¬ 
acter, and a “mine of information’* reg:ard- 
ing the vicinity. He had been miner, 
rancher, hunter and gardener, having lived 
in that location several decades. Jn that 
time he had reclaimed several acres of 
ground from boulders and timber, making 
himself a fine garden and orchard. By 
diverting water from a stream near, he 
was always sure of raising vegetables and 
fruit, thus creating a little paradise of a 
garden in this otherwise wild region. He 
invited us to spend the night with him 
and he sat before us a most excellent sup¬ 
per of deer’s liver, biscuits, wild honey, 
fruit, etc. His log cabin was roomy and a 
model of neatness and good housekeeping. 
Several shelves were stocked with well 
thumbed editions of English and German 
standard authors, while late periodicals and 
papers covered the table. Fur rugs were 
on the floor and numerous antlers adorned 
the walls, serving as racks for guns, spears 
and other implements of the chase. George 
gave us a history of his eventful life in 
these mountains and I became a willing 
listener to his truthful tales of adventure 
with bears, cougars, and other animals of 
the vicinity. His most exciting and danger¬ 
ous scraps, however, had been with Mexi¬ 
can and other outlaws. 

The next morning we reached A’s camp. 
Carl V., a bright young German. A’s mining 
partner, and “Sooner,” his hunting dog, 
were the sole occupants. The camp was 


on a bench on the side of one of the tall¬ 
est peaks, half a mile from Rancherer 
creek. Pine, spruce, and madrone trees 
were scattered singly and in groups and the 
ground was covered with short grass, thus 
giving the place a park-like appearance. A 
strong spring of ice-cold water gushed from 
among the rocks. The stream leading 
from the spring was lined with wild honey¬ 
suckle and numerous other fragrant flow¬ 
ering plants and the air was delicious with 
their perfume and the exhalations from 
evergreen. There was a large flat rock 
on the top of the peak high above us, and 
during my visit I spent many a pleasant 
hour there watching, with a strong field 
glass, the sails of vessels on the Pacific. 
To the East and Northeast the snow-capped 
peaks of the Cascades arose, while to the 
Southeast the Siskiyous and grand old 
Shasta loomed. In all directions were 
mountains, as far as the eye could see. 

My companions were quartered in a tent, 
and after I had set up mine I spent several 
days in making a bedstead, table, chairs, 
etc. When they were completed we had a 
model camp. I then made a visit to the 
mine and was so impressed with the finan¬ 
cial outlook that I arranged for an interest 
in the property, a quartz prospect on top 
of a high butte, half a mile from camp. 
A. and V. worked the mine, while Sooner 
and I took charge of the camp, keeping 
house and furnishing the table with choke 
venison, grouse, pheasants, wild ringneck 
pigeons and quails. Our board was varied 
by fruit from George’s orchard, and wild 
fruit from the vicinity of camp, huckle¬ 
berries being especially plentiful and of fine 
flavor. They were most delicious with 
sugar and milk or made into pies and pud¬ 
dings. Salmon and trout were to be had 
for the taking. Being 50 miles from the 
nearest butcher shop we depended on deer 
for our fresh meat and 1 could always get 
a blacktail in a day’s hunt. 

I never shot at deer unless we were in 
need of meat and I therefore had frequent 
opportunities of studying their habits. One 
morning while sitting under a large pine 
tree, watching the opposite mountain side 
for deer, I turned my head and not more 
than 15 feet from me stood an old doe, in¬ 
tently looking me over. She stood but a 
moment longer and one jump into the brush 
hid her from view. I can still see those 
large innocent eyes staring at me and I 
feel glad that I had no opportunity to 
shoot her. 

In the spring and fall salmon, though 
plentiful, would not take the fly or bait. 
When we wanted one we would either get 
ii with a rifle or with a long pole with a 
hook fastened to the end. This may not 
have been sportsmanlike, but it required 
some skill. When standing on a slippery 
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rock, feeling around in a pool for a fish 
and when found and hooked fast to him 
it was often a question whether I would 
get the fish out or vice versa. The salmon 
weighed 5 to 30 pounds. Salmon trout 
would take grasshoppers, and mountain 
trout both hoppers and the fly, preferring 
the former. During June and July lamprey 
cels ascended the river to spawn and 
thousands of them could be seen clinging 
to the rocks and slowly working their way 
over the falls in the river. 

A quarter of a century ago this region 
was a busy mining camp, many of the 
creeks having been rich in placer gold; but 
they have been worked out and the mining 
now is confined mostly to quartz and cop¬ 
per mining, with some placering along the 
Illinois river. 

There were a few features of this camp 
life that were not pleasant. Poison oak, 
rattlesnakes, yellow jackets and innumer¬ 
able bugs and insects had no charms. Rat¬ 
tlers were plentiful, and while not seem¬ 
ingly vicious, were often too close to be 
agreeable. In going along the trail I fre¬ 
quently found them coiled up. and on 
several occasions I had to make a swift 
hop, skip and jump to clear them. With 
the poison oak I was less fortunate. I 
got a dose of that, causing me intense suf¬ 
fering for more than a month. Applica¬ 
tions of carbolic acid and glycerine, as 
strong as the patient can stand it, are prob¬ 
ably as effective as any remedy. One 
should never go into that country without 
a supply, as well as whiskey for possible 
snake bites. Yellow jackets were so plenti¬ 
ful that at times it was almost impos 


sible to eat a meal without some of 
them passing in, and there were fre¬ 
quent occasions on which one’s early 
Sunday-school training came into requisi¬ 
tion. A piece of meat hung up would be 
eaten by yellow jackets in a short time. I 
killed a large rattlesnake and laid it on a 
log, intending to take a camera shot at it 
later; but a few hours afterward there re¬ 
mained only the skeleton. 

As the time of my friends was constant¬ 
ly required at the mine, Sooner and I made 
frequent jaunts into the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, often going long distances, and fre¬ 
quently passing the night in some deserted 
cabin or rolled up in a blanket under a 
pine or spruce. I always felt safe from 
prowling “varmints,” as my faithful dog 
was ever on the alert. 

1 spent the greater part of a year in this 
camp and after bidding my friends a reluc¬ 
tant adieu, I took the stage at Selma for 
Crescent City, California. The route was 
through pine and redwood forests, rhodo¬ 
dendron patches and mountain scenery of 
surpassing loveliness. I stopped several 
days at Smith’s river, a large stream full 
of gamy trout. There I cast my last fly. 
I found the fish, being nearer the coast, 
larger and gamier than any I had pre¬ 
viously taken. 

From Crescent City to Frisco I spent 
most of the time on the deck of the little 
steamer, watching the blowings of the 
numerous whales and the skimming hither 
and thither of the gulls, ducks, snipe, etc. 
I know of no part of the country where a 
summer or winter can be spent more agree¬ 
ably than in the coast mountains of Oregon. 
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THE BIRD OF SOLITUDE. 


EDWIN I. HAINES. 


On the summit of Bald Top mountain, 
of the Catskill range, one evening in July, 
1895, 1 became acquainted with the grey 
cheeked thrush. I had been collecting 
specimens all day on this peak, and as the 
sun was setting I began descending the 
mountain. Presently from far above mt, 
somewhere in the heart of the balsam for¬ 
ests, I heard the rich .organ-like notes of 
“a bird in the solitude singing.” I stopped 
and listened, for the song was unfamiliar, 
and for a wild bird’s song, one of the most 
beautiful I had ever heard. It was the 
song of some species of thrush, I knew, 
but the singer was not a wood, Wilson’s, 
olive backed or hermit. Those songs I 
was familiar with. What one, then, could 
it be? This question I settled next day, 
for by patient waiting I at last secured one 
of these beautiful songsters, and when I 
reached home in the fall it was identified 
as the grey cheeked thrush. 

The 2 succeeding summers I made care¬ 
ful search of other mountain peaks in Dela¬ 
ware county for evidence of this bird, but 
obtained none. It was not until I visited 
Slide mountain that I again met with it. 
While collecting there on the loth of June. 
1898, I shot a thrush which I supposed was 
an olive backed, but on close examination 
I found it was a grey cheeked. Wishing 
to make a careful study of this little known 
species, I visited the Slide again on the 
I2th and camped on its summit until the 
i8th. During that time I had ample op¬ 
portunity to study the bird’s habits and 
listen to its song. 

Slide mountain stands at the head of Big 
Indian valley in the heart of the Catskills 
of Ulster county, and rises 4,220 feet above 
sea level. It is a lonely, desolate peak, 
surrounded by broad, open valleys. Its 
rocky summit is covered by a sparse growth 
of stunted pines and balsams, but its bird 
and animal life, being strictly Northern, are 
specially interesting. Grey cheeked thrushes 
are common on this mountain, but arc so 
shy it is difficult to get near them. You 
can never get to them, but if you are pa¬ 
tient they will sometimes come to you. 
Often I have crept on hands and knees 
toward the tree whence the song came, but 


when I reached it, the song would come 
from somewhere else. All my toil had 
been in vain. During my entire stay on 
the mountain I obtained but 4 specimens. 
To get these I sat hours in one spot, 
cramped, half broiled by the sun, and nearly 
eaten alive by black gnats and other pests 
that swarmed there. This bird, hitherto 
the only member of the thrush family sup¬ 
posed to summer beyond the limits of the 
United States, has only been found in sum¬ 
mer on the 2 peaks mentioned. Bald Top 
mountain. 3.800 feet high, Delaware county, 
N. Y., and Slide mountain, 4,220 feet high, 
Ulster county, N. Y. These 2 mountains 
are similarly situated but lie over 50 miles 
apart. These 2 places must afford condi¬ 
tions more favorable as summer homes for 
this thrush than other places. 

Every kind of bird seems to voice some 
phase of nature. The bobolink sings for 
the sunny meadow, the oriole for the shady 
treetop, the bluebird for the blue sky, the 
towhee for the blackberiy brambles, the 
winter wren for the roaring brooks. The 
grey cheeked thrush sings for the lonely 
mountain peaks, and chants his Te Deums 
for sunrise and sunset. Our camp on the 
mountain summit was often serenaded by 
this beautiful songster, sometimes at the 
break of day, but oftenest at dusk. The 
last evening on the mountain, while my 
assistant w'as cooking supper, and packing 
up for the morrow’s departure, I strolled 
toward Lookout rock, to see the sunset and 
listen to the grev-cheek’s vespers. As I 
went along, watching the red light slant¬ 
ing across the neighboring mountains, and 
the dark shadows creeping up from the 
valleys, I was thrilled with his song, but 
not till I had reached the rock overlooking 
the valley, and the dark line of wooded 
mountains beyond, not till the summer sun 
dropped behind the dark peaks, and the 
rosy afterglow of the sunset was turning 
to pale serene light, did the song of the 
grey-cheek most deeply stir me with its 
richness and beauty. Then from the dense 
balsam thickets it came to me, filling the 
cool evening air with its tremulous,pathetic 
yearning, gathering up into short waves of 
song the silent music of the sunset—God’s 
message of peace. 


“Papa, what is a marriage in high life?” 
“Two vacant hearts entirely surrounded 
by cash.”—Life. 
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BILLS AND FEET OF BIRDS. 


GEO. C. EMBODY. 


Why is the bill of a hawk hooked? Why 
is the foot of a duck webbed? Is it be¬ 
cause the foot of a duck is webbed that it 
swims about in search of food; or is it 
because the bird swims about that its foot 
is webbed? The latter is the likely case, 
for the former is antagonistic to the theory 
presented by Darwin. Again, the Galli- 
nules of certain islands in Southern seas 


can not fly. In those islands, where food 
is abundant and no enemy is known, the 
ducks have no further use for their wings; 
and in the course of many centuries, 
through disuse the wings have become so 
small that the power of flight is lost. 

The external features of the hawk (figs. 
1-2), present admirable examples of 
adaptation. He is ever on 
the alert for some un- 
suspecting field mouse, ^ ^ 
squirrel, frog, chicken or 
even snake. This prey '•I 
must first be sighted Bill of the Ha^k. 
from a distance, so we 
find hawks possessing eyes far superior 
to those of other creatures. The feet have 
large, not too long, toes, 4 in number, 
which support long, sharp, powerful claws 
for holding the struggling victim after the 
well aimed dash has 
\ been made. One blow 

\ \ from the huge hooked 

I I bill makes the sufFer- 

I \ er forever insensible 

J / to pain. The hooked 

bill was made for an- 
other purpose also. 
\\nStfT Since the hawk’s food 

consists largely of 
small rodents which 
can not be swallow'ed 

.. Foot of the Hawk, necessary 

that he possess an 
instrument for tearing and pulling away 
the fur and flesh. To be sure, the bird is 
generally too hungry to separate the fur 
from the meat and thus swallows both with 
apparently the same relish, the fur being 
afterward cast out. What instruments could 


be more economical than the 
powerful clawed foot for strik¬ 
ing and grasping and the hooked 
bin for tearing? 

The sharp, chisel-shaped bill is 3. 
an instrument made purposely ™ 
for the use of the woodpecker in cutting 
his home out of a partially decayed tree 
and digging out the vermin which 
infest the trees (fig. 4). The bird goes 
at his task in a business-like way. ham¬ 
mering first on one side and then on 



the other, causing the chips to fly in 
every direction. When the insect is 
reached the sharply pointed, barbed tongue, 
backed by a pair of well developed muscles, 
which encircle the 
skull, darts out, 
impaling the un¬ 
fortunate insect. 

The 4 toes (fig. 5) 

2 in front and 2 
behind, are well 
placed for clinging Woodpecker, 

to the bark, be it smooth or rough; and 
the stiff, pointed feathers of the tail serve 
as a brace for the heavy blows which are 
dealt, and prevent the bird from falling 
backward when resting. 

The nighthawk and the hummingbird se¬ 
cure their food in a different way, the former 
catching insects with 
wide open mouth while 
continually on the 
wing, fhe latter sus¬ 
pended on wings before 
a flower, picking out 
the minute flies and ants which are at¬ 
tracted by the nectar and occasionally 
helping himself to the sweet liquid. In 
the nighthawk we find a short bill at the 
extremity of a 
mouth (fig. 7) so 
wide that no in¬ 
sect could hope to 
escape,while many 
might be taken at 
one time. Very dif¬ 
ferent is the bill of 5 Bill of the Flycatcher, 
the hummingbird 

(fig. 8). Long and slender, it will reach 
an insect at the extreme end of the largest 
and longest blossom. This long, -slender 



bill has still another use, that of feeding 
the young. Most young birds could be 
fed with short bills as well as with long 
ones, but not so with young 
hummingbirds. The food 
must be regurgitated, dur- 
8. Bill of the ing which operation the bill 
Hummingbird, parent must be 

thrust far down the little one’s throat, 
where it remains 4 or 5 seconds without 
causing the least unpleasantness to the 
young bird. These 2 species have no spe- 





5. Foot of Woodpecker. 
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- . . , o. Foot of the 

eryone is acquainted Nighthawk. 


cial use for large, strong, well-developed 
feet, with sharp nails, so we find them 
possessing mere apologies for feet, which 
are barely able to support the weight of 
the body while the individual is resting 
(fig. 9). Instead of sitting up straight 
with legs extended, both ^ecies sit with 
their bodies close to, it 
not actually resting on the 
limb, the nighthawk al- 
w'^s lengthwise. 

with a few species of the 
family Fringillidtr, sparrows, finches, grqs 
beaks, etc. The same general type of bill 
exists in every species of this, the largest 
family of birds, namely, the short, stubby 
bill, operated by well-developed muscles 
and capable of comparatively great crushing 
power for cracking seeds and other hard sub¬ 
stances (figs. 10, II, 12). In autumn spar- 

-rows and finches feed almost 

exclusively on the seeds of 
obnoxious weeds along fences 
/ and in the fields. As a rule 
the nutritious material is cov- 
ered by a shell varying in 
hardness. A few species of 
other families, as the horned larks, black¬ 
birds and meadow larks, eat the seeds 
without cracking them. They have longer 
bills, which are better adapted for other 
purposes; but the sparrow must crack his 
seed and eat only the choicest morsel with¬ 
in. Thus he possesses the short, stout bill 
most useful to his manner of eating. As we 
look from sparrows to finches 
and from finches to gros¬ 
beaks we find this type much 
exaggerated, reaching its cul- 
minating point in the grosbeaks, 
where it is nearly as thick at 
its base as is the skull. Gros¬ 
beaks are often seen crushing 
frozen buds in winter, to get 
worm or larva form within, 
times they may be seen among the 
conifers extracting the hard seeds from 
the cones. Our resident grosbeaks dur¬ 
ing spring and summer seem to prefer 
certain hard-shelled beetles for a diet. 
In all of these cases the short, stout, 
hard bill renders valuable 
service. In one species of 
this family, the crossbill, 
we find a special form of 
bill. This irregular wan¬ 
derer, disobeying all rules 

'purpie Finch!" migration, whose reap- 
pearance can not be fore¬ 
told by the most learned philosophic orni¬ 
thologists, possesses a bill admirably adapt¬ 
ed for extracting s^eds from the cones ol the 
pine. (fig. 13.) In late winter when the 
food supply of the birds has been consid¬ 
erably diminished, it is not a rare sight 




II. Bill of 
the Gros¬ 
beak. 

at some 
At other 


Q> 



in certain localities to behold the Ameri¬ 
can and white winged crossbills shearing 
off the ice-coated buds of the maple and 
elm trees, perhaps in search of small 
worms, since the most tender parts of the 
buds are strewn about on the 
snow beneath. 

As a rule the bills of birds 
which search damp meadows, 
13 Bill of lawns and sometimes swamps 
for worms, are longer than 
those of the seed eaters, for a 
certain amount of probing must be 
done ^fore the food is secured. They 
must also do much scratching to un¬ 
cover certain choice bits. For this rea¬ 
son nature has provided for them strong 
legs and feet with rather long, sharp 
claws. (Fig. 14.) This type is character¬ 
istic also of the perching birds (order 
PdSierfs), which 
spend the greater 
part of their exist¬ 
ence among shrubs 
and trees. 

A highly special¬ 
ized form of bill 
(Fig. 15), is pos¬ 
sessed by the Am¬ 
erican woodcock 14. Characteristic foot of 
( Phtlohela minor) and Passcres. 

Wils on’s snipe 

(Gallittago delicata), the former inhabiting 
swamps and alder thickets, the latter, damp 
meadows. The bill of the woodcock is 
slender and nearly 3 inches long. That of 
Wilson’s snipe is about 14 inch shorter. 
The .structure of the bill is peculiar in that 
it is flexible and that the tip of its upper 





mandible can be moved independently of 
the lower one. enabling it to act as a finger 
and thus assist the bird in drawing its food 
from the ground. 

Another highly specialized form of bill 
is that of the 
skimmer. On 
the Atlantic 
coast this fam¬ 
ily is represent¬ 
ed by but one 
species, inhabiting the warmer regions. 
The skimmers are unique in their manner 
of feeding as well as in the form of their 
bills. In shape the bill is similar to a long 



16. Bill of the Skimmer. 
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blade, the lower mandible being much 
longer than the upper (fig. i6). Of their 
manner of feeding one writer says, “Open¬ 
ing the mouth,the bladelike lower mandible 


is dropped just beneath the surface of the 
water; then, flying rapidly, they may be 
said literally to ‘ plow the main ’ in search 
of small aquatic animals.” 


LONGING FOR THE COUNTRY. 

C. M. DENISON. 


As the city streets grow hotter, and the 
sun comes beating down, 

And the rich and idle fellows have about 
all left the town, 

It just seems to me I’d like to hie myself 
to some cool spot. 

Where the business cares and worries of 
this life could be forgot; 

There to rest this poor old body, just to 
loaf among the trees, 

A-listening to the brook’s soft tune, and 
the humming of the bees; 

Just to live in some old farm-house, where 
they build the porches wide, 

And the fragrant, dewy roses arc a-bloom- 
ing just outside; 


Where there’s miles of pleasant landscape 
built to please the weary eye 
And a daisy of a trout brook ripples 
through the meadow nigh; 

Where there’s nothing special doing, and 
you nap beneath the trees. 

Just a-listcning to the music made by 
every passing breeze; 

Where you go to bed at evening, and you 
sleep the whole night long, 

And you wake up in the morning, feeling 
mighty good and strong; 

•And you eat till nearly busted, bread and 
butter, pies, and cake, 

’Cause the victuals taste so nearly like 
those mother used to make. 



TRYING TO LOOK PLEASANT. 














THE DEPARTURE OF THE BIRDS. 


R. R. NICHOLSON. 


Much has been written about the ar¬ 
rival of the birds in spring, but little of 
their departure in fall. This is but natural, 
for their joyous return from the South is 
far more interesting and significant than 
their departure in the autumn. 

In Southwestern Ontario the nesting sea¬ 
son of most birds is over by the time the 
hot weather begins. Many then go farther 
North, while others resort to the neighbor¬ 
hood of the lakes and rivers, where food 
is abundant. There they remain till moult¬ 
ing is over, and they have gained new, 
strong feathers for their long Southward 
flight. 

Nearly all birds wear their most attract¬ 
ive plumage in spring, for the wooing and 
winning of their mates. They are con¬ 
spicuous at that season because the trees 
do not yet have leaves to conceal the birds 
as they flit among the branches. By 
autumn the males have shed their brilliant 
nuptial feathers, have assumed modest trav¬ 
eling dresses of sober colors, and often male 
and female, old and young, are scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable. A few birds, however, such 
as the mallard and the bittern, always wear 
their richest and brightest colors in the 
fall. The male mallard moults while his 
mate is engaged in incubation, and by Oc¬ 
tober he is clothed in all his splendor. 

Moulting is a trying ordeal, which most 
of our birds undergo during the summer 
or autumn. A complete moult, which in¬ 
cludes the shedding of the large quill 
feathers, takes place only once a year, but 
some species, like the ptarmigan, undergo 
a partial moult twice, and even thrice in 
12 months. In spring the ptarmigan sports 
a variegated plumage of black, brown and 
white, but when nesting is over it changes 
its wedding apparel for a quiet suit of grey. 
When winter approaches, it comes forth 
arrayed in pure white, with feather snow- 
shoes. 

Some birds change color and appear to 
have moulted, without shedding a feather. 
This is due in some specios to the trans¬ 
formation of the pigment of the feathers. 
The plumage of the redpolls does not ac¬ 
tually change color, but in the spring the 
wide grey margins of the crown and breast 
feathers break off and reveal the glowing 
crimson, concealed before. 

The moulting season varies in length, 
depending on the species. Ducks and geese 
are said to require but 4 weeks, while our 
song birds are slower. Birds of prey take 
the whole year to shed their quil feathers. 
As a rule, the large wing feathers are shed 
in pairs, one at a time from each wing, and 


thus the flight of the bird is not impaired. 
Water fowl drop all the quill feathers 
at one time and the birds, as far as flight 
is concerned, become entirely helpless. 
When moulting begins, however, they are 
always careful not to wander far from the 
neighborhood of water, in order that when 
danger approaches they may flee by swim¬ 
ming. 

In the fall, birds are generally silent save 
for their call notes. Sometimes, however, 
in autumn a lonely bachelor croons a half- 
forgotten love song, or perhaps some young 
males indulge in tentative warbles. Only 
the other morning I was delighted to hear, 
in the heart of the city, a little house wren 
singing in a low, far-away voice, as it 
threaded its way through the woodpile; 
while in a neighboring garden some migrant 
white-throats were whistling in sweet, 
though defective numbers. Often rare vis¬ 
itors from distant Northlands abide in the 
garden a few days to rest, before resuming 
their Southern pilgrimage, but few are 
aware of their presence. 

Herr Gatke, who for over 50 years 
studied the flight of birds on the island of 
Heligoland, has cast much light on the sub¬ 
ject of their migrations. It was long be¬ 
lieved that the old and experienced birds 
guided the young on their journey to the 
South at the approach of winter, but Herr 
Giitke was the first to call attention to the 
fact that the young birds are the first to 
leave in the autumn, the old birds following 
some weeks later. The youn . birds, how¬ 
ever, are generally preceded by mateless 
males. These old bachelors, distinguished 
by their nuptial plumage, which, though 
faded and worn, they still retained, Herr 
Gatke found were the first to hasten South. 
In spring the order of the return of the 
birds is the reverse of the order of their 
departure in the fall. First come the old 
males in their finest plumage, then old fe¬ 
males, followed by more females and 
young of both sexes, then young alone, 
cripples last. 

The distances traveled by migrating birds 
vary from a few hundred miles to about 
7,000. Most of our Canadian birds spend 
the winter in Mexico and the Gulf States, 
though a great many, such as sparrows, rob¬ 
ins and meadow larks, remain in the coun¬ 
try from Ohio to Louisiana. The cedar 
swamps of the Alleghany mountains, espe¬ 
cially, are favorite resorts for the robins. 
The turnstone is a great traveler, nesting in 
Greenland and wintering in South Amer¬ 
ica. The golden plover, likewise, nests in 
the Barren Lands above the Arctic Circle 
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and passes the winter in the West Indies. 
European birds migrate to Africa, the 
English swallows going to Natal. 

Though most birds migrate from North 
to South, in certain countries they go from 
East to West. Richard’s pipit nests on the 
steppes of Eastern Asia, but winters in 
France and Spain. The Royston crows, 
which breed in Siberia, travel in winter as 
far West as England, while the little bunt¬ 
ing nests in the far East of Russia and 
spends the winter in France. 

The first birds to depart in the fall are 
those whose means of sustenance are first 
cut off. Swallows live on insects, which 
they catch on the wing, consequently when 
harvest is over, evenings are cool and in¬ 
sects fewer, the swallows begin to think of 
their winter homes and toward the end of 
August take their flight. 

One would expect the family of flycatch¬ 
ers to leave about the same time as the 
swallows, but they do not go till a few 
weeks later, for, when their supply of in¬ 
sects is exhausted, they turn to berries and 
other small fruits which they eat with 
relish. There are 5 common species in On¬ 
tario, the kingbird, wood pewee, phoebe, 
least and great-crested flycatchers. All 
are orchard birds. They leave for the 
South about the middle of September, the 
great-crested flycatchers going as far as 
Mexico. 

The red-eyed vireo, having faithfully ful¬ 
filled its long ministry of song, departs for 
the Gulf States early in September, just 
when the Baltimore oriole visits the orchard 
on its way to the South. The bobo¬ 
link leaves also in September. He is one of 
our most charming birds, coming from the 
balmy South early in May and flooding the 


meadows with his jingling notes. There 
is an ineffable charm in his festive man¬ 
ner, his fantastic dress, and his joyous 
song. He is the favorite of the poets. In 
autumn the males change their handsome 
summer clothes for modest traveling suits 
of yellowish brown, and on a calm evening 
they set out for the Southern rice fields, 
where they revel in gluttony during the 
winter. There they are known as reed* 
birds or rice birds. They become very fat 
and, sad to say, are shot in large numbers 
as game. 

About the middle of September that 
winged gem, the ruby-throated humming 
bird, starts for Central America, and is 
soon followed by all the warblers. How 
wonderful is the endurance that enables 
these little birds to sustain such long jour¬ 
neys in spring and fall. Late in September 
thrushes, catbirds, wrens, red-headed wood¬ 
peckers, flickers and mourning doves leave 
their summer haunts and migrate to their 
winter quarters. As October approaches, the 
vesper and song sparrows bid adieu. It is 
pathetic to hear a lone song sparrow striving 
then to sing. Its voice cracks when it 
reaches the trill of its song. As the month 
advances great flocks of bronze grackles, 
red-wineed and rusty blackbirds and cow- 
birds darken the sky on their Southward 
flight. Flocks of vyild geese and ducks 
then fly South and often the “honk, honk” 
of the wise old gander can be heard at 
night as he leads his wedge-shaped flocks 
through the sky. The last birds to leave 
are the robins, purple finches, bluebirds, 
meadow larks and goldfinches, though of- 
*ten many of the larks and finches remain 
during the winter. 


A little Cambridge girl was discovered 
whispering in school, and the teache.r 
asked: 

“What were you saying to the girl next 
to you when I caught you whispering?” 

The little culprit hung her head, and 
then replied : 

“I was only telling her how nice you 
looked in your new dress.” 

“Well, that—yes—I know—but we must 
■—the class in spelling will please stand up,” 
—Christian Register, 



WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


C. O. ZERRALIN. 


One morning near the end of August 
my friend R. and I started for the beach. 
A gentle Southwest wind was blowing and 
we felt assured that sport would not be 
lacking. After a brisk w'alk of about a 
mile and a half over the cool sand in the 
glorious early morning air, we reached our 
box. The decoys were soon set out, and 
then we sat watching the red sun rise over 
the dashing surf. 

Suddenly we were brought to life again 
by a plaintive “phee-in-wee.” 

“Beetle heads,” whispered R. and we an¬ 
swered in seductive tones. Dowm the beach 
they came, 4 blackbreasts, straight for 
our decoys. “Crack, crack, crack, bangl” 
and 3 plovers lay on the sand. 

It was not long until a pretty bunch of 
redbreasts visited us, and departed minus 
5 of their number. The flight had really 
commenced, and large bunches of peep 
were circling up and down the beach. Now 
and then we heard shots down the flats, 
but we had the first crack at the birds, 
thanks to the wind and our lucky draw of 
box number one. 

We had scarcely retrieved the redbreasts, 
when a pair of winter yellowlegs came in. 
Much to my disgust I missed with my first 
barrel, but scored with my left. R. nailed 
his bird, and our bag was beginning to 
look formidable. Then came a lull, but 
not for long. We heard the inimitable 
whistle of a big willet. He came in most 
unsuspiciously and a minute later he lay 
under a covering of cool seaweed, with 
his unfortunate cousins. 

A pair of gaudy “chickens,” or turn- 
stones, then gave me a chance to get the 
laugh on R. He missed his bird with 


both barrels and I nearly gave him heart 
failure, and myself also, by making a neat 
double. He, however, made up by killing 
4 stilt out of 6, while I was cursing over 
a swelled shell in the breech of my gun. 
The stilt, by the way, used to be rare in 
Massachusetts, but during the last year 
they have been shot in large numbers. The 
afternoon before, 3 of us knocked 18 out 
of one flock. 

Suddenly R. pointed up the beach, and 
we saw a large flock of summer yellowlegs 
heading for our decoys. We poured 4 
charges into the well bunched birds, and 
gathered up 9 of the fat little waders. 

The tide was then high, so we had to 
pull up the decoys and wait for the ebb. 
it was growing hot and we stripped to our 
rowing shirts, and took a nap. We were 
awaked by the mellow “phew-phew-phew” 
of a winter yellowleg, and to our dis¬ 
gust found that the tide was al¬ 
ready well on the ebb. Decoys were out 
in a jiffy, and we commenced to whistle 
for the lonely winter. At last he suc¬ 
cumbed to our entreaties and gave me an 
exquisite chance to miss him with both 
barrels. I redeemed myself by doubling a 
pair of beetleheads a moment later. 

As it was growing dusk and the flight 
had nearly ceased, and as a certain gnawing 
feeling in our stomachs was increasing, 
we gathered up our bag, and started home. 

“I’ll bet this is the best bag to-day,” said 
R., when he handed the birds over to me, 
having carried them half the way. He 
was right for with the pair of grass birds 
we got on the way home our 30 big birds 
were as many as all the other shooters to¬ 
gether had taken. 



PHOEBE BIRD. 



















BIRDS AT BAILEY’S. 


L. S. KEYSER. 


Bailey's is one of the many summer re¬ 
sorts in the South Platte canyon, Colorado, 
and may be reached by a railway journey of 
55 miles from Denver. Nestled in an open 
valley, the village is one of the pleasantest 
places in the Rocky mountains. I was 
pleased to find this valley the summer 
home of many birds, as well as an attrac¬ 
tive resort for human pleasure seekers. 

In the Rockies you must not expect to 
find many of the birds common in the East. 
While following a ravine that led from the 
village up into the mountains, my ear was 
greeted by a song that sounded familiar, 
but that I felt sure must come from the 
throat of a bird that was new to me. So 
it proved, for my field glass soon brought 
into view a gorgeously clad bird, whose 
back, wings and tail were black; head, scar¬ 
let or crimson, the same color running 
down over the chest in diluted tints; rest 
of plumage, bright yellow, gleaming almost 
like amber in the sunshine. 

Observers in the East are familiar with 
a little bird whose suit of scarlet, trimmed 
with black wings and tail, make him a 
conspicuous object in the woods; also with 
another beautiful bird which wears a suit 
of rosy red or vermilion throughout. 
These are the scarlet and summer tanagers. 
You will not find them in Colorado, but in 
their stead you will make acquaintance 
with the brilliant bird just described. He 
is called the Louisiana tanager, and for 
beauty of plumage has few, if any, rivals 
in the Rocky mountains. 

However, his song, as far as I am able 
to judge, is just like those of his Eastern 
kinsmen, a kind of drawling tune that is 
pleasing enough, but can not be called bril¬ 
liant. Although I had been rambling sev¬ 
eral weeks up and down the mountains 
from the foothills to the crests of some of 
the highest peaks, I saw my first Louisiana 
tanagers at Bailey’s. At daybreak my 
half-waking dreams were pleasantly broken 
by the matins of this bird, proving him an 
early riser. He is as fond of a pine forest 
on the mountain side as his Eastern rela¬ 
tives are of a woodland of oak in their 
own longitude. His mate, who is not so 
brilliantly clad as her lord, saddles her 
nest on the horizontal branch of a pine 
tree, usually some distance out toward the 
end. Lovers of the mountains, these birds 
rear their broods between 7.000 and 10,000 
feet above sea level, avoiding the plains 
during the breeding season, although seen 
there frequently in the periods of migra¬ 
tion. 

Another interesting bird seen in the hol¬ 


low above Bailey’s was the pygmy nut¬ 
hatch, which you will not find in the East¬ 
ern or Middle States, where you know only 
the white breasted nuthatch as a resident 
and the red breasted nuthatch as a mi¬ 
grant. Three or 4 of these pygmies were 
flitting about among the pines, clambering 
up and down the branches and boles in true 
nuthatch fashion, now head upward and 
now the reverse. They seem shy and nerv¬ 
ous little creatures, always moving about 
among the twigs or glancing from tree to 
tree, so that they were difficult to watch 
with the field glass. All their movements 
were accompanied by a half musical little 
chirping, which was sometimes prolonged 
almost into a song when the birds became 
especially excited over my presence, as they 
did when I followed them about and ogled 
them with my glass. As thejr name sig¬ 
nifies, the pygmies are tiny birds, scarcely 
more than half as large as the white 
breasted nuthatches, and spend the breed¬ 
ing season exclusively among the moun¬ 
tains, ranging 5,000 to 10,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Among the Rockies you look in vain for 
the common blue jay, but in its stead you 
find the long crested jay, so called because 
of the long, black crest that adorns his 
shapely head. He is rather a handsome 
fellow, with his coat of navy blue. He was 
met with almost everywhere among the 
mountains from the foothills to timber 
line, and is especially fond of the steep 
and bushy acclivities, the pine forests, and 
the bushy valleys, where he hides his nest 
in such a manner that, though large, it is 
extremely difficult to find. 

In the ravine, of which mention has been 
made, there was a family of these birds, 
the parents feeding their young, which a 
week before had grown too large to remain 
in the nest. A great variety of sounds 
came from the throats of the adult birds. 
They uttered a harsh, grating call which 
seemed meant as a warning to the young¬ 
sters to be on their guard. When I pur¬ 
sued them, one of the birds, perhaps the 
male, played a little tune on his trombone, 
which might be represented as follows: 
“Ka-ka-ka, k-wuit, k-wuit, k-wuit,” the 
syllable “ka” repeated rapidly, while the 
“k-wuit” was pronounced more deliberate¬ 
ly, with a kind of guttural and gurgling 
intonation. This song, if song it may be 
called, bears some resemblance to the com¬ 
mon blue jay’s liquid outburst. It was 
succeeded by a grating call that sounded 
like a file drawn over the edge of sheet- 
iron. Then the birds chattered in a low. 
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affectionate way that seemed to indicate 
they were having a little conference just 
among themselves. 

As I still pursued them, one of the old 
birds cried “Quick! quick! quick!” as 
fast as he could fling the syllable from his 
tongue, the meaning of the outburst being 
“Hurry away! hurry, hurp^!” But that 
was not all; one of the birds uttered an¬ 
other call, which I translated, “Go ware! 
go ware!” delivered in so raucous a tone 
that it might have frightened one who was 
not used to uncanny sounds in lonely 
places. Presently the whole company dis¬ 
appeared, not caring for human society any 
longer, but I could still hear them filing 
their saws far up in the mountain side. 

While there were many birds at the low¬ 
er end of the ravine where it opened into 
the valley, their numbers grew less the 
farther I climbed into the mountains. In 
all my rambling I found this the case. 
Comparatively few birds care for the soli¬ 
tudes; at least, their favorite haunts are in 
the neighborhood of babbling streams, 
where they can drink and bathe without 
making too long a journey. Far up the 
hollows from Bailey’s a few Western rob¬ 
ins, gray headed j uncos and mountain 
chickadees were seen, and their voices 
seemed sad in those solitudes, whereas 
down in the valley their songs sounded rol- 
licksome as they mingled with the roar of 
the mountain stream. 

Other birds seen in this neighborhood 
were pine siskins, which are the same as 
the siskins of the East, only they do not 
go so far North to breed, finding the cli¬ 
mate they want in the mountains; Audu¬ 
bon’s warblers, almost like the myrtle 


warblers in Eastern States; mountain blue¬ 
birds, whose breasts are blue instead of 
reddish brown; Say’s phoebes, distinctly a 
Western species; spotted sandpipers, with 
which Easterners are familiar; Western 
nighthawks, which zigzag overhead and 
“boom” now and then, just as their Eastern 
cousins do; and red shafted flickers, tak¬ 
ing the place of the well known golden 
winged flicker of the East. 

The sweetest and best bird of all has 
been reserved to be mentioned last. It was 
at Bailey’s that my long and wearisome 
search for the nest of the white crowned 
sparrow was rewarded. In many a moun¬ 
tain valley, from an altitude of 7,000 feet to 
the foot of the loftiest peaks far above 
timber line, I had found the white-crowns, 
singing their dulcet tunes, and had sought 
in vain for their nests, probably because it 
was a little too early in the season. 

One evening at Bailey’s, as I was walk¬ 
ing along the bank of the noisy creek, a 
male white-crown was singing blithely in 
the bushes, and I stopped to listen to his 
vesper hymn. Presently a female scuttled 
to my side of the stream, chirped uneasily 
a moment, and then flitted to a bush- 
clump, into which she slipped. The little 
lady fluttered away as I peeped into the 
bush, and there was the pretty nest, con¬ 
taining 4 white eggs dappled with brown, 
looking like pearls in a tiny casket. All the 
while the male trilled his liveliest airs to 
beguile my attention. His mate chirped 
anxiously, and .so I hurried away to set her 
mind at rest, glad I had found a white- 
crown’s nest, and just as glad to leave it 
undisturbed. 



SPOTTED SAMDPIPEK, iTiiiS MACULAKiA. 
Can Any Reader of Recreation Mcnlifyit? 








MY FIRST LESSON IN TRAPPING. 


KATE E. NORCROSS. 


I could not have been over g years old 
when I received my first lesson in trap¬ 
ping. Dave, our hired man, promised to 
make me a box trap m which I could 
catch quails and other birds. I was greatly 
delighted and could think and talk of noth¬ 
ing else until it was completed. 

One Saturday afternoon the trap was fin¬ 
ished and Dave carried it to a plum thicket 
400 yards from the house. There he 
scraped away the snow and built a pen of 
fence rails, in which he put the trap. He 
showed me how to set it and pointed out 
the little slide door on top through which I 
was to take the captured birds, one by one. 
After baiting the trap with corn and scat¬ 
tering more in and about the pen, we re¬ 
turned to the house. The remainder of the 
day I was too restless to sit down or do 
anything else but talk to my brother Lish 
about the trap. Several times we stole 
cautiously to a knoll that overlooked our 
treasure, but fortune did not favor us that 
day. 

No sooner were we dressed the next 
morning than Lish and I hurried again to 
the knoll. The trap was down! My 
heart beat painfully as I rushed to it, and 
yet more painfully when I found it empty. 
The trigger string had been cut and I 
could do nothing but hurry to Dave with 
the woeful story. 

He said a hare had been caught and had 
cut the string in gnawing his way out. He 
promised to make a dead fall to catch the 
rascal, and cautioned me to close the quail 
trap at night. When he had repaired and 
rebaited the trap I began my second day’s 
watch. 

Nothing happened until 3 o’clock, when 


we found the trap sprung. I flew to it, my 
brother at my heels, and the sight that met 
our eyes was soul delighting. The trap was 
filled with quails. I stepped into the pen, 
slipped my hand through the slide door and 
seized a plump, bright-eyed beauty. I had 
with one hand gathered my big apron into 
a bag and in that I put the bird. I reached 
in the pen, caught another quail and was 
putting it in my apron when the first 
slipped out and flew away. Lish smiled, 
but I didn’t. As I grabbed a third bird. No. 
2 made his escape. The next was fairly in 
the bag before No. 3 took his departure. 

By that time Lish had progressed through 
smiles, giggles and uproarious laughter to 
a state of exhaustion that compelled him to 
cling to the pen for support. I scowled at 
him savagely while putting the next bird in 
my apron, only to hear another burst of 
laughter as No. 4 took flight. Improbable 
as it sounds, that thing continued until ii 
birds had escaped from me and only one re¬ 
mained in the trap. I grabbed the last 
victim with both hands and started mourn¬ 
fully for the house. As I was climbing the 
garden fence the top rail broke, letting me 
fall to the ground and freeing my twelfth 
captive. 

I reached home the most crestfallen crea¬ 
ture in the world. Lish giggled while I 
told the story and my parents strove hard 
to suppress their emotions. Even beefy 
faced, shock headed Dave showed no sym¬ 
pathy. “Why, Kate,” he said, “why didn’t 
you pull their* heads off as fast as you 
caught them?” 

“You didn’t tell me to,” I protested. 

“ ’Course not,” he replied; “I thought 
anyone had sense enough for that.” 


THE SWAMP ANGEL 

FRANK H. SWEET. 


Hark! the hermit thrush is singing. 
And his wild, ethereal strain. 

Like a silver horn is ringing 
Over forest, hill and plain. 

“O speral, speral, speral!” 

We seem to hear him say. 

“O holy, holy, holy! 

O clear, O clear away!” 


From gloomy swamps and lonely ways. 
And woodlands that arc wild and dim. 
We hear in rising notes of praise 
The hermit’s tender evening hymn; 

“O holy, holy, holy!” 

We seem to hear him say, 

“O speral, speral, speral! 

O clear, O clear away!” 
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THE RED HEAD. 


ALLAN BROOKS. 


The redhead has a wide distribution, be¬ 
ing found throughout the continent from 
Atlantic to Pacific. Unlike its congen¬ 
ers. it is not found in the far North, 
and is one of the few diving ducks thar 
breed commonly as far South as the United 
States. In the old world it is replaced by 
a closely allied species, the pochard, which 
differs from the redhead in the coarser 
vermiculations of the back and flanks. In 
America the redhead is often confused with 
the far-famed canvasback; but this can al- 


The redhead is a fine game duck, fre¬ 
quenting marshes in preference to salt wa¬ 
ter, and is generally a first class table bird, 
as its food is more exclusively vegetarian 
than that of most other diving ducks. It is 
a rapid flyer and an expert diver. A 
winged redhead will generally make good 
its escape if there is any cover within 
reach. 

The redhead seems to be a silent duck. 
During the pairing season it utters a low, 
grating cry, at the same time shaking and 



THE RED HEAD, AYTHYA AMERICANA, 


ways be distinguished in both sexes by the 
long narrow bill, which is entirely black, 
instead of leaden blue with a black tip, as 
in the redhead. A much closer ally of the 
redhead is the ringbill, or ringnecked duck. 
In form, habits, and coloration of eggs the 
ringbill and the redhead are identical, and 
the female of the ringbill is an almost ex¬ 
act miniature of the female redhead. Old 
male redheads also acquire the white sub¬ 
terminal band across the bill, though this 
is never so pronounced as in the ringbill. 


jerking its head about, exactly as if some¬ 
thing was stuck in its throat. The ruddy 
duck has the same action when courting. 

In most localities West of the Rockies 
the redhead is scarce, and I have never 
observed in British Columbia the enor¬ 
mous flocks of them that one sees in East¬ 
ern America. 

In the adult male the iris is deep yellow, 
in the female more brownish. The feet are 
dull lead color, with black webs; bill lead¬ 
en blue, with tip and extreme base black. 


A Georgia man, who has gone to Wash¬ 
ington in search of a government job, gives 
as his qualifications: ‘T can not only write 
poetry and novels, but there ain’t a govern¬ 
ment mule that can throw me.’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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PETE MADE HIS MARK. 


E. M. LEETE. 


About the nicest thing to ride is a hobby, 
if you don’t' ride too much. The hobby 
that suits me best is fishing, from what 
little I know of it. Of course 1 should not 
wish to fish all the time nor make a busi¬ 
ness of it. Sundays I would willingly give 
up the sport, and even on Saturday after¬ 
noon, if my family needed anything, 1 
should enjoy doing what I could for 
them. 

It has always seemed strange to me that 
my wife looks at the matter in a different 
light. She is a sensible woman about al¬ 
most everything else. I have argued with 
her by the hour and tried to show her how 
much the children enjoyed a fish dinner. 
I have pointed out that fish was a brain 
food and saved a whole lot on the meat 
bill; but talk as I would, and 1 have even 
worked nights at it, I could not convince 
that woman. She will insist on my being 
at the office nearly all the time. 

There are times, however, when one has 
a cold, or a corn, or may be a headache 
that only fresh air will cure. Now, air is 
never so fresh as when coming over water, 
and if you are going to take it that way 
why not fish at the same time? 

One day, as I had a cold or was afraid 
I should have one, I spoke to my fishing 
mate, Luther, and suggested that the tide 
was coming about right for fish the next 
day, and if he knew where there was any 
bait we might go. I never like to go alone, 
and this friend, while not handsome, is 
useful in a boat. He is a fair angler, 
mostly catching the small ones that snoop 
my bait. The big fish I take care of. I 
did know of his putting one large fish in 
the boat; that is, I hooked and played it, 
and Luther lifted it in for me. 

We had a common friend, Pete, who 
worked in a bank. He went down at 8 
or 9 in the morning, and sat on a high 
stool until 3 p.m. I often envied that 
man his job. If a man must work, it 
struck me that he couldn’t do much less. 
We feared Pete was getting run down, 
and was perhaps going into a decline, so 
we invited him to come with us. He said 
he hated to leave his business, but he sup¬ 
posed someone must go along to look 
after us and he would be that one. 

For once everything worked to a charm; 
and lo o’clock the next day found us at 
Duck island, with a basket of fish and 
some bait left. The tide was well up and 
the fish had nearly stopped biting when we 
decided to try another ground. There was 
a rock on the West side of the island, near 
the shore, called “Junk of Pork,” from its 


shape. It was 8 feet square on top, with 
vertical sides standing 7 feet out of water. 
It was a hard rock to land a fish on, and 
not an easy one to land oneself on; but the 
fishing near it was good at high tide. 

On that rock I landed my 2 friends, with 
a basket, some bait and a spare snood or 
2, while I went just around the other side 
of the island to Table rock. I anchored the 
boat, bow and stern, and went to fishing. I 
fished as hard as I could, for to tell the 
truth, my companions, while coming from 
good families, had their faults. Their train¬ 
ing had been sadly neglected in some par¬ 
ticulars, and if by any chance they should 
show the most fish when we met, they 
would be very likely to say unkind things. 
My boat lay perhaps 5 rods from the shore 
and between me and the land there were 
rocks of all sizes, covered with the sharpest 
of barnacles. 

The light wind of early morning had 
died out, and the hot sun shone on a sea 
of glass. Schooners bound East had 
dropped their jibs and anchored, unable 
to stem the flood tide. The smoke from a 
tug with a long tow of barges was black¬ 
ening the clear blue of the sky. Aside 
from a few gulls playing overhead the sea 
was asleep, and all was quiet. 

I was nearly asleep myself, when hap¬ 
pening to glance toward the island, I be¬ 
held a strange sight. On that little island, 
4 miles off shore, with not a soul on it, 
as I supposed, I saw a man clothed as was 
our alleged forefather^ Adam, save that I 
noted a lamentable absence of fig leaves. 
He did not even wear a smile ; in fact, he 
wore nothing but his skin. I noticed, how¬ 
ever, that it was a good fit. As he came 
nearer I saw red marks on his body, run¬ 
ning up and down, with now and then one 
across. Further inspection showed it was 
Pete. He was walking carefully, and well 
he might, for the rocks were covered with 
barnacles, and barnacles are no better than 
broken glass to walk on. He limped along 
by the bushes, down to the water’s edge. 
Then I hailed him. He was not talkative, 
so I waited and watched. He jumped from 
one rock to another, now waist deep in the 
water, now on the surface, and again swim¬ 
ming a few strokes until he gained the 
boat. 

He had been so occupied with his gym¬ 
nastics that I could not attract his atten¬ 
tion ; but when he was fairly seated in the 
boat I felt that I had a right to know what 
ail this was about. 

What he said first I will not repeat, but 
it had condemnatory reference to barnacles. 
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no 

Later I gathered that he had hooked a fish, 
just after they had landed, and had lost his 
hooks, snood and all. They both supposed 
there were plenty of spare hooks in the bas¬ 
ket, but were unable to find any; so, being 
carried away with piscatorial ardor, Pete 
stripped and in some way, best known to 
himself, got into the water from that high 
rock, gained the shore and came to me for 
more hooks. He appeared rather mussed 
up, as he sat with the water dripping from 
his body and his hair plastered down with 


the wet. His stomach looked like a 
weather map of New England after a bliz¬ 
zard. From what I could learn I inferred 
that the barnacles cut him. It certainly 
looked that way to an outsider. He asked 
me if I thought the gashes would heal. I 
said “Yes”; but he seemed to think he was 
marked for life. We weighed anchor and 
went over for Luther and for Pete's 
clothes, and when the basket was handed 
down we discovered the missing hooks un¬ 
derneath it. No remarks were made. 




A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
Made with Korona Camera. 
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SARANAC LAKE TO CANADA BY WATER. 


CHARLES D. FERNALD. 


Not having felt well for several weeks, 
I decided to take a rest, and have a change 
from the grind of business to nature, for 
she is so gentle in the spring. With¬ 
in 4 hours I was abroad the New 
York Central's Adirondack train, with shot 
gun, fishing rod and other tackle. I had 
no idea where I should leave the train, but 
later decided to go to my old starting place, 
Saranac Lake. There I secured as guide 
John Benham, who is the best member of 
his profession I have ever met. He was 
the owner of a small Adirondack skiff, 14 
feet in length, 28 inches beam, and in that 
canoe I decided to take a trip. 

We started from Saranac Lake at noon 
Thursday, April 18, bound for Montreal by 
water. We had to go by the Saranac 
river to Plattsburgh, then by Lake Cham¬ 
plain and the St. Lawrence the remainder 
of the distance. Thursday afternoon we 
made good time for about 20 miles, and 
stopped at a log house near Union Falls for 
the night. Friday we had a hard, danger¬ 
ous day. We left Union Falls about 6.30 a. 
m., and started for Plattsburgh, which we 
expected to reach by night. 

Above Union Falls we had passed 
through some bad rapids, but what we found 
below Union Falls made the others look 
like still water. We had 7 miles of white 
water, or white caps. We ran most 
of the way, but toward the end we had 
to get out and carry, about 12 miles, 
in all. The river is so crooked in that 
country, that it is hard to estimate the 
distance between 2 places. We came 
near running over High falls at Russia. 
We were running along in water that was 
going like a mill race, with plenty of rocks 
to make it interesting, when suddenly we 
saw the river drop. We could not stop 
ourselves, so we went into the rapids. 
They were fierce, the river dropping off 
foot after foot. We ran through them 
about a mile before we could get near 
enough to the shore to catch the bank as 
it went by. After landing, we went below 
and watched the river tearing and whirl¬ 


ing through the big cut in the mountain 
at Russia, where the drop of the falls is 
between 160 and 170 feet. Had we gone 
of a mile farther we should have 
been done for. No boat can live in the 
falls 60 seconds. 

We continued down the river and reached 
Cadyville that night. There we put up at 
an apology for a hotel. In the middle of 
the night I was awakened by someone try¬ 
ing to get into my room. I took my re¬ 
volver and waited. Soon a man’s head 
and shoulders were thrust through the win¬ 
dow. I called out to know what he wanted. 
As soon as he answered I knew he was 
under the influence of liquor. He was try¬ 
ing to get to his room, which was next 
to mine, without anyone’s knowing it, and 
he had taken the wrong window. I was 
thankful I did not shoot first, and inquire 
afterward what he wanted. 

Saturday morning we started on. The 
rapids still made it interesting. We 
reached Plattsburgh that evening, put up at 
a hotel and took in the town. Sunday 
morning we started on to Rouse’s Point, 
on Lake Champlain. A stiff breeze was 
blowing off the lake on to Cumberland 
Head. It was foolhardy to start, but I 
did not realize that until we were out in 
the lake. The water was running high 
and was capped with white. The little boat 
behaved nobly, however, and took us safe to 
shore. The wind died out about 4 o’clock 
and then we made better time. We arrived 
at Rouse’s Point at 8 o’clock Sunday even¬ 
ing. There I realized I had enough. If 
we should go farther we would find our¬ 
selves running the Lachine rapids in our 
skiff: so I sent the guide back to Saranac 
Lake over the Chateaugay road and took a 
train on to Montreal, which was about 40 
miles down the river. After staying in 
Montreal a day, I took the train back to 
Saranac and to my surprise learned that 
Jack had sold our skiff at Rouse’s Point 
after I left. Tuesday evening I returned 
to New York, with a color like an Indian’s 
and feeling like a new man. 


Little Willie-^Say, pa, what was Wash¬ 
ington’s object in crossing the Delaware? 

Pa—He probably heard the peach crop 
was a failure and crossed over to investi¬ 
gate.—Exchange. 
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RECREATION. 


SUICIDE? 

The photo herewith shows an oriole’s 
nest which I discovered a few days ago in 
a fallen tree. The dead and dried body of 



the builder was suspended from the nest 
by a horse hair about its neck. The body 
o#4he bird is in good condition. 

E. B. Heiney, Huntington, Ind. 


“I suppose you keep in touch with your 
nephew while he’s away at college,’’ said 
Dr. Choker to Mr. Munn. 

“Well, he keeps touching me, if that’s 
what you mean,’’ replied the uncle.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Recreation is, as you claim, the ideal 
sportsmen’s magazine of the country. 

E. B. Dennett, Portland, Me. 


FARMER BROWN’S EXPERIENCE. 

W. A. FULLER. 

I’d read into the papers thet 
Come every week from town, 

How they was made a sort of spoon 
Fer lurin’ fish aroun’. 


I bought one, rigged 'er up, and went 
Straight off down to the crick, 

And dropped it in real quiet-like, 

Right where the fish was thick. 

I kinder chuckled as I thought 
How s’prised the folks would look 

When I brought home the fish I’d ketch 
On thet new-fangled hook; 

And as I sot and waited with 
My back agin a tree, 

I thought how some folks never knowed 
What great inventions be. 

1 waited quiet-like and still, 

The fish they waited, too; 

“What’s this?’’ it seemed as if they said, 
“This here is something new!’’ 

So there I sot and fished and fished 
From early morn till night, 

And when the sun was goin’ down, 

1 hadn’t had a bite. 

I pulled my line in, wound ’er up. 

Looked kinder shy around; 

And then I took that fancy hook. 

And stomped it on the ground. 

I've no more use fer fancy rigs. 

Or shiners made of tin, 

Fer angle worms ’ll ketch more fish 
Than spoon baits ever kin. 


Have been a reader of your magazine 
nearly 3 years. Have every issue on file 
since October, ’99, and would not take 
many times the cost for them. If is the 
best sportsmen’s journal published. The 
Peters Cartridge Co. and the Marlin peo¬ 
ple were foolish to withdraw their ads 
because somebody did not like their goods. 

L. W. Putoz, Westfield, Mass. 


Recreation is the best sportsmen’s 
magazine published. Am glad to see the 
subscription list growing so fast. 

F. B. Cortright. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Can’t do without Recreation. 

S. D. Bristow, Cherokee, Iowa 



THE MOOSE HEAD AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


I notice in the editorial department of 
January Recreation an inquiry regarding 
a moose head measuring 67 inches, which 
it is supposed was exhibited by the On¬ 
tario government at the Pan-American 
Exposition. 

I do not know certainly that the head 
was exhibited by the Ontario government, 
but I had in my hands, for the purpose of 
mounting, a head, photo of which I here¬ 
with enclose you. The antlers had an ex¬ 



treme spread of 67 inches .number of prongs 
16 and 17, w'idth of palm 18 and 19 inches, 
inside beam 42 inches, circumference of 
burr close to head 14 inches. The horns 
are a beautiful rich brown color, and sym¬ 
metrical. The head was l^rge, and in pro¬ 
portion with the horns. The skin was a 
beautiful dark color, and the whisker, or 
bell, was intact, measuring 12^ inches. 

This moose was shot on the Demoine 
river, which is a tributary of the Ottawa 
river, about 50 miles from Pembroke, by 
an Indian named Batice Seymo. The 
head was secured by R. A. McCracken, 
agent for the E. B. Eddy Company at Big 
Lake, who brought it to me, for mounting. 
Mr. McCracken afterward presented it to 
Mr. W. H. Rowley, secretary-treasurer of 
he E. B. Eddy Company at Ottawa, Ont- 
tario. I understood the head was to go to 
the American exposition at Buffalo. 

I handle a large number of moose heads, 
and I find in this head a most remarkable 
thing, which you will notice in the photo; 
namely, that it attains its greatest meas¬ 
urement 19 inches from the burr forward 
on the front palm, both sides being well 
developed. 

This head is now in possession of Mr. 


Rowley at Ottawa. If you, or any reader 
of Recreation, may wish any further in¬ 
formation I shall be most happy to fur¬ 
nish it. 

G. H. Belaire, Pembroke, Ontario 

Regarding the moose head at the Pan- 
American Exposition the statement as to 
its measurements is correct, it was mount¬ 
ed for the Ontario Government, by Messrs. 
Oliver Spanner & Co., of this city, and it 
was on view in their shop window. It is a 
fine specimen, said to be the largest ever 
killed in Ontario. It was killed near Po- 
wassan, about 20 miles South of the Town 
of North Bay, on Lake Nippising. 

H. F. Overton, Toronto, Canada. 

The moose bead about which you inquire 
was killed at Powassan, Ontario. The 
spread was exactly 66 inches. This head is 
in the possession of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Two heads obtained near Sturgeon Falls, 
Ontario, about a year ago, measured 56 and 
53^2 inches respectively. These 3 heads 
were in our Forestry building at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

Oliver Spanner & Co., Toronto, Canada. 


HOW TO MAKE A CAMP. 

Camp life, because of its simplicity, is 
rapidly coming into vogue. Here are a few 
simple directions: 

Secure a good forest and a fair sized lake 
in some uninhabited region where game 
abounds, and clear away a tract of 3 or 4 
acres. This can be made into a fine lawn 
with a few hundred carloads of imported 
sod. In the centre erect your buildings. 
The main building need not be more than 
3 stories high, and can be built of white 
marble on the outside and white mahogany 
on the inside. A good living house lixe this 
can be put up for about $20,000. The serv¬ 
ants’ quarters should be separate. So should 
the barn. A boat house can be built on the 
lake, and a wharf not more than a mile long 
is desirable. After this, all you need is a 
windmill for pumping water, an electric 
light plant, 3 or 4 steam launches, an ice 
house, a bowling alley and a ping pong 
court. The whole affair need not cost more 
than $100,000.—Life. 


It is a great pleasure to get subscriptions 
for Recreation, which is so alive and up- 
to-date. All I did was to give my friends 
a back number and they all say Recrea- 
tion is the best sportsmen’s journal pub¬ 
lished. 

Walter Harris, San Gabriel, Cal. 
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YOUNG BRISTLEBACKS. 

The enclosed photo tells its own story, 
so just put these 2 porkers with the others 
and roast them to suit your taste. You 
see they have their faces turned away. They 
evidently had in mind what you might do 
to them. These 2 butchers shot 42 cotton¬ 
tails and boasted that only one got away. 
They regretted that work prevented further 
slaughter. We have but little game here 
and it is an outrage that such hoggishness 
should be tolerated. These 2 boys, whose 
names are Billy Schermerhorn and Frank 
Seecum, kill everything they see. Roast 



them brown and show them how they look 
in the eyes of true sportsmen. 

L. A. F., Radnor, Pa. 

These boys were wise in turning their 
backs to the camera. No doubt they look 
much handsomer that way than they would 
if their faces could be seen. Any man or 
boy who will slaughter game to the ex¬ 
tent these boys did may well feel ashamed 
of it. I trust the time may soon come 
when no one will be willing to stand up 
and confess such a crime before the world 
in the way of a photograph.— Editor. 


Recreation has done more toward 
educating game hogs to abandon their 
shameful practices than anything ever 
before published. 

W.H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs, Col. 


Recreation is the greatest magazine 
out. I secured 30 subscriptions in 2 
hours from people not at all interested in 
sport. __ 

W. M. Barrett. East Windsor, N. Y. 


Recreation is the finest magazine 
published. 

S. A. Munson, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TAINT TH’ SAME. 

Guess my tackle is th’ best— 

Rod o’ steel an’ fancy flies; 

Lines that stand th’ toughest test— 
Reels enough for every size; 

Yet when I a-fishin’ go 
An’ recall th’ early fame 

Of a boy I used to know, 

Tain’t th’ same. 

Useter own a hickory rod-y 
Hook, cork, sinker—nothin’ more; 

Useter turn th’ garden sod 
After worms ’longside th’ door. 

Useter angle in th’ brook— 

Speckle trout aroun’ me came. 

Seemed to hanker for my hook— 
’Tain’t th’ same. 

There I’d sit an’ fish an’ fish, 

Starin’ at th’ quiet pool; 

Sit an’ watch an’ wait, an’ wish— 
Quite forgettin’ home an’ school. 

Often caught a lickin’, my! 

Dad was quick to place th’ blame! 

Fishin’ cost this youngster high— 
’Tain’t th’ same. 

Fishin’, an’ inventin’ tales— 

Kind o’ skatin’ round the truth. 

Is a snort that never stales 
In th’ golden days o’ youth. 

Got th’ tackle that’s the best, 

Yet th’ sport seems gettin’ tame; 

What’s the tackle ’thout th’ zest? 
’Tain’t th’ same. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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ALASKAN GAME TO BE SAVED. 


Another great victory has been achieved. 
The bill for the protection of game in 
Alaska has passed both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, has been signed by the President 
and is now a law. For this, all sportsmen 
are deeply indebted to that veteran fighter 
for the birds and the wild animals, the 
Hon. John F. Lacey, who introduced this 
bill and has pushed it through both Houses. 

The L. A. S. has rendered valuable as¬ 
sistance in this work. A large majority of 
our members responded promptly to the 
call sent out to them immediately after 
Mr. Lacey introduced the Alaskan bill, 
and thousands of letters from Congressmen 
and Senators, to League members, have 
been sent me. In these letters, a majority 
of the Representatives and Senators 
pledged their constituents unconditional 
support of the bill, and they have made 
good their promises. Following is the full 
text of the bill: 

From and after the passage of this Act the wan* 
ton destruction of wild game animals or wild birds, 
the destruction of nests and eggs of such birds, 
or the killing of any wild birds other than a game 
bird, or of a wild game animal, for the purposes ot 
shipment from Alaska is hereby prohibited. The 
term **game animals'* shall include deer, moose, 
caribou, sheep, mountain goats, bears,' sea lions, 
and walrus. The term "game birds" shall include 
water fowl, commonly known as ducks, geese, brant 
and swans; shore birds, commonly known as 
plover, snipe and curlew, and the several species 
of grouse and ptarmigan. Nothing in this Act shall 
affect any law now in force in Alaska relating to 
the fur seal, sea otter, or any fur-bearing animal 
other than bears and sea lions, or prevent the kill¬ 
ing of any game animal or bird for food or cloth¬ 
ing by native Indians or Eskimo or by miners, ex¬ 
plorers, or travelers on a journey when in need of 
food; but the game animals or birds so killed shall 
not be shipped or sold. 

It shall be unlawful for any person in Alaska to 
kill any wild game animals or wild birds except 
during the seasons hereinafter provided: Large 
brown bears, April 15 to June 30, both inclusive; 
moose, caribou, walrus, and sea lions, September 
I to October 31, both inclusive; deer, sheep, and 
roounUin goats, September i to December 15, both 
inclusive; grouse, ptarmigan, shore birds, and water 
fowl, September i to December 15, both inclusive: 
Provided, that the Secretary of Agriculture is here¬ 
by authorized whenever he shall deem it neces¬ 
sary for the prese^ation of game animals or birds 
to make and publish rules and regulations which 
shall modify the close seasons hereinbefore estab¬ 
lished, or provide different close seasons for dif¬ 
ferent parts^ of Alaska, or place further restrictions 
and limitations on the killing of such animals or 
birds in any given locality, or to prohibit killing 
for a period not exceeding 5 years in such locality. 

It shall be unlawful for any person at any time 
to kill any females or yearlings of moose, caribou, 
deer, or sheep, or for any one person to kill in any 
one year more than the number specified of each 
of the following game animals: 2 moose, walrus, 
or sea lions; 4 caribou, sheep, goats, or large 
brown bears; 8 deer; or to kill or have in posses¬ 
sion in any one day more than 10 grouse or ptar- 
minn, or 25 shore birds or water fowl. 

It shall be unlawful for any person at any time 
to hunt with hounds, to use a shot gun larger than 


10 gauge, or any gun other than that which 
can be bred from the shoulder, or to use steam 
launches or any boats other than those propelled 
by oars or paddles in the pursuit of game animals 
or birds. The Secretary of Agriculture ‘s au¬ 
thorized to make and publish such further restric¬ 
tions as he may deem necessary to prevent undue 
destruction of wild game animals or wild birds. 

It shall be unlawful for any person or persons 
at any time to sell or offer for sale any hides, skins, 
or heads of any game animals or game birds in 
Alaska, or to sell, or offer for sale therein, any 
p:ame animals or game birds, or parts thereof, dur¬ 
ing the time when the killing of said animals or 
birds is prohibited: Provided, that it shall be law¬ 
ful for dealers having in possession any game ani¬ 
mals or game birds legally killed during the open 
season to dispose of the same within 15 days after 
the close of said season. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or 
corporation or their officers or agents to deliver to 
any common carrier, or for the owner, agent, or 
master of any vessel or for any other person to re¬ 
ceive for shipment or have in possession with in¬ 
tent to ship out of Alaska any hides or carcasses 
of caribou, deer, moose, mountain sheep, or moun¬ 
tain goat, or parts thereof, or any wild birds or 
parts thereof; Provided, that nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prevent the collection of speci¬ 
mens for scientific purposes, the capture or ship¬ 
ment of live animals and birds for exhibition or 
propagation, or the export from Alaska of speci¬ 
mens and trophies, under such restrictions and lim¬ 
itations as the Secretary of Agriculture may pre¬ 
scribe and publish. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of 
this Act or any of the regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall forfeit to the United States all game or birds 
in his possession, and all guns, traps, nets, or boats 
used in killing or capturing said game or birds, 
and shall be punished for each offense by a fine 
of not more than $200, or imprisonment not more 
than 3 months, or by both such fine and imprison¬ 
ment, in the discretion of the court: Provided, 
that upon conviction for the second or any subse¬ 
quent offense there may be imposed in addition a 
fine of $50 for any violation of sections i and 3, 
and a fine of $100 for a violation of section 2. It 
is hereby made the duty of all marshals and deputy 
marshals, collectors or deputy collectors of customs 
appointed for _ Alaska, and all officers of revenue 
cutters to assist in the enforcement of this Act. 
Any marshal or deputy marshal may arrest without 
warrant any person found violating any of the 
provisions of this Act or an^ of the regulations 
herein provided, and may seize any game, birds, 
or hides, and any traps, nets, guns, boats, or other 
paraphernalia used in the capture of such game or 
birds and found in the possession of said person; 
and any collector or deputy collector of customs, or 
any person authorized in writing by a marshal, shall 
have the^ power above provided to arrest persons 
found violating this Act or said regulations, to 
seize said property without warrant, and to keep 
and deliver the same to a marshal or a deputy mar¬ 
shal. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on request of the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, to aid in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. Provided further, that nothing contained in 
the foregoing sections of this Act shall be construed 
or held to prohibit or limit the right of the Smith- 
^nian Institution to collect in or ship from the 
District of Alaska animals or birds for the use of 
the Zoological Park in Washington, District of Col¬ 
umbia: Provided further, that such heads and 
hides as may have been taken before the passage 
of this Act, may be shipped out of Alaska at any 
time prior to the first day of July, 1902. 



FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The man who quits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsmaft. 


CAMP COOKERY. 

MRS. A. ATWOOD. 

It was a novel experience to make 
light bread when we were out camping, 
and it took the greater part of 2 days to 
accomplish it. About noon I put a cake of 
dry yeast to soak. When it was thorough¬ 
ly softened, I poured it into a tin lard 
bucket, added one cup of water and one 
of flour, stirred it well, and set it in a 
warm place to rise. 

That sounds easy, doesn’t it? But it took 
all my ingenuity to find the warm place. I 
put the pail in a large iron kettle, and sat 
the kettle just near enough to the camp 
fire to keep it warm, turning it frequently. 
Both pail and kettle were covered with tin 
covers. 

Besides our camp wagon we had a top 
buggy, which had a waterproof lid over 
the rear of the box. At night I added to my 
bread batter 2 cups of water, enough flour 
to make it thick, and a small handful of salt. 
We did not keep our fire burning all night, 
and on account of the dogs, or possible 
wild “varmints.” I could not leave the 
dough as in the afternoon. I put it in the 
back of the buggy box, placed 2 or 3 heated 
stones beside it, and packed the space under 
the buggy seat with gunny sacks. In the 
morning everything was white with frost, 
and I feared for the success of my bread, 
but it looked light and bubbly. I worked 
into it all the flour I could and put it near 
the fire to keep warm. It was about 3 
hours before it was sufficiently light. I 
kneaded it well, and molded out a pie pan 
full of small rolls. The Man insists on 
calling them biscuit. In another hour the 
rolls were light enough to bake. I baked 
them as slowly as possible in the Dutch 
oven. I had, however, too much dough. 
I could not bake it all before it would 
sour. I made one loaf, as flat as possible, 
put it in a pie pan, and had enough for 2 
more loaves. I greased 2 small lard pails 
and put half the bread in each. They were 
about 1-3 full. I kept one as warm as pos¬ 
sible without baking it, and the other as 
cool as I thought it would keep and con¬ 
tinue to rise, so they need not be cooked 
at the same time. To cook them I put 
them in the kettle and filled it half full of 
boiling water. I had to put a stone on 
top of the pail cover to keep it from tip¬ 
ping over in the water. After an hour s 
boiling the loaf was done, and our hungry 
hunters pronounced it fine. 

One of our party had a birthday to cele¬ 
brate while we were out, so we fixed up a 


big dinner in honor of the occasion. The 
especial surprise of the feast was apple 
dumplings. I made ordinary biscuit dough 
and flattened it out into 4 pieces, each 
about the size of a breakfast plate. On 
each piece I put 3 or 4 pieces of apple, 
pared and cored, and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. I pinched the edges of the dough 
together, put the dumplings in a greased 
pail and boiled them, like the bread, 3 
hours. 

The hunters had a bottle of vinegar to 
use in cleaning their guns. On that day 
I took one tablespoonful of the vinegar, 
stirred it into one cup of sugar and 2 table¬ 
spoonfuls of flour, added one cup of boiling 
water, let it boil once, and it made a good 
sauce for our dumplings. 

Roast duck: Put 2 small ducks in the 
Dutch oven, with as many sweet potatoes 
as you will want. Sprinkle with salt, add 
one cup of water and a tablespoonful of 
butter or grease. Bake one hour, keeping 
the oven at a brisk heat, but avoid burning. 

Stuffed squirrel: Only young and ten¬ 
der game should be prepared in this way. 
Dress them in the usual manner, fill them 
with bits of moistened bread, well seasoned 
with pepper, salt and sage, or onions, if 
they are to be had. Sew them up carefully, 
place in the frying pan with a little water, 
steam till tender, then add a spoonful of 
grease, and brown them nicely. Remove 
the thread, take the squirrels out of the 
frying pan, and make a brown gravy. 
Squirrels are also good when roasted. 

Boiled meat with dumplings was one of 
our favorite dishes, for with coffee it made 
a complete meal. Use any scraps of veni¬ 
son, or other game, boil till tender in an 
abundance of water, season well, and throw 
in the dumplings, made as biscuit dough. 
Replace the cover, let it boil rapidly 15 
minutes, and you have bread, gravy and 
meat all out of one kettle. 

Deviled meat: It sometimes happens that 
there is a variety of small game brought in 
at the same time that another hunter 
brings to camp the first venison or turkey. 
To utilize this, make some deviled meat. 
Boil squirrels, quails, ducks and some of 
the venison all together until thoroughly 
tender. Let them cool a few minutes, then 
with 2 forks remove the bones and shred 
the meat as fine as possible. Put over the 
fire again, season well, and boil till the 
mass is almost dry. Pack it in empty tin 
cans and place a weight on each. It will 
prove delicious some day when the cook 
joins the hunters, and everyone comes home 

1x6 
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to eftttip tired and hungry, or when on the 
move and there is little opportunity for 
cooking. 

We are not Southern folks, and did not 
take kindly to biscuit and hoecake, so for 
variety we sometimes made Boston brown 
bread, as follows: One pint of water, ^ 
cup of sorghum, 1-3 cup of grease, one tea¬ 
spoonful of soda, one cup of flour and one 
pint of corn meal. Pour into a greased 
pail, put the pail in a kettle of boiling water 
and ^il 2 hours. Open the pail and put it 
near the fire a few moments to dry. May 
you enjoy camping as much as I did I 


A MISLEADING CIRCULAR. 

Roselle, N. J. 

Editor Recreation: 

In spite of the Lacey act, in spite of the 
L. A. S., the illegal depletion of our game 
covers continues, and we must still fight 
before we can hope to have good laws 
properly enforced. 

A few quotations from a circular will 
show how the market hunters are infring¬ 
ing on the rights of every sportsman. 
In the section given to Pennsylvania 
it says: “Ruffed grouse have been plentiful 
for several years in Venango county, but 
market hunting has depleted their number. 
During *96 at least 2,000 were shot in 
this county, where one pot hunter captured 
about 700. The same may be said of 
Tioga county. It is reported that market 
hunters sent to New York during *95 
over $5,000 worth of grouse. Westmore¬ 
land county yielded about $1,000 worth of 
game in consisting of wild turkey, 
grouse, quails, rabbits and squirrels. Five 
merchants in Wilkesbarre, from October, 
* 95 t to January, ’97, sold 3,500 grouse. 
One Luzerne county hunter is reported to 
have killed in ’96, within a radius of 30 
miles of Wilkesbarre, 804 grouse; in *95 
this same individual marketed about 1,200 
grouse. York county formerly contained 
a great deal of game. A few years ago 
fully $^000 worth was annually shipped 
from this county, but market shooting has 
greatly reduced the supply. From 5 town¬ 
ships in York county there were sent to 
market in one year 1,800 quails, 2,800 rab¬ 
bits, and 3,000 wild ducks. In 1896 a firm 
in Susquehanna county bought 3,000 
grouse, 1,500 quails, 30,000 squirrels, and 
40,000 rabbits.” 

This work is still going on, for although 
it is unlawful to ship game out of 
nearly all States, it is still permissible to 
sell game within State limits. A grouse 
killed in Pennsylvania looks exactly the 
same as one killed in New York, and after 
the game illegally shipped is unpacked, 
who can detect the crime? As long as the 
sale of game is permitted anywhere, just 


so long will men shoot game for the mar¬ 
ket. Three Western States have abolished 
the game market, and have, under the 
guidance of the L. A. S., nobly commenced 
the final struggle for the preservation of 
our game. Let New York be “not the last 
to lay the old aside”; let all States unite 
in this grand cause, and the battle will be 
won. This should be every sportsman's 
first endeavor. Spring shooting and every 
other kind of vandalism is not so destruct¬ 
ive as the game market. 

As a result of spring protection to game 
more birds are staying every year in Ver¬ 
mont to breed than formerly, and un¬ 
doubtedly when pickerel shooting is made 
unlawful many more will stay; as the con¬ 
stant banging of the pickerel shooter every 
spring must drive many ducks away. 

Even in New Jersey, where spring shoot¬ 
ing is still permitted, I know of 2 ducks’ 
nests within 2 miles of Rahway. One is 
a wood duck's; the other, a black duck’s. 
If the open season ended January i, thou¬ 
sands of ducks and marsh birds that ordi¬ 
narily go far into Canada would stay with 
us. The Canadian Indian, who smokes and 
salts down thousands of ducks for his food 
supply in winter, would wonder why the 
yearly flight across the line was growing 
less, and we should rejoice that our game 
birds were no longer driven to the far 
North. C. D. H. 

The statement you quote from the circu¬ 
lar is no doubt grossly exaggerated. For 
instance, it is stated that in one year 3,000 
ducks were shipped from 5 townships in 
York county. Pa. That is not a duck coun¬ 
try in any sense. A few ducks may be 
found each year along the Susquehanna 
river, but I doubt if even 200 were ever 
killed and shipped from that county in 
one year. 

The statement that a firm in Susque¬ 
hanna county bought and shipped 30,000 
squirrels in one year is simply absurd. I 
doubt if that many squirrels have been 
killed in that county in the past 10 years. 

A number of men have been prosecuted 
for violations of game laws in Susque¬ 
hanna and York counties within the past 5 
years, and but little illegal shooting or sell¬ 
ing of game is done in that county now.— 
Editor. 


HOW MR. SHARP CONSTRUES THE LAW. 
Hon. John Sharp, Salt Lake, Utah: 

I have several times been informed by 
citizens of your State that you have made 
ruling to the effect that a so-called sports¬ 
man may take with him in his boat a guide 
or pusher on the duck grounds; that the 
sportsman may, if he choose, forbid the 
guide doing any shooting, and that he, the 
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sportsman, may kill 8o ducks in a day. 
That when the 2 men come in from the 
shooting grounds with guns and with 80 
ducks in their boat, you do not deem it 
proper to ascertain or have your deputies 
ascertain, whether each of the men killed 
40 of these birds or whether the employer 
killed all of them. I beg to inquire 
whether this report is correct. 

It is alleged by several earnest friends of 
game protection in your State that non-res¬ 
idents who go to Utah to shoot ducks make 
a practice of employing guides, of allowing 
them to carry their guns with them on the 
boat, and then of doing all the shooting, 
forbidding the guides to use their guns at 
all. One man in Colorado writes me di¬ 
rect that he took 4 men with him in a boat 
one day, and that as he did not allow them 
to do any shooting he killed 200 birds him¬ 
self. I do not credit this story, but should 
like to know how you construe the law 
which limits each man to 40 ducks. 

G. O. Shields. 

Salt Lake, Utah. 
Mr. G. O. Shields, New York: 

Reports similar to those you mention 
have reached me, and I have no doubt 
they are true to a considerable extent; but 
as last season was the first in which we have 
had a limit law, I did not construe it one 
way or the other, thinking that true sports¬ 
men would not try to evade the clear 
meaning of the law the first season. It 
seems, however, there are few true sports¬ 
men to be found in an out-of-the-way 
place like Duckville, Utah. I construe the 
law just as it reads, and shall hereafter en¬ 
force it to the best of my ability. It will 
be difficult to enforce, as there is nothing 
in the law to prevent a boatman, or push¬ 
er, from taking his gun with him, unless 
the gun club makes a rule to that effect, 
and if the would-be sportsman allows his 
guide, or pusher, take his gun along, it 
will be difficult to say whether both or one 
does the shooting. They might be put un¬ 
der oath when they come in at night, but I 
have observed that men who are perfectly 
honest and upright in everything else will 
unhesitatingly steal and lie about fish and 
game. In the future this limit law will be 
enforced as far as i]^ssible, and each man, 
whether he be resident or non-resident, 
will be confined to his 40 bird limit. If it 
can be proven that any man takes the lib¬ 
erty of shooting the score of his guide, or 
pusher, the employer will be prosecuted. I 
can hardly believe the story of your 4-ply 
Colorado hog, but it is possible, and the 
deed might have been done without my 
Clearing of it. With all the reported eva¬ 
sions and violations for the first season of 
the bag limit, I am pleased to say that the 
barbarous slaughter was reduced about 300 


per cent over former s^Sbns, and I trust 
we shall be able to lessen it still more here¬ 
after. John Sharp, Commissioner. 


NOT SO BLACK AS PAINTED. 

The State of Durango has many American resi¬ 
dents. One of the most prominent is Dr. L. H. 
Barry. Dr. Barry, who is a most enthusiastic 
sportsman, has sent to friends here a number of 

{ >hotographs which show with what success his 
ast expedition into the Sierra Madre country 
was crowned. The doctor and his family spent 8 
days in camp, during which time the doctor alone 
shot 19 deer, in addition to a great number of 
turkeys, grouse, and other fowl. This camp was 
pitched in the heart of the mountains, 85 miles 
from Durango, and was reached with a pack train 
of I a Mexican burros. Included in the journe/ 
were the passage of a barren plateau and a stiff 
mountain climb.—Exchange. 

Regarding the statements contained in 
above clipping, Dr. Barry writes as fol¬ 
lows: 

In reply to your letter would say that 
your information is far from correct. We 
did kill 19 deer, but only 3 turkeys. Grouse 
are unknown in Mexico. There were 14 
in the party, and we were out 3 weeks. 
Twelve of the deer we ate, and sent the 
others to friends in town who kindly 
equipped us with horses, tents, etc. We 
could have killed 100 deer if we had cared 
to. It is common to see 30 or 40 deer a 
day in that country, which is 3 days’ travel 
from here. 

I should like to take issue with some of 
the old-timers as to the sense of smell in 
deer. I wear moose hide moccasins and 
have walked up within 30 feet of deer lying 
down. They paid no attention until they 
saw me. Have had deer pass within 20 
feet of me. Of course that was when I 
was standing perfectly still; the slightest 
movement would send them flying. If their 
sense of smell is so keen, how do you ac¬ 
count for my getting so near them? 

I have found them feeding at all hours. 
I have found them lying down at all hours. 
After 6 years’ hunting here I know prac¬ 
tically nothing of their habits. My early 
ideas as to habits of deer have been ex¬ 
ploded. I believe they have the most acute 
ears of any animal extant. When lying 
down the ears are working back and forth 
all the time. Deer can see a leaf move 
40 rods away. I believe they depend almost 
entirely on hearing and sight for the detec¬ 
tion of an enemy. In getting away they 
will jump anything. I saw 2 go over a 
bank 40 feet high, and keep on going. 

C. H. Barry, M. D., Durango, Mex. 


GAME COMMISSION PROTECTS LAW 
BREAKERS. 

If W. B. W., of Schuylerville, N. Y., 
will furnish the correspondence he refers 
to as having passed between him and the 
Game Commission I will take charge of 
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an investigation that will unearth the "nig¬ 
ger in the woodpile,” and we can then rest 
assured there will be less politics than there 
now is in the Commission. I am working 
up a case against one of the wardens, and 
as I have had some experience in breaking 
up such rings I hope to succeed with this 
one. I have been through a section of 
the Adirondacks where still-hunting can 
not be carried on without snow, yet wc 
read in every county paper of deer having 
been shot at this or that lake, or pond, 
and by women, too. We are expected to 
believe it was done legally. I have writ¬ 
ten the Commission one letter, and I am 
collecting evidence against a notorious lot 
of violators who se to be protected by 
the warden, for it is well known that they 
hunt openly, and wherever they wish to 
hunt; that they buy, sell and trade, and 
that they exchange dogs with other parties 
who think immunity lies in not using the 
same dogs all the time. The breeding of 
fine deer dogs is as much of an industry 
as ever, and prices are as high as before 
protection was instituted. The protection 
given the deer is like the protection af¬ 
forded the public of New York city by 
the police, and a searching investigation 
would furnish some startling facts. The 
parties who hunt at Underwood, New 
pond. Clear pond, the Boreas waters, 
and Newcomb, are doing it illegally. The 
entire Southern section of the Adirondacks 
lacks efficiency in its force of wardens, and 
the practice of conducting a still-hunt 
when investigating a violation of the law 
is wrong in principle and effect. The pub¬ 
lic knows nothing of the results, and it is 
believed by many of the law-abiding resi¬ 
dents of the region that few convic¬ 
tions are ever obtained. If any are, the 
fines are not divulged publicly, but you are 
led to believe that Mr. “A.” had to pay a 
big fine! It is such privacy that has led 
the people to believe the Commission is not 
doing its duty unless forced to do it, and 
then only reluctantly. 

Adirondack, North Granville, N. Y. 


A SHAMEFUL SLAUGHTER. 

BERKELEY.—The coating of oil on the 
waters of the bay which last week caused 
many ducks to fall into the hands of Alameda 
hunters in the vicinity of Bay Farm island, has 
drifted Northward to the West Berkeley shore. 
Numbers of ducks that have become entangled in 
the viscid fluid are being slau^tcred by Berkeley 
boys. Carlisle Coey, Joseph Rose, William Con¬ 
nolly and P. Carcot killed 64 ducks with stones 
and clubs in one day near Sheep island.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

When the above clipping was sent me 
I wrote the persons mentioned, asking 
for their version of the affair. One of 
them answered as follows: 

I do not know the cause of it, but the 
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waters of San Francisco bay are often 
covered with tar oil. Ducks while feeding 
become covered with the oil, and go to 
the beach to rid themselves of it. On the 
occasion mentioned Wm. Conley, Jas. Rose 
and I were fishing near Sheep island. 
Landing there, we found a number of 
ducks on the shore, picking and cleaning 
themselves. They were so dirty we could 
not tell what they were until we killed 2 
with clubs. When we found they were can- 
vasbacks we went around the island, kill¬ 
ing as many as we could with sticks and 
stones. None of the birds could fly, but 
many took to the water and escaped in 
that way. We got 64. 

Carlisle Coey, Berkeley, Cal. 

It is a great pity that some able bodied, 
fearless man did not happen along at that 
time to give you boys what you deserved. 
You should first have had a few good birch 
rods worn out on you. Then you should 
have been undressed, painted with a thick 
coat of tar oil with a heavy top-dressing of 
feathers from the ducks you slaughtered 
rubbed into it; after which you should 
have been marched home through the prin¬ 
cipal streets of your town with placards 
on your backs, printed in large type, “Game 
Hogs.” If you could have had such a visi¬ 
tation of justice as this and such an ex¬ 
posure to public gaze, you might possibly 
have realized the enormity of your offense. 
—Editor. 

A REVEREND GAME HOG. 

Enclosed is a clipping taken from our 
daily paper. This is what I call slaughter 
of the worst kind and each man should be 
fined $50 or a year in jail. 

B. B. F., Decatur, Ill. 

Six hundred and ninety-two rabbits and 270 
quails were the result of one day’s hunting around 
Lovington. The game will be served at a 
big supper for the benefit of the Christian 
Church, of which Rev. F. C. Overbaugh is the 
pastor. It is not expected that all this game 
will be eaten, but the rabbits that are left over 
will be sold and the quails will be given away, it 
being against the law to sell them now. 

The final arrangements for the contest were 
completed Monday. A. Hoots was selected cap¬ 
tain of one side and William Heffler the other. 
These captains selected 20 men, and they started 
in opposite directions. 

When the hunters returned to town the people 
were astonished at the success of their under¬ 
taking. The record follows: 

Heffler Party— 

Rabbits . 363 

Quails . 132 

Hoots Party— 

Rabbits . 329 

Quails . 138 

Total . 962 

The Heflkr party was victorious by a narrow 
margin of 16 points. It was the greatest hunt 
ever known in this section of the State.—Decatur 
(lU.) Herald. 
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There is some excuse for ignorant, half 
civilized men like some of those in the 
rural districts who engage in side hunts, 
but what shall we say of a minister of 
the gospel who engineers one of these 
butchering contests? Rev. Overbaugh has 
disgraced his calling and has befouled his 
cloth with the filth of the worst type of 
game hog known to the world, the side 
hunter.— Editor. 


KILLED SPARROWS BY THE TON. 

Pana, Ill., Jan. i.—The annual sparrow hunt 
of Pleasant township has ended, and as a result 3 
tons of sparrows were killed. The hunt was in* 
dulged in by 2 parties of farmers. Twenty men 
on each side engaged in the pursuit, the stake be* 
ing a banquet to be given by the partv securing 
the fewest birds. The victorious party brought in 
13,000 birds, while the losers bag^d 11,000, a to* 
tal of 24,000 sparrows. Th? birds averaged 4 
ounces each. The hunt was in progress one week. 

Such a side hunt ought to be productive 
of good results. The English sparrow is a 
filthy nuisance, and if he serves any useful 
end I have never discovered it, unless it be 
that he may be converted into food. I once 
cooped about 30 in a poultry house, where 
I fed them grain for 2 weeks. They were 
then killed, skinned and made into a pie. 
I have eaten many things much worse than 
that pie. The English sparrow besides de¬ 
stroying gardens and industriously filling 
up the eaves troughs, drives away nearly 
all other birds. It is perhaps impossible 
to exterminate them, but by carrying on a 
vigorous warfare they may be kept within 
bounds. F. C. Koons, Des Moines, la. 

I am opoosed to side hunts in general, 
but this kind is different, and I should be 
glad if such sparrow killing matches could 
be held everywhere. There is no close 
season on these birds, and every man who 
kills one of them contributes liberally to 
the welfare of the song and insectivorous 
birds. Why can not fellows who are so 
fond of slaughtering quails and ducks and 
prairie chickens satisfy a lot of their thirst 
for blood by shooting sparrows? Let us 
have more sparrow side hunts, by all 
means.— Editor. 


A VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS. 

This nation is rapidly gaining wealth and 
greatness, and power on land and ocean. 
This is the time to establish a national game 
preserve in Southern Alaska, on the 
lines laid down by Mr. W. T. Hornaday in 
Recreation. It can be done if Congress 
so wills it, backed by an enlightened people. 
It is not a party measure; but all the de¬ 
scendants of this nation will be^ heirs to 
Nature’s living creatures. There is a great 
army of little folk around us developing 


brain and brawn, who will be here when 
we are gone. We should work for the chil¬ 
dren of the future. 

Should the forests be swept from the 
earth, the birds all exterminated; should 
there be no joyous bird songs to awaken 
the slumbers of a newborn day, no tracks 
of game on the pathless and dreary plain^ 
life would not be worth living. 

** Wen might the sun in darkness hide. 

And shut his glories in." 

Nature has labored for untold ages to 
bring forth all these glorious genera. 

England has set us a good example in 
building wagon roads, and in preservation 
of forests and game. Their mounted police 
in British Columbia are thorough and effi¬ 
cient, and are doing clean work. 

In many lines the average man has not 
advanced in intelligence since the ages when 
his wppons were the fire-hardened club, 
his skinning knife of jasper, and his ax of 
bronze or stone. Here in Idaho such men 
tell us they don’t care how many laws arc 
made to protect game and fish, they will kill 
all they can! 

A. C. G. hlocum. Rathdrum* Idaha 


SOME OHIO HOGS. 

_ , Tiffin, Ohio. 

The largest and most remarkable catch of the 
present game season was made yesterday by Al. W. 
Franklin, of the Standard Oil Company, and C. H. 
Bradley, secretary of the State Investment Com- 
any, both Cleveland men. They were accompanied 
y the Geyer Bros , landlords ot the Empire hotel, 
of this city. In less than 8 hours they bagged 175 
quails and 9 rabbits.—Toledo (O.) Blade. 

I wrote these fellows, and append an¬ 
swers from 2. 

It is true that 3 of us bagged 175 quails 
in 8 hours, each man shooting over his 
own dog. A few days later my brother 
and I killed 105 quails in 8 hours hunting. 

Charles Geyer, Tiffin, O. 

You were correctly informed as to the 
number of quails secured in the men¬ 
tioned time. My comrades were Messrs. 
A. W. Franklin of Cleveland, and Chas. and 
Sara Geyer of Tiffin,Ohio. By the way,these 
men are veteran sportsmen and admirers 
of literature pertaining to same. 

C. H. Bradley, Cleveland, O. 

Bradley says “these men are veteran 
sportsmen and admirers of literature per¬ 
taining to same. ’ ’ He is entirely mistaken. 
They have no more sense of true sport than 
a cow has of music. They are simply low- 
down, imeducated butchers, and no true 
sportsman would be found in their com¬ 
pany, with gun and dog. It is safe 
to say that Recreation will not hereafter 
figure in the list of literature that they 
admire.— Editor. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE CHASE, 

In January Recreation I saw an article 
on coon hunting, by O. M. Arnold, which 
interested me exceedingly. 

Mr. Arnold says he never fancied hounds 
for this sport, as he found them too apt 
to run the back track. He also says, their 
power of discrimination is not good. I 
have had considerable experience with 
hounds in coon hunting and have found 
them satisfactory in every way. I do not 
believe a really good hound will run a 
back trail far. I have a pair of well bred 
foxhounds which are used exclusively for 
this sport, and their power of discrimi¬ 
nation is wonderful. 

The reason a coon in front of a hound, 
be the dog fast or slow, invariably takes 
a large tree is easily explained. The 
hound, as we all know, gives tongue freely. 
The coon hearing this, is enabled to keep 
his pursuer located; and with that advan¬ 
tage, can usually select his route and judge 
his distance well. With a collie it is an 
entirely different matter. He follows the 
trail silently and does not yelp until he 
sights the coon. Thus the game is often 
taken unaware and makes for the nearest 
tree, be it large or small. One might 
possibly bag more game with a collie, but 
to us who love the music of the chase, 
give the hounds. 

Marcus A. Ide, Catonsville, Md. 


THE CANVASBACK KING. 

A subscriber having called my attention 
to the doings of Tilman Lewark, called by 
a local paper “the canvasback king of Co¬ 
rolla, N. C.,*' I wrote that person asking if 
it was true that he had killed 300 ducks in 
a day, as reported. He replied as follows; 

There is some mistake in the number of 
ducks I am reported to have killed; but 
I have made some big bags in a short time. 
Once I killed loi ducks with 117 shells, 
which were all I had with me. Another 
time I shot 140 ducks in a few hours. 
Shooting has been fine on Currituck sound 
this season. If there is other informa¬ 
tion I can furnished you, I shall be pleased 
to do so. 

Tilman Lewark, Corolla, N. C. 

It is not necessary that you should fur¬ 
nish me any further information. Your 
present letter convicts you of being a dis¬ 
reputable butcher, and it is because you 
and a lot of other swine have been per¬ 
mitted to carry on this kind of slaughter 
along the North Carolina coast for years 
past that the ducks and geese of the whole 
Eastern country are now nearing total ex¬ 
termination. I hope your Legislature will 
soon enact a law that will put such brutes 
as you in jail and limit th? number of 


ducks any decent man may kill in a day to 
25 at the outside.—E ditor. 


TWO MORE FROM NEW JERSEY. 

W. E. Horner, Jr., a game dealer, and Hansel 
Parker, both residents of Parkertown, N. J., said 
to be the best wing shots of that vicinity, recently 
killed 84 yellowleg plover in one day’s shoot¬ 
ing. Old-time hunters believe this is the high 
record for 2 men in one day’s hunt.—Exchange. 

To my inquiries as to the truth of above 
report I received the following replies: 

It is true we killed 84 large yellowleg 
plover in one day. If you care to insert it 
we will get up a nice piece about it for 
you to publish in your paper, and we will 
buy a number of copies. 

W. E. Homer, Jr., Parkertown, N. J. 

Yes, we 2 killed 113; 84 plovers and 29 
small birds. Please send me one of your 
papers. 

Hansel Parker, Parkertown, N. J. 

Thus you announce yourselves mem¬ 
bers of the great army of American game 
hogs. No decent man would have killed 
more than 15 of these birds in a day no 
matter how many he might have the chance 
to kill, and inasmuch as you have exceeded 
that number you have proclaimed your 
swinish proclivities. If after reading this 
you want a dozen copies of Recreation to 
distribute among your friends I will gladly 
send them to you free of charge. Never 
mind the “piece.”— Editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERESTED. 

Though I have read Recreation but a 
short time, I realize that I can not afford 
to be without it. Your magazine is the 
best sportsmen’s journal published, and I 
have read them all. I congratulate you on 
your good work for the protection of game, 
and note with ever increasing pleasure the 
interest manifested in your labors. Owing 
to mild and open winters, together with 
the growing disposition to enforce the 
game laws, I am pleased to be able to 
report a noticeable increase in the number 
of our game birds. The woodcock, how¬ 
ever, is gradually disappearing from the 
swamps where once good bags might be 
secured. This condition is probably the re¬ 
sult of the pernicious law permitting the 
killing of the birds in July. The Lycoming 
Sportsmen’s Association of this county, 
organized less than a year ago, has al¬ 
ready secured the arrest and conviction of 
several persons charged with having deer 
in their possession over and beyond the 
15 days allowed by law, the fines amounting 
to $100 and costs, each, for the 4 or 5 indi¬ 
viduals concerned. We are further as¬ 
sured that something will be doing in 
this vicinity next fall. 

Ermjn F. Hjll, Hughesville, P4, 
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A MARKET HUNTER WATCHED. 

In January Recreation I saw a letter 
written from Lakefield, Minn., by R. C 
Darr. From its tone one might suppose 
Darr a genuine sportsman, but he is the 
worst game hog I ever ran across. He 
became a citizen of Minnesota to escape 
having to pay for a hunting license, and 
for several years slaughtered game birds 
for market. When the law prohibiting ex¬ 
port of game went into effect I heard him 
say, “What is the use of hunting now, 
when you can’t get rid of the game?” 
Nevertheless, he continued hunting as be¬ 
fore, shot lots of chickens, ducks, etc., and 
disposed of them in some mysterious way. 
A warrant was issued for his arrest for 
shipping game, but nothing came of it. 
Since then he has been closely watched. 
Abundant proof of these facts can be had. 

H. R. Heath, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Minnesota and all other States should 
enact laws prohibiting the sale of game at 
any time, even when killed within their 
limits. Several of them have already done 
this, and whenever the remaining States 
follow suit then the occupation of the mar¬ 
ket hunter will be gone, and the sooner 
the better.— Editor. 


THOROUGHLY NATURALIZED. 

When William Waldorf Astor was said to have 
bought Battle Abbey the English papers cruelly 
lacerated our feelings by calling him an Amen* 
can. Although the charge was totally unfounded, 
the humiliation of it cut deep. 

But the most malicious Yankee hater on Fleet 
street will hardly venture to load us with Mr. 
Bradley Martin. Mr. Bradley Martin has been 
having that peculiarly British form of recreation 
known as a “shoot.’^ We are informed that it 
was a huge success. 

“The sport was excellent. In $ days’ shooting 
5,504 head of game were slain, the best day yield¬ 
ing 1,2^6 pheasants and more than 1,000 rabbits.** 

In Cnicago, visitors are taken to the stock yards 
to see how fast experts can slaughter hogs, but 
that is not called sport; it is business. 

In California the farmers of a whole county 
sometimes have a rabbit drive, in which 30,000 
jack rabbits are herded into an inclosure and 
killed with clubs, but that is business, too, and, be¬ 
sides, the jack rabbits are wild. 

Anybody who turns his place into an abattoir, 
inviting his guests to perform the work of the 
hired butchers in the Chicago stock yards on 
5,000 tame pheasants and rabbits is forever pro¬ 
tected against the charge that he is an American. 
—Chicago American. 

Even a yellow journalist like Mr. Hearst 
shudders when he reads an account of the 
principles of some of our American game 
hogs.— Editor. _ 

PAID HIGH FOR VENISON. 

Dr. Charles Bastian and Zack Clark, well- 
known hunters of Salladasburg, were :.rrested this 
morning, and pleaded guilty to killing deer out ot 
season. For tneir illegal act Alderman Kellenbach 
fined them $200 and costs, which in all amounted 
to $233.60. —Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. 

The Lycoming Sportsmen’s Associatioi) 


is only 9 months old, but already we have 
secured 2 convictions for violation of game 
laws. The first case cost the culprit $70 
for 2 rabbits killed out of season. The 
second case is the one mentioned in the 
clipping. We mean business and poachers 
in Lycoming county are now up against 
the “real thing.” 

W. W. Ahmbosh, Williamsport, Pa. 

Another case in which venison proves 
high living. Dr. Bastian and Mr. Clark 
could have bought beef enough for $232.60 
to last both of their families a whole year. 
They will probably be perfectly satisfied 
with good domestic meat in future.— 
Editor. 


TOO MANY QUAILS. 

Offerman, Ga.— J. C. Brewer, of Waycross, J. 
H. Bynum, of Offerman, and H. G. Williams, of 
Liberty City, went shooting here to-day and re- 
turne dwith 286 quails. They had Mr. Brewer’s 3 
dogs from Waycross.—Savannah (Ga.) News. 

To my inquiry regarding the truth of 
above report the following reply was made: 

There was an error made by the reporter 
in stating that 2 friends and I killed 286 
quails in one day. We bagged 106. Of 
course we killed a good many that were 
left on the ground. We expect to take an¬ 
other hunt soon, and I will advise you of 
results, if desired. 

J. H. Bynum, Offerman, Ga. 

That was twice as many as you should 
have killed. If you had been reading up- 
to-date sportsmen’s literature the past few 
years you would have known that all gen¬ 
tlemen who shoot quails quit, nowadays, 
when they get 10 to 15.— Editor. 


DOVE KILLING IN GEORGIA. 

There was a lively contest at shooting doves by 
Moultrie sports Wednesday morning. Two 
parties went out to different ^antations and strove 
for the largest number of birds. One party went 
down to Mr. (jeorge Suber’s plantation, near 
Suberdale. They were joined in their shoot by 
Mr. Suber and other local sportsmen. They found 
doves in sufficiently large numbers to begin 
with, but after 2 hours* shooting the birds left the 
fields. The men killed between 350 and 400. An¬ 
other party went down to Murphy and eng^ed 
in a big shoot on the Murphy plantations. The 
shooting was lively here, also, but lasted only a 
short while. This party bagged about 300. The 
sportsmen claimed it was not a good day for 
shooting doves.—Moultrie (Ga.) Observer. 

The editor of the Observer should learn 
to call things by their right names. When 
he applies the term sportsmen to such con¬ 
temptible game hogs as these, he insults 
every real sportsman in the country. This 
editor should read Recreation and learn 
something of modern English before he 
undertake? to report another si4? htint, 
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GAME NOTES; 

Thd county of Digby, Western Nova Sco¬ 
tia, is not exactly a poachers' paradise. 
Major John Daley and Edmund Jenner, 
agents for the Game Society of Nova Sco¬ 
tia, have been after the poaching fraternity. 
January 9th, a fine moose carcass was 
seized, condemned as contraband, and 
sent to the county poorhouse. January 
22d, Agent Daley received word that Abram 
Ivney, an Indian, was on his way to Digby 
with moose meat illicitly killed. While 
Major Daley was overhauling the freight 
consigned to St. John, N. B., Agent Jenner 
took a look around the town, and dis¬ 
covered Ivney with a bag of fresh moose 
meat. The magistrate considered that 30 
days in jail would be about the correct 
thing and Abram is now enjoying it. 
January 25th a hotel keeper was fined for 
having bought moose meat in close season. 

E. Jenner, Digby, N. S. 


Quails, grouse, ducks and deer are much 
more plentiful here than they were 3 years 
ago, showing the good result of stringent 
game laws. There can, however, occasion¬ 
ally be found an editor, too indolent or 
too poor a shot to bag any game for him¬ 
self, who bewails the absence of an oppor¬ 
tunity to laud pot hunters. To that sort of 
editor the game laws of Wisconsin seem 
a farce and a scheme of the city-bred fel¬ 
low and the rich to corner the hunting and 
fishing. No one who ever carried a rod or 
a gun with any regard for the future sup¬ 
ply of game takes any stock in this editor's 
wrong theories, and the good work goes on. 
Sportsmen see more and more the need of 
laws for game protection, and will con¬ 
tinue to work for their further enactment. 

T. W. Borum, Barron, Wis. 


What kind of game can be found in the 
vicinity of Jennings, Calcasieu county, 
Louisiana? R. M. K., Chicago, Ill. 

ANSWER. 

Along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
from New Orleans to Galveston, Texas, 
quails and gray squirrels can be found. 
Between New Orleans and Orange, Texas, 
can be found snipe and all kinds of ducks, 
more especially between La Fayette and 
Orange, where the rice fields offer them 
rich food throughout the year. Between 
New Orleans and the Texas line are vast 
swamps, or marshes, where many black 
bear and deer are hunted and killed every 
season. Fish and oysters of all kinds are 
plentiful in that territory.— Editor. 

In your battle with the fish and game 
hogs do not get discouraged. You are put¬ 
ting up a fight in which you have the best 
dement of the nation with you, and one 


which will leave your name in honor long 
after you and I are gone. Coarse, selfish 
men have to be roughly dealt with. Her¬ 
cules had to club down the heads of the 
hydra and then have his servant sear them 
with a hot iron to keep them from sprout¬ 
ing again. This kind will not sprout; they 
will hide, and another generation will not 
know them. The lowest class of men 1 
have ever met are those who shoot for the 
market. Boone, Lewiston, N. Y. 


In printing one of my letters in May 
Recreation you credit me with sa3ring that 
meadow larks are “larger and more diffi¬ 
cult of approach late in the season than 
any of our game birds." This is an error. 
The word “many" should take the place of 
the word “any." Kindly correct this or I 
shall have to undergo a medical examina¬ 
tion as to my sanity. 

A. L. Owen, Keating Summit, Pa. 


Squirrels, rabbits and quails are plentiful 
here. A few pheasants have been turned 
loose in our part of the country, but their 
increase has been retarded by the hard win¬ 
ters we have had the past 3 years. 

G. L. Linkhart, Pt. Williams, O. 


My home is in a good country for hunt¬ 
ing and fishing. Our duck shooting is es¬ 
pecially good. Should like to learn where 
I can find good prairie chicken shooting. 

C. M. Palmer, Madison, Wis. 


Red foxes are abundant in this vicinity. 
More than 20 were shot in Jefferson town¬ 
ship during the first 2 months of the sea¬ 
son. E. O. Wicker sham, Zanesfield, O. 


We had plenty of small game last sea¬ 
son. Quails were more abundant than for 
years before. 

J. N. Dodd, County Line, la. 


Quails wintered well and are abundant. 
We shall certainly have fine sport here 
this fall. 

H. J. Duke, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Two men went about 15 miles East of 
here and shot 63 rabbits and 88 quails in 
one day. C. G. Fisher, Piqua, O. 


Quails got through the winter nicely; if 
nothing happens, they will be thick next 
fall. J. H. Crist, Covina, Cal. 


Quails were unusually plentiful last fall 
for this place, and wintered well. 

J. Dickson, Durham, N. H. 



PISH AND 

ALMANAC FOR SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 

The following will be found accurate and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City: 

Kingfish—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning. 

Plaice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-hsh, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Ebb, daytime exclusively. 

Suanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metal 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
November. Haunts: The surf, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs, 
Calico crabs, small eels, menhaden. Time and 
tide. Night, half flood to flood, to half ebb. 

The Drums, Red and Black. June to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: The surf and mouths of large bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Blackfish-^Tautog, April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide: Daytime,flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Cape May Goody. 
August to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide: Day and night flood. 

Croker—^July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of bays. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day. flood. 

Snapper—Young of Blue FisK August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Rivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden; trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts: Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, shedder crabs. Time and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
surf. Baits: Sand laut, spearing. Time and tide: 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Haunts: Open 
sea surf, large bays. Baits: Clams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squeteague, Squit. June to October. 
Haunts: Surf, all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, led^ mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. Time and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Horse Mackerel. June to November 
I St. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Baits: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not aflected by tides. 


ANGLING ON SNAKE RIVER. 

Lewiston, Ida. 

Editor Recreation: 

Of all fresh water fishes none affords the 
angler more royal sport than does the 
Columbia river salmon. Its size, cunning, 
vitality and courage have made it the most 
famous of game fishes. 

The most generally known species is the 
Chinook, although there are several other 
varieties in this river; for instance, the 
steelhead, the blueback, and the dog 
salmon. All enter the Columbia from the 
ocean twice during the year, in early 
spring and in fall. Those fish tTiat are suc¬ 
cessful in passing the many thousand nets 
and fish wheels which line both banks of 


PISHING. 

the river for many miles, keep on up 
stream, becoming more wary as they ad¬ 
vance. Though they breast the rapid cur¬ 
rent of a rough, rocky river in their long 
journey to the headwaters or spawning- 
grounds, they take no food after leaving 
the salt water. Nevertheless, they are 
generally fat and in good condition when 
caught. 

Only one of the species mentioned, the 
steelhead, will take a hook, annd then only 
when it is baited with salmon spawn. This 
fish is as fine as any and weighs 10 to 35 
pounds. 

Even when the fish is well hooked, a lone 
angler can rarely land it, consequently he 
needs a companion. It is usually a waste 
of time to try for the steelhead before the 
first freeze-up. The lower and colder the 
water the better salmon take bait, and if 
there is floating ice the chance of success 
is increased. If an angler drags the river 
a mile every day for a week without land¬ 
ing a salmon, he need not despair. His 
time will come when the school comes, and 
then the fun begins. 

About 160 miles above the mouth 
of the crooked, rocky Snake river, a 
tributary of the Columbia, there stands on 
a large sand bar 30 feet above low water 
mark, the city of Lewiston, Idaho. A mile 
above the city, where deep water runs 
slowly around a rapid, is a favorite 
fishing ground. There, during January 
and February, may always be found 
a number of boats, floating with the 
current over the pool. In each boat 
will be 3 or 4 men, all but one armed with 
20-foot bamboo poles, large loo-yard lines 
and reels. One man must stay by the oars, 
keeping the boat headed up stream and 
ready to stop it if a hook is snagged. 
When a strike is made there is a pull, a 
swish, and the salmon leaps 10 feet in air, 
the line cutting the water like a knife. The 
oarsman makes for the shore; the angler 
holds his pole straight and his line taut. 
The fish lashes the water into foam. 
Gradually he tires, and little bv little is 
coaxed nearer shore. The oarsman takes 
the gaff and leans over the gunwale to 
strike; often only to frighten the steelhead 
into another and successful rush for liberty. 

A new lead sinker of about 4 ounces in 
weight, with swivel, is attached to the end 
of the broken line. Also, a 3-foot, 4-ply 
gut leader, and a quadruple-snelled tarpon 
hook, on which an ounce of spawn is care¬ 
fully but loosely wrapped with silk thread. 
The boat is rowed to the head of the pool 
again for a new start. If fish are biting 
well a new strike is soon made, and there 
follows a tug, a swish, the same character- 
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istic leap, splash and run. The fish is 
gradually brought alongside after the boat 
is at the shore. The gaffsman strikes and 
the quarry is landed. W. E. Bramel. 


FISH SUFFER LITTLE. 

I have fished ever since I can remember, 
without thinking how much suffering is 
caused by using live bait. Last summer, as 
I was going with a bucket of minnows to 
fish, a man spoke to me and showed me so 
plainly the suffering it would cause that 
when I got to the river I emptied my 
bucket and said I would never again use 
live bait. Would it be possible for the 
S. P. C. A. to stop the use of live 
bait? Why have they not done so? 

Persons making their own flies will find 
that the hair of a ground hog, or wood¬ 
chuck, as they are called, is excellent to use 
instead of feathers. In can be colored, if de¬ 
sired. 

Another thing I have used with success 
is a pork rind minnow. Catch a live min¬ 
now, skin it carefully by splitting down 
the underside, stretch the skin carefully 
over the pork rind and you will have a 
minnow that will fool any fish, though it 
takes lots of pains to make one nicely. This 
is a good thing, especially for crappies. 

John A. Cooper, Delaware, unio. 

You are mistaken in thinking it cruel 
to hook a minnow, a frog or a fish. It 
has been clearly demonstrated by scientists 
that these lower orders have little sense of 
pain. There are hundreds of authentic rec¬ 
ords of fish having been hooked; having 
broken the line or leader; and after a 
few minutes or a few hours the same fish 
having taken another bait or fly; and 
when taken from the water the first hook 
has been found firmly imbedded in the iaw 
with the piece of line or leader attached. 
There is one case on record of a perch hav¬ 
ing been hooked, and of the hook having 
passed through its eye. When the fish 
was taken from the hook the eye was pulled 
out and hung on the hook, the fish, which 
was small and worthless, being returned to 
the water. The angler, realizing that this 
would probably make a good bait, cast 
again with no other bait than the perch’s 
eye. Within a few minutes he had a bite, 
pulled up and landed the one-eyed perch 
he had lately taken from his own hook. 
This proves conclusively that this fish felt 
little or no pain at the loss of an eye. 
Nearly all old anglers have had similar ex¬ 
periences.— Editor. 


MUSKALONGE HATCHING. 

As I intend to start a muskalonge hatch¬ 
ery here, if it is possible, I should con¬ 
sider it a favor if you would tell me what 
you think my chances would be for selling 


muskalonge fry at a fair price. What 
would you consider a fair price per 1,000, 
delivered. I should have to start on a 
limited scale. 

H. R. Field, Indian River, Mich. 

ANSWER. 

The New York State Fish Commission 
has for some years been hatching muska¬ 
longe in large numbers at Chautauqua lake. 
The Wisconsin Fish Commission has also 
done something with the muskalonge. As the 
various State Fish Commissions are in the 
habit of furnishing fry and eggs to one an¬ 
other and to people of their respective 
States who wish to stock private or semi¬ 
public waters, it is not certain but they will 
be able to fully supply the demand. 
Whether a private hatchery would prove a 
financial success is a question. However, 
the expense of equipping and operating 
such a hatchery would not be great and the 
experiment is well worth trying. 

information regarding the muskalonge 
may be found in the following: The vari¬ 
ous recent reports of the New York Fish 
Commission; report of the Wisconsin Fish 
Commission for 1899-1900; The Fish Cul¬ 
tural Manual, published by the U. S. Fish 
Commission, which may be obtained by 
applying to your Congressman; and “Notes 
on the Fishes of Lake Chautauqua,” which 
may be had by addressing the U. S. Fish 
Commissioner, at Washington.— Editor. 


WHAT WILL THESE TROUT TAKE? 

'l^e last 2 springs I have succeeded in 
taking from a small lake in Delaware 
county, this State, brook trout weighing 
one to 2^ pounds each. While this fact 
may not be unusual, the circumstances con¬ 
nected with trout fishing at this particular 
place are. The ice leaves, or melts, about the 
time the trout season opens, and for a week 
or less thereafter trout may be caught with 
bait. After that time no one has succeeded 
in capturing more than one small 
trout, and then only occasionally. After a 
month, however, none are caught. An¬ 
glers have tried numberless schemes to 
take trout during the later season, but have 
not succeeded. Can you or some of the 
readers of your magazine suggest some 
way to overcome this difficulty? When I 
was there last spring the natives were dis¬ 
cussing the feasibility of stocking the lake 
with bass. That, in my opinion, would 
mean extermination of the trout. If some 
means could be found for catching the 
trout later in the season, probably no such 
plan would be carried out 

A. D. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


STOCK WITH NATIVE FISH. 

Our Fish and Game Club wishes to re¬ 
stock a small inland pond near here, having 
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m^y lily pads, muck bottom and shores, 
with a little clay at one end, and now con¬ 
taining speckled large and small mouth 
black bass. Can you give us any informa¬ 
tion as to what fish would be best to put 
in this pond; also what varieties of salt 
water fish can be best propagated in such 
a pond? 

C E. Trory, Hudson, Ohio. 

ANSWER. 

The fish already in the pond are the 
best that could be put in it. Salt water fish 
will not live in fresh water ponds. The 
best thing to do is protect carefully the 2 
species of black bass already in the pond, 
if at any time fish are desired to restock 
the pond apply to the U. S. Fish Commis¬ 
sion, forwarding the application through 
your member of Congress.— Editor. 


NIBBLES. 

The past season found game in the Puget 
Sound country none too plentiful, which 
leads me to believe that the game laws 
need revising. Ducks were especially 
scarce, due, some claim, to the mild, open 
winter. The open season on ducks and 
other water fowl is from August 15th to 
March. If it were made September ist to 
January 31st, hunters would get better 
shooting, and the birds would not be so 
wild. There was no open season on quail 
the past 3 years up to October 15th last. 
But they, too, need careful consideration 
from the Legislature. Some good work 
has already been done, no game being al¬ 
lowed to be sold, except water fowl, dur¬ 
ing October, to the number of 10. A license 
fee of $i is charged in each county. As to 
trout fishing, Washington can boast of as 
many and as fine trout streams and lakes as 
any State. 

R. A. Leeman, Seattle, Wash. 


A minnow has lately appeared in our 
lakes, and I am unable to learn its name. 
When alive and fresh they are entirely 
transparent. Can you inform me what 
they are? 

John W. Zimmerman, Cosperville, Ind. 

ANSWER. 

This little fish is the skipjack, Labtdes- 
thes sicculus, an abundant species in all the 
small lakes of Northern Indiana. It 
usually swims in large schools and always 
near the surface. On sunny, quiet days in 
fall and early winter they may be seen in 

f reat numbers near the shore. It is a 
elicate little fish, dying quickly, and is of 
little value as bait. It is our only fresh 
water member of the Atherinidae, or silver- 
sides, a large family of small salt water 
fishes.— Editor. 


One cloudy day in April Howard Wool- 
verton, Lansing Callan and I rowed up 
the creek which runs through the fields 
and woods near Valatie. After we had 
gone some distance our boat ran against 
something in the middle of the creek. We 
backed off with the oars and found the ob¬ 
stacle to be a stake in the middle of the 
stream. On looking farther we saw 2 simi¬ 
lar stakes, and when we looked down into 
the water we saw a net stretched across 
from one side of the creek to the other. 
We knew this was in violation of the fish 
laws, so we pulled up the stakes and threw 
the net on the bank. We all try to live up 
to the game and fish laws. 

Kenneth E. Bender, Albany, N. Y. 


In an issue of Recreation last fall I 
spoke of the excellent black bass fishing in 
the Delaware river. Since then I have 
received a number of letters asking for 
further information as to location of best 
fishing spots, distance of river from New 
York, etc. Generally no stamp for reply 
has been enclosed. If anyone interested in 
angling for this gamy fish in waters afford¬ 
ing good sport, near New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, will enclose stamp I will be pleased 
to answer all inquiries promptly, give full 
directions how to reach these black bass 
grounds, and all information necessary to 
make a successful fishing trip at scarcely 
any expense. 

M. ll Michael, North Water Gap, Pa. 


Baldwin, Mich.—Andrew Johnson, of Luther, 
was brought to the county jail to serve 30 days 
for violating the fish law. Under-Sheriff Filio 
saw the man draw lines which had been set 
through the ice in the mill pond and take fish 
therefrom. When Johnson returned to the village 
Filio placed him under arrest. The man denied 
the charge and made a resistance which would 
have terminated in his esc^e had not help ar¬ 
rived. Johnson was handcuffed and taken to the 
prosecuting attorney’s office, where 2 trout were 
found in his pocket, which he claimed were perch. 
—Detroit Free Press. 

By the time Andrew Johnson gets out of 
jail he will probably conclude that it does 
not pay to violate the law even for the 
sake of getting a few pounds of trout to 
sell.— Editor. 


Why will the bass not bite in Higgins 
lake, Roscommon county, Mich.? We have 
tried every way known,but have never been 
able to catch a bass. There is no doubt 
of their being there, as I have seen the na¬ 
tives spear any number of them, but that 
is not my way of fishing. The lake is 9 
miles long, 3*/^ wide, and over 100 feet 
deep. The water is so clear that the fish 
can be seen at a depth of 25 feet. 

Wallace Schaum, Hartford City, Ind. 

Can anyone answer?— Editor, 
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Trout can be seen by thousands, as they 
are still in schools. If you were here 1 
could show you a sight that would gladden 
the heart of any sportsman, and that is a 
bunch of trout within 100 yards of town. 
There are at least 5,000 in the bunch, 
ranging in length from 8 to 13 inches. 
None were caught there during the close 
season. 

A. L. Smith, Kingston, Idaho. 


Edward Swanson, John Smith and J. Johnson 
were fined $80, $130 and |iio, re^ectively, by 
Justice Palen, at Smethport, Tuesday, on a charge 
of catching trout that were under size. The men 
were fined the limit, $10 for each trout caught, and 
in default of the money will be required to serve 
a day in the county jail for each dollar imposed 
by the justice. It is said that the various trout 
streams in the county will be closely watched dur¬ 
ing the present season, and that legal proceedings 
will be instituted against all violators of the fish¬ 
ing laws.—Bradford (Pa.) Era, 


I see that in June Recreation Mr. George 
Parnell, of Philadelphia, asks for informa¬ 
tion in regard to good black bass fishing 
within 80 miles of Philadelphia. If Mr. 
Parnell will let me know his postoffice ad¬ 
dress I will give him the information he 
seeks. 

M. L. Michael, North Water Gap, Pa. 


Fishing is good here. A native named 
Howe was fishing in McDonald creek in 
April and caught 6 rainbow trout weighing 
12 pounds. The largest weighed y/2 
pounds, and was 20 inches long. I saw 
many of these trout, but that was the larg¬ 
est. Frank Liebig, Belton, Mont. 


I should like some reader of Recreation 
to give me some information about the 
fishing along the coast South of Tampa, 
Florida, the best place and time to fish, the 
kind of fish, tackle, etc. Any information 
will be appreciated. 

C. S. Perry, Menlo, Ga. 


Will you or some of your readers kindly 
tell me if it is feasible to cover a clinker- 
built boat with canvas, and, if so, how to 
do it. 

Recreation is the best sportsman’s peri¬ 
odical extant. 

Gaylord T. Young, Cannonsburg, Mich. 


Mr. H. C. Wurtsbaugh, Richmond, Ohio, 
will find good fishing in the Muskingum 
river, about 45 miles East of Columbus, in 
Coshocton and Muskingum counties. 

H. H. Deane, Mingo Junction, Ohio. 


Will some of the readers of Recreation 
tell of their experience with automatic 
reels? I wish to buy one and want only 
the best. 

L. C. Hughes, New Castle, Pa, 


THROUGH THE BRUSH. 

MRS. J. L. BROCKWAY. 

About 8 years ago my husband and I 
took up a homestead claim in Routt county, 
about 14 miles from Steamboat Springs, 
the well known summer resort. At that 
time deer were abundant in those parts. 
Elk also could be found frequently, and 
occasionally small bands of antelope, feed¬ 
ing in the little parks among the hills. In 
one of these parks I saw a deer feeding one 
evening when I was out on my first hunting 
trip. It was a large 4-point buck, but too 
far away for me to be certain of killing 
him. I decided to follow a small stream 
down until I should get within closer 
range. 

Moving cautiously and keeping myself 
hidden behind the thick willows that grew 
along the stream, I crept carefully along 
until I was within easy range of him. I 
then stepped softly out from behind a large 
willow to take aim at my deer, but just 
at that moment he scented me. With his 
fine antlers thrown high in the air he gave 
one graceful bound and was off. For an 
instant my heart sank, but as I watched 
him disappear in a grove of aspens, I 
started on again, that time following a 
small gulch until I came to the top of a 
low ridge. The brush was high and the 
aspens were thick. As I stopped to look 
and listen, I saw what I thought was a 
deer, peering through the trees and brush 
at me. I stood quiet a moment until I 
saw one ear move. Then I raised my 
rifle and took steady aim at the only spot 
I could see clearly. I pulled the trigger; 
then in another instant I was at the deer’s 
side. He was a large 2-point buck and I 
had shot him squarely in the middle of the 
forehead. 

Then came the task of dressing my prize. 
It was not to my liking, but I saw no way 
out of it. I started my work, but at that 
moment my husband, having heard the 
shot, came to my rescue. 


EVOLUTION. 

W. B. CLARK. 

Tad-pole, tad-pole. 

Nothing to do but eat! 

Wait, I pray, a little. 

You’ll see his lively f«et 

Pollywog, pollywog. 

Tail, but not a wing! 
y/^h until his tail is gone, 

Npw, listen to him sing! 

^‘Cr-o-prark f” But, Oh I a fisherman 
Has him on a hook! 

Splash! And now a pretty bass 

I§ f?'’ 



GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 

Anybody can keep shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he enough. 


THE GUNMAKERS ANT> THE PICTURE 
BOOK. 

Once there were several rich men, who 
lived in town when it was nice weather. 
These men liked to have something going 
on, so they made guns and things. In an¬ 
other town there lived a plain chap, who 
published a picture book called ^crea¬ 
tion. The book also contained lots of 
stories, and was printed for the benefit of 
sportsmen and all others who could appre¬ 
ciate a good thing. For a long time the 
rich men advertised their wares in this pic¬ 
ture book; then all of a sudden they got 
mad and quit. And this is the way it hap¬ 
pened: One day a misguided sportsman, 
who didn’t know it was loaded, wrote to 
the editor of the picture book, and said 
that the ramrod of the Snarlin rifle was 
no good, and that the gun leaked cart¬ 
ridges. Now this was quite true, and more 
than 2y other sportsmen knew it. Well, 
the editor published this letter. He had to, 
you see; for all good sportsmen have a 
right to say things in their picture book. 

But did Snarlin thereafter equip his rifle 
with a better ramrod, and did he fix up 
the leaky places in the gun? No, he just 
got up on his hind legs, and used bad lan¬ 
guage. He told the editor of the picture 
book to stop the Snarlin ad right off 
quick. He said he would advertise his 
guns on the fences and on big stones along 
the country roads before he would longer 
patronize such a rank outfit as the picture 
book. He also said he wouldn’t play 
shinny in the print-shop yard any more. 
But the editor only said, “All right. Hank; 
just fly your kite as quick as you want to, 
and keep going Southwest by North till 
you get home.” Then Snarlin went to his 
shack, and got up a little yellow almanac, 
which said that the editor of the picture 
book was a humbug of the first water. 
These almanacs Snarlin gave away by the 
wagon load, and the country boys were 
glad of it. They used the little yellow 
books for gun wadding, and to smoke out 
woodchucks. 

Did the editor of the picture book tear 
his hair and fall in a fit over what the gun 
man said? Well hardly! He just said 
in a loud voice to the sportsmen every¬ 
where, “Come on, boys!” and the boys 
came on a-flying, and subscribed by thou¬ 
sands for the picture book. This boosted 
business so that the editor had to rent an¬ 
other typewriter and hire an extra hand to 
help work the printing press. The picture 
book became more popular than ever, and 
the gtin man said he’d be essentially cussed 


if he could see why it was. Then he got 
mad again, and printed another almanac. 
This last almanac contained a whole lot of 
language, and the small boys used it to 
smoke out more woodchucks. 

Well, things ran along all right for a 
while, and the world didn’t come to an end 
at all. The picture book circulated all over 
the country. It also went to lots of places 
away from home. Folks said it was a 
hummer. Then one day a sportsman wrote 
the editor as follows: “Dear Sir: I was 
out shooting a week ago last fall, and 
wishing to Toad my gun, I put my hand 
into my pocket for some Skeeters shells, 
but found I had left my ammunition at 
home, so the cartridges were no good for 
my gun that day.” The editor published 
the forgetful man’s story, and Skeeters 
stopped advertising in the picture ^ok, 
saying that he just wouldn’t stand it to 
have his cartridges run down in that way. 
Again the editor said, “Come on, boys!” 
and again the boys came on with lots of 
subscriptions. 

And yet once more a sportsman wrote a 
letter saying that he had intended to buy 
a Weevens rifle, but failing to find the 
Weevens ad in the last issue of his picture 
book, he had purchased a different breed 
of rifle, and had found it all right. Then 
a Mr. Rage, who works in the Weevens 
foundry, laid down his shovel, took his pipe 
out of his mouth, and said a lot of cross 
words to everybody in sight. Those were 
busy times all around. 

For a third time the editor called to the 
boys to come on, and this time they came 
on so fast that he had to buy a new book 
in which to write down all their names. 
The picture book boomed as it had never 
done before. Everybody wanted it. This 
was pretty tough on Snarlin, Skeeters, 
Weevens & Co., and they just stood around 
and made faces at the sky. Then they 
cussed some more, and wished the pigs 
had eaten them when they were small. 

Moral: When a man starts in to do up 
a picture book, he wants to be sure that 
the publication has no backing. 

A. L. Vermilya, Columbiaville, Mich. 


COMMEND THE 20 GAUGE. 

In reply to E. C. Statler and others: I 
have a Lefever ejector 20 gauge which I 
used last season. Its light weight and 
slight recoil make it a most desirable gun 
for upland shooting. A gun 6^ pounds in 
weight can be carried all day without fa- 
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tiguc. The barrels are 28 inches. Right, 
modified; left, full choke. Load, 2% drams 
Shultze and ^ ounce Nos, 6 or 7 shot. 
With such a gun quails or grouse may be 
shot at 20 to 40 yards without being cut to 
pieces, as often happens with a full choke 
12 gauge. The 20 gauge seems just as ef¬ 
fective as a 12 gauge. The lighter gun ap¬ 
pears to have the best of it in the brush, 
while the 12 gauge, with its closer pattern, 
gives more time for deliberate shots in the 
open. The 20, with % ounce of shot, gives 
good results at target thrown from a Ma- 
gan trap. I see the Remington people ad¬ 
vertise 24 and 28 gauge guns. These 
should be nice, light little guns, but would 
have to be held near the right spot, as the 
spread of shot would be still more limited 
than with the 20 gauge. F. C. King says 
he loads his 16 gauge with ^ ounce of No. 
I shot and kills woodcock at 40 to 55 yards. 
When I used a 16 I loaded with one ounce 
of No. 7 or 8 shot for woodcock and snipe. 

Hewlin, Shamokin, Pa. 

E. C. Statler wishes to hear from sports¬ 
men who have used 20 and 28 gauge guns. 
I have used the different gauges from 10 to 
44, and find a 20, 24, 28 or even 44 effective 
for squirrels, grouse, quails, rabbits and 
woodcock. I think it better to have them 
cylinder bored. I am using a 44 gauge 
now, and have killed with it rabbits at a 
distance of 6 rods. 1 use a brass shell 
loaded with 2 drams black powder and ^ 
ounce No. 8 shot, and can kill a bird, squir¬ 
rel or rabbit 5 or even 6 rods nearly every 
lime. I like the 24 and 28 gauge better, as 
with them I can use paper shells and ni- 
tro powder. Parker Bros., who advertise in 
Recreation, manufacture guns as small as 
28 gauge, and they are beautiful arms. The 
Lefevre Arms Company makes guns of 20 
gauge and larger. I have been a reader of 
Recreation 5 years, and regard it as the 
best sportsmen’s journal published. It is 
doing wonders for the preservation of our 
game. 

Dr. E. F. Preston, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Tell E. C. Statler, Grand Island, Neb., 
and G. C. G., Indian Head, N. W. T., that 
I have as a knockabout gun an Acme Dav¬ 
enport 20 gauge. They are advertised in 
Recreation. Our expert gunsmith, Dan 
Gerhart, put an old fashioned egg-choke 
in the barrel. This improvement has made 
the gun a powerful little arm. At the trap 
I have done 80 per cent shooting on blue 
rock targets at 12 yards rise. Use Win¬ 
chester repeater shells, with No. 6 primers, 
254 drams of DuPont smokeless powder 
and % ounce No. 754 chilled shot. In the 
field use H ounce of No. 8 chilled shot. 

M. L, Hcrbcin, Rcadin,?, Pa, 


THE MERITS OF SEMI-SMOKELESS. 

For the sake of Brother Stubb, of Oswell, 
Ohio, and others, I want to answer his 
question in January Recreation, regarding 
semi-smokeless. 

Our Mr. Worden won the King tourna¬ 
ment trophy last February, with a score 
of 25 straight, at Blue Rock targets, un¬ 
known angle, using 254 drams of semi- 
smokelcss in brass shells. He made the 
only straight score, and was the only man 
using semi-smokeless exclusively. The 
boys here are well pleased with semi- 
smokeless for trap and field use. It is a 
splendid load at a moderate price; and as 
a rifle powder our experts consider it un¬ 
equaled. As a result of repeated tests, 
would say that ffffg. is best for trap work 
at targets, as it is quickest. The fffg. 
is better for field work, for though a trifle 
slower, it is a harder hitting load at long 
range. 

Always use black powder primers with 
it, as nitro primers set it off too quickly, 
causing excessive recoil. Semi-smokeless 
appreciates good thick elastic wadding, and 
plenty of it; though it can be used success¬ 
fully if wadded as you wad for black pow¬ 
der. Would advise Brother Stubb to use 
one nitro card wad, ii gauge, and 254 inch 
nitro felt wads 10 gauge, in his No. 12 
brass shells, over powder; thin wad over 
shot. He would do well to begin with a 
scant 2 dram load, and work up by experi¬ 
ment to the best load for his particular 
gun. 

As he is perhaps already aware, semi¬ 
smokeless is the discovery of our old friend 
Milt Lindsley. which should be enough for 
those who knew and admired his earlier 
product, the old American wood powder. 

E. L. Tiffany, M.D., Wilson, N. Y. 

I noticed an inquiry from Stubb, Or¬ 
well, O., about a semi-smokeless that could 
be used in brass shot shells. Here is a 
load that will give the best of results in 
brass shells, and will do them no more in¬ 
jury than black powder. Use new shells, 
or old ones will do, if they can be made 
perfectly clean. Take a thin tube a^ut 
354 inches long, the size of an ordinary lead 
pencil, and place it inside shell, over the 
primer pocket. Put 12 grains fine grained 
black powder into the tube; DuPont is 
good. Then put into the shell outside the 
tube 254 or 214 drams (black powder meas¬ 
ure) of DuPont shot gun smokeless. Re¬ 
move the tube, and wad as an ordinary 
smokeless load with one cardboard and 3 
black edge. Give powder only a snug 
hand pressure. This load will worTc equally 
well in paper shells. Any primer will do. 
If any readers of Recreation try this loa 4 
I shall be glad to hear how they like it. 

0 * £• Raynor, Mea^villc, Pgu 
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REMINGTON VS. STEVENS. 

In the February issue of Recreation Mr. 
Stokes speaks favorably of the Stevens 
people as contrasted with the Remingtons 
of the old regime, and, while he admits the 
courteousness of the new management, he 
says: “I fear it is too late to regain their 
old place, even with that most excellent 
and most beautiful repeater, the Lee-Rem¬ 
ington, which they now place on the mar¬ 
ket.” I have had some experience with the 
Stevens Favorite. It has their Ideal ac¬ 
tion, lever, link, and breechblock, and is 
presumably as well made and as durable 
as the same action on one of their larger 
and more costly rifles. 

A friend asked me to get him a rifle. 
With full knowledge of the accuracy of the 
Stevens weapons, and an abiding faith in 
the excellence of their mechanism; allured, 
too, by the cheapness of the arm, 1 bought 
him a Favorite. We set up a target and 
proceeded to try the acquisition. As my 
weapon I had a Remington No. 4, which I 
had bought a year earlier for my boy, who 
had loaned it to a juvenile friend, who, 
after shooting it with black powder shorts 
until it was as foul as a pigsty, set it in 
the stable for a month. When I got pos¬ 
session of it, it was a discouraging propo¬ 
sition, but I put in a half day of hard work 
with the wiping rod and hot water, and at 
last got it into shape for use. 

This I pitted against the little Favorite. 
The latter had all the famed accuracy of 
the Stevens output and a delicacy of trig¬ 
ger which made it a delight to use, and my 
friend was soon handling it in great style. 
Bulls-eyes and centers were in order at 25 
yards, off hand. 

For a lime my friend was the happiest 
man in Maryland. Presently, however, the 
lever began to droop, and hang loose. The 
manufacturers gave instructions, in such 
cases, to tighten, or loosen, I forget which, 
a screw in the extension of the breech¬ 
block. This helped matters for a time, but 
it had soon to be done again, and as age 
grew on the gun it became more and more 
clanky. The screw would work back again 
into the droopy place at once. 

At last he grew discouraged. I took the 
little rifle off his hands, made him a pres¬ 
ent of a .25-20 repeater, and disposed of the 
Stevens elsewhere. It is in good, careful 
hands; its present owner can make a bulls- 
eye look like 30 cents; and the accuracy of 
the rifle is up to the high standard of the 
Stevens goods. Its former owner, still de¬ 
siring a 22, has bought a Remington No. 4, 
and is happy again. 

W. H. Nelson, Washington, D. C 

OLD WEAPONS AND A NEW ONE. 

In April Recreation A. Kennedy, Mis¬ 
soula, Mont., describes a peculiar rifle with 


straight grooves, and asks if any reader 
has seen a similar gun. In reply, I will 
say that such weapons are known as 
straight cut rifles, and were once much 
used and well liked for their accuracy, 
hard shooting and small powder charge. 
Both shot and round ball can be used in 
them. They were noted as close shooters 
with shot, and were much used at shooting 
matches. 

I have one of those rifles which my 
father used as a match and squirrel gun. It 
has a 5-foot octagon barrel, on rifle stock, 
and was made by J. Baer, but where I 
can not say. It was originally a flat lock, 
altered to percussion, and was my first 
rifle. The stock extends the full length of 
the barrel. There are 8 grooves. It uses 
about 60 balls to the pound. Guns of this 
class, together with the smooth bore, were 
made by Lehman, Gompf, Eichholtz and 
several other gunsmiths of Lancaster, Pa. 

I have another gun, known as a 2 groove 
rifle. It is a double barrel express, muzzle 
loading, percussion, made by I. Blanch 
Sons, London, England. The material is 
of the finest, the finish artistic, and the 
locks clear as a bell. It weighs 7^ pounds. 
The barrels are 28 inch, and there are 2 
sets; one rifled with 2 grooves and the 
other bored for shot. The grooves of the 
rifled barrels are inch wide and 1-16 
inch deep, and have a slow twist. The 
balls used are both round and conical. The 
conical balls have on the sides at the base 
2 wings, which fit into the grooves, and the 
spherical ball has a zone or belt entirely 
around its circumference for the same 
purpose. The round balls are 10 to the 
pound and the conical balls 8. The bore is 
about 14 gauge. 

I have lately come into possession of a 
Mauser automatic repeating pistol made in 
Spain. It is graceful and elegant, with a 4 
inch barrel, nickel plate, blued body, receiv¬ 
er and ba.se, and pearl stock. I have found 
it not entirely satisfactory, as it does not 
always discharge, and a cartridge some¬ 
times flies from the top of the magazine. 
Neither does it always extract as it should. 

K K Stokes, New York, N. Y. 


PREFERS THE SAVAGE. 

L. G. S., of Brooklyn, asks in Septem¬ 
ber Recreation if the Savage rifle ever 
balks. When Winchester cartridges are 
used it will balk. The Savage rifle car¬ 
tridges made by the Winchester Co. are 
longer than those made by the U. M. C. 
and Savage companies. With cartridges 
manufactured by or for either of the last 
2 named firms it is absolutely impossible 
for the Savage to clog, whether working 
the lever fast or slow. I have repeatedly 
testf^ the extracting properties with 
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repeaters, with results in speed and cer¬ 
tainty of action in favor of the Savage. 

In answer to the quep^, is the Savage 
.303 better than the Winchester 30-30, I 
say yes, both in power and accuracy. 
The Winchester 30-40 more nearly ap¬ 
proaches the Savage in execution. How¬ 
ever, there is a 30-30 Savage. M. L. Par- 
shall, of Chesaning, Mich., writes of a 
fault of the Savage rifle which I have not 
found to exist, namely, that the soft point 
bullet will not penetrate bone. I have used 
the Savage to kill horses and large dogs 
and never failed to penetrate any portion 
of the skull I chose with a soft nose 
bullet. I once shot a buck at 200 yards 
with a soft nose bullet, which smashed 
the shoulder and passed out of the ani¬ 
mal’s breast. I saw G. W. Powers, of 
Thomson, N. Y., shoot a large doe while 
running, with a Savage rifle, using a soft 
nose bullet. The ball struck the animal 
back of the left ear, splitting her head 
completely. 

If suitable ammunitioei is used with the 
Savage the results will leave nothing to 
be desired. I have owned and shot 
Winchester, Ballard, Remington and 
Stevens rifles, and while they are admirable 
in many ways, I think the Savage is the 
best. While the selection of a rifle is 
largely a matter of personal preference, 
no one will make a mistake who buys a 
Savage. 

W. B. Webster, Schuylerville, N. Y. 


RECOMMEND NO. 44 STEVENS. 

After a lifelong experience in the gun 
business and after using all calibers of 
Stevens No. 44 Ideal rifles I advise W. S. 
Mead to buy the 25 Stevens, It costs less 
and has as much killing power as the 32, 
with a much flatter trajectory. I have shot 
geese through and through with it at 250 
yards. I find the Stevens the best all 
around gun I ever used. I prefer U. M. C. 
ammunition, although the Winchester 
smokeless is good. I have hunted most 
kinds of game and for small game prefer 
the 22 long rifle. For large game I have 
never used anything equal to the .^03 soft 
point Savage. That gave me the best re¬ 
sults on bear and deer. I have no use for 
the Marlin. I have owned 3 and have re¬ 
paired hundreds and never saw one that 
would not stick just when most needed. 

H. C. Clinoinger, Akron, O. 

In answer to M. S. Mead, Woodstock, 
N. Y., I would say that I use a Stevens 
Ideal No. 32 rim fire rifle, and am much 
pleased with it. I do not use either the 
long or the short cartridge. Both are in¬ 
ferior to the 32 long rifle, inside lubricated. 
With that cartridge I have done good 
work at about 440 yards. I have shot 


pigeons at 100 yards without raising the 
sights at all. 

Allyn Tedmon, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Answering W. S. Mead, Woodstock, N. 
Y., I have a No. 44 Stevens 28-30, which I 
consider one of the finest shooting guns I 
ever saw. No gun will do more than fairly 
accurate work using the 32 caliber rim fire 
cartridges. They can not be depended on 
for close shooting over 100 yards. The 22 
long rifle and me 25 rim fire are much 
more reliable. 

Garvey Donaldson, Macksburg, O. 


ANSWER REPEATER, 

Repeater, of Jamestown, N. Y., asks 
as to the necessity of using wads over 
and under ball in an old army revolver. 
I have a 44 army revolver, 8-inch barrel, 
weighing 3 pounds. I use 40 grains Du¬ 
Pont f.f.g. powder, without wads of any 
kind. The balls, round, 140 grains, conical 
211 grains, fit the chamber so tightly there 
is no escape of gas. Recently I fired 36 
shots at 50 yards. All were placed within 
the diameter of a dinner plate. A saucer 
would have covered most of them. The 
balls will penetrate 3 inches of wood at 50 
yards, and are accurate at 100 yards. I en¬ 
joy Recreation exceedingly, and have 
learned much from its gun and ammuni¬ 
tion department. The letter in January 
issue by Ed. J. Anderson is as sensible 
an article as I ever read relative to 
would-be sportsmen praising or condemn¬ 
ing certain makes of goods. If some 
Willie borrows a gun and a few car¬ 
tridges for his annual half-day hunt, 
and finds that the gun goes off when he 
pulls the triggers, he straightway inflicts 
on a suffering world his opinion that such 
and such are the only guns and shells fit to 
use. Or, if a shell misses fire, he is equally 
positive in condemning the entire output of 
its maker. I have used Winchester and U. 
M. C. ammunition, 22 to 45 caliber, in sev¬ 
eral makes of rifles, also their shot cart¬ 
ridges, and have yet to miss fire. 

F. B. S., Rochester, N. Y. 

In reply to Repeater, Jamestown, N. Y., 
would suggest that it is not necessary to 
use wads in his 44 caliber Civil War re¬ 
volver. With pointed bullet use 20 grains 
fine black powder, about f. f. g. If using 
round ball, use not over 15 grains, or the 
bullet will jump the rifling. 

Garvey Donaldson, Macksburg, O. 


WHAT THEY THINK OF THE MARLIN. 

You are doing a good work. Keep it up! 
Everything that is said in Recreation 
about the Marlin rifle is true. If you 
could be in the position I was with one 
of their gqns, jroq \vQWld say more than 
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you do. I had to take a spike nail 
and hammer to get the cartridge out. 
I worked with the gun until I was tired 
and finally gave it to an old darky for a 
pint of chestnuts. The blamed thing would 
make a parson cuss his existence. 

Hugh Woodward, Knoxville, Tenn. 

W. F. Sheard, of Tacoma, Wash., in his 
gun catalogue has the following to say re¬ 
garding Marlin guns: 

I do not manufacture, recommend, or 
guarantee Marlin rifles. If they chew up 
the heads of the cartridges, or clog up in 
the action and magazine, it is not my fault; 
so do not ship them back on my hands. I 
have Marlin rifles for sale for those who 
want them, but when sold and delivered, 
my responsibility ceases. 

L. E. Nelson, Tacoma, Wash. 

The following quotation from Shakes¬ 
peare is respectfully called to the attention 
of Mr. Marlin and the Peters Cartridge 
Company. 

“Happy are they that hear their own de¬ 
tractions and can put them to mending. 

J. J. Morcom, Hartford, Conn. 

I have no use for the Marlin rifle. It is 
the biggest humbug I ever saw. I lost a 
chance to get a shot at a black bear by a 
shell catching in the lifter. The .30-40 
Winchester is, in my estimation, the only 
gun. G. L. Manor, Postfalls, Idaho. 


THE ADVANTAGE OP A STRAIGHT STOCK. 

In July Recreation Henry Merlin asks, 
“Why can not one get a gun with 3V2 inch 
drop without paying extra?” and further 
says: “Straight stocks seem the fashion at 
present, and one can see long necked men 
at the trap kinking their spines to bring the 
eye to the level of the barrel. If those 
men were quail hunting in thick cover they 
would in almost every case shoot under 
their birds, not having time to bring the 
cheek down to the gun.” 

I have by experience learned the op¬ 
posite ; and think the shooters referred 
to overshoot when they miss. It is the 
crooked stock guns that shoot under. 
About 10 years ago crooked stocks were 
popular, and at that time I ordered my first 
hammerless gun. The dealer told me that, 
as I had a long neck, a 3j/$-inch drop 
would be correct. The gun invariably shot 
under the birds. 

Now I use a gun with 2^-inch drop, with 
better results; the straighter stock throws 
the aim high, and as birds and targets are 
nearly always rising the shooter must hold 
over or miss. Sometimes we aim point 
blank at a straight-away bird and pull the 
trigger, when we know we should have 
held over. The straight stock wjll )ielp 
ps to avoid that error, 


Again, the small shot used for quail or 
target shooting will drop about 5 inches 
at 40 or 45 yards, and I believe that some 
guns are bored to shoot a trifle high to 
overcome the drop. When the gun is not 
so bored, the remedy must be found in the 
straight stock. 

C. W. Gripp, Pacific Beach, Cal. 


NOT DOGS BUT POT HUNTERS. 

I have noticed in your magazine a con¬ 
sensus of opinions against the use of bird 
dogs in hunting game birds. Someone said 
that if sportsmen must keep and use dogs 
they should pay $10 a year license fee. 
That gentleman has, no doubt, overlooked 
the fact that thousands of people own dogs 
of one kind or another in the large cities 
and are now paying an annual license fee 
of $i to $2. In Baltimore a fee of $2 is 
required for the first year’s license and 
thereafter $1.50 annually. About three- 
fourths of the sportsmen who gun for 
game birds are owners of bird dogs. The 
other one-fourth who also hunt game 
birds do so without dogs. The pot hunt¬ 
er tracks birds in the snow, or watches 
where they feed, and early in the morn¬ 
ing takes his pot gun and kills as many 
birds with one barrel as a self respecting 
sportsman, hunting with a dog, would bag 
in a 2 or 3 days’ hunt, where birds are not 
plentiful. 

It is not the man who kills birds for 
sport that is helping to deplete our avail¬ 
able stock of game birds. Far from it. 
The market hunters destroy every year a 
far greater number of birds than the ordi¬ 
nary sportsman will ever take. Let some 
of these fellows who talk so much do their 
little mite toward preserving the birds 
through a severe winter and they can feel 
assured that they have accomplished some¬ 
thing. However, most of them think that 
“they also serve who only sit and wait.” 

H. J. E. Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 


WHY SAVAGE DOES NOT MAKE A 30-40. 

Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., May 5, 1902. 

In reading your always interesting maga¬ 
zine, I came across the article by F. Q. 
Rutherford, of Chihuahua, Mexico. There 
is a good reason why the Savage Arms 
Company has not, up to date, manufactured 
a rifle to take the 30-40 Government cart¬ 
ridge. It is this: 

The Government has condemned the 30- 
40 cartridge, and has designed a superior 
one, which they are adapting the Krag to 
use. The cartridge will be seamless shell, 
30 caliber, with better velocity and more 
accurate than the 30-40 now used by the 
Government. A complete set of tools to 
manufacture a new rifle costs $45,000 to 
$60,000, and it was but wisdom to wait 
pntil the new cartridge was designed and 
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adopted before going to such an expense, 
because as soon as the new cartridge is 
issued to the U. S. Troops, the present 
30-40 will be an obsolete cartridge. One of 
the greatest advantages claimed for the 
30-40 ammunition is the fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment ammunition can be procured in 
any part of the country, especially where 
there is a military post. As soon as possi¬ 
ble, the Savage Arms Company will manu¬ 
facture a rifle to take the new cartridge, 
but it will be 18 months or 2 years before 
this can be turned out for the market. The 
22 caliber is under way, and will come 
out this fall. 

Arthur Savage, 

Managing Director Savage Arms Co. 


TO PREVENT RUST. 

Some of your readers have asked for 
advice regarding the prevention of rust in 
small caliber rifles, and have been advised 
by others to clean the gun thoroughly and 
then draw an oiled rag through it. That is 
excellent as far as it goes; but it by no 
means goes far enough. 1 have had a rifle 
so treated rust badly in 2 weeks. The 
reason is obvious; acid in the oil. Most 
lubricating oil is unfit for such use. The 
officers of the Ordnance Department and 
Artillery Corps of our army know well 
that ordinary oil must not be placed in the 
carefully machined recoil cylinders of 
heavy guns, and accordingly use only spe¬ 
cial oil furnished by the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment after careful test of its neutrality. 

The safest protection for guns is prob¬ 
ably the gun grease sold by reliable manu¬ 
facturers and to be had of any gun dealer. 
My shot gun does not rust when stored 
for months or when used in rain or even in 
salt water spray. It is protected by grease 
made by Scott & Richards, Boston. So 
little grease is required that the gun appears 
perfectly clean and does not soil hanaS or 
clothing. A 15 cent tube contains sufficient 
to keep a shot gun a year even if the grease 
be used after every hunt and at the rate of 
2 hunts a week. 

R. R. Raymond, 

First Lieut, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


A RECORD-MAKING REMINGTON. 

In March Recreation C. A. M. asks 
about the shooting qualities of the Reming¬ 
ton double gun. I have been using one 2 
years in the field and at the traps for both 
live and clay birds, and will tell him my 
experience. 

The gun I use is an A. grade, 30 inch 
full choke Damascus barrels, patterned at 
336 left and 334 right, with f.f.g. powder 
and No. 8 shot. 1 have made as good 
pattfn}5f OT nearly sp, with No. shot 


and Ballistite powder. Also with Laflin & 
Rand new Infallible powder. Am using 
the latter at present with No. 7 shot 
I began trao shooting with this gun in 
May, *01, and as I never had shot over 
traps before I did not make a brilliant show¬ 
ing. Now I am able to make 22 or 23 right 
along and have made 25 straight. Am 
shooting against Parker, Ithaca, Marlin, 
Trancotte, Smith and Winchester guns, and 
my gun has the high record in this club and 
town. If C. A. M. wants a gun for trap 
work 30 inch barrels probably are best; 
but for brush I should choose 26 inch bar¬ 
rels, right open and left slightly modified. 

Dr. R. L. Williams, i6ine. Pa. 


U. M. C. BETTER THAN GERMAN. 

I saw in January Recreation an article 
on the Mauser by E. E. Stokes, giving his 
experience with German and U. M. C. 
ammunition for that gun. I have a 7 m-m 
Mauser, and have found the same trouble 
with German-made ammunition that Mr. 
Stokes did, but I have had no trouble what¬ 
ever with U. M. C. shells. The U. M. C. 
Co. uses Troisdorf powder in loading Mau¬ 
ser cartridges, and I fail to see why it should 
not be as powerful here as in Germany. 
I load my own ammunition, using Du¬ 
Pont's 30 caliber military powder, 40 or 42 
grains, and U. M. C. 7 m-m bullets. Occa¬ 
sionally a shell will split at the first dis¬ 
charge, but I have a clip of 5 shells that 
have been fired 12 times each with full 
charges of DuPont powder, yet show no 
signs of weakness. With that charge, 42 
grains, I have put a full metal jacketed 
bullet through a green button ball tree 26 
inches in diameter, at 200 yards range. 

Am sorry the Laflin & Rand Co. do not 
advertise in Recreation, now, for they 
make the best shot gun smokeless I ever 
used. L. H. Higgins, 

Master S. S. Admiral Sampson. 


ANSWER E. E. VAN DYKE. 

Readers of Recreation at this place think 
E. E. Van Dyke should have filed an affi¬ 
davit with his story in the February issue. 
That was a wonderful little rifle he had. 
Mr. Van Dyke could draw a large salary 
in a gun factory. They could fit him out 
with a hickory log, and shut down the 
other machinery. If he can straighten a 
rifle barrel by whanging it over a stump, he 
can doubtless, also, enlarge the bore by 
blowing through it. 

C. E. Wilson, Mt. Carlon, Colo. 

In February Recreation is an article by 
E. E. Van Dyke. He shoots a deer through 
the heart with a 30-30 and it runs 250 yards 
leforc falling. Again be ghopts 4 deer 
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with 4 shots at 75 yaras with a Stevens ±2 
and they all drop dead in their tracks. Mr. 
Van Dyke forgot to send salt along with the 
story. Silver Tip, Sicamous, B. C. 

I move that E. E. Van Dyke be awarded 
a leather medal for his article in February 
Recreation. 

A. M. Hare, Bay City, Ore. 


STILL HITTING PETERS. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—As a friend of Recreation 
and fair play, allow me to suggest that you 
promptly renew your advertising contract 
with Mr. G. O. Shields. It is, in a sense, 
none of my business: but I think Mr. 
Shields is right. Unfavorable comments 
occasionally act as salt to the dish, and do 
a good article far more good than harm. 

Yours truly, John A. Learned. 

Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Messrs. Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I notice in Recreation a 
letter of yours that looks flunkey. Why 
don’t you widen the rim of your cartridge 
a little, to fit the best brush you make, and 
not kick because some honest sportsman 
finds an honest fault with an honest fact. 
Hope your difficulties will be amicably 
arranged. Shooters are watching. 

Respectfully, H. R. Philips. 


HOW TO RELOAD 30 30 SHELLS. 

I thank H. B. Rantzau for the in¬ 
formation he gave in October Rec¬ 
reation about loading 30-30 shells with 
round balls. I tried his load and found 
it extremely accurate. I used a 22 long 
shell full of Laflin & Rand sporting 
smokeless powder. It is clean, but not 
more than half the charge bums. That 
does not seem to affect the accuracy, but 
the unburaed powder runs back into the 
action when the gun is turned up. In¬ 
stead of a tack hammer for seating the 
bullets, I use steady turning pressure 
against a soft pine board. This ammimi- 
tion will run through the magazine of my 
0-30 Savage if the balls are firmly seated, 
like to read the opinions of Jack Pattern, 
F. J. Grube and others who understand 
guns. It would be a great treat for read¬ 
ers of the gun and ammunition depart¬ 
ment if the editor would publish an 
illustrated article describing one of the 
large gun factories and telling how rifles 
and ammunition are manufactured. 
.. P. R., Tylerhill. Pa. 


PREFER THE 25-20 WINCHESTER. 

In reply to A. J. Lang, Rondout, N. Y., 
will say I have owned a number of rifles 
of various makes and calibers, and have 
found the 25-20 single shot as good a target 
rifle as any. It is extremely accurate with¬ 
in its range. As a game gun, I have not 
used it much except on woodchuck. One 
day last summer I killed 9 in 2 hours at 
various ranges up to 100 yards. 

C. W. Ditsworth, Lanark, lit 

Tell A. J. Lang that the 25-20 Win¬ 
chester as a target and hunting gun is all 
right. I have killed ducks with mine where 
it would have been impossible to reach 
them with a shot gun, and where a larger 
rifle would not have left anything but 
feathers. For target work there is no 
more accurate arm, not excepting the 
Stevens. J. B. Watson, Muncie, Ind. 


SAPOLIO WOULD SCRATCH RIPPLE 
BARRELS. 

I noticed in January Recreation an 
article by George McLean on how to keep 
small bore, smokeless powder rifles clean. 
He recommends the use of Sapolio. That, 
no doubt, will do the work effectively, but 
how about the scratching? I had occasion 
the other day to use Sapolio in removing 
spots from the surface of a lamp chimney. 
I succeeded; also succeeded in scratching 
the chimney so as to almost ruin it. 
Flint glass is harder than even Krupp 
steel. Of course the abrasion would be 
slight each time and not noticeable at first, 
but I am mistaken if it would not ruin the 
rifle in time; and I wonder by what reason¬ 
ing he arrives at the conclusion that by 
leaving the breech block open, the inside of 
the barrel will not rust whether cleaned or 
not, providing the inside is dry? I never 
heard of that theory, but there are doubt¬ 
less many good things I never heard of. 

A. L. Hull, Denver, Colo. 


SMALL SHOT. 

In March Recreation I notice W. H. 
May’s comments on W. D. Gruet’s squirrel 
shooting with a telescope sight. I have 
one of Cummins’ ’scopes on a 38-55, and 
from my experience should say that such 
shooting as Mr. Gruet’s would be almost 
impossible off-hand. I am glad to sec W. 
H. Long stand up for the old 38-55 Win¬ 
chester. With the smokeless, soft point 
bullet, I believe it powerful enough for any 
game in this country. It is one of the 
easiest shells to reload, being straight. An¬ 
other advantage is that everlasting shells 
can be had in this caliber. They do not 
need to be resized, and are practically in- 
destrwetiWer I them for practicing 
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only, as they can not be put through the 
magazine. I should like to hear from some¬ 
one using a Stevens 22-15-45 or 22-15-60, 
as to its power, range, etc. 

H. D. Chisholm, Dalhousie, N. B. 


I saw recently a letter in Recreation 
advising the use of hot water to clean gun 
barrels. I think such advice is an error. I 
have read that hot or boiling water will in¬ 
jure gun barrels by destroying their tem¬ 
per, which looks reasonable. It does not 
seem necessary to use water, either hot or 
cold. A good brass cleaner, followed by an 
oiled sw^ or rag, will clean a gun more 
quickly and better than any other method, 
and can not injure the gun. As a rust-pre¬ 
ventive, when a gun is to be set away for 
some time, there is nothing better than 
boiled linseed oil. Applied to the inside of 
the barrel, it dries and forms a thin coat¬ 
ing, impervious to moisture. Have found 
it a perfect way to preserve the gun when 
not in use. The first shooting will remove 
it. W. A. Remele, Bridgewater, Vt. 


In reply to the question of R. M. C., 
would state that in a letter the Savage peo¬ 
ple say: “The penetration of the full jack¬ 
eted .303 Savage cartridge is, approximate¬ 
ly, 50 inches in pine. We have proven this 
a number of times.” The Winchester peo¬ 
ple write me as follows: “The .303 Savage 
has a velocity of 1,840 feet and a penetra¬ 
tion of 33 pine boards, each ^ inches thick, 
at a distance of 15 feet from the muzzle. 
This is with the full metal patched bullet. 

“Under identically the same conditions, 
the .30 U. S. A. and .303 British full metal 
patched bullets have a velocity of 1,960 
feet a second and a penetration of 58 
boards.” H. L. Pugh, W. Phila., Pa. 


I should like to hear through Recreation 
from someone who has used the Luger 
automatic revolver on, big game. Would 
it answer in the place of a rifle to kill 
game for food where game is plentiful and 
can be aipproached within 50 to 100 yards? 

A. L. Taber, Santa Ana, Cal. 

The Luger automatic pistol has about 
the same power as a 32-20 black powder 
cartridge shot from an ordinary hunting 
rifle and would have approximately the 
same effect on game as this charge. The 
greater skill required to shoot a revolver 
would, however, make the chances much 
less of hitting game than with a rifle at 
ordinary hunting distances.— Editor. 


Please tell Mr. Alexander, of Minneapo¬ 
lis, I had the same trouble with my rifle 


sights that he writes about Even when 
I equipped my rifle with the Lyman peep 
and club sights 1 could not see well 
enough. Explaining this difliculty to my 
oculist it was suggested that a glass corre¬ 
sponding to that Wiiich 1 used be applied 
to the cup disc of the peep sight This 
removed the difficulty at once and I can 
see perfectly with my sights, without other 
glasses. This idea is not new, but as it 
fits Mr. Alexander’s case he might be riad 
to know it. J. Doux, Utica, N. Y. 


I recently bought some of the new lubri¬ 
cated wire patched bullets made by tne 
National Projectile Works of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and found them all 
that is claimed. 1 gave them a thor¬ 
ough test with black and smokeless pow¬ 
ders of various kinds and charges and in 
different guns. They are the best bullets I 
have ever used, and I have been hunting 
big game many years, making collections 
for museums, etc. 

Albert R. Beymer, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


In answer to H. F. L.’s question in Sep¬ 
tember Recreation as to which is the best 
rifle, a 25-20 or a 32-20, would say I wrote 
the Winchester Arms Co. on the same sub¬ 
ject, stating that 1 wanted a gun for small 
game and target shooting up to 200 yards. 
They answered as follows: “We believe 
you will find the 32-20 rifle more satisfac¬ 
tory than the 25-20.” I took the hint, 
bought a 32-20 and have never regretted the 
choice. Single Shot, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Say to D. R. McLean that he will be well 
pleased if he buys a Winchester rifle. I 
have a ^92 model, 38 caliber, 22 inch octa¬ 
gon barrel, which I would not exchange for 
any gun I ever saw. On a camp hunt last 
fall I killed 3 deer, 5 turkeys and a pan¬ 
ther with it. Have also a Spencer repeating 
shot gun for ducks. With any sort of a 
chance it will stop 3 or 4 birds out of a 
flock before they can get out of range. 

F. L. Smith, Clarksdale, Miss. 


In reply to W. K C., of Salem, Conn., 
will say I have used a No. 44 Stevens 
Ideal 25-20 nearly a year. W. E. C. will 
make no mistake if he gets one. My gun 
has a 30-inch barrel, with Lyman combina¬ 
tion sights. I have killed woodchucks 15 
to no steps with it. I have shot rabbits, 
squirrels and large hawks. It does its 
work if held right and has more penetra¬ 
tion than one would think. 

W. C N., Barboursville, Ky. 
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In March Recreation James Colton, of 
Normal, Ill., is quoted as saying **Peters 22 
cartridges will fail to explode about i in 5.'' 
My experience with them has been different 
Within the last 60 days I have used not 
less than 800 without one miss hre. I have a 
Winchester repeater and for accuracy and 
reliability it is all one could desire. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Colton’s gun was at fault. 

Chas. J. Hill, Bridgeport, O. 


F. L. N., who asks for the address of a 
maker of 28 gauge shot guns, is advised 
that the Remington Arms Company, Ilion, 
N. Y., makes a 28 gauge gun in several dif¬ 
ferent grades. If he will write these peo¬ 
ple they will give him full information. 

J. D. H., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


I own a Remington hammerless, grade 
A, 12 gauge, weight SH oounds. It is a 
gun I cheerfully recommend without quali¬ 
fication. There is no better medium priced 
gun made. I enjoy Recreation more and 
more with each successive issue. 

W. G. Fanning, Lubec, Me. 


I don’t see how anyone that ever shoots 
a gun can get along without Recreation. 
I find something in every number that is 
worth more than the price of the whole 
year’s subscriptions. Give us more about 
guns and ammunition. 

Geo. Bums, Salina, Utah. 


The .30-40 and .303 carbines are excel¬ 
lent for large game, especially for bear or 
elk. The .30-30 is a trifle small for such 
game. A big silvertip would eat a whole 
Dox of .30-30’s and a man or 2 besides, be¬ 
fore giving up. 

Sam Stevens, Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Like Glenn McGowan, I, also, like the 
Stevens Favorite rifle. Have had one 2 
years. Recently I killed a crow with it at 
135 yards, using a Winchester 22 long, 
smokeless cartridge. I use a Lyman rear 
sight. F. Winton, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Ed. J. Anderson, in January Recreation, 
advocates the use of olive oil for the in¬ 
side of a gun. I have always found any 
vegetable oil inferior to other oils. I think 
others have said the same in Recreation. 

W. S. Brown, Oxford, O. 


We are organizing a gun club, no mem¬ 
ber of which can be over 23 years or under 
16. No game hog can get in under any 


circumstances. The club allows each gun 
15 quails a day. It now has 30 members. 

C. C. Greisenbeck, Bastrop, Texas. 


Please tell me through Recreation, what 
would be the effect of a 22 caliber mush¬ 
room bullet on a woodchuck? Also, what 
is the carrying power of 22 long and long 
rifle bullets in a Stevens crack shot rifle? 

Crack Shot, Hudson, N. Y. 


While so many are praising high power 
guns, nothing is said about the .40-72 Win¬ 
chester. It is an accurate and powerful 
weapon. I should like to learn the opin¬ 
ions of others about it. 

D. C Hoisingfton, Amsden, Vt 


Will someone please tell me if the 32 
Ideal cartridge is accurate when used in a 
Remington No. 3 rifle? I have been told 
that in that shell the lead and powder load 
are disproportionate. 

£. A. Bunts, Ellsworth, O. 


Will T. R. S., Ithaca. N. Y., kindly send 
me description of the tool he made for 
counter-boring brass shells to use Win¬ 
chester No. 4 primer; also state how he 
did the work? 

John E. Connor, Concord, Mass. 


What kind of sights are most serviceable 
for general use in game shooting? 1 have 
a Savage .303. Will some sportsmen kindly 
give me the benefit of their experience? 

D. W. Gans, M.D., Massillon, O. 


Will some of your many able correspon¬ 
dents tell me how the 7 m. m. and the 8 
m. m. Mauser rifles compare in power with 
the American 30-40 ? 

Vindet, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Will you or some of your subscribers 
please give me information as to the load¬ 
ing of 12 gauge shells with E. C. or Laflin 
& Rand powder ? 

Frank A. Ward, Sterling, Ill. 


Mr. A. G. Burg, who asks help in choos¬ 
ing a medium priced gun, will find the 
Parker and the Lefever among the best on 
the market. 

H. V. Bell, Columbia City, Wash. 


Will some readers of Recreation kindly 
relate their experience with lubricated 
wire patched bullets used in quick twist 
rifles. 

F. P. Vedder, Broadalbin, N. Y. 
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When a bird or a wild animal is killed, that is the end of it. If photographed, it may still live and its educationsd 
and scientiiic value is multiplied indefinitely. 


THE FLYING SQUIRREL. 

Somerset Co., Pa, 

Editor Recreation: 

1 notice that someone asks through Rrc- 
REATiON for information concerning the lit¬ 
tle grey, or American, flying squirrel. I am 
glad of an opportunity to call attention 
to this beautiful little creature which, ow¬ 
ing to its timid disposition and strict noc¬ 
turnal habits, is little known. Even the 
naturalists seem to neglect it, which is to be 
wondered at, considering its surpassing 
beauty and its remarkable aerial powers. It 
is but a tiny creature, hardly so large as 
a chipmunk, yet it affords wider oppor¬ 
tunity for nature study than a grizzly bear. 
It. is clothed in long fur, as fine as the silk 
of Minerva’s own spinning, which puts to 
shame the spider. It is dark grey brown 
above and as white as the snows of heaven 
beneath, the colors not shading into each 
other, but with an abrupt line of demarca¬ 
tion which follows along the edge of its 
“parachute extension.” Its eyes are large 
and, like those of all nocturnals, black. Its 
distinguishing feature, which makes it a 
flying squirrel, is the broad band of skin 
connecting its front and hind legs. Worthy 
of special notice also is the peculiar struct¬ 
ure of its tail. The hairs, which are firm, 
but not stiff, are so arranged along the 
sides as to form a flat or slightly concave 
surface beneath. Viewed from the under 
side, the tail resembles a feather. Its use 
will appear later. 

When the squirrel is at rest or running, 
the skin which forms his parachute, by 
its own elasticity, draws in folds to the 
animal’s flanks, where it is out of the way 
and out of sight; but when he has occasion 
to pass from one tree to another and does 
not wish to descend to the ground, he 
leaps boldly into space, stretching out his 
little legs in the same act. The flaps, which 
were so neatly tucked away, then do excel¬ 
lent service as wings and he skims away 
like a swallow. He does not fly, in any 
sense of the word. On leaving the limb he 
takes a direction obliquely toward the 
ground, which position, with the front part 
of the body lower than the back part, he 
maintains throughout his course. Once in 
the air his motion is simply the result of 
gravitation, modified by the law of resist¬ 
ance. Gravitation, the balance wheel of 
the universe, would draw him straight to 
the earth, but there is another law of nature 


which says that he must move in the direc¬ 
tion of the least resistance. When Dame 
Nature was making the squirrels she 
thought of this particular combination of 
her laws and made one species expressly 
to take advantage of it. The broad bands 
of skin along the sides of the animal en¬ 
counter much air, which offers much re¬ 
sistance to its straight downward motion; 
but moving obliquely downward and for¬ 
ward with its body tilted in the same di¬ 
rection, it encounters relatively little air, 
consequently this must be the direction of 
its course. Here we see the use of his 
tail. By it and his head he is able to as¬ 
sume the proper tilt for the required dis¬ 
tance. The lower his head the shorter and 
swifter will be his flight. Of course it will 
be seen that the distance of his flight de¬ 
pends on the height of his starting point 
and the angle of his descent. He must al¬ 
ways descend, for gravitation, which is 
the only motive power, can act only in that 
direction. Before he alights he gives an 
upward swoop, in order to lessen his speed 
and consequently the shock. He does this 
just in the same way that a sled, after slid¬ 
ing swiftly down a hill runs partly up the 
next. 

I never saw a flying squirrel abroad in 
daylight of its own accord, and when driv¬ 
en out, they hasten to some dark retreat; 
but when the shades of night have fallen 
they come forth by families, for they are a 
sociable people, and engage in such sports 
as you might imagine ordinary squirrels 
further endowed with the power of flight 
might carry on. Their food consists large¬ 
ly of nuts and insects, preference given to 
the latter. When a boy I frequently caught 
them in traps set for other animals, and 
baited with meat. I remember one time I 
had set a box trap for a skunk, and on 
visiting the trap next morning, I found the 
lid down. I raised it rather incautiously 
to investigate, when out came a little brown 
flash. It paused a moment to reconnoiter, 
but not seeing any welcome tree convenient 
it did the next best thing; it ran up me, 
in spite of my frantic remonstrance. When 
it reached my shoulder it paused not a 
moment, but giving me a vigorous spurn, 
leaped toward a giant oak, up which it ran 
and then sailed away several hundred feet, 
doubtless chuckling over its escape, al¬ 
though at no time had it been in peril. 

D. S. Boucher. 
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HOW GROUSE TAKE WATER. 

I have been much interested in the dis¬ 
cussion as to whether ruffed grouse 
drink water in the same manner as the 
domestic fowl, and until recently was of 
the opinion thev did not, as I have watched 
their habits closely in Maine, Massachu¬ 
setts and Minnesota, and never saw a 
grouse drink, though they will pick drops 
of water from twigs and grass. At the 
Sportsmen’s Show, in Boston, I was 
watching a male grouse, standing on a log, 
with ruff extended, wings dropped and 
tail partly spread, as though about to drum, 
when another grouse came out of the 
brush in the pen and drank water from a 
tin pan exactly as a hen would do it. This 
may be a result of domestication, as I have 
noticed that many birds and animals 
change their habits under different condi¬ 
tions. 

We have been feeding the squirrels about 
our hpuse for more than a year, and 
have 2 red and 7 grey squirrels that 
come regularly for peanuts. The cats hunt 
these squirrels continually and have caught 
several. Yesterday morning I noticed a 
strange squirrel in company with one of 
our old pets, whose mate was killed by a 
cat last fall. The new squirrel looks thin 
and acts hungry, but does not know what a 
peanut is for. It will examine the one be¬ 
ing eaten by its companion, and then hunt 
around with it until it finds a nut; but it 
will not eat a peanut, though it will take a 
walnut at once. 

C. G. Brackett, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. E. T. Seton, in his book, “Wild Ani¬ 
mals I Have Known,” page 312, story of 
Redruff. says: “Then came the drink, the 
purest of living water, although silly men 
had called it Mud creek. At first the 
little fellows didn’t know how to drink, 
but they copied their mother, and soon 
learned to drink like her, and give thanks 
after every sip.” The illustration at the 
top of the page shows the young grouse 
standing along the bank of the creek, drink¬ 
ing. Assuredly, Mr. Seton would scarcely 
assert such a thing if he did not have good 
ground to base his claims on. 

David S. Wegg, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 

If you will read, in November Recrea¬ 
tion, 1901, the article by Mr. A. F. Rice, 
which started this discussion in regard to 
the manner in which grouse take water, 
you will note that he says a certain author 
admits, “I have never seen grouse drink.” 
That author was Mr. E. T. Seton.— Editor. 

Being interested in the discussion going 
on in Recreation about grouse drinking, I 
took pains to watch the ruffed grouse at the 
Boston Sportsmen’s Show, March 8. One 
of the grouse stepped into the pan of wa¬ 


ter provided, dipped its bill in, and then 
raised its head between sips, exactly as a 
hen does in drinking. No doubt many 
others have noticed the same thing, as the 
enclosure contained a number of these 
birds. H. P. Libby, Eliot, Maine. 

While at the Sportsmen’s Show in Bos¬ 
ton, February 22d, I stopped a few min¬ 
utes in front of the enclosure containing 
a number of ruffed grouse. One of the 
birds hopped on the edge of a pan con¬ 
taining water and drank copiously. It 
seemed such a natural thing to do that I 
should not consider it worth recording 
had I not noticed the discussion regarding 
the matter in Recreation. 

Wm. L. Skinner, West Cambridge, Mass. 


COON CHATTER. 

I have hunted coons 20 years, and 
am not tired of the sport yet, although 
coons are scarce here. I see in Recrea¬ 
tion letters about the noise a coon makes. 
I do not believe coons have any call. When 
a coon wants company he comes down 
from his bed tree and hustles off to find 
friends. I have a tame coon in a cage 
close to the house, and have never heard 
him make a noise except to growl at me 
when he is eating. I have had him 2 years. 
He is large, with a beautiful coat of fur. I 
have 4 hounds with which I hunt coons. 
One old one is the finest tree dog I ever 
went in the woods with. I have hunted 
with all kinds of dogs, but with long ex¬ 
perience I will take the hound, and the 
finer blooded he is the better he suits me. 
I like a hound because he can work a trail 
after the coon has been gone a long time. 
Coons are scarce, and I like to give them a 
chance for their life. I go to hear the chase 
more than to get the game. I have a tent 
and go on a camping trip one week each 
fall. Last year we went to Slaughter 
Neck, 25 miles from here. I should like to 
correspond with anyone interested in coon 
hunting and anyone having pedigree fox 
or deer hounds for sale. Should also like 
to hear direct from the Baltimore man 
who saw the coon eat the bird eggs. 

W. L. Barnes, Seaford, Del. 

I have read with interest the articles 
which have apneared in Recreation from 
time to time, in regard to coons barking 
or making calls. For more than 20 years I 
have hunted coons and have yet to hear 
one bark or make any noise except when 
worried by dogs. As I usually hunt alone 
I should be likely to hear any such noise 
if any were made. I have also kept a num¬ 
ber of pet coons. Have never heard them 
make any sound, except during the mating 
season. I own some fine coon dogs and 
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should be pleased to correspond with other 
coon hunters who are readers of Recrea¬ 
tion. 

H. J. Klotzbach, Girard, Iowa. 

I notice an article in Recreation writ¬ 
ten by F. W. Allard, Atlanta, Georgia, 
who says coons make no noise. He is mis¬ 
taken. They make a noise similar to that 
of the red owl, but a great deal louder. 
On a still evening they can be heard a 
mile at least. I have heard raccoons in cap¬ 
tivity chattering. When in a fight they 
make a noise much like that made by a 
shepherd dog. I have a coon in captivity 
at present, caught March 9, 1902. March 
iith, at 8 o’clock, he made the noise de¬ 
scribed above. I was an ear witness, and 
there were others. 

S. R. Covert, Fayette, N. Y. 

I have read with interest in your valua¬ 
ble magazine the article by M. H. Douglas 
on coon chatter. I agree with him fully. I 
have a friend who has 2 pet coons that 
chatter and screech a great deal, but I have 
recently been told by an old hunter that a 
coon never screeches or chatters unless in¬ 
terfered with by some other animal. 

I have been a regular reader of Recrea¬ 
tion more than 2 years and would not 
miss a copy for 5 times the cost. 

Herbert S. Berry, Saco, Maine. 


GREY SQUIRRELS SHOULD HAVE THEIR 
CORN. 

I saw in January Recre.\tion 2 articles 
by you about protecting grey and fox squir¬ 
rels. If you lived where they were thick 
and on a farm you would perhaps change 
your mind. Here in Southern Minnesota 
squirrels are numerous, and are not in the 
thick timber, but in groves of one to 10 
acres in extent and are generally near farm 
buildings. That is why the farmers in this 
part of the country want the squirrels 
killed. A squirrel will go to a farmer’s 
corn crib, take an ear of corn in his mouth, 
run off with it and hide it, then come back 
after more, and keep on until he has a 
bushel or more stored away. Where there 
are many squirrels it counts up fast, and 
means something to the farmer, especially 
when com is 50 cents a bushel, as it was 
this year. 

I buy Recreation every month at the 
news stand and like it very much. We 
have a few game hogs here, the kind that 
kill 25 or 30 rabbits and give half of them 
to their cats and dogs. I have seen that 
done more than once. 

F. E. Williams, Spring Valley, Minn. 

I am sure you have been misinformed 
about the work of squirrels. I was born 
and raised on a farm in the West, and have 
bf?n among s<}uirrcls n;p|:e or le§s all my 


life. I have lived in different sections of 
the country at different times, where they 
were abundant, and have studied their 
habits closely. I haye never yet seen a 
grey squirrel carry away an ear of corn, 
nor have I ever heard of it before. I have 
often known the grey squirrel to go into 
a corn field and make a meal of an ear of 
corn. It is possible he may carry away a 
few Kernels and deposit them in his den 
in some tree, but a whole ear of corn? I 
doubt it seriously. Has any other reader 
of Recreation ever seen a squirrel carry 
away an ear of corn? Mr. Williams says the 
squirrel keeps on carrying ears of corn un- 
.til he has a bushel or more stored away. 
This is simply absurd. I have investigated 
many squirrels’ winter cache and have 
never yet found one, that contained a quart 
of food. All species of squirrels hibernate 
more or less through the winter and do 
little eating. They are not such gluttons 
as to store 10 or 20 times as much food for 
the winter as they can eat within that time. 
—Editor. 


WRENS FIGHT SPARROWS. 

In looking over the natural history de¬ 
partment of February Recreation, I noticed 
an article about the sparrow not being the 
only feathered fighter. Last summer I 
made a bird house out of a starch box and 
nailed it to a tree near our woodshed. A 
wren soon came and built in it, and I 
could watch the bird from the window in 
the shed. Of course the sparrows tried 
to drive the wren out, but the wren is able 
to handle sparrows. When the wren went 
away the sparrows went to the house 
and started to pull the sticks out. The 
wren soon found a way to stop this, which 
was to put a lot of sticks squarely across 
the doorway until the hole was too small 
for the sparrows to get in. Then if the 
sparrows tried to pull these sticks out 
the ends caught on either side of the door¬ 
way and held them in. 

One day the wren was in the house, fix¬ 
ing some hair in the nest, and some spar¬ 
rows came along, bent on mischief. The 
wren waited until one of the sparrows 
perched on the shelf just outside the door. 
Then the wren flew suddenly out, right 
in that sparrow’s face, and sent him roll¬ 
ing to the ground. The wren was not 
content with that, and chased the sparrow 
about a block, pecking him hard all the 
way. 

Another time a woodpecker lit above the 
house and started pecking. The wren 
came out and scolded awhile. Then its 
mate came, and they made the woodpecker 
fly off in a hurry. 

Blue]ays also chase sparrows. There is 
a water pan for pur dog out in opr fron^ 
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yard, and this is a favorite bathing place 
for the birds. The bluejays always chase 
the sparrows away when they happen to 
meet there. 

The sparrow is not so much of a fighter 
but rather depends on the number in the 
bunch than on individual fighting powers. 

Charles S. Pope, Moline, Ill. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

In February Recreation I saw an article 
from W. C. Buell, Troy, N. Y., in regard 
to the killing of a ruffed grouse by flying 
against telegraph wires. Last fall 3 of us 
were returning from a hunting trip in In¬ 
dian Territory. It was past camping time 
and there being no more suitable place in 
sight, we pulled up alongside of a stone 
fence on one side and a 3-wire fence on 
the opposite. While part of us were eating 
supper we heard the wire behind us twang. 
Something had struck forcibly. Running 
quickly over to where the wire was still 
vibrating we discovered one dead quail and 
hearo one flopping in the grass, but before 
we could locate it we heard it fly away, 
being only stunned. Some of the boys 
who had gone out after wood were retup- 
ing and had cut across the pasture, scaring 
up some birds. It being dark and the 
birds frightened, they had struck the wire 
fence, in their flight. 

All true sportsmen should lend their 
efforts toward the protection of game, and 
I know of no better way to make the start 
than to join the L. A. S. I have killed 
more than the limit in a day’s shooting, 
but not since I began reading Recreation. 
Thanks to Coquina and the good work he 
is doing! May more see they’re wrong 
and stop before it is too late and the game 
is no more except in history. 

C. M. Tissue, Partridge, Kan. 


I have a cement aquarium in my yard 
and should like to know what will keep the 
water in it from getting green. 

W. M. Haynes, Austin, Ohio. 

ANSWER. 

The green of which you complain is due 
to the growth of unicellular algae, or small 
microscopic plants, which multiply rapidly. 
It is easy for them to be introduced into 
the aquarium along with the larger plants 
which are put in intentionally. To keep out 
these alg«, first clean the aquarium thor¬ 
oughly, then, when putting in the desired 
water plants, wash them carefully by gent¬ 
ly drawing them through water, in another 
receptacle, of course, so that any adhering 
algae may be washed off. Even then it may 
be necessary to wash the walls of the aqua¬ 
rium occasionally.— Editor. 


Do crows smell powder? I have not 
killed many crows, but have lived in a 


part of the country where they are plenti¬ 
ful, and have been a close observer of their 
cunning nature. I have heard several dis¬ 
cussions as to whether crows smell powder, 
and have decided to ask readers of Recre¬ 
ation. A friend and I, while out in the 
woods one day, saw a flock of perhaps 200 
crows, which we could approach within 
10 feet. I did not have my gun, but got 
it in short order. When I came within 
gunshot of them they commenced making 
a fearful noise and took flight rapidly. A 
person might think they smelled the pow¬ 
der, but I thought my stealthy approach 
alarmed them. Should like opinions on 
this subject. 

R. Armstrong, Chatham, Ont 


I killed some ducks on a small lake near 
here last week and should like to know 
what kind they were. The drakes had 2 
small black tail feathers about 6 inches 
long. The ducks did not have long tail 
feathers. The feet were black on the back 
and blue on the front side. The drakes 
had black breasts, with white ring around 
the neck, white on top of the head and the 
under part of drakes was white. The 
females were about the same color but 
were duller. They had flat bills and were 
not large, weighing about 2 pounds apiece. 

Sayer Rockwell, West Burlington, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

These birds are old squaws, or long tailed 
ducks, Harelda hyemalis. Linn. 


Should like to hear from some reader 
of Recreation who can give me any infor¬ 
mation in regard to the raising and handling 
of frogs. 

George S. Overdear, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ANSWER. 

Not long ago the U. S. Fish Commission 
issued a pamphlet on “The edible frogs of 
the United States and their artificial propa¬ 
gation.” This pamphlet is No. 348, and you 
can doubtless obtain a copy by addressing 
a request to Hon. Geo. M. Bowers, Com¬ 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.— Editor. 


In March Recreation I saw an article 
by W. O. Isaacson about 2 white squirrels. 
Not long ago a white chipmunk stayed 
here. It had its nest under a railroad 
bridge. It was seen several times, but it 
has not been seen lately. 

L. T, Meminger, Spruce Hill, Pa. 


Will some reader of Recreation tell me 
how the little spotted ground squirrel digs 
his hole without showing any fresh dirt 
around the mouth of the hole? 

Geo. E. Blackford, Algona, lowg. 
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Sec.-Treas., Bridgeport. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DIVISION. 

C. H. Townsend, Chief Warden, U. S. FUh Com¬ 
mission. 

FLORIDA DIVISION. 

G. G. Clough, Knight Bldg., Tampa. 

GEORGIA DIVISION. 

J. J. Doughty, Chief Warden, Augusta. 

IDAHO DIVISION. 

Hon. T. W. Bartley, Chief Warden, Moscow. 
ILLINOIS DIVISION. 

W.T. Jefferson, Chief Warden. Plymouth Building, 
Chic^o; F. M. Taber. Vice Warden, Kinzie 
St., Chicago; G. C. Davis, Sea-Treas., 123 S. Central 
Ave., Austin. 

INDIANA DIVISION. 

Frank L. Littleton, Chief Warden, yM East 
Washington St., Indianapolis; J. J. Hildebrandt, 
Vice Warden. Lo^nsport; T. J. Carter, Sec.-Treas. 
State House, Indianapolis. 

IOWA DIVISION. 

Carl Quimby, Chief Warden, Des Moines; C. C. 
Proper, Sec.-'l reas., Des Moines. 

KANSAS DIVISION. 

O. B. Stocker, Chief Warden, Wichita; A. J. 
Applegate, Sec.-Treas., 113 E. 1st St., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY DIVISION. 

Geo. C. Long, Chief Warden. Hopkinsville. 

K. L. Brashear, Sec.-Treas., Bowling Green. 

MAINE DIVISION. 

Col. E. C. Farrington, Chief Warden, Augusta. 

MASSACHUSETTS DIVISION. 

Heman S. Fay, Chief Warden, Hazleton Block, 
Marlboro; J. E. Tweedy. Vice-Warden, North Attle- 
Marlboro Sec-Treas., 194 Main St., 

MICHIGAN DIVISION. 

T. Elmer Pratt. Chief Warden, Grand Rapids; R. S. 
Woodliffe, Vice-Warden, Jackson; A- B. Richmond, 
Sec--Treas.. Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA DIVISION. 

Paid; H. A. Morgan, Vi^Warden, Albert Lea; A. R. 
Bizby, Sec.-Treas., loi Baldwin St., St. Paul. 

MISSOURI DIVISION. 

Bryan Snyder. Chief Warden, 726 Central Bldg., 
St. Louis. 

MONTANA DIVISION. 

J* Warden, Missoula; 

Sidney M. Loran, Vice-Warden, Kalispell; R. A 
Waagner, Sec-Treas., Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA DIVISION. 

Fred E. Mockett, Chief Warden, Lincoln: P. 
O'Mahony, Sec.-Treas., Lincoln. . i'. 

NEVADA DIVISION. 

Chief Warden, Carson. 

Geo. W. Cowmg, Sec-Treas., Carson. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVISION. 

Dr. A. F. Barrett, Sentinel Bldg., Keene, 

Sidney Conant, Sec.-Treas., K^e. ^ 

NEW JERSEY DIVISION. 

Pompton Plains; 

DfjW. S. ColfaxLyic-Warden, Pompton Lakes; I. 

V. Dorland, Sec.-Treas., Arlington. 

NEW MEXICO DIVISION. 

W. P. Sanders, Chief Warden, Magdalena. 

NEW YORK DIVISION. 

John R. Fanning Chief Warden, Powers’ Bldg., 
Rochester ; Col. rTe. Moss, Vice-Warden, WallackQ 
Theatre, New York City; Dr. C. C. Curtis, Sec.- 
Treas., Columbia College, New York City. 

NORTH DAKOTA DIVISION. 

Dr. W. D. Jones, Chief Warden, Devil’s l airA 
OHIO DIVISION. 

Warden. MitcheU Rldg.. 
Cincinnati; A. C. Thatcher, Vice-Warden, Urbana. 

OKLAHOMA DIVISION. 

W, M. Grant, Chief Warden, Oklahoma City. 
ONTARIO DIVISION. 

C. A. H^mond Chief Warden, Box 701, St. 
Thomas; D. L. MeUs, Sec.-Treas., St. Thomas. 
OREGON DIVISION. 

Robert F. Kelly, Chief Warden, Box 188, The 
Dalles; C. B. Cushing, Sec.-Treas., The Dalles. 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 

C. F. Emeiwn, Chief Warden, i8q N. Perry St.. 
Titusville; Hon. C. B. Penrose, Vice-Warden, 1720 
Spruce St., Philadelphia; E. Wager-Smith, S^- 
Treas., 1026 Rid^ Ave.. Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND DIVISION. 

ZenM W. Bliss, Chief Warden, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA DIVISION. 

BurdeU M^dy, Chief Warden, Lead; John C. 
Barber, Sec.-Treas., Lead. 

TENNESSEE DIVISION. 

Hon. G. C. Martin, Chief Warden, Clarksville; 
Hon. Austin Peay, Jr., Sec.-Treas., Clarksville. 
TEXAS DIVISION. 

Chief Warden, San Marcos; 

W. £. Heald, Sec.-Treas„ San Angelo. 

UTAH DIVISION. 

Hon. John Sharp, Chief Warden, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT DIVISION. 

Woodstock; S. C. 

White, Sec.-Treas., Woodstock. 

VIRGINIA DIVISION. 

^nklinS^ms, Chief Warden, n N. nth St., 
C. O. Saville, Vice-lVarden, Richmond; M.D. Hart, 
Sec.-Treas., 1217 East Main St., Richmond 
WASHINGTON DIVISION. 

F. S. Merrill, Chief Warden, Spokane ; F. A. Pon- 
Hus, Sec-Treas., ^ttle; Munro Wyckoff, Vice-War¬ 
den, Ft. Townsend 
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WEST VIRGINIA DIVISION. 

J. M. Lashley* Chief Warden, Davis. 

WISCONSIN DIVISION. 

James T. Drought, Chief Warden, Milwaukee; Dr. 
A. Cropper, Sec.-ireas., Milwaukee. 

WYOMING DIVISION. 

H. E. Wadsworth, Chief Warden, Lander; Frank 
Bond, Sec.-Treas., Cheyenne. 

AppUeeUumt for mtmhtrthip and ardert far hadrts 
shcmd be aeldresud ta Arthur F. Rice. Secretary^ a3 fK. 
24th St.. New York. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 

New York, Conrad L. Meyer, 46 W. Broadway. 
Livingston M. De La Ver^e, Lakeville. 

K.S. Chamberlain, Mt. Morris. 
Albany, C. D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

“ Henry T. Newman, 

** Kenneth £. Bender,Albany. 

Broome, Sullivan, Sanitaria Springs 

** K. R. Mathewson, Binghamton. 

Cayuga, H. M. Haskell, Weedsport. 

Chemung, Fred. U hie, Hendy Creek. 

** M. A. B^er, Elmira. 

Cortland, James Edwards, Cortland. 

Eric, E. P. Dorr, 101 D. s. Morgan 

Building, Buffalo. 
Marvin H. Butler, Morilla. 

Essex. W. H. Broughton, Moriah. 

Franklin, fas. Ecclea, St. Regis Falls. 

Montgomery, Charles W Scharf, Canajonarie. 
Oneio^ J. M. Scoville, Clinton. 

Orange, Wilson Crans, Middletown. 

** T. Hampton Kidd, Newburgh. 

Richmond. Lewis Morris. Port Richmond. 

St. Lawrence. Dr.B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 

** A. N. Clark, Scvey. 

Schenectady, J. W. Fumside, Schenectady. 
Suffolk, F. J. Fellows. Central Islip, L. 1 . 

“ P. F. Tabor, Orient. L. 1 . 

Tioga, Geo. Wood, Owego. 

Washington, C.L. Allen, Sanay Hill. 

“ A. S. Temple, WhitehaU. 

“ f. E. Bart^, Dre^en. 

Westchester. George Poth, Pleasantville. 

** Chas.Seacor, 57 Pelham Road, 

New Rochelle. 

E.G. Horton, Pleasantville. 

Col*im^’, } A- Jackson’s Corners. 

Orange, Thomas Harris, Port Jervis. 

Onondaga, James Lush, Memphis. 

Yates, B. L. Wren, Penn Van. 

** Symour Poineer, Branch Port. 

Dutchess, Chas. H. DeLong, Pawling. 

** Jacob Tompkins, Billii^s. 

Queens, Gerard Van Nostrand, Flushing, L. I. 
“ W. S. Mygrant, 46 Elton Street, 

Brooklyn. 

“ P.A.Geepel, 473 Grand Ave., 

Astoria, L. 1 . 

** L. B. Drowne, 119 Somers Street, 

Brooklyn. 

Ulster, M. A. DeVaU, The Corners. 

" Wm. S. Mead, Woodstock. 

Jefferson, C. E. Van Order, Watertown. 

“ C. I. Smith, 

Herkimer, D. F. Sperry, Old Forge. 

Oswego, T.E. Manning, lU West Utica St. 
Putnam, H. L. Brady, Mahopac Falls. 

Schuyler, G. C. Fordnam, Watkins. 

Allefl^y, G. A. Thomas, Belvidere. 

Schoharie, O. E. Eigen, Sharon Springs. 

Warren, Geo. McEchron, Glen Falls. 

Orleans, J. H. Fearby, E. Shelby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

Stark, A. Dai^leisen, Massillon. 

Franklin, Brook L. Terry, ao8 Woodward Av., 

Columbus. 

Cuyahoga, A. W. Hitch, i6x Osborn St.. 

Cleveland. 

Clark, Fred C. Ross, 169 W. Main St., 

Springfield. 

Erie, David Sutton, 418 Jackson St., 

Sandusky. 

Fulton, L. C. Berry. Swanton. 

^llen. S. W. Knisely. Lima. 


County. 

Hamilton, 


Name of Warden. 
W. C. Rippey, 


Knox, 

Lorain, 

Ottawa, 

Muskingum, 

Scioto, 

Highland, 


Fail field. 
Litchfield. 

Middlesex, 
New Haven, 


Addres.*. 

446s Eastern Ave., 
Cincinnati. 

Mt. Vernon. 
Elyria. 

Lakeside. 

Zanesville. 

Portsmouth. 

Hillsboro. 


Grant Phillips, 

T.J. Bates, 

Frank B/Shirley, 

Frank D. Abell, 

J. F. Kelley. 

James G. Lyle, 

LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row. Stam¬ 

ford. Ct. 

II Park St.. Bridge¬ 
port, Ct. 

Box 373, fetratford. 
P. O. Box 100, Ca¬ 
naan, Ct. 

Sandford Brainerd, Ivory ton. 

Wilbur £. Beach, 318 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Ct. 
** D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth St., 

Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk. 

** J. J. Blicic, Wrentham. 

** S. W. Fuller, East Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone, 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Harvey C. W’ent, 

Samuel Waklee, 
Dr. H. L. Ross, 


Mercer, 

Mercer. 


Morris, 


Somerset, 

Sussex, 

Union, 


Warren, 

Monmouth. 

Hudson, 


Jos. Ashmore, 

Edw. Vanderbilt, 

Roland Mitchell, 

Joseph Pellet, 

Chas. W. Blake, 

Francis £. Cook, 

Calone Orr, 

G. E. Morris. k:TUAXlC:i TAAt^ 

Isaac D. Williams, Branchville. 
A. H. Miller. Cranford. 

C. M. Hawkins, Roselks 

1 PhilUpsbux*. 

Dory-Hunt, Wanaque. 

A. W. Letts ' ' 


124 Taylor St., 

Trenton. 

Dentzville. 

Trenton. 
739 Centre St., 

Trenton. 
Pompton Plains. 
Dover. 

Butler. 

Hibernia. 
Somerville. 


51 Newark St., 

Hoboken. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jefferson, John Noll, Sykesville. 

Perry, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

Warren. F. P. Sweet. Goodwill Hill. 

** Nelson Holmes, Corn planter. 

Juniata, Clifford Singer, Oakland Mills. 

Ezra Phillips, McAlesterville. 
Venango, G. D. Benedict, Pleasantville. 

Potter, Ira Murphy, Coudersport. 

“ Wiley Barrows, Austin. 

'* Chas. Barrows. Austin. 

Crawford, Jasper Tillotson, Tillotson. 

** Geo. T. Meyers. Titusville. 

“ T. B. Lamb, Buel. 

Cambria, W.H. Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave., 

Johnstown. 

Butler, F. J. Forquer, Mumnsville. 

Allegheny, S.H. Allen, Natrona. 

Beaver, N. H. Covert, Beaver Falls. 

“ W. R. Keefer, 

McKean, C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

“ L. P. Fessenden, G anere. 

“ Wm. Hohinger, Stickney. 

Lack, Wm. Weir, Moosic. 

Carbon. AsaD. Hontz, East Mauch Chunk. 

Cumberland, J. C. Gill, Mechanicsburg. 

Wyoming, Cyrus Walter, Tunkhannock. 

Tioga, £. B. Beaumont, Jr., Lawrenceville. 

“ G. H. Simmons. Westfield. 

Lycoming, Jm. J. Brennan, Oval. 

*' B. D. Kurtz, Cammal. 

Delaware, Walter Lusson, Ardmore. 

Montgomery, L. C. Parsons, Academy. 

Bradford, Geo. B. Loop, Sayre. 

Clarion, Isaac Keener. New Bethlehem. 

Cameron, Harry Hemphill, Emporium. 

Clinton, M. C. Kepler, Renovo. 

“ Geo. L. Kepler, Renovo. 

Northumber- (G. W. Roher, 

land, 1 qos AnthradteSt., Shamokin. 

Elk, D. R. Lobau^hy Rid^n^y. 
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Local wardens in Michigan. 

County. Name of VV arden. Address 
Ottawa, W. H. Dunham, Drenthe 

Kalamazoo, C. £. Miller, Augusta 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass, Thomas Dewey, Dowaeiac. 

Hills^e. C. A. btone, Hillsoue. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J. H. Ogburn, South Hill. 

KingWilhaui, N.H Montague, Palls. 

Nmythe, J. M. Hughes, Chatham Hill 

King & Queen, K. D. Bates, Newtown. 

Louisa, T.P. Harris, Applegrove. 

Henrico, W. J. Lynham, 412 W. Marshall 

Richmond. 

East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, Harrisonburg. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 
Fremont, Nelson Y amall, Dubois. 

Uinta, {f.L. Person, 

Carbon, Kirk Dyer, Medicine Bow. 

Laramie, Martin Breither, Cheyenne. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 

Sumner, W. G. Harris, Gallatin. 

Stewart, John H. Lory, Bear Spring. 

Robertson, C. C. Bell, Springheld. 

Montgomery, P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, E. C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire, S. C. Ellis, Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, Lempster. 

“ J. W. Davidson, Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland, Wm. J. Liddle, Box 281, Fair Haven 
Windsor, F. A. Tar bell, W est Bridgewater. 

Orleans, E.G. Moulton, Derby Line. 

Essex, H. S. Lund, Granby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard, 12th Ave and 17th 

St., Moline. 

Iroquois, J.L. Peacock, Sheldon. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, 

A. C. Cooper, Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascol, Grand Mound. 

Pottawattamie, Dr. C. Engel Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan, James West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN UTAH. 
Washington, S. C. Goddard. New Harmony. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albert Lea, MiniL, H. A. Morgan, Rear Warden. 

Angelica, N. Y., C. A. Lathrop, ** 

Augusta, Mont., H. Sherman, 

Austin, Minn., G. F. Baird, ** 

Austin, Pa., W. S. Warner, *' 

Boston, Mass., Capt. W. 1 . Stone, " 

Buffalo. N. Y., H. C. Gardner, “ 

Cammal. Pa., B. A. Ovenshire. ** 

Champaign. Ohio, Hy. F. MacCracken 
Urbana, 

Charlestown, N. H., W. M. Buswell, 

Cheyenne. Wyo., J. Hennessy, “ 

Choteau, Mont., i G. A. Gorham, “ 

Cincinnati, Ohio, B.W. Morris, “ 

Coudersport, Pa., l.L. Murphy, 

Cresco, Iowa, J. L. Platt, ** 

Davis. W. Va., T. Heltzen, ” 

Dowagiac, Mich., W. F. Hoirt, “ 

East Mauch Chunk,Pa., E. F. Pry, ** 

Evansville, Ind., F. M. Gilbert. 

Fontanet, Ind.. W.H. Ferry, “ 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., W. L. Waltemarth ** 

Great Falls, Mont., J. M. Gaunt, 

.n., K.C. r ‘ 


Heron Lake, Minn., 


, Buckeye, 


Hollidaysb'g, Pa., H.D. Hewit, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Hunter Wood, 
Incuanapolis, Ind., Tpseph E. Bell. 

J erome, Ariz., Dr. L. A. Hawkins, 

ohnsonburg. Pa., W. J. Stebbins, 
Lalispell, Mont.. John Eakright. 
KeeneTN. H., F. P. Beedle, 
King^her, Okla., A. C. Ambrose, 


.ake Co., Ind., 
Lonnpsort,Ind., 
Ludin^on, Mich.. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
Mintum, Colo., 

New Albany, Ind., 
New Bethlehem. Pa. 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 
Princeton, Ind., 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Riogv^y, Pa., 
Homester. N. Y., 

St. Paul, Minn., 

St. Thomas, Onl, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
The Dalles, Ore., 
Walden, N. Y., 
Wichita, Kas., 
Winona, Minn., 


Dr. R. C. Madcey, Rear Warden. 

E. B. McConnell 

G. R. Cartier, “ 

Dr.J. H. Swartz, “ 

A. B. Walter, “ 

Dr. J. F. Weathers, “ 

., Isaac Keener, ** 

Dr. H. R. Phillips, 

H. A.YeMer. “ 

C. F. Honman, ** 

T. J. M axwell, “ 

C.H.McChesney ” 

O. T. Denny, “ 

L. J.Hall, •• 

J. W. Furnsidej “ 

M. Kelly, “ 

C. C. Truesdell, 

C. F. Thiede, “ 

C. B. Cushing, “ 

J. R. Hays, *• 

Gerald Volk, “ 

C. M. Morse, 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to g^ve 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number; 

Syracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport P'ire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles. 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 
goods. 

Blair C amera Co., Rochester, N.Y .Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 15^ 
Arapahoe St., Denver Col. 

James Acheson, Talbot St., St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Sporting goods. 

Jespersen & Hines, to Park Place, New York City 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 72d street. New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic. N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine. 5 W. 35th street. New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street. New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street. New York 
CiW. 

£. S. Towne, care National Bank Book Co.. Hol¬ 
yoke, Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street. Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. T. F. Pierson, 20 W. sad street. New York 

City. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 35 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Maple street, Kington, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street. Flushing, L. I. 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 5th avenue. New York 

City. 

H. Williams, P. O. Box 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. 1 . 

E. H. Dickinson, Moos^ead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W, Broadway. New York City. 

G. S. Edgell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East L^ke, Mich. 

George Carnegie. Fernandina. Fla. 

Andrew Carnegie^nd, Fernandina, Fla. 

Morris Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Cliicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. Stanford Brown, 241 South 5th street, Reading, Pa. 
W. H. Smith. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

E. B. Smith, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don't they join? Will some¬ 
one please take a club and wake them up? 
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A NEW CHAPTER. 

Another evidence of the value of energy 
comes from far-off Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 
Some weeks ago Mr. F. D. Dakin, a live 
sportsman of that town, made up his mind 
to organize a chapter of the League there. 
He went out, rounded up the boys, sent in 
32 applications for membership, with check 
to coyer, and the chapter was promptly 
organized. Now the country is being 
patrolled day and night by the members 
of the chapter and the first man who kills 
a bird or catches a fish out of season in 
that vicinity will find himself in trouble. 
The members of the Kingfisher chapter 
are in dead earnest in this matter, and it 
is safe to say there will be no more illegal 
shooting or fishing or shipping of game in 
that country from this day. 

Here is a list of the members of the 
Kingfisher chapter: 

F. D. Dakin, G. A. Nelson, R. J. Kester, 
J. S. Patrick, P. Houck, R. D. Hunt, G. 
Longandyke, G. H. Hart, A. C. Ambrose 
(rear warden), C. E. McKinley, E. G. 
Spillman, J. C. Cross, G. W. Mitchell, H. 
C. Rising, David Jackson, S. D. Calhoun, 
H. C. Wilson, H. Humphreys, H. E. 
Moore, V. A. Brennan, C. P. Wickmiller, 
A. J. Harris, R. O. Copeland, J. Q. Hart, 
Geo. James, J. A. Banker, J. IL Admire, 
Jos. I^uffman, Hy. Simpson, Wilbur Shid- 
aker, J. V. Admire, H. W. Thies. If there 
are any other sportsmen anywhere who 
wish to save their game and game fishes 
from destruction, let them follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Kingfisher crowd. 


BAGGED GAME LAW VIOLATORS. 

A short time ago Game Warden Quimby re* 
ceived information that parties from Oregon Ci^ 
were hunting deer with hounds on the head* 
waters of the Clackamas. A week ago he Mnt 
Special Deputy Warden J. T. Kelly to look into 
the matter. Mr. Kelly made a 75*mile trip on 
horseback to near the upper hatchery, where he 
found the hunters’ camp, and waited there till they 
came from the day’s hunting, with 3 dead deer 
and a pack of hounds. There was also one deer 
in camp when he there. He confiscated the 
carcasses, arrested John Howland and Seth Aus¬ 
tin, and arrived at Oregon City with them Fri¬ 
day. They were arraigned in the Justice Court, 
pleaded guilty, and were fined $25 each. The 
poor deer are naturally lean at this time of year, 
but men out trapping kill them, dry part of the 
flesh, and use some to bait their traps. Austin is 
an old offender in this line. The arrest of these 
men will serve as a warning to all of that kind 
to stop their violations of the game law, as there 
is always some timber cruiser or party of sur¬ 
veyors in the mountains who will inxorm on them. 
—Portland Oregonian. 

Mr. L. P. Q. Quimby is the chief warden 
of the Oregon division of the L. A. S. 
More power to his elbow. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 

Booici, Iowa.—-GeorM A. Lincoln, of Cedar 
Rapids, State Game Warden, has been sojourning 
in this section of the State, much to the sorrow of 


▼^o^^tors of the game laws. A firm at 
Pilot Mound, charged with the illegal marketing of 
game birds, were arrested and tried before a jus¬ 
tice of the peace. They were found guilty and 
fined $i 5 z- 5 o, including costs. They paid the bill, 
and it is presumed they will henceforth have 
greater respect for the majesty of the law. 

From Pilot Mound Mr. Lincoln went to Som¬ 
ers, in Calhoun county, where a dealer was fined 
$76.50 for shipping game birds out of the State. 
He, also, liquidated.—Iowa paper. 

Mr. Lincoln is a member of the League 
and this is the kind of stuff that all good 
League members are made of.— Editor. 


Ducks are plentiful in many localities 
near Seattle. They swim around the over¬ 
flowed fields, gazing at our L. A. S. reward 
posters. 1 hey seem to know they are pro¬ 
tected. The close season on ducks begins 
March ist. Not a shot is fired at them. 
And The League Did It. 

Frank A. Pontius, Seattle, Wash. 


The Hon. Wm. Sulzer, Member of Con¬ 
gress from New York City, has joined the 
league. We are steadily gaining ground in 
the councils of the nation, and I trust the 
day may not be far distant when a major¬ 
ity of the members of both Houses of 
Congress will belong to the I^gue. 


Mr. E. F. Smith, a League member, of 
Hinton, W. Va., acting under the Lacey 
law, seized 14 lots of g^me in December 
last that had been delivered to the express 
company for shipment out of the State in 
violation of law. The offenders are being 
prosecuted. 


LONGING LOO. 

ZED YAHOO. 

A man there was in Kalamazoo 
Who longed for a land where there's noth¬ 
ing to do; 

Where the sun shines every day in the year 
Where music's the only thing you hear; 

Where giants and monsters and googoos 
dwell, 

Where fairies flit and Zulus yell; 

A bungaloo of real bamboo 
In the jungles wild of Timbuctoo. 

He wanted to play with a real hoodoo^ 

To nde a mile on a wild gozoo 

With a yellow girl he would call ‘ 1 x 10 - 100 ," 

Whod sing to him of the great Ya-boa 

So they took him to ride on a wild choo- 
choo 

With a pack of wolves from the New York 
Zoo; 

But they didn't take along Loo-loo, 

And the man he wept, “Boo-hoo, boo-hoo!" 
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Institution. 

It takes thirty years to grow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


FORESTRY AND THE NEW YORK STATE 
CONSTITUTION. 

An attempt was made this winter in the 
Legislature of the State of New York to 
pass a resolution bringing before the peo¬ 
ple for vote a partial repeal of Article 
VII of the State constitution. . 

It failed, undoubtedly through the strong 
opposition of influential men represented 
in the Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks, and in the New York 
Board of Trade, both of which bodies 
made a short, but determined campaign 
against the attempts to change the consti¬ 
tution in this particular. 

Article VII reads: “The lands of the 
State constituting the forest preserve 
now fixed by law shall be forever kept as 
wild lands. They shall not be leased, 
sold or exchanged, or be taken by any 
corporation, public or private, nor shall 
the timber thereon be sold or removed or 
destroyed.” 

The resolutions on which the people were 
to be asked to vote provided for the leas¬ 
ing of camp sites, and for the sale and re¬ 
moval of softwood timber, lo inches and 
more in diameter, and the building of roads, 
ail under Legislative control; or, as the 
resolution in the Assembly expresses it, 
“the constitution shall not be construed to 
forbid the cutting of timber according to 
a system of scientific forestry.” 

Now, since by the failure of these reso¬ 
lutions the matter is again removed from 
the arena of politics to that of academic 
discussion, it will be possible, without 
charge of a desire to influence legislation 
one way or the other, to review the situa¬ 
tion and try to sound the logical elements in 
it. 

The arguments against change advanced 
by the Board of Trade in the memorial of 
its Committee on Forestry, are based on 
3 propositions, namely: 

Distrust in the ability of the Forest 
Commission and the Legislature to con- 
i/ol proper cutting of timber. 

The importance of the forest coyer 
for the protection of the watershed, which 
makes all cutting of timber undesirable.^ 

The impropriety of leasing camp sites 
by which tne public at large is kept out 
from enjoying this public property. 

The Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks, mainly composed of 
owners of camps or game preserves in the 
Aairondacks. or of members of clubs own¬ 
ing such, add in their appeal for assistance 


in staving off proceedings the following 
arguments: 

That the restriction to lo inches is 
not adequate, and that removal of the 
spruce to that diameter would impair the 
protective function of the forest cover. 

That the culling of spruce would make 
much debris and thereby increase the dan¬ 
ger from fire. 

They also harp on the impairment of 
water supplies and increased danger from 
floods by denudation of the forest cover. 

Finally, and in particular, they bring for¬ 
ward the argument: 

That lumbering in the Forest Preserve 
would be a violation of good faith with 
those who have sold to the State lands 
adjoining their own in the expectation that 
the constitutional prohibition of the re¬ 
moval of timber will be maintained and, 
therefore, that their own property will not 
be jeopardized by logging operations, 
wjth the attending danger from fire. 

Let us look at the situation as it is at 
present, and then at the arguments, separ¬ 
ated, against a change. 

We are neither in sympathy with the 
article of the constitution which prevents 
the State from a rational use of its property, 
excluding even its improvement by forest 
planting or otherwise; nor with the pro¬ 
posed changes which attempt to remedy 
this anomalous condition by one sided, 
half hearted, crude and ill advised meas¬ 
ures, instead of proposing a well digested, 
comprehensive plan for the management 
of this important State property. 

The State now owns over million 
acres of forest land, and it is the 
expressed policy to add gradually to 
it until 3 million acres, more or less, 
shall be in the preserve. By the consti¬ 
tutional provision, the people have volun¬ 
tarily deprived themselves of using this 
vast property for anything but sporting 
purposes, and as a soil cover to protect the 
water supply. Not only may none of the 
valuable materials grown in these woods 
be utilized, but they may not even be im¬ 
proved by weeding or cleaning up; nor. if 
the constitution is strictly interpreted, 
would it be permissible to plant and regain 
for useful production to forest any waste 
or burnt places; for these woods are to 
be kept as wild lands. 

Any European who is acquainted with 
the forest management in his country, who 
knows that every forest growth should 1^ 
treated like a crop, harvested and repro- 
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duced, and that no danger to the water¬ 
shed need be feared where this is done 
properly and persistently, would smile at 
the folly exhibited by a people reputed to 
be of a practical turn of mind, in pre¬ 
venting such rational forestry practice. 

Any rational, thinking man, not a sports¬ 
man or pleasure seeker, visiting this region 
and studying its conditions, will not hesi¬ 
tate long in deciding on the proper 
economics in the management of this 
property. 

Theoretically, at least, he will have to 
admit that more enjoyment for a larger 
number, more benefit to the community, 
present and future, can be derived from it 
by using it as European forest prop¬ 
erties are being used, than by the let-alone 
policy. Practically, however, he may admit 
that the methods of utilization now pro¬ 
posed by the Legislature and the manner 
of administration to be practiced do not 
lead in that direction. 

Leaving out of consideration the ques¬ 
tion of leasing camp sites, which, under 
certain conditions, might be done with ad¬ 
vantage and without detriment, let us see 
what the removal of the spruce to lo-inch 
diameter means. It means making an inroad 
on the valuable assets stored in this 
State property. It is a financial policy, 
only; not a policy to preserve or 
improve or reproduce the forest prop¬ 
erty; not a comprehensive forest policy. 
It says: Let us take out what we can profit¬ 
ably sell, using the funds for any other 
desirable or undesirable purpose, leaving 
the property by so much poorer, by so 
much more difficult for the future foresti^ 
management to restore to desirable condi¬ 
tion. 

For a private owner, who is mainly con¬ 
cerned in his present financial condition; 
for a State which is in financial distress 
and in need of funds immediately available, 
such a policy may be quite rational. 
For a great State, rich in resources and 
strong financially, it is not commendable. 

The State of New York can afford to be¬ 
gin a forest management on a broader 
basis, which looks at the interest of the 
future even more than of the present. For¬ 
est management, carried on for continuity, 
always involves foregoing present advant¬ 
ages or incurring present expenditures, 
making present investments for the sake 
of future advantages, future incomes, fu¬ 
ture returns of investments; in other 
words, it must make sacrifices for the 
present, more or less, to be made good in a 
distant future. That is the reason why the 
State is to engage in such management; it 
has the obligation to provide for the future 
as well as the present; it is long-lived 
enough to secure the benefits resulting from 


abstemiousness and economy, or from pres¬ 
ent investments. 

The proper policy for a virgin forest, to 
be managed for future benefits, is to re¬ 
move it more or less rapidly and replace it 
by some better crop, which will protect the 
soil better and furnish a superior amount 
of useful wood material. The rapidity 
with which this change from the ragged 
and unprofitable forest of nature to the 
economic forest of man is to be made and 
the methods to be employed depend on 
financial, economic and natural conditions. 
In any case, it is a process of slow and 
gradual evolution, during which the inter¬ 
ests of the present must also be taken into 
account. 

Such a management requires a careful, 
far sighted plan before it is put into execu¬ 
tion, and a fit and well organized adminis¬ 
tration. 

We must agree with the first argument 
of the Board of Trade, supported by a 
statement of experiences, which expresses 
at length doubt of the ability of a com¬ 
mission of political appointees without 
technical training to supervise efficiently a 
technical management which contemplates 
continuity of plan and performance. As re¬ 
gards the doubtful expedient of hampering 
the administrative body by legislative con¬ 
trol in such management, the memorial 
wisely says: 

“No man, by his election as a member 
of the Legislature, is thereby endowed with 
any greater wisdom than he possessed as 
private citizen. The question arises, there¬ 
fore, is it safe, in the present condi¬ 
tion of knowledge on the forest question, 
to confide the care of the forests to the 
Legislature, as is to be done under the 
pending amendments ?” 

A change of method in administration, 
then, would seem to be required before a 
change in the use of the Forest Preserve 
can appear desirable. 

The State can wait for enlightenment, 
and the time, no doubt, will arrive when a 
technical forest management such as we are 
acquainted with in all European countries, 
Japan and India may be organized. 

Regardine the arguments which refer to 
the influence of forest cover on soil and 
water conditions, and the supposition that 
the removal of the spruce would be a dam¬ 
age from that point of view, we can not 
agree that in most cases such culling 
would be detrimental directly. There is 
altogether too much loose talk and gen¬ 
eralization on this subject of forest in¬ 
fluences. 

If the lumberman really denuded the 
steep mountain slopes, and if the soil on 
such slopes were really exposed to sun, 
wind and rain for some time without re- 
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covering itself with vegetation, the results 
might indeed be disastrous. But these con¬ 
ditions are rare. 

Indirectly, however, they may be in¬ 
duced by the fires which are so likely to fol¬ 
low the lumberman. These destroy the 
forest floor, which is the most essential 
factor in the problem of water conserva¬ 
tion, and, if recurring, prevent the reestab¬ 
lishment of a vegetable cover; soil washes 
begin and accumulate, and finally absolute 
denudation and its evil consequences are 
the result. 

The main argument, then, against lum¬ 
bering of any kind is not rationally be¬ 
cause of the cutting and utilizing of the 
wood materials, but because of the leaving 
of debris and the increased danger of fire, 
tlie one being supposed to be a necessary 
concomitant of the other. 

If this danger could be avoided—and it 
really can be at least minimized—there 
would in most cases be no objection to the 
harvesting of the merchantable trees from 
consideration of the needs of water protec¬ 
tion. Without change in the methods of 
logging and in the manner of administering 
protection against forest fires, we agree that 
it is practically best to defer logging on 
State lands until these changes and this 
protection can be assured, and until a com¬ 
prehensive plan, including the whole State 
property, in its scope on the lines indicated, 
can be proposed. 

When that time shall arrive, when a ra¬ 
tional forest management is to be inaugu¬ 
rated, the sixth reason, which appears 
rather specious, namely, that the State is 
impliedly under obligation to keep its 
property for ever in a wild state to please 
adjoiners, will probably not even be raised. 


TREE PLANTING IN THE ARID REGIONS. 

Port Arthur, Texas. 

Editor Recreation: 

After a perusal of the article by Mr. Geo. 
E. Walsh, reprinted from Harper's Weekly 
in February Recreation, I feel constrained 
to add my mite to the discussion by saying 
a few words touching “Trees for the 
Prairies.” I lived for 12 years in South¬ 
west Kansas, and the efforts made by the 
settlers to grow forest trees under the tim¬ 
ber culture laws then in force showed how 
futile any further experimentation along 
those lines is likely to prove, even though 
conducted by skilled arboriculturists in 
scientific ways. That the efforts of the 
settlers were in most instances made in 
good faith, carried on through years of 
disappointing toil, is beyond question. 
That they failed in every instance to grow 
t^es of any size is equally patent. After 
giving the matter some thought, I arrived 
at the conclusion that the main trouble lay 
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in the fact that tto attempt was ever made 
to grow trees in the places that were most 
likdy to make the effort successful. 
Throughout that countrv there are thou¬ 
sands of acres, as Mr. Walsh says, among 
the sand hills that are absolutely worth¬ 
less. If tree culture could be made to 
succeed at all, and I believe it could if at¬ 
tempted on a large enough scale, it would 
be in those regions. The principal draw¬ 
back is the lack of sufficient moisture. By 
planting the trees in the valleys that lie be¬ 
tween these hills every inch of rainfall on 
the level will be augmented 10 to 12 
inches by the wash from the hillsides. 
After the ground has been broken by the 
plow, even so great an amount of moisture 
as this will be absorbed in a few hours, 
to be drawn on for weeks and months 
by the growing trees. With these nuclei 
the forest could be made to climb the hill¬ 
sides gradually and creep out on the level 
plains themselves; and by holding and con¬ 
serving the moisture, bring about such 
conoitions as would increase the rainfall 
and drive the arid region back to the 
foothills of the Rockies. If the govern¬ 
ment will profit by the mistakes made by 
the settlers and try tree culture where 
30 to 40 inches of water can be counted on 
every year as a helper I see no reason why 
success should not crown its efforts. To 
plant trees, of any variety, elsewhere will 
be a waste of time and labor. 

Once the trees are started in the valleys, 
and they should be planted thickly, they 
would catch and hold the snows of winter 
as well as the rains of spring and sum¬ 
mer. I had a garden in one of these val¬ 
leys with a solid board fence on the North. 
I have seen the snow drifted in until 
the garden was filled to the height of the 
fence, and if it had been 12 feet high the 
drifted snow would have been of that 
depth. I have not infrequently seen the 
water standing a foot deep in that garden 
from a rain that could not have exceeded 
one inch on the level, and the valley was 
like many others in that locality. 

One of the principal reasons why tim¬ 
ber culture has always failed in the plains 
country is that there is no moisture in the 
subsoil. It is bone dry from the surface 
clear down to the water-bearing strata, 
one foot to 200 feet below the surface, 
and in many places much more. It is 
this lack of sub-surface moisture that 
brings death to trees that attain any size. 
While the trees are small and the roots 
are confined to the surface, the ordinary 
rainfall will be ample to keep the little tree 
living; but as soon as it becomes a tree, and 
attempts to draw from a greater depth for 
its moisture, it succumbs to starvation. 

C. M. Davia. 
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TOMATO CATSUP AND OTHER SAUCES. 

A. L. Winton and A. W. Ogden have 
recently studied the catsup and other 
similar sauces sold in Connecticut They 
discuss the manufecture of such goods in 
effect as follows, calling attention especially 
to the use of. artificial coloring matter and 
preservation which are so generally met 
with and which should be discouraged: 

Tomato catsup, or ketchup, is the most 
popular of the bottled table sauces on our 
market It is found on the tables of nearly 
every hotel and restaurant, and is con¬ 
sumed in large quantities in families. When 
made in the household ripe tomatoes are 
pared, cored, boiled down to the desired 
consistency, and strained through a sieve 
to remove seeds. The strained pulp is 
cooked for a time with vinegar, spices, and 
other flavoring matter. Chili sauce is pre¬ 
pared in a similar manner from tomatoes, 
peppers (chilies), vinegar, spices, etc., but, 
unlike catsup, is not usually strained. 

Both of these sauces are bottled hot and 
closed to exclude the germs; but while the 
sterilization or the sealing is not always 
perfect, the contents of the bottles are kept 
from spoiling, during storage as well as 
during use, by virtue of the spices and 
vinegar. 

Commercial catsup, chili sauce, etc., are 
at least theoretically similar to the home¬ 
made products. Some of the catsups and 
chili sauces on the market are made from 
good materials, but others are said to be 
made from the refuse of tomato canneries 
or from other inferior pulp, and most of 
them are colored with dyes and preserved 
with chemicals. Among the colors used 
are eosin, ponceau, tropeolin, magenta and 
others of coal-tar origin. They impart to 
the sauces a brilliant red color which those 
who are unaware that the uncolored prod¬ 
ucts have a dull red or brown color believe 
is due to the natural color of the fruit. 
The objections to the use of these dyes are: 
First, they deceive the purchasers while 
they in no way improve the quality of the 
sauce; second, they may serve to hide in¬ 
ferior material used in their manufacture; 
third, they are possibly injurious to health; 
and, fourth, they put genuine uncolored 
goods at a disadvantage in the market. 

The chemicals commonly employed as 
preservatives are salicylic acid, salicylate of 
soda, benzoic acid and benzoate of soda. 
The preserving agent actually present in 
the product is the same, whether one of 
these acids or its soda ^t is used, since 


the free acid of the tomato liberates the 
acid of both the salicylate and the benzoate 
of soda. The use of any of these preserva¬ 
tives in catsups and sauces without inform¬ 
ing the purchaser of its presence is a viola¬ 
tion of the Connecticut and some other 
State pure food laws. 

During the present year io6 samples of 
catsup, chili sauce and other sauces sold in 
Connecticut were tested for both dyes and 
chemical preservatives, and in addition de¬ 
terminations of total solids and acidity 
were made. Of these only 21 contained no 
added preservatives. Of the 95 samples 
with added preservatives, 67 contained 
benzoic acid, probably added in most cases 
as sodium benzoate, and 18 contained sali¬ 
cylic acid. The tests showed that only 20 
brands were frde from added dyes, and 
that 85 brands contained them. Of these 
latter goods 31 brands were colored with 
eosin, the common dye of red ink; 47 with 
ponceau, 3 with tropeolin, and 3 with other 
coal-tar dyes. The percentage of total 
solids, that is, food material, in the tomato 
catsups ranged from 6.03 to 42.64. The 
water ranged from 57.36 to 93.^ per cent. 
The acidity of the samples, that is, one pf 
the most marked flavors, ranged from 0.60 
to 2.20 per cent. Otherwise expressed, 
some of the samples were 7 times as con¬ 
centrated and nearly 4 times as sour as 
others. 

In the chili sauces, the total solids 
ranged from 12.02 to 37.36 per cent., and 
the acidity from 0.80 to 1.60 per cent. 


MARKETING MUSKMELONS. 

Western muskmelons are sold in large 
numbers in the Eastern market. They 
are well graded and uniform in quality, and 
these points of excellence have greatly as¬ 
sisted their popularity. Nearness to mar¬ 
ket is an important factor in the case of a 
tender-fleshed, delicately favored fruit like 
the muskmelon, and for this reason within^ 
a few years, a melon industry of consider¬ 
able magnitude has been developed in Niag¬ 
ara county. New York. As a rule, the 
cultivation of the fruit has been restricted 
to the market-^rdening regions adjacent 
to the large cities. The industry has de¬ 
veloped naturally owing to favorable soil 
and climatic conditions. The soil ranges 
from light sandy loam on the “ridge” to 
clay loam on the lower levels. The light 
soil produces early melons of fine quality, 
to secure which special means are em¬ 
ployed 
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For the early crop the plants are started 
in hothouses and transplanted to the field, 
being carefully cultivated and protected 
from insect enemies and fungous diseases. 
The chief advantage of the house-grown 
plant lies in the increased earliness of the 
product Sometimes there is little differ¬ 
ence in the time of the maturity of the 
first fruits, but the main crop from set 
plants, it is claimed, is always considerably 
in advance of that frpm seed sown in the 
open. 

According to Professor Craig, of the 
Cornell University Experiment Station, 
who has devoted much time to a study of 
the industry, to know just when to pick a 
muskmelon is a matter of judgment ac¬ 
quired by practical experience. Each vari¬ 
ety has its characteristic coloring when ripe. 
The stem end of the fruit colors and soft¬ 
ens first, and the melon must be picked 
before it has softened at this critical point. 

It is as important to grade melons as 
peaches or apples, and no progressive fruit 
grower now thinks of marketing such 
fruits without grading them. Grading 
melons according to size has a distinct ad¬ 
vantage for the buyer, since it frequently 
happens that one consumer wishes a small 
size, while another prefers larger ones. The 
work of grading and packing is done best 
in the packing house, or in a shaded cor¬ 
ner of the field. 

In Western New York 3 types of pack¬ 
ages are used for muskmelons, namely, 12- 
pound baskets, bushel baskets and crates. 
The 12-pound basket usually holds 16 mel¬ 
ons, while the bushel basket and crate hold 
30 to 45 melons each. A favorite crate 
measures 9x11x22 inches. Baskets are neat 
in appearance and easily handled, but are 
not suitable for shipment to distant mar¬ 
kets. For long-distance shipment the crate 
is undoubtedly the best package, economy of 
space and ease of handling considered. In 
Western New York most of the product is 
shipped by canal boat. Small melons like 
Netted Gem pack nicely in 12-pound bas¬ 
kets, while the larger varieties are more 
conveniently handled in bushel baskets. 


FOOD VALUE OF BUCKWHEAT. 

The grain of buckwheat and its various 
by-products are used to a limited extent for 
feeding farm animals, as are also the green 
plant and the straw. Buckwheat flour and 
grits are used as human food. The plants 
are sometimes grown as bee-plants for the 
honey they furnish, the Japanese buck¬ 
wheat being especially satisfactory for this 
purpose. The buckwheat grain has the 
following percentage composition: Water, 
12.6; protein, 10; fat, 2.2; nitrogen free 
extract, ^5; crude fiber, &7; and ash, 2. 
It contains rather more crude fiber and 


less nitrogen free extract than other com¬ 
mon cereal grains. 

The hulls are woody and have no value 
as food. Buckwheat flour is proportionally 
richer in nutrients than the whole see^ 
as the crude fiber is practically all removed 
in milling. Buckwheat flour is used largely 
in this country for making griddle cakes or 
pancakes, less commonly as breadstuff and 
in other ways. Much is used in the manu¬ 
facture of pancake flour, which consists of 
a mixture of flour, salt, and baking powder, 
so that the cakes may be made by simply 
mixing the material with water or milk to 
a proper consistency. 

In Russia buckwheat porridge is a com¬ 
mon article of diet, being eaten in large 
quantities by the peasants in certain 
regions. Buckwheat flour is often adulter¬ 
ated with wheat middlings. Buckwheat has 
been used for brewing and for the manu¬ 
facture of distilled liquors. 


BREAD FRUIT. 

Bread fruit is a common article of diet in 
the West Indian islands, Hawaii, and other 
tropical regions. According to a Hawaiian 
report it is similar to the banana as regards 
general chemical character. In the Sand¬ 
wich islands the tree produces generally 2 
crops of fruit, but the successive ripening 
periods are.short and the fruit can not be 
kept after it ripens. When just ripe the 
fruit contains little sugar. If picked at ^that 
stage it has a fibrous texture suggesting 
lightness and resembles somewhat a loaf of 
wheat bread. The flavor is agreeable and 
characteristic, yet suggesting slightly that 
of old chestnuts. Before the fruit is fully 
ripe it is dry and flavorless. As it ripens 
the starch in it changes rapidly to sugar 
and a peach-like aroma is developed. The 
fragrance is unaccompanied by any corre¬ 
sponding flavor, and is wholly dissipated in 
cooking. The pulp of the fruit if cooked 
at this stage is soft and somewhat gummy, 
yet it is said that many persons prefer it at 
this stage on account of its pronounced 
sweetness. A Hawaiian chemist found that 
bread fruit pulp contained 68 per cent 
water, 1.03 per cent sugar, and 0.83 per cent 
ash, the chief ash constituents being chlor¬ 
ides and sulphates. 

Attempts have been made in Jamaica to 
produce a bread fruit flour similar to that 
which is made by drying and grinding 
bananas. This may assume commercial im¬ 
portance in the future, though it is doubtful 
if it is made in any considerable quantity at 
the present time. 


I have read your magazine ever since it 
was first pubhshed, and consider it the 
best sportsmen’s journal published. 

Geo. fi. Reimert, New York. 



PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


A NEW IDEA IN HAMMERS. 

The Savage Arms Company, of Utica, 
N. Y., has just acquired the right to nianu* 
facture and sell the Magazine and.Magnet- 
Tack Hammer, the invention of Mr. 
Arthur W. Savage, the inventor of the fa¬ 
mous Savage repeating rifle. The Magnet¬ 
ic hammer is the best of the kind on the 
market, having a permanent horseshoe 
magnet, being strong and practical. The 
Magazine tack hammer is particularly in¬ 
tended to save the thumbs and Angers of 
the weaker sex, who often suffer, from 
lack of skill, in aiming the uncertain ham¬ 
mer. The new hammer is simple. All 
that is necessary is to pull the trigger with 
the foreAnger and then release it. This 
places a tack from the magazine on the 
face of the magnet, which forms the strik¬ 
ing face of the hammer, where it is held 
until it is driven by one or more blows. It 
readily enables anyone to tack up decor¬ 
ative material on the side of a room, on 
the ceiling, or in any other position which 
is generally considered difAcult when using 
the ordinary tack hammer. The Magazine 
hamiher requires only one hand to operate, 
thus leaving the other hand free for hold¬ 
ing the material to be tacked. 

The tacks can be placed in the magazine 
of the hammer either one at a time or with 
one movement of the loader which goes 
with each hammer. Evep^hing is simple 
and in plain sight, and if once used the 
device is considered indispensable. 


HUNTING SUITS THAT SUIT. 

I have had H. J. Upthegrove & Son, 
Valparaiso, Ind., make me 2 suits of hunt¬ 
ing clothing; one of moleskin and the other 
of heavy duck. I wore these clothes on a 
recent trip in the mountains and subjected 
them to hard service in mountain climb¬ 
ing, crawling through jungles of dead 
brush, through windfalls, wading snow 3 
feet deep, etc. It is a pleasure to me to be 
able to say that the goods proved entirely 
satisfactory in every way, and I feel war¬ 
ranted in advising all sportsmen who want 
clothing of the right kind to order from 
Upthegrove. If you will write him he will 
send you measurement blanks which you 
can All out, and to which he will work. It 
would be well, in all such cases, to have a 
tailor make the measurements, and any 
tailor who makes your everyday clothes, 
or your Sunday clothes, would be glad to 
do this for you, inasmuch as the hunting 
clothing would probably not be in his line. 
However, if this is not practicable, you 
can have a friend measure you, and Upthe¬ 
grove will do the rest You may be as- 
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sured of fair and honorable treatment at 
his hands. When you write him, please 
say you saw his ad in Recreation. 


R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., whose main 
store IS at 67 Cortlandt St, New York, 
have opened a branch house at 25 West 
42d St, New York, where they will keep 
a full line of tennis and golf goods, boats, 
canws, guns, rifles, revolvers. Ashing 
tackle, cameras, photo supplies, baseball, 
gymnasium and track suits, etc. Their 
goods have become so well known to read¬ 
ers of Recreation that it is only necessary 
to announce the opening of this new branch 
in order that all sportsmen who visit New 
York via the Grand Central station may 
know just where to get their goods hand¬ 
ily. 


Mr. W. H. More has just accepted a po¬ 
sition with the Syracuse Arms Company, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., to act for them as their 
representative on the road. Mr. More was 
mr 16 years connected with the H. & D. 
Folsom Arms Company of New York, and 
7 years was Manager of their New 
Orleans branch. He has, until within 
the last month, been special gun rep- 
resentative for Hibbard, Spencer, Bart¬ 
lett & Co., of Chicago. 

It is his intention to make a personal 
rail on cYtry handler of guns throughout 
the United States. 


« TT r ^ vueoec. 

Mr Henry L. Jespersen, New York. 

Dear Sir: I cordially recommend your 
goods to my brother sportsmen. Y©u 
may ever count on me as one of your cus¬ 
tomers. Yours truly, 

E, G. Fadden. 


v^nesier, vt. 


Drs. Phillips and Wrean, 

Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: The hares arrived safe and 
are beauties. 


F. A. Davis. 

The Sidle telescope rifle sight which you 
kindly g^e me in return for 12 subscrip¬ 
tions to Recreation is a source of delight 
to myself and my friends. I thank you 
for sending such a valuable premium. 

Robert Hunter, Neepawa, Can. 


I received the Ithaca gun as premium. 
It IS a beauty and an excellent shooter. 
1 have targeted with several sizes of shot 
and It shoots wonderfully. Thank you for 
your kindness. R. M. Wissler. 

Bellefontaine,* O. 
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PADDY IS OUT OP COURT. 

Pretty much everyone who reads Recrea¬ 
tion, and a few who do not read it, know 
that the Marlin Arms Company brought a 
libel suit against me in the Superior Court 
some 2 years ago. I employed the Hon. 
John S. Wise and his son, H. A. Wise, to 
defend. They demurred to Marlin’s peti¬ 
tion on the ground that he had not stated 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of ac¬ 
tion. Marlin’s principal averment in his 
complaint was that I had written all the 
artides printed in Recreation during the 
past 3 or 4 years, criticising Marlin rifles. 
He knew, as well as he knows he is living, 
that they were all written by the men 
whose names were signed to the letters, 
and that the original letters, as printed in 
Recreation, are all on file in this office, 
ready to be produced in court at any time. 
Still, Paddy has no conscientious scruples 
against uttering a falsehood, or even against 
swearing to one. 

The case was carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, where it 
was argued there by counsel on lx>th sides, 
and a decision has lately been handed 
down dismissing Paddy’s complaint and 
saddling the costs in all the lower courts 
on him. I quote as follows from the opin¬ 
ion of the Appellate Division: 

Concededly there is no precedent in the 
courts of this State for the interference 
of equity in a case of this character. 
Hence it becomes necessary to examine 
the complaint in the light of the estab¬ 
lished principles for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining whether it states a cause of ac¬ 
tion. 

It should be noted, first, that this com¬ 
plaint contains no allegation of any state¬ 
ment made against the character or con¬ 
duct of plaintiff. It has not been libeled. 
The words published in defendant’s mag¬ 
azine, and for which defendant is re¬ 
sponsible whether written by him or an¬ 
other, criticise the gun manufactured by 
plaintiff. They do not charge that plain¬ 
tiff was guilty of any deceit in vending, 
or want of skill in manufacturing, the 
gun. Every statement published and of 
which complaint is made relates solely 
to the quality of plaintiff’s rifles and their 
relative desirability as compared with 
rifles manufactured by others. 

The plaintiff’s first excuse for invok¬ 
ing the aid of equity—to avoid a multi¬ 
plicity of actions at law—is evidently n^ 
well founded, for plaintiff has not only 
failed to atate facts sufficient to consti¬ 


tute one action at law, but it has affirma¬ 
tively stated facts which show that it has 
not an* action at law. In such a situation 
it goes without saying that a court of 
equity can not be invoked to aid a plain¬ 
tiff unless some other ground for its in¬ 
terference be shown. 

The constitutional guaranty of freedom 
of speech and press, which in terms pro¬ 
vides that “every citizen may freel/ 
speak, write and publish his sentiments 
on all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that right; and no law shall be 
passed to restrain dr abridge the liberty 
of speech or of the press” (State Con¬ 
stitution, Art. I, Sec. 8 ), has for its only 
limitations the law of slander and libel. 
Hitherto freedom of speech and of the 
press could only be interfered with 
where the speaker or writer offended 
against the criminal law or where the 
words amounted to a slander or libel of 
a person or corporation or their prop¬ 
erty, and the guaranteed right of trial by 
jury entitled the parties accused of slan¬ 
der or libel to have I2 men pass upon 
the question of their liability to respond 
in damages therefor and to measure such 
damages. But the precedent which the 
plaintiff seeks to establish would open 
the door for a judge sitting in equity to 
establish a censorship not only over the 
past and present conduct of a publisher 
of a magazine or newspaper, but would 
authorize such judge by decree to lay 
down a chart for future guidance in so 
far as a plaintiffs property rights might 
seem to require, and, in case of the vio¬ 
lation of the provisions of such a decree, 
the usual course and practice of equity 
would necessarily be invoked, which 
would authorize the court to determine 
whether such published articles were con¬ 
trary to the prohibitions of the decree, 
and, if so found, punishment as for a 
contempt might follow. Thus a party 
could be punished for publishing an arti¬ 
cle which was not libelous and that, too, 
without a trial by jury. 

Our conclusion, ^rom a review of the 
authorities, therefore, is, that all well- 
considered decisions agree in determin¬ 
ing it to be the law that a court of ^uity 
has not jurisdiction to grant the relief to 
secure which this suit was drawn. 

The order of the Appellate Division 
should be reversed and the judgment of 
the Special Term affirmed, with costs in 
all courts. 

Paddy, it's your next move. 
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A REAL GUIDE. 

It is always a pleasure to recommend 
a good guide, pd W. H. Wright, of 
Spokane, Wash., is one of that kind. He 
does not pose as a guide. He has business 
interests of his own that occupy a good 
deal of his time, yet he can frequently 
leave home for a month or 2, and in such 
cases he is willing to take parties out and 
show them where to find fish and game, 
or how to acquire health and strength. I 
recently made a trip with him in the moun¬ 
tains, and he proved a really great man on 
the trail. He is as strong as an ox and 
has a constitution like that of a grizzly 
bear. He will climb mountains, or chop 
trail, or pack a big load from daylight till 
dark. Then he is ready to make camp, to 
chop more wood, to cook a meal, to cut 
cedar boughs and make beds 2 feet deep; or 
to do anything that is necessary to make 
you comfortable. He can do more useful 
things in an hour than any man I ever 
knew in camp. He is a tip top cook, an all 
around mechanic, and so good a woodsman 
that you might drop him anywhere in any 
of the great forests of this country and he 
would find his way out without making a 
mistake. 

Last summer he drove a 4 horse team 
for a tourist outfit from Ogden, Utah, to 
Portland, Oregon. In addition to this, he 
took care of all the horses, pitched the tents 
and made camp every night; did most of 
the cooking for 7 people; mended the 
wagon or harness whenever they broke 
down; went out and killed game or caught 
fish when needed for the table, and in fact 
was equal to any and every emergency that 
presented itself on that long journey. 

Last winter Wright took an invalid to 
Mexico and gave him a long tour over the 
plains and through the mountains of So¬ 
nora and Chihuahua. On that trip he drove 
team and wrangled horses; he guided, 
cooked meals when necessary, and, in fact, 
was the all around manager, secretary- 
treasurer, packer, commissary-sergeant and 
chief cook of the outfit. 

Any man who can get Wright to take 
him on a hunting or prospecting or health¬ 
seeking expedition is in big luck. 


A MAGAZINE FOR GAME HOGS. 
There are several editors of so-called 
sportsmen’s journals who hang around the 
outskirts of the range and try to round up 
all the game hogs that have been branded 
by Recreation. Here is the substance of 
a postal card sent out from the office of 
one of these publications: 

Dear Sir: 

Wrap a dime in this card, enclose it in 
an envelope, and mail it to us at our risk. 
We will send you a copy of the - 


the handsomest sportsman’s magazine pub¬ 
lished. . . . There is no such word as 
“Game Hog” in our lexicon of sport Do 
not delay. This is one of the good things 
which you should not miss. 

The statement that the editor has “no 
such word as game hog” in his lexicon is 
purely a sop to the swine. If he had 
known anything of grammar he would 
have said, “There are no such words as 
game hog,” etc., instead of “there is no 
such word”; but a man who invites game 
hogs to wallow in his yard can not be sup¬ 
posed to know much of the English lan¬ 
guage. 

Here is a copy of a letter which a 
staunch friend of game protection wrote 
the aforesaid editor, on receipt of his postal 
card: 

I have received your invitation to send a 
dime and get a copy of your journal in re¬ 
turn. I see plenty of self praise in your 
prospectus, but not one line to indicate that 
your magazine is to be devoted to game 
protection. I also note the following: 
“There is no such word as ‘game hog’ in 
our lexicon of sport.” You would better 
revise your lexicon at once. Mr. Shields, 
through Recreation, has done more for 
game protection than all the other sports¬ 
men’s periodicals combined, consequently 
he has the respect and support of a host of 
men and women who place game protec¬ 
tion before game destruction. I decline 
your invitation with thanks. 

H. M. Beck, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NO PROPERTY RIGHT IN GAME. 

The Supreme Court of the great State of 
California has recently handed down a de¬ 
cision which will prove of interest to many 
persons. It has long been held by many 
game dealers, hotel men and persons who 
do not hunt but who like to eat game, that 
any law which aims to prohibit the sale of 
game is unjust to those who do not hunt, 
is partial to hunters and may therefore be 
termed class legislation. This question has 
been adjudicated in the courts time and 
again, and the higher courts have always 
held that any State may, in the exercise of 
its police power, prohibit the sale of 
game within its borders, or the shipment 
thereof beyond the State limits. There is 
a section of the California game laws 
which says: 

“Every person who buys, sells or offers 
or exposes for sale, barter or trade any 
quail [or certain other game] is guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

Several game dealers of San Francisco 
held that this law was unconstitutional. 
Therefore a test case was made of it and 
taken into the courts. In deciding this case, 
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the Supreme Court held that all game is 
really the property of the State; that sports¬ 
men kill animals only by sufferance and 
that the Legislature in granting favors can 
make what qualifications may seem proper. 
It is stated that the prohibition in refer¬ 
ence to the sale of game does not destroy 
a property right, because no such right 
exists. 


NEWFOUNDLAND LICENSE LAW 
AMENDED. 

The lawmakers of Newfoundland have 
amended the game law by imposing a li¬ 
cense of $100 each on all non-residents 
who may see fit to hunt on that island. I 
am informed by a subscriber in St. Johns 
that this is purely the result of the swin¬ 
ishness displayed by many American hunt¬ 
ers who have gone there in years past It 
is well known that the old law provided 
for 3 classes of license: one costing $40 
and allowing the hunter to kill 3 caribou; 
another costing $60 and authorizing the 
killing of 5 caribou; and still another at 
$80, under which the hunter might kill 8 
caribou. Many of our American game 
hogs, however, went over there, took out 
the cheapest license and then killed 10 
to 20, or 30, or even 50 caribou each. 
The intention of the Legislature in pass¬ 
ing the present law was to keep such men 
off the island entirely, and there the ac¬ 
tion of the lawmakers will meet the hearty 
approval of hundreds of decent men. Few 
can afford to pay the present license, and 
some honest men who would like to go 
over there and kill 3 caribou must suffer 
because of the devilish greed of the other 
kind; but it was always thus. Honest men 
have, from time immemorial, been op¬ 
pressed by laws that were only intended to 
restrain thieves and cut-throats. This is 
another instance of it. 


Aenholt Stoick, Albert Paul, Henry 
Bohlman, John Kunde, Leopold Stoick and 
John Schlosser, farmers, living in Lac Qui 
Parle county, Minn., were arrested near 
Big Stone lake, in that State, in April last, 
with a seine and 3 sacks of fish in their 
possession. The sacks contained about 300 
fish, among them being a number of black 
bass. Mr. A. E. Austin, game warden, of 
Montevideo, who made the arrest, lined the 
prisoners up in court, when they demanded 
a jury trial. This was accorded them, and 
the men swore they had not been seining; 
that they had found the 3 sacks of fish on 
the river bank, and that they had simply 
been spearing suckers. The story was al¬ 
together too fishy for the jury, and the de¬ 
fendants were all found guilty as charged. 
The court fined them $25 and costs each, 
the total amounting to $192. The money 


was paid into court and the prisoners were 
allowed to depart. The climate of Minne¬ 
sota is exceedingly unhealthful for game 
and fish law violators. 


The fish pirates about the Lewiston, 
Ohio, reservoir, were on the warpath 
again a few weeks ago. Messrs. Norvell 
and Trevison, Deputy State Game War¬ 
dens, raided and destroyed certain nets be¬ 
longing to the pirates, and the next time 
the wardens appeared on the scene 8 
shots were fired at them by men con¬ 
cealed in the brush about the reservoir. 
The officers were unable to get sight of the 
men so as to return the fire, but assert 
that in future they will be prepared for 
these law breakers, and if any more shoot¬ 
ing is done they hope to have a hand in it. 
I trust the officers may succeed in getting a 
line on the lawbreakers, and that they may 
make good, quiet corpses of them. 


Two years ago Charles Hoffman, of 
Alps, Rensselaer county, N. Y., vio-lated 
a State game law by snaring 2 ruffed 
grouse and killing a rabbit in close season. 
The game warden got after him and Hoff¬ 
man left the county. A month or 2 ago 
he turned up again supposing, of course, 
the complainant had forgotten all about 
the case; but not so. Officer Brown and 
Stephen Horton, representing the Rens¬ 
selaer County Rod and Gun Club, swooped 
down on Hoffman, took him into court 
and a fine of $59.40 was imposed on him, 
which he paid. It would be well for Hoff- 
rnan to remember that law keeps a long 
time in Alps., 


A subscriber sends me a clipping from 
a Concord, N. H., paper, stating that Fred 
Higgins, Adelbert Smith and Jas. H. Du¬ 
rant, of North Sonbornton, assisted by 6 
dogs, killed a doe near that town in March 
last. The men were arrested, taken before 
a justice and fined $100 each. My only 
regret is that the good people of North 
Sonbornton did not then take these men, 
horsewhip them soundly, and run them out 
town. No game law ever enacted is 
sufficiently severe on a lot of brutes who 
will run down a deer and kill it in mid¬ 
winter, simply because the poor brute gets 
so hungry as to come into a settlement to 
get food. 


Frank Reszka and Frank Bruski, of Wi¬ 
nona, Minn., have been in the habit of 
hunting in Wisconsin opposite Winona in 
close season. In March last Mr. Schultz 
game ^warden of Wisconsin, went after 
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these 2 butchers, accompanied by Elwin 
Merlin, marshal of Trempeleau. The ofl 5 - 
cers caught the 2 Polanders in their duck 
blind, took them into court, where a fine of 
$25 and 30 days in jail was assessed against 
Reszka and $20 and 20 days in jail against 
Bruski. This will give these men plenty of 
time to make up their minds whether it 
pays to violate the Wisconsin game laws, 
even if they do live in Minnesota* 


George Tucker, of Brenham, Texas, 
writes a long story to a Western sports¬ 
man’s journal iii which he tells and, in 
fact, openly boasts that he and 5 friends 
killed 5 antelope in violation of the Texas 
law. The editor of the aforesaid journal 
prints the story without a word of con¬ 
demnation or comment of any kind. That 
is the kind of stuff most editors of sports¬ 
men’s journals are looking for. All they 
seem to want in the way of entertainment 
for their readers is stories of killing, 
whether legal or illegal, whether sports¬ 
manlike or whether the work of game 
pot. 


Charles Ferber, of Scranton, Pa., went 
trout fishing in Wayne county, in April 
last, and made a good catch. On his way 
home a game warden held him up and 
sized up his fish. Eleven of these proved 
to be less than 6 inches in length, and the 
warden ran Ferber in. A local justice of 
the peace fined him $10 for each short, 
making a total of $110, which Ferber paid 
and went on his way, a sadder but wiser 
man. He would better have waited another 
year for those trout to grow. 


Dick Rock, an old-time hunter and guide, 
who lived on the bank of Henry’s lake, 
Idaho, was killed some time ago by one of 
his pet buffaloes. He had several buffaloes, 
moose, deer, etc., on his ranch and was 
very fond of them. Rock also contrib¬ 
uted to the cause of game protection 
and propagation by catching and shipping 
to Eastern Zoological parks, good speci¬ 
mens of mountain sheep, moose, buffalo, 
etc. His loss is deeply felt by all who 
knew him. 


I am informed that 30,600 deer skins 
were shipped from San Antonio, Tex., last 
winter. Yet, there are men in Texas who 
pretend to be sportsmen, and who, when 
asked to aid in any effective way in the 
procuring and enforcement of game laws, 
make all kinds of excuses. If the sports¬ 
men of that State allow the slaughter to 
go on at the present rate, they will soon 
have nothing better than sparrows to shoot, 


and k will serve the alleged sportsmetl 
right 

A man in Greenwood, Miss., advertises 
3 deer dogs for sale, and states, as a rea¬ 
son for wishing to sell, *T have killed all 
the deer in my neighborhood.” That is a 
case of a game hog and 3 hounds going 
into partnership to exterminate the game. 
Hunting, like politics, sometimes makes 
strange bed fellows. 


A CROSSING OP THE DANUBE. 

Some years ago I was one of a party 
seated around a camp fire in a Bavarian 
forest. Many stories, that would have 
taxed the credulity of any but sportsmen, 
had been told. When it came the turn of 
J., a veteran forester, he permitted his 
fancy to soar in this wise:. 

“I was hunting on the io\. r Danube in 
a forest belonging to the crown of Austria. 
My companion shot a bull elk. The ani¬ 
mal plunged into the river, which is there 
about 2 miles wide, crossed and lay down 
on the other shore. There was no boat 
within miles of us, but we were loath to 
lose our game. While casting about for 
means of crossing we found a patch of 
wild cucumbers. All plant life had thriven 
wonderfully that year and the fall had been 
exceedingly dry. We were therefore not 
surprised to find that some of the cucum¬ 
bers had reached a length of 6 or 7 feet 
They were as dry as boards. Selecting the 
2 largest we fashioned them into boats by 
cutting holes in the tops. Then we lashed 
them together and after tying 2 dry seeds 
to sticks, to serve as paddles, we crossed 
the river, my companion in one cucumber 
boat and I in the other. 

“We found the elk apparently dead and 
having laid him across the boats, we start¬ 
ed to return. The additional weight sank us 
dangerously low, but as the river was only 
2 feet deep we kept on. When a few hun¬ 
dred yards from shore the elk, which had 
been merely stunned, recovered conscious¬ 
ness and kicked the boats to hinders. I 
would have taken a shot at him before he 
reached shore had I not been compelled 
to rescue my companion who could not 
swim.*’ 

“But,” cried the listeners, “you said the 
water was only 2 feet deep.” 

“And that is quite true as regards its 
normal depth. But the carp in the Dan¬ 
ube are in the habit of feeding on brewers’ 
grains thrown into the river. That stimu¬ 
lating food often makes them so dizzy that 
they spin around violently until they wear 
holes in the bottom. Some of the holes are 
10 feet deep and yards across. It was in 
one of the largest that my friend fell, so 
you can understand his danger.” 

Petaluma, Flatwillow, Mont 
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Beer is barley-malt and hops — 
a food and a tonic. Just a touch j 
of alcohol in it. 

Not a beverage known to man is 
more healthful, if the beer is right. 

’Tis the national beverage, from 
childhood up, with the sturdiest 
peoples of the earth. 

To the weak, it’s essential; to 
the strong it is good. 

BVT —the beer must be pure. 

Impurity means germs, and germs multiply rapidly 
in any saccharine product like beer. 

And the beer must be old. 

Age means perfect fermentation. Without it, beer 
ferments on the stomach, causing biliousness. 


Schlitz beer is brewed in 
absolute cleanliness. 

It is cooled in a plate glass 
room, in filtered air. 

Then it is filtered; then 
aged for months in refriger¬ 
ating rooms. After it is bottled 
and sealed every bottle is 
sterilized. 


Not a germ can exist in it. 

These costly precautions 
have made Schlitz the stand¬ 
ard for purity wherever beer 
is known. 

You can get it just as well as 
common beer if you ask for it. 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling, 
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Li^t, Sm&ll 

and 

COMPLETE 


Lightness and compactness are merits that 
are mote appreciated by the camera owner 
the more he uses his camera. 

In traveling, hunting, fishing, yachting—all 
the forms of out-door life—a camera that goes 
in the pocket, weighs next to nothing, a^nd 
takes perfect pictures is the photographic 
ideal. 

Amateurs are realizing the manifold benefits 
of using a small, good camera. Waste is 
avoided and the small plate or film negatives, 
being the work of a fine lens, make beautiful 
enlargements. The 


Pocket 


Poco 


for time or instantaneous expos¬ 
ures is a completely equipped 
instrument for artistic work. It 
is fitted with a rapid rectilinear 
lens, a groimd glass with actuated 
spring back for the use of plates 
or films; an automatic shutter; 
a 6-inch bellows; a perfect finder 
for snap-shot work. Examine it 
at your dealer's, or send for book 
describing the full line of Pocos 
for 1902. 


Rochester Camera and Supply Co. 
522 Poco Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Weight 


17 ounces 


Pleasures 

1%, inches thick, 
4}( inches tvide, 
inches high. 


rnce 

complete 

$ 9.00 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

** For sport the lens is better than the gun ." 

I wish to make this dipartment of the utmost 
use to amateurs* I sheUl^ therefore^ be glad to 
eutswer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs rel^ngto their eseperu 
enee in photography* 


7th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 

Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The 7th 
opened April ist, 1902, and will close No¬ 
vember 30th, 1902. 

Following is a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 

First prize; A Ix>ng Focus Korona Camera 
5x7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co.. Roch¬ 
ester, N Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
mat Lens and listed at $85. 

Second prize: A No. x Folding Pocket Kodak, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., fittea with a Bausch & Lomb Lens Plastig- 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at $61.50. 

Third prize: An Al-Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
made by the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington, 
Wis., and listed at $40. 

Fourth prize: A Wizard C Camera, 4x5, 
made by tne Manhattan Optical Co.. CresskiU, 
N. J., with B. & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrying Case: listed at $33- 

Filth prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, xa x x6, 
made by D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New York, 
and Listed at $33. 

Sixth prize: A Gold Hunting Case Watch; 
listed at $50. 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 
4x5, and made by the Blair Camera Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y.» and listed at $15. 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristdl, Conn., and 
listed at $6. 

The xo next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 8 x 10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Car- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The xonext best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 5x7 Carbutt Plates. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 4x5 Carbutt Plates. 

A special prize: A Goerz Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $74.35, will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 

Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions: Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you 
may send, i, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
say, for instance: 


No. I is entitled-. 

Made with a-camera. 

-lens. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in 
addition to that prepaid by the sender, on 
account of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

Don't let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwise fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this warn¬ 
ing. 


TONING VELOX AND BROMIDE. 

In March Recreation you state that you 
can supply formula for toning Velox and 
bromide prints to a number of colors. I 
should like that formula, if you please. 

Wm. T. Perry, Worcester, Mass. 

ANSWER. 

For red, orange or brown, over expose 
10 to 20 times, and to the regular developer 
with bromide of potash add the following 
restraining solution: 


Bromide of ammonia . 54 ounce 

Carbonate of ammonia . 54 ounce 

Water .10 ounces 


Dilute the standard M-Q developer with 
hs bulk of water and add 3 drams of above 
restraining solution to each ounce of de¬ 
veloper used. Then develop patiently as 
the finer reds are produced, providing the 
exposure has been long, by prolonged de¬ 
velopment, perhaps as much as 20 minutes 
being necessary. Those who fail to obtain 
excellent results should try a much longer 
exposure than they first gave. The inter¬ 
mediate colors are yellow, orange and 
brown, the red, a fine Bartolozzi, coming 
last of all. When secured, rinse, fix and 
work as usual. 

Another red is obtained by immersing 
a print that has been developed and fixed 
as usual in the following: 
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(1) Water .20 cubic centimeters 

10 per cent solu¬ 
tion of copper 

sulphate . i cubic centimeter 

And enoufirh 10 per cent solution of 
ammonium carbonate to dissolve the pre¬ 
cipitate formed and produce a deep, clear 
blue. 

(2) 10 per cent solu¬ 

tion of potassi¬ 
um ferricya- 


nide .25 cubic centimeters 

Water .150 cubic centimeters 


Add 2 to I. In this muddy liquid the 
black and white velox will become a rich 
red. If the solution be diluted, a purple 
may be obtained in it. 

To obtain green, after turning prints red 
mix the following bath and use it at once. 
It does not keep: 

Water .8 ounces 

Potassium ferricyanide, 10 per 

cent solution .24 minims 

Glacial acetic acid. i ounce 

Uranium nitrate, 10 per cent so¬ 
lution .24 minims 

If the whites become discolored, soak 
prints in a tray of clear but not running 
water, and if a few changes of water 

should not clear the whites in 20 minutes 
immerse in a one per cent solution of 
sulphocyanide of ammonia until the whites 
bleach, which they should do rapidly. 

To obtain green, after turning prints red 
in the last bath given, immerse them in the 
following solution and then wash sparing¬ 
ly: 

Water .3 ounces 

Parchloride of iron, 10 per cent 
solution .30 minims 

Another green may be obtained by adding 
2 drams of a 10 per cent solution of urani¬ 
um nitrate to the bath given for blue. The 
green will wash off in running water, hence 
the prints should be merely rinsed in a 
tray of water. 

Blue tones are secured in the following 
bath: 

10 per cent solution of citrate of 


iron and ammonia .2 drams 

10 per cent solution of potassium 

ferricyanide . 2 drams 

10 per cent solution of nitric acid. .4 drams 

Water .4 ounces 


Immerse the print until a rich blue is 
obtained, then wash well. The bath keeps. 
If to this bath is added its bulk of water, 
a blue-black will result, with grayish half¬ 
tones. 

Para-amidophenol developer produces 
the finest warm black tone. Use the for¬ 


mula with carbonate of potash given in 
the directions with the developer, or bleach 


in 

Bichloride of mercury.12 grains 

Muriatic acid c. p.2 drams 

Water .6 ounces 


until the image is gone. Then wash well 
and immerse the print in combined toning 
and fixing bath diluted to 10 times its 
bulk. Wash well. 

Sepia tones are to be had with old para- 
amidophenol developer that has been used 
considerably, or in 


Hypo-soda . 5 ounces 

Powdered alum . i ounce 

Boiling water .25 ounces 


First dissolve the hypo, then add the 
alum. This gives a turbid solution, which 
is to be used unfiltered. The older it is the 
better, and if used hot it affords results 
that may take a day or more if used cold. 
The addition of a trifle of silver nitrate or 
some printing-out paper clippings will 
greatly improve the bath if it works slowly. 
An old bath, used cold, produces the finest 
prints, though, as stated, it works slowly. 
After the desired color is obtained, sponge 
the backs and faces of the prints well and 
wash thoroughly. E. W. N. 


BALD HEADED PICTURES. 

Formerly a blank white sky in a photo¬ 
graph was looked on favorably, and as 
evidence of great care in the manipulation. 
I have seen many landscape views in which 
the composition was faultless, yet the sky 
was a perfect blank, entirely destroying the 
harmony of the picture and giving a feel¬ 
ing of incompleteness that was aggravating. 
In negative making the actinic nature of 
the blue in the sky, although plainly seen by 
the eye, destroys the harmony or true color 
value by persistently coming up a dense 
black deposit on the negative, and even be¬ 
fore the other details of the picture are fully 
developed. With ordinary plates this is 
hardly possible to avoid, as the plate 
catches the actinic rays, and the eye sees 
the luminous rays. Again, the farther 
those rays have to travel the more sensitive 
they become, proof of which is that near 
objects always require a longer exposure 
than distant objects in a landscape. The 
darkest part of a cloud will reflect more 
actinic rays than the brightest part of a 
landscape, although in color value to the 
eye the cloud may appear much darker. 

Many ingenious devices have been used 
to cut off the superfluous light from the 
sky, such as a sky shade in front of the lens, 
or a diaphragm with a graduated slot pre¬ 
senting a full opening to the foreground 
and gradually cutting off the top light. 
These appliances work well in special casea» 
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but will not answer all requirements, and 
besides, have to be adjusted for each sepa¬ 
rate view. Instantaneous views will, when 
the clouds arc pronounced and the land¬ 
scape well lighted, develop simultaneously 
to something like the true value; but in¬ 
stances like these are rare except in sea¬ 
scapes. 

Orthochromatic plates and a color screen 
will do wonders in rendering sky and land¬ 
scape in true color value, especially on a 
day when the sun is setting in a red and 
purple Turneresque sky, or when there is a 
soft haze over all. But on a bright sum¬ 
mer day, when the atmosphere is clear and 
beautiful rolling white clouds chase each 
other over a deep blue sky, the orthochro¬ 
matic plate and the color screen, together 
or separately, ignominiously fail to render 
anything like the effect we have tried to 
reproduce in our print. 

After trying all schemes to catch the 
fleeting cloud and the landscape together on 
the same plate, I find the only sure way 
to combine the 2, with any degree of satis¬ 
faction, is by the old process of double 
printing. Of course this means extra 
work in printing and the use of 2 nega¬ 
tives, but we have the satisfaction of being 
able to produce a picture perfectly balanced 
and complete in all its details. For ex¬ 
ample, take a picture showing a long stretch 
of landscape. If a suitable sky be (printed 
in, shading it so as to produce the brightest 
light at the horizon and gradually darken¬ 
ing toward the zenith, it heightens the at¬ 
mospheric affect and helps the perspective 
in the picture. 

It is advisable to have a variety of cloud 
negatives on hand to avoid monotony, and 
they should also be lighted from the right 
and from the left to suit various views. 
It is not necessary to have orthochromatic 
plates on which to make the cloud nega¬ 
tives. In the sky there is no trace of 
color save the azure blue and the white 
of the clouds. By the use of a simple ray 
filter, dark or yellow, according to the con¬ 
trasts desired in the effect, the most beau¬ 
tiful cloud negatives can be produced on 
any make of plate or film. The yellow 
of the screen cnanges the blue of tne sky 
into a green, which photographs in its true 
color value and the white clouds stand out 
clearly. It is not a bad idea to have a set 
of negatives of clouds on film, as they can 
be printed from either side to suit right or 
left pictures, and if printed through the 
celluloid the softness given would be an 
improvement rather than a detriment. 

Looking at a sunlit landscape the eye 
does not first take cognizance of the clouds, 
but of the landscape, therefore the clouds 
should be printed to have the same effect 
in the picture. The best effect is when the 
dood negative Is printed until the deep¬ 


est shadows of the clouds are just distinct¬ 
ly visible. Were the clouds printed in too 
strongly it would enthrall the gaze of the 
beholder to the detriment of the picture. 
Of course this is different when it is de¬ 
sired to render a pure cloud effect. Then 
the clouds may be printed in to the full 
strength of the rest of the view, but in this 
case it is a rule never to have the horizon 
line above one-third of the picture, the 
sky and clouds occupying the remaining 
two-thirds.—W. J. Howell, in the Camera 
and Dark Room. 


NOT SATISFIED WITH AWARDS. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Editor Recreation: 

I have read your answer to H. G. Gos- 
ney, in May Recreation. I had no inten¬ 
tion of making any remarks about the re¬ 
cent photo competition, but since seeing 
your letter I have decided to express my¬ 
self freely in the hope that a future contest 
may be decided with some consideration 
as to the merits of the photographs. Take 
the fishing scene that was awarded first 
prize. That is a good photograph, but I 
should like to know what the fact that it 
was taken with an expensive lens has to 
do with the awarding of a f)rize. That 
same picture can be duplicated by anyone 
who has a view camera and an achromatic 
lens costing perhaps $3. An expensive lens 
is not one of the requirements of photog¬ 
raphy, especially on photos of that nature 
where the subjects are posed. 

Regarding the photo of the 3 deer that 
was awarded a special prize: You said in 
your answer to Mr. Gosney, “There 
are other elements that must be taken into 
account in awarding a prize to a picture 
than the difficulty of getting it.” The 
other elements evidently were not taken 
into account with this photo, as its only 
redeeming feature is that it is a somewhat 
rare subject to get. I will admit that it 
was taken under unfavorable conditions, 
but in a photo^phic contest photographs 
are to be considered and not conditions. 
Detail is entirely lacking. The water, 
shrubbery, rocks, and practically every tree 
have been carefully engraved in by hand. 
That is not a photograph. It is an engrav¬ 
ing. 

The iith winner was a tame goose on 
nest. That is certainly a wonder for a 
prize winner! The nest is made of sticks 
and the bird has a head, but both are so 
much out of focus that they are hardly 
recognizable. 

The most interesting awards of all are 
shown together on page 105 in February 
issue. “Howling Coyote” gets prize 4, 
while **Resting” gets 8. You have said that 
an expensive lens counts for a good deal 
in the awarding of a premium, yet 8th pri*f 
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winner was made with a good lens while 
4th was made with a cheap achromatic, the 
lens not more than $2. You have praised 
the fishing scene because of the great detail 
and sharpness it possessed, yet you have 
given 4th prize to a photo that has no detail 
in any part of it; while “Resting,” which has 
good detail for the subject, gets only 8th. 
A coyote taken at the distance that was 
should show every hair on him, while in 
this photo the outline of the head and ears 
had to be touched up or they would hardly 
have shown. The only part of the picture 
in fecus is a strip of sand about 8 feet 
back of the beast. Why should a tame pet 
coyote, all out of focus, standing against 
a background that shows nothing interest¬ 
ing, be awarded any place at all? The cat 
shown on the May cover and awarded 69th 
place is so far superior to the photo award¬ 
ed 4th that a comparison would be impos¬ 
sible. So much for the past competition. 
Now for the future. 

Can you not award premiums so there 
will be some degree of fairness? 

Why bar professionals from competition ? 
They can not and never could take a bet¬ 
ter photo out of doors than an amateur. 

Photos of nests and eggs should not be 
considered.* Where is there any more 
merit in one of this kind than in a simple 
view of a tree or flower? 

Judge the merits of a picture s a photo¬ 
graph and take into account the difficulty 
of obtaining it, but let the make of lens 
or camera with which it was taken be un¬ 
known to the judges. 

Have professional photographers for 
j udges. Have all photos claimed to be from 
living animals or birds passed on by some¬ 
one who knows something of the subject. 

Do not give prizes to one who sends 
pictures of captive birds as wild ones. As 
soon as a bird becomes a captive it is the 
same as a tame one a d ought not to be 
considered. 

If you will adopt some such lines and 
have everything distinctly understood at 
the start, there will be no cause for dis¬ 
satisfaction. As it is now you are simply 
encouraging the taking of fraudulent 
photographs, by awarding prizes to fake 
pictures and turning down those that arc 
legitimately made. Such a competition 
would be strictly fair in all particulars. 

Charles A. Reed. 


THE WORKROOM. 

Negatives distorted by tilting the camera 
and not having the necessary swing-back 
can be corrected by the following device: 
Instead of making the print by contact, 
make it projection. Put the negative 
into an enlarging camera or any outfit used 
for making bromides. Adjust your image* 


on a piece of white paper or card to the 
size you wish and then swing, or incline 
forward or backward the top of the carrier. 
If the top of the image is too i^rrow, tip it 
backward until the lines are straight; if the 
top is too wide, tip it forward. Always 
have the part of the image which is too 
wide nearer to the lens than the narrower 
parts. After the perpendicular lines have 
been corrected, focus on the center of the 
image, which is about half-way between the 
2 extremes. Then stop the lens down as 
far as the other conditions will permit. 
By using F 32 to F 64 you will get suffi¬ 
cient depth of focus for the most severe 
cases. The so-called gaslight papers are 
too slow for this work, and a bromide 
paper of some kind must be used. It will 
work well with the same developer, but 
may require more bromide. 

To keep prints from curling it is not 
necessary to soak the whole print in a solu¬ 
tion of glycerine in water. This makes 
the paper flabby and less able to resist the 
strain of the film. It is better to apply the 
glycerine solution to the surface of the 
picture. Draw a layer of absorbent cotton 
over the edge of a piece of glass. An old 
4x5 negative will do. Then, over the 
outside of this stretch a piece of muslin 
and slip a rubber band. The strength of 
the glycerine solution depends on the na¬ 
ture of the print, or rather the thickness 
of the gelatine coating; but it is safe to 
begin with one part of glycerine to 3 or 4 
parts of water. This is about a medium 
strength. A few trials will show the 
strength best suited to the paper. If, after 
thorough drying, the prints appear moist 
to the touch, les^ glycerine can be used. 
When, on the other hand, they still show a 
tendency to curl, use a stronger solution. 
Of course, only gelatine papers are suitable 
for this treatment. The prints must be dry 
when treated, and the glycerine solution 
can conveniently be kept in a small tray. 

Those who use amber chimneys, with 
Welsbach burners, in the dark room are 
undoubtedly familiar with the tendency 
these chimneys have to break when they 
are expected to do service. Their diameter 
is too small, they are too short, and the least 
flaw in the mantel will cause them to 
break. For all around usefulness an orange 
or ruby-colored wine bottle, cut off at the 
top and bottom, is much to be preferred. 
It excels in color, diameter, height, dura¬ 
bility, and price. The cutting is simple. 
Wind a cotton string 3 or 4 times around 
the part to be cut, and tie it; Saturate 
the string with either alcohol or kerosene 
and ignite, turning the bottle slowly till 
the flame has become extinguished from 
exhaustion. Dip the bottle perpendicularly 
into a pail of cold water. The instant the 
water reaches the string the bottle will fly 
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apart. After having cut off the top and 
bottom, smooth the edges with a file and 
the chimney is finished. For dry plates, 
this is still too strong a light, and must be 
surmounted by a larger box, the openings 
of which are covered with ruby glass or 
fabric. A similar way of cutting bottles is 
by means of a pointed flame produced by 
a blow-pipe. A small spot is heated and a 
drop of water will start a crack. The 
flame is then applied a little in advance of 
it, and the crack will slowly follow the 
flame. By this method many elaborate de¬ 
signs <;an be produced.—Geo. S. Becker, in 
Western Camera Notes. 


THE COON WAS NOT HARNESSED. 

Oxford, Md. 

Editor Recreation: 

Mr. Homer G. Gosney, in May Recep¬ 
tion, complains because his woodcock pic¬ 
ture did not receive higher consideration 
by the judges in your late photo contest, 
and seems to blame you. He disclaims 
any desire for a higher prize, yet seems 
dissatisfied because he did not get one. I 
am glad to have friend Gosney give an 
honest opinion of my efforts at amateur 
photography, but when his observations 
are false as to matters of fact, I request 
a small space to refute these reflections, 
as many of my friends are regular readers 
of Recreation. ^ 

In criticising the picture “Besieged, Mr. 
Gosney calls attention to a “string, or 
rope,“ which, he claims is tied to the coon s 
collar. That is not true. No string or 
rope hampered the movements of this un¬ 
fortunate raccoon. He was caught with 
coon dogs, the same as any other coon, 
and as shown in the picture, along a shore 
familiar, no doubt, to all his ancestors.^^ If 
the water was not sufficiently “choppy’' to 
meet Mr. Gosney’s ideas, it was the fault 
of the wind and not of the camera. 

I send you by express the negative from 
which the picture “Besieged” was made, 
that you may pass your own judgment as 
to whether the coon was tied and the string 
held by a man on the bank, and whether 
the water effect is not fully shown in the 
development of the plate. 

The scratch on one end of the negative 
was made after exposure and before de¬ 
velopment, in an effort to get the plate out 
of the plate holder with the point of a 
small knife blade. The plate simply stuck 
in the holder and was scratched in the 
effort to pry it out. 

J. E. Tylor. 

I have examined the negative carefully, 
under a powerful glass, and emphatically 
endorse all Mr. Tylor says of it. There is 
no evidence in it of any string having been 


used. There is a scratch in the film which 
was no doubt made with a knife as stated.— 
Editor. 

Mr. Gosney asked your readers to judge 
the 3 pictures. He did not give justice to 
the picture entitled “Besieged.” If the 
coon had been !icld by a rope would afce 
cord stand out straight or would ic be 
slack? This scratch on the photo, for that 
is what it appears to be, is out straight; 

Did you ever approach the nest of a 
woodcock and see it slanting the way Mr. 
Gosney’s picture shows it? His picture 
loo.ks as if he were right up on the bird. 
Would that bird stay there while Mr. Gos¬ 
ney got his camera in order? The birds 
are sensitive about being approached. 

F. A. Greenhawk, Easton, Md. 


SILHOUETTES BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There is a considerable advantage to 
be derived from studying silhouettes which 
is hard to find in the detailed picture. 
If one really wishes to impress the mem¬ 
ory of a friend’s face indelibly on the 
mind a study of the silhouette is a nec^- 
sary preliminary. There we find certain 
characteristics all separated from the con¬ 
fusing details and in the outlines of several 
silhouette poses we secure truths that are 
worth study. 

If only desired for the mere fun of the 
thing photographic silhouettes are cer¬ 
tainly worth anyone’s while and will be 
found easy to make and entertaining. 
I have an album of these pictures on a 
table in the reception room and can always 
depend on it to while away a little time 
in entertaining a caller who may be ac¬ 
quainted with some of the originals of 
my silhouettes. Guessing who’s who is no 
end of fun sometimes, though as a rule 
silhouettes are about as easy to recog¬ 
nize as the best likenesses. The only 
way they may be made doubtful enough 
to guess about is by using odd poses— 
not always a profile or profile groups. 

The best silhouette that can be made 
is made by photography. It is far in ad¬ 
vance of anything that can be cut out of 
black paper, I care not how deft the hand, 
for it IS truer and has far more in it. At¬ 
tempt to cut out a figure from a print 
and then blacken it.. The result will not 
have all those little touches that can not be 
done with scissors, and though good 
it will not compare with a photographic 
silhouette. 

I do not know that I follow the most 
approved means of obtaining my silhou¬ 
ettes, but it does nicely nevertheless and 
I will describe it. 

I simply pose my subject in the window, 
a sunny one, draw the white curtain, ex¬ 
pose a back plate i-io second and develop 
with a developer to which e^ttrft ^Ikati 
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liberally added. That brings up 
the high lights in a wink and leaves my 
subject clear gl^. That is all there is to 
it except to print in Velox portrait, keep 
the whites clean and get a deep black 
tone. 

Estelle G. Melrose, in The Photo-Ameri¬ 
can. 


A BUDGET OF QUERIES, 
give formula for toning bath for 
P. O. P. paper, which does not require 
preliminary washing before toning in gold 
bath, one by which brown to blue-black 
tones can be secured. 

How can chemical or light fog be re¬ 
moved from plates? 

Give formula for intensifier, which will 
intensify shadows, etc., before the high 
lights. 

Please give formula for a good local in¬ 
tensifier. 

Can a rapid rectilinear lens be used as 
a fixed focus lens, either with double com¬ 
bination, or single lens, at different dis¬ 
tances. 

What camera and lens do you regard as 
the best? 

Are gelatine prints, toned in single baths, 
permanent ? 

Are developing papers, toned in single 
baths, permanent? 

J. R. Hoffman, Johnstown, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

^ A formula for gold toning after fix¬ 
ing, appeared several months ago in Rec¬ 
reation in an article on that subject by 
E, W. Newcomb. There is none that re¬ 
quires no preliminary washing and gives 
good results. 

If but trifling, rub with chamois pad, 
wet with alcohol. If strong, use Farmer's 
reducer. 

None is known. 

Dab blue water color paint on the back 
of the negative, where you want local in¬ 
tensifier. Pat it gently with forefinger to 
get it even. 

Yes, if you set it for a certain distance, 
and then make sure to use it for that dis¬ 
tance only. 

The only means of deciding which cam¬ 
era is best, is to study the catalogues care¬ 
fully and see which has the most features 
you require. All are the best. 

Gelatine prints properly toned and well 
washed are permanent, whether single or 
double bath is used. 

Developing papers are also permanent 
if properly fixed and washed.— Editor. 


SNAP SHOTS. 

I often have Velox print out unevenly 
with negatives that make good solio prints. 
What would be a cause? 


How IS a positive obtained from a posi¬ 
tive, as a picture printed in a magazine 
when the printers have only a picture to 
work from? 

Are isochromatic and non-halation plates 
more difficult to develop than the ordinary 
extra rapid plate? 

Is there any better developer for East¬ 
man plates that that put up by the Eastman 
Company ? 

Will printing Velox for 4 or s minutes 
neJp the prints when they develop too slow- 
ly with 3 minutes exposure? 

G. V. Me, Towanda, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

Perhaps you over expose them and the 
prints jump up too quickly. Try shorter 
exposure and longer development. 

By photographing the picture on a 
copper plate and then etching; in other 
words, photo engraving. It is a process 
far beyond the amateur and of no use to 
anyone but those who use it commercially. 

Iso plates are extremely sensitive to red 
*{Kht. They must practically be put in 
the holders in the dark and covered after¬ 
ward, while being developed. Backed 
plates are no more difficult to handle than 
unbacked, providing you use E. W. N. 
backing, advertised in this magazine. 

No. 

Of course. Cut one 4x5 slip into 4 
pieces, expose each a different time on 
same negative, develop all at once, and you 
will learn much.—E ditor. 


Please tell me what pyro powders, ready 
mixed, you prefer; also, what plates you 
recommend, speed considered. 

As per March Recreation, kindly give 
nie formula for toning Velox to a number 
of colors. 

S. A. Coupal, Lebret, Assa. 

ANSWER. 

Eastman's pyro powders, in glass tubes 
and Carbutt's, New York, are among the 
best plates. 

For toning Velox to colors read reply 
to inquiry of Mr. Wm. T. Perry, in this 
issue of Recreation, page 157— Editor. 


I have some film negatives that I pinned 
up to dry on a hardwood table leaf, and 
they took the impression of the grain in 
the wood to such an extent as to show 
the grain in the print, thereby spoiling 
them for good clear photos. What can I 
do to remove this impression from the 
negatives ? 

P, S. Marsten, Medustic, N. B. 

ANSWER. 

Rub vigorously with alcohol.—E ditob, 
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pictures i ^ x 2)4 inches, loads in daylight, has a fine meniscus lens, 
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all the way through. 
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Perfect Picture* ’ 

IF I T ’ S M A D E W I T H A 

c ervtury 

c acmera>. 


HE IS years experience in the scientific con¬ 
struction of Cameras, which are back 
of CENTURYS mean everything to the 
purchaser. More real merit—more new features 
and a higher standard of quality than any 
others without exception. lo different models, 
$9.00 to $90.00. SPECIAL CAMERAS FOR 
SPORTSMEN. Our new catalogue contains 
information of value to every photographer. 
Mailed free upon request. 


Century Camera Co. 

Rochester, New York 

Mention Recreation. 


There is little attention paid here to 
the game law. Pot hunters scour the coun¬ 
try and shoot everything they can hit in 
the shape of game and song birds. Then, 
when snow comes, they take their ferrets 
and bags and get every rabbit that leaves 
a track, in order to sell them for 5 cents 
each. Thus they make good wages for a 
week or so, and when a sportsman goes out 
with dog and gun he is lucky if he can 
start 2 or 3 rabbits. There ought to be a 
law to prohibit the use of ferrets. I ob¬ 
tained over 100 signatures to a petition 
for such a law and sent it to our represen¬ 
tative. He promised to put it through, 
but never did anything in the matter. I 
am going to try it again with our new 
representative next fall, and I want the 
help of the L. A. S. I hope to have 500 
names on the next petition and shall not 
rest until I get them. I also hope the L. 
A. S. will present a bill to prohibit the 
sale of rabbits for at least 5 years; also 
to prohibit the sale of fish taken from 
small inland lakes and streams. When 
spring opens there will, as usual, be a lot 
of hogs violating the law, and if I catch 
one you will hear from me. 

Drooks, Hillsdale, Mich. 


Should like to hear more through Ricufi- 
ATION about the Sidle rifle telescope. 

L. Bailey, Lead City, S. D. 


Your gun and ammunition department is 
especially interesting. Please put in more 
articles about the world-famed 44 calibre. 
To my mind the 44 as a short range big 
game gun is without a rival, being short, 
light, accurate and powerful. As 90 per 
cent of big game killed is at short range, I 
do not see the need of the 3a The use 
of the 30 on game ought to be forbidden 
by law. Many deer are wounded by it, 
only to perish beyond reach of the hunter. 
Possibly there is a legitimate use for the 
weapon in the Far West, but the only way 
to save the deer in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan is to bar the long range, 
game-wounding, 30 caliber rifle. 

W. Mashek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


White tail deer are still abundant at the 
head of Flatwillow creek. So. also, are 
antelope. Between the creek and Lake 
Mason I saw one bunch of 37 and another 
of over 60. Indians hunting wolf pups last 
spring slaughtered many antelope. Farther 
down, on t’ 3 Musselshell, antelope are rare, 
but there are plenty of deer and a few 
mountain sheep. Sage hens and prairie 
chick^s are more than plentiful. The set¬ 
tlers here, with few exceptions, observe the 
law. Newcomers on the Musselshell artf 
of a different class. They arc butchering 
game without mercy. 

Petalama, FUtwillov, 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP IN IDAHO. 

GEO. F. WRIGHT. 


We Started to look up one of Ida¬ 
ho’s lost mines. There are several. 
This one was of the right sort, how¬ 
ever; not the kind where an old and 
dying prospector draws a map on a 
piece of bark, using blood instead of 
ink, and the hero does the rest. The 
story goes, or it does with some, that 
a man by the name of Giles had 
made a stake in the placer mines in 
the early 6o*s, and on his way out he 
ran into a goodsized bunch of Sho¬ 
shone, or Snake, Indians who were 
lianding down to posterity some hair¬ 
lifting tales by means of a paint 
brush and the side of a mountain. 
Giles was thirsting for knowledge or 
a place to hide, but the reds saw him 
first. He put on the boldest face he 
had with him, stepped up to the boss 
painter, cocked his head on one side, 
glanced at the canvas, so to speak, 
and tried to think up a good talk. 
The bucks stood around with war 
clubs at half mast waiting for a ver¬ 
dict; but Giles, though a diplomat, 
after a fashion, got confused. One 
set of scrappers in the picture were 
all cut up camp stove length, and, 
there being no flags, he could not tell 
whether the battle had gone to the 
Nez Perces or the Snakes, and 
whether the picture was a sort of 
monument to a great victory or a 
place for a lot of widowed squaws to 
go and butt their heads against. He 
took no chances, but asked the artist 
where he got his dye stuff. That 
would not fit in some countries, but 


it was a compliment there, as the In¬ 
dians prided themselves on having 
the best and most lasting article in 
paints in that section. They were so 
pleased they gave up the secret. 

“Burned the rocks,” said the boss. 

Giles did not know whether it was 
a joke, or if it was safe to build a 
fire anywhere except on the water; 
but they quickly relieved his mind in 
a manner different from that usually 
meted out to a white man. They 
took him to a place where one of the 
walls of a ledge had peeled off and 
exposed several feet of what he at 
first thought was gold. He began 
looking around to see if Solomon had 
left any of his tools lying about, but 
a closer inspection satisfied him 
it was only copper. He took a few 
pounds, to show he was a sure 
enough prospector, went to Lewiston, 
threw his mountain rig into his cabin, 
and went back East. There he lived 
in good style until one hazy day he 
went up against Wall street with a 4 
flush. 

When he crawled out from under 
the trance he thought of the great 
and glorious West. He hit the trail 
so hard that in a few weeks he was 
back in Idaho and at the cabin de¬ 
serted nearly 30 years before. Lew¬ 
iston was a city and the cabin a 
wreck. The only thing the pack rats 
had left was the old chunk of ore. 
Giles had it essayed, and nearly had a 
fit when he got returns that it was 
about one-eighth gold and the rest 
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copper. Back to the Snake river and 
the picture gallery he flew, but time 
had made many changes. Bushes had 
grown to trees and water spouts had 
harrowed up the country. With his 
failing memory he could only locate 
a few scattered paintings, and the In¬ 
dians were gone, as Chief Joseph, of 
the Nez Perces, had cleaned up the 
Shoshone bucks and sold the squaws 
to the white miners over in the placer 
diggings. Giles is still out there, try¬ 
ing to locate the paint shop. 

We were also trying to find thaj 
or anything else that looked as if it 
would make a mine. We finally ran 
out of meat, and had to take a trip 
up to the snow'. In less than an hour 
we had 2 bighorn rams. That night 
in the cabin, wdiile one of the 
boys was making dough gods and 
broiling a few choice pieces of moun¬ 
tain sheep to fit in several large appe¬ 
tites, the dog, which w^as a cross 
between a set of bunks and some gro¬ 
ceries, thought he heard something 
down in the garden digging up one of 
his caches ,went out to investigate. 
His master followed. They returned 
so rapidly that one w’ent under the 
table and the other over it. It was 
several minutes before we found out 
that the dog had tried to bring a 
cougar into camp alive and had near¬ 
ly succeeded. 

A few days later, while walking 
along the river, I saw a mountain 
sheep standing in a little pool of sun- 
warmed water. I got quite close to 
it before either of us was aware of 
the other^s presence. The animal 
was so low down I concluded she 
had a lamb near and thought the 
warm water had taken the curl out 
of her hairpins, as her horns were 
nearly straight. What interested me 
most was the way she was winking 
her nose, just as a llama in a St. 
Louis zoo once did before it spit a 
wad of chewed grass on to my new 
white shirt and into my eyes. As the 
sheep and I stood facing each other, 
I thought I ought to have one of 


those street car health signs hanging 
to my neck. She was not loaded, 
however, and soon trotted off up hill, 
where a monkey could not go with¬ 
out climbers. 

If any one doubts the sheep story 
I shall be pleased to send him the ad¬ 
dress of an old hunter and Indian 
fighter, who doesn't drink, and who 
says he has seen several such sheep. 
I don't think anyone will doubt his 
word when they learn that he is one 
of the survivors of the 'Dobe Walls 
fight; one of the gallant little band 
that held those mud walls for days 
and days and several nights against 
a stampede of Mexicans, Indians and 
other chopped feed. He had a 
younger brother with him, and to¬ 
gether they were defending a weak 
spot in the dobe, when the allied 
forces rammed a hole in it with a log. 
Anyone who has ever been down in 
that section without a water bottle, 
where everything that is not red hot 
has a hook or a thorn on it, will 
appreciate the log part of this his¬ 
tory. When the hole was made, 
the younger brother was hit by a bul¬ 
let, fired probably by a Mexican with 
his eyes shut. As he fell the elder 
brother just doubled him up and 
stuffed him into the hole, thereby 
stopping the influx of poisoned ar¬ 
rows, copper balls, and sand fleas. At 
that stage of the game the blast of a 
C sharp bugle was heard, and the al¬ 
lied forces started for Mexico. 

After 2 or 3 extra sessions of Con¬ 
gress it was decided in Washington 
that there was trouble in New Mex¬ 
ico. Word was sent out to the com¬ 
mandant of the nearest post, except 
the one the hole had been punched 
with, that he could move, which was 
ridiculous to him, as he had the gout; 
but he sent his able second in com¬ 
mand, and they arrived tired and 
hungry. The human plug was pulled 
out of the wall and both were mended. 
The younger brother is telling for¬ 
tunes for the miners, the elder telling 
lies for the drinks. 



WHERE THE WILD DUCK QUACKS. 

GEORGE MCADAM. 


You may talk about your fishing, 

Where the water boils a-swishing, 

And of going home with nothing but vour 
“fish tales” 

In 

Your 

Sack; 

But for me there’s nothing in it, 

To compare with one sweet minute, 

When, gun in hand, I hear the mallard 
Quack! 

Quack! 

Quack! 

On a joyous autumn morning. 

Out just before its dawning, 

When the throb of nature in your veins, 
leaves 

In your 

Heart 

No lack; 

• 

Down to the water gunning. 

You are hurried into running. 

For up the lake he’s coming, with his 
Quack! 

Quack! 

Quack! 

But he’s there before you’re ready. 

And he’s gone before you’re steady 
Enough to train your fowling-piccc so’s to 
get 

Him in 

Your 

Sack; 


But you needn’t look so sorry; 

Just climb into that dory. 

And get ready for the soiree, of the 
Quack! 

Quack! 

Quack! 

For there’s plenty to be doing, 

While you’re standing ’round a-stewing; 
And the gay and festive duck for fooling 
hunters 
Has 

A 

Knack. 

Your decoys must be just right, 

You must yourself be out of sight, 

And your boat be hidden quite, at the 
Quack! 

Quack! 

Quack! 

Oh, to fool the wary flyer. 

Than which there is none shyer, 

And bring him home, so plump and round, 
enclosed 
Within 

Your 

Sack! 

This is surely recreation. 

And will make a whole vacation 
For the man who’s left vocation for the 
Quack! 

Quack! 

Quack! 


A Hamilton girl who had been very 
clever at college came home the other day 
and said to her mother: “Mother, I’ve 
graduated, but now 1 wish to take up 
psychology, philology, bibli—” 

“Just wait a minute,” said the mother. 
“I have arranged for you a thorough course 
in roastology, boilology. stitchology, darn- 
ology, patchology. and general domestic- 
ology. Now put on your apron and pluck 
that chicken.”—Saxby’s Magazine, 
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A MOOSE QUARTETTE AND A SOLO. 


J. R. KING. 


September 9, 190T, Dr. D. W. Greene of 
Dayton, Ohio, and 1 started for a moose 
hunt in New Brunswick, arriving at Fred- 
erickton the nth. VVe remained there one 
day, buying provisions and necessary foot¬ 
wear. For the benefit of those who have 
not taken a hunting trip in New Bruns¬ 
wick I suggest that they defer buying foot¬ 
wear until they reach Frederickton. We 
received much valuable assistance from Mr. 
R. P. Allen, secretary of the Tourist Asso¬ 
ciation of Frederickton. Those contem¬ 
plating a trip there will find him a valuable 
assistant and thoroughly reliable. 

The afternoon of September 12, we start¬ 
ed for Boistown, arriving at 6 p.m.. 
There we were met by E. W.. and 
B. Norrad, who were to be our 
guides. They took us that evening by wag¬ 
on to Hayesville, 10 miles distant. Early 
the next morning we were ready to start 
for their camps, 30 miles Northwest. From 
Hayesville we went 4 miles by wagon. Then 
everything had to be loaded on a sled and 
hauled the remainder of the way, over a 
fairly good road through an unbroken for¬ 
est. That took us nearly 2 days as we had 
a heavy load. One can go the whole dis¬ 
tance from Hayesville to Norrad’s camp on 
horseback in one day, if preferred.. We 
arrived there Saturday afternoon, the 14th, 
in good shape, rested Sunday, and early 
Monday morning started for Little lake, 3 
miles distant. 

We found well trodden moose paths 
around the lake, but saw no moose, nor 
could we get any response to the horn. At 
noon, while we were eating lunch, a cow 
moose and her calf, a yearling bull, came 
within 50 feet, and after gazing inquiringly 
at us started leisurely away through the 
woods; this owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that the wind was blowing from them to us. 

The remainder of that day and the next 
were spent in diligent search for our game, 
but without avail. Wednesday, the i8th, 
while walking through a thick wood, the 
doctor suddenly came on a fine bull moose, 
but it got out of sight before he could fire. 
The same day I saw a cow and a calf feed¬ 
ing in Twin Sister lake, about 5 miles from 
Little lake. The next day Mr. Ed Norrad 
and I went to Brown lake, 3 miles North¬ 
east of his camp, and a little after sundown 
we saw a bull moose enter the lake on the 
opposite side from us, about half a mile 
away. I tried to work around to get a 
shot, the wind being unfavorable, but the 
hull took fright before I was near enough. 


and hurrying out of the water he disap¬ 
peared in the woods. 

The next morning was all that could be 
asked. A sharp frost during the night and 
not a breath of air to disturb the lake made 
it perfect for calling. We were early at the 
lake, took up our station where we had 
been the night before and called, but got no 
response,. On my suggestion we went to 
the point where we had seen the bull enter 
the lake the night previous, and called. At 
the second call an answer came from across 
the lake and a few moments later his bull- 
ship entered the water and deliberately 
waded toward us, keeping in shoal water. 
That was my first good view of a bull 
moose in his native state. He was a mag¬ 
nificent specimen, with large antlers. His 
bell, as nearly as we could judge, was fully 
18 inches long, as it dragged in the water 
when his body was nearly clear. We had 
ample time to observe all that, which we 
did under a glass, as it took him nearly 20 
minutes to round the end of the lake. 
When about 300 yards distant, he turned 
from us toward the shore, and fearing he had 
our scent, as the wind had started a little 
in his direction, my guide advised me to 
fire. 1 took deliberate aim across a stump, 
behind which I was sitting, and fired. Mr. 
Bull stopped, turned slightly toward us and 
looked surprised to think that anyone 
should dare so rudely to break the solitude 
of his haunts. I tried twice more, taking 
careful aim each time, but he still stood 
unmoved. As I was shooting a 45-90, with 
black powder shells, the smoke was so 
dense I could scarcely see the moose. On 
the third shot I saw the bullet strike the 
water some distance short of the mark. 
I then aimed high and saw the next shot 
strike the water just under his body be¬ 
tween the fore and hind legs. The maga¬ 
zine being empty, I hastily reloaded and 
got in 2 more shots before he reached 
the brush, but without effect. The gun had 
been loaned me through the kindness of 
Mr. William Chestnut of Frederickton, 
and not being familiar with its capacity 
we had expected too much of it. Owing 
to the larger caliber I had taken that gun 
with me in preference to my own, a 30-30 
Winchester with smokeless shells. The 
latter gun, I became satisfied later, is of too 
small a caliber for moose unless one can 
strike a vital spot. 

Had we remained at the place first se¬ 
lected by us in the morning the moose 
must have passed within 50 yards in front 
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of us and would have afforded a most ex¬ 
cellent shot. 

Owing to the unusually warm fall we 
found we were about lo days too early for 
the mating season and could get no an¬ 
swer from the bulls, although we found 
numerous tracks and spoor about the lakes, 
especially Lake Tahoe. 5 miles from our 
main camp, where Mr. Ed Norrad and I 
went September 26th. There were 3 
sharp frosts in the latter part of the month, 
with good effect. The evening of the 30th, 
we got good responses to calls, but could 
not get the moose near enough for a shot, 
although one of our party saw 2 large bulls 
across the lake,. 

The next morning, being too windy for 
good results, we got no answers. The fol¬ 
lowing evening, however, was almost per¬ 
fect. A short time before sundown, a 
large bull answered the horn from about a 
mile distant. He came from the West, 
tearing through the woods, making as 
much noise as a runaway team of horses, 
until within 200 yards, when he suddeniv 
stopped and would not come nearer, de¬ 
spite the seductive notes of the horn and all 
the wiles adopted by Norrad. Much ex¬ 
cited, I waited on the opposite side of a 
small barren for a sight of the moose, but 
the timber completely hid him from view. A 
few moments later we heard a deep grunt 
from the Northwest, followed by the rattle 
of horns heralding the approach of another 
large bull. He came steadily on to the 
edge of the timber 75 yards distant, but it 
was then too dark to see to shoot, even had 
he come out. Almost simultaneously with 
his arrival, came another from the West 
and one fron. the South, and the quartette 
we had near us for nearly an hour, would 
put to shame the famous jubilee singers. 

We determined, as we could not get a 
shot, to get as much fun out of the affair 
as possible, and gradually creeping through 
the hardack brush until we reached a point 
30 yards from the moose, where we were 
screened by a clump of trees, we took up 
our station. Norrad called and grunted 
alternately on the horn, which infuriated 
the animals so that they tore up the ground, 
hooked the bushes and trees and attacked 
one another, bellowing and snorting con¬ 
stantly. The heavy voiced one seemed to 
be monarch of them all, as we could hear 
him chase the others about. He finally at¬ 
tacked a dead pine stub, which we after¬ 
ward found to be over 40 feet long and 
about 8 inches in diameter, with such force 
that it cracked, and finally, with a crash, 
fell to the ground. The bull celebrated the 
event by several bellows of triumph which 
we applauded. This caused them all, ex¬ 
cept the “big voice” to hasten away. He 
started slowly back to the ridge from which 
he had come, grunting in apparent disgust 


at each step, until the sound gradually died 
away in the distance. 

This was a most thrilling experience, 
and alone worth the price of the whole trip. 
After stumbling along through the dark 
nearly an hour we reached our tent, tired 
and hungry. At noon the next day Mr. 
Jim Moone, a camp attache, arrived, bring¬ 
ing me the doctor’s gun, an 8 millometer 
Mannlicher. He told us the doctor had 
killed a large moose at 10 a.m. and a cari¬ 
bou at 5 p.m. the day before with a single 
shot each, and hence his full complement. 

That evening we t(X)k up our stations on 
opposite sides of the lake, and the sec¬ 
ond call was answered by a bull coming 
from the ridge on the VVest side of the 
lake. As the main trail from that ridge 
had several branches when nearing the 
lake, the wisest thing seemed to go to meet 
him, lest he should become confused and 
lose his way. In a short time he made his 
appearance, grunting at each step, and took 
the trail leading nearest the lake. Being so 
screened by firs, it was impossible to get a 
good shot until he had approached within 
40 yards, and then only his flank was vis¬ 
ible between the trees. Almost simultane¬ 
ously with the report of the gun, the bull 
pitched forward, falling on his head, but 
immediately sprang to his feet, facing. The 
ne.xt shot I fired at the middle of his fore¬ 
head, striking about one inch below the 
base of the horns. He fell again and lay 
several seconds as if dead. All at once he 
bounded to his feet, but was still so screen¬ 
ed bv trees that again only his flank was 
visible. The third shot struck just 3 J 4 
inches from the first. He fell again and to 
all appearances was dead. The rest of the 
party then came up, and on turning around 
after greeting them, to point out the moose 
we found he had got up and slipped away 
so quietly he had not been heard. On 
search, he was found standing in a fir 
thicket, 50 yards away, but on our ap¬ 
proach he wheeled and started straight to¬ 
ward the lake. I fired my 30-30, the ball 
striking 4 inches below the back bone and 
passing the entire length of him. That 
seemed only to hasten his speed toward the 
lake, some 75 yards distant. My next shot 
was wild, striking his horns. He had then 
entered the water and he began to swim 
for the opposite shore. By the time we 
reached the edge of the lake he was 125 
yards out, swimming low down, exposing 
only his head. The next shot was fired 
from the Mannlicher and broke his lower 
jaw. That seemed to confuse him so that 
he raised his neck some distance out of the 
water, affording a good target. I fired at 
this mark, the ball striking him about 8 
inches back of the left ear, and coming out 
at the base of the right ear. That settled 
him, and he sank head downward ip IQ 
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feet of water, his head resting on the bot¬ 
tom, his hind parts just visible. 

We proceeded at once to make a raft by 
cutting som- dry pine trees and lashing 
them together with ropes. Mr. Norrad and 
Mr. Moone succeeded in towing the moose 
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near shore, when he grounded. They im¬ 
mediately abandoned the raft, jumped into 
the ice-cold water up to their arms, and 
hauled him near enough to attach a rope 
to his horns, when the 3 of us finally suc¬ 
ceeded in hauling him near the bank. 'Phe 
raft was then brought alongside and by 
means of .skids, ropes and handspikes, we 
landed him high and dry. 

I was highly elated. Mr. Norrad, who 
has had much experience, said the moose 
was one of the largest, if not the largest, 
he had ever seen. Three experienced per¬ 
sons estimated the weight of the moose at 
1800 pounds. On examination, we found 
that both of the shots in the flank had 


passed entirely through the body, and that 
either of them would have instantly killed 
or disabled any ordinary animal. The shot 
in the forehead had penetrated one-half 
inch just at the base of the horns and the 
bullet had crumbled as fine as shot, part of 
it being melted in the skull. It had not, 
however, gone through the skull, which at 
that point was over one inch thick and as 
hard as ivory. 

Judging from what the guides tell me 
and by my experience I feel sure that had 
I depended on my 30-30 the result might 
have been different. While I regard the 30- 
30 as a hard shooter, it does not, in my 
opinion, carry sufficient lead to give a par¬ 
alyzing shock to so large an animal as a 
moose, especially during the mating season, 
when they seem to possess abnormal vital- 
ity. 

The next day I returned to the main 
pmp, leaving the guide and 2 men to bring 
in the trophies. On my arrival there, mu¬ 
tual felicitations were exchanged between 
the doctor and me. I learned that he and 
his guide. Benniah Norrad, had seen 6 bulls 
and one cow 3 miles Southwest of the 
main camp, the same day that the doctor 
shot his moose. Judging from the number 
seen and heard during our stay and from 
the signs about the various lakes, there 
were nearly 100 moose within a radius of 8 
miles from* our main camp. 

Mr. Norrad is well equipped with 2 good 
log camps and will build 2 more the com¬ 
ing summer. These outside camps are 
readily reached by good trails from the 
main one. from which provisions, etc., 
can be taken by a one horse sleigh to the 
outside camps. Mr. Norrad’s territory is 
leased from the actual owners of the land, 
and is easily reached from Boistown. I 
can not speak too highly of the Norrad 
brothers. They are .scrupulously honest, 
strictly temperate, industrious worker.s, and 
thoroughly qualified for tfieir position as 
guides. 

At the camp we left Graf von Armin, an 
attache of the German legation at Wash¬ 
ington. After a day’s rest, we started on 
our return home, w'ell pleased with our 
success. 


Church—I see a California man who 
raises Belgian hares claims to have one as 
large as a voting cow. 

Gotham—I never could believe any of 
those hare-raising stories.—Yonkers States¬ 
man. 
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PLATEAU WILDCAT. 

ALLAN BROOKS. 


This handsome lynx, named in honor of 
the energetic assistant chief of the Biolog¬ 
ical Survey, is found from Arizona North 
to Southern British Columbia, but is con¬ 
fined to the semi-arid portions of the 
Rocky mountain region and West to the 
Eastern slopes of the Cascades. I have 
not heard of it farther North than Shus- 
wap lake. It certainly does not occur in 
the Cariboo district to the Northward. 


pencils of hair on the ears are fairly well 
developed, reaching a length of inch. 

In haoits. the plateau wildcat species re¬ 
sembles other species, being rarely seen 
even in districts where it is common, doing 
nearly all its hunting at night, though I 
once observed one hunting Spcrmophilcs at 
noon of a summer’s day. This wildcat 
seems much easier to trap than its Pacific 
coast relative, fasciatus, and. like that ani- 
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Throughout the Northern portion of its 
range it frequents the brush and heavily 
timbered bottoms, rarely ascending into 
the mountains, though occasionally it can 
be trapped in the same localities as its 
larger relative, the Canada lynx. In col¬ 
oration it is not unlike that animal, but 
always possesses the black barring of the 
legs and spotting of the lower parts, 
though in a much less degree than the 
other wildcats pf North America. The 


mal, and all others of the same family, it 
will not fight when trapped. Only occa¬ 
sionally will one be found with enough 
pluck to defend itself when being dis¬ 
patched. 

Unlike most of the cat tribe, this soe- 
cies is generally excessively fat. The 
weight of an ordinary adult will range 
from 15 to 20 pounds, a large old male 
weighing 25 pounds. The iris is light red¬ 
dish hazel, with a rouiidiah pupiL 


Mr. D. Speptic—My dear, I wish you’d 
prepare something occasionally to tempt 
my appetite. 

His Wife—The idea! Why, you haven’t 
any appetite to tempt.—Catholic Standard. 
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A MOOSE HUNT IN NORTHERN MAINE. 


A. HEDGES. 


That section of country lying in Aroos¬ 
took county, bounded on the South by the 
Bangor & Aroostook railroad, on the East 
and West by the Caribou and Ashland 
branch of the same line, and on the North 
by the Ashland and Caribou wagon road, 
contains as many moose and deer as any 
section of the same size in Maine. Its 
leading advantages are: Its proximity to 
the railroad, which makes it possible to be¬ 
come comfortably settled in camp within 
24 hours after leaving Boston; and its many 
waterways, making it easy to boat large 
game out to the settlements. Good guides 
can be hired at any of the railroad towns 
at reasonable rates. Those not wishing to 
rough it can obtain good board in those 
towns, many of which are within a few 
hours’ tramp of excellent deer hunting, with 
even the chance of running across a stray 
moose. Grouse can be found in most lo¬ 
calities throughout that section. 

Although it is a moose country, I had 
failed to bring a moose to bag after. 2 sea¬ 
sons of careful hunting. I always returned 
with my full quota of deer, but that failed 
to satisfy me. I wanted moose and noth¬ 
ing but a moose would or could fill the bill. 
If ever a country owed a fellow a moose, 
that one certainly did me. I had worked, 
tramped and paddled enough to earn at 
least a small one. When the time drew 
near for the third attempt I anxiously 
awaited the date set for our departure to 
again take up the trail. The evening of 
November 8 found Mert. my hunting 
companion, and me abroad the Bangor Ex¬ 
press from Boston, our destination beinsr 
Masardis, a small town on the Ashland 
Branch of the B. and A. The following 
noon we were met at the station by our 
guide, Clarence, and a drive of 5 miles 
took us to his comfortable house. 

While getting our outfit ready for the 
morrow’s hunt, we planned to give the 
country to the Eastward a careful scour¬ 
ing, and if that failed to show us moose 
or their fresh sign we were to go on to 
Clarence’s camp at the head of Black 
Water brook. 

We saved Clarence the trouble of calling 
us in the morning, and were soon ready for 
our hunt. In crossing the field in front of 
the house we saw 2 deer at the farther 
side, quietly eying us. They received a 
fusilade, with the result of breaking a 


fore leg of the doe. Leaving Mert to fol¬ 
low her, the guide and I made for a strip 
of burned land at the foot of Squaw Pan 
lake. 

On entering the burn, we ran across 
fresh tracks of a large bull moose. By 
the signs we concluded he was feeding 
slowly, and unless frightened must be near. 
The wind being favorable we separated, 
Clarence following the track, which 
led along the edge of the burn, and I keep¬ 
ing abreast along the slope of the ridge. 
We had not gone far when my companion 
motioned me to join him. As I came up 
he pointed to the tracks of 3 other moose 
crossing the trail we were following. 
Again separating, we cautiously advanced 
as before, keeping a sharp lookout anead. 
In a few minutes I heard the report of the 
guide’s rifle. I turned in time to see 3 
large bulls running ahead. A fourth was 
standing in a clump of ash, 40 yards away, 
and showing by his actions that he was 
badly wounded. Leaving Clarence to take 
care of that one, I tried to get a shot at 
the 3 others. Just as I singled out the 
largest he swung to the left and made for 
the top of the ridge. By taking that course 
he brought a small thicket between us. I 
sprinted through the bushes and on coming 
out saw the moose standing broadside and 
looking in my direction, with only 170 yards 
of clear ground separating us. 

There was the chance of a lifetime. I 
carefully brought the ivory bead to bear 
just back of the shoulder ar ’ grasping the 
rifle in a still firmer hand, held my breath 
and fired. I saw the dust and hair fly as 
the bullet struck in the right place. Has¬ 
tily working a cartridge into the chamber 
I again fired at the shoulder. That shot 
brought him to his knees; he faltered - a 
second, then fell over on his side, dead. 

Clarence having finished his bull now 
made his appearance and after a silent 
hand shake we compared notes. We 
dressed our , rizes and returned to the 
house, where we found Mert, who had not 
succeeded in overtaking his wounded doe. 
We intended to haul the moose out the fol¬ 
lowing morning, but a heavy fall of snow 
prevented our doing so until the third day. 
Because of the deep snow and a crust which 
made still hunting an impossibility we 
brought nothing to bag in the remainder of 
our 2 weeks’ stay. 


Some things are not what they seam; 
tailors, for instance. 
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THE MONARCHS BATTLE CRY. 


R. T. L. 


A Streak of soft light in the Eastern sky 
Proclaimed the coming of another day; 
And ere the hilltops gleamed with sunshine 
bright, 

The birds took up again their happy lay. 

Among the hills reposed a placid lake, 

A little cottage on its wooded shore; 

And when the sun the cabin windows kissed. 
An honest hunter stood without the door. 

While gazing on this pleasant, peaceful 
scene. 

His memory took him to anotner place 
Where, mid the city’s turmoil, strife and 
din. 

The people strove in gain’s mad. wearing 
race. 

But hark! across the wateis of the lake 
There comes a sound which stirs the 
hunter’s blood! 

It echoes clearly now from shore to shore. 
Then dies away within the distant wood. 

All rangers of the forest know that sound— 
The call to battle of the forest king; 

And as the hunter stands with mind intent, 
He hears once more that call to combat 
ring! 

The hunter turns with eager,noiseless tread. 
And steps within the little cabin door; 


But soon appears, with trusty rifle grasped. 
And glides along the path which skirts 
the shore. 

He halts at last among the forest trees. 

And from some birchen bark a trumpet 
makes. 

Now quick the answering battle cry rings 
forth. 

And o’er the rippling waves an echo wakes. 

At first no answer greets his list’ning ear. 

Then clear, above the sighing of the trees. 
In swelling cadence comes again the sound 
Across the limpid waters on the breeze. 

With keen suspense, and rifle held in poise, 
He waits the coming moose—that noble 
game 

Which oft, in woodland glades in regions 
wild. 

Has made for huntsmen long enduring 
fame. 

With ponderous tread, and mighty head 
upraised. 

The monarch of the woods comes into 
view. 

The rifle cracks! The warrior’s days are 
o’er! 

He reels and falls, his valiant heart 
pierced through. 
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AN ADIRONDACK LAKER. 

H. R. BARNARD. 


Buoy fishing for lake trout during sum¬ 
mer in the Adirondacks seems the most 
successful method of taking this wary fish. 
Trolling is often tried, but on the whole 
is unsatisfactory. The guides of that sec¬ 
tion do not approve of buoy fishing. They 
think too many trout are taken that way, 
and I presume some catches have been 
made which warrant that feeling; but no 
true sportsman would carry it to excess 
even if he had the chance. 

While camping with a small party a 
year ago I had occasion to try various 
methods of fishing, but was unsuccessful 
in trolling with a spinner and in 
drifting with a minnow. As a last resort 
a buoy was anchored and baited faithfully 
twice a day with cut-up chuts, suckers, 
sunfish and frogs, and not until the third 
day w^as it fished. Three trout averaging 
3 pounds were taken in as many minutes, 
and then the fish failed to respond. 

Day after day the buoy was fished and 
then baited and each person of our party 
tried his luck without success. Those 3 
lakers had deluded u& with a promise of 
good luck, but as it turned out we had to 
be content with bacon and flapjacks, al¬ 
though we occasionally caught a small 
brook trout. 

The only thing that made me and another 
of the party persevere at the buoy was the 
fact that about every other day one or the 
other would have a good bite; but for some 
reason wx were unable to hook a fish. My 
companion gave it up as a bad job. so I 
was left alone. Twice a day I was at the 
buoy. Earlv in the morning and often from 
2 until 6 at night I would sit, determined 
to catch a laker. 

One afternoon, out unusually early be¬ 
cause of a bite the preceding day. I set 3 
lines from the boat, which, I presume, some 
w’ill say was a highly unsportsmanlike pro¬ 
ceeding. In addition to this I held my’ 
rod in my hand and settled down patiently. 

About 4 o’clock I had a bite on a hand 
line at the other end of the boat. Hastily 
scrambling for it. I gave a quick jerk and 
hooked. I began pulling in eagerly when 
all the lines started running out and I 
soon realized* my fish had wound himself 
around all of them. Naturally. I got rat¬ 
tled in the general mix-up and lost my fish. 

My lines were badly tangled, but I got 


my rod line out all right and resumed 
fishing. Soon another pull put my tip 
under water. I had this one, but he made 
known his intention of heading for the 
buoy rope. In order to check him I grasped 
my line and started hauling him in hand 
over hand. He was coming pretty fast and 
in my imagination I saw him lying in the 
bottom of the boat, his spots gleaming in 
the sun. He shot up into the air, unhooked 
himself and fell into the boat—a monster 
sucker with flaps on his mouth an inch 
wide. When I brought him in 2 of the 
party saw him and gave me the laugh, but 
we cut off his head and palmed him off on 
the third as a brown trout. 

I caught several nice lakers that week,* 
but during the last of mv stay succeeded 
in getting one to be proud of. 

Early one morning I was fishing at the 
buoy with my rod and an Automatic com¬ 
bination reel, which I got through Recrea-: 
TioN. In my opinion it lays over them all. 

When my bait was on liottom or several 
inches above I had about 6 feet of. line left 
on my reel. Hardly anticipating a^bite 
that morning I was thinking of going in 
when a fish struck and carried off tfij 
slack in a flash. Being taken unaware3 
I felt my line grow taut. My lip went 
under and my little finger pressed the 
brake just in time. Three feet was pulled 
from a tight spring, the boat swung around 
and the fish was checked. The last pull 
brought me to my feet and I certainly 
thought I had a 30-pounder. 

Then ensued those glorious moments all 
anglers love, when the spring responds to 
each lunge and as quickly gathers your ad¬ 
vantage. Back and forth I played him 
until my arms ached with the strain, but 
he w'as slowly losing ground. I checked 
hard his every lunge, knowing both rod 
and line were unbreakable when properly 
handled. At last I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him. From 10 feet beneath the sur¬ 
face he came up steadily, thoroughly played 
out. The strain had been too great for 
him. Then he lay on the surface, slowly 
rolling himself in the line. Carefully put¬ 
ting my fineers under his gills with an 
effort I laid him in the boat. As it proved 
later he weighed 10 pounds. I soon put 
him out of his misery by breaking his neck, 
let out a whoop and pulled anchor. 


“Do you believe in heredity?” 

“Certainly; I know a barber who has 
3 little shavers.”—Exchange. 
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THE LITTLE SINGER’S TRAGIC DEATH. 
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A TINY TRAGEDY. 


L. C. 

The first faint light of early dawn was 
stealing through the tree tops which 
fringed the Eastern horizon as I arranged 
myself behind an apology for a blind, 
which consisted of a few sticks of drift¬ 
wood and some willow bushes. Ducks were 
not plentiful in those waters, but during 
April there were occasional flocks passing 
from lake to lake and, as several had been 
seen within the preceding few days, I decid¬ 
ed to try my luck with them that morning. 
The place where I sat commanded the con¬ 
necting channel between 2 portions of a 
lake. It w'as the best obtainable position, 
for the birds in flying up or down the lake 
invariably passed through this narrow 
space, which was bordered by alder bushes 
and willows. From this point I could 
reach any bird passing between me and the 
opposite shore. 

Nature gradually awakened about me at 
the kiss of the rising sun. A flock of black¬ 
birds called cheerily as they passed 
Northward, their glossy plumage covered 
with a metallic sheen by the glancing rays 
of light. A muskrat stole from its lair and 
swam boldly around the corner among the 
willow sprouts. Hardly a breath of air 
was stirring, and there was just enough 
motion of the water to cause a gentle but 
constant lap, lap, against the stony bank. 

An hour passed and not a duck. I 
leaned over the blind and peeped down the 
full length of the wooded shore. Ah! 
What is that? Mere black specks, one, 2 , 
3 , 5 of them, headed my way. I braced 
my feet firmly against a stone and broke 
off a twig which had been scratching my 
cheek. Still they came, steady as clock¬ 
work, stretched in a perfect line, the leader 
well in advance. My gun w'as opened 
nervously and the shells examined. All 
right; 3*4 drams of powder and 
ounces of No. 4 shot. They were black 
ducks and coming directly up the channel. 
The tip of my gun covered the leader and 
was quickly advanced, straight on a line 
with his neck and 3 feet ahead of him. 

Bang!—Bang!— 

The first falls. Hurrah! The second 
shot also took effect and the bird last in the 
line flopped helplessly on its side in the 
water. Another double and they were go¬ 
ing like the wind, too. One dropped with¬ 
out a struggle. 

As I pushed the old scow from beneath 
the bushes the 3 remaining ducks were 
just disappearing in the blue distance far 
up the lake. I picked up the birds and 
paddRd back to the blind well satisfied 
with myself and my little SyWdse gup. 


Quiet reigned once more. The only re¬ 
maining signs of the exciting moments just 
past were the birds lying at my side and 
a faint odor of burnt powder which lingered 
around my gun. 

Directly opposite me on the other shore 
a clump of pussy willows nodded to and 
fro, and as I sat watching the stretch of 
blue w'ater, first to the North and then to 
the South, I was suddenly attracted toward 
those willows by an exquisite burst of 
melody. On the very topmost branch a 
little song sparrow was perched, his head 
held back, and his whole strength thrown 
into the rendering of the song, so small in 
itself and yet so clear and sweet that I fell 
quite in love with the sober-colored little 
singer and became so deeply engrossed in 
watching him that I was completely taken 
by surprise when 2 more black ducks 
swept into view nearly opposite the blind. 
With a jerk my gun came to my shoulder, 
but as the report awakened the echoes I 
saw that in following the ducks my gun 
had been brought tq bear on the pussy wil¬ 
lows, and my friend had fallen from sight. 
The ducks were gone, but 2 or 3 tiny 
feathers floated up from the willows, tell¬ 
ing of the tragedy of the little singer’s 
death. 

I paddled the old scow out again, crossed 
the channel, and after a short search found 
him lying still, his bill opened, and drops 
of blood trickling out, as though he had 
died in the midst of a song. One shot 
had struck him in the side. The very 
stillness seemed sad as I again took my 
seat behind the blind, wrapped the sparrow 
carefully in my handkerchief and put him 
in my hunting coat. 

A duck was coming, a solitary old fel¬ 
low, and he looked as big as a goose. I 
was ready that time and waited patiently 
until he came opposite. 

Bang! Bang! 

He -was hit hard, but up, up, he flew, 50, 
100, yes, 200, feet, and then his strength 
gave away. Those untiring wings, which 
had carried him back and forth from the 
cool waters of New England to the sunny 
rivers of the South, could soar no farther; 
his head drooped and straight into the 
lake he fell, dead. He was marked and 
colored beautifully and as I held him up 
with the others I felt well paid for the 
time spent in the blind; though sad at the 
thought of the little fellow in my pocket. 

I trudged across the hills toward home 
with a growing appetite for dinner and a 
keen appreciation of the possibilities of ob* 
taining a good one from my game bag. 
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RECREATION. 


As I sit at my desk writing and look up 
at the mallard drake and the little spar¬ 
row beside him in the cabinet, the vision 
of that spring morning comes before me, 


and again I see the quiet lake, the nodding^ 
willows and wooded hills; but above all 
there floats a dear, sweet song, now hushed 
in the sadness of a little tragedy. 


THE SICK MAN’S REQUEST. 

A. L. VERMILVA. 


Take me back toward the sunset, to the 
mountains of the West, 

Where all nature, sweetly smiling, breathes 
of quietude and rest. 

Let me see again the foothills, let me hear 
the coyote call. 

When the Western day is dying and the 
shades of evening fall. 

For the city’s clamor hurts me, and the 
thick air of the street 

Sweeping in my open window chokes me 
with its dust and heat; 

And I think and dream of summers in the 
days of long ago. 

Till my heart is torn with longing for the 
scenes 1 used to know. 


Then I see a line of wagons crawling 
slowly o’er the plain. 

Hear the shouting of the drivers, hear the 
maidens’ songs again; 

And the camp beside the river, when the 
sun was going down. 

Wakens fond and pleasant mem'ries long 
forgotten in the town. 

Slow the journey o’er the prairie, wdth the 
hot sun overhead, 

Still tow^ard the land of promise hour by 
hour the pathway led: 

Every day fresh wonders opened, every 
mile brought something new, 

And our weariness quick vanished when 
the mountains came in view\ 


Take me back toward the sunset, to the 
mountains of the West, 

Where all nature, sweetly smiling, breathes 
of quietude and rest. 

Let me see again the foothills, let me hear 
the coyote call. 

When the western day is dying and the 
shades of evening fall. 


“Beg pardon,” said the long haired 
visitor, "but is there a literary club around 
here anywhere?” 

“\’es,” replied the editor, significantly, 
as he reached under his desk, ‘’Are you a 
literary man?”—Catholic Standard. 



SOME HUNTING DAYS. 


HOWARD CARL. 


The deer hunting season would open 
August 1st and as peaches would not be 
ripe until about the 7th there would be a 
week in which I could hunt, so I deter¬ 
mined to spend the time in that way. 

I lived about 3 miles from the hunting 
ground, which necessitated my getting up 
at 3 a.m. in order to be there by day¬ 
light. I had been out several times with¬ 
out seeing game of any kind, or even a 
track, when one morning as I came up 
over the top of a ridge, I saw a coyote 
trotting along in the trail about 100 yards 
away. 

I whistled as I threw the gun to my 
shoulder, and as the brute stopped I pulled 
the trigger. I miscalculated a little and 
the bullet struck just in front of him. 
I threw in another cartridge and fired for 
a point where the trail entered the head of 
the can3'on. The bullet and the coyote got 
there about the same time, and by the dust 
that was raised 1 thought I had him; but 
no, I soon saw him making tracks far down 
the canyon. 

In a big brush patch at the bottom of the 
ridge I shot the heads off 2 bush rabbits 
and went home. I \yas thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted with deer hunting and gave it up a 
while. 

It was September 20th before the last of 
the peaches and prunes were gathered. 
There were still i days of open season 
left, so one morning I picked up my 32-20 
rifle, and with a lunch in my pocket started 
out. I had determined to make a day of 
it that time, hunt in a new country, and 
hunt until I found tracks at least. 

The sun was well up when I got to the 
top of the ridge. As I was walking slowly 
along I heard a rustling in the leaves, and 
at the end of a patch of sage brush, I saw 
another covote trotting up the trail. I 
held just ahead of him and fired, but did 
not know anything about a sharp turn in 
the trail around a big rock. The bullet 
went singing off the rock, and the coyote 
wheeled like a flash and ran. 

He went through a little clump of tim¬ 
ber and came out about 75 )rards below me, 
broadside on. He had not seen me at all. 
Pop! Pop! Pop! went the little 32 and 
the coyote again disappeared around a 
friendly curve. I had gauged his speed 
well, as every shot went directly over his 
back, but I had not held low enough. 

I had not gone far after my adventure 
with the covote before I saw a few deer 
tracks. I followed the trail, which led me 
down into the canyon and up the opposite 


ridge. I had climbed about half way up, 
when I saw, on the ridge I had just left, 
4 deer. Hoping to get near them I crawled 
into a small gulch, and down that to the 
big canyon, taking care to keep the deer 
between me and the wind. Then I began 
the ascent of the ridge. 

I got where I thought the deer ought 
to be, but could not see them until one 
saw me. He made a few jumps and 
stopped to look. I aimed just back of the 
shoulder and fired. As he started to run 
I saw his tail flop and I knew I had hit. I 
fired again and he jumped into the brush 
and disappeared. I heard a great rustling 
in the brush and hurried around the end to 
catch the other deer as they came out. 
They did not come, so I went back through 
the cover. 

I had not gone far before I saw a deer 
in a little clear place about 75 yards away. 
I immediately fired and he started to run. 
I saw he would give me a chance for an¬ 
other shot as he passed through a small, 
clear place and I covered the opening. As 
he appeared I fired and down he went. 

I went back into the brush to see if I 
had killed the first one I shot at As I did 
not find him I returned and dressed my 
deer. 

After doing that I concluded I would 
have a drink before starting home, and as 
I was going through the brush again I 
found deer number one in a heap by the 
side of a log. 

That was more than I had bargained for. 
Talk about Friday being an unlucky day 
and 13 an unlucky number! That was Fri¬ 
day and I had left home with just 13 cart¬ 
ridges. 

I dressed the deer and carried it where 
the other one was. They were both year¬ 
lings and weighed about 75 pounds apiece. 
I put one over each shoulder and started, 
but I soon found that would not work, so 
I hung one deer in a tree and toted the 
other. As I had to carry him down 
one ridge and over another I was almost 
exhausted when I got him where I could 
reach him with the buggy. 

I did not want to leave the other 
deer, nor did I want to go after him 
alone, so I went to town that evening and 
related my story to a friend. He immedi¬ 
ately picked up his gun. climbed into the 
buggy and went home with me. We were 
out by 3 a.m.. and by daylight were on the 
ridge. As I had had plenty of shooting I 
let my friend go ahead. When we reached 
a point about 600 yards from where I had 
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hung my deer we saw a big buck about 2CX) 
yards away. Bert fired, but shot too high, 
and the buck never moved; another quick 
shot, which fell short, and our buck left 
for parts unknown. 

The following week I went out several 
times, seeing fresh tracks, but no deer. I 
determined to quit hunting for the season, 

but one morning a neighbor, Frank C-, 

came with a buggy to take me hunting. I 
did not like to disappoint him, so I 
went with him. It was after sunrise 
when we drove into the mouth of the 
canyon where we intended to hunt. Agree¬ 
ing to meet at a certain place, we un¬ 
hitched the horse and started, Frank tak¬ 
ing one side of the canyon and I the other. 
I soon saw tracks and followed them until 
I found they were taking me high on the 
ridge and. away from the place where we 
were to meet, so I struck around through 
the timber on the side of the ridge. I final¬ 
ly got near the place where we were to 
meet, but the point was so steep I could 
not get down. After spending some time 
looking across the canyon, in the hope of 
seeing Frank, I decided to go back to 
where I had left the tracks. 

As I was going slowly along, a spike 
buck jumped up in a patch of sage brush. 
I could just see his head and the top of 
his back. 1 fired quickly and overshot 


him. He jumped over the top ofnhe brushy 
but as he did so 1 fired again and knew I 
hit him that time. 

He ran into a small ravine full of brush, 
which led into a large brush patch. I stood 
a few minutes, thinking he or another 
deer might start over the top of the ridge, 
but as none appeared I went into the brush 
where I had seen the deer disappear. Not 
finding him I waited some time on the hill¬ 
side and finally saw my buck going out at 
the lower end. Pop! pop! pop! and he 
stopped. 

When I cut his throat hardly a drop of 
blood flowed, but when I dressed him I 
found him full of blood inside. My sec¬ 
ond bullet had entered back of the ribs, 
ranged forward, broken 2 ribs on the other 
side and passed out. Of the other 3 shots, 
2 had taken effect; one on each side of the 
back bone on the top of the rump. I packed 
him down to the buggy and waited for 
Frank, who soon came along. 

He had seen a deer but it was nearly 
700 yards away, and by the time he got 
around there the animal had gone. 

There were a few more days of open 
season left, but as I had killed the limit 
I did not go out again. I have the big 
buck listed for next year, but I want to try 
him with something that has more shock¬ 
ing power than a 32-20; a Savage will do. 
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ADIRONDACK GUIDES. 


THOMAS 

To one familiar with the guides and 
hunters of the West the famous Adiron¬ 
dack guides are both a surprise and a disap¬ 
pointment. Last summer 1 wandered about 
the Adirondack woods and lakes from 
July until November and made the guides 
a study. 

These men became famous through the 
writings of prominent litterateurs who have 
visited the North Woods. A person may 
be eminent in the professional world with¬ 
out being able to distinguish between good 
guides and poor ones. The transition from 
the routine of city life to the freedom and 
pleasures of the wilderness is delightful, 
to say the least; and those who experience 
that change are too apt to lavish on man 
the thanks due to nature.. Such books as 
“Little Rivers,” “Camping in the Adiron- 
dacks” and “Brown Studies.” are but a few 
of the delightful and charming volumes 
which have been written about camp life in 
the picturesque Saranac, Tupper, Placid or 
Ampersand regions. Those books have ex¬ 
alted the guides, and, it seems to me, un¬ 
justly so, because only a few of the older 
woodsmen are of the types described in 
them. The fishermen and camp laborers 
who hang about Adirondack hotels and vil¬ 
lages fall far below the ideal ascribed to 
them in books. 

Unquestionably, camp life to day is totally 
different from that of 20 years ago. Then 
the tourist came with his fishing and 
hunting outfit and was met by the same 
guide who had served him for years. Con¬ 
trast a season now in the Adirondacks with 
the good old time to which I refer. A city 
man coming here to. spend a few weeks or 
a month, must bring 5 or 6 trunks. The 
social gaieties in which he must participate 
are, of course, not on so large a scale as 
those of the city. Nevertheless, either 
he or the members of his family must at¬ 
tend parties and receptions, be well posted 
in golf and tennis and, incidentally, take an 
interest in amateur theatricals. Occasion¬ 
ally, he may vary the monotony by taking 
a short row on the lake. The guides of 
the leading hotels receive $4 a day ju.st as 
they used to 20 years ago. but they have 
practically nothing to do. If the visitor 
decides to go on the lake, he starts at 9 or 
10 a. m. and returns for dinner. Even if 
he takes a lunch with him, he is back by 3 
or 4 in the afternoon. Not only does he 
pay the guide’s wages, but when he leaves 
the hotel he gives the guide a tip according 
to the dimensions of his pocketbook or his 
generosity. As a natural result, the guides 
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are spoiled. As no one wants to visit the 
real wilderness and forego the luxury and 
social pleasures of the hotels, so the guides 
of to-day know only the lakes, rivers and 
short carries over well traveled roads from 
one hotel to another. Outside of these 
beaten paths they know nothing. 

This is well enough for those who would 
rather play golf than catch trout or shoot 
deer; but I contend this does not warrant 
the application of the term guide to men 
who are really camp laborers. These men 
would starve if called on to do guiding in 
the Rocky mountains. 

Upper and Lower Saranac lakes are sur¬ 
rounded by camps, some of which cost up¬ 
wards of $100,000. Scarcely one cost less 
than $10,000. The guides procure supplies 
from the lake steamer or at the railroad 
station, take care of the children, go for 
the mail and do menial services. Years 
ago it was common for a party of guides 
and sportsmen to make the trip to Platts¬ 
burgh down the Saranac river, a distance 
of nearly 100 miles. From Lower Saranac 
to the head waters of the Hudson, or 
through the Fulton Chain, or North to the 
St. Lawrence were also favorite excursions. 
One or 2 trips to Fulton Chain were made 
last year, but no one went down the 
Saranac. 

Amusing stories of the greed and incom¬ 
petence of some guides are told by the old 
timers who winter in Saranac village. 

A wealthy w'oman living at a hotel on 
Upper Saranac desired to buy a coach 
horse to use in Boston. Why she voiced 
her desire in the presence of 2 or 3 guides, 
and what led her to think she could find 
blooded stock in the woods, passes my com¬ 
prehension. Two of the guides went to 
Saranac village and bought an ordinary 
plug for $40. They put in 2 or 3 days 
brushing and polishing his coat, gave him 
certain stimulants and led him to the hotel. 
The woman paid them $175 for the re¬ 
juvenated skate. 

There are but few angle worms pro¬ 
curable on Upper Saranac. The crew of 
the little steamboat employ a boy at the 
South end of the lake to dig bait as re¬ 
quired. They pay him 10 cents a can. Mr. 
Blank, of Washington, is a wealthy man. 
He has a number of children and occasion¬ 
ally they amuse themselves by catching 
perch from the hotel dock. He told a guide 
to keep the youngsters supplied with bait. 
Two months later a bill was handed him 
for 20 cans of worms at 50 cents a can. 
“Great Scott,” be, “I made my money 
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by hard work, and when a boy I would 
have been glad to get 5 cents a can for 
worms. It seems to me the price has gone 
up.” 

“Yes.” replied the guide, who had a repu¬ 
tation for wit: “the price has gone up but 
the worms have gone down.” 

I have even heard of guides selling deer 
which their employers had shot. An old 
timer living near Bloomingdale told me 
a story bearing on this subject. He was 
employed by a New Yorker to go deer 
hunting. They were out several times, but 
saw no game. Finally, the sportsman suc¬ 
ceeded in shooting a good sized buck 
through the stomach. Of course, the deer 
ran and left but a small trail of blood. 
The guide told his employer it would not 


be best to follow the deer; if left alone, it 
would probably die and they could get it 
in the morning, whereas if followed it 
might run miles. The man had had 
previous e.xperience with guides, and said: 

“Oh, no you don't. Not on your life! 
If I don’t trail that deer to-night you will 
get him and sell him before I come in the 
morning.” 

The guide raged; at first to no purpose. 
Finally he prevailed on the man to trust 
him. They returned to Bloomingdale. and 
spent the nieht. In the morning they vis¬ 
ited the scene of the shooting and found 
the buck, dead. The sportsman made an 
apology; but he afterward said he would 
have wagered that the deer would not be 
there. 
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SALMON FISHING ON CHARLESTON LAKE. 


One of the most picturesque lakes in 
Canada is Charleston lake, 17 miles from 
the imaginary line dividing New York 
State from the Province of Ontario, at 
Brockville. Mr. B. Loverin, the genial 
owner of the houseboat Lah-ne-o-tah, and 
a member of the Reporter Hunt club, 
promised the club a good time with the 
salmon* as soon as the ice went out, and 
accordingly April 28 was appointed for 
the members to meet at the houseboat. 
Five of us left Brockville at 3.30 p.m., by 
the Brockville & Westport Railway, and 
reached the lake at 5.30. There we were 
met by our host, who gave us a hearty wel¬ 
come and announced everything in readi¬ 
ness for the salmon. 

In the morning lots were drawn for 
positions in the boats. Mine fell to the 
boat with Byron Loverein, a son of our 
host, and a member of our club, and my 
brother Adolph, while the ^ther boat held 
Messrs. Charles Stagg, Leonard Cossitt and 
George Beecher. We got an early start 
and soon had 4 lines in the water. We 
were not out of sight of the houseboat 
when a shout from the other boat an¬ 
nounced the first strike. These salmon 
never give up until landed, and after a 
good fight the anglers brought in a beau¬ 
tiful 8-pounder. Hardly had they landed 
their fish when my brotner got strike and 
reeled in a 6-pound salmon. Getting 
among the islands, of which there are 123 
in the lake, we lost sight of the other 
boat until noon, when we returned to the 
houseboat and found our friends already 
in. with 5 splendid salmon while we had 
but 3. These salmon weighed 3 to 9 
pounds each. 

After noon we again started out. in dif¬ 
ferent directions, but as the wind had in¬ 
creased, and was blowing from the South, 
causing quite a ‘^ea, it was difficult to keep 
out in the open water. We kept closer to 
the shores and did not have as good luck 
as in the morning, getting only one salmon 
leach, of about 5 pounds. On our return 
jCharlie Stagg related an e.xperience they 
had with black bass. While fishing among 
the islands they ran into a school of these 
fish and as fast as they could put out their 
lines 8 small month black bass were 
hooked, none weighing less than 4 pounds. 
As this was in the close season the bass 

♦The mentioned fish is probably Atlantic salmon, 
Salmo solar .— Editor. 
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were carefully returned to the water; still 
it gave us an inkling of what sport wc 
might expect with the bass after June 15. 

The next day the wind continued strong. 
Byron Loverin decided to remain in camp 
and repair some of the havoc the storm of 
the week before had wrought on his float¬ 
ing boathouse, and my brother elected to 
remain with him. so wc had but 2 men 
in each boat. Just as we were ready to 
leave the houseboat Messrs. Ross and Os¬ 
born, of Brockville, rowed up and exhibit¬ 
ed a fine 11-pound salmon they had landed 
off the high rocks a few minutes before. 
Wc had hardly passed the first point of 
land, Derbyshire Point, when we hooked 
and landed a 5-pounder. Wc soon lost 
sight of the other boat and decided to go 
Southeast, under the high bluff shore, to 
be somewhat protected from tne wind, and 
to remain until late in the afternoon. At 
12 o’clock wc landed at a cold spring, ate 
our lunch, then climbed the high cliffs on 
Crawford’s Point, at the mouth of Leeder’s 
creek, where we had a.» excellent view of 
the lake for miles in all directions. On 
our return we had 3 and the others 4 sal¬ 
mon. 

After supper we strolled over to Cedar 
Park, to arrange for a rig to take us to the 
station in the morning. While we were 
there Mr. R. B. Reading, of Lambertville, 
N. J., cane in witn 6 salmon weighing 
respectively 3J/2, 4, 8VL 9, n and 12 pounds. 
The crowning event of the dry was when 
Mr. Osborn came in with a salmon tipping 
the scales at exactly 14 pounds. These 
are not extraordinary catches for Charles¬ 
ton lake, as the weather was not favorable, 
either day. The limit according to our 
fish and game laws is 5 almon per rod per 
day, and none of the boats reached their 
limit. 

It is impossible to describe the beauties 
of Charleston lake. It is about 8 miles in 
length and one-half mile to Wi miles in 
width. There are few shoals and no 
marshes. The water runs to 300 feet in 
depth, and is e.xceedingly clear, being fed by 
many springs. The lake contains 123 is¬ 
lands, on many of which are fine summer 
cottages owned by Americans and Cana¬ 
dians. The shores v^ary from grassy slopes 
to high rocky bluffs rising almost perpen¬ 
dicularly 50 to 200 feet. There is first class 
hotel accommodation, and there are plenty 
of good guides or oarsmen to look after 
visiting sportsmen. 





A REAL FISH STORY. 
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A BEAR AND A BATH. 


W. H. WRIGHT. 


The story of a buffalo hunt in Recrea¬ 
tion reminds me, in some ways, of a hunt 
I had at one time which resulted in the 
death of my first grizzly. Not that I had 
anything but the bear to fight, as the major 
did, but I had to take to a stream for 
safe keeping until the excitement blew 
over. 

For several years I had hunted and killed 
deer and black bear, with such success 
lhat I was anxious to try my hand at some¬ 
thing larger, and one summer I fixed up a 
trip for the hills with that object in view. 
For some weeks I camped around through 
the hills looking for something that would 
suit my taste, until I had soent most of the 
summer, had traveled the Bitter Roots 
from West to East and had started on the 
home stretch. I then thought if 1 could not 
get a grizzly, I would at least have an elk; 
so I switched from the part of the country 
I was in, followed a long ridge running 
West, and at last made camp in a bottom 
beside a large stream, which ran swift and 
cold from the snow banks in the mountains 
to the North and East. At the point of a long 
open ridge coming in from the North and 
West, were 15 or 20 acres of open bottom, 
and on the river bank was a spring all cut 
and dug out by deer and elk that used it 
as a lick. I made up my mind to get an 
elk there. Around the spring and along 
the river bank grew small brush. 3 or more 
feet high, and lying in this brush, 50 or 75 
feet from the spring, was an old log. There 
was no standing tree of any size within a 
quarter of a mile of the spring, so I 
selected a position behind the log. 
1 went to the spring early, grubbed 
out some of the brush with my 
knife, fixed up a comfortable place to sit 
or lie, and made everything ready for the 
killing. The gun I was using was an old 
model 44 Winchester, with which I had had 
some trouble in other hunts, but I could 
put the slugs where I wished them when it 
did work, so I kept hanging on to the old 
thing. The extractor had become so badly 
worn that I always had to put my thumb 
on it and bear down to bring the shell out. 
Sometimes when I was on the verge of 
the ague, I forgot to do that, and then I 
had trouble. The extractor not only failed 
to throw out the shell, but it brought up 
another cartridge, and as there was no 
place for it the old gun was useless for the 
time being. 

The river bank along through the bottom 
was 3 or 4 feet high, and the water had 
washed away the loose earth for some dis¬ 


tance underneath the bushes along the 
bank, leaving the roots hanging down into 
the water. It was a warm day in Septem¬ 
ber, and I left camo without any coat, 
thinking it would be warm enough until 
I should get my elk, or as late as I could 
see to shoot. I did not know much about 
game using licks then, or 1 should have 
known that they do not go to licks every 
day at that time of year. I have found out 
all these things now, and know enough to 
take a coat with me when I go to watch 
for game. 

I commenced the watch, and until the 
sun got low I was not uncomfortable. 
Later 1 became chilly and soon my 
teeth began to chatter. I looked at my 
watch and gave that elk just 5 minutes 
more to show up. It was nearly sundown, 
and 1 was getting to a point where I would 
not stop much longer for all the elk in 
the country. I raised up to take on^ more 
look at that point of the ridge where the 
main trail led to the spring. After looking 
the hill all over I could see nothing, and 
was feeling blue, when on glancing up 
stream and to my right I saw an old griz¬ 
zly coming around the point of brush 
125 yards away. My teeth quit chattering 
at once. I dropped down behind the log, 
as the bear was coming my way and I 
wanted him close before I opened up on 
him. He was my first grizzly. After al¬ 
lowing him what seemed a long time to get 
to the spring, and as I could net hear any¬ 
thing of him, I raised my head and 
peeped over the brush. He had evidently 
been stopping to think matters over, for 
just as I looked he dropped his head and 
started my way ac^aiq- He was within 
75 yards and 1 thought he could not get 
away from me. as I could get in several 
shots before he could get out of reach; 
so rising. I aimed to put a slug between his 
neck and the point of his shoulder. 

At the crack of the gun that old bear 
made one bound into the air, gave a bawl 
like that of an overgrown calf, and started 
at a lively gait for my bunch of brush. I 
had not figured on that. However, I did 
not feel disappointed for it would give me 
time for more shots, and I could see that 
the grizzly hide would be mine. Bringing 
the lever forward for another cartridge I 
yanked it back, and lo! I had forgotten to 
thumb the cussed thing! There I was, 
with not a tree in sight, with a useless 
gun in my hand and a wounded grizzly 
coming my way! I did not feel so anxious 
just then for him to get up close so I would 
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be sure of him. It looked as if other hide 
than the bear’s would be decorating land¬ 
scapes. 

I looked the situation over, threw the 
gun, and made for the river. In about 2 
jumps I went over the bank. As I struck 
the water I saw where it had washed out 
the soil. Catching a root 1 drew myself, 
close under the bank and waited for the 
bear to come in after me, thinking when 
he jumped he would not see me. That 
would give me a chance to get out and 
recover my gun and possibly reach a tree. 
Gee, whiz! The water was cold. I had 
to lie down in order to keep under the 
bank; and I was nearly frozen before I 
took to the water. I had to hang to the 
roots to keep from washing down stream. 
The water made such a noise that 1 could 
not hear the bear and I did not dare look 
up for fear he was watching for me. 
Ihere was nothing to do but wait for some¬ 
thing to happen. 

After what seemed half an hour, but 
which, I suppose, was about 2 minutes. I 
tried to crawl up stream a short distance, 
and then look to see what had become of 
Mr. Bear. The water made so much noise 
against my neck, that I thought the bear 
would be sure to hear me. so I gave up 
that idea and commenced to back down 
stream. That worked better, as going with 
the current I made no noise. When 30 or 
40 yards down stream, I raised up part 
way, and worked some of the ice water 


out of my clothes. Then I crawled out 
into the brush and listened for the bear; 
but not hearing anything. I proceeded to 
scrape out some more water Then I quiet¬ 
ly raised up so 1 could look over the brush 
but could see notliing of bruin, so I crawled 
along toward the log. where I had left my 
gun. I have made many sneaks for game, 
but never with more forethought than I 
made that one. I reached the log and 
scarcely dared breathe for about 5 minutes. 
Then I began to look for my gun and in 
my haste to give the bear all the land there 
was between him and the river I had 
thrown it on the opposite side of the log ! 

I raised up on my knees, and as the 
bear did not charge me. I screwed up niy 
courage and stood up. There lay that 
blooming grizzly, within 30 feet of the log, 
dead! I had taken my bath for nothing, 
but 1 wasted no regrets, for I think the 
situation would have induced almost any'- 
one to take a bath, even if the ice had to be 
broken to do it. 

I told the fellow at camp that in crossing 
the river I fell in. As camp was on the 
opposite side of the river from the lick. I 
got off without his knowing I had been 
mixed up in any way. Besides. I told him 
that grizzlies were as eas} to kill as black 
bears; that it only took one shot to kill this 
one. 'J'hat was my last hunt with the old 
gun which had long outlived its usefulness. 

1 bought a new Winchester as soon as 
possible. 


TO A MIGRATORY FOWL. 


A. D. NICHOLS. 


High in the ethereal dome of darkest night. 
While quiet earth is wrappeu in pleasant 
dreams, 

You take your steady, swift, instinctive 
flight 

Toward the Southland’s vales and reedy 

streams. 


Pursued by blizzards from the Northland’s 
peaks, 

By spectres of a coast ice-bound and 
drear— 

Before you. sunny fields and singing creeks. 
And rest upon the water still and clear. 


Blest fowl! when life with sorrows is beset, 
Oh that we mortals, too, could wing our 
way 

To lands of peace and rest, and there 
forget 

The sorrows of our cheerless Northern 
day. 



HUNTING QUAILS AND FINDING COONS. 

E. M. DORSEY. 


Various coon stories in recent numbers of 
Recre-\tion have recalled vividly to my 
mind an experience in Boone county, Mis¬ 
souri, in 1872. 

Our party left the farmhouse, where we 
had been quartered over night that we 
might be early on the shooting ground, at 
4 o'clock one November morning. We were 
equipped with shot guns, several pointers 
and setters followed us, and we purposed 
shooting quails if we could hnd any. 

Before going far we discovered that our 
force had been augmented by a volunteer in 
the shape of a venerable and sleepy looking 
long eared hound of giant frame. His 
name, as we learned later, was Sing, and 
he was the dearest possession and constant 
companion of the youngest scion of the 
household we had just left. We wasted 
much good argument in trying to convince 
Sing that a hound could but be de trop 
in the company of bird dogs and bird hun¬ 
ters. A resort to sticks and stones proved 
equally futile. We must have succeeded, 
however, in wounding Sing's pride, and he 
evidently decided to show us that he was 
worth a whole bunch of bird dogs. 

He dashed off into the brush and before 
we had fairly resumed our march, was 
heard giving tongue in lively fashion. Ap¬ 
parently he had treed .something. Then the 
crowd, of course, had to go to see what 
that old fool dog had found. 

At the scene of action. Sing was doing 
stunts around an old dead oak. The tree 
was about 5 feet in diameter. At 30 feet 
from the ground it parted into 3 great limbs, 
all broken off at 10 or 15 feet from the 
trunk. One of the party insisted he had 
seen, as we came up, a coon go into the end 
of one of those branches. It was so dark 
at the time that we inclined to question the 
statement. That made trouble. The of¬ 
fended individual swore he would not go 
another step until his veracity had been 
demonstrated. Finally one of the boys was 
sent to the farmhouse for axes. All the 
while old Sing was dancing about the tree 
like a crazy Indian, yelping incessantly. 

When the messenger returned, with him 
came the old man of the farm and his 2 
sons, tall, spare, longlegged chaps, each tot¬ 
ing an ax. After a good look at the tree, 
the farmer .struck his ax into a log, sat 
down beside it and drawlec 

‘‘We-e- 11 , Sing sez ther’s coons up thar, 
an' ril bet my Sunday clothes thar is, but 
I don’t feel no call to tackle that air dry 
snag. I ain’t lookin’ fer hard labor.” 

The deadlock was broken by Rube, the 
proud owner of Sing, who discovered a tall 
young red oak a few yards higher up the 


hill. Instantly he formed a plan of attack. 
The young tree was felled, and dropped into 
the forks of the snag. Then Rube peeled 
off his jacket and shinned up the red oak 
of the dead tree. The first branch he exam¬ 
ined was solid to the core. On reaching the 
end of the second he gave a whoop of tri¬ 
umph. 

“Ther’s a hole here big enough to hold a 
carload o’ coons,” he cried; “But they’re 
way down an’ we’ll have to smoke ’em out. 

Close examination revealed a thin place 
in the trunk, near the ground. A few blows 
with an ax opened it up, and a smudge fire 
was started in the hole. 

Rube mounted to the top of the branch 
and hung there, one foot resting on a knot 
and one leg hooked over the limb. Every 
little while he would draw himself up, look 
down the hole and yell, “More fire ! More 
fire I” 

It was then broad light, and all eyes were, 
of course, fixed on Rube and his perform¬ 
ances. Presently 2 heads appeared simul¬ 
taneously above the hole in the branch, 
Rube's and a coon’s. As the latter braced 
himself for a saving rush. Rube dropped 
back, hanging by his legs and left arm. The 
coon emerged, snarling defiance, and in¬ 
stantly received amidship an upper cut from 
Rube’s right fist, that sent the poor beast 
flying into the air. Rube had on a great 
dirt-colored felt hat with a wide, drooping 
brim. Before the poor coon had fairly start¬ 
ed on his flight groundward, Rube had 
clapped that hat over the hole in the limb 
and was yelling: 

“Thar he comes! Go fer him. Sing, go 
^r him ! Sing’s got him ! Sing’s got him! 
Far’well. Mr. Coon!” 

Sing de.spatched the coon even as his mas¬ 
ter spoke, and looking upward, howled for 
more. Look out below!” cried Rube, lift¬ 
ing his hat from the hole as one would raise 
the lid of a teapot. Out boiled another 
coon, received a body blow and sped swiftly 
to Sing’s welcoming jaws. Again Rube on 
his airy perch chanted the death song. 

“Sing’s got him! Sing’s get him! Far’¬ 
well. Mr. Coon!” 

This performance continued until 5 coons 
had been despatched by the wireless method 
to Sing’s mouth, and thence to their long 
exhausted the population of 
the hole and though Sing velped his desire 
for further employment, his work and his 
m^t^er’s song of victory came to an end. 

The crowd enjoyed the affair immensely, 
vowed it knocked quail shooting silly. 
Ihereafter thev often called on Rube and 
iMiig to furnish sport. They did not re- 
nuire them to give bonds for faithful per¬ 
formance of contract, either, 



DEER HUNTING IN ARKANSAS. 


F. M. HOUDLETTE. 


In a hotel in Arkansas I chanced to meet 
5 hunters who were lamenting their inabil¬ 
ity to find game in quantity to suit them. 
I offered to supply a camp outfit and take 
them to ground where I could show them 
3 deer a day for a month. If I failed to 
do so, I agreed to pay the expenses of the 
trip; but if game was as plentiful as I said, 
they were to pay all expenses and give me 
$50 for my services. The bargain was soon 
made. I telegraphed Tom, my partner, to 
meet me on the down train the next morn¬ 
ing. Then I got my things ready and had 
them taken to the station. 

In the morning we all boarded the train 
with a wagonload of duffle and my favorite 
dogs. Dynamite and Stranger. At 4 p.m. 
we were set down at Walnut Lake, Arkan¬ 
sas, and hired a wagon and span of mules 
with which to complete our journey. We 
drove 15 miles that night and pitched a tem¬ 
porary camp. A little before daylight. Tom 
and I got breakfast and awoke our board¬ 
ers. By sunrise we were again on the road, 
and it was late in the evening when we 
reached our hunting ground. 

Tom and I spent the next day in prepar¬ 
ing our camp for the winter, as he and I. 
at least, were billed to stay until spring. 
Our boarders went out early. About noon 
they returned, tired to death. They said 
they had not seen a thing, not even a squir¬ 
rel. They had, of course, moved so fast 
and so noisily that everything ahead of them 
had been driven to cover. I tried to tell 
them this, but they would not listen, and 
even hinted that they thought all the game 
of the region was in my eye. 

Finally I said I could go out at 4 p.m., 
kill game enough to last us a month and be 
back in camp by dark.' They jeered at this; 
and to convince them, I started out, with 
Dynamite at my heels, I went South toward 


Bear lake, purposing to hunt in the switch 
cane around it. When I had gone about a 
mile I noticed fresh sign and stopped to 
watch. Signaling Dynamite to lie down, 
I walked 50 yards from him and stationed 
myself beside a large tree. 

In a few minutes I saw 3 does and a 6- 
point buck feeding about 300 yards awa>. 
The wind was favorable and I determined 
to stalk those deer. As most deer hunters 
know, when a deer is feeding he will never 
raise his head without first shaking his tail; 
nor will he lower his head without another 
flirt of his appendage. Before the buck 
looked up I had moved 4 steps and put a 
big tree between us. In that way. watching 
my chance when the buck’s head w^as down, 
I got 100 yards nearer. The rest of the dis¬ 
tance was over open ground, yet by careful 
crawling I gained another 100 yards. Then 
lying flat, I got my Savage to my shoulder 
and put a bullet through the buck’s heart. 

The does ran a few yards and stopped; 2 
side by side and broadside to me. I had 
been told that a Savage would shoot 
through almost anything. I took careful aim 
at the 2 does and fired. Then, without wait¬ 
ing to see the effect of my shot, I fired again 
at the third doe and dropped her. Of the 2 
- does standing together, the one nearest me 
fell in her tracks; the other ran 40 or 50 
yards before falling. 

I had arranged with Tom to come 
out with the mules if he heard any shooting, 
and before long he made his appearance. 
We packed the 4 deer to camp, and the 
amazement of our boarders was laughable. 
Thereafter they were willing to admit that 
they did not know all about hun|ing. They 
sta5'ed with us 2 months and soon learned 
to find game for themselves. Tom and I 
remained in camp after they left, and put 
in our time trapping. 





HUNTING WOLVES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA. 


ARTHUR L. ANDERSON. 


Wolves and coyotes have again descend¬ 
ed on the fold in Nebraska. Scarcity of 
feed on the Western ranges and conse¬ 
quent diminution of the herds and flocks, 
together with the increasing warfare that 
has been waged against them, have driven 
these outlaws of the genius cams nearer to 
civilization the past winter than they have 
come in many years. At one time coyotes 
were as abun^nt in Nebraska as prairie 
dogs and jack rabbits; but with the reces¬ 
sion of the frontier they also receded and 
were nigh disappeared. 

Whatever the cause wolves and coyotes 
are again plentiful in that State. Farm¬ 
ers do not relish this propinquity, and 
have taken active steps to induce the in¬ 
truders to retire. 

Ordinary methods of dealing with the 
pests have proved inefficient. The offer of 
bounty has served but to induce the un¬ 
scrupulous to breed wolves for the pur¬ 
pose of selling their scalps to the public. 
A few years ago a bunch of enterprising 
cowpunchers gathered up hundreds of 
wolf scalps in Montana and Wyoming and 
shipped them to Eastern Nebraska and 
Western Iowa, where several counties 
were nearly bankrupt before the fraud 
was discovered. 

Such things tended to discourage the 
practice of paying bounties and left it in¬ 
cumbent on the farmers and stock raisers 
to fight the wolves themselves. What was 
a popular sport in the early days of the 
State has been revived, and grand wolf 
drives are being carried on in counties 
where they have not been known in many 
years. 

One of the most primitive methods of 
hunting was the formation of a cordon of 
men around a specified area, who gradu¬ 
ally drove to a common center all animals 
caught within the slowly narrowing circle. 
This practice was followed before 
the first dog ceased to be a wolf. 
When the Nebraska farmers decide on a 
wolf drive notice is given to all residing 
within the area to be beaten over, usually 
a space about 20 miles square. Every able 


bodied man and boy joins the hunt, for the 
fun of the thing is ample repayment to 
anyone with a drop of red blood in his 
veins. Captains are chosen to control the 
sides; always 4, for the territory is marked 
in a square, and the beaters approach along 
its 4 sides. Ample precaution is taken to 
secure the safety of all concerned from 
anything but unavoidable accidents. No 
fire arms save shot guns are allowed; rifles 
and revolvers being too dangerous. In 
some cases ev^n the shot gun is tabooed, 
the killing being done with clubs. 

On the day appointed the sides set out. 
The captains agree as to the points where 
the columns shall converge, the aides are 
instructed in their duties and the hunt be¬ 
gins in earnest. Slowly, steadily the lines 
move toward the place of meeting, which 
is of necessity an open meadow or field, 
driving everything before them. As the 
area is cut smaller and smaller the alarm 
of the enclosed animals becomes frantic ter¬ 
ror. Prairie chickens, quails and other game 
birds, rabbits and the like, flee in wild dis¬ 
may from the approach of the human 
walls; while the wolves, seeming to realize 
the trap in which they are caught, dash 
back and forth in search of shelter or a 
place to escape. 

Those that try to break through the cor¬ 
don are shot as they run. Around each of 
the 4 sides stands a solid wall of men and 
boys armed with every weapon with which 
a wolf may be killed, and yet which is not 
essentially dangerous to the users or their 
companions. Here the dogs are brought in 
play. These are generally strong hounds, 
who can easily cope with a wolf in open 
fight. When the dogs are set to work the 
wolves are in the extremity of fear or of 
desperation. Some rush wildly to one side 
or the other of the square that has caught 
them, only to be shot. Others are pulled 
down by the dogs. No matter whether 
they fly or fight, death is their portion. 
Sundown of the aay of the wolf drive finds 
the farmer homeward bound, rejoicing that 
a dozen to 20 more of his 4-footed foes 
have died. 


“Fifty dollars for such a little dog!*’ ex¬ 
claimed the possible buyer. “It doesn’t 
weigh over 4 pounds.” 

“I know, mister,” said the dog dealer; 
“but I’m not offering it to you as sausage.” 
—Judge. 



THE OLD DRUMMIN’ LOG. 


BRAD L. HUBERT. 


Many autumns now have vanished since my 
brother 1 im and I, 

While a-milkin’ in the mornin’, jest as day 
was drawin’ nigh, 

Heard a bit of pleasant music kinder floatin' 
through the fog; 

’Twas the boomin' of a pa’tridge on a well 
known drummin' log. 

Quick we left the tiresome milkin’, skippin’ 
quickly from the stall; 

Softly stole into the kitchen, took the 
musket from the wall; 

Then we hustled oflF like Injuns on a light 
and stealthy jog, 

Down toward the cheerin' music wafted 
from the drummin' log. 

On all fours we went a-creepin' fer a dozen 
rod er more, 

Gettin' thistles in our fingers, an’ our 
breeches badly tore; 

But we slid along with caution, through 
the damp and through the fog, 

Fer we heard the steady boomin' cornin' 
from the drummin' log. 


Then we did some cautious peekin' through 
a clump of little trees; 

Gee! there set our feathered drummer, jest 
as perky as you please; 

So we shoved the faithful musket 'cross a 
hummock in the bog, 

Allers keepin’ of our optics glued upon the 
drummin’ log. 

Glancin’ straight along the barrel, brother 
took a careful sight. 

While we almost quit a-breathen' lest the 
bird should take a flight; 

Then the shooter pressed the trigger, all 
his faculties agog, 

An' the smoke went rollin' forward to'rd 
the big old drummin’ log. 

With our hearts jest fairly bumpin', off we 
started on a run 

To pick up our splendid pa’tridge, never 
stoppin’ for the gun— 

Jumpin’ Jinks! what disappointment! all 
our bright hopes slipped a cog; 

’Twas a knot that we had peppered on that 
cussed drummin’ log. 

Then the pa’tridge jest up an' flew. 



TAKING A SUN BATH. 


AMATiyg f>HOTO W. MU 









MUSKRAT TRAPPING. 


J. A. J 

When the trapping grounds arc of con¬ 
siderable extent and game is plentiful, musk¬ 
rat trapping can be done most profitably 
by 2 men working together. 

Several years ago 1 joined forces with 
a veteran trapper known as Shepp; it be¬ 
ing our intention to “skin the river,” 
as Shepp termed it, and then haul our 
boats and .luggage to the lakes in our 
vicinity, moving from one to another 
as gams grew scarce. At that time 
there was no law regulating the taking ot 
fur animals and we usually began rat trap 
ping October 15. As we intended driv¬ 
ing to and from our traps each day. no 
camp equipage was required. We had only 
to repaint our boats and color our traps to 
hide their accumulations of rust. The lat¬ 
ter we did by boiling them in a dye made 
from walnut shucks or soft maple bark. 
The traps are placed in the liquor after ii 
has acquired a dark color and each lot 
of traps is boiled 15 or 20 minutes or 
until they are blackened. New traps will 
not take the color until they have been 
used a week or so to rust them. 

Shepp and I owned over too traps be¬ 
tween us, and as most of them were old, 
many repairs had. to be made. I'hen, when 
we had cut a quantitv of stakes having 
prongs at the top, we were ready for bus¬ 
iness. 

We were each to take one shore in set¬ 
ting the traps. The South shore, which I 
was to follow, presented a low, sandy 
stretch at first, with no grass or material 
to attract rats. As Shepp’s side was ex¬ 
actly the reverse I paddled along slowly, 
watching his shrewd methods. The first 
sign noticed was a quantity of droppings 
which had been deposited on a half-sub¬ 
merged log. Shepp produced his hatchet 
and chopped a notch under water and just 
below the sign, large enough to contain 
the trap when set. He was careful not to 
knock off or disturb the sign. The notch 
was cut so deep that the trap when set 
would be barely under water; the chain 
was stapled to the log, no stake being re¬ 
quired. 

“The rat was there last night,” said 
Shepp; “you see the top deposit haint 
dried a bit. If he had stopped coming, the 
sign would all be dry.” 

A few rods farther on, a log showed 
much sign, but it lay so high a water sec 
could not be made. Shepp is always look¬ 
ing for just such perplexities and is pre¬ 
pared for them. A notch w'as choppecl as 
before at the point .showing most sign and 
lightly covered with dry, short, broken June 


grass, which was sprinkled with water to 
prevent its being blown away. In all cases 
the trap must be covered by water or 
grass or nothing can be caught in it. 

We then cams to high, grassy banks 
where rats had been climbing and digging 
up vegetable matter. 

“Now, most likely one rat did all that 
work,” .said my companion. “They ain’t 
more’n a pair of ’em anyway; so I pick 
out the places showin’ the most diggin an’ 
set to ’ehi. A feller not so well posted 
would set a half dozen for cue rat an’ 
soon have all his traps out fer mighty little 
purpose.” 

Here the traps were set at the foot of 
the scratch signs, bedded to set level and 
at the same time be barelj^ under water, 
and the chain was staked full length in 
deep water to insure the rat’s drowning be¬ 
fore ii could twist off a foot. 

Before many traps were set out we came 
to a large bay filled with a rank growth of 
flags and reeds and containing several 
houses on which the rats had recently been 
w01 king. a‘ indicated by material that was 
still wet. One side of a house is always 
of a gradual slope. 'I hat is the roadway 
traveled by the rats in carrying up material 
for coii.^iruction and repairs. In the fall 
the trap should always be set at the 
foot of the slope and bedded level. If the 
water is shallow it should be deepened by 
the paddle, to insure drowning. 

We found several feed beds, floating 
masses of chewed flags and grasses, built 
by the rats to sit on while feeding on flag 
roots and other food. Traps were set on 
those and bedded by parting the material 
until they were submerged. The water was 
deep and the longest stakes were used. 
Some well traveled runways led off among 
the reeds and grass, and traps were set in 
a few of the most promising ones wheie 
they met deep water. 

A stretch of wild rice was .seen where 
cuttings and signs were numerous. The 
water, however, was so shallow that to 
have set would have insured the loss by 
foot amputation of every rat caught, as 
no excavating could be done there, the bot¬ 
tom being hard. There Shepp used an in¬ 
vention of his own. Out from shore, where 
the water was 3 or 4 feet deep, he lopped 
down enough grass to form the semblance 
of a bed, and on that a trap was set with 
the water just covering it. Six or more 
of these artificial beds were made, 3 or 4 
rods apart. 

“There! that’ll ketch every rat and they’ll 
git drownd?d, too,” said Shepp. 
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We noticed a number of burrows deep 
under water where the banks were high. 
They were set to by lowering a trap into 
the entrance. Shepp explained that the trap 
must not be pushed into the burrow, as U 
would probably be sprung without catching 
the rat; nor set too far from the entrance, 
lest the result be the same. 

Said he: “Settin’ jest at the entrance the 
rat’ll git caught when he dives down to 
enter; or if he’s cornin’ out he’ll git caught 
by a hind foot or his tail when he raises.” 

When animals have had a rest of 6 or 
7 months the first night’s trapping takes 
them unawares, as the following morning 
proved. We set 65 traps, which yielded 34 
rats, and 6 more contained feet of others 
that had twisted up in grass and reeds. 

After trapping as much of the river as 
lay within easy reach, we pulled for the 
lakes. There the methods pursued were 
the same as in the river, except that trap¬ 
ping was confined to houses, feed beds, 
runways, and floating bogs. There were 
no burrows or logs to trap. 

One large lake was so low and miry that 
we could not trap it, though it seemed 
alive with rats. There were perhaps 200 
houses on its margin. When winter came 
and the ice was safe, we determined to 
trap those houses. In winter trapping the 
house is cut open with a hatchet, no larger 
an opening being made than necessary, for 
the frost must be kept out or the diving 
hole will freeze. When the diving hole 
does not go down from the nest too ab¬ 
ruptly, a water set should be made. If 
the descent is perpendicular and the nest 
is the only place to set the trap, it may 
be set there and covered with cattail down. 
The stake is placed in the diving hole so 
that the rat may drown. The opening 
cut must be carefully filled to exclude the 
frost, and if there is snow the plug should 
be banked with it. When traps in houses 
are not disturbed within 2 days it may 
be concluded that the occupants have all 
been caught or driven away. 

When spring came we again launched our 
boats on the river. The signs were then 
almost entirely confined to logs, snacrs, and 


scratch signs in the banks. Each was trap¬ 
ping on his own account and ^ Shepp made 
the larger catch until I note<l his spring 
tactics. After making a log set he placed 
a large handful of grass on the log above 
the trap, and wet the grass to keep it in 
place. I asked an explanation of this pro¬ 
cedure and Shepp said, “Rats notice 
everything unusual in spring more’n 
any other time. After the rat that made 
the reg’lar sign has been caught the females 
will be drawn by the grass sign an’ caught 
when they climb on the log. Then they’s 
lots of stragglers travelin' in spring that 
a wad of grass’ll be the means of getherin* 
in if a trap is doin’ duty.” 

Grass was placed on the bank above the 
traps when setting at scratch signs, and 
after the first night’s trapping, when there 
is plenty of bait, muskrat flesh or the in¬ 
testines are posted on a forked stick over 
the water, a foot from the trap when set¬ 
ting at scratch signs, or are pinned down 
on the bank just above the trap. This bait 
lures rats to the trap by its appearance and 
scent and many a traveler is thus taken 
that would otherwise swim past. Burrows 
are usually filled with rubbist in spring 
and are so little used that the trapper 
neglects them. 

The most vexing thing is the rise and 
fall of water. If the water is rising rapidly 
its rate must be guessed and traps set high 
so that conditions will be right when the 
game comes along. If the water is drop¬ 
ping, the traps must be set deep. The 
amount of probable drop is much harder 
to calculate than the rise. As a rule the 
traps will be found out of water the fol¬ 
lowing morning; and the signs that were 
set to high and dry. Signs made during 
the night will be found below the traps. 
Lakes maintain a steady head and aflford 
the most satisfactory trapping when 
streams are changeable. The No. i trap 
is used for rats, and trapping should be 
done between November ist and April ist 
in the Middle, Eastern, and Northern 
States. Fall rats usually sell for 3 to 10 
or 11 cents; winter, 12 or 14 cents; spring, 
12 to 16 or 18 cents. 


Flossie was sent to the drug store to get 
some dyestuff and forgot the name of it. 
“What is it folks dye with?” she asked. 
“Oh, various things,” replied the druggist. 
“Heart failure, for instance.” Well,” 
said Flossie, “I .suppose that will do. Give 
me 3 cents’ worth, please.”—Grit. 



HERE’S YOUR BEATf 


Speaking of horns, Mr. W. C. Darling, 
of Henderson Harbor, N. Y., shows a pic¬ 
ture on page 194 of March Recreation, and 
asks: “Who can beat them?” Here’s a 
pair that will do it. 

I parallel the dimensions : 



Darling Kinsey 

Spread . 5314 53)4 

Beam lengths .55 & 56‘/2 56 & 5^14 

Total beam length 

across skull . in 119 

Longest prongs .16 & 17 23 & 2314 

I don’t understand how Mr. Darling 
figures out that if his elk horns had been 


THE WILD GOOSE CHASE. 

REV. F. C. cow PER. 

The night w^as dark, the wind blew wild, 
The arc lights dickered in the blast; 

The wild goose cohorts Southward filed, 
To warm lagoons, on pinions fast. 

The blinding storm and fitful gleam 
Of swinging lanterns in the town 

Have wrought confusion in that stream 
Of living breasts of eider down. 

The leader for the time is lost. 

The geese, loud screaming with affright, 

’Gainst trees and chimney-tops are toss’d, 
A silly host in helpless fright. 

Excitement through the town prevails. 

And wildly hooting men and boys. 

With guns and stones and clubs and flails. 
Make night tumultuous with their noise. 

But in the morn the tale was told 
That but one bird was in the place. 

And he w'as scrawny, tough, and old: 

Sole trophy of our wild goose chase. 


inounted “with the animars head between 
them, their spread would have been 24 
inches greater.” 

The fair way is to base measurement on 
the natural position of the horns, and Mr. 
Darling’s picture shows that his antlers 
are mounted in a natural position, or 
nearly so, as he can see by comparing 
with mine, which are attached to a section 
of the skull, just as they grew originally. 
If I were to criticize Mr. Darling’s pair, I 
I should say that the upper part seems dis¬ 
torted from the natural shape, as if an ef¬ 
fort had been made to obtain spread by 
springing them apart at the tips. 

I don’t know that “Me and William” 
have the only horns in existence that beat 
Mr. Darling’s, but if his measurements are 
correct, each of my prongs beats the Em¬ 
peror’s, just an inch apiece. 

Mine are not for sale; just to keep and 
blow about. 

Geo. Kinsey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Yours is the “only gravel on the train,” 
when it comes to sportsmen’s periodicals. 
Frank Poindexter, Eugene, Ore. 


Recreatkjn is the best sportsmen’s 
journal in the country. I would not be 
without it, if it cost 5 times as much as it 
docs. J. G. Randall, Isheming, Mich. 



AMATTUR PHOTO BY W. J MIBINCR. 

A MAINE FREAK. 
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A BUFFALO 

I regret to have to call your attention to 
the enclosed picture from the Buffalo Ex¬ 
press of February 23. It shows we have 
here some of the genuine breed, and 1 take 
it that the Mr. Clay referred to is the old¬ 
est member of the herd. He at least has to 
leave Buffalo to show his proclivities. 
Based on the picture of the Goldfield herd, 
as posed for a recent issue of Recreation, 
Mr. Clay is far more culpable* because 
while the 4 in that group caught 250 pounds 


FISH HOG. 

of a well known Ttiiffalo man, Mr. H. M. Clay, 
who is s|)en<ling the winter in Florida. He is seen 
at the right in the above picture, with the fish 
he caught in one day recently near Sanford, on 
a^ 7 ounce rod. They arc all large mouth bass. 
I'sually a 2 to 4 pound bass is considered a prize. 
There arc shown hanging up 30 fish, weighing^ 
230 pounds, an average of over 7 pounds. The 
largest weighed 14’4. the next and the 

next to; total 83 pounds. In the foreground 
are several bass 2 to 5 pounds in weight. 

.Another case of slaughter and vulgarity 
combined. When will men learn that 



A MEMIJEK OF THE BUFFALO HERD 


of croppies. Clay, personally, and alone, 
caught over 230 pounds of large mouth 
black bass. The picture shows 30 fish on 
the wall and a dozen more in the pile on 
the floor. 

Mr. Clay, no doubt, thinks he has done 
a great thing, and the local editor seems to 
consider the feat worthy of presenting to 
his readers. Of course Clay knows that 
in this State he could not take in one day 
so many bass, but probably he would if he 
had the chance. H. M.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Here is what the Express .said of the 
picture and the man who posed for it: 

Lt-ike Erie fishermen this winter complain that 
there are no fish. How different is the luck 


butchery is not sport? When will news¬ 
paper men learn- that such exhibitions as 
the above arc disgusting to all decent peo¬ 
ple.— Editor._ 

You are doing more for the protection of 
game than you have any idea of. and your 
sentiments can not fail to be endorsed by 
every true sportsman in the country. Rec¬ 
reation is making sportsmen out of hun¬ 
dreds of men who were fish and game 
hogs. J. Dickson, Durham, N. H. 


May—T hear Belle had a great talk with 
Harry out on the beach. 

Clara—I should say she did. Even her 
tongue is sunburned..—Life. 








MR. LACEY’S SPEECH ON THE GAME PRESERVE BILL. 


When the bill to convert certain timber 
reserves into game preserves was before 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Lacey 
addressed that body as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: Our ancestors were all 
killers. Prehistoric man with his club and 
his stone weapons no doubt exterminated 
the mammoth. If these cruel forefathers 
of ours had owned breech loaders the pro¬ 
genitors of the horse, the cow, the sheep, and 
the ox would have disappeared from the 
earth long before domestication. The boy 
of to-^y is as bloody minded as his naked 
forefather, and begins to slay the birds and 
beasts as soon as he can hold a stone in 
his chubby hands. 

From the days of the troglodyte the un- 
equd contest has raged. Stone, bronze, 
iron, hawking, and gunpowder were added 
to man’s power to destroy. Now, with 
the breech loader and later improved wea¬ 
pons, man has become omnidestructive. 
He goes 500 miles for a day’s shooting or 
half way around the world for a brief hunt¬ 
ing and fishing trip. 

The immensity of man’s power to slay 
imposes great responsibilities. 

We are threatened with the pro^ble ex¬ 
tinction of many varieties of birds and 
beasts. A birdless world would be a dreary 
place to live in and a birdless air would be 
unfit to breathe. 

The wild pigeon has gone to join the 
great auk and the dodo in the realm of 
obliteration. 

We may well pause and consider the sit¬ 
uation with which we are confronted. 

I read the other day of a hunt in the 
South where 2 prominent gentlemen 
from New York killed 1,600 ducks in 2 
days, and generously gave them away to 
show that they were not mere ordinary pot 
hunters. 

These sanguinary sportsmen should have 
rather hired out or volunteered to stick 
pigs for 2 days for the meat packers, 
where they might have glutted their appe¬ 
tite for gore in a more creditable way,. The 
reckless, improvident, and indiscriminate 
slaughter of our fish in the rivers and the 
seas only is an illustration of that large 
waste of our natural resources that is going 
on in all directions. The natural gas was 
once worshiped as something supernatural. 
Now it is used for the most practical of all 
purposes. It has been recklessly wasted as 
though it had been infinite in quantity, and 
the depleted fields show the results of our 
extravagance. 

Oil and forests have been extravagantly 
exploited in the same way. 


Take the State of Texas, where a few 
months ago we were having many “gush¬ 
ers,” supplying oil each at the rate of 
74,000 barrels a day. Now, the news¬ 
papers tell us, the oil has ceased to flow. 
Experience shows that all these resources 
are limited. 

Oil in Texas may long be pumped, but 
vast as the supply is it is exhaustible. 

Since I have been in public life I have 
devoted some part of my time to the sub¬ 
ject of the conservation and restoration of 
our natural resources. This question 
naturally arises in connection with our 
public domain. 

It is a shocking thing to see the people 
of the Pacific coast wantonly engaged in 
making their opulent salmon streams as 
desolate and barren as the once prolific 
Connecticut now is. 

Mankind must conserve the resources of 
nature. 

When our people were cutting one an¬ 
other's throats during the war of 1861 to 
1^5 game in the South became abundant, 
for men had ceased to hunt anything but 
human kind; but when peace came the war 
against the creatures of the field and forest 
was again renewed and waged with unre¬ 
mitting zeal. 

It is no credit to mankind that animal 
life is more abundant to-day around the 
inaccessible poles than anywhere else on 
the planet. 

Fish in the inhospitable Hudson’s bay 
region are so plentiful that they could not 
furnish names for them all, and, like the 
statue to the unknown god at Athens, one 
of these Canadian fishes was called the 
“inconnu” or the “unknown” fish. 

The proposed railway to Hudson’s bay 
will change all this. The slaughter will 
grow furious when “civilization” invades 
this breeding ground of the Far North. 
Someone must in these days teach the 
science of how not to kill. 

There are 46,000,000 acres of our forests 
now preserved to keep up the supply of 
water for our rivers. This is a great step 
in the direction of husbanding Nature’s re¬ 
sources. Farseeing and practical men saw 
that a part of the forests must be saved or 
the remainder of the land would become 
a desert, and the forest reserves were es¬ 
tablished against the protests of the un¬ 
thinking. 

A few of the primeval woods remain as 
reminders or the past. A Hibernian friend, 
a genial ex-Congressman from New York, 
once defined a virgin forest as “a place 
where the hand of man has never yet set 
his foot*” This incident shows that 
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Irish bull, at least, is not yet extinct. 
[Laughter.] Our forestry laws have en¬ 
abled us to save some of these wholesome 
and delightful retreats. 

These woods, thus set apart as the 
sources of water supply, may be made the 
city of refuge for the feeble remnant of 
the mighty throng of animal life that once 
filled this continent. We have seen the 
buffalo so nearly exterminated that only 
about 500 living specimens to-day may be 
found in the whole world. Their domes¬ 
tication was as practicable as that of the 
reindeer, the horse, or the cow. The 
buffalo was the noblest of all the wild ani¬ 
mals that inhabited this continent when 
America was discovered. 

The ages in which this wonderful crea¬ 
ture was evolved into his peculiar form and 
size are inconceivable in duration. How 
admii;ably he was adapted to life on the 
Western plains. When he had fed he trav¬ 
eled with his fellows in long lines, single 
file, to the favorite watering place,. The 
herd did not spread abroad and trample 
down and destroy the grass in such a jour¬ 
ney, but in long and narrow trails the 
journey was made, and when the drinking 
place was reached and thirst was sated 
the buffalo never defiled the pool in which 
he drank. He was a gentleman among 
beasts, just as the game hog is a beast 
among gentlemen. Perhaps out of these 
scanty remains new herds may again be 
produced. 


We have preserved the wild turkey, 
which Benjamin Franklin proposed should 
be adopted instead of the American eagle 
as our national emblem. The turkey has 
been saved; the buffalo ought also to have 
been domesticated. A few of the buffalos 
still remain. This bill makes provision by 
which we may have the opportunity of 
propagating them within a portion of the 
forest reserves. 

Public sentiment is growing in favor of 
the conservation of our resources. It is 
timely as to some things. It is far too late 
as to others. 

Mr. Chairman, there are these 2 propo¬ 
sitions involved in this bill: First, to al¬ 
low the Bureau of Forestry in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to take charge of that 
extended farming of the forests which 
only the Government can manage; second, 
that in a moderate degree, and within the 
desires of the people of the locality in 
which the forests are located, game and 
fish preserves may be established for the 
benefit of the surrounding country. 

The bill was defeated by reason of the 
opposition headed by Cannon of Illinois. 
Shaffroth of Colorado, and others because 
they feared direful results from the pro¬ 
posed transfer of certain forest reserves 
from the Interior Department to the Agri¬ 
cultural Department 

We shall not quit here. The measure 
will be reintroduced in the next session and 
will no doubt then be passed. 


AUTUMN JOYS. 

ARTHUR HAZLETON. 


When evening shadows gather fast. 
And all the sports of day are past. 
We wend our way with dog and gun 
Back to the farm house, one by one. 

Our gracious hostess meets us there, 
With wellspread board of ample fare; 
The fireplace lends its cheerful gleams. 
And on the hob the coffee steams. 


Now to the table we draw near, 

Where all is happiness and cheer. 

We’ve tramped all day o’er dale and hill; 
We eat and drink with hearty will. 

Then in the fireplace’s softened glow 
We sit, and talk in accents low; 

The dogs curl up, and soon, in dreams. 
Are hunting by the sedgy streams. 



FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The man who quits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, i a real sportsman. 


A SPECIOUS PLEA. 

W. E. Ncwbert and W. H. Young of Sacra 
mento recently enjoyed a trip to Norman, in 
Glenn county, in quest of wild geese. They 
report a hne day’s shooting, despite the fact that 
it rained heavily and that such a strong wind 
was blowing the geese could hardly fly against it. 
However, 173 brant fell to the guns. While there 
the shooters were informed that the farmers 
of that locality were employing men to herd the 
mallard ducks off their sprouting grain, and were 
slaughtering vast numbers of the birds, which 
were allowed to stay on the ground where they 
fell.—San Francisco Evening Post. 

Touching this matter, W. W. Young 
writes as follows: 

Yes, we did kill 173 geese or brant in 
what is termed one day’s shoot; that is, we 
shot 2 hours on the afternoon of Febru¬ 
ary 21 St, and killed 32 birds, and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, in about 5 hours bagged 
141 more. Nearly all were small brant. 
The remainder, 2 or 3 dozen, were what are 
locally known as Mexican brant. 

Now, while offering no apology for our 
large kill, I should like to explain the mat¬ 
ter to you and the many readers of Rec¬ 
reation. 

Norman is in one of the most productive 
grain sections in California and is about 
20 miles from the foothills where the geese 
begin their long flight Northward in the 
spring. The railroad divides th6 county 
into 2 sections; to the West being innum¬ 
erable grain fields, and to the East a 
grand ridge 3 miles wide and many miles 
in length. On this ridge the geese congre¬ 
gate by millions, and generally remain sev¬ 
eral weeks, feeding in the adjacent grain 
fields until they have accumulated enough 
fat to last them until they reach their next 
stopping place in the Norths One can 
readily see how destructive they must be to 
newly sprouted grain. In fact, the farmers 
in that neighborhood are compelled to hire 
men to herd the geese off their grain, night 
and day. One wholesale hardware firm in 
this city formerly shipped every Saturday 
to the large Glenn ranch, in the vicinity of 
Norman, 20,000 to 50,000 rifle cartridges to 
be used in driving the geese off the grain 
fields. 

On our trip we saw from car windows 
one continuous flock of geese on the ridge, 
extending nearly 10 miles. At one time 
during our stay, I saw 5 flocks of geese in 
the air at one time, in as many different- 
directions, that would have easily covered 
20 acres each. 

Doc Stuart, Abe Crump and Claude 
Kager, all thorough sportsmen, men who 
would go out of their way at any time 


to apprehend a violator of the game laws, 
had been shooting geese several years on 
what is known as Marne prairie. Farmers 
in the vicinity of Norman invited them to 
settle there, which they did. They were 
given permission to enter all fields in that 
vicinity; the farmers furnished them horses 
and hauled firewood for them. 

Stuart and his party have a large num¬ 
ber of live geese for decoys, and many wire 
forms for stooling dead birds. The men 
are all expert goose callers, and have re¬ 
duced goose shooting to a science. The 
birds are shot from pits dug in the prairie, 
and the first shot is never fired until the 
birds are within 20 yards, so few cripples 
are sent away. The game is taken to 
camp; the guest is given all he desires and 
the remainder is shipped to the San Fran¬ 
cisco market. 

I am told that the constant shooting has, 
to the joy of the farmers, caused the birds 
to leave for the North 2 or 3 weeks earlier 
than usual.. 

Here in California we do not think 
enough of wild geese to protect them, and 
one is at liberty to at any time kill all 
he can. In spite of that, they were more 
numerous last year than they have been 
since the Stuart party began shooting. 

Will H. Young, Sacramento, Cal. 

Mr. Young presents what on its face ap¬ 
pears a case of justifiable homicide, but 
there is still left behind his defense and 
that which he puts up for his neighbors, the 
intent of excessive slaughter. If, as he 
claims, the only object in this shooting was 
the protection of the crops, that could be 
accomplished just as well by firing blank 
cartridges at the birds or by chasing them 
with dogs or on horseback, or even on foot, 
as by killing them. It is not necessary in 
order to save the crops that men should 
bury themselves in pits and lie closely con¬ 
cealed until the unsuspecting geese and 
brant are within 20 yards of them, then 
rise up and pour murderous volleys of 
heavy shot into them. If the real object 
was to save the grain, why should not the 
men sit up or stand up or walk about when 
they saw the birds coming? If they would 
do this the birds would not come anywhere 
near them. The farmers who are spend¬ 
ing money for ammunition evidently have 
their eye on the mighty dollar which they 
can get from the market when they send 
the birds in. Whether they get back more 
money than they pay for the ammunition I 
do not know, but they could doubtless em- 
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ploy boys for 50 cents a day each, who 
would chase the geese off their big ranches 
at much less outlay than they would incur 
in buying the thousands of cartridges these 
men burn. Then the geese and brant 
would be saved for the 100,000 other 
people in the West who have the right to 
a few of them when they can get them. 
Brother Young, do not ever again try to 
justify yourself for having killed 100 or 200 
brant in a day by claiming that they were 
eating the wheat. Kill 5 or 10 in a day; 
then, if your object is to save the grain, 
take a broom or a whip and shoo the birds 
a wav.— Editor. 


ELK, BEAR AND DEER ARE FOLLOWING 
THE BUFFALO. 

A deputy game warden in Colorado re¬ 
cently made some forcible remarks on the 
senseless killing of big game. He said: 

The day is coming, and it is not 5 
years away, when elk, deer, bear, and 
all wild game will be so scarce in Colo¬ 
rado that one can hunt for a* week and 
not get a shot. The way the big game 
of the State is allowed to be exterminated 
is an outrage. It will be the same story 
as that of the buffalo, and now people 
are lamenting the extermination of the 
buffalo. When it is too late, and all 
Colorado’s game is extinct, they will also 
regret the elk and the deer. 

I lived ahead of the railroad when it 
was built across the plains from Topeka 
to Denver. I had a portable house and 
kept moving it as the road was built. I 
saw much of the shameful waste of game 
then. I have seen men shoot buffalo 
down by hundreds, start the hide and 
hitch a mule to it; pull it off, and leave 
the meat to rot. I have seen 20 flat cars 
in one tram stacked as high with buffalo 
hides as they would pass under the 
bridges, bound for the tanneries in Kan¬ 
sas City. I have ridden on the pilot of 
the engine when the road was building, 
and in a run of 20 miles have seen 50,000 
buffalo. 

A few years later I saw hundreds of 
men going about over the plains gather¬ 
ing wagonloads and trainloads of buf¬ 
falo bones. That is how the buffalo 
went. 

Now the other game is going the same 
way. Nobody tries to stop it until it is 
too late. Game Warden Harris is one 
of the best wardens we ever had. He 
would stop the slaughter if he were let 
alone, but they do not give him any 
money. Politics figures in the matter, 
and he is not allowed to do anything. If 
they would give him a free hand and 
money he would do it. 

The game, is going fast. I can remem¬ 
ber 10 years ago, when I lay hidden in 


the brush on Farwell mountain, and saw 
a band of elk pass by. I counted 400, 
and there must have been 200 more. 
When the last of the herd was passing 
I shot a big bull and his head now 
hangs in the Brown palace lobby. 

Now you can hunt the whole moun¬ 
tain over and you will never sec more 
than 20 elk in one band, usually only 5 or 
6. They have been killed off. 

It is alarming, too, to see how the deer 
are thinned out. This year there are not 
more than 1-6 as many fawns as there 
were last year. The bucks have been 
killed off until there are about (J barren 
does to every one that has a fawn. I have 
been all over the game country and 1 
know. There are scarcely any fawns this 
year. 

The grouse are being killed off, too, 
and there is only about half a crop of 
young ones. When you see a hen this 
year with a brood of little ones she has 
only 5 or 6, instead of 10 or 12, as usual. 
That is because of hawks, eagles and 
coyotes. The coyotes are following man 
up into the mountains. I never heard 
of a coyote up in my neighborhood until 
the last few years. Now there are many. 

But it is the men that are killing every¬ 
thing and will never be satisfied until 
they have exterminated eveiy’thing that 
runs wild.— Exchange. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANIMAL LIFE IN 
ALASKA. 

Beginning about September ist, both na?- 
tive and white hunters cruise among the 
islands in small boats and either hunt the 
deer with jacklights or run them into the 
water with dogs and shoot them while 
swimming. The greatest slaughter occurs 
about Wrangel, where the deer are most 
abundant. Carcasses of deer often sell for 
$i each, and frequently the bodies are piled 
up on the wharves like cordwood. I was 
told by one person that he has seen the 
loft of a warehouse hanging so thickly with 
their bodies that it seemed impossible to 
crowd in even one more. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for sloops 
manned by small crews to return from a 
few days’ trip with 50 to 75 carcasses. 
Often only the hindquarters are taken. 
From my notebook I copy the following, 
under the name of Harry Pigeon of Wran¬ 
gel : “I saw 5 men return from a week’s 
hunt with 152 carcasses of deer aboard their 
sloop.” 

Deer skins have a commercial value of 
10 to 20 cents each, and small as this is, 
thousands are slaughtered for their hides 
alone. While at Juneau I saw, in the Paci¬ 
fic Coast Company’s warehouse, 10 bundles 
of deer hides, each containing about 70 
skins, awaiting shipment. A few weeks 
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later a second shipment of the kind was 
made. 

While the slaughter of moose is not so 
great, numbers are wantonly killed, as the 
following will show: Two men at Chicka- 
leon bay, near Turnagain Arm, Cook Inlet, 
killed i6 moose in 2 days. The first day 
one shot 8 and the other 7. In order to 
make an equal showing with his companion, 
the one who killed only 7 took pains to 
shoot another the next morning. Little if 
any of the meat was taken. 

The North American Company’s agent at 
Knik placed an order with the Indians for 
24 head-skins, from heads of bull moose 
only. One windy day the total number was 
secured and the relator was quite confident 
that more than were asked for were brought 
in. 

In the summer of 1889 one Indian killed 
about 50 moose back of Tyonek. In the 
winter of 1901 one of my Indians killed 
5 moose back of Kn k, and saved the meat 
of but one. When asked why he did not 
use them all, he replied that “they were 
bulls !’* 

Probably the demand for heads and skins 
is doing more toward diminishing the game 
about Cook Inlet than anything else. 
Tempted by the prices offered for heads, 
the Indians and a few whites shoot pro¬ 
miscuously in hope that the animal killed 
may prove to have extra large antlers or 
horns. As it is usually .impossible to judge 
the size of a head until its owner lies at 
one’s feet, hundreds of animals are slain 
without being touched.—J. A. Coring, in the 
N. Y. Zoological bociety’s Annual Report. 

This slaughter was committed before the 
enactment of the Lacey Alaskan game law. 
It is to be hoped the officers charged with 
the enforcement of that law will see to it 
that no more such butchery is perpetrated. 
—Editor. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

Though I have been all my life a lover 
of Nature and its wild creatures, I have 
been unfortunate in not discovering 
Recreation until recently. It stands un¬ 
reservedly for every idea I have cherished 
concerning game and bird protection, and 
while it does so I shall remain its loyal 
friend. My father was a German forester 
and loved every wild thing in the woods. 
He would not kill even a snake. It was 
under his teaching that I acquired a love 
for God’s inarticulate children. 

I came to this country in 1868 and have 
seen the total destruction of the buffalo 
and the wild pigeon. Countless other 
species are in process of extermination. 
Another 20 years, if the wanton destruc¬ 
tion Is continued, will see this fair land in¬ 
habited chiefly by dornesticated anirnals 


and 2-legged creatures bent on turning 
creation into dollars and cents. 

Compare with the United States such 
thickly populated countries as England, 
Germany and France. In those animal life 
is nearly as abundant as it was 500 years 
ago. The people there protect the lesser 
creatures and sternly prosecute trespassers. 
Here the people are rocked in the cradle of 
liberty until each individual thinks he owns 
the whole outfit, from rockers to canopy. 
No one or thing but he has any rights.. As 
a result we shall soon be an animalless and 
birdless country, while those others will 
be long blessed with things other than 
human and manufactured. 

Since 1870 my occupation has taken me 
all over Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri and Kansas. Many times have I 
been disgusted with the barbarous slaughter 
of game that I have seen in season and 
out. In every village I have found one 
or more beings, too lazy to work and too 
cowardly to steal, who lived by butchering 
everything whose murder would not land 
them in jail or on the gallows. Why the 
mass of American people submit to such 
work passes my comprehension. An 
American game hog transported to Europe 
would find life a burden, and quickly hang 
himself to be rid of it. 

If it were in my power I should rigidly 
protect all wild life on this continent, ex¬ 
cepting, for a short yearly season, such 
animals and birds as are admittedly game. 
Even hawks and owls I should protect, 
save the 3 or 4 species that have been 
proven enemies of other birds. The farmer 
who indiscriminately kills hawks and owls, 
kills his best friends. 

Eastern countries are perhaps effete in 
some respects, but they are a thousand 
times more alive to game protection than 
is this, in other ways, the greatest country 
of all, 

Gerhard Schmalhaus, Davenport, la. 


THREE YOUNG BRUTES. 

Three of us. Willie, Wesley and f, were 
camping on the Upper Bog, in the Adi- 
rondacks. One sunny afternoon in Septem¬ 
ber we were alternately rowing and floating 
down the still water, having been up to¬ 
ward Moosehead, looking for berries. We 
had an old single barrel muzzle loading 
shot gun, but had exhausted our ammuni- 
tion shooting at marks and small game, 
ouddenly one of the boys called out: 

‘‘What’s that swimming between the main 
shore and the island?” I looked in the 
direction pointed out. and saw the antlers 
of a good sized duck moving rapidly to¬ 
ward the island. 

“It’s a deer, boys,” I cried; “let’s try 
to head him off. One of you get at 
th^ o^rs and the other t^k^ the pad- 
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die. May be we can get close enough 
to smash him on the head with the butt of 
the gun.” The boys sent the boat flying 
over the water and we were soon within 2 
feet of the buck. I was about to hit hiip 
on the head, when he turned so abruptly 
that I nearly lost my balance. I shouted to 
the boys to head him off again, and they 
certainly did good work. For several min¬ 
utes we kept him at bay between the island 
and the main shore, sometimes approaching 
close enough for me to touch his horns, 
but each time he would give a sudden 
lurch and change his course. 1 shall never 
forget the haunted expression of his eyes 
as he swam, with antlers thrown well back, 
his breath coming in quick gasps. At any 
other time I know I should have had com¬ 
passion on him. When we were congratu¬ 
lating ourselves that he would soon be our 
game we came to our senses sufficiently to 
hear shouting and shooting on the main 
shore. There a bunch of buck-crazed city 
fellows were firing at the deer, the bullets 
whizzing all about us. The more we shout¬ 
ed to them to stop, the more they fired and 
the more crazed they became. Finally we 
began to consider our own safety suffi¬ 
ciently to stop our boat about midway of 
the river. The buck, seeming to gauge 
the ability of the metropolitan Indians, 
swam directly toward them, notwithstand¬ 
ing their firing and yelling, reached the 
bank, and leisurely moved off into the 
woods unscathed. 

W. B. Leonard, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

I am glad the deer escaped. You should 
have let it alone in the first place. If you 
had not a gun and could not kill the deer 
suddenly and in a sportsmanlike manner, 
you should‘have let it alone. Your at¬ 
tempt to beat it to death with an oar was 
brutal, and you should be heartily ashamed 
of it.— Editor. 


BRUTALITY, NOT SPORT. 

It was with great pleasure that I ac¬ 
cepted an invitation last fall to hunt quails 
and rabbits. Taking mv double barrel shot 
gun and 50 shells I started with my friend 
and soon we reached the stubble of an oat 
field. 

There we separated. I had about 
crossed the field when I heard a slight 
rustling and detected a movement on the 
ground in front of me. First I thought it 
was field mice but finally decided it might 
be quails and I fired into the stubble. Up 
sprang a flock of the birds and I fired my 
left as they sailed away, but missed. I 
marked down 5 or 6 near the corner of the 
lot. I found I had killed 4 with my first 
barrel. Much elated, I headed for the 
fence. 

When about 25 yards from the corner, 


I saw 2 quails sitting side by side on the 
fence. I let fly both barrels. My aim was 
true and both birds were mine. 

Looking for tne other birds I noticed a 
small bunch of oats left by the reaper, un¬ 
der which quails could easily hide. First 
I thought I would go up and kick the 
bunch, but finally decided it would be too 
much trouble, so fired both barrels into the 
oats. Much to my delight the shot added 
3 more quails to the 6 already in my bag. 

The remainder of the afternoon I hunted 
rabbits and succeeded in getting 19. I 
would have secured more if they had not 
got into the stone walls after being wound¬ 
ed. On my way home I passed the place 
where I shot the quails, and, hearing one 
calling on the fence, I crawled up and 
popped him over. That made 10 quails. 

My friend did not have such good luck, 
as he had to return earlier than I because 
of wounding his hound in firing at a rabbit 
which the dog was pursuing. However, he 
succeeded in getting 14 rabbits and a 
ruffed grouse which he found running 
on the ground with a broken wing. 

Thos. B. Daley, Norwich, Conn. 

Talk about prohibiting the use of dogs in 
hunting! A dog is a gentleman as com¬ 
pared with this man. So is the man who 
uses the dog. As a rule I have found that 
only real sportsmen use dogs in hunting 
birds. Such men never shoot a bird until 
it is on the wing, but here is a man who 
would doubtless condemn the use of dogs 
in hunting. He goes out, ground-rakes his 
birds and kills 4 or 5 at one shot. He fires 
both barrels at 2 birds sitting on a fence 
and is delighted to see them fall, mangled, 
to the ground. This man is of the same 
type as the brute who uses a ferret.— 
Editor. 


A WHITE DEER. 

From a countiy paper I learn that a 
white deer was killed recently on a private 
game preserve in the Adirondacks and that 
the owner of the preserve a resident of 
Glens Falls. N. Y., sent the skin as a pres¬ 
ent to the Superintendent of State Forests. 
The recipient of the skin of the deer, whose 
fatal beauty made it a shining mark for the 
hunter, is not blamable in this pathetic busi¬ 
ness; while the owner of the preserve may 
be equally innocent, the animal having been 
killed, probably, by some unthinking em¬ 
ployee. 

But the irony of it! The loveliest, rarest 
creature in the wilderness is killed on a 
game preserve, and its skin adorns the office 
of the guardian of our State forests! Well 
may the deer include in their orisons: “Pre¬ 
serve us from our preservers!” 

The news article stated that only 2 white 
deer have been seen in the Adirondacks 
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in 30 years. Had the dull witted individual 
who shot the animal contrived to capture it 
alive, a feat not impossible, it would have 
brought a fabulous price. 

Herein lies the pity of it, that notwith¬ 
standing the wide educational effort put 
forth by humane people, nature lovers and 
scientists, to protect and preserve rare ani¬ 
mals and birds, still the average man or boy 
can not repress his desire to kill everv rare 
or beautiful thing in the animal world. The 
rarer and more beautiful, be it cardinal 
bird or blue heron or silver fox or white 
deer, the surer its fate. Herein we con¬ 
fess our uncivilization or mal-civilization, 
for the Indians regarded the white deer 
with reverence and preserved it. How 
much pleasure might have been afforded if 
this snowy vision of grace and harmless¬ 
ness could have been allowed to live year 
after year in the Adirondacks, tamed per¬ 
haps so as to haunt the neighborhood of 
camps and hotels, where thousands could 
have enjoyed a glimpse of it. Perhaps it 
is impossible for some persons to believe in 
beauty until they slay it. 

If our rare and beautiful animals and 
birds are to survive for coming generations 
to admire, it must be through the practice 
of individual forbearance, as well as the 
dissemination of sensible and enlightened 
ideas.. 

C. H. Crandall, New Canaan, Conn. 


A CONVICTION IN MALONE AT LAST. 

An important case, from the standpoint of 
public welfare, was that of the People vs. 
VVm. B. Trowbridge, Jacob C. R. Peabody, Sau- 
telle Prentiss, John Kork, and Alvah Bennett. 
The 3 former are city men who went to the Adi¬ 
rondacks to hunt, and the latter a were their 
guides. They organized a hunt at Grass pond in 
Brighton, going into camp there, where they re¬ 
mained 8 days. Four nogs were brought into 
camp, among them a beagles. The men claimed 
they were hunting rabbits with the dogs, but it 
was proved that they killed one rabbit and a deer. 
The penalty for taking dogs which will run deer 
into a forest which deer inhabit is $100. The 
jury found a verdict for 5 penalties against the 
parties, covering 5 separate days, amounting to 
S500. The deer were killed in the open season, 
the offense being the putting out of dogs in the 
woods. It is so seldom that verdicts for penalties 
in game law cases are rendered that this one 
should receive more than ordinary notice. It 
appears the dogs were not of the kind usually 
employed in hunting deer and this verdict should 
prove a warning to those who take into a forest 
bird dogs and rabbit dogs which will run deer. 
Wardens Pond and Vosburgh deserve much credit 
for the manner in which they worked up the evi¬ 
dence in this case. There have been many som- 

{ ilaints of dogging deer in the Adirondacks, but 
t has been difficult to secure evidence. Hotel 
men and others interested in the protection of 
game should make the work as easy as they can 
for the protectors by furnishing them with in¬ 
formation, for only by the insistence on the part' 
of everybody who loves the woods that the laws 
shall be observed, can these sports be preserved. 
This verdict is a great victory for the State in a 
difficult and complicated case.—Exchange. 

^^lone lias long been kiiown as a l^ot 


bed of law breakers and it is indeed gratify¬ 
ing to learn that at last a herd of Malone 
swine hf.ve been rounded up and the mem¬ 
bers thereof compelled to liquidate. Sev¬ 
eral strong cases have been made up by 
friends of game protection in or about 
Malcnc within the past few years and pre¬ 
sented to the officers for action, but these 
officers and the attorneys in that town have 
declined to prosecute people whom they 
term their personal friends. It seems that 
the men named in the foregoing article 
have no influential friends in or about Ma¬ 
lone and so they caught it in the neck. 
Now that an example has been made I trust 
that no more favors may be shown to law 
breakers in that yicinity because of friend¬ 
ship or political pull. The law should be 
no respecter of persons. The banker or the 
mill owner or the railroad officer who vio¬ 
lates the law should be dealt with exactly 
as the farm laborer or the woodchopper is 
when he goes against it.— Editor. 


PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT. 

I have lived 77 years and now wish to 
speak to my younger fellow sportsmen in 
behalf of that great little magazine Recrea¬ 
tion. In my time I have read most pub¬ 
lications devoted to the sportsman’s life, 
but Recreation is far above all others. Its 
noble work will be more and more fruitful 
as time advances and its doctrines will be 
endorsed by all before many years. Through 
its efforts the game which a few years ago 
seemed doomed to extermination will be 
preserved. 

I think it was in the fall of 1857 that I 
killed 92 prairie chickens with a muzzle 
loading gun without being called a game 
hog, for that word was then unknown. 
Game was in such abundance, that pot hunt¬ 
ing was a paying business and an honorable 
occupation. It was about 7 miles North 
from where the town of Minerval now 
stands that I built my shanty, which I oc¬ 
cupied 18 years with no one but a fugitive 
Indian for a neighbor. 

Brighter heads than mine discovered 
that something should be done to protect 
game. Consequently Recreation was bom 
and the League of American Sportsmen 
was formed. Its arguments soon convinced 
and converted me. From an old pot hunter 
I became a protectionist. I must admit that 
I still approve of spring duck shooting for 
the good reason that it is all the duck shoot¬ 
ing there is in this locality. We have 
no water here in the fall and you 
know we all like to have a little of the pie. 
Nevertheless, I must say Rtcreation is the 
greatest^ of all magazines for soortsmen. 
I wish it success to the limit and hope it 
will soon be found in every home in the 
Upited Statc.s. Good-bjre, dear friends, ip 
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case you never hear from me again; fol¬ 
low Recreation, be true sportsmen, and I 
will meet you all again in the happy hunt¬ 
ing grounds. 

Old Leo, Atkinson, Ill. 


DEFENDS THE COCHRAN PARTY. 

In your May issue of Recreation on 
page 371, in an article entitled “Weak- 
kneed Justice,” your correspondent quotes 
a news item which appeared in the daily 
papers last fall as coming from Richmond, 
Va., and some caustic comments by your 
correspondent and yourself follow. 

That item contains a gross misstatement 
of facts. I was a member of the hunting 
party referred to. The facts are these: 
Senator Cochran and his friends were in¬ 
vited by Mr. Howard to hunt over certain 
lands which belong to a well known gen¬ 
tleman of Middlesex county, Va. The 
party were the guests of Mr. Howard and 
a member of the family of the owner of the 
lands. A part of this land had been leased 
by the owner to a man by the name of 
Burton for farming purposes, but reserv¬ 
ing to the owner and his friends the rieht 
to hunt on these lands. The party hunted 
one day on these lands and were found 
there by Mr. Burton, who swore out a 
warrant against them for trespass in hunt¬ 
ing on posted lands. 

That was the case which was before 
Squire Davis at Saluda. The production 
of the lease and the evidence of the fact 
that the party were there as guests of the 
owner of the land, who also possessed the 
right to hunt over the same for himself 
and his friends, caused Snuire Davis to 
discharge the defendants. The party were 
not shooting game out of season, as the 
season for quails was then open in Mid¬ 
dlesex county, Va.; and they were rot 
charc^ed with shooting game out of season. 
All of the party are law-abiding citizens, 
as well LS good sportsmen. An inquiry at 
Saluda or any other part of Middlesex 
county will confirm mv statement of these 
facts. 

John G. Reading, Williamsport, Pa,. 


NOT LAWFUL TO KILL ROBINS. 

I am an old reader of Recreation and am 
in full sympathy with your good work. 

Some friends claim that should a robin 
be found eating their cherries they would 
have legal right to kill the bird and that it 
would be impossible to convict a person for 
so doing. Is that the fact? 

H. C. Howard, Groton, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

There is a law on the statute books of 
this State prohibiting the killing of robins at 
any time and under any circumstances. 
T}i^rc is no provision in this sUtute in 


favor of a man who owns a cherry tree or 
a grape vine. It is true that robins and 
other birds sometimes eat fruit, but a man 
has a mighty small soul who would be¬ 
grudge one of these birds a few cherries 
or grapes. At other times of the year 
these same birds are busy eating the bugs 
and worms off the fruit trees and grape¬ 
vines and out of the com fields and wheat 
fields. It is estimated that each insectivor¬ 
ous bird consumes one bushel to 2^4 
bushels of bugs and worms in the course 
of its life. In spite of this there arc 
men everywhere so stingy, so utterly ig¬ 
norant, and oblivious to the beauties of na¬ 
ture and to the rights 61 dumb creatures 
that they would kill robins and meadow 
larks and even mocking birds for carrying 
off even one cherry from their trees.— 
Editor. 


MICHIGAN NEEDS LAW AGAINST 
FERRETS. 

J, Niffenegger and one Clark, whose 
first name I do not know, killed 47 rabbits 
in 3 hours. They used a ferret and a 
hound. Niffenegger is owner of a market 
here and a member of the city council. 
No attention is paid to .the game laws. 
Quails were shot a month after the season 
closed. 

M. P. C., South Haven, Mich. 

I wrote Niffenegger and here is his re¬ 
ply: 

We did get 47 rabbits but it took us 
longer than 3 hours. Rabbits are getting 
well cleaned up; it is hard to catch more 
than 10 or 15 a day now. 

J. Niffenegger, South Haven, Midv 

Unfortunately there is no law in your 
State to prohibit the use of ferrets in hunt- 
in<f rabbits, but I hope your Legislature will 
enact one at its next session. Meantime I 
will be glad, the next time you go nosing 
round a rabbit burrow and stuffing your 
dirty rodent into it, if some fellow will get 
a drop on you and fill your clothes 
full of B B shot. No law that is ever like¬ 
ly to be enacted will be drastic enough to 
fit such a case as yours. The only means 
of inflicting proper punishment on such 
swine as you is either the shot gun or the 
horsewhip.— Editor. 


LAW DOES NOT EXEMPT PROSPECTORS. 

Would it not be well to mention in 
Recreation that prospectors are subject to 
game laws like the rest of us? Recrea¬ 
tion is widely read in the West and I know 
of no better way to disseminate the in¬ 
formation. The genuine prospector usu¬ 
ally attends to his business and does not 
bother the eame; but other parties, believ¬ 
ing prospectors exempt under the game 
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laws, go out after game, and carry a pick 
and shovel, and claim to be projectors. 

W. S. Bates, U A. S., 143 Chicago. 

It is a lamentable fact that a great deal 
of game is killed illegally by pretended 
prospectors. A legitimate prospector is not 
exempt from the game laws in any State, 
as far as I know, but it is the custom of 
nearly all prospectors and ranchmen in the 
mountain States to kill game for their own 
meat, even in close season. This is not 
right, and such men may be prosecuted at 
any time. The difficulty would be in get¬ 
ting a jury that would convict a real pros¬ 
pector or a poor homesteader for having 
killed a deer when he needed the meat. If 
on the other hand a man merely pretends 
to be a prospector and kills a game animal 
in close season he should be punished for it 
and there would be little difficulty in in¬ 
ducing a jury to convict a man under such 
circumstances. —Editor. 


NOT FIT TO LIVE. 

Ed. Davenport killed his 60th deer Saturday 
and then swore off for this season. If there is 
a deer hunter in the whole country who can equal 
this record he has something to brag about.— 
Uvalde (Tex.) Leader News. 

On receipt of above clipping I wrote the 
person mentioned, asking if the report was 
true. He answered as follows: 

I am in receipt ol your favor asking if 
the report be true about my killing 60 deer 
last season. Will say it is. I killed all 
15 miles North of my town, Sabinal. Of 
the 60, 54 were killed running. 1 also 
killed 28 turkeys. 

Ed. Davenport, Sabinal, Tex. 

It is strange that the ranchmen of Texas 
should have expended so much money in 
poisoning, trapping and shooting coyotes 
and wolves and should still allow so vile a 
pestilence as you to live. It is a great pity 
that some old wolfer has not waylaid you 
long ago and fixed you so daylight could 
shine through you. It is to be hoped some¬ 
one who is interested in saving whatever 
little game is left in Texas may do this in 
the near future.— Editor. 


GRUNTERS CAN NOT SCARE RECREATION. 

Pendleton, Oregon. 

Editor Recreation: 

Having been a constant reader of 
Recreation 5 or 6 years, I take the pleas- 
use of gi'dng onr Western sentiments to 
your readers. This does not come from 
one you have roasted, but the cause is we 
are all awfully tired of your roast pork. 
Reoieation used to be a pleasure to what 
if is now. We are as much or more so 
from your preaching it and your monthly 
roasts only adds fuel to a bed of live coals. 


So to put Recreation on her level again 
cut out all your game hog business. 

The sportsmen are going to serve their 
own ideas to suit themselves and not listen 
to a far away coacher like you pretend to 
be. Your photographs and roasts only 
keeps the ball a rolling. The larger the hog 
the more he grunts, so take warning. 

J, W^ Lane. 

All right, Lanie, you have had your 
grunt and I hope you may now feel better. 

As for Recreation it will keep right on 
toasting pork as long as such brutes as you 
are at large. If you don’t like it quit read¬ 
ing it and subscribe for the A. D. G. H.— 
Editor. 


LIKES ROAST PORK. 

I am an ardent admirer of Recreation 
and have not missed a copy since October, 
1897. Am in hearty sympathy with your 
fight against game extermination. The 
squealers who condemn your methods are 
chiefly those who are the hardest hit; for 
example, “Mossback,” who tries to be funny 
in his articles in a cheap magazine pub¬ 
lished in Denver. I am pleased to see you 
so firmly intrenched and hope your good 
work will go on. 

Last summer I bought a King canvas 
folding boat and for general utility it has 
no equal. It is an ii-foot special ducking 
boat, fitted with a coaming, is a neat, light 
model, with longitudinal and diagonal 
steel ribbing, and has a large carrying ca¬ 
pacity. The price was low and the boat is 
certainly all its makers claim for it. I 
have given it many severe trials, on pond 
and stream. It makes an admirable blind 
when shooting near shore and as it rides 
low in the water is excellent for jumping 
ducks on a stream. As it is very stable it 
IS good to cast from while fishing either 
on lake or stream. 

J. E. Kirkbride, Boulder, Colo. 


GAME NOTES. 

By the July number I see you have been 
away in the mountains for your health. I 
am sorry you had to go and am 
glad you are able to report improvement. 
A^ year ago you told me how you slept 
with a scratch pad and pencil under your 
pillow, made notes as thoughts impressed 
themselves on your brain, and often found 
^ of 10 or more in the morning on 

the floor. I thought you were playing 
pretty close to the cushion. Cut it out. 
We want you to live a long while yet. 
When you go to bed, leave “roast pork.” 
L. A. S., “Paddy,” etc., etc., behind. No 
man, even yourself, can burn the candle 
st both ends, indefinitely. I do not write 
this as a preachment, but simply to let you 
know that I, in common with the rest of 
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the Recreation host, am more than inter¬ 
ested to keep you in good working trim. 

Dr. E. B. Guile. Utica, N. Y. 


Game is increasing in this part of the 
State. Five years ago quails were almost 
extinct; now they arc fairly abundant. 
Grouse have about disappeared from the 
level country, though that is due, I think, 
more to the cutting away of the forests 
than to excessive hunting. In the moun¬ 
tains grouse are still plentiful. It is a pit}' 
our deer law does not forbid the killing of 
does. 1 think the fee for a hunting license 
is in many States altogether too high. If 
put at $5 it would produce enough revenue 
to protect game and at the same time 
would not bar a poor man from a chance 
for sport. 

M. J. Keans, West Middletown, Pa. 


You are doing a great work for game 
protection. I wish the South was more 
progressive in the matter. Still, I think 
our people will gradually fall in line. Even 
now we have a few as thorough sportsmen 
as can be found anywhere. Quails are 
abundant here and we have a few deer, 
turkeys, and squirrels. If our game had a 
fair chance, all kinds would become plenti¬ 
ful. As it is, deer are hounded in sum¬ 
mer and fish are netted and dynamited. 
Robins and other birds are killed by thous¬ 
ands in their roosts at night. 

D. L. Smith, Brookhaven, Miss. 


November last Messrs. Duke, Merrill, 
Eckler, and Neagles and I, old companions 
afield, revisited a favorite hunting ground 
near Dollarville, Mich. We were met at 
the station by a teamster and taken 20 miles 
into the wilderness. The first day we 
watched well known runways. Eckler 
killed a good buck and I got a shot at a 
big 5-pointer. The second day we killed 4 
deer, still hunting. There is excellent 
hunting and fishing all along the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railroad. 

C. H. Weisner, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Will you allow me to correct a false im¬ 
pression created by a correspondent of 
Recreation, Mr. N, W. Wright, of Selma, 
Ohio. He says in April number, 1901, un¬ 
der the heading “Hunting in Arkansas,” 
“Go to Cairo over the Iron Mountain. Ten 
miles from Cairo you come to the head¬ 
waters of the St. Francis where you can 
unload your boat, etc.” As a matter of 
fact, St. Francis river is more than 75 miles 
from Cairo. The headwaters are 130 miles 
Northwest from Cairo. 

A. G. Powers, Dayton, Ohio. 


I am sure the L. A. S. can do a lot of 


good in this section of the country. There 
were few violations of the game laws 
here last \\^ntcr and, in consequence, 
deer and fish are plentiful. Six deer 
came within 400 yards of our house 
and let a man walk up to within 30 steps 
of them before they moved. Guess they 
knew there are a few members of the 
L. A. S. in this locality who arc ready and 
willing to pounce on any man who would 
kill one of these deer. 

A. L. Smith, Kingston, Ida. 


Quails were more numerous in this lo¬ 
cality last season than for several previous 
years, and, as most of our sportsmen are 
now members of the League, the abundance 
of birds is accounted for. On the last day 
of the open season I saw several unbroken 
covies, so the prospects for this fall arc un¬ 
usually good. During the mating season 
I could hear the call of quails whenever 1 
rode into the country. 

W. K. Decker, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Recreation is all right and its work for 
game protection deserves the hearty com¬ 
mendation and earnest support of every 
public spirited American citizen, whether 
sportsman or not. Enclosed find $1 for 
which please send me Recreation for one 
year from date. 

H. D.. Grose, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I agree with Wade McIIrath that the 
grouse of Ohio should be protected for a 
term of years. We have an ideal grouse 
country, but birds are exceedingly scarce. 
Quails wintered well, and with good nest¬ 
ing weather should be abundant this fall. 

W. D. Held, Newton Falls, 


Elk have more than held their own the 
past year in the Jackson Hole country. Ob¬ 
servers on the winter ranges report that the 
animals are in splendid condition after an 
unusually mild winter and much more nu¬ 
merous than in April, 1901. 

T. R. Wilson, Alu, Wyo. 


I greatly admire and fully endorse 
your crusade against the wholesale butch¬ 
ery which is so often wrongfully called 
sport. Evep^ right thinking person should 
be glad to join in a vote of thanks to you. 

Mrs. A. S. Murray, Goshen, N. Y. 


In the Province of New Brunswick big 
ganie is well protected and is increasing, 
but small game is not looked after at alL 
In the other Provinces, especially in 
Quebec, big game is not well protected 
Henry D. Chisholm, Dalhousie, N. B. 


FISH AND 

ALMANAC FOR SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 

The following will be found acctarate and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City; 

Kinghsh—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning. 

Plaice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidad 
streapis. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-hsh, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Ebb, da^ime exclusively. 

Spanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metal 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
November. Haunts: The surf, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs. 
Calico crabs, small eels, menhaden. Time and 
tide. Night, half flood to flood, to half ebb. 

The Drums, Red and Black. Tune to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: The surf and mouths of larn bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Blackflsh-—Tautog, April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide: Daytime,flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Cape May Goody. 
August to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide: Day and night flood. 

Croker—July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of bays. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day. flood. 

Snapper—Young of Blue Fish. August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Fivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden; trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts: Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, shedder crabs. Time and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
turf. Baits: Sand laut, spearing. Time and tide: 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Haunts: Open 
sea surf, large bays. Baits: Clams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squeteague, Squit. June to October. 
Haunts: Surf, all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, led« mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. Time and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Horse Mackerel. June to November 
I St. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Baits: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not affected by tides. 


TROUT FISHING IN LAKE RONDAXE. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Editor Recreation: 

The trout fishing season opens here 
April 16, but our fishing trips commence 
much earlier. What I mean by this is that 
toward the last of March my father comes 
to the store some bright, warm day, with 
a peculiarly happy look, opens the day with 
an extraordinary greeting, walks behind 
the counter, smiling and making remarks 
about the early Spring, etc. Then come 
the expected accounts of former fishing 
trips, of beautiful catches of brook trout, 
and a little brag, of course, with probably 
some useful information and advice. 


FISHING. 

Later, follows the trip to Lake Rondaxe, 
on the North branch of Moose river, Herki¬ 
mer county, in the Adirondacks. It is a 
small lake but one of the prettiest. On the 
South shore, at the foot of a mountain, is 
a large log cabin, deserted by lumbermen, 
which we renewed and made comfortable. 
In there, on cold April nights, the happy 
anglers assemble around the fireplace and 
overflow with talk. 

The party this year consisted of my 
father, Otto H. Fasoldt, called the Boss, 
Mr. H, D. Hawkes, my brother Dudley 
and me. Our 2 days were precious and 
will remain long in our memory. The first 
day it rained, but how could we stop for 
that? Preparing for the worst we went 
forth and “when the wind blows from the 
West, the fishing is at its best.*’ The lake 
is preferable to the river or the brooks. 

After a few favorite spots are tried with 
the fly, we resort to trolling with 
the meek and lowly worm and we find 
this much more attractive to these 
uncultivated fish. A joyous chuckle fol¬ 
lows the first series of quick jerks, 
and then the play. Five minutes elapse 
before he is conquered, after numer¬ 
ous attempts to get him near the net, and 
Hawkes is the possessor of a beautifully 
spotted and colored 14 inch trout. He is 
not immediately placed in the basket. Nq, 
No! The weight is guessed, and the meal 
is contemplated, but not quite fulfilled. 

Meanwhile the Boss eagerly holds his 
rod in readiness to gobble the trout he ex¬ 
pects to attack his trailing bait. A slight 
tug is felt, but not repeated, strange to say. 
Reeling in, the Boss finds, to his disgust, 
that the entire bunch of worms is gone. He 
must artistically rebait. A few minutes 
pass; again the quick jerks and a tug^that 
nearly shatters Hawkes* nerves. The way 
he handles the fish makes the Boss laugh. 
Hawkes is proclaimed a corker. He re¬ 
fuses to drown the fish and tries to land it 
immediately. It took him nearly 10 min¬ 
utes to get it into the net! Sixteen inches 
is the length of the trout and the weight 
probably 2 pounds or more. Certainly 
Hawkes should be satisfied. No, he would 
take these home and catch more for the 
table at camp. Two more he got, each 12 
inches in length. 

Then the Boss landed 2, 14 inches and 12 
inches, and that ended the catch. The fish 
would bite no more. Dudley and I had 
equally good luck, and I, also, secured a 
16 inch beauty.. 

The next day was one of the finest that 
ever dawned. For a change, we tried still 
fishing. It was remarkable how hungry 
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the trout were. It seemed to be my lucky 
day. 1 was alone in a boat within sight of 
the Boss* boat. I was hardly settled when 
a big trout took hold. The battle was 
long. My right arm was well tired before 
he was landed. He measured 17‘/2 inches 
and weighed 2J/2 oounds. The Boss spied 
me standing in the canoe, the rod waving 
bacK and forth, and in they came. He 
dropped his anchor as close to me as space 
would allow. This I did not object to. I 
shortly hooked another large trout, weigh¬ 
ing nearly 2 pounds and measuring 15 
inches. The ooss and Hawkes remarked 
that my trout were the last 2 big fellows 
left, for they could not reach the 14 inch 
mark after that; but they had caught 3 or 
4 in the early morning. 

At one time 1 hooked a trout and ex¬ 
claimed that 1 had a big one. At the same 
moment the Boss pulled up with a similar 
statement. We soon discovered that but 
one fish was ^e cause, a 12 inch fellow. 
Who was entitled to it was impossible to 
determine, it having swallowed both hooks. 

James S. Fasoldt. 


A HOG IN YELLOWSTONE PARK- 

A sportsmen’s journal, published in Chi¬ 
cago, recently printed one of the old style 
fishing stories written by one W. B. Good- 
sell, in which he tells how he slaughtered 
trout in the Yellowstone National Park in 
the summer of 1901. He says among other 
things: 

“I found, by a stop of one day, 42 pounds 
of magnificent grayling and trout, the for¬ 
mer predominating, and varying in size 
from three-quarters of a pound to 2 
pounds’ weight. Occasional doubles showed 
one of each species. Between 10 o’clock 
a.m. and 5 p.m. I had filled my 20 pound 
creel, my fishing coat pockets and a willow 
crotch, until I quit, just as the best hours 
had arrived for the sport, but with all I 
could lug to the waiting team. 

“The evening of the 3d day brought us 
to the Lake Hotel, at the foot of Yellow¬ 
stone lake, where in an hour I landed ii 
trout, shown in the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, which w'eighed 15 pounds; and had 
not a soaking rain set in, I could have 
more than doubled the catch.” 

And again he says: 

“Leaving the hotel at 8 o'clock a.m. we 
drove 14 miles up the river to the rapids, 
and returned in time for supper, with 83 
trout which weighed 44^ pounds. 

“The Government has been stocking these 
250 miles of streams since 1889, and neither 
novice nor expert can fail to secure his full 
complement of trout in afiv of the 15 or 20 
noted streams, all easy of access.” 

The editor makes not a word of protest 
against this butchery. On the other hand. 


he reproduces 2 photographs, one of which 
shows this old fish hog standinor up by a 
string of 33 trout, which according to the 
legend sketched on the picture, weighed 
44^ pounds. 

It is true the Government has been 
stocking the streams in and about the Parx 
for several years past, with trout; not in 
order that a few bristlebacks may go there 
and kill 3 or 4 times what they should, but 
that the decent anglers may go and have a 
few hours or a few days of decent sport. 

As showing you the feeling of gentlemen 
on this subject, a prominent business man 
of St. Paul clips and sends me the artic 
in question, together with a letter in which 
he says: 

“Please note the article entitled 'Trout 
Fishing in Yellowstone National Park,* by 
W. B. Goodsell. In one place he speaks 
of a fisherman’s paradise, and then in an¬ 
other place he tells a^ut catching 42 
pounds of trout and grayling, and in an¬ 
other about catching 33 trout, weighing 
44^ pounds, in 4 hours’ actual fishing; and 
he even has the nerve to have himself shot 
with a camera, with his last mentioned 
catch. He should have been shot with a 
cannon load of canister before he got in 
his deadly work. And mind you, this arti¬ 
cle appears in a so-called sportsmen’s 
paper. 

“Is there not some limit as to the number 
of trout that one may take in a day in the 
Yellowstone National Park? I happen to 
be in a position to know something about 
the number of tourists who make the park 
trip each season, and if a few hogs, like the 
above mentioned, get in their work for a 
year or 2 more the result can readily be 
surmised.” 

The trouble is that the publisher of the 
aforesaid so-called sportsmen’s journal is 
so hungry for dollars and for copy that he- 
would not dare criticise his contributor 
lest he might lose a subscriber. Further¬ 
more, he might offend this Goodsell to 
such an extent as to lose a possible story 
at some future time. It is a great pity 
that all editors and publishers have not 
the nerve to roast a man who makes a 
beast of himself, even at the risk of losing 
a subscriber or a contributor. 

We must see to it that Congress passes 
a law next winter, placing a limit on the 
number of fish or the number of pounds of 
fish which any one man may take in a day 
in any waters controlled by the General 
Government. 


FISH IN MINNESOTA. 

Hopkins, Minn. 

Any movement that has for its object 
the preservation of the game with which 
this country at one time abounded should 
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have the hearty support and co-operation 
of all good citizens, whether they take an 
active part in Hunting and hshing or other¬ 
wise.. 

Of course the pleasanter way to bring 
about this result would be to educate the 
people up to the point where they could 
see the advantage of good laws and the 
necessity of preserving and enforcing them; 
but in some cases this cannot be done and 
it is then necessary to resort to harsher 
methods. 

There are those who are too closely re¬ 
lated to the hog to benefit by any effort at 
education. They kill fish and game just 
to see how many they can kill. They 
would take black bass with a scoop shovel 
if they could, and think nothing of potting 
a duck or a quail. Such men do not care 
if the game is* all killed one year or the 
next, provided they may do the butchering. 
I know several places where bass were 
plentiful a few years ago, but an honest 
angler can fish a long while in those places 
now without finding any evidence that 
fish ever existed there. If vou make in¬ 
quiry you will hear that Mr. Berkshire 
Hog, or Mr. Some Other Hog used to catch 
200 or .300 bass in a day in those waters. 

Within the citv limits of Minneapolis I 
can point out lakes where bass and pick¬ 
erel were shot last spring and where set 
lines are out at the present time. In one 
of those lakes 15 years ago I could pick up 
4 or 5 bass almost any dav, but a man will 
stand a poor show with rod and reel there 
now. I fished the lake half a dozen times 
last summer but caught only one bass; yet 
the razorback that puts out a set line 
boasts of the number of bass he takes, 
though he does not admit that he takes 
them that way. Sometimes his children do. 

Even now the fishing in this State is ex¬ 
cellent and I do not think I exaggerate 
when I say there are more fish and more 
opportunities to fish in Minnesota than in 
any other State in the Union. 

in the Northern part of the State lake 
trout abound and often reach a weight of 
25 pounds. There are also salmon trout, 
whitefish, sturgeon, pike and pickerel in 
Lake Superior. In some of the smaller 
lakes of St. Louis, Lake and Cook counties 
there is a small land-locked lake trout that 
weigh up to 4 pounds. Black bass, both 
large and small mouth, rock bass, silver 
bass, and trout abound, one variety of trout 
having a white belly and another a bright 
golden belly. These lakes also contain 
silver herrings and sisco, or deep water 
herrings; muskalonge, buffalo, sheephead, 
bullhead, catfish, croppies, redhorse, suck¬ 
ers, stonerollers, bluegilU and 2 or 3 other 
varieties of sunfish, perch, dogfish an4 Ger- 
pian carp. 

The carp have Deep planted by the 


eries and multiply rapidly. They are 
worse than suckers at devouring the spawn 
of decent fish and should be killed off as 
soon as possible. No doubt the intention 
of the authorities was good in placing Ger¬ 
man carp in American waters but that does 
not lessen the evil. In Illinois they have 
practically exterminated the bass and as 
no self-respecting angler would either 
catch or eat a carp I do not see anything 
but injury in planting them. 

The smaller streams of this State are 
full of chub and shiner minnows, the best 
minnows for bait that 1 know of.. In put¬ 
ting a shiner minnow I'A inches long on 
a hook a few days ago I discovered that it 
was full of spawn. This was a surprise to 
me as 1 supposed they were not mature 
until they wer. 3 or 4 inches long. 

VVashata. 


THEY SHOULD K.\OW BETTER. 

Enclosed is a slip, cut from our local 
paper the Acadian, concerning Mr. R. E. 
Harris. I wish you would roast Mr. Har¬ 
ris. Trout are not plentiful about here, 
and such a catch is an outrage. Mr. Har¬ 
ris is a merchant of Wolfville, and should 
have known better.. 

S. W., Wolfville, N. S. 

Mr. R. E. Harris has had on exhibition a splen¬ 
did display of trout, the fruits of a fishing trip. 
He and his companion, Dr. Saunders, of Kent- 
ville, succeeded in getting 210, many of which 
were large. A basket containing 30 weighed 47 
pounds. The Acadian extends thanks . to Mr. 
Harris for a generous share of the proceeds of 
the trip, and wishes him equally good luck next 
time. 

I wrote Mr. Harris and Dr. Saunders, 
asking if this report was true. They re¬ 
plied as follows: 

Yes; my friends. Dr. Saunders and 
A. S. Harris of Kentville and I caught, 
May 5, 210 trout, weighing ^ of a 
pound to 1J/2 pounds. In less than 2 hours 
we caught out of one pool 125 trout that 
weighed the same number of pounds You 
might send me Recreation for the coming 
year. I have taken it before but had it 
stopped some time ago.- 

R. E. Harris, Wolfville. N. S. 

The report is true. A friend and I 
caught 210 trout in one day. They weigh¬ 
ed Yi nound to 1^2 pounds each. This 
same friend and I at a previous time 
caught 125 pounds of trout in 2 hours. 
Not bad sport was it? 

Louis Saunders, Kentville, N. S. 

It seems that Harris has not read 
Recreation long enough to have shed his 
bristles y^t. Possibly the Doctor may 
never have read it. I advise both men to 
read it carefully hereafter, in order that 
they may know what de^enf jpen think Qf 
fish ho^s.—E dito?^ 
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NIBBLES. 

Enclosed I send you clipping from the 
Oil City Derrick. It served them right? 

W. S. Beers, Petroleum Centre, Pa. 

Sistervillc, W. Va.—While dynamiting fish at 
the head of Russell Island, George Chambers and 
Ed. Engemire lost their lives and Phil Roush lost 
an eye and was so badly hurt otherwise that his 
condition is critical. Toe men were in a skiff 
when one of them carelessly threw a lighted match 
among some dynamite sticks, causing an explosion, 
with the above results. 

Occasionally a man works out his own 
punishment. In many cases courts and offi¬ 
cers of the law are unable to apprehend 
dynamiters,. Many a stream and many a 
lake in the country has been completely 
cleared of fish by the use of this pest of 
modern days. I am always glad, therefore, 
when I hear that a man who has been 
dynamiting fish has been blown out of the 
water himself. I wish all such vandals 
might share the fate of these men.— Editor. 


Can you inform me where some small 
mouth black bass can be bought? What 
would they cost per i,ooo? We want to 
stock a small lake, which is fed by springs. 
George Schwartzkopf, Jr., Columbus, Ind. 

ANSWER. 

The easiest and best way to get small 
mouth black bass for stocking a small body 
of water is to seine them from some stream 
in your neighborhood. This species is 
doubtless common in the White river near 
Columbus and in all its tributary streams. 
Get permission from Mr. Sweeney, your 
State Fish Commissioner and one of your 
fellow-townsmen, to use a seine for this 
purpose. Put the bass in a large tub of 
cool water. You do not need more than 
50 or 100. In fact, 25 will be ample. The 
probability is, however, your pond is bet¬ 
ter suited to the large mouth black bass, 
which is the better pond fish. You can get 
them in any of the bayous along the river. 
—Editor. 


A TROUT HOG. 

The trout season opened Wednesday, April 16, 
and a few good catches arc reported. George 
Lambert took 105 out of Trout brook and others 
filled their baskets from different streams.— 
Downsvilic News. 

One reason there are no more trout in the 
streams is because of hog fishermen. One of 
them over in Delaware county took 105 speckled 
trout out of Trout brook the i6th.—Oneonta Spy. 

Any man who will catch 105 trout in one day 
is worse than a hog, for a hog does not want 
more than he can hold. If the Deacon of the 
Dairyman will visit his mirror he may see an 
exception. There are a plenty more.—Unadilla 
Times. 

A man who is so much lower than a hog thar 
he will take 105 trout, as scarce as they are, de¬ 
serves lynching.—Deposit Courier. 

A party of fish hogs carried away from our 
neighboring stream 350 trout in 2 days. The 
Gazette force is exempt from all this, as suckers 
and redfins have been their only catch so far.— 
Delhi (N. Y.) Gazette. 


Where did these editors learn to roast 
pork? Can any one guess? Certainly not 
from the A. D. G. H.; nor from any one 
of half a dozen other alleged sportmen’s 
journals I could name.— Editor. 


J. A. Cooper returned yesterday from a fish¬ 
ing trip in \Valker valley. He caught nearly 400 
trout.—California paper. 

To my inquiry as to the truth of this re¬ 
port Mr. Cooper replied as follows 

April 15 I caught 160 trout, April 16, 171, 
and the rnoming of the 17th 48; toul 378. 

I fished in a branch of Russian river, in 
Mendocum county and did not fish more 
than 6 hours any of the days. The trout 
were ordinary California brook trout, 5 to 

II inches long. I had ma^y 8 to 10 inches. 

J. A. Cooper, San Francisco, Cal. 

It appears from Mr. Cooper’s letterhead 
that he is one of the Commissioners of the 
Supreme Court of the State of California. 
By his own confession he disgraces himself 
and the State he represents in his official 
capacity by slaughtering trout. It is hoped 
the sportsmen of California will see to it 
that Mr. Cooper is retired to private life 
at the first opportunity.— Editor. 


We have a small lake near here in which 
there are large mouth black bass, but they 
refuse to strike anything. I have tried 
jackfish and fiies; also artificial minnows; 
but I have little success. Can you suggest 
any tackle with which I can hook these 
bass? What is the best bait for bream.'' 
Our water is clear and is 3 to 4 feet deep. 

A.. Darder, Anniston, Ala. 

ANSWER. 

Anglers in the South sometimes have 
good success using cockroaches when fish¬ 
ing for large mouth black bass. Cock¬ 
roaches are also good for bream. Try them. 
Try also small live minnows, grasshoppers, 
white grubs, and artificial frog. Moderate 
flies of dark colors ought to prove effective. 
—Editor. 


The enclosed item appeared in the Lin¬ 
coln Evening News and is one of a num¬ 
ber which prove the efficiency of our game 
warden. 

A. R., Lincoln, Neb. 

Two desperate violators of the law were suP" 
rounded by persistent deputy game wardens near 
Papillion Saturday night and unceremoniously 
thrown into prison. The heroes of the fray were 
chief deputy game warden Simpkin^ his faithful 
deputy Nick Carter, and fish commissioner O'Brien. 

The officers not only captured the poachers 
with Mveral sacks filled with fish, but aiM gath¬ 
ered in a wagon load of nets, hoops and other 
paraphernalia. These were stacked up on the 
bank of the creek and burned. The fish were all 
liberated. 
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Anybody can keep shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he g^ts enough. 


SATISFIED WITH THE SAVAGE. 

I wish to say to A. G. Bevan that I 
used a Savage 30-30 last fall in Maine and 
could not wish for a better or stronger 
shooting weapon. The balance is perfect; 
the action safe and sure; and in every way 
it is far sunerior to any other gun I ever 
owned. Mr. Bevan will make no mistake 
in getting a 1900 model, 24 or 26 inch oc¬ 
tagon barrel. 

A few pointers on the care and use of 
that gun may not come amiss. Never put 
heavy oil, that will congeal in cold weather, 
into the magazine; it will stop it from 
working, as 1 found to my sorrow last fall. 

1 was hunting on a hillside when 1 saw 2 
foxes in the ravine below me. After fir¬ 
ing at them I tried to get another shell 
in the chamber but the oil had thickened 
and the magazine failed to work. Just 
then a big buck came out of the heavy 
timber about 60 yards away and walked 
off unharmed. I lost no time in returning 
to camp and getting the oil out of the 
magazine. 

In 1900 I was hunting in the same lo¬ 
cality, with a ’96 model Winchester, 
61/2 pounds, half magazine, 30-30, and 
found it useless with full load shells. 
It would whip up at least 2 inches at the 
muzzle, and I became disgusted with it 
a'ter missing 3 of the best shots at deer 
that I ever had. I wrote to the Winchester 
people about it and was told they had 
made only a few of that kind and none of 
them were warranted. I was surprised 
that such a reliable firm should let a gun 
they could not warrant in every way leave 
the factory. 

My Savage will shoot through % inch 
boiler plate with soft nose bullet, leaving 
a hole nearly ^ inch in diameter. For a 
light load I use 8 or 10 grains Dupont 
rifle powder; 100 grain bullet, 8 parts lead 
to 2 parts of tin. This does good work on 
woodchucks and small game up to 200 
yards. I always lubricate the bullets with 
bay wax. If the gun shows leading, shoot 

2 or 3 metal patched bullets to free it from 
lead. Turpentine is best for cleaning a 
dirty gun. Saturate a woolen cloth with it 
and pass through barrel 5 or 6 times. Then 
wipe dry, use vaseline liberally, and yOu'r 
gun will never rust. 

I think the U. M. C. people could im¬ 
prove their 30-30 bullet by extending the 
jacket farther up on the bullet.. At pres¬ 
ent there is too much lead exposed and 
bullets sometimes mushroom or scat¬ 
ter in the air, especially in long distance 
shooting. 


We had 3 Marlins in our club in 
1900. They were the cause of more pro¬ 
fanity than all other annoyances in camp 
put together. Paddy ought to close his trap 
and jump into the nearest stream, taking 
liis would-be gun with him. 

J. H. Nesbitt, Cleveland, O. 

In April Recreation A. G. Bevan, Mar- 
tinsburg, Ind., asks for information con¬ 
cerning the 30-30 Savage. I have one of 
these guns. In accuracy and penetration 
it will equal the 30-30 Winchester every 
time. In their 1902 catalogue the Savage 
people say the 30-30 hard nose bullet will 
not penetrate more than 10 inches in wood 
because the metal cover mushrooms. A 
trial convinced me this is a mistake. Set¬ 
ting up a piece of tough fir at 15 yards, I 
shot into the end of it. On splitting the 
stick open I found the bullet had pene¬ 
trated 25 inches, and, excepting a small 
dent in the end, was as perfect as when it 
left the barrel. How this rifle will com¬ 
pare with the .303 I am unable to say; the 
latter cartridge having the heaviest bullet 
will probably give the most penetration. 
As to accuracy, velocity, and trajectory, I 
do not think the .303 will excel the 30-30. 

Roy C. Rogers, Garrison, Mont. 

In April Recreation A. G. Bevan asked 
if the 30-30 Savage is as good as the Win¬ 
chester. 1 greatly prefer the Savage. It is 
neater and better balanced, and will out- 
shoot any other gun of the same caliber. 
As compared with the Savage .303, I be¬ 
lieve there is no difference either in accur¬ 
acy or in smashing power. If you are out 
for big game take a Savage 30-30 and U. 
M. C. soft point bullets. 

J. G. Parr, D. D. S., Martins Ferry, O. 


LIKES THE MARLIN AND SEMISMOKE¬ 
LESS, BUT—. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Editor Recreation: 

I have been much amused from time to 
time by the gun talk in your admirable 
magazine. It is entertaining and instruct¬ 
ive despite the apparent contradictions. I 
think I can understand why Mr. Nelson 
loves his Remineton and why Mr. Van 
Dyke sticks to I.is 22 even after having 
straightened it over a log. I love any good 
gun, no matter whose name is stamped on 
the barrel. 

My special favorite is a Marlin 22 (please 
don’t laugh) fitted with Lyman sights. It 
is the prettiest and most accurate gun I 
ever looked over. Using Winchester 22 
long smokeless cartridges it is a wonder. 
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Last fall 2 friends and I spent 30 days in 
camp near Crater lake, Oregon, and the 
little 22 furnished more dinners than any 
other gun in camp. In fact, its only rival 
was a 22 Stevens in the hands of my friend 
Best. Our large guns remained in their 
cases, because we were in a country where 
the noiseless 22 was just the thing. 

The only drawback to my pleasure was 
the fact that my pet 22 developed a cranky 
streak. The extractor slipped over the 
heads of the cartridges and left the empty 
shells sticking in the barrel, and the action 
jammed. Examination showed the shells 
slightly swelled near the head and devel¬ 
oped the fact that the breech block did not 
hold the shell firmly in olace. It let the 
shell slip back iust enough to allow the 
portion next the rim to swell and jam tne 
action. The eun was but 2 months old, 
and I blamed myself for the trouble, think¬ 
ing it due to using smokeless ammunition; 
but as I talked the matter over with the 
boys in camo I found both of them had dis¬ 
carded Marlin rifles on the same account. 
I had thought of writing tlje Marlin com¬ 
pany about the matter, ho^g to be able 
to set them right; for the Marlin is as 
good as the best, were it not for that in¬ 
fernal action v.hich spoils the whole gun. 

After I returned home I bought a 22 
Winchester and 2 boxes of Peters semi¬ 
smokeless, and went out to try the new 
gun. I filled the magazine, put up a mark, 
and worked the lever, but nary a cartridge 
would come up in the gun. With Win¬ 
chester ammunition the gun worked like a 
charm, as I found later. Examination of 
the Peters shells showed that the bullets had 
slipped back in the cartridsres. as they will 
readily do, making them too short to be 
handled by the action. The Peters people 
need not get rore about this statement, for 
the fact can be readily established in court 
if necessary. The Peters company should 
fill their shells so full that the balls can 
not slip back. I like their semismokeless 
better than black powder and as well as 
smokeless except for the noise it makes. 

The Winchester companv might also take 
the hint and fix their gun so if the cart¬ 
ridge is a little short the gun woul handle 
it just the same. 

I am not yet fully acquainted with the 
Winchester, but doubt if I shall ever like it 
as well as I could like the little Marlin— 
if it would only work right. However, I 
am disgusted with Marlin's attitude in this 
matter and unless it changes he will lose 
custom in this country. I should think 
it would pay him to hire a man to read 
Recreation and learn what is the matter 
with his gun: then fix it nroperly and tell 
his patrons through this magazine that he 
has done so. The Peters comnam^ too, 

would better follow the same lin?i Wj\en 


they sav through Reckeation that the ^ult 
in their cartridges has been remedied, then 
my friends and I will try them again. 

M. C. Kissinger. 


STRANGE FREAK OF SMOKELESS 
POWDER. 

I send you a 25-20 Winchester center fire 
shell which has been fired 3 times: once 
with the factory load of black powder and 
twice with 3 grains of semismokeless. It 
was used each time in a new Marlin rifle. 
The indenting of this, and of every one of a. 
lot of other shells of same make and with 
same load, occurred at the second firing. 
I used Winchester No. i primers. There 
was nothing in the chamber of the rifle and 
the reloading chamber of tool was clean. 
I can not see what could have caused the 
dent. All the other shells were dented in 
exactly the same place and to about the 
same extent. One had another slight dent 
by the side of the first. 

This is my first experience with smoke¬ 
less powder. Have heretofore used 10 to 
15 grains of black, filling the space between 
powder and bullet with sawdust. As that 
was a great deal of trouble I thought of 
using an equal bulk of smokeless. 

Have never heard of anyone having simi¬ 
lar trouble with smokeless powder. It 
surely could not have been caused by the 
shells not fitting the gun; they worked 
easily in the chamber and do so still. 

Igno Ramus, Moscow, Idaho. 

ANSWEK. 

In relation to the above Mr. J. ft. Bar- 
low, of the Ideal Manufacturing Co., writes 
as follows: 

Have looked this matter over carefully, 
and have about come, to the conclusion that 
I am a brother of Igno Ramus. 

I have but one theory, which is this: 

The denting was caused by air be- 
inc^ imprisoned between the chamber of the 
rifle and the outside of the shell. The im¬ 
prisoned air was heated by the ignition of 
the powder, which expands it greatly, and 
the instant the bullet left the muzzle of the 
rifle, the inside pressure became simply the 
normal atmospheric pressure. Then the 
heated expanded air exerted its power and 
compressed the shell inward. 

I have freoLcntly seen the same thing 
occur when resizing shells in a resizing 
tool. The forward portion of the muzzle 
of the shell striking that portion of the 
chamber or resizing die, imprisons the air 
between the muzzle of the shell and the 
shoulder, which, when driving the shell 
to the bpad, eppjQfesses the imprisoned air, 
and the result is an indentation, the same 
in the shell sept to me. ^ 

This may not the r?a§on, b|it \\ 
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is the best I have to offer. Should be 
pleased to hear the opinions of others. 
Such things, undoubtedly, are of interest 
to many readers of Recreation. 


EFFECT OF BARREL LENGTHS. 

What effect do varying barrel lengths 
have on the trajectory of the modern small 
bore rifles, using smokeless powder? What 
is the difference in the shooting qualities 
of a 28 inch, 30 inch and 32 inch shot gun? 
Of course increase of barrel length has a 
tendency to efficiency, as far as accuracy 
is concerned, since the distance between the 
front and rear sight is thereby increased; 
but will a 24 inch or 26 inch rifle barrel 
shoot as hard as one 28 inches long? I 
believe most of us would prefer a 26 inch 
to a 28 inch barrel, provided the velocity 
was the same. 

Frank Q. Rutherford, Chihuahua, Mex. 

I referred the foregoing question to an 
expert gun maker, who replies as follows: 

Generally the length of barrel influences 
velocity. Up to a certain length the long¬ 
est barrel has the greatest velocity. This 
is particularly true in rifles. In shot guns 
where dense powders are used the same 
rule applies, but in less degree. The dense 
powder is entirely consumed in less space 
than the bulk powder. A 24 inch rifle barrel 
will shoot as accurately as a 26 or 28 inch, 
provided it can be held as closely. By the 
words ‘‘shooting hard’* we suppose the 
party means hitting hard. The cartridge 
being the same, the long barrel rifle deliv¬ 
ers the greatest velocity. In making up the 
figures for foot pounds striking force of the 
bullet, the velocity enters into the equation 
as the square, and therefore slightly differ¬ 
ing velocities mean greater differences in 
foot pounds. This is true for both black 
and smokeless powders. Black powder ve¬ 
locities in rifles differ less with different 
lengths of barrels than smokeless powder 
velocities. In the 30 caliber rifle, using 
Winchester U. S. Army ammunition, there 
is about 100 feet difference in velocity be¬ 
tween the 30 inch and the 26 inch barrel. 

C- D. R., Hartford, Cona 


SOME PETERS ITEMS. 

I note what P. R. Mills has to say about 
Peters ammunition. He is not far out of 
the way. Last fall I was in a town where I 
could get no other ammunition than Peters. 
There was plenty ol that; the storekeeper 
said afterward that his jobbing house had 
unloaded on him. In 3 days* shooting with 
those shells I missed more birds than in 
sdl my lile before. Some of the cartridges 
would miss fire and others would hang 
fire 15 seconds or more. Wnen one got 
pff while a quail was in siRht it would 


knock feathers off the poor bird and veil 
further proceedings in clouds of blue 
smoke. I had similar experience with their 
22 rifle shells.. In one instance one hung 
fire 30 seconds by actual count. 

Dr. J. R. Verne, Farmington, Minn. 

A laughable incident occurred as I was 
wandering around the Garden during the 
Sportsmen’s Show.. I stepped up to one of 
the booths and asked a young red haired 
mick if he could tell me where Recrea¬ 
tion’s booth was. 

"Recreation is a thing of the past,” said 
he. “That’s a magazine that is dead;*' and 
off he went on a long, jumbled tirade 
against Recreation. When I recovered 
sufficiently from my surprise at this out¬ 
burst I looked up at the sign and read 
“Peters Cartridge Co.” 

L. G. Warren, Stamford, Conn. 

I think the Peters Cartridge and Pow¬ 
der Co., make a big mistake in leaving 
Recreation. It was through your magazine 
that I bought their ammunition. If they 
had not been advertising in Recreation I 
should not have thought of trying their 
powder. E. L. Cobb, Portland, Me. 


STRAIGHT GROOVE RIFLING. 

In April Recreation A. Kennedy, of 
Missoula, Mont., speaks of an old muzzle 
loading rifle having straight grooves from 
breech to muzzle. That system of rifling 
is supposed to have been invented by Gas- 
pard Zollner, of Vienna, in the latter part 
of the 15th century. Although in theory 
^no increased accuracy was given to the 
fire by such grooving, yet in practice, the 
accuracy was better, because the grooves 
allowed the windage to be diminished, and 
formed receptacles for the residuum of 
powder and ash, which in smooth bores 
lodged on the surface of the bore, causing 
wild shooting after a few discharges. 

The rifle seen by Mr. Kennedy is a rare 
specimen, and would be justly prized by a 
collector of antique arms. Doubtless it 
has been altered from a flint to a percus¬ 
sion lock. 

Some years ago, I was told by an old 
gentleman from Wenham, Mass., that his 
grandfather, who was a great sportsman, 
used to scratch the inside of his long 
smooth bore gun before competing in a 
shooting match with round ball. A little 
4 or 6 prong iron tool was fastened to the 
ramrod and forced straight in and out of 
the gun, making small straight grooves the 
entire length of bore. Better scores were 
made with the scratched guns than with 
plain smooth bores. 

Those who are shooting round ball from 
their cylinder bore breech loaders, might 
get a bint from the practice of long ago, 
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and have 6 straight grooves cut in one 
barrel. Possibly that is just the thing 
needed. Whoever tries the plan, let us 
hear about it in Recreation. 

P. W. Humphreys, Clarksville, Tenn. 


^ NO FOREIGN GUNS FOR HIM. 

What advantage any American sports¬ 
man expects to derive in buying a foreign 
made bolt action military rifle instead of 
an American built high pressure sporting 
rifle, such as the Winchester, Savage or 
Remington-Lee, is mgre than I can see. 
The lines of foreign sporting rifles are bad 
enough, but their military rifles are frights. 
They are built like a c'ub; look and handle 
like one. If one must have a bolt action, 
buy the Remington-Lee; if a musket, the 
Savage Arms Co. build the best in the 
world; and in reliable, well made ham¬ 
mer rifles the Winchester ’94 model 
with 28 inch barrel is a sure winner. No 
lirettier or better hanging rifle was ever 
built. The present high state of perfection 
in rifles was developed this side of the 
Atlantic by American brains. What sense 
there is in American soortsmen cracking up 
the Mauser musket for snorting use is be¬ 
yond my comprehension. 

I beg to differ from J. N. Nivhols in re¬ 
gard to DuPont No. I smokeless not in¬ 
juring a rifle barrel. I know by experience 
that it will spot a barrel even after thor¬ 
ough wiping. Fire a charge of black pow¬ 
der from a gun after using smokeless and 
it will be all right. 

In answer to Repeater, as to how to se¬ 
cure best results with the 44 powder and 
ball revolver, will say he does not need to 
use wads in loading. Use King’s semi¬ 
smokeless f. g. powder. See that the bullets 
are well lubricated and you will get as good 
results as are possible with that kind of an 
arm. 

K. P. Pettit, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


A SUGGESTION FOR GUN CLUBS. 

We are anxious to get some stringent 
game laws for Indian Territory. Netting 
of quails was prevalent up to last year, but 
our gun club prosecuted a few of the 
culprits and has liberated many hundreds 
of quails the past season. Our streams are 
being dynamited, but so far we have not 
been able to catch any of the rascals. Our 
club makes a standing offer of $25 for in¬ 
formation leading to the arrest of any 
guilty party, yet we are not sure we have 
any law to punish the culprit. 

Our club consists of 30 members and 
we are soon to give a big shoot. I sug¬ 
gested the idea of making one event a 
Recreation shoot. I will go among our 
people and see how many subscribers I 


can get and will also get as many visiting 
sportsmen as possible to subscribe. The 
premiums you offer will be given to the 
most successful contestants. If I succeed 
in getting 60 or 70 subscribers it will enable 
us to give several prizes of various values. 
After the shoot we will let the successful 
ones select their prizes from your list. In 
this way I hope to secure from Recreation 
much valuable help in suppressing our 
game hogs. 

The majority of our sportsmen here 
have agreed not to kill over 20 quails in 
one day, though it is easy to kill 2 or 3 
times that number with a good dog. So 
you see, although we have no law, save 
that bred in the hearts of all true sports¬ 
men, there are many of us not game hogs. 

W. P. Poland, Ardmore, 1 . T. 


LIKES THE MAYNARD. 

1 have a magazine 25-20, ’82 model, 
which is perfect up to 100 yards. Have 
never tried it for greater range, but am 
fitting a telescope to it and intend giving 
it a rest. I generally carry it with me as 1 
drive about and frequently find use for it 
on woodchucks. 

I see some of Recreation’s readers have 
trouble in preventing their small caliber 
rifles from rusting. I have owned mine 
10 years and it is as bright to-day as when 
bought. I havi had ?uns of all sizes from 
22 calibre to 12 gauge and have no trouble 
in keeping them bright. I clean thoroughly 
with gun grease, soft ravs. plenty of elbow 
grease and a wooden rod. Then I put a 
clean oiled rag on my wiper, run it 
throuc^h the barrel and leave it there, and 
the barrel never rusts. The rod should 
nearly fill the bore of the gun. 

As for the power of the 25-20 I find it 
ample where small game is concerned and 
I think it large enou»«h for deer. A friend 
had a horse weighing about 1100 pounds 
which had lockjaw. A single shot from 
my Maynard killed the animal instantly. 
I consider the Maynard the handiest single 
shot made, and I should like a 30-30 barrel 
to fit my present gun. I believe others 
would be likely to buy extra barrels if they 
could get them.. 

If any reader wishes to fit a telescope to 
his rifle I can tell him where he can get a 
good set of hangers for less than $15. 

J. N. Shumway, M.D., Painted Post, N. Y. 


SEMI SMOKELESS AND DUPONT. 

Occasional charges of Peters semi-smoke¬ 
less will burn clean, scarcely fouling the 
gun at all; while in most short shell guns 
it leaves a tarry substance in the rifling that 
is extremely hard to remove. This is es¬ 
pecially noticeable in 44’s, 38*5 and similar 
guns; though their velocity, penetration and 
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accuracy are not impaired by it. Smoke¬ 
lessness does not always mean cleanliness. 
I would rather have DuPont black rifle 
powder than all the semi-smokeless ever 
made. It is clean, and as for strength it 
can not be beaten. 

I own a .30-40 Winchester, box magazine. 
Its bullets do not fly to pieces on a bone 
just under the skin as shorter high power 
bullets sometimes do. I am sufficiently fa¬ 
miliar with 23 different styles and models 
of repeaters, and ii styles of single shot 
rifles to distinguish them apart or work 
them blindfolded. Fully two-thirds of the 
repeaters are good for 2 shots a second, and 
some for 3 a second when clean. No 2 
repeater systems have the same feel. I 
have seen many a new gun, of various 
kinds, clog in awkward hands; but I have 
never had a clean gun clog with me yet. 
I always take the trouble to get used to the 
feel of the lever, or bolt, that works the 
magazine, before firing the gun. I pick out 
the cartridge I wish to use and then choose 
the gun best adapted to it; and I find that a 
good rule. 

Rodney West, Minerva, N. Y. 


ADVANTAGES OF TELESCOPE SIGHTS. 

What is the meaning of the terms “achro¬ 
matic*' and “non-achromatic,** as used in the 
circulars of makers of telescopic sights? 
What are the special advantages of such 
sights? J. E. Bates, Spokane, Wash. 

ANSWER. 

The term “achromatic’* means free from 
color. An achromatic lens is one usually 
composed of 2 separate lenses, a concave and 
a convex, and of glass having different re¬ 
fractive and dispersing powers as crown 
and flint glass, with the curvature of the 
surface so adjusted that the chromatic aber¬ 
ration (that which causes color from the 
decomposition of light) produced by the 
one is corrected by the other, and the light 
emerging from the compound lens is unde¬ 
composed. 

A non-achromatic lens is one in which 
color is apparent when looking through it. 

The telescope sight has some advantages 
over other sights; for instance, one can 
find small game in trees where it would be 
concealed from the naked eye. One can 
see just where to place the bullet without 
mutilating the game. One can see the con¬ 
dition of the game, whether it is fit for the 
table or not. One can see just what he is 
shooting at, lessening the liability of many 
accidents; but for hunting where the 
game requires a quick shot, the Lyman 
sight is preferable.— Editor. 

DOWNWARD FORCE OF BULLETS. 

If a rifle is plumbed and fired into the 
air, with what force will the bullet strike 


the ground on its return in proportion to 
the force with which it left the gun on its 
upward flight? And what would be the 
downward force of shot under same con-* 
ditions ? 

Carlos L. Smith, Montpelier, Vt. 

ANSWER. 

The velocity of the 30-40 U. S. A. bullet 
when it reaches the earth’s surface after 
being fired upward can be taken to be ap¬ 
proximately 120 feet a second. There is 
a mistaken popular belief that the bullet 
under the conditions named returns to the 
earth at the same* velocity with which it 
left the rifle barrel. The bullet, on the con¬ 
trary, is retarded by the resistance of the 
atmosphere in its descent, and does not at¬ 
tain a high velocity. 

The velocity of shot under the same con¬ 
ditions can not be calculated on account of 
the lack of suitable data and tables. It is, 
however, a much simpler problem to deter¬ 
mine by actual test, and would be just about 
the same as the velocity of any given size 
at the extreme range. This could readily 
be determined with any good chrono¬ 
graph.— Editor. _ 


STANDARD AMERICAN RIFLE TARGET. 

Please tell me the dimensions of the 
standard American target for off hand rifle 
shooting at 100 yards. Also, of whom they 
may be bought and at what cost. 

Geo. F. Mapes, Penn Xan, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

The standard American target for 100 
yards is reduced Yi from the 200 yard tar¬ 
get, the dimensions of which are as fol¬ 
lows : 

10 ring 3^^ inches in diameter) 

9 “ 5X “ Y BuU’s-cyc 

g <1 g « •< J 

7 “ 10 “ •• “ 

6 “ 12^ *• “ “ 

5 *• i6ji^ ** •* 

4 “ 20}i “ •• 

^ (< 26 ** ** ** 

2 ** ** 

1 “ 41^ *• •* “ 

The best book for rules, etc., relating to 
shooting with rifle, shot gun and revolver, 
is a little handbook published by the Union 
Metallic (Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
which is mailed to anyone on application.— 
Editor. _ 


SMALL SHOT. 

Recreation rifle club was organized 
at Auburn, N. Y., some weeks ago and is 
in a prosperous condition. The officers 
are R. F. Emmons, President; William 
McKay, Captain; W. H. Dedrick, Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer. 
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Recreation extends its hearty thanks for 
the honor conferred on it by the club in 
the choice of a name. 


In April Recreation Mr. Lewis disputes 
my targets made with an Ithaca i6 gauge 
gun. No doubt there are others who dis¬ 
credit my story and call me a gun crank. 
If they will come here I will duplicate the 
targets in their presence. Or if they don’t 
fancy the trip, I can refer them to 14 men 
who saw me make the targets. 

John Nordstrom, Gothenburg, Neb. 


Many sportsmen agree that the box mag¬ 
azine is in every way superior to the tube 
magazine. All who think so should write 
to the manufacturers urging them to build 
box magazine guns in all the popular cali¬ 
bers. I have an old revolver that shoots 
at least 6 inches too high at 30 yards. How 
can I remedy the trouble? 

G. W. McKay, Kelsey, Minn. 


I can say to A. J. Lang that the 25-20 
is a reliable and accurate cartridge. I am 
using it with great satisfaction in a 
Stevens No. 44. I advise W. S. Meade to 
buy a 25 rather than a 32 rim fire. If he 
does not care to reload his shells, he can 
use the 25 rim fire and still have a better 
cartridge than any 32.. 

C. S. Edwards, Auburn, N. Y. 


I advise P. B. M., Quaker Hill, Conn., 
to buy a Stevens Favorite. It is accurate 
and just the thing for squirrels and rab¬ 
bits. 

C. G.., Syracuse, N. Y., will find Win¬ 
chester gun grease far better than vaseline 
to prevent rusting. 

L. R. Nelson, Greenville, Ohio. 


In April Recreation A. Kennedy, Mis¬ 
soula, Mont., describes a weapon he has 
seen, as a cross between a shot gun and a 
rifle. In Sweden they call them “straight 
rifles.” I have used one and found it of 
good shooting quality, both for round ball 
and for shot. 

P. Olson, Argyle, Minn, 


I wish to say to Mr. Rawson regarding 
his inquiry in May Recreation about his 
Parker, that if he holds it right he will 
find it a good gun for any kind of shoot¬ 
ing. There may be other guns as good, 
tut there are none better. 

Ff 5. Furguson, Lou City, OhiQ» 


I have used and experimented with most 
kinds of shot gun shells. I have nover had 
a Winchester shell miss fire. Of Peters 
shells I have had 4 out of 25 miss fire, but 
those that exploded did their work as well 
as could be wished. 

Geo. Clapper, York, Neb. 


I wish to say for the benefit of J. D. 
Snyder, of Lowell, Ohio, that the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. makes a 22 short 
mushroom bullet. They are sold by the 
H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 Broadway, New York 
City. R. H. Fumer, Lima, N. Y. 


Will someone kindly inform me what 
gun is best for the big game of South and 
Central Africa, and if an 8-bore is a neces¬ 
sity? Which is best as a game gun, the 30- 
40 or the Lee straight pull Winchester? 

Edward Shine, New' York. 


I want an ejector gun to use exclusively 
for ducks, wing shooting. Am looking for 
a sportsman’s weapon; not a market hun¬ 
ter’s. Will some experienced duck shooter 
please advise me through Recreation? 

C. F. Dill, Greenville, S. C. 


I think it a mistake to load a 12 grange 
gun with 2J4 drams powder and ounces 
of shot. 1 use 3J/1 drams of powder and 
ounce of shot and get better results than 
from the standard load. 

Adirondack, Alder Creek, N. Y. 


I would say to Repeater, Jamestowm, N. 
Y., do not use wadding over either pow’der 
or bullet in an old fashioned army revolver. 
If Repeater will send me his address I 
will write to him. 

Hubbard G. Owen, Romer, Mich. 


A good gun for rabbit and squirrel shoot¬ 
ing is the ’90 model Winchester 22 special. 
The Stevens Favorite, 25 rim fire is also 
good. P. B. M. will make no mistake in 
buying either. 

H. C. Clippinger, Akron, O. 


I should like to hear through Recreation 
about the Winchester 22 caliber, greaseless 
bullet cartridge. Is it better than the ordi¬ 
nary lubricated cartridge? 

A. L. Taber, Los Angeles, CaL 


Will someone give me a few hints on 
choosing a rifle for squirrel and rabbit 
shooting? Should I buy a 22, a 25 or a 32? 

Buck, Akron, Ohio, 
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Wben a bird or a wild animal i t kille 1 . th it is thft end of it. If ph itographed, it may still live and its educational 
and scientific value is multiplied indefinitely. 


MR. HORNADAY IS RIGHT. 

Your correspondent, Mr. VV. T. Horna- 
day, made an error in judgment in trying 
to portray the good qualities of eagles, in 
reply to my former article. As emblems 
of various sorts these mischievous birds 
have been idolized by superstitious and 
sentimental classes for thousands of years. 
Eight hundred vears B. C., emperors be¬ 
lieved eagles could carry their souls from 
earth to heaven.. When used as standards 
eagles have been represented as holding 
thunderbolts in their talons, were among 
the gods worshipped by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans. and are represented with Jupiter in 
mythology.. Like the bear for Russia, the 
lion for Britain, etc., the likeness of an 
eagle on coins or arms of Uncle Sam is 
appropriate and unobjectionable, but only 
a taxidermist can make cither creature a 
comfortable pet or a safe neighbor; there¬ 
fore why make unnecessary efforts to per¬ 
petuate them? The only perfect emblem of 
liberty and independence extant, pride and 
lx)ast of 75,000,000 freemen, who will al¬ 
ways uphold and defend it, is the flag of 
our country, the glorious old stars and 
stripes. Your eagle professors can never 
lead me in love, respect, and admiration 
for that matchless emblem, the red. white, 
and Wue symbol of the American Union; 
and Mr. Hornaday’s letter sharing the 
glory of that flag with a live eagle, thus 
dimming the splendor of the banner, was 
like an attempt to amalgamate pure gold 
with alloy. The men who “hoe corn or 
drive team,” to use the professor’s words, 
and men of their class, are the mainstay 
of the country, patriotic and sensible, and 
will not sanction his ideas. Because a few 
sentimentalists, with an axe to grind, 
glib tongues, and trenchant pens can bam¬ 
boozle a Legislature into passing a law 
protecting eagles, it docs not follow that an 
appreciable number of residents of the State 
approve it. Because a professional biolo¬ 
gist places a deadly enemy of game and do¬ 
mestic animals, a wholly wicked and dan¬ 
gerous bird, on an equality of adoration 
with the American flag, is no indication 
that others, of whatever talents, but with 
plenty of good Yankee sense, will be hood¬ 
winked or swerved from a practical and 
proper idea of the fitness of such things. 
I await a sensible reason why a raptorial 
bird should be protected by statute. While 
I never advocated extermination of eagles, 
I object to penalties for shooting them. 
They are often an unmitigated curse near 
civilization, and when detected raiding 


pasture or farmyard, should be dealt with 
like anv other chicken thief, whether on 
wings or legs. Besides, eagles are amply 
able to care for themselves and are neither 
in present nor remote danger of extermin¬ 
ation. Payson. 

ANSWER. 

If you knew Professor Hornaday as well 
as 1 do, and as well as thousands of other 
men know him, you would get on your 
knees and apologize to him for having re¬ 
ferred to him as a sentimentalist, with an 
axe to grind, a professional theorist, etc. 
There never was and never will be a more 
earnest, practical, conscientious working 
naturalist than W. T. Hornaday. He never 
makes a statement at random, nor without 
careful consideration. He never makes a 
statement he can not prove by abundant 
and unquestionable evidence. His judg¬ 
ment as to wild animals and birds is ac¬ 
cepted without question by every well in¬ 
formed nature student in this country and 
in Europe; and for you to assume to criti¬ 
cise his defense of the American eagle is a 
piece of presumption that will receive the 
hearty condemnation of thousands of such 
men. 

There is perhaps no bird or animal na¬ 
tive to this country that has been belied 
more persistently than has the eagle. 
Thousands of stories of his raids on fields 
or barnyards, and even on children playing 
in dooryards, have been manufactured out 
of whole cloth. I gp-ew up on a farm in^ 
the West, and for many years since leaving 
the farm (more years than I like to re¬ 
count) I have hunted, fished and studied 
nature in the various States of the Union 
where eagles live; yet I have never known 
an eagle to kill a domestic fowl, a lamb, a 
pig, or to destroy any other kind of pri¬ 
vate property. Neither have I ever talked 
with a man who has seen an eagle do any 
of these things. This does not prove that 
eagles do not raid farms or poultry yards 
at rare intervals, but it does disprove in a 
great measure many of the serious charges 
made against the national bird 

Mr. Hornaday has devoted his whole 
life to the study of our native birds and 
animals. He, like myself, was graduated 
from a Western farm. He has traveled 
nearly all over the world, and when he says 
that the eagle is a practically harmless bird; 
that he should be protected by law, and his 
species perpetuated, I believe it. So does 
every other man who knows Professor 
Hornaday.— Editor. 
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REPLY TO MR. COVERT. 

T. F. Covert, Beaver Falls, Pa., asks 
the cause of the tapping sound in the drift. 
My opinion is there were several German 
carp feeding under that drift. He says 
the water was shallow about the drift, 
which is contrary to my observation in 
similar cases, but I have seen carp feeding 
in shallow water. The drift would hide 
them. 

In September, 1898, a friend and I were 
fishing for bass on Fall creek, and heard 
similar tapping. It came from an old 
stump below and on the opposite side of 
the creek. We moved down to a sand bar 
about 60 feet from the stump and were 
quiet a while. As long as we remained 
out of sight the tapping continued. 
As soon as we would rise we would 
see a wave from the stump, caused by Mr. 
Carp moving to deep water. I am told the 
noise is caused by the carp sucking the 
moss or any eatable it may find on the 
stump. The carp has a sucker mouth and 
will make this noise when caught, by clos¬ 
ing and opening its mouth. The moving 
of the drift was caused by the carp's tail 
striking it. 

Last fall my friend and I went to Lick 
creek to catch bullheads and sunfish. We 
came to a drift in the afternoon. I stepped 
out on a big elm that had fallen across the 
creek. We were having a great run of 
bullheads, when right under me and not 
3 feet from me I saw the drift move. At 
first I supposed it was a small turtle that 
was causing it to move, but as the drift 
continued to move at intervals of 2 or 3 
minutes I decided that it was a carp. I 
told my partner to drop him a line. “No 
sooner had the line dropped than a big 
carp snapped it. 

We had willow sprouts for rods and a 
short line. The fun was fast and lasted 
only a short time. The carp was too heavy 
for us to lift on the bank and soon broke 
loose. By this I do not intend to say the 
carp is a bass and will snap up any bait that 
suits his fan(^. I have fished for him days 
without landing one. That carp was feed¬ 
ing and the worm dropped in the right 
place. 

L. E. M., Warrington, Ind 

In this oart of the country tapping 
sounds similar to those described by Mr. 
Covert are made by fish belonging to the 
sucker family. They are here called quill- 
backs. That is probably only a local name. 
They frequent deep, quiet pools, especially 
such as are covered with light drift. They 
appear to feed wholly on vegetable matter, 
such as moss and scum. Weed and grass 
seeds that lodge in drift are, when they be¬ 
gin to sprout, also eaten by these fish. 

Quillbacks are fiat and thin, as bony as 


shad, and never weigh over 2 or 3 potmds. 
In color they are silver white, the dorsal 
fin is 3 to 4 inches long, and the mouth 
is small. Underneath, the body is a per¬ 
fectly straight line from mouth to tail, but 
the back is greatly rounded. They are not 
considered food fish, and can not be caught 
with hook and line. They may, however, 
be taken by spearing. 

L. Martin, Marshalltown, la. 

Replying to Mr. Covert: While fishing 
on Boguechith creek, Mississippi, I saw 
and heard the same thing he writes of. I 
made a close investigation and found that 
the noise was caused by a small species of 
turtle that lives in our creeks and lakes 
down here. Like the buffalo fish, these 
turtles deposit their eggs on driftwood, 
bark and chips. While doing so they 
strike the under side of their bodies against 
the drift and that causes the knocking 
sound. They all have a hard strip of shell 
across their body that hits the drift while 
depositing their eggs. The eggs are hatched 
by the sun at some future time. The 
eggs adhere tightly to the driftwood and 
are about the size of No. 6 shot. 

W. E. Davidson, Jackson, Miss. 

In answer to T. F. Covert’s inquiry in 
March Recreation would say that the 
peculiar sound and motion which he noticed 
in fioating debris was caused by suckers, 
buffalo fish, carp or other fish having sucker 
mouths. The noise is made while they 
are feeding, and their movements, of 
course, disturb fioating objects. If Mr. 
Covert will watch goldfish in an aquarium 
while they are taking moss, etc., from 
stones or the sides of the tank, he will sec 
how the sound is made. 

M. A. Stempel, Macedonia, la. 


A HUGE WHAT? 

Editor Recreation: Lynn, Mass. 

One summer afternoon about 10 years 
ago I was sailing along the shores of Na- 
hant with Mr. Stephen Woodward, Dr. 
Warren and his niece, all of Lynn, Mass., 
Mr. Cobb, Superintendent of Chestnut Hill 
crematory, Boston, Mass., and a man 
named Mr. Charles. I was acting as skip¬ 
per of the boat. 

We were passing a weir on the Nahant 
shore when an unusual commotion in the 
water attracted our attention. It was ap¬ 
parently caused by some kind of a fish. I 
sailed the boat as close to the weir as the 
guy ropes would permit, then tacked and 
sailed past the weir 3 times, the fish in 
sight all the time. Some of the party were 
timid and wished to go away and as there 
was nothing to be gained by a further 
scrutiny we went away, leaving the fish still 
swimming about in the weir. He was at 
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least 20 feet long, of a grayish color, his 
body shaped like an eel, with the same 
vertical oval tail with rounded end. His 
body was about 10 inches in diameter, but 
he differed from an eel in respect to his 
heaa, which was flattened across the fore¬ 
head, with eyes bulging like a frog’s. On 
each side of his body, back from his head 
about 2 feet or less, were 2 feelers about 10 
inches long. About 6 or 7 feet behind 
them, on his back, was a long fin like a dor¬ 
sal fin on a shark. Taken altogether he 
was a puzzle and 1 should like to know 
what he was. He moved with a great show 
of power, especially when turning around. 
I have sailed a yacht in the same water 
more or less every summer since and have 
never seen or heard of him. I presume he 
broke out of the weir, as it would not hold 
him a minute after he got desperate,. 

Geo. F. Hogan. 

On receipt of the foregoing letter I wrote 
Mr. Hogan as follows: 

Your letter is extremely interesting. It 
is a great loss to science that some of you 
who saw the remarkable fish you describe 
did not kill it, and thus enable some scien¬ 
tist to study it. It would have been well 
if you had let the timid man go away while 
the rest of you staid to see the fish. If you 
can send me any further particulars re¬ 
garding it, I wish you would kindly do so. 

It is impossible to say what the specimen 
may have been. I should be inclined to 
think that in the great excitement of the 
moment his size was to your eyes exagger¬ 
ated, and that he is a monster eel with some 
deformity or abnormal development. 

I also wrote the men named in Mr. 
Hogan’s letter, asking them to send me a 
description of the monster as they saw him 
Dr. Warren replied as follows: 

The big fish was in the weir, slashing 
from one end of it to the other. He 
seemed to be caueht there,. He probably 
went in after fish to eat and was trying to 
get out when we saw him. We did not 
dare go too near, as I had my niece with 
me. The fish’s body resembled that of a 
large eel and the motion was the same. 
He seemed to have one or 2 fins on top 
Qf his back, as well as I could see, and I 
should say he was 40 to 60 feet long. 
When he was going through the water from 
one end of the weir to the other he was 
enough to scare anybody. The water was 
all foam where he lashed it. 

Dr. Warren, Lynn, Mass. 


NO DANGER OF BELGIAN PEST. 

In January Recreation, page 42, there 
appears a communication from one R. L. 
Montague, of Oroville, California, stating 
that Belgian hares are running wild in 


Butte county and “have increased enor¬ 
mously of late years.” 

That statement looks much like the 
old newspaper ciaims that Belgian hares 
will ruin the farmers and fruit grow¬ 
ers of the United States. Though disproved 
time and time again, these articles still ap¬ 
pear. 

Belgian hares will never exist in a wild 
state in this country, for 2 reasons. First, 
they are a domestic animal and must de¬ 
pend, like other domestic animals, on the 
protection of man. It would be fully as 
reasonable to fear that our peaceable domes¬ 
tic hen might escape from confinement, in¬ 
crease at an enormous rate, and ruin the 
poor farmers’ crops! The Belgian hare, as 
now reared by Belgian hare breeders in this 
country, does not exist in a wild state in 
any country, being solely a made breed, the 
result of crossing several distinct species, 
and upbreeding from them by careful selec¬ 
tion. Second, the Belgian hare will cross 
repeatedly with any native species of rab¬ 
bit in North America, as has been frequent¬ 
ly proved; and even if the Belgian hare, 
on escaping, should develop sufficient in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation to survive, it 
would be bred out in a few generations by 
crossing with native species, owing to the 
great preponderance of the latter. Such 
crossing could only result in a slight bet¬ 
terment of a few individuals of the native 
species, making them possibly a little larger, 
and their flesh and fur of a better quality. 
This result, all readers of Recreation will 
agree, would be most desirable. 

On noticing Mr. Montague’s article, I 
wrote him asking him how many of these 
Belgian hares he could supply, stating in 
my letter that I would make it exceedingly 
profitable for him to capture these wild 
Belgians and ship them ^st to me. The 
gentleman never replied, in spite of the 
fact that I enclosed a stamped reply enve¬ 
lope. That he received my letter is evident, 
for the time for its return, if undelivered, 
has long since expired. I also wrote to the 
postmasters at Chico and Powelton, both 
in Butte county, California, asking them 
if there were any wild Belgians in that 
county. The postmaster at Chico replied, 
“No wild hares around this section of the 
country.” The postmaster at Powelton, 
ivir. C. Henry, replied, “There are no 
Belgians in this countiy, none ever having 
been imported to this section.” I also 
wrote Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chief War¬ 
den of the California L. A. S., on the same 
subject. Under date of January 28, Dr. 
Jordan wrote, “There 1 as been some fear 
in California that the Belgian hare would 
run wild and play the same havoc in cul¬ 
tivated fields that its relative does in Aus¬ 
tralia. I have, however, not heard of any 
case of this kind. I will write to friends in 
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Oroville to find Out what 1 cah in regard 
to the alleged pest in Butte county.'* Again, 
under date of February 7, Dr. Jordan 
wrote: “I have looked into the matter re¬ 
ferred to in your letter of the 24th ult., and 
I find no evidence that Belgian hares are 
running wild in Butte county." 

Let Mr. Montague now come forward 
and defend his statement, made in January, 
1902, Recreation. 

Wilmon Newell, Wooster, Ohio. 


PROVIDING HOMES FOR BIRDS. 

^^ Milwaukee, Wis. 

Editor Recreation : 

Last year I had 15 pairs of purple mar¬ 
tins in my 26 compartment bird house, and 
who reared 45 to 60 young martins. 

About 8 pairs of old birds returned early 
for the season of 1902. The young birds 
generally return about May loth. 

I had some trouble to get a pair of tree 
swallows to nest in. a separate house, year 
before last, and I experimented with the 
size of the entrance, until finally the swal¬ 
lows were able to enter and the English 
sparrow not, as I thought. The tree swal¬ 
low is a fighter, and will whip a sparrow, 
or, for that matter, a purole martin, in the 
open; but when the sparrow once gets in¬ 
side the house, the swallow will not follow 
in, but will give up the house. The swal¬ 
lows kept the sparrows away at first, and 
the entrance being small for the English 
pups, the swallows were able to raise a 
brood of young. After the young swal¬ 
lows had left the house, I one day observed 
a male .sparrow enter, after hard work.. A 
wren being also about to take possession 
of the house, I drove a nail in the center 
of the entrance, allowing Mr. Wren to 
enter on either side of the nail, and Mr. 
Sparrow gave up in disgust. 

Last year I fastened a small flower pot 
to a pole, with wire, and enlarged the 
water drain hole to -suit the tree swallow’s 
size. The sparrows, although numerous, 
never molested the swallows, who reared 
a brood. The tree swallows are here 
again, but the sparrows go into the flower 
pots this year. Can any of your readers 
give dimensions of hole which tree swal¬ 
lows can enter, and sparrows not? 

Will bluebirds enter gourds? I under¬ 
stand sparrows will not enter nesting 
places for martins, made from gourds, sus¬ 
pended by twine, and swinging freely. As 
I have no gourd at hand to make a bird 
house of, I shall suspend a flower pot by 
a cord for an experiment. 

The sparrows drove out of their house 
the only pair of bluebirds that came around 
here to nest for 10 years, but I shot the 
sparrow that interefered, and lowered the 
house so it is only about 6 feet from the 
ground. The sparrows did not like this, 


and am in hopes, with good luck, to raise 
a set or 2 of young bluebirds, as the old 
ones are again building in the house. 

Following is an article I wrote to the 
local Daily Journal a short time ago: 

Last year I had a single house wren, who was 
a bachelor, built his own nest, but apparently 
could hnd no mate. This same thing was the 
case in 1900, the bird staying about all summer. 
Can any of your readers explain why the bird 
failed to secure a mate? I can not say it was the 
same bird both seasons, but each year only one 
bird was about and each built a nest. Careful 
watching and examination of the nests after the 
bird left in the fall failed to show that young 
birds were raised therein. 

The sparrows are plentiful here, but the purple 
martins, when once located, will hght them to a 
finish, and whip them every time. There appears 
to be a general idea that English sparrows drive 
away all other birds. Careful observation for the 
past 10 years goes to show that not more than 
one sparrow will attack another bird at a time 
and then only when both birds want the same 
besting place. 

Blue birds are scarce now, and seem to nest 
in the woods instead of in bird houses as for¬ 
merly. 

Fred WahL 


CONVINCED THAT LYNX DESTROY DEER. 

I read in May Recreation the article 
"Does the Lynx Destroy Deer." Several 
years ago, in January, my father, the late 
Chief Pokagon, and I were crossing Black 
river, in this State, with a yoke of oxen 
and a sled. We were startled by a strange 
bleating on shore to the right of us, and 
at the same time we saw a whirling about 
in the brush, which at first appeared like 
a small wirlwind, but in a moment we saw 
"suc-se" (a deer) struggling to free her¬ 
self from "bi-su" (a lynx). Father 
grabbed from the sled a stake which he 
used as a war club, and tried to beat the 
brute off the deer. "Bi-su" escaped the 
war club and skulked away out of sight. 
Our sympathy was awakened for poor 
"suc-se,” that lay prostrate on the ground, 
and we raised her up. She was a large doe, 
but to our surprise she was dsad. We 
skinned her and found that her throat was 
severed, and neck mutilated in a frightful 
manner. We took the skin and saddles 
home with us, after staking down the re¬ 
mains of the animal, beside which we care¬ 
fully set a large bear trap that we happened 
to have with us. 

The following morning we went back to 
the battleground. We found "bi-su" 
caught by one fore foot in the trap. Father 
walked up toward the brute with a heaver 
war club, and struck at him. "Bi-su” 
dodged the blow and jumped toward father 
with such ease as led him to believe "bi-su” 
had freed himself from the trap. Again 
and again father repeated his blows, fol¬ 
lowed by the desperate leaps of the brute, 
determined to foil his adversary. Finally 
by a well directed blow, father struck the 
lynx on the head and "bi-su” breathed his 
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last He was of great size. Our people 
have always regarded “bi-su" as a de¬ 
stroyer of “suc-se.” 

Chief Charles Pokagon, Hartford, Mich. 

Referring to Mr. Gilmore’s experience 
in Colorado, and the query, “Does the 
Lynx Destroy Deer”: Three years ago last 
fall, I was hunting deer in Northern Wis¬ 
consin.. Our camp was in a part of the 
woods where lynxes were plentiful. Early 
one morning, an hour after leaving camp, 
I, with my companions, came upon the 
carcass of a deer, the throat and shoulder 
torn, bleeding and partly devoured. Al¬ 
though the weather was freezing, the body 
ef the deer was warm and limber. The 
deer had been dead but a short time. It 
was a fawn, apparently in good condition, 
and we could discover no wounds on its 
body, other than those made by the ani¬ 
mal, which, apparently, had been devouring 
it when frightened away by our approach. 
There was no snow at the time, and tracks 
could not be seen, but there was evidence 
of a struggle. The fawn lay a few steps 
from the edge of a lake, where it had 
probably been drinking when pounced on 
by the beast which destroyed it. We were 
convinced the fawn had been killed by a 
lynx. We found lynx tracks numerous 
when the snow came, and several of these 
animals were killed in the locality. There 
were no wolves or dogs in that vicinity. 

J. S. Edmond, Janesville, Minm 


SHREWDNESS OF MINK. 

The Delaware river is famous for its 
suckers, which the natives of this region 
consider a great delicacy in the winter and 
early spring. The suckers begin to run 
up stream as soon as the ice breaks up. 
The ordinary way of catching them is with 
a hooped fyke, made of cdtton twine. 
Sometimes more are caught than can be 
consumed and for convenience they are 
put in a perforated box and kept alive in 
pure running water. They can then be 
dressed for the table as wanted. 

In March, 1880, I had a fine box of 
these fish in a small brook near the house. 
They kept disappearing night after night, in 
lots of half a dozen at a time. As I had a 
good bulldog lock on the box I could not 
account for my losses. The box showed 
no indication of having been disturbed. 
In the lid, which was 6 inches above 
the water, was a round hole 2^/$ 
inches in diameter. Examining this hole, 
I found signs of some small animal hav¬ 
ing passed in and out, so the next night, 
there being a bright moon, I armed myself 
with a gun, took a position on a bank 
near, and awaited developments. In an 
hour I saw a dark animal approach with 
al) the air of being thoroughly acquainted 


with the premises. He quickly scrambled 
on the lid and disappeared in a twinkling 
through the hole. At that moment a 
larger mink appeared, and then another. 
The last comer boldly mounted, and pass¬ 
ing by the large mink, disappeared through 
the holcu 

Presently I heard the fish splashing and 
saw the large mink put his paws through 
the hole, pull forth a fish and lay it down. 
Immediately one of the minks came out, 
seized the fish and disappeared with it in 
the shadow of an overhanging bank. Then 
there was more splashing and the large 
mink reached in again and abstracted an¬ 
other sucker. Out popped the other mink, 
and made off with it after the first. Then 
the large mink went in, caught a sucker and 
tried to push it upward through the hole. 
After repeated trials he suddenly emerged 
without the fish and springing down took 
the trail of his companions. In a few mo¬ 
ments he came back followed by the others. 
All immediately scrambled on the box 
again and the large one at once diappeared 
down th: hole. Soon a fish was pulled 
forth by one of the minks on the c/tside 
and carried off. This -the others repeated. 
By that time the first was back and dupli¬ 
cated the order and thus they kept up the 
performance until the fish were all gone 
except a pickerel weighing perhaps 5 
pounds. 

When the mink attempted to kill him 
there was an unusually loud splashing. The 
accomplices outside peered down anxiously 
at the battle. Presently they, voo, entered 
the box, when taking advantage of the 
noise I placed a flat stone over tne hole 
and had the thieves secured. 

I left them until morning, and as their 
pelts were salable, killed them. The stolen 
fish were carried about 50 feet and deposit¬ 
ed in an old stone wall. Every one had 
been killed by a bite in the back of the 
neck, severing the vertebral column. 

M. L. Michael, North Water Gap, Pa. 


HIS PET COONS CALLED. 

The Natural History department of 
Recreation is both interesting and in¬ 
structive, and to me is one of the best 
features of your excellent magazine. Some 
of the statements made by contributors to 
this department are surprising to say the 
least. One asks, “Do grouse drink?” and 
another asserts that they do not. Another 
wishes to know if coons can call, and some¬ 
body comes up to say that they can not. 
I have never seen a grouse drink, but in 
their general make-up and habits they 
seem to be not unlike other birds that do 
drink, so I simply take it for granted that 
grouse drink. However, I can make the 
positive statement that, at least, some coons 
do give a loud call. The nearest approacl] 
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to it in sound, that I ever noticed, is the 
call of a skunk, though the 2 sounds are 
not the same. Most of my observation 
concerning coons was made on a pair I 
once had for pets. They were taken about 
June loth, out of a tree that had been cut 
down for wood, and when taken were 
about the size of a common rat. They 
were brought up on a bottle and so be¬ 
came very tame. This was done by one of 
my neighbors who afterward tired of his 
pets, and 1 got them about August ist. 
They were allowed their full liberty, going 
where they pleased, iiaving a nest up on the 
woodpile in the shed. Those coons could 
call, and in a way that would touch one’s 
heart, especially when they were teasing 
for maple sugar or cherries, of which they 
were very fond. I have taken a lump of 
sugar, given them a taste, and then held 
it out of their reach, allowing them to 
crawl over me in their efforts to get it, 
and what I listened to was no owl chatter; 
it was coon chatter, pure and simple,. I 
have observed many other conditions 
under which coons call. 

E. T. Wheelock, Swanton, Vt. 


MULE VS. BLACKTAIL. 

I have just read in Recreation the in¬ 
quiry of Mr. Morris, of Florence, Mont, 
as to how to distinguish blacktail deer from 
mule deer and your answer thereto. You 
say that the blacktail deer is almost iden¬ 
tical with the whitetail deer, except that 
its tail is black on the outside; and that the 
mule deer is the same as the blacktail deer, 
only its ears are shaped like a mule’s. I 
have been hunting and killing deer in New 
Mexico, Western Texas, Arizona and Old 
Mexico the past 23 years and your an¬ 
swer to Mr. Morris interested me. I have 
never seen but 2 mule deer; that is, ani¬ 
mals that were called mule deer by old 
Western sportsmen who ought to know. 
Those 2 deer were killed by George Sligh 
and Will Lane, on the South slope of 
Carizo mountain, Lincoln county. New 
Mexico, in the winter of ’81. The largest 
one weighed 450 and the other 325 pounds. 
The fat on their hams was an inch thick. 
They looked something like a blacktail, 
only they did not have any horns. It is 
my opinion, formed from the suggestions 
of old hunters, that the mule deer is a 
cross between the blacktail and the elk 
and is alluded to as the “mule deer,” not 
because it has ears. like a mule, but be¬ 
cause it is “muley”—without horns. The 
ears on those 2 deer were just like those 
of any other deer. All species of deer 
have the same kind of ears, only those of 
the whitetail are larger in proportion to the 
size of the animal than those of the black- 
tail. The whitetail d^er is only about half 


as large as the blacktail and his tail is 3 
times as long. When he runs it flaps up 
and down while Mr. Blacktail keeps a 
tight grip on that appendage as he bounds 
along. J. D Lea, El Paso, Texas, 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

Does the English ringneck cock pheasant 
naturally crow like a domestic cock? If 
not, then I have one that is a curiosity in 
that respect. He will stretch up his neck, 
throw back his head and crow in almost 
exact imitation of a bantam cock. During 
the performance he looks as if he 
was trying to swallow his tongue. Have 
watched him often at close range and am 
certain the sound is not an abortive attempt 
to utter some other cry. At times he 
makes a sound similar to the k-e-o-u-k of 
a turkey. My birds are penned close to the 
poultry yard and I sometimes think the 
cock has learned a trick from chanticleer. 

A. C. Thatcher, Urbana, O. 


Man *eQuld not live in a birdless world. A 
French naturalist asserts that if all the birds in 
the world were to die suddenly human life on 
this planet would become extinct in 9 years. In 
spite of all the sprays and poisons which could 
be manufactured to kill off destructive slugs and * 
insects they would so multiply that in that length 
of time they would have eaten up all the orchards 
and crops in existence, and man would be starved 
to death. All that man does in the way of '^pre* 
serving to our use the kindly fruits of the earth'* 
is as nothing compared with what is accomplished 
by the vast army of birds which prey on insect 
life and thus keep it down to a point which per¬ 
mits of the growth of sufficient food to support 
human life. Take away the birds and in 9 years 
not a man, woman or child would be alive. All 
would be dead of starvation.—Exchange. 


Last fall while cutting up corn, my hired 
man saw a large garter snake crawl from 
under the bundle which he was lifting. 
Striking it with his corn knife, he cut it 
in 2 and we were much surprised to find 
it lit erally full of shelled com. There 
was at least a third of a pint of the 
grains, all in the “milk'’ stage. I never 
heard of the like before. Did any of 
Recreation’s readers? 

A. C. Thatcher, Urbana, O. 


Did you ever notice when walking up a 
pair of mallards that the duck always flics 
first? I have watched them many times. 
::^ometimes when the duck was a little slow 
about getting up the drake would seem un¬ 
easy, but he always watched until the duck 
started. Of course he would be a dose 
second, but he waited every time. 

S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 


Recent letters in Recreation remind me 
that last summer many grouse visited 
every day a spring on our place. I watched 
them several times, and saw them drink 
just as chickens would. 

Lester Locke, Arko, Qr?, 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 

County. Nanae of VVarden. Address. 

New York, Conrad L. Meyer, 46 W. Broadway. 
Livingston M. De La Vergne, Lakeville. 

K.S. Chamberlain, Mt. Morns. 

Albany, C.D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

Henry T. Newman, 

** Kenneth E. Bender,Albany. 

Broome, Sullivan, Sanitaria Spnngs 

R. K. Mathewson. Binghamton. 
Cayuga, H. M. HaslmU. Wee^port. 

Chemung, Fred. U hie, Hcndy Creek. 

“ M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

Cortland, James Edwards, Cortland, 

Erie, E. P. Dorr, lot D. S. Morgan 

Building, Buffalo. 
Marvin H. Butler, Morilla. 

Essex, W. H. Broughton, Moriah. 

Franklin, Jas. Eccles, St. Regis Falls. 

Montgomery, Charles W Scharf, Canajonarie. 

OneuD, J. M. Scoville. Clinton. 

Orange. Wilsoti Crans. Middletown. 

J. Hampton Kidd. Newburgh. 
Richmond, I^ewis Morris, Port Richmond. 

St. L4wrence. Dr.B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 

*• A. N. Clark, Sevey. 

Schenectady. J.W. Fumside, Schenectady. 

Suffolk. F. J. Fellows, Central Islip, L. 1 . 

“ P. F. Tabor, Orient. L. 1 . 

Tioga. Geo. Wood, Owego. 

Washington. C.L. Allen, Sandy Hill. 

“ A. S. Temple. Whitehall. 

“ J. E. Barber, Dres^o. 

Westchester, George Poth. Pleasantville. 

** Chas. Seacor, $7 Pelham Road, 

New Rochelle. 

“ E.G. Horton, Pleasantville. 

Co*amWa'. } Jackson’s Corners. 

Oran e, Thomas Harris, Port Jervis. 

On ncaga, James Lush, Memphis. 

\ates, B. L. Wren, Penn V an. 

•• Symour Poineer, Branch Port. 

Dutchess, Chas. H. UeLong, Pawling. 

Jacob Tompkins, Billii^s. 

Queens, Gerard Van Nostrand, Flushing, L. I. 

“ W. S. Mygrant, 4h Elton Street, 

Brooklyn. 

• “ P. A.Geepel, 473 Grand Ave., 

Astoria, L. I. 

“ L. B. Drowne. 119 Somers Street. 

Brooklyn. 

Ulster, M. A. DeVall, The Corners, 

“ Wm. S. Mead. Woodstock. 

Jefferson, C. E. Van Order, Watertown. 

“ C. I. Smith, “ 

Herkimer, D. F. Sperry, Old Forge. 

Oswego, I. £. Manning, lU West Utica St. 

Putnam, H. L. Brady. Mahopac Falls. 

Schuyler, G. C. Fordham, Watkins. 

Allegany, G. A. Thomas, Belvidere. 

Schoharie, O.E. Eigen, Sharon Spi 

Warren, Geo. McEch-on, Glen Falls. 

Orleans, J. H. Fearby, £. Shelby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

Stark, A. Dangeleisen, Massillon. 

Franklin, Brook L. Terry, 208 Woodward Av., 

Columbus. 

Cuyahoga, A. W. Hitch, 161 Osborn St., 

Cleveland. 

Clark, Fred C. Ross, 169 W. Main St., 

Springheld. 

Erie, David Sutton, 418 Jackson St., 

Sandusky. 

Fulton, L. C. Berry, Swanton. 

Allen, S. W. Knisely, Lima. 


County. Name of Warden. Address. 
Hamilton, W.C. Rippey, 4465 Eastern Ave., 

Cincinnati. 

Knox, Grant Phillips, Mt. Vernon. 

Lorain, T. J. Bates, Elyria. 

Ottawa, Frank B. Shirley, Lak^ide. 

Muskingum, Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

Scioto, J. F. Kelley, Portsmouth. 

Highland, lames G. Lyle, Hillsboro. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row. Stam¬ 

ford, Ct. 

Harvey C. Went, ii Park St.. Bridge¬ 
port. Ct. 

Fai field. Samuel Waklee, Box^373, >tratford. 
Litchfield, Dr. H. L. Ross, P. U. Box 100, Ca¬ 
naan, Ct. 

Middlesex, Sandford Brainerd, Ivorvton. 

New Haven, Wilbur £. Beach, ji8 Chapel Street, 

New Haven, Ct. 
*• D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth St.. 

Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk. 

“ LJ. Blick. Wrentham. 

“ S. W. Fuller East Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone. 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Mercer, Jos. Ashmore, 124 Taylor St., 

Trenton. 

Mercer. Edw. Vanderbilt, Dentzville, 

Trenton. 

** Roland Mitchell, 739 Centre St., 

Trenton. 

Morris, Joseph Pellet, Pompton Plains. 

•* Chas. W. Blake. Dover. 

“ Francis E. Cook, Butler. 

“ Calone Orr, Hibernia. 

Somerset, G. E. Morris. Somerville. 

Sussex, Isaac D. Williams, Branchville. 

Union, A. H. Miller. Cranford. 

C. M. Hawkins, Roselle. 

Warren, Warner. } 

Monmouth* Dory-Hunt, Wanaque. 

Hudson, A. W. Letts, 51 Newark St.. 

Hoboken. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jefferson, John Noll, Sykesville. 

Perry, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

Warren. F. P. Sweet, Goodwill Hill. 

, ** Nelson Holmes, Cornplanter. 

Juniata, Clifford Singer, Oakland Mills. 

“ Ezra Phillips, McAlesterville. 

Venango, G. D. Benedict, Pleasantville. 

Potter, Ira Murphy, Coudersport. 

* Wiley Barrows, Austin. 

** Chas. Barrows, Austin. 

Crawford, Jasper Tillotson, Tillotson. 

“ Geo. T. Meyers, Titusville. 

**. J. B. Lamb, Buel. 

Cambria, W. H. Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave., 

^ , Johnstown. 

Butler, F. I. Forquer, Murrmsville. 

.Allegheny, S.H. Allen, Natrona. 

Beaver, N.H. Covert, Beaver Falls. 

„ W. R. Keefer. 

McKean, C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

“ L. P. Fessenden, G anere. 

, ** Wm. HoLinger, Stickney. 

Lack, Wm. Weir, Moosic. 

Carbon, Asa D. Hontz, East MauchChunk. 

Cumberland, J.C. Gill, Mechanksburg. 

Wyoming, Cyrus Walter, Tunkhannock. 

Tioga, E. B. Beaumont, Jr., Lawrenceville. 

“ G. H. .Simmons, Westfield. 

Lycoming, Jas. J. Brennan, Oval. 

^ B. D. Kurtz, Caramal. 

Delaware, Walter Lusson, Ardmore. 

Montgomery, L. C. Parsons, Academy. 

Bradford, Geo. B. Loop, Sayre. 

Clarion, Isaac Keener, New Bethlehem. 

Cameron, Harry Hemphill, Emporium. 

Clinton, M.C. Kepler, Renovo. 

“ Geo. L. Kepler, Renovo. 

Northumber- (G. W. Roher, 

land, \ SO) Anthracite St.. Shamokin. 

Elk, D. R. Lobaugh, Ridgway. 
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tOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 
County Name of \V arden. Address. 

Ottawa^ W. H. Dunham, Drenthe. 

Kalamazoo, C. £. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass. Thomas Dewey, Dowa^iac. 

Hillsdale, C. A. btone, Hiil dale. 

Lake. John Trieber, Poacock, 

IXICAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 


Mecklenburg, 


gbum, 


__ J.H.Ogb 

King William, N.H Montague, 
Nmythe. T. M. Hughes, 

King & Queen, K. D. Bates, 
Louisa, J. P. Harris, 

W.J.I • 


Henrico, 


. Lynham, 


East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, 


South Hil. 
Palls. 

Chatham Hill. 
Newtown. 
Applegrove. 
412 W. Marshall. 
Richmond. 
Harrisonburg. 


Fremont, 
U inta, 

Carbon. 

Laramie, 


LOCAL WJIRDENS IN WYOMING. 
Nelson Vamall, Dubois. 

Kirk Dyer, . 


, . Medicine Bow. 

Martin Breither, Cheyenne. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 


Sumner, W. G. Harris, Gallatin. 

.Stewart. John H. Lory, Bear .spring. 

Robertson, C. C. Bell, Springfield. 

Montgomery, P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, E. C.Statler. Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDE.NS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire, S. C. Ellis. Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, Leuip^ter. 

** J. W. Davidson, Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland, Wm. J. Liddle, Box 281, Fair Haven 
Windsor, ' F. A. Tarbell, W est Bridgewater. 

Orleans. E.G. Moulton, Derby Line. 

Essex, H. S. Lund, Granby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard. 12th Ave and 17th 

St.. Moline. 

Iroquois, J. L. Peacock, She don. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, 

A. C. Cooper, Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D.L. Pascol, Grand Mound. 

Pottawattamie, Dr. C. Engel. Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 


Okanogan, Tames West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN UTAH. 
Washington, S. C. Goddard. New Harmony. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 


Albert Lea. Minn., 
Angelica. N. Y., 
Augusta, Mont., 
Austin. Minn., 
Austin, Pa., 
Boston, Mass., 
Buffalo. N.Y., 
Cammal. Pa.. 
Champaign. Ohio, 

Charlestown, N. H. 
Ch yenne, Wyo., 
Choteau, Mont., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Coudersport, Pa., 
Cresco. Iowa, 

Davis. W.Va., 
T'lowagiac, Mich.. 
East Mauch Chunk, 
Evansville, Ind., 
Fontanet, Ind.. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Great Falls. Mont., 
Heron Lake. Minn., 
Hullidaysb’g. Pa., 
Hookinsville. Ky., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 

J erome, Ariz., 
ohn^onburg. Pa., 
Lalispell. Mont., 
]&ne, N. H., 


H. A. Morgan, 

C. A. Lathrop, 

H. Sherman, 

G. F. Baird. 

W. S, Warner, 
Capt. W. 1 . Stone, 

H. C. Gardiner, 

B. A. Ovenshire, 
Hy. F. MacCracken 

Urbana. 

W. M. Buswell, 

J. Hennessy. 

G. A. Gorham, 
B.W. Morris, 

1 L. Murphy, 

T. L. Platt. 

J. Heltzen, 

W. F. Hoyt, 

Pa., E. F. Pry, 

F. M. Gilbert, 

W. H. Perry, 

W. L. Waltemarth 

J. M Gaunt, 

K. C Buckeye, 

H. D. Hewit, 
Hunter Wood, 

i oseph E. Bell. 

)r. L. A. Hawkins, 
W. J. .‘^tebbins, 
Tohn Eakright, 

F. P. Beedle, 


Rear Warden. 


Kingfisher. Okla., 
Lake Co., Ind.t 
Loganpsoit ,1 nd., 
Ludington, Mich., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
Minturn, Colo., 

New Aloany. Ind., 
New Bethlehem. Pa, 
Penn Yan, N. Y.. 
Princeton. Ind., 
Revnoldsville, Pa., 
Kidg«vay, Pa., 
Rochester. N. Y., 

St Paul, Minn., 

St. Thomas, Ont., 
Schenectady, .\. Y., 
Seattle, \Va:»h.. 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Terre Haute, Ind, 
The Dalles, Ore., 
Walden, N.Y., 
Wichita, Kas., 
Winona, Minn., 


A. C. Ambrose, Rear Warden 
Dr. R. C. Macl^y, 

E. B. McConnell. 
ii. R. Cartier, 

Dr. J. H. Swartz, 

A. B. Walter, 

Dr. J. F. Weathers, 

Isaac Keener, 

Dr. H. R. PhilUps, 

H. A. Ve^er, 

C. F. Hoffman, 

T. J. M axwell, 

C. H McChesney 
O. T. Denny, 

L I. Hall, 

J. W. Furnside. 

M. Kelly, 

C. C. Truesdcll, 
i '.V. Thiede, 

C. B. Cushing, 

J. W. Keid, 

Gerald Volk, 

C. M. Morse, 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to lO per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A, S. 
number: 

Syracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester. N. Y. Photographic 
^oods. 

Blair Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 1528 
Arapahoe St., Denver, Col. 

James Acheson, Tall^t St.. St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Sporting goods. 

Jespersen & Hines, 10 Park Place, New York City 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 72d street. New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street, New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street, New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street, New York 
City. 

£. S. lowne, care National Bank Book Co., Hoi* 
yoke. Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street, Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. J. F. Pierson, 20 W. sad street, New York 

City. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 25 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Maple street, Kingston, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street. Flushing. L. I. 

C. H. Ecrr^ 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 5th avenue. New York 

City. 

H. W'ilhams, P. O. Box 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 

G. S. Edaell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Sagpnaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Late, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2nd, Fernandina, Fla. 

Morris Carnegie. Fernandina, Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. Stanford Brown, 241 South sth street, Reading, Pa. 
W. H. Smith. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

£. B. Smith, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don’t they join? Will some¬ 
one please take a club and wake them up? 
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GAME AND THE L. A. S. IN THE SOUTH. 

Greenville, S. C. 

Editor Recreation: 

1 have just finished reading the fourth 
annual report of the President of the L. A. 
S., in April Recreation, and must admit 
that all he said of the Southern people is 
true. 

I saw 2 men of this city, who call them¬ 
selves gentlemen, come in from a few 
hours* shooting with 2 quails, 6 robins and 
8 or 10 small sapsuckers. Some of the 
latter were not larger than canaries. 

The Western Carolina Game Protective 
Association, a local organization, is doing 
all it can to enforce the laws. Our ^ame 
laws are rigid enough, but as we have no 
one whose duty it is to prosecute cases, they 
are constantly violated. We have a law 
forbidding exportation of quails and other 
game birds from the State and the selling 
of quails killed in this State; but as it 
permits the sale of quails brought from 
other States, our pot hunters shoot and net 
our birds and smuggle them in to the res¬ 
taurant keepers, who claim to have received 
the game from Georgia or North Carolina. 
The burden of proof not being on them to 
show where they got it, they go free, to 
continue to buy and sell birds as before. 

This morning, as President of the W. C. 
G. P. A., I directed Mr. Chas. Schwing, 
Secretary of the Association, to swear out 
a warrant for the arrest of William Sewing, 
' a re:'tauranter for offering quails for sale 
after the 31st day of March. Sewing came 
at once to beg off, saying he had the birds 
left over from those bought during the open 
season. * I asked him if he was not ashamed 
to ask for mercy after having violated the 
laws the whole winter, and told him he 
could not expect leniency. He will be ar¬ 
rested this afternoon and we will see that 
he is punished to the full extent of the law. 

In no other State are game wardens more 
needed than here. Thousands of birds 
winter with us and need protection; but as 
our Legislature is composed chiefly of po¬ 
litical cowards, it is afraid to pass laws 
taxing worthless dogs out of existence and 
creating the office of game warden. What 
are we to do? This would be one of the 
greatest sheep and goat raising States, were 
it not for the dogs, as the mountains are 
practically worthless except for pasturage. 
The grass is knee high all over them and 
not a sheep or goat to be seen. Numbers 
have tried sheep raising, but dogs got 
all the lambs. 

I would like to join the L. A. S, if it 
would benefit this State in any way, but as 
it has no members here I see but little use 
for me to join. If you, or the L. A. S., 
can advise us or help us in any way, we 
shall be glad to do what wc can. 


A friend just returned from Georgetown, 
on the coast, reports that on the last day of 
March a party of men from New York ar¬ 
rived there to shoot ducks. One man ad¬ 
mitted that he had brought 3,000 10-gauge 
shot shells with him and had got 1,500 
from a friend. There were 6 in the party; 
if each had an equal number of shells, the 
ducks must have suffered. Those men were 
not market hunters either; they own a 
steamboat and electric launches and are 
fencing several thousand acres for a game 
preserve. 

a F. Dill 

ANSWUL 

As a matter of fact it would not do any 
practical good for you alone to join the 
League, but would it not be possible for you 
to induce a considerable number of your 
friends to join? Our constitution provides 
that when we have 25 members in a State 
we shall organize them into a division. 
While we have done an immense amount of 
work on the people in your .State, trying to 
get them into the League, strange to say we 
have only 3 members in South Carolina. I 
believe if you should join and then begin a 
systematic canvass of the sportsmen of the 
State you n»ight soon enroll the necessary 
number and enable us to organize a division 
there. After you once get such a branch 
organized and get to work with the news¬ 
papers and through the mails and by per¬ 
sonal solicitation, you can in a few months 
enroll several hundred men. Then when 
your Legislature meets again you can bring 
pressure enough to bear on it to procure 
the enactment of suitable game laws. Me^- 
time I would render you all possible assist¬ 
ance from this office. 

I fully realize the necessity of earnest 
work in your State as well as in the other 
Southern States. If you decide to take up 
this work you can make a great many 
friends among the educated and cultivated 
people and especially among the progressive 
women by including in your crusade the 
song and insectivorous birds. Millions of 
these that nest in the North, winter in the 
South, and I am working day and night to 
induce all the Southern States to enact laws 
to protect them from the slaughter they are 
now subjected to during the winter months. 
—Editor. 


HOT TIMES AHEAD FOR LAWBREAKERS. 

Urbana, Ohio. 

Editor Recreation: 

The Champaign county, Ohio, local chap¬ 
ter of the L. A S., was organized June 6. 
Henry F. MacCracken, attorney, was 
elected rear warden, and Chas. H. Oonk 
secretary-treasurer, both of Urbana. The 
meeting was enthusiastic and was marked 
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by evident realization of the fact that the 
individual members must be awake and 
active in the work in order to secure the 
desired results. The cause of game, bird 
and fish protection was never so strong in 
this county as it is today. The people gen¬ 
erally seem impressed with the belief that 
this League means business. Already 
prominent citizens, not yet identified with 
the organization, are sending for informa¬ 
tion as to how best to co-operate with us in 
the work of saving the birds and «rame. 
i>ome of these inquiries are from sources 
least expected. Already the boys of the 
towns are careful to distinguish the harm¬ 
less birds from the English sparrows and 
other harmful species. The good people 
are seconding the work of this League by 
a word in its favor as opportunity offers, 
and public sentiment is steadily growing 
in favor of the rigid enforcement of the 
game and bird laws. We are fighting a 
winning battle, and victory is not far off. 

The officers elected are ideal men for 
their positions. They are thorough 
sportsmen, prominent citizens, energetic 
workers, and determined officers. I wish 
you could have heard Mac Cracken serve 
notice relative to his policy as rear warden 
of our chapter. Lawbreakers will receive 
scant courtesy from him. He stipulated 
only that the individual members apprise 
him of violations. He is the right man in 
the right place and the same may be truth¬ 
fully said of Mr. Oonk. Local chapter of 
the L. A. S. starts off in excellent shape. 

The following resolution was enthusi¬ 
astically and unanimously adopted; 

Whereas, The bird, game and fish laws 
of Ohio have been constantly and persist¬ 
ently violated in Champaign county, and 

Whereas, One of the chief reasons for 
such violation has been the lack of active 
public sentiment favoring the severe pun¬ 
ishment of such offenders, and the conse¬ 
quent ease with which they have evaded 
the just penalty of their offences, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, By the Champaign county lo¬ 
cal chapter of the L. A. S. here assembled, 
that we do favor the vigorous prosecution 
and severe punishment of all persistent vio¬ 
lators of bird, game or fish laws, and that 
we do hereby resoectfully request all magis¬ 
trates having jurisdiction in Champaign 
county and before whom an offender may 
be tried and found guiltv. to impose the 
severest penalty fixed by law for such of¬ 
fence. 

And be it further 

Resolved, That bird, game and fish laws 
to afford adequate protection to our birds, 
game and fishes, should be enforced without 
fear or favor, and that to such impartial en¬ 
forcement of the law, this chapter of the 


L. A. S. pledges its hearty endorsement 
and active co-operation. 

Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu¬ 
tions be furnished each magistrate in this 
county. A. C. Thatcher. 

This chapter starts off with 120 mem¬ 
bers, the largest number ever enrolled in 
any chapter of this League in so short a 
time. To Mr. Thatcher, vice warden of the 
Ohio division, is due the credit for nearlv 
all the preliminary work in bringing these 
120 men into line. Here is another great 
object lesson for the friends of game pro¬ 
tection. You see what can be done when 
a determined and energetic mafi goes to 
work. There are such sportsmen every¬ 
where. Will not more of them follow Mr. 
Thatcher^s splendid example?— Editor. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 

The Hon. Wm. Sulzer, a member of 
Congress from New York and a member 
of the L. A. S., has been doing some good 
work in Congress during the past 2 years, 
in the interests of game and fish protection. 
He has rendered valuable support to the 
various bills which have been introduced 
there on these lines, and has expressed a 
willingness to assist in this work in every 
way possible. He introduced a bill for the 
protection of salmon in Alaska, but un¬ 
fortunately it was defeated because certain 
other members objected to some of its 
features. The salmon are being slaughtered 
at a terrific rate in Alaska, and unless a re¬ 
striction law is enacted in the near future, 
they will disappear from that great coun¬ 
try, as they have disapneared from Cali¬ 
fornia, Oregon and Washinirton. Mr. 
Sulzer will doubtless re-introduce his bill 
i.. the next session of Congress, and I 
trust he may then be successful. 


I have experienced no special difficulty 
in conducting League work here, as the 
people of this section take kindly to the 
gam? laws as a rule. I have had no trou¬ 
ble with the Indians. Your correspondence 
with the Indian agents last winter helped 
the cause a great deal. Game is increasing. 
We have a large bunch of antelope in our 
pasture and as they have not been molest¬ 
ed for a long while they are doing well. 
Deer are becoming accustomed to us, their 
ancient enemv. and I have reports that a 
number of them have been seen close to the 
ranches and villages. 

W. P. Saunders, Magdalena, N. Mex. 


Recreation is all right. Every sports¬ 
man should take it and read it. 

Robtt Hunter, Neepawa, Can. 



FORESTRY. 

EDITED BY DR B. E. FERNOW, 

t>{rector of the New VoA School of Forestry, Cornell University, assisted by Dr. john C. Gifford oi die iani 

institution. 

It takes thirty yea^^ to «row a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 

The signs of the times with regard to 
forestry matters are rapidly changing for 
the better. No more healthful sign could be 
pointed out, than the reference to the sub¬ 
ject in the meetings of the Lumbermen’s 
Associations. 

The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers* 
Association held their annual convention 
in Chicago, March 5, at which the sub¬ 
ject received more elaborate attention than 
ever before. The secretary, in his report, 
made the following commendable recom¬ 
mendation : 

“I recommend adding to our already im¬ 
portant list a committee on forestry. This 
question of forestry is occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the most prominent men of the coun¬ 
try, and while there is an association organ¬ 
ized for the promulgation of the ideas, we 
find that but few lumbermen are inter¬ 
ested in this question. It should interest 
every man engaged in the lumber business. 
Therefore, I recommend that our by-laws 
be amended so that a committee of 5 
shall be appointed year by year in the regu¬ 
lar way." 

This was followed by a more lengthy 
argument on the part of the legal counsel 
of the Association, from which we cull the 
following extracts to show the attitude of 
the legal mind toward a matter, “which 
seems to me to vitally affect the lumber 
trade, but which has so far received little 
attention from lumbermen.” I refer to 
the matter of forestry, a subject which is of 
little import to the ordinary man of affairs, 
and which hitherto has had little attention 
from the practical business world, but has 
served as the hobby of a few scientific men 
and an occasional lover of nature in its 
wilder aspects. 

“The progress so far has been along theo¬ 
retical rather than practical lines, and has 
been the subject largely of academic thought 
and effort. It is true that in several in¬ 
stances, where the modern fancy of 
wealthy men has induced them to acquire 
large tracts of wild lands, experiments in 
forestry have been attempted; but the prin¬ 
ciples of forestry have yet to have their 
first application in the realm of practical 
business life. 

“If one gets into the frame of mind where 
the lumbering business of a country can be 
viewed as though from a distant standpoint, 
so that the mind’s eye can take in the scope 


of an entire country a operations and can 
extend its observation over both past, pres¬ 
ent and future, it becomes clear how 
important a part in the profitable conduct 
of the lumber business the application of 
approved forestiy principles might play. 
He sees a legitimate reaspn for such 
change in the conditions under wluch 
the business is done as will make possible 
the application of a proper system of for¬ 
estry, and will result in such system when 
applied, adding to the economy with which 
the industry is carried on.” 

He then points out what I have again 
and again put forward, that combinations 
of large capital, trusts, are best suited to 
practical forestry. 

“The proposition is that on the lumber 
people themselves depends the preservatiOT 
of their own business; that in all probabil¬ 
ity they will alone determine whether they 
will continue to carry on their operations 
for all time to come or so misdirect their 
efforts as to number the years of their busi¬ 
ness. 

“It is evident that no single lum¬ 
berman can accomplish anything along the 
lines suggested. It is also clear that 
in the absence of Governmental interference 
no man or body of men, outside of the lum¬ 
ber dealers themselves, can or will make 
any progress toward the establishment of 
better conditions in the treatment of our 
forests. It follows inevitably that the lum¬ 
bermen as a body, through themselves, or 
some other association or organization, 
must seriously take up the question and 
find proper means for its solution. 

“It seems inevitable that some closer 
organization of the entire industry will 
take place in the not distant future 
and that such organization will have 
as one of its reasons for existence the 
enforcement, either with or without Gov¬ 
ernment co-operation, of a forestry system. 
Such a condition, however, may be in the 
near or in the distant future or may never 
come about. That matter need not and 
should not interfere with immediate steps 
to enlarge the influence of this Association, 
with a view to making some practical study 
and enforcement of a system of forest cul¬ 
ture. 

“I suggest an immediate effort to 
extend the membership of this Association 
over the entire United States, with the 
avowed object of making such enlarged 
membership a means for handling in some 
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practical way this subject of forestry. To 
this end there should be a proper presenta¬ 
tion of the matter to the lumber trade, em¬ 
bodying : 

statement of the position and in- 
iluence of the Association. 

“A declaration of its intention to take 
up in a practical way the question of for¬ 
estry, with a view first to the education of 
its members: and secondly, to the establish¬ 
ment of some uniform system which shall 
govern the lumbering industry. 

“Reasons for belief in the success of 
such effort, provided it receives the sup¬ 
port of a fair proportion of those engaged 
in the business. 

“A direct appeal for membership based 
on the proposed new line of work. 

“With such action on the part of the 
Association we could have 1,000 members 
instead of 300. The establishment of a 
bureau of forestry would naturally follow 
and would prove second in importance to 
no branch of work which has been taken 
up. 

“The appointment of a special committee 
to take up the subject and submit a definite 
plan of action would be proper as the first 
step to be taken by the Association.’* 

To all of which I say “Amen.” 


THE LIVE OAK. 

One of the most interesting and pictur¬ 
esque members of the vegetable world is 
the live oak. Oaks have, more than 
other trees, from time immemorial, com¬ 
manded admiration, and even reverence, 
because of their stateliness and sturdiness. 
They have always stood as the somber sym¬ 
bol of stability and strength. Whether the 
word “live” in the name “live oak” refers to 
the evergreen foliage, the long life of the 
tree or the durability of its wood is a ques¬ 
tion, although it is fully applicable from 
every standpoint. 

“The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees. 
Shoots rising up and spreads by slow de¬ 
grees ; 

Three centuries he grows, and three he 
stays 

Supreme in state, and in three more de¬ 
cays.” 

Nine centuries are thus alloted by the 
poet Dry den to the growth of the Euro¬ 
pean oak. The same is even more applica¬ 
ble to the broad spreading live oak giants 
of our South. 

Especially venerable and somber does this 
tree appear when festooned, as is usually 
the case, with great masses of Spanish moss. 
This so-called moss is an air plant, which 
does the tree little if any injury. It is not 


a moss at \ill, but a flo\i5er4n^ ^lant, closely 
related to the hard, raspihg pineapple 
which it apnears so little to resemble. 

The wood of this oak is famous for its 


durability, and before the replacement of 
wood by steel it was extensively used in 
ship construction. The live oak was to 


this country what the teak was to India. It 


was one time a “royal tree,” a tree reserved 
for governmental purposes, especially for 
naval construction. 


It was the endeavor to preserve this tree 
that marked the beginning of our reserva¬ 
tion policy. As early as 1799 the federal 
government recognized the need of action 
for the preservation of live oak timber. 
On the 25th of February, 1799, $200,000 
was appropriated for the purchase and 
preservation of live oak and cedar timber 
in the South for naval purposes. Beyond 
small purchases in Georgia, nothing was 
done untn 1817, when the act was renewed 
and the President empowered to select and 
reserve public lands bearing a growth of 
live oak or cedar suitable for the navy. 
This act resulted in a reservation of 19,000 
acres on Commissioners, Cypress, and Six 
islands in Louisiana. This was followed 
by an appropriation of $10,000 in 1828, 
with which more lands were purchased on 
Santa Rosa sound. For some time there 


were even attempts at cultivation, which 
were made under the more general act of 
March 3, 1827, by which the President 
was authorized to institute proper meas¬ 
ures for the preservation of live oak tim¬ 
ber. March 2, 1831, an act was passed pro¬ 
viding for the punishment of persons who 
persisted in cutting live oak timber and 
cedar on public lands. In all, 244,000 acres 
of forest were reserved in Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Endeavors to protect the live oak mark 
the beginning of the efforts to protect 
our public lands, and especially forests, 
from depredation. 

The distribution of the live oak is of 
interest. It begins in Virginia, and, unlike 
most of our trees, extends Southward 
across the frost line to the Southern part of 
Florida, and then on into the tropics. 

Nothing is more suggestively beautiful 
than an old Southern mansion surrounded 


by these magnificent trees, draped with 
masses of gray moss. 

No tree is more worthy of preservation, 
and, in certain places at least, it should 
still be classed a “royal tree,” and placed 
under the ban as of old. 


Lawyer—When I was a boy my highest 
ambition was to be a pirate. 

Client—You’re in luck. It isn’t every 
man who can realize the dreams of his 
youth.—Life. 
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THE RESPIRATION CALORIMETER. 

An instrument which has proved of great 
value for studying the fundamental laws of 
nutrition, as well as more practical prob¬ 
lems, is the respiration calorimeter, so 
called because it is used to study the 
products of respiration, and to measure 
energy in the form of heat. In experiments 
with the instrument, all the income of tne 
body (food, drink, and inspired air) and all 
the outgo are measured, as well as the fuel 
value of the food (the incoi e.of energy) 
and the outgo of energy (the muscular 
work performed and the heat given off by 
the \ ody). 

The respiration calorimeter was devised 
by Professors W. O. Atwater and E. B. 
Rosa, 1 ider the auspices of the United 
States Departme t of Agriculture and 
Wesleyan University. It consists of a 
copper Dox surrounded by one zinc and 3 
wo wa!ls, separated by air spaCw >. The 
calorimeter stands in a large room which 
also contains the pump for forcing a cur¬ 
rent of air through it, and many other in¬ 
struments and appliances for making neces¬ 
sary measurements. The cop ** box is 
really a small room about 7 feet long. 4 
feet wi and 65 ^ feet hig.. It s fur¬ 
nished with a folding bed, folding table, 
chair, etc., so that a man may remain in it 
in comparative comfort several days or 
even weeks. There is a window in front 
through which the man experimented on 
enters the chamber. This closes air-tight. 
Sufficient light for reading, etc., is ad¬ 
mitted through this window. A telephone 
enables the man in the chamber to com¬ 
municate with those outside. All the air 
which is required enters the chamber 
through a pipe in the front of the appa¬ 
ratus and leaves it through another pipe. 
The current is maintained by a pump 
which is an ingenious device. It not only 
draws the necessary quantity of air through 
the chamber, but it measures the quantity 
automatically and delivers a sample for 
analysis. The air current can be regulated 
at will, and is always large enough to 
secure comfort and prevent overheating the 
chamber and the accumulation of moisture. 
All the food and drink required are passed 
through a tube in the side wall of the ap¬ 
paratus. This has a cap on each end. One 
cap is removed, the food or other article is 


placed in the tube, and the cap is again 
screwed on. The man in the chamber then 
unscrews the cap on the inside and removes 
the food. The 2 caps are never removed at 
the same time, and thus no appreciable 
quantity of air can enter the chamber in 
this way. The excreta are collected in 
suitable vessels and passed out through the 
same tube. All the food and excreta are 
weighed and samples are analyzed. The in¬ 
coming and outgoing air is also measured 
and analyzed. The outgoing air differs 
from that entering the chamber, since it 
contains the carbon dioxide and water va¬ 
por given off from the lungs. These result 
from the burning up or oxidation of food 
in the body just as they result from the 
consumption of fuel in a furnace. The body 
is often likened to an engine and* food to 
fuel. The body differs from an engine in 
that it is in itself built up from the elements 
contained in its fuel, and any excess over 
the amount required for building and re¬ 
pairing tissue and for the work performed 
may be stored as reserve material, chiefly 
fat. 

The respiration ^.alorimeter is so ar¬ 
ranged that no heat can pass through the 
walls from the outside or vice versa. All 
the heat given off from the man’s body 
inside the chamber serves to warm a cur¬ 
rent of cold water which circulates in a 
pipe passing around the inside 01 the cham¬ 
ber. This device suggests the system com¬ 
monly employed of heating houses by means 
of hot water. Ihe hot water brings heat 
into the room where it is given off, the 
partially cold water returning to the boiler. 

In the respiration calorimeter the cold 
water enters the chamber, is warmed, and, 
flowing out, carries the heat with it. By 
measuring the volume of water which 
passes through the pipe and its tempera¬ 
ture on entering and leaving the chamber, 
the amount of heat can be easily calculated. 
The latent heat contained in the food and 
represented by its fuel value is liberated 
when food is burned in the body. This heat 
serves for maintaining the body tempera¬ 
ture, supplies the energy necessapr for the 
circulation of the blood, the beating of the 
heart, and* for all work performed. T^c 
resultant of all forms of work is heat; 
that is, the energy which is used to per¬ 
form work is converted into heat This is 
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true of the body and of all mechanical 
devices for performing work. The heat 
given off from the body shows how much 
material was burned in it. If mechanical 
work was performed by the subject, the 
amount can be measured by suitable de¬ 
vices. In some of the experiments the man 
worked a stationary bicycle which ran a 
small dynamo. In this and other ways all 
the energy given off by the body was 
measured and the total energy produced 
was compared with that introduced in the 
food consumed. With the respiration calori¬ 
meter it is possible to compare different 
foods and their capacity for producing 
work,, also to learn the quantities of food 
required for certain kinds of work. In 
other words, this apparatus can be used, 
among other things, to test the value of 
foods in the human machine just as other 
devices are used for testing the value of 
fuel for producing work in an engine. It is 
a delicate apparatus, as will be seen by the 
fact that it measures readily the heat pro¬ 
duced by the combustion in the body of 
the small quantities of food necessary to 
supply the energy used when a man rises 
from a chair and sits again as slowly as 
possible. 

The uses of the respiration calorimeter 
for studying the theories of nutrition are 
many. It may be and is used for the 
study of many practical problems. Others 
are more popular. While some of the fea¬ 
tures of this apparatus were suggested by 
earlier forms devised by European investi¬ 
gators, the essential features are original. 
It is the first device of its kind combining 
successfully a respiration apparatus and a 
ailorimeter. As an indication of tne way 
it is regarded by other investigators, it may 
be mentioned that the German government 
and the Austrian government have each 
appropriated considerable sums for the con¬ 
struction of similar respiration calorimeters. 


CORDIALS. 

The cordials which are so frequently 
served after dinner owe their flavor, if genu¬ 
ine, to fruits, aromatic herbs, and similar 
articles. Cordial making is an old prac¬ 
tice, having been carried on, for instance, 
at some European monasteries for genera¬ 
tions. Cordials of domestic manufacture 
are favorites in many families in France 
and Germany, and old recipes are carefully 
followed. Home-made cordials are not un¬ 
known in America; the black currant cor¬ 
dial, sometimes made in New England, 
being without doubt a direct descendant 
of an English ancestor. Cordials fre¬ 
quently contain a large percentage of alco¬ 
hol. They are usually of pronounced coloi , 
which they should own, at least theoreti¬ 
cally, to the fruits, flowers, etc., used in 


their manufacture. The home-made cor¬ 
dials seldom, if ever, contain added colors. 

The sale of cordials in the United States 
has grown markedly in recent years. They 
are liked for their peculiar flavors, but are, 
without doubt, frequently served on ac¬ 
count of their attractive colors. An ex¬ 
amination of bright colored cordials was 
undertaken recently at the Connecticut 
State Experiment Station at New Haven. 
According to the investigators, this was 
done, not because such goods are seri¬ 
ously adulterated, but because the cordials 
illustrate most strikingly the extreme to 
which the present mania for colored food 
may be carried. 

Twenty-nine brands were found on sale 
in the State and analyzed. The investiga¬ 
tion revealed the following facts: Creme 
de menthe is a cordial usually containing 
13 to 30 per cent of alcohol, 10 to 40 per 
cent of sugar, a certain quantity of oil 
of peppermint and possibly other flavoring 
matter, and having a vivid green color. Un¬ 
colored creme de menthe has little sale, and 
it is doubtless true that the popularity of 
the green product is due quite as much to 
its color as to its flavor. Creme de violetic 
and creme de rose had about the same 
quantity of alcohol and sugar as the creme 
de menthe. The former was flavored with 
a violet-like extract (probably orris) and 
apparently colored with methyl violet or 
other coal-tar product. The latter was 
flavored with rose and colored with vari¬ 
ous red dyes. Other cordials, such as 
creme de cacao and creme de celeri, belong 
to the same class with those alre:. y de¬ 
scribed. 

All but 2 of the mint cordials anal¬ 
yzed were colored with coal-tar dyes, 
usually malachite green or a closely allied 
color mixed with a yellow dye. The 2 
brands which were free from coal-tar dyes 
contained what speared to be vegetable 
colors, probably chlorophyl or leaf-green. 
This leaf-green is harmless. 

Five samples of creme de violette were 
examined. With one exception they were 
colored with methyl violet, a dye com¬ 
monly used in violet ink. Of the samples 
of creme de rose and rose cordials, 2 con¬ 
tained a Bordeaux red or a related dye, 
one fuchsine (magenta), one a ponceau, 
and one cochineal. In 2 of the miscellane¬ 
ous cordials, a coal-tar orange color (tro- 
peolin) was detected. The creme de cacao, 
creme de celeri, creme de cafe and rataHa 
de cerese examined contained no added 
coal-tar color. 

The solid matter in all the samples of 
creme de menthe and most of the other cor¬ 
dials consisted largely, if not entirely, of 
cane sugar, but in 2 of creme de violette 
and one of creme de rose it was in part 
glucose. 
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A NEW POPULAR FISH BOOK. 

American Food and Game Fishes, by 
David Jordan, Ph.D., President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and Barton W. 
Evermann, Ph.D., Ichthyologist of the 
United States Fish Commission, is a popu¬ 
lar account of all the species of fish found 
in America North of the equator, with keys 
for ready identification, life histories, and 
methods of capture. This is a really great 
book; and in it the art of making beautiful 
books has reached highwater mark. A 
more attractive book, or one which will 
bring pleasure and delight to more classes 
of people, has never come from the Amer¬ 
ican press. It’s purpose, as stated by the 
authors, is “to furnish that which well in¬ 
formed men and women, and those who de¬ 
sire to become well informed, might wish 
to know of the food and game fishes which 
inhabit American waters.” The book con¬ 
tains 621 pages of text, 221 text cuts. 10 
lithographed plates in colors, and 64 full 
page photographs, from life, of 107 species 
of important food and game fishes. The 
colored plates arc from the remarkable 
paintings from life by the well known 
artists. Captain Chas. B, Hudson and Mr. 
A. H. Baldwin. These plates are mar¬ 
velously beautiful and scientifically accu¬ 
rate, and far surpass all previous efforts 
in this line. That of the brook trout de¬ 
serves special mention. 

In the text an equally high standard of 
excellence has been attained. It describes 
in language simple and easily understood 
every species of fish used in America as 
food or which possesses those qualities 
called game. The families are taken up in 
systematic order. Diagnoses are given of 
all the families and genera containing 
food or game fishes, and the number of 
species described is about 1,000. There 
are keys to all the families, genera, and 
species, so simple and easily understood 
that anyone who can read can, with speci¬ 
men in hand, identify any American food 
or game fish. To render the identification 
of fishes even more easy, the authors have 
given a full glossary of all the terms which 
might by the novice be considered difficult 
or technical. 

The feature which will prove of greatest 
interest and value to anglers and all others 
who are interested in nature is the natural 
history side of the book. Full, accurate 
and exceedingly entertaining accounts are 
given of the habits or life histories of the 
various species, their geographic distribu¬ 
tion, the kinds of lakes and streams in 
which found, their feeding and spawning 


habits, and the game qualities of each, to¬ 
gether with their food and commercial 
value. Commercial fishermen are given a 
vast amount of information regarding the 
food fishes of America, where the different 
species are found, their abundance, habits, 
the methods employed in their capture, and 
their commercial value. This will prove 
also of much value to teachers and the gen¬ 
eral reader. 

Anglers are told what the game fishes of 
America are, not only those of the lakes 
and streams but of the ocean as well, 
where to find them, and when and how to 
catch them. The game and food qualities 
of each arc discussed and many fish stories 
and bits of angling lore are given. 

Every member of the League of Amer¬ 
ican Sportsmen will be pleased at the firm 
stand the authors take in favor of fish 
protection. Both are members of the 
League. 

Dr. Jordan and Dr. Evermann, the auth¬ 
ors of this popular book, are well known as 
the most voluminous writers and the lead¬ 
ing authorities on American fishes. They 
are both naturalists of world-wide fame 
and have been associated in ichthyological 
investigations almost continuously since 
1878. During their study of the geographic 
distribution and habits of fishes they have 
each traveled more than 200,000 miles. 
They have each caught fish in Mexico, 
Canada, British Columbia, Alaska, the 
Hawaiian islands and in every State and 
Territory in the Union. Dr. Jordan, in ad¬ 
dition, has fished in Cuba, most parts of 
Europe, and in Japan and Samoa; while 
Dr. Evermann has “wet a line” in Porto 
Rico, the Danish West Indies, the 
Bahamas, and in far away Kamchatka. 
While collecting fishes for study they have 
waded more than a thousand miles in a 
thousand streams and lakes; sometimes 
when the temperature of the water was 
above 100 degrees, and many a time when 
it was down to freezing. Either one or 
both have caught about every species of 
food and game fish known to American 
waters; and they have eaten or tried to eat 
them all. 

This book is published by Doubleday. 
Page & Co., New York, at $4 net, a price 
remarkably low when the size and artistic 
character of the volume are considered. 


“The War in South Africa,” by Dr. A 
Conan Doyle, is a wide departure from Dr. 
Doyle’s previous work. Its title is self- 
explanatory, and its purpose is best set 
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forth in Dr. Doyle’s own preface, in which 
he says, “In view of the persistent slanders 
to which our politicians and our soldiers 
have been equally exposed, it becomes a 
duty which we owe to our national honor 
to lay the facts before the world.” 

The book is paper bound and is published 
by McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 


“Trolley Exploring within 30 Miles of 
New York” is a little book issued by the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and giving connections for 
55 separate trolley routes, quoting prices 
and naming points of special interest along 


the lines. Every person within 50 miles of 
New York, Boston or Philadelphia will 
find this book useful, and suggestive of 
many enchanting summer trips which may 
be taken at slight expense. Price 10 cents. 
Please say you saw it mentioned in Rec- 
TEATION. 


The Unique Publishing Co., 87 Arcade 
Building, Utica, N. Y., has issued a handy 
pocket score book for golf players, which 
will be sent to anyone asking for it, en¬ 
closing a 2 cent stamp and mentioning 
Recreation. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THIS BOOK TELLS WHERE. 

The Passenger Department of the North¬ 
ern Pacific Railway has issued a book en¬ 
titled, “Where to Hunt and Fish.” No 
further announcement than this would 
seem necessary to prompt every sports¬ 
man in the United States to send for the 
pamphlet. I may add, however, that this 
publication is fully up to the standard of 
the others that have made Mr. Chas. S. Fee 
and Mr. O. D. Wheeler famous. Their 
yearly Wonderland book has long since be¬ 
come a staple article in the household of 
nearly every reading sportsman in the 
country, and the present work is equally 
beautiful and interesting. In addition to 
the many fine reprodudtions of photo¬ 
graphs shown in this book, there are 4 full 
page drawings by Ernest T. Seton, made 
specially for it. These represent the 
cougar, the grizzly bear, the elk and the 
mountain sheep. It has too long been the 
custom of railway passenger men to ex¬ 
ploit the hunting and fishing opportunities 
offered by their respective lines by telling 
of big scores that have been made in their 
territory, and by showing pictures of great 
piles of dead game or strings of dead fish. 
In the preparation of “Where to Hunt and 
Fish” Messrs. Fee and Wheeler have 
properly refrained from offering any such 
disgusting records or exhibitions. As 
showing the healthy sentiment which these 
gentlemen entertain on this subject, I quote 
from the preface of the book: 

“This company makes one request, viz: 
Scrupulous obedience to all laws enacted 
for the protection of game and fish on the 
part of every person; and above all, don’t 
be a game hog. 

“A careful reading of the game laws of 
the various States is asked. These are to 
be found, in brief, herein, and it should be 
enough to state that these laws, wherever 
they are rigorously enforced—and their en¬ 


forcement is now general throughout the 
Northwest—have been productive of untold 
benefit in preserving the game and fish.” 

I commend this example to all passenger 
men who may desire the patronage of the 
best class of sportsmen. 

The book in question can be had by send¬ 
ing 6 cents in postage stamps to Charles 
S. Fee, G. P. A.. N. P. R.. St, Paul. If 
you write, please mention Recreation. 


now TO RELO.AD PAPER SHOT SHELLS. 

Shells that have been fired and are to be 
used again should be decapped as soon as 
possible and kept in a dry place. If the 
primers are allowed to corrode in the pock¬ 
ets of the shells they can not be easily ex¬ 
pelled and the pockets will be weakened. 
If shells are allowed to get wet after being 
fired, the quality of the paper will be im¬ 
paired. The waterproofing material, which 
contains a lubricant, is partially expelled 
by the heat at the time of discharge. Thus 
moisture operates more quickly, causing 
the shells to swell and the laps of paper to 
separate, leaving the shells lar^r and 
weaker than when they were first with¬ 
drawn from the gun. 

Reject ail shells that are torn and frayed 
on the inside, or at the muzzle. Resize all 
shells and be sure they will enter the cham¬ 
ber of your gun before reloading. Shell 
resizing dies are made for 10, 12 and 16 
guage guns. 

If shells are to be used the same length 
as they originally were they must be rolled 
or ironed at the muzzle. This operation 
hardens the soft portion that had been pre¬ 
viously crimped. The Ideal Mfg. Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., has brought out an 
ironing attachment for its new shell trim¬ 
mer that will be found of great value in 
this work. If interested write for circular 
and. incidentally, mention Recreation. 
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RECREATION. 


A WORK OF ART. 

I frequently get a piece of printed mat¬ 
ter that appears to have reached the top 
notch of high art in that line. Then, by and 
by, some other piece comes along that 
raises the ante. The latest example of this 
is a book recently issued by the Gas En¬ 
gine & Power Company, Morris Heights, 
New York City. The title page alone is a 
dream of the impressionist. It represents 
a bit of .mid-ocean by moonlight, the time 
when the crest of each wave turns into 
melted gold. 

The original was done in oil, and the 
printing is in tinted ink, on a slate colored 
paper, that gives a most weird and in¬ 
teresting effect to the picture. Every page 
of the book shines with the art cf the print¬ 
er and the engraver. The pictures repre¬ 
sent every kind of water craft, from a 
canoe that you can carry under your arm, 
to a 150 foot steam pleasure yacht. Every 
lover of art, whether interested in yachting 
or not, should have a copy of this book. 
When you write for it, please say you saw 
it mentioned in Recreation. 


PERFECTION ATT.MNED. 

While the Page Woven Wire Fence 
Company has improved the material in 
Page fences with every advance that has 
been made in the science of converting iron 
ore into the best qualities of steel wire, still 
the identical principles of construrtion 
which were incorporated in the first pieces 
are yet being retained. The crude machin¬ 
ery first used to coil the wire and to wrap 
and knot the wires together has been im¬ 
proved, strengthened and simplified, ^nd 
the capacity of eve^ loom has been dou¬ 
bled; yet the principle of construction in 
the fence is the same as originally applied. 
The Page Company has studied hard to 
find if any improvements could be made, 
but no ,one has ever yet devised any. 

In Page fences the cross wires never 
allow the horizontal wires .to slide up or 
down. Their method of wrapping and 
knotting the cross wires and the horizontal 
wires together is the simplest and most 
secure method in vogue. 


THE BOSS THE BEST. 

Ordinary watch works may generally be 
made effective timekeepers by careful and 
strong casing. The finest grades of w^atch 
works require strong casing to protect their 
delicate mechanism. The best of all cases 
for either class is the James Boss Stiffened 
Gold Watch Case. This is a gold case 
stiffened in the center with a plate of hard 
metal to prevent its getting thin and weak 
r nd bending down on the works, as a gold 
case does after a few years’ wear. The 
Jas. Boss case is guarantf ed 25 years, and 


none was ever known to wear out Jewel¬ 
ers everywhere keep a full stock ot these 
elegant cases. Ask your dealer to see them; 
or for the book showing why a Jas. Boss 
Stiffened Gold Case is better than a solid 
gold case writ? the Keystone Watch 
Case Company, Philadelphia. 


DO.N’T LOSE YOUR GLASSES. 

Gall & Lempke, opticians, 21 Union 
Square, have lately put on the market a 
little attachment for eyeglasses that will 
prove a great luxury to such sportsmen as 
are compelled to wear glasses in the woods, 
or in the fields. The invention consists of 
delicate wire clips that can be attached to 
the outer ends of ordinary eyeglasses in a 
minute and hooked over the ear, thus con¬ 
verting the glasses into ^ectacles and 
holding them securely. Every unfortunate 
who has to wear glasses has had uncom¬ 
fortable experiences from their dropping 
off just when he wanted them to stay on, 
and this new device holds them on like a 
pack on a cayuse. The clips sell at 50 
cents a pair. If you order please say you 
saw them mentioned in Recreation. 


THE GREAT GAME FIELDS. 

Sportsmen everywhere know the finest 
shooting and fishing on the continent is to 
be found in the Northwestern United 
States, particularly along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway. Mr. F. T Whit¬ 
ney, General Passenger Agent of the Great 
Northern Railway, states that he is hav¬ 
ing a heavy demand for the 1902 edition of 
“Shooting and Fishing along the line of 
the Great Northern Railway.” This handy 
pu lication, in pocket size, has been revised 
and re-written to date, and is a complete 
guide to the best Northwestern points for 
game and fish. Copy will be sent to any 
address on receipt by Mr. Whitney of 6 
cents in stamps. 


STOCKING IDAHO WATERS 

D. E. Burley, G. P. A., Oregon Short 
Line Railway, writes me: “During the last 
few years nearly all our streams have 
become almost depleted by use of dyna¬ 
mite. traps, etc. This company has been 
using every effort to replenish the streams 
which are tributary to our line, and within 
the past 4 years w^e have transplanted, ap¬ 
proximately. 5,000,000 trout and graylings 
in the Big Hole, Snake and tributary 
streams. We expect to continue this work, 
so that, within a few' years, we shall have 
in Idaho probably the best fishing that can 
be found in any State of the Union.” 

FREE TO DYSPEPTICS. 

If you suffer from distress, bloating, 
heartburn, sour stomach •r water brash, 
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you can find relief, and, what is better in 
most cases, a cure, by using Glycozone. 
This scientific germicide stops fermenta¬ 
tion of food in the stomach, allays inflam¬ 
mation of mucous membrane, and is abso¬ 
lutely harmless. To demonstrate its won¬ 
derful efficiency, if you mention Recrea¬ 
tion I will send on receipt of 20 cents, 
to cover postage, a liberal sample of 
Glycozone that will prove its merit. 

Prof. Charles Marchand, 59 Prince 
St., N. Y. 


Kindly tell your readers I have sold 
my entire stock of fine Belgian hares to 
Drs. Phillips & Wrean, of Penn Yan, N. Y. 
I am confident all applicants will receive 
courteous treatment from that firm. I 
advertised in only 2 issues of Recreation, 
and that was a year ago, yet since then 
hardly a week has passed that I have have 
not received 2 to 4 letters from your read¬ 
ers requesting prices, etc. I had thought 
that “Out of sight” would be “Out of 
mind,” but it seems readers of Recreation 
never let even the advertisements get old. 
1 know of no better advertising medium. 

W. L. Blinn, Rockford, 111 . 


The new U. M. C. catalogue of shot 
shells and metallic cartridges, wads, pri¬ 
mers, etc., is an attractive pamphlet of 80 
pages. The special features are a list of 18 
new cartridges, now made for the first 
time, and special tournament loads for shot 
guns at the trap. The highest ^ade 
U. M. C. primer. No. 3, is now used in all 
U. M. C. smokeless shot shells. The cata¬ 
logue contains an index and will be sent 
free on application. Please mention Rec¬ 
reation. 


Excellent maskalonge fishing is reported 
from points in Northern Minnesota, on the 
line of the Great Northern Railway. The 
only other sport that can compare with 
this is the salmon fishing of the Eastern 
United States and Canada. “Shooting and 
Fishing along the line of the Great North¬ 
ern Railway,” 1902 edition just published, 
tells all about such points, with names of 
guides, hotel rates, etc. Send 6c. in stamps 
to F. I, Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


The latest “Marble Tricks” for sports¬ 
men are a canoe knife and a yacht knife, 
each made in 2 models. These knives 
are similar to Marble’s regular Ideal hunt¬ 
ing knife, but with thinner and lighter 
blade, especially adapted to meet the needs 
of canoeists and yachtsmen. Write Marble 
Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., for de¬ 
scriptive circular of these knives and 
please say you saw their ad in Recreation. 


Persons interested in trapping should 
write the Oneida Company, Limited, of 
Kenwood, N. Y., makers of the famous 
Kenwood traps, for their book on trapping, 
which is authority on this subject. Please 
note, however, that this book is not for 
free distribution, though the Oneida Corn- 
pay will send their catalogue of traps on 
application to those mentioning Recrea¬ 
tion. 


The Passenger Department of the Grand 
Trunk Railway has issued a book entitled 
“Haunts of Fish and Game,” which is full 
of information about the wild country to 
the North of the St. Lawrence river. Every 
sportsman in the country, whether or not 
he may intend to visit that region, should 
have a copy. Write G. T. Bell, G. P. A., 
Montreal, Canada. Mention Recreation. 


If you want anything in the way of 
sportsmen’s goods and don't know just 
where to get it, try R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
New York. They keep about everything 
you can think of and a lot of things you 
could not think of if you had 10 guesses. 
And Ingersoll sells at manufacturers* 
prices. Yes, and some things below,. 


Huyler, 863 Broadway, New York, is 
making klmond shaped boxes filled with 
smaller almonds, which are exact imitations 
of the real nut. He is making, also, pea¬ 
nut and walnut boxes of the same nature. 
These are used extensively as dinner 
favors. 


Parker Bros.’ advertisement in this issue 
of Recreation is mighty interesting read¬ 
ing to any man who uses .guns.. Fred. 
Gilbert has made a most important record 
with a Parker gun during the current year. 
Be sure to read the advertisement carefully. 


W. E. Parker broke 92 per cent of the 
flying targets shot at in the Williamsport 
Club shoot, Williamsport, Pa., taking high 
average. He shot U. M. C. Arrow shells. 


J. M. Hughes, of the Lincoln Gun Qub, 
Lincoln, Ill., recently broke 157 flying tar¬ 
gets out of 160. This remarkable record 
was made with U. M. C. shot shells. 


Husband: I’ve been looking over your 
engagement book, dear. 

Wife: Well ? 

“Can’t you postpone that quarrel you 
are going to have with me to-morrow for 
another week ?”—Life. 



EDITOR’S CORNER. 


ALL ABOUT SNOW SLIDES. 

As stated in a previous issue of Recrea¬ 
tion, I made a trip to the Selkirk moun¬ 
tains, British Columbia, in April last, and 
camped 3 weeks among the high peaks 
where snow slides are of daily occurrence 
at that time of year. I had some rare 
opportunities of studying these wonderful 
phenomena. 

I saw 3 of the slides come down. I 
stood within 20 feet of one of them, within 
100 yards of another and within 1-4 of a 
mile of another. 

I made an extensive series of photo¬ 
graphs of the slides, a number of which, 
together with an exhaustive report of my 
observations and experiences, will be pub¬ 
lished in November Recreation. I can not 
say much for the story, because I wrote it 
myself; but, even though I made the pic¬ 
tures, I can say they are corkers, and every 
man who has ever seen or heard a snow 
slide come down will enjoy them. People 
who have not had such opportunities will 
also be deeply interested in these pictures. 

Furthermore, I have had a lot of 
stereopticon slides made from my nega¬ 
tives, and shall be glad to show them to 
clubs or associations who may wish to see 
them, and to tell what I know about snow, 
rocks and trees that lose their grip on the 
mountains and shoot into the bottom of the 
canyon, at the rate of a mile a minute. 

OUTLAW’S DEPREDATIONS STOPPED. 

One Peter La Fontaine, a Canadian out¬ 
law, has, for several years, made a practice 
of crossing the border into Maine, killing 
game in close season and hurrying back 
across the border into Canada with the 
spoils. Maine wardens have been watching 
for him, but were unable to gel a line on 
him until in March last. Late in that 
month La Fontaine crossed the line and was 
promptly apprehended by game wardens 
Templeton, Houston and Forest. When 
the wardens read him the warrant he drew 
a gun and Mr.. Templeton promptly put a 
bullet into La Fontaine’s carcass. He is 
severely though, it is feared, not fatally 
wounded. He was taken to a doctor in 
Canada for treatment and nothing has been 
heard of him on this side since. It is hoped 
that La Fontaine has at least experienced 
trouble enough to convince him that the 
Canadian climate will be more healthful for 
him hereafter than that of the States. 


BILL FOR SOUTHERN FOREST RESERVE. 

Senator J. C. Pritchard of North Caro¬ 
lina has introduced a bill in the Senate 


for the creation of a national forest re¬ 
serve in the Appalachian mountains within 
the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Ten¬ 
nessee. The park is to include about 2,000,- 
000 acres of land, and the bill appropriates 
$5,000,000 for the purchase thereof. The 
bill was referred to the committee on for¬ 
est reservations for the protection of game, 
from which it was favorably reported, with¬ 
out amendment, and it is hoped the bill 
may be enacted at the next session. 
There is great need of a forest reserve in 
the district covered by this measure, and 
the people of the whole country are favor¬ 
ably disposed toward the creation of such 
a park. 


SHOULD NOT USE LIVE BIRDS. 

The El Paso Gun club of El Paso, 
Texas, will give a 3 days* trap shoot¬ 
ing tournament in that city during the 
carnival which is to be held there in Janu¬ 
ary next. Full particulars can be had by 
addressing W. H. Shelton, Secretary. Jan¬ 
uary in Southwest Texas is like September 
or October in the Northern States, and it 
will therefore be a treat to any Northern 
sportsman to get into that dry, warm coun¬ 
try at that time of yean 

I trust the cUib may not use live birds 
in this tournament. That is not necessary 
nowadays. Inanimate targets are just as 
good, and are even harder to hit. 


MR. WARD TO BE PROSECUTED. 

Herman Kohn, secretary of the San 
Francisco lodge of Elks, was arrested for 
having in possession an elk which Chas. 
Ward, a member of that lodge, killed in 
Golden Gate park in order that the head 
might be hung in the lodge room. Mr. 
Kohn was found guilty and fined $25. Mr. 
Charles Vogelsang, State fish and game 
commissioner, has decided to prosecute Mr. 
Ward, who did the killing, and the man 
who placed the carcass in cold storage. 
These men will probably conclude by the 
time they get through that it would have 
been cheaper for them to go into the Rocky 
mountains if they must have a head. 


He (who has offended her): “Wont 
you look up at me? 

“If I did, you’d kiss me again.” 

“No: honest. I won't.*’ 

“Then what's the use?”—Life, 
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“Drink Beer” 


When you get run down, your doctor 
says “drink beer.” Or he prescribes a malt 
tonic — concentrated beer. 

Weakness calls for food, and barley-malt 
is a food half digested. The digestion of 
other foods is aided by a little alcohol, and 
beer has per cent. 

Weakness requires a tonic — that’s hops. 

And it’s good for well people, too, if 
you get a Pure beer. That’s essential. 

Even a touch of impurity makes beer 
unhealthful, because beer is saccharine. 
Impurities multiply in it. 

And a “green beer”—insufficiently aged 
— causes biliousness. But a pure beer— 
well aged — is the beverage of health. 


Schlitz beer costs twice what common beer costs in the brew¬ 
ing. One-half pays for the product; the other half for its purity. 

One-half is spent in clean- 
liness, in filtering even the 
air that touches it, in filtering 
the beer, in sterilizing every 
bottle. And it pays the cost 
of aging the beer for months 
before we deliver it. 

If you ask for Schlitz you get 
purity and age, yet pay no 
more than beer costs 
without them. ^ 



Ask for the Brewery Bottlinsr. 
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WHY THE GRIZZLY IS DISCREET. 

The Old Cattleman, in “ Wolfville 
Days,” says: 

Courage is frequent the froots of what 
a gent don’t know. Take grizzly b’ars 
Back 50 years, when them squirrel rifles 
is preevalent; when a acorn shell holds a 
charge o’ powder, an’ bullets runs as light 
and little as 64 to the pound, why son! you- 
all could shoot up a grizzly till sundown an’ 
hardly gain his disdain. It’s a fluke if you 
downs one. That sport who can show a 
set o’ grizzly b’ar claws, them times, has 
fame. They’re as good as a bank account, 
them claws be, an’ entitles said party to 
credit in dance hall, bar room an’ store, by 
merely slammin’ ’em on the counter. 

At that time the grizzly b’ar has cour¬ 
age.. Whyever does he have it, you asks? 
Because you couldn’t stop him; he’s out of 
humanity’s reach—a sort o’ Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk of a b’ar, an’ you couldn’t win from 
him. In them epocks, the grizzly b’ar 
treats a gent contemptous. He swats him 
or he claws him, or he hugs him, or he 
crunches him, or he quits him accordin’ to 
his moods, or the number o’ them en¬ 
gagements which is pressin’ on him at the 
time. An’ the last thing he considers is the 
feelin’s o’ that partic’lar party he’s dallyin’ 
with. Now, however, all is changed. 
Thar’s rifles burnin’ 4 inches o’ this yere 
fulminatin’ powder, that can chuck a bullet 
through a foot of green oak. Wisely di¬ 
rected, they lets sunshine through a grizzly 
b’ar like he’s a pane o’ glass. An’ son, 
them b’ars is plumb onto the play. 

What’s the finish? To-day you can’t 
get dost enough to a grizzly to hand him a 
ripe peach. Let him glimps or smell a 
white man, an’ he goes scatterin’ off across 
hill an’ canyon like a quart of licker among 
40 men. They’re shore apprehensife of 
them big bullets an’ hard-hittin’ guns, them 
b’ars is; an’ they wouldn’t listen to you, 
even if you talks nothin’ but bee-tree an’ 
gives a bond to keep the peace besides. 
Yes, sir; the day when tne grizzly bar will 
stand without hitchin’ has departed the cal¬ 
endar a whole lot. They no longer at¬ 
tempts insolent an’ coarse familiar’ties with 
folks. Instead of regyardin’ a rifle as a 
rotton cornstalk in disguise, they’re as gun- 
shy as a female institoote. Big b’ars an’ 
little b’ars, it’s all sim’lar; for the old ones 
tells it to the young, an’ the lesson is 
spread throughout the entire nation of 
b’ars. An’ vere’s where you observes, en- 
lightment that a-way means a-weakenin’ of 
grizzly-b’ar courage. 


“You say the evening wore on. What 
did it wear?” 

“The dose of day, of course.”—‘Punch 

Bowl. 


ORE hunting for sport. 

It is great pleasure to read the many 
hunting and camping stories in Recrea¬ 
tion; you secure the best in that line. 1 
saw an article some time ago about pros¬ 
pecting for minerals while on such trips. 
Having spent several seasons in that way, 
I know it doubles the pleasure of the trip. 
Many of the rich mines of the West were 
discovered by men who had practically no 
knowledge of mining. With little study 
a man can tell minerals from sandstone or 
granite. As hunting usually takes a man 
into unsettled and out-of-the-way places, 
it is easy and many times profitable to 
pay some attention to nature’s treasures, 
as well as to the trophies of the chase. 

A small prospector’s pick, weighing one 
pound, is all the outfit necessary, and I 
would as soon leave my gun or my Kodak 
at home, as my pick. At every cropping of 
rock or ledge, I break a piece and ex¬ 
amine it. A small mineral glass, costing 
only 50 cents, will aid greatly. When I 
find rock I do not understand, or which 
shows mineral of any kind, I take a 
sample to camp and label it carefully. 
When I take my collection home, my as- 
sayer, for a few dollars, tells me what it 
contains. 

It is said the great camp of Creede was 
discovered from a small piece of rock, 
broken by a mule’s feet in going over an 
old trail. The rock was old and weather¬ 
beaten, and the watchful eyes of prospec¬ 
tors had passed it by many times; but on 
being broken it showed a glittering mass 
of silver. The rock assayed $1,000 to the 
ton when tested. The Government sur¬ 
veyors put up a comer stone on Bull hill. 
Cripple Creek district, years before the 
discovery of this camp. 

Sam Stevens, Cripple Creek, Colo. 


When a boy I owned a gun like the one 
described by A. Kennedy in April Recrea¬ 
tion. When it came into my possession 
the barrel was nearly 4 feet long, and was 
straight grooved, or rifled, its entire length. 
The man from whom I got it called it a 
‘‘straight cut” rifle. I did not use it as a 
rifle, but for throwing shot I never saw its 
eaual. It had rifle sights and was 38 or 40 
caliber. With a small charge of shot its 
range was wonderful, though thz pattern 
was so close that a careful aim was ^neces¬ 
sary. Squirrels were abundant in" those 
days and I never failed to bring them down 
from the tallest trees when my aim was 
right. I never used the weapon as a rifle, 
so do not know how accurately it would 
throw a ball 

M. G. Crawford, Boise, Ida. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


** For sport the lens b better than the gun. ** 

I wish to make this department of the utmost 
use to amateurs, I shcit^ therefore^ be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs relating to their experU 
ence in photography. 


7th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 


Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The 7tli 
opened April ist, 1902, and will close No¬ 
vember 30th, 1902. 

Following is a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 


First prise; A Ixtng Focus Korona Camera 
5x7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
mat Lens, and listed at $85^, 

Second prize: A No. i Folding Pocket Kodak, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester, N. 
Y., fitted with a Bausch A Lomb Lens Plastig- 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at $61.50. 

Third prize: An Al-Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
made by the Yultiscope and Film Co., Burlington, 
Wis.. and listed at $40. 

Fourth prize: A Wizard C Camera, 4 x 5, 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co. Cresskill. 
N. J., with B. & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrying Case: listed at $33. 

Fifth prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, 12 x 16, 
made by D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New York, 
and Listed at $32. , 

Sixth prize: A Gold Hunting Case Watch; 
listed at $50. 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 
4x5, and made by the Blair Camera Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y.* and listed at $15. 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and 
listed at $6. , , . 

The 10 next best pictures wnll each be awarded 
one dozen 8x10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Car- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 


The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 5x7 Carbutt Plates. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 4x5 Carbutt Plates. . ,, 

A special prize: A Goerz Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $74.25, will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 


Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions: Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you 
may send, i, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
^ay, for instance; 


No. I is entitled-. 

Made with a-camera. 

- - lens. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in 
addition to that prepaid by the sender, on 
account of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

Don't let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwise fine pictures- have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this warn¬ 
ing. 


WITH THE BEGINNER. 

Photographing coins, medals and other 
engraved silver articles offers a good field 
for amateurs. Much practice and experi¬ 
menting are needed. The secret of success 
lies in the lighting. Ordinary daylight will 
not give the best results. There is nothing 
to equal a good kerosene lamp, shielded al¬ 
most all around with a plaster-of-paris 
shield, after the style of a microscope 
lamp. This arrangement permits of a .soft 
light being concentrated cm the article 
from the correct angle to best bring out all 
the delicate detail, with a vigor that can 
not be obtained in any other way; the tak¬ 
ing of a plaster or sulphur cast is often rec¬ 
ommended, but it is not the most satis¬ 
factory method if the best obtainable re¬ 
sults are desired. The use of putty or like 
matter to give a deadened surface is also 
objectionable. Properly lighted, as de¬ 
scribed, the articles themselves, just as 
they come from the silversmith’s hands, 
will give results that will be a revelation 
to one who has attempted the work in the 
ordinary manner. 

Imitation enamel pictures may be made 
as follows: Glass, porcelain, metal, or any 
other surface that will stajid the heat is 
employed as the final support for a carbon 
print. The print may be colored, if desired, 
before the application of the varnish, or ja¬ 
panning. This latter consists of applying 
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several successive thin coatings of stove 
varnish. Two kinds are employed; the am¬ 
ber giving the harder film, while the copal 
variety is the whiter. Each coat must be al¬ 
lowed to dry thoroughly before the applica¬ 
tion of the next. Moderate heat may be use*d 
to facilitate the drying. 'Polish the surface 
first with pumice powder, next with oil and 
tripoli, and finally with putty powder. This 
should give a hard, brilliant surface. It 
only remains to subject the article to a 
temperature of 175-200 degrees for several 
hours. An ordinary cook stove oven 
answers every requirement. There is noth¬ 
ing for an amateur with some knowledge 
of the carbon process to fear in making 
this beautiful style of pictures. 

Sulphite of soda, as a rule, contains a lit¬ 
tle of the carbonate, and acts in a slight 
degree as an addition to the alkali of the 
original formula. Metabisulphite, on the 
contrary, being an acid salt, neutralizes the 
alkali to a certain extent. For instance, 
every 10 grains of metabisulphite in a de¬ 
veloper will neutralize 6 grains of potas¬ 
sium carbonate or 13 grains of sodium car¬ 
bonate crystals, according to which is 
used as the alkali. Understanding this, 
due allowance may be made and the re¬ 
quired quantity of alkali added. As the 
best crystallized sulphite of soda contains 
only about 27 per cent of sulphur dioxide, 
the active agent for the prevention of ox¬ 
idation, while the metabisulphite contains 
over 57 per cent, the latter is more than 
twice as efficient a preservative, and 
should be used in a correspondingly less 
quantity. 

An acid fixing bath for developing pa¬ 
pers has many points in its favor, and its 
excellent keeping quality makes it less likely 
to cause serious trouble. It is difficult to 
judge when a bath has passed its useful¬ 
ness, as we do not always remember the 
number of prints fixed or the weeks or 
months it has been in use. If it has become 
exhausted it will no longer fix any prints; 
and the difficulty is that it is scarcely possi¬ 
ble to judge whether a print is fixed by its 
appearance. With a negative this is not 
experienced, as we are not deceived by a 
white and opaque ground. Therefore, by 
occasionally fixing a negative in the acid 
fixing bath for prints, and noting the time 
it takes to fix, you have the necessary as¬ 
surance that it will do further duty. 

For hardening gelatine or bromide prints 
several other chemicals will serve equally 
as well as the alum bath, if not better. 
Chloride of aluminum, tannin, or formaline, 
are all good for hardening bromide prints. 
A weak solution only is required. One in 
20 is about the right strength for the for¬ 
maline bath. Too strong a bath will cause 
blisters. 


Some simple scenes make attractive pic¬ 
tures by photographing them almost direct¬ 
ly against the light. In doing work of this 
kind, a hood to protect the surface of the 
lens from the direct rays of the sun is ad¬ 
visable. Failing this, the slide, held so 
that it shades the lens without cutting off 
any of the view, is a good substitute. 

To intensify overtimed negatives rinse 
each negative and immerse a few minutes 
in the ordinary solio toning bath. Wash 
again, place in the fixing bath, and treat as 
usual. They can not be printed on carbon 
velox. Use special printing paper.— West¬ 
ern Camera Notes. 


TO WASH NEGATIVES QUICKLY. 

I have devised a washing system that I 
have used nearly a year and I can wash 
all negatives in 20 minutes by this process. 
After washing I always test the plates by 
permanganate of potash and carbonate of 
soda solution, until the water from them 
does not color. Then they are sufficiently 
washed. 

This system is for those .who have no 
running water. 

Procure a large wooden bucket from a 
grocer or confectioner. Give this 2 coats 
of shellac, after closing all cracks with 
painters’ putty. Bore a hole in the side 
about one-half inch above the bottom, and 
one-half inch in diameter. Get a tinsmith 
to make you a tin tube a little less than 
one-half inch in diameter. Then get about 
a foot of one-half inch rubber tubing. Fit 
one end of the tin tube into the hole in 
the bucket, nail it and putty up all cracks. 
Then fit the other end of the tin tube into 
the rubber tubing and twist a little thin 
wire around it to keep it in place. This 
bucket forms a reservoir, or tank. Twice 
filled with water will be enough to wash 
10 negatives 20 minutes. 

For the washing box get from your 
grocer a clove or spice box, or any strong, 
dovetailed wooden box. The one I have is 

7 inches long and yVz inches wide. It was 

8 inches deep, but I sawed it off to .5^ 
inches, inside measurement. This is 
for 4x5 inch plates. A similar box of 
larger size will serve for 5x7 inch or 
larger plates. Then the opening in the 
bucket should be made larger, to allow a 
sufficient flow of water. Bore a hole 
one-half inch jn diameter in the shortest 
end of the box, one-half inch from the 
bottom, and fit this with a tin tube similar 
to the one in the tank, save that the rubber 
tubing should fit into the tin tube instead 
of the tin tube into the rubber, as in the 
tank. This tube should not project far into 
the box, but should be bent over and nailed. 
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For the holders saw a half inch board 
long enough to fit tightly the shortest way 
across the box, and about or 4 inches 
high, or the whole height of the box if pre¬ 
ferred. Bore 3 or more holes one-quarter 
inch in diameter in the bottom of this 
board, as shown in diagram herewith, and 
put the board into the box. Get 2 strips 
of one-half inch stuff about 3 inches wide, 
and the same length as the board. Make 
as many grooves or cuts in the strips as 
you wish. The diagram shows 13. Make 
these 2 strips exactly alike.. Nail one on 
the board as shown on diagram and the 
other on the opposite side of the box from 
where the board will be put. Put the board, 
strip outward, one-half inch from the 
shortest end of the box, fit tightly, and nail. 
The other strip nail directly opposite, about 
154 inches from the bottom. Be sure the 
plates fit into these groves easily, before the 
final nailing. Bore a hole in the box one- 
half inch from top on same side where the 
small strip is nailed, to let the water run 
out. The diagram shows the whole system. 
Varnish the box with shellac after puttying 
all the cracks. 

If the water runs too fast, tie a twine 
around the rubber tube to check the flow. 
This system is cheap, reliable and does its 
work quickly. The water flows in below 
and goes out with hypo at the top, while 
the plates are on the edge. The space that 
is left open on top between the board and 
the strip can be closed by nailing a small 
strip across so as to force the water through 
the holes at the bottom of the board. 

Edgar R. Thome. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE. 

Flour paste, beaten thoroughly and well 
boiled, with a few drops of oil of cloves 
and a little alcohol added makes a mount¬ 
ing paste which keeps well. 

Many amateur photographers will en¬ 
deavor to secure snow scenes at this sea¬ 
son of the year, and it may save them dis¬ 
appointment and loss of material to know 
beforehand that their principal source of 
failure would be over exposure. Snow 
scenes are more difficult to render than 
any other branch of the art, not excepting 
portraits. In the latter, under exposure is 
most common, but over exposure is al¬ 
most always present in snow pictures. The 
light that is reflected from the snow is 
under estimated, and a stop half the size 
that would be used in ordinary circum¬ 
stances will be about right. The point of 
view should be chosen so as to bring some 
dark object in the foreground, and if the 
snow lies smooth it should be broken by 
footprints or mounds before exposing, so 
as to give some light and shade to what 
would otherwise be a flat, uninteresting 
picture. 


A short exposure gives brilliancy, which 
is characteristic of sunshine. A prolonged 
exposure gives a negative that will con¬ 
vert the brightest day into an effect re¬ 
sembling the shades of evening. 

Some developers, such as metol, rodinal, 
weak pyro, bring out detail early in devel¬ 
opment, and gain slowly in density. Others, 
as hydroquinone and strong pyro, gain 
density rapidly. All, however, give identi¬ 
cal results if carried to the same stage, 
but in general practice it is found advis¬ 
able to combine a rapid developer for detail 
and a slow developer for density. 

Print or negative washing dishes made 
of metal soon wear out. A satisfactory 
investment for this purpose was an empty 
butter tub from the grocery. A small hole 
drilled near the bottom carries away the 
dissolved hypo. Set under a tap, with the 
water regulated to keep the tub just full, 
it needs no further attention. Plates can 
be put in a washing rack and lowered in 
the bucket. 

To find the exact focus of a lens, focus 
any object, a foot rule for example, so 
the image on the screen is the exact size 
of the object itself. Measure from focus¬ 
ing screen to the object and % of that dis¬ 
tance is the focus of the lens. 

Brown wrapping paper, such as is used 
in hardware stores, is a good thing on 
which to mount warm-toned prints. If the 
print is first mounted on a piece of white 
paper so as to show a marginal white line, 
I-16 inch, the effect is much better. 

To develop films in the roll, take 2 bowls 
or small basins from the kitchen, in one 
put clean water in the other the developer. 
Take hold of each end of the film with a 
wooden clip clothes-pin and pass it 
through the water in a seesaw motion, 
then through the developer until develop¬ 
ment is complete. 

Artistic fuzzytypes can be printed from 
sharp negatives by placing a sheet of glass 
or celluloid between print and negative, 
and printing at the bottom of a deep box. 
—The Camera and Dark Room. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PYRO DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. 

Constantly changing conditions of light 
and temperature may make it necessary at 
times to change the proportions of the dif¬ 
ferent chemicals given in developing form¬ 
ulas. The effect of each ingredient on the 
plate is as follows: 

Pyro is the agent that gives strength. 

Sulphite of soda preserves the pyro and 
prevents the negative from staining yellow. 

Sal soda gives detail bv softening and 
opening the pores of the film, causing the 
pyro to penetrate and act more vigorously. 

If pvro alone werp used, the development 
would be slow and deccnnposition of th^ 
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pyro and stain of the negative, due to the 
absence of sulphite, would prevent full de¬ 
velopment of the detail. 

The addition of sulphite of soda alone 
would simply enable the development to be 
continued to a greater extent without stain, 
but would give a contrasty negative, want¬ 
ing in detain 

Pyro, Sulphite of soda and sal soda, in 
the proper proportions, the negative cor¬ 
rectly timed, and the temperature of room 
70 degrees to 7^ degrees F. should give a 
good negative m 4 minutes’ development.. 
If in that time your negative is too strong 
and wanting in detail it is proof that, under 
your condition of light, you have used too 
much pyro. Try 25 per cent less. If, how¬ 
ever, the high lights are not too strong and 
the detail is wanting the exposure was too 
short. This, also, might be overcome by a 
timelv addition of sal soda at the early 
part of the development. Again, if at the 
end of 4 minutes your negative appears all 
over nearly alike, weak and having too 
much detail, then it is over timed. If the 
film appears soft, too much sal soda has 
been used. 

If the development has continued 6, 8 or 
10 minutes and the result is a flat, weak 
negative, either your developer is too weak 
in all its ingredients or the chemicals are 
impure, or, perhaps, the room is too cold. 

Too much pyro gives contrast with 
proper time of development. 

Too little pyro gives a weak negative, 
with longer development. 

Too much sal soda clogs up the negative, 
with quick development. 

Too little sal soda causes contrast and 
slow development. Too much can also 
cause flatness .—Professional and Amateur 
Photographer, 

SNAP SHOTS. 

To print on plain paper, prepare the 
paper with: 

Ammonium chloride.60 to 80 grains. 

Sodium citrate .100 grains. 

Sodium chloride .20 to 30 grains. 

Gelatine .10 grains. 

Distilled water .10 ounces. 

or. 

Ammonium chloride .100 grains. 

Gelatine . 10 grains. 

Water . 10 ounces. 

Swell the gelatine in cold water, dissolve 
in hot water, and add the remaining com¬ 
ponents of the formula. Filter the solution 
and when still warm float the paper on it 
ior 3 minutes. Sensitize the salted paper 
on a neutral 45-grain silver bath. 

—The News Monger. 


I always had more or less trouble in 
/changing plates in the holders on a camp¬ 


ing trip. I have covered them with bed¬ 
ding and trusted to the feeling to get the 
right side; then on developing when 1 got 
home I have found some of them had been 
exposed on the wrong side and were cov¬ 
ered with dirt. The surest wav is to carry 
a red light; then at night darken the tent 
by spreading bedding or canvas over it to 
exclude light from the camp fire. 

Did any reader of Recreation ever try 
a small tent made of one or 2 thicknesses 
of red cloth? I think I shall try it this 
season^ S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 

In a recent issue of Recreation you give 
a formula for sensitizing paper or cloth; 
10 grains ammonia chloride, 20 grains gela¬ 
tine, 10 ounces water and sensitizing so¬ 
lution of silver nitrate. I took this to the 
druggist here and he said he did not know 
what kind of gelatine was meant, as there 
are 3 kinds; gold, silver and pink gelatine. 
Will you please tell me which kind to use? 

Ralph K. Mussey, Warner, N. H. 

ANSWER. 

Any good gelatine will answer.— Editor. 


To remove nitric acid stains from hands 
or garments, touch the stains with solution 
of permanganate of potassium; wash; rinse 
in dilute hydrochloric acid and wash again. 


I was standing by a newsstand on the 
busiest corner of one of our principal 
streets. Out of the passing throng a 
strapping fellow, plainly a toiler in the big 
city, eltwwed his way to within speaking 
distance of the boy in charge. “Hand me 
one o' them Re-creations/’ said he, as he 
passed over his little dime. I ventured to 
remark that he was buying about the big¬ 
gest 10 cents worth on the stand. He 
turned on me with the fraternal smile 
known to all sportsmen, as he replied, ‘T 
belong ’way up in New Brunswick, and 
each month I can hardly wait to get my 
claws on that little book. It carries me 
back home, I tell you, back in the moose- 
country. I’d jest like to see that man 
Shields, and tell him how much he’s done 
for me.” He grabbed his precious Recrea¬ 
tion, plunged into the crowd and left me 
musing on “that man Shields,” and the far- 
reaching quality of his great work. 

Pemigewasset, Worcester, Mass. 


“Do you think perfection is ever actually 
attained in this life?” asked the serious 
youth. 

“Yes.” answered Miss Cayenne; “some 
people become perfect bores.”—Washington 
Star. 
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KODAK 

Simplicity 


and Kodak film quality 
have made the Kodak 
way the sure way in pic¬ 
ture taking. 


$5.00 to $75.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

R.ochester, N. Y. 

Catalog fine at the dealer's or by malL 


'^^•OOOmOO in VHmmj yor tho bojt Kjodal^and ^rohonio Victurmom 
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C entury 
amcras 

«N0T1I1N6 BETTBl MADE.” 

Thmrm ij conjidwrabU ^ood ^or 
thought in oar guarantor €U to 
quality. *Koad it: 


THE CENTURY GUARANTEE. 

If after ten days’ trial and a careful comparison with all other Cameras 
the Century does not prove In Design, Construction and Finish better 
value at anywhere near the same price, it can be returned and the amount 
paid will be cheerfully refunded.” 


We do not know how it is possible to offer a strong^er gtiarantee—if we did we would not hesitate to do so. I 

Write for Complete Catalogue: Mailed Free. It describes I 

Ten different Models ranging in price from $9.cx> to I90.00. ■ 

CENTVSY CAMEDA CO., Rochester, N. Y. | 

Mention Recreation. H 



MAKING GOLD CHLORIDE. 

Rceb, in a paper presented to a French 
photographic society, recommends the fol¬ 
lowing method of making gold chloride for 
photographic use: 

Thin sheet gold- 50 grams. 

Sodium chloride.... 15 grams. 

Nitric acid. 40 cubic centimeters. 

Hydrochloric acid.. cubic centimeters. 

Place in a porcelain dish on a sand bath 
and dissolve. Cover the dish with a fun¬ 
nel to prevent waste during the process of 
solution. When solution has taken place 
evaporate till the salt begins to crystallize 
on the sides of the dish, then add 5 cubic 
centimeters of aqua regia diluted with 50 
cubic centimeters of water, to insure a 
slightly acid product, and dilute to 1,000 
cubic centimeters. A solution is thus ob¬ 
tained which contains 10 per cent of gold 
chloride, equivalent to 5 per cent of 
metallic gold. 

Ptofessional and Amateur Photographer. 


A toning bath for ready sensitized paper 
may be prepared as follows: 


A—Chloride of gold. i gram. 

Water . i liter. 

B-,Borax . i gram. 

Tungstate of sodium.40 grams. 

Water . i liter. 


^The News Monger. 


Have used many of the best rifles of this 
ountry’s manufacture, in calibers 22 to 45. 
For 2 years I used the .303 Savage. I found 
it an accurate, hard shooting arm. I do not 
think there is any ground for fear of the 
bullets glancing or not penetrating if the 
game is hit squarely. In the fall of 1900 
I shot a 200-pound buck which stood a little 
oyer 100 yards from me. The bullet hit 
him in the shoulder. He dropped with¬ 
out making a single jump. Last fall I 
bought a Remington-Lee sporting rifle, 7 
m. m. caliber. I tested it at the target; 
later, in deer season, I shot 2 bucks with 
it. I prefer this rifle to any other I have 
used. Its shooting points are ^ual to the 
best. The action is sure and simple. Can 
be easily taken apart inside of a minute, 
consequently it is easy to clean. Then its 
weight is but 6^ pounds. This means 
much to the man who carries the rifle 
on a 15 or 20 mile tramp. One of the deer 
I shot last season was about 90 yards from 
me, running. The bullet caught him back 
of the front leg, and he dropped in his 
tracks. The other was a 200-pound buck, 
running broadside to me. The bullet hit 
h’m just back of the shoulder, and stopped 
him instantly. In both cases the bullet 
passed completely through the deer. For 
hunting purposes I use soft nose bullets. 

Remington-Lee, Calumet* Mich* 














THE HORN WAS TILTED SKYWARD. 
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BACK OF BARRIO AFTER MOOSE. 

THE OBSERVER. 


No country of an equal area, easily 
accessible to New England sports¬ 
men, fulfills as does Nova Scotia the 
conditions necessary for successful 
moose hunting. Possibly the condi¬ 
tions savor too much of the parlor- 
hunt to suit some of our hardy West¬ 
ern friends; but a trip into good 
moose territory, 20 hours from Bos¬ 
ton by boat, can be made strenuous 
enough to satisfy the majority of us. 

Follow me a few days back of Bar¬ 
rio, in the Tusket region, and if a 
feeble pen does not defeat my pur¬ 
pose, I will give you glimpses of a 
pleasing country, game enough for 
fair minded sportsmen and certain in¬ 
cidents which befell our party in the 
autumn of 1901. 

In the Tusket region no guide can 
pride himself on a reputation equal to 
that of Ned Sullivan. As tracker, 
caller and sure shot, he stands alone; 
while in knowledge of the country, 
great physical strength and the other 
natural gifts of a successful hunter 
and trapper. Fortune has been to him 
most kind. His was the commanding 
figure in our shabby quartette as we 
broke camp on Lake Barrio early one 
October morning and embarked in 
canoes for Toad lake and the adjoin¬ 
ing country Northward. The other 
members of our party I shall desig¬ 
nate as L., a business man of Boston, 
and B., his journalistic friend. 

In Nova Scotia the chief function of 
the Provincial Game Society seems 
to be the acquisition of license fees. I 
wish I might truthfully record as 
great alacrity in enforcing game laws 


as in the collection of bills due, but I 
can not. Remarkably favored in its 
supply of big game, and in a country 
so easily patrolled. Nova Scotia has 
yet to do its full duty in properly con¬ 
serving a glorious endowment. As a 
most valuable asset of the Province, 
as a duty to the world at large, there 
is every reason to give her noble game 
adequate protection. This has not 
been done. 

As my first visit to the region was 
to be one of investigation, I decided 
not to invest to the extent of the $30 
necessary for a non-resident’s license 
to hunt the lordly moose. During the 
entire trip my only weapon of offense 
or defense was the camp axe. 

Lake Barrio is one of the fairest 
sheets of water in the whole region, 
rather uneven in outline, dotted with 
a few islands and wooded to the 
shore. The surrounding ridges are 
covered with a fine hardwood growth 
of beech and maple, and as the suti 
rose on the morning of our start, ^ 
glory of autumnal tints lit up thfe 
more somber green of the omnipres¬ 
ent spruce. Our paddles soon carried 
us across 2 miles of shining water, 
and drawing the canoes well up on 
shore, we prepared to shoulder packs 
for the journey afoot. 

The whole district has been exten- 
sivety lumbered, and rude cart roads 
traversed the first stage of our jour¬ 
ney, at all angles. While this fact 
made our trail easy at first, the fre¬ 
quent corduroys were found decidedly 
slippery after a 2 days’ rain, and the 
mechanical swing so necessary for a 
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long jaunt was some time in coming. 
Occasional blowdowns varied the mo¬ 
notony of our march and tried the 
unused muscles in the upper half of 
the leg. 

We had halted in a little clearing 
for the readjustment of packs, when 
Ned's warning gesture put us all on 
the alert. The wind, which was our 
chief enemy throughout the trip, had 
betrayed our presence to the sensitive 
nostrils of a cow and a bull moose, 
which had been feeding to leeward of 
the trail. In an instant they were 
gone. We spent an hour or more in 
trying to circle on the cunning ani¬ 
mals, but it was of no use. 

Once more we resumed our onward 
march, and mid-afternoon found us at 
a leanto which Ned designated as our 
stopping place for the right. It was 
the primitive makeshift of the hunter, 
a few poles leaning against a large 
boulder, with a birch bark roof and 
sides well laid on. Cosy and com¬ 
fortable it looked to our appreciative 
eyes; and we made a good spruce bed 
to lie on, all hands turning to, remov¬ 
ing the sodden wreck cf a previous 
year, and bringing fresh browse, aro¬ 
matic and wholesome to the senses. 

The wind had died to almost noth¬ 
ing at 4 o'clock, when Ned announced 
that we ‘'might as well give the thing 
a try, anyway." When he picked up 
the birch horn and began to give final 
directions, it was difficult to observe 
the slightest movement in the tree 
tops. The forest was hushed in abso¬ 
lute quiet. 

Nature is sublime in silence. Her 
majesty is as impressive at such a 
time as in the throes of a tempest. 
Especially is this true in the wilder¬ 
ness, where one is alone with the 
might and grandeur of centuries. 
Changes are everywhere, but changes 
wrought in silence; silence most elo¬ 
quent, pregnant of the infinite mys¬ 
tery of the woods! 

Toad lake lay at the foot of the 
slope on which our camp was pitched, 
and some 400 yards beyond. It was 


but a drop between the hills, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by a strip of 
open bog, several rods in width, to 
where the forest closed in. A point 
jutted out toward the center from the 
Southe' ^diore and commanded eith¬ 
er side. On this point L. and B. were 
told to station themselves, while Ned 
and I should conduct calling opera¬ 
tions from a knoll above the camp. 

The day was showing the first faint 
indications of its approaching end as 
we went to our respective stations. 
Ascending to the top of the ridge, 
Ned mounted to the summit of a huge 
boulder. I was content w'ith a seat at 
the foot of the throne. The air was 
cool, the sky cloudless and a vivid 
blue. A faint shimmering through 
the trees beyond us marked the lake, 
the scene of possible carnage. We 
waited. 

Finally Ned rose and, after a pre¬ 
liminary spit into the air, raised the 
horn to his lips. A few introductory 
grunts were followed by the 3 notes 
of the cow's call, given in masterly 
fashion. The horn was tilted sky¬ 
ward, and as it was slowly oscillated 
in a series of graceful curves, the 
tremulous and vibrant tones must 
have penetrated an immense distance 
through the silent forest. I can not 
do justice in any words at my com¬ 
mand to the character of this per¬ 
formance. At the hands of a master, 
the impassioned sensuousness of this 
appeal to the bull, its different modu¬ 
lations, the circumstances under which 
it is heard, unite to render it an ever 
thrilling sound. Ned calls it the cow's 
“blart." It is the incarnation of brute 
passion. 

After an interval of perhaps 5 min¬ 
utes, the call was repeated. No an¬ 
swer. 

Another interminable period of si¬ 
lence, followed by another effort from 
the guide. Soon he turned quickly 
toward me and whispered, 

“Did you hear it ?" 

No; too far off yet for city ears. 
A moment later, however, it came to 
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me faintly, a sound not unlike distant 
wood chopping. The moose was 
probably 2 miles away. 

A well judged space of listening 
and the horn was again resorted to. 
This time the bull’s response was im¬ 
mediate and decisive. The quick, 
short bark, “ka-puk, ka-puk,” thrilled 
us through and through, while the 
guide’s face was a study in animation. 

“He’s coming along the ridge; 
coming fast,” whispered Ned, “but 
he’ll circle down to the lake before he 
heads for us and then the boys ’ll 
have him.” 

Surely enough, the next word we 
had from his lordship showed his 
course had veered toward the lake. 
Minutes slowly passed and the first 
shadows of the coming dusk appeared, 
without an answer from our antlered 
friend, so recently in headlong haste 
to meet his supposed conquest. His 
characteristic caution had finally come 
to aid him. An armor of protective 
faculties was in use as he scouted 
through the undergrowth, silent, alert, 
suspicious. Then came the test of the 
caller’s ability. 

Ned descended from his position on 
the boulder and stood close by me on 
the ground. I noted stern determin¬ 
ation in his face as he prepared for 
this crucial attempt. His rivals at the 
settlement were broadly commenting 
on the fact that Ned’s last party out 
had failed to get its moose. This fail¬ 
ure, though not his fault, and the at¬ 
tendant gossip, had annoyed him, and 
this time he meant business. The 
horn was pointed toward the ground, 
Ned almost crouched on his haunches 
and I could see by the play of muscles 
in his neck and cheek that the issuing 
tones, though less resonant than be¬ 
fore, expressed the height of all his 
skill. It was evident the bull no 
longer doubted, for he replied at once 
with an impatient grunt and we heard 
a faint splash or 2 as he came toward 
us. 

Ned carelessly tossed the horn on 
the ground and turning to me, his 


face lighted by a pardonable smile of 
triumph, said, 

“That settles it! He’s on the open 
bog, within 100 yards of ’em this 
minute. They’ll shoot directly.” 

We listened with absolute confi¬ 
dence for several moments of intense 
excitement. This faith finally weak¬ 
ened as time passed and no rifle shot 
came to our waiting ears. I remem¬ 
ber catching a spider, pendant from 
my hat brim, and viciously crushing 
him between my fingers as the convic¬ 
tion dawned on me that in some way 
the thing had miscarried. Ned’s tense 
face was turned toward me in mute 
interrogation. What had happened? 

Slowly Ned picked up the horn, 
discarded at what appeared the mo¬ 
ment of success, for one last half¬ 
hearted attempt. At the same instant 
we heard a sharp “puk-a-puk” below 
us to the left, and the rattle of the 
bull’s antlers against the trees. Ned 
flung the horn from him with an im¬ 
patient gesture and ejaculated, 

“Gone! By all that’s holy! I knew 
that last bark meant trouble.” 

Wending our way back to camp, 
the guide set about preparing supper. 
We probably presented a rather for¬ 
lorn and dejected picture to the other 
men as they joined us a little later. 
We certainly were in no joking mood. 
The outcome of this aflfair meant to 
Ned the approval or disapproval 01 
his fellow guides in a world where 
men measure success by visible and 
tangible results; the recovery or loss 
of a prestige dear to him. Perhaps, 
in a less degree, failure might mean a 
blow at his very means of existence. 

Ned didn’t turn around as the oth¬ 
ers came blithely into camp; he was 
busy about the fire. Over his shoul¬ 
der, however, he sent the cheery in¬ 
quiry, 

“Well, Mr. L., what was the mat¬ 
ter?” 

Mutual explanations followed. Our 
friends had heard no moose, seen no 
moose, could not believe there had 
been a moose near them. To be sure. 
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they had heard “a bear or something” 
splashing in the edge of the bog; had 
heard ”a raven or something” croak 
rather loudly several times; and once 
had heard a limb snap. No, they 
didn’t stand up in their place of con¬ 
cealment to investigate these noises. 
'They didn’t seem important enough.” 

Ned coughed. 

"Well, gentlemen, if you had in¬ 
vestigated you would have seen an 
all-fired big moose mighty nigh you; 
and when you’re moose hunting again 
don’t pick a blind you can’t see out of 
just because a moose can’t see into it. 
We’ll take a look around in the morn¬ 
ing. Supper’s ready.” 

After a fruitless attempt at calling 
in the early morning, we circled the 
lake under Ned’s guidance and soon 
found the track of an enormous 
moose where he had left the ridge and 
headed for the lake. Step by step we 
followed the clearly defined course of 
the old patriarch, as he wound in and 
out among the trees in stealthy and 
cautious approach. Here he had 
rubbed himself against the rough bark 
of a spruce, leaving telltale hairs; 
there he had stopped to listen, with 
all 4 feet firmly planted in the soft 
moss. Without trouble we carried 
the trail out on the bog, even finding 
the broken limb, where he had 
stepped on a fallen spruce top. There 
he had paused again to listen, and 
there, perhaps, had come the last call 
which banished all his fears. Along 
the bog he must have made an impet¬ 
uous rush, with a stride averaging 8 


to 10 feet. Ned could not resist the 
remark, as he pointed to the splashes 
of mud thrown right and left, 

"There’s your 'bear,' gentlemen.” 
When we found where the moose 
had stood, in plain view, within 75 
yards of our concealed friends, the 
mystery of his escape seemed inex¬ 
plicable. We followed the tracks into 
the woods and the reason of his final 
and abrupt retreat was revealed. The 
huge footprints led straight to the 
trail of a party of hunters that had 
passed that way the day before. 
There he had wheeled and made off in 
a Northerly direction. It did not in¬ 
terest us to follow farther. 

The mortification of our friends, as 
the tale graphically unfolded itself, 
was painful to witness, but Mr. L. 
lanced the whole matter when he said, 
"I never looked for a moose to 
come out where he did.” 

It was clearer then. They had 
been the victims of a preconceived 
idea as to where they should see their 
moose. A preconceived idea of what 
a moose will or will not do is more 
dangerous to the success of a hunt 
than any other single factor. Indeed, 
it is almost fatal to it. A moose sim¬ 
ply can not do what is expected of 
him. 

We left camp that day and sought 
fresh grounds to the Southward; but 
Fortune, which had sent such a rare 
opportunity only to see it slighted, 
turned a deaf ear to all our prayers, 
and the rains descended on the end of 
a fruitless quest. 


“Can she remember what happened on 
her 26th birthday?” 

“Yes: she was just 18.”—Yonkers 
Statesman. 



THE HOME LOVE. 


EMORY HAWES. 


Give me a day on the Mexican line at a 
hundred and ten in the sun; 

Give me a horse with a convex spine and a 
steer that can jump and run; 

Give me a whiff of that prairie wind, it’s a 
better tonic than wine; 

Give me a man who I know has sinned if 
he hasn’t learned how to whine. 

Or a roaring night at Schultz’s saloon, and 
a Briton’s bellowing joke, 

And French Pete’s furious breakdown tune 
that screams thro’ the frenzied 
smoke. 

Give me the bullet-marked wreck of a room 
with its broken-paneled door; 

Give me the stamping, thundering boom of 
booted feet on the floor! 

Give me the jingle of seventy spurs and a 
lowering lantern’s light; 

Give me the hush that the .45 stirs, and the 
whirlwind ride thro’ the night! 

We’ll forget the God that saves us, but the 
old life will claim its own. 

And we’ll feel that much-sung throbbing 
for the place that we call “Home.” 


Oh, the dull horizon’s dun, and the blazing, 
brazen sun. 

And the dust that warps the mind and 
chokes the soul; 

And the cattle dead and dying, and a 
ruined ranchman crying. 

And the whiskey-laden, whooping oaths 
that roll! 

Oh, the blizzard—blinding, howling—and 
the famished coyotes snarling. 

And the shadows from our slowly failing 
fire; 

And the terror-tramping trail, and the pack 
mule in the gale— 

Oh, the unmarked grave beside a springtime 
mire! 

Give me one breath of the salt sea breeze, 
one night by an old Dutch hearth; 

One lilt of the spring thro’ the maple trees, 
one bound of my boyhood’s heart; 

One fearless clasp of a girlish hand, one 
run through the orchard’s snow; 

One glimpse of the life of mv native land, 
one day from the long ago! 


Give me the gloomy and grimy court; one 
case to win or lose! 

One lucky stroke my chief to report, one 
rush for the latest news! 

One swaying note from the orchestra, one 
face divinely fair! 

One touch of the graces from afar, for the 
clear eyes smiling there! 
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A 20TH CENTURY DAWN. 

It will be noted that while only half the sun’s disk is above the hill the lower half appears t>show 
through the rim. Can anyone explain this strange freak of the camera? 
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THE BIG TURTLE OF SAWMILL POND. 


E. M. LEETE. 


Bill Smith and I had been on the brook 
since sunrise fishing steadily. I carried a 
skeleton rifle, strapped on my back, for a 
chance woodchuck, but none showed itself, 
and we devoted all our time to the trout. 
Now we wormed our way through the 
damp bushes to drop a line in some favor¬ 
ite spot; now stood on a rock at the foot 
of a rapid and floated our bait into the 
pool below; again, waist deeo in the brook 
at the head of some deep hole, we dropped 
a squirming worm into the quiet water be¬ 
yond. 

Fair luck we were having, too. Out of 
Otter hole we had taken 7 handsome fish, 
the Turtle hole had yielded 6, while 5 more 
had left their home in the green meadow 
and joined their fellows in our basket. 
The brook that we were fishing wound 
down through the woods and meadows, 
and was finally stopped in its course by a 
dam which, though sadly out of repair, 
made a pond of perhaps 5 acres; the Old 
Sawmill pond, it was called. It wasv 
grown up with bushes and lily pads, leav¬ 
ing a streak of clear water through the 
center. We had fished at the head of the 
pond, and now, tired and wet, were sit¬ 
ting on a lofir near the dam, idly throwing 
our lines into the open water. My com¬ 
panion lived not far from this place, while 
my home was in the village 7 miles below. 
Bill knew every crook and corner of the 
brook from one end to the other, ..d ap¬ 
parently had a personal acquaintance with 
every fish in it. He knew where the big 
ones lurked and where only small fry could 
be caught. He knew when and what they 
would bite. 

As we sat there on the log. Bill said: 

“Do you know the largest turtle I 
ever saw lives in this pond? He has lived 
here 10 years to my knowledge. I see 
him almost every summer and last sum¬ 
mer I saw him twice.’* 

“How big is he?” 

“Oh, he is as large as the head of a 
sugar barrel, and I should say he would 
weigh 100 pounds. I want him bad, but 
never could get him. A pair of wood 
ducks nest here, too, and in the fall I bring 
home some black ducks and teal from here 
and up along the brook. What ails the 
trout, my bait has not been touched for 
an hour? I will try on the other side.” 


With that Bill took his rod and dis¬ 
appeared through the bushes. 

Now, my non-fishing friends, do not think 
for a moment that "it is all of fishing to 
fish,” nor, as I have heard it put, that fish¬ 
ing is “a string with a worm at one end 
and a fool at the other.” As I sat there on 
the log, in the sunshine, while the vapor 
steamed from my damp clothes, it was good 
to be alive. It was good to have ears to 
hear the bobolink in the alder bush just 
back of me. and eyes to see the w^onderful 
picture just in front. The bushes fring¬ 
ing the pond were taking on their summer 
garb, the trees of the woodland beyond 
were dressed in brightest green, while over¬ 
head in the deep blue of the sky, a circling 
hawk put life into the picture. The sun 
was hot on my back, and poured down on 
the still water, making the bottom plainly 
visible for some distance out until it 
changed into the blackness of the deep 
water beyond. 

But what is that? A human hand? No, 
but the likeness was striking, as out of the 
black water there rose a ghostly gray shape, 
with a savage head, and feet that in the 
dimness looked like a man’s hands. Up it 
rose until its shape was plainly visible. 
Then it dawned on me, that the big turtle 
Bill had spoken of was before me. He was 
fully as large as my friend said, with some 
to spare. As he floated lazily to the sur¬ 
face I laid down my rod, picked up the 
rifle and waited. Slowly the great reptile 
moved until his back and head showed 
above the surface. When he thrust his 
head up and opened his mouth the rifle 
came to my cheek, and. glancing along the 
clean brown tube until the ivory front 
sight was fair against his livid throat, 
I pressed the trigger. Through some happy 
chance, the ball either entered the brain 
or cut the spinal cord. The victim died 
with scarce a struggle. A shout, and Bill 
was with me. Together we tried with 
sticks to get the immense thing to shore 
but without success. 

“Well,” remarked Bill, “I am half wet 
through now, and I want that turtle bad. 
so here goes”; and in he went and brought 
it to land. 

It came fully up to his description and 
it was all we could do to lift it into the 
wagon. 


Fond Mother—Willie, you should have 
known better than to fight that Sm.ith boy. 

Willie—I know, mamma, but I thought 
I cud lick him.—Ohio State Journal. 
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THE VEXED BERMOOTHES. 

JUDGE WARREN W. FOSTER. 



JUDGE WARREN W. FOSTER. 


About 700 miles Southeast of New York, 
out in mid-ocean, lie the Bermuda islands. 
Though in winter every ship to the Ber¬ 
mudas is loaded with tourists, the islands 
themselves are strangely unfamiliar to most 
Americans. They are of coral formation, 
surrounded by a coral reef, through which 
a single navigable channel opens. Inside 
the reef the waters are peaceful and beauti¬ 
ful beyond description. More salt and 
more buoyant than the waters of the North, 


they arc vastly more translucent. On a 
still day the bottom can easily be seen and 
exactly studied at depths of 15 to 30 feet. 
This surpassing clarity of the water makes 
a trip to the reefs most interesting. Beau¬ 
tiful corals and sea fans yield readily to 
the grappling irons with which every boat 
is provided. Exquisite sea mosses and 
wonderfully curious vegetation abound. 
Now and again sea monsters and sea mid¬ 
gets dart hither and thither. Every 
look is rewarded with a new and wonder¬ 
ful vision, and fishing for coral is as in¬ 
teresting as fishing for fish. 

A thin but fairly rich, red soil covers 
the coral formation of the islands, yet it 
requires the constant and regular applica¬ 
tion of fertilizers to grow profitable crops. 
Formerly lemons, limes and oranges were 
plentifully grown, but a blight came upon 
them and now few such trees remain. Ba¬ 
nanas grow readily, a small yellow variety, 
exceedingly delicious, yet not enough for 
the home market. Potatoes and onions are 
the staple crops. The farms are all small; 
mere patches tilled by hand. 

Roses, hibisci. oleanders and other beau¬ 
tiful flowering plants and shrubs are in 
luxuriant and fragrant blossom the year 
round. The Bermuda, or Easter, lily is de¬ 
servedly famous. It was first exploited 
by General Hastings, whose beautiful 
home, “Fairyland,” is one of the show 
places of the islands. It is situated on an 
arm of the sea, so sheltered that its w'aters 
always reflect, mirror-like, the marvelous 
interlacing of its fringing mangroves. 

The red cedar is the principal native wood 
and the hills and ravines are covered with 
its beautiful evergreen. Palms of all va¬ 
rieties grow luxuriantly in the op^ air, 



BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE BERMUDAS. 
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OLEANDERS IN BLOOM. 


from the stately royal palms in the mayor’s Many were the attempts to escape. One 
beautiful garden, down to the chaste and prisoner succeeded in reaching New York, 

dainty sago palm, with its crimson, waxy and this but served to increase the vigi- 
fruit. lance of the guards. Another, attempting 

At this time Bermuda is best known in to swim past the dead line, was shot in the 

the States as an encampment of the Boer nose. A third took a small wooden box, 

prisoners of war. Darrel’s island was the bored holes in it for ventilation, covered his 

chief encampment. It is surrounded on all head with it and attempted to swim away 

sides by deep water. One end was set by night. The sweeping searchlight of a 

aside for the prisoners, the other end for man-of-war showed but a box floating on 

the Warwickshire regiment, which was as- the water, yet it seemed passing strange to 

signed to the duty of guarding the prison- the guard that an empty box should float to 

crs. windward. A boat was lowered to investi- 



BOILING ROCKS ON THE SOUTH COAST. 
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gate and the mystery was explained by 
the capture of the escaping Boer. 

For recreation the Bermudas arc ideal. 
The temperature in summer rarely exceeds 
90 degrees and is tempered by the moist 
ocean breezes. In winter the thermometer 
averages about 70 degrees, so that life out 
of doors is both possible and delightful. 
There are golf links, tennis grounds and 
cricket fields; roads, made by scraping the 
soil from the coral rock, as hard and smooth 
as asphalt; with many objects of interest 
to give a purpose and delight to a drive, 
ride or walk. These roads are an object 


jib headed or leg-of-mutton, with its foot 
stretched on a boom, though sometimes on 
a sprit. The body of their yachts is of 
deep draught, and heavily ballasted. They 
stand any kind of weather work handily 
and sail fast. 

Rowing appears not to be a favorite 
amusement, for the rowboats are heavy 
and clumsy, but well adapted for rough 
weather. 

Fishing is good, but better in summer 
than in winter. It is said bv the natives 
that the fish South of the Gulf stream are 
different in kind from those North of it. 


ARM CHAIR ROCK 

lesson to the visitor from the States. The 
Government has expended large sums for 
their construction and maintenance, cutting 
through hills of rock, in many instances, 
to reduce the grades. There are no rail¬ 
roads or trolley lines on the islands, the 
carriages are good and the bicycle is a 
universal means of travel. Yachting with¬ 
in the smooth waters of the bay and sound, 
or in the rougher waters beyond, may be en- 
joved in its perfection. The rig of the 
Bermuda yacht is peculiar. A long bow¬ 
sprit carries a large, almost balloon jib. 
In racing a still longer jib boom carries a 
jib topsail. The mast is a pole mast, very 
tall and raking away aft. The mainsail is 


ON NORTH COAST. 

In summer great rock fish, redsnappers 
and groupers, weighing 20 to 50 pounds, are 
caught off the reefs. In winter hogfish, 
bream, sailors' choice, porgies and amber 
fish are principally caught. The porgy is 
esteemed the game fish. In shape it is like 
the scuppogue, which is the “scup” of Mar¬ 
tha’s Vineyard, and the “porgy" of Long 
Island. In weight the Bermuda porgy far 
exceeds the scuppogue, running 8 to 15 
pounds. Porgies are caught in about 20 
feet of water, over the patches of coral 
rock, with a bait of mussels or squid. Sea 
eggs are frequently broken and thrown in 
the water about the boat to attract the 
fish; chumming, we call it at Sandy Hook 
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and Fire island. These sea eggs detract 
from the pleasure of bathing in Bermuda 
waters. They look much like a chestnut 
burr, but the spines are of shell. When 
stepped on they enter the flesh and break 
off and a surgical operation is necessary 
to remove them. 

Many of the Bermuda fishes are of mar¬ 
velous beauty. Facile princeps is the angel 
fish, with its blue, violet or lavender ^dy 
and long, graceful fins, flashing at times 
all the hues of the rainbow. When‘caught 
its beauty quickly fades. It is about a 
foot long and is esteemed a most delicious 
pan fish. 

There are also the parrot fish, marked 
with all the gaudy colors of the red parrot; 
the fiery red squirrel fish; and the school¬ 
master, so named because its chief char¬ 
acteristic is its stripes, loud and gaudy. The 
amber fish furnish the best sport. They 
are also known as “floating fish,” because 
they swim near the surface. They appear 
in many respects much like our bluefish, 
though they are caught still fishing, with 
the squid bait. They range from 7 to 10 
pounds in weight. They bite voraciously 
and large catches are easily made. 

One of the unique sights of Bermuda is 
the “Devil’s Hole,” a small pond having 
an underground connection with the sea 
some hundreds of feet distant, and stocked 
with fishes. Last summer 1,500 groupers, 
rock fish and redsnappers were put in it. 
These are deep water fish and the swelling 
of their air bladder, when brought to the 
surface, would 1 ill them were it not punc¬ 
tured. It is punctured and they then live 
and thrive near the surface. The fish arc 
accustomed to visitors, and when one ap¬ 
pears they thrust their heads out of water 
begging for bread. Voracious monsters 
they are, with red and horrid jaws. The 
story is told of a luckless dog jumping in 
among them, when his master threw in 
some bread, and being dragged beneath the 
surface never to be seen again. 

Fishing in the Bermudas is done alto¬ 
gether with hand lines, and the quality of 
the sport is judged by the quantity of the 
catch. The amber fish would, however, 
give rare sport for the rod and reel. 


Bermuda lobsters differ from those of 
the North in that they have no claws. They 
grow to a large size and are esteemed a 
great delicacy. The Bermuda oyster tastes 
like the hard clam of the North, though its 
shell resembles that of the young oyster 
except that it is thinner and of a greater 
pearly luster. Bermuda scallops are larger 
than those of the North and the shell is less 
corrugated. The body and the eye are 
both eaten. They taste quite like the scal¬ 
lop of the waters about New York. 

The hunter who visits the Bermudas, 
should lea : his gun at home; he will find 
no use for it. Song birds abound, but few, 
if any game birds or water fowl, as far as 
I could learn, exist there. Snakes are as 
scarce as the good Saint Patrick said they 
were in Ireland. The Bermudas are a 
naval and coaling station of Great Britain. 
In winter they are the headquarters of the 
British North Atlantic Squadron; while 
one or 2 British regiments are always sta¬ 
tioned there. This gives a social life to the 
islands that visitors find most attractive. 
The gay uniforms of the soldiers, officers 
and marines contribute hugely to the bril¬ 
liancy of the aspect. 

From New York the Bermudas are easily 
reached by the well appointed steamers of 
the Quebec Steamship Company, which, in 
the season, maintains a 5-day service. The 
passage takes 2 to 3 days. Recently the 
Bermudas have become famous as a sum¬ 
mer resort, as the temperature, even in 
mid-summer, is made agreeable by the cool¬ 
ing ocean breezes. 

Bermuda houses, almost invariably, are 
built of coral rock. Scrape off the soil any¬ 
where and then, with chisel and saw, cut 
out and fashion as you will the material 
before you. “It cuts like cheese, but lasts 
like iron for things like these,” for it 
quickly hardens on exposure to the air. 
Great square blocks form the foundation 
and walls; while slabs, sawed as thin as 
slate, are used for the slanting roofs. 

The visitor to the Bermudas is far from 
the madding throng, his mail comes only 
once in 5 days, cable rates are almost pro¬ 
hibitive, and the newspapers when 5 days 
old cease to interest. The rest and quiet, 
therefore, are perfect. 


Teacher—What is that you have drawn 
on your slate. Tommy? 

Tommy (aged six)—A woman and a 
house. 

Teacher—But I see only the house. 
Where is the woman? 

Tommy—Oh, she has gone into the house, 
—Rochester Herald. 



WHEN FATHER HANGS A PICTURE. 


CHARLES N. DOUGLAS. 


When Father hangs a picture on the wall 
there’s lots of fun. 

An’ ev’ryone aroun’ the house has got to 
move an’ run. 

The ol’ step ladder’s fixed in place, the 
hammer’s nowhere’s roun’. 

An* when they start to look for nails, the 
nails ain’t to be foun’. 

, Pa shouts aloud his orders, an' Ma says 
’twas ever thus. 

When a man starts in to do some work 
there's bound to be a fuss. 

An’ Pa says women’s useless things an* al¬ 
ways have to call 

A man if thev should want to hang a pic¬ 
ture on the wall. 


Pa gets a roll of picture wire, an’ then a 
measurin’ tape, 

An’ says he’ll show the women how to put 
the house in shape. 

Off to the parlor then he goes and partly 
there disrobes 

And bangs the ladder right against the 
shandyleer and globes. 

Then shouts for Ma, an’ gives her fits be¬ 
cause she didn’t fly 

To warn him when the ladder to the shan¬ 
dyleer was nigh. 

Then Baby ’mongst the broken glass un¬ 
noticed starts to crawl. 

Oh! there’s heaps of fun when Father 
hangs a picture on the wall. 


They bandage up the Baby, an’ they sweep 
up all the glass. 

An* Pa says, at hangin’ pictures, nobody’s 
in his class. 

There’s artists in most every line. Pa ’low.s, 
but you can bet 

That for real artistic hanging, no one’s 
equalled him as yet. 

Then he holds a nail between his teeth, and 
Ma remarks she’s glad. 

As now at least his tongue is stopped, an’ 
that just makes Pa mad. 

An’ down he lays the law to Ma, who goes 
out in the hall, 

An’ leaves Pa in his glory hangin’ pictures 
on the wall. 


Pa measures up the wall an’ squints and 
then starts in to back 

So as to get a better view, and gives his 
head a crack; 

An’ oh! the things that poor Pa said. I’m 
glad no one was near 

When his bald head bumped up against 
that oarlor shandyleer. 

Then up the ol’ step ladder, nail in mouth, 
he starts to climb 

An’ says he ’lows that picture’s just as good 
as fixed this time, 

Then hits that nail a mighty whack, an 
“murder!” starts to bawl. 

For it’s not the picture, but Pa’s thumb’s 
got nailed against the wall. 

The damaged thumb is bandaged up, the 
head is plastered, then 

Up that old ladder, “do or die,” once more 
Pa .sails agen; 

An’ then he goes for that ol* nail, an* hits it 
such a swipe 

An’ not only drives it through the wall, 
but through an’ ol’ gas pipe. 

An’ just as we all smell the gas, the ladder 
gives a crack 

An’ crash it goes an’ sends poor Pa a- 
sprawlin’ on his back. 

His ankle sprained, for Doctor Jones we 
send a hurry call 

To tell him Pa is sick with “picturitis 
on the wall.” 

It beats a circus when Pa hangs a picture 
on the wall. 

The Baby’s cut with broken glass, an’, as 
for poor ol’ dad. 

He’s sprained a foot, an’ lost a thumb, his 
head’s cut awful bad. 

The shandyleer is wrecked for life, the 
gas it’s made Ma ill, 

An’ ’twill take Pa’s savings for a year to 
pay the plumber’s bill. 

The parlor looks as if a cyclone slept 
in it a week. 

Or a band of Texas steers had been there 
playin’ hide and seek; 

An’ ever since that day. Dad, he’s been 
singin’ mighty small. 

An' Ma, not Pa, henceforth will hang the 
pictures on our wall. 



It is easier to rob a million men of a 
dollar each, than to rob one man of a 
million..—Exchange. 
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OUR TRIP TO SEBOOIS. 


VV. T. CRITCHLEY. 


The autumn leaves were beginning to 
take on beautiful cx)lors. I met an old 
friend. We talked it over. Decided it 
would be a good thing to get in the woods. 
Agreed to start about November i. 
Thought the time would never come. 
Finally it did. 

November 3d we took the evening train 
out of Boston. Were bound for Patten, 
but the train was in no hurry. Stopped at 
every back door. Had to change cars at 
Patten junction. Got off station before, 
by mistake. Made us mad. 

Hunted round for team to take us on. 
Found one. * 

Driver soaked us $2 apiece. 

Madder still.. 

Found team waiting to take us to Seboois 
camp. Had intended going to Trout 
brook. 

Thought it good scheme to stay at Se¬ 
boois. 

Found out it was. 

Got on about 6 miles. 

Misunderstanding with driver about tak¬ 
ing us way in. 

Other fellows on board were going off 
another road to Wrenn’s camps. 

Driver tried to drop them at junction of 
2 roads. 

They got pretty mad. 

Had a little squabble. 

All mad then. 

Finally saw team coming. 

Asked driver to take us in to Shinn 
ponds. 

Said, ‘‘all right.” 

Went about a mile. 

Axle bolt broke. 

Let us down in mud. 

Front wheels and horse kept on going. 

Devil of a fix. 

Thought it good scheme to get the horse 
back. 

Was. 

Had some rope; tied wagon together; 
gave driver dollar. 

Made him happy. 

Got on after a while. 

All happy then. 

Stayed at Shinn ponds all night. 

Struck out on foot next morning for 
Seboois camp. 

Roads awful. 

Saw deer going in. 

Pretty hungry when we landed. 

Had good dinner, though. 

Pumpkin pie, prime. 

Late when we turned in. 

Out early next morning, 

s6i 


Pretty chilly. 

No snow, though. 

Was going through some dead timber. 
Saw deer going like the devil. 

Didn’t fire. 

Would rather miss than wound. 

Next 3 days didn’t have any luck. 

Woods noisy. 

Froze a little.. 

Leaves cracked like glass. 

Didn’t like that. 

Saw 2 more deer. 

Two white flags, rather. 

Next 2 days same luck. 

Morning after started over in woods back 
of camp. 

Could see Mt. Katahdin covered with 
snow. 

Beautiful. 

Got into woods. 

Was going through some black growth. 
Heard little crackle. 

Heart jumped. 

Saw a doe. 

Waited. 

Didn’t want her. 

She skipped. 

Began raining. 

Glad of it. 

Made leaves soft. 

Was looking under trees. 

Saw something move. 

Stopped breathing. 

Saw 2 bucks. 

Watched them a minute. 

Fired. 

Right through shoulders. 

Guess bullet is going yet. 

Other buck didn’t move. 

Foolish buck. 

Fired again. 

Both mine. 

Didn’t take long to dress them. 

Both killed quick. 

Didn’t go 10 yards. 

30-30 Winchester. 

Good gun. 

Also good bucks. 

Weighed 165 and 140. 

Shooting all done then. 

Waited to .see what luck friend would 
have. 

He got a doe. 

Thought we would break camp next day. 
Met a fellow from Bangor. 

Had shot 2 does. 

Next day killed another. 

Wasn’t satisfied, wanted bucks. 

Said he was going in to Trout brook 
after them and moose. 
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RECREATION. 


Asked him if he had heard of Shields. 

Said, “No.” 

Wanted to know who he was. 

Told him. 

Got him interested. 

Thought he would like to meet Shields. 

Advised him to wear copper bottomed 
trousers when he called. 

Didn’t seem to understand. 

Wouldn’t be afraid to bet he killed a 
dozen does before he came out, if he saw 
them. 

Heard good things about game laws and 
game. 


Fellow fined $100 for shooting cow 
moose in Patten. 

Land owners don’t want any shooting in 
September. 

Too many fires. 

Think it good idea, too. 

Season too long anyway. 

Little boy at farm had counted 112 deer 
at spring in front of camp, since summer. 

Guides say caribou are numerous around 
Mt. Chase. 

Birds not plentiful. 

Saw only 3. 

Guess they are alive yet. 

Going back to see, next year. 



THE LOOKOUT AT HAMLIN LAKE. MICH. 
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AMATEUR RMOrO ST R. k. SCHLICK 


“Well,” asked the caller, “have you 
cleaned everything up since the Fourth?” 

“Almost,” said the mother of a large 
family of boys, putting her apron to her 
eye. “There’s one of Dickey’s fingers we 
liaven’t found yet.’'—Chicago Tribune. 








MY MOOSE HUNT IN 1901. 

W. G. REED. 


I arrived in Perth, September 12. Alec 
was waiting for me with his team, and 
we were soon on the road to his house for 
the first night. After supper I unpacked 
my duffle and we made preparations for an 
early start in the morning. Alec picked 
up my rifle, looked it over and said: 

“I see vou still stick to the 30-30.’* 

“Yes, it is good enough for me,” I re¬ 
plied. 

“I was in hopes you would bring a more 
powerful gun this year.” 

“What’s the matter with that?” said I. 
“You know what it did for me 2 years ago 
—one caribou that never took a step after 
being hit, and one moose that went but 
10 yards; each struck but once. What 
more do you ask?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Alec; “you got the 
bullets each in the right place.” 

“That is just the point,” I returned. “I 
can DUt more bullets in the right place with 
the 30-30 than I can with a gun that kicks. 
All large bore, heavy bullet runs have an 
unpleasant recoil. To put the bullet in 
the right place is necessary with any rifle.” 

“I don’t agree with you. I want a gun 
that will paralyze if it hits at all.” 

“That gun is not made, of sufficient light 
weight for a man to carry.” 

“Oh, yes it is,” cried Alec. “There (pick¬ 
ing up a Martini-Henry) is the rifle. If I 
touch a moose anywhere it’s mine.” 

“Oh, rats!” I exclaimed, “You can 
not paralyze an animal unless you hit some 
nerve center; the brain, vertebrae, kidneys, 
or ham string; and a 30-30 will do that. 
For a paunch shot the 45 or 50 caliber 
would, doubtless, be better; but give me the 
weapon with which I can put the most 
bullets in places that will cause death 
quickly.” 

When a man receives a gunshot wound, 
he realizes the situation, he gives up, and 
in many cases would welcome another bul¬ 
let that would put an end to pain. An 
animal, however, merely feels, instinctively, 
that danger threatens and he puts forth 
all his energy to get away. If mortally 
wounded, he will go until his natural forces 
are spent. If not mortally, he will get 
away and the wound will heal. 

Friday morning, September 20, 2 bulls 
came out in answer to a call. I decided 
that neither had antlers large enough for 
me. Alec insisted on my shooting at the 
biggest, as I might not get a chance at 
anything better. I reluctantly complied, 
cutting off a lock of hair, but not doing 
other injury, and they both disappeared. 


“Oh, hang that 30-30,” said Alec. “It 
is no good.” 

“Now, don’t blame the rifle,” I replied. 
“The fault was mine. I am glad now I 
fired, and glad I missed, because I am 
sure he was not what I came for. Glad 
I fired, because I was too confident that 
I would hit and so was careless in aiming. 
Now show me a moo.se with antlers that 
I want, and I’ll take them home.” 

Three other bulls were .seen in the next 
few days, but under such circumstances 
that shooting was impossible. My contract 
with Alec required that on Wednesday, 
October 2, I should return to the depot 
camp at Trousers lake; my successor was 
due to arrive there that day and he would 
claim Alec. Tuesday, October i, still no 
game, and it looked as if I should have 
to go home with nothing. We had had 
unpropitious weather, high winds with a 
great deal of rain. So far, only 2 calling 
days. 

On the last afternoon the wind died 
away, and we started out. Calling 
brought no answers, and reluctantly we 
turned the canoe toward camp. We were 
near the landing, about 5 o’clock, when 
Alec suggested that as we still had half an 
hour of daylight, we try the lower end of 
the lake. About 5.15 we stopped and he 
called. A few moments of suspense, and 
a ^distant “Whoof” came to our ears. 

“By Jove! there’s an answer. We must 
get around on the other side of this isl¬ 
and.” 

Paddling rapidly we were soon in a good 
position, and another coaxing invitation 
was sounded. At 5.25 an enormous bull 
appeared on the shore, exhibiting only head 
and fore-quarters. I fired 5 shots before 
he disappeared and we were confident he 
was wounded. 

In addition to his ability as a caller Alec 
has a hunting instinct. Instead of landing 
where the bull was last seen, he paddled 
farther down the lake, then pushed in at an 
angle so as to cross any trail. Within 5 
minutes he found the animal dead. He 
could not see the canoe, but calling to me 
to keep on shouting, with his knife he 
blazed his way out. In the last 15 min¬ 
utes of my last hunting day the bull was 
called out. shot and found. It was then 
nearly dark and we returned to camp for 
supper. Then, with lanterns, we went back 
to dress the game. Alec wished to save 
the hide for moccasins; so after removing 
the head and feet, all I wanted, he began 
to skin. Soon his knife struck a hard 
substance. 
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“How did either of your bullets reach 
this place?” he asked. One had struck high, 
back of the shoulder, ranging backward; 
one had struck, on the other side, low 
down, back of the shoulder, ranging for¬ 
ward toward the heart. 

Carefully uncovering, he found a large 
bullet held in a sack that had grown about 
it, and there were no traces of a recent 
wound in its vicinity. 

We reached the depot camp about noon 
Thursday. David, with his October 
party, arrived soon after. He was shown 
our find, and he pronounced it a Martini- 
Henry bullet that he had fired at a moose 
2 or 3 years before. He claimed, also, that 
in its flight it had collided with a small 
tree, which explained an abrasion on one 
side. 

“There,” said Alec, ‘T knew there must 
be some good reason why that bullet did 
no more damage. You couldn't expect it to 
go through a tree and do wnat it would 
if there had been no obstacle. I don’t be¬ 
lieve the 30-30 would have done nearly so 
well, under same circumstances; but the 
tree was not to blame. The fault was be¬ 
hind the rifle.” 

On the whole, I had a most enjoyable 
trip; plenty of fatigue, wet, cold, and 
other discomforts, with 14 days 9^ hours 
of disappointment. Then 15 minutes of 
rising hope and exultation at success; 
enough for a year, and to cause me to for¬ 
get all that was unpleasant. 

What is the best time for moose hunt¬ 
ing, and where? 

lif a man would merely like to shoot a 
moose, if expenses must be kept down, 
and if comfortable living is necessary, let 
him go to Maine and take chances. About 
one hunter in 50 gets a moose. The old, 
big antlered heads are scarce, though, un¬ 
less one penetrates far North, 2 or 3 days’ 
journey from the railroads. The season is 
short, October 15 to December i. 

A trip to Maine, including 15 days’ so¬ 
journ at an accessible camp, would cost 
anywhere from $100 to $150. If in ro 
such trips the hunter got one set of antlers 
worth mounting he would be doing better 
than the average. If he penetrates the 
Northern wilderness he will need more 
time and his expenses will be greater. As 
he can only engage in still hunting he will 
not greatly improve his chances. There are 
plenty of moose in Maine; cows, calves 
and young bulls. Old bulls with big 
antlers are scarce. 


If one must have a moose. New 
Brunswick offers much better chances. 
The open time begins September 15 and 
does not close until January i. The hunter 
has a choice of calling, still hunting or 
tracking on snow. In the rutting season, 
with a competent guide and fair weather, 
one is certain of one or more chances for 
shots. In the still hunting season, condi¬ 
tions are about the same as in Maine, ex¬ 
cept there is more game. The tracking 
season, beginning with first snow, offers 
chances all its own. With a competent 
guide and skilful huntei you need not 
come home with anything less than a 50- 
inch set. If you want caribou, they are 
there. 

A trip to New Brunswick, 2 to 3 weeks 
in the woods, will cost $150 to $300. If 
you are a good shot, you will not need to 
make a second trip. The heads brought 
out in September and October average 
smaller than those killed after the snow 
flies. The reason is, that in the rutting 
season, the young bulls rush out on 
hearing a call and expose themselves much 
more freely than do the old ones. After 
snow flies, the good guide will carefully 
select a large bull’s track, and run him 
down, disregarding the small bulls, cows 
and calves. 

In the season of 1900 my guide and his 
brother handled 9 sportsmen. They 
brought out 8 good moose heads, running 
35 to 58 inches spread. The ninth sports¬ 
man had 4 chances, but declined all, as 
neither w'ould beat the one he had obtained 
in a previous year. Five caribou were also 
shot, and no man came home empty-hand¬ 
ed. 

Do not think it is only necessary to 
go to New Brunswick to get a moose. A 
competent guide is essential, and they arc 
as scarce there as good heads in Maine. 
Do not contract with one who is not well 
recommended. There are 4 requisites to 
getting moose, even in New Brunswick; 
endurance, a cool head, skill with the rifle, 
and a good guide. 

If anyone wishes to go on a moose or 
caribou hunt where such game is plenti¬ 
ful, and wishes a guide who know’S the 
country, how to take care of his patron, 
and who is reasonably sure of showing 
him his heart’s desire inside of 2 weeks’ 
stay in the woods, let him correspond with 
Alec Ogilvy, Jr., South Tilley, Victoria 
county, New Brunswick. 


“Bah Jove! All the girls around here 
smile at me.” 

‘‘Well, that shows they have some man¬ 
ners. Anywhere else they would laugh out¬ 
right.”—Chicago Daily News, 



MOUNTAIN QUAIL SHOOTING IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. 

CHARLES B. NORDHOFF. 


The mountain quail is, in my opinion, the 
best game bird of the West.. The valley 
quails are considerably smaller and afford 
much easier shooting. Nowhere else have 

1 seen mountain quails so plentiful as in 
lower California. Our party, consisting of 
Dr. B., my father and me, were encamped 
on top of the corona, which is basin shaped, 
the sides all sloping to the center, down 
which runs a stream. 

The first evening in camp we saw a large 
covey of mountain quails flying across the 
canyon to roost. Next morning we were 
awakened by the whistle of hundreds of 
them. Seeing the impossibility of getting 
further sleep. Doctor and I dressed and 
sallied forth. 

Each took a side of the canyon; Dr. B. 
the right, I the left. The basin was about 
500 yards in width. The whole bottom 
was covered with giant pines, between the 
trunks of which was grass waist deep. The 
right side of the canyon was covered with 
loose heaps of boulders; on the other were 
thick brush and dwarf pinons. 

I had been walking about 15 minutes 
when I heard shots from the doc¬ 
tor’s direction. Looking up I saw 5 quails 
pitch about 50 yards in front of me into 
some thick manzanita brush. Sneaking care¬ 
fully toward the bushes I saw them rise 40 
yards away and go skimming off, despite the 

2 charges of No. 7 which I buried after 
them. I marked them down and stalked 
them systematically. When within 20 yards 
of where I had last seen them, the whole 
covey rose. The flurry they made as the 
big birds got up startled me so that my 
first shot went wild, but takinjg careful 


aim as they sped away I dropped the hind¬ 
most cock. Running forward with my 
empty gun, I flushed 3 more, which got 
away safe before I could reload. 

A few minutes after, while sitting down, 
I saw a hen quail walking on a rock, jerk¬ 
ing her crest uneasily. I potted her just as 
she was about to fly. Walking on I heard 
the call of a quail from near the roots of a 
pine. As I walked slowly toward the tree 
with my gun r-aised and my finger on the 
safety catch, 2 birds rose and flew in op¬ 
posite directions. With a right and left I 
dropped them within 40 yards of each other, 
both cocks, in the pink of condition. 

At intervals I had heard the bang of Dr. 
B.*s Parker, and concluded, to see how 
many birds he had. On the way over 
I got 2 single birds. I found the Doctor 
had 8, all cocks. 

We decided to try our luck among a 
great number of boulders, covering per¬ 
haps 3 acres. Fifty yards ahead we heard 
the call of a quail, which seemed to come 
from a sumac bush among the rocks. 
Presently we saw a large covey running 
ahead of us instead of flying. Seeing that 
we could not overtake them I made a cir¬ 
cuit, headed them into a little canyon, 
and each of us ran down a side. When 
near them they flew out at different sides 
of the canyon, giving us easy shots. Each 
got a bird. 

On the way back to camp we saw im¬ 
mense flocks of mountain bluejays. These 
beautiful birds are a little larger than 
robins, with large, bright blue crests. Thev 
are found only in the high mountains of 
the Western States and Mexico. 


HE AM DE FISH. 

C. S. MARSHALL. 


De trout he’ll sometimes loaf an’ wait, 
Den kinder wink at you; 

De bass he ketch right holt de bait, 

An break your pole in two. 

De perch he am so dredful small 
He scacely makes a taste, 

An' de carp, whene’er he bites at all, 
Am only so much waste; 

De eel am such a slipp’ry ting 
A nigger ’fraid of him; 


While de turtle he am sho’ly king 
Of all de frauds dat swim. 

But de catfish wid de forked tail— 

De fish wid de yeller sides— 

De one what bites in calm or gale 
Am de fish to stuff our hides. 

He takes yo’ bait an’ gulps it down. 
Clean down to his livin' place; 

He am de fish, fried good an' brpwn, 
Dat sho'ly fits my casq, 
a6f 















ELK HUNTING IN WYOMING. 


HARRY A. SHIELDS. 


I had long wished to hunt big game in 
the far West and last summer 1 iound 2 
congenial friends, Mr. J. M.. Murdock and 
Mr. W. W. Porch, of the same mind. We 
accordingly began, with the help of Recre¬ 
ation, to make inquiries as to the best lo¬ 
cality, etc. We decided to try Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, and wrote Mr. S. N. Leek. 
He advised us to go in October. We then 
secured a copy of “Camping and Camp 
Outfits,” by G. O. Shields, from which we 
got much useful information. 

We started October ist from this place, 
leaving Chicago the 2d, by way of the Chi¬ 
cago & Northwestern and the Union Pa¬ 
cific to Pocatello. Idaho, where we changed 
to the Oregon Short Line, which took us to 
St. Anthony, the end of our railroad jour¬ 
ney. We had the finest train service and 
the most courteous attention possible 
throughout, which gave us an exceedingly 
favorable impression of everything West¬ 
ern. especially of the railroads in that part 
of our country. 

At St. Anthony we were met by the local 
liveryman whom we had engaged to take 
us to our guide’s ranch, Recreation lodge. 
90 miles distant. We left St. Anthony at 
1.30 p.m, and drove 38 mile, to West’s, 
where we had supper. We then pushed 
on to Jones’, 20 miles farther, which we 
reached at midnight. In the morning, after 
an elk breakfast, the first we had ever 
tasted, we pulled out for the hardest part 
of our wagon journey. We soon struck 
the foot of the Teton mountains, and the 
farther we went the rougher and steeper 
was the road. Finally we all got out to 
walk to the top of the divide. We had 4 
big horses in the spring wagon but they 
could go only a few feet without a rest. 
Luckily we met 2 empty wagons coming 
West and made a bargain with the drivers 
to help us to the summit. They hitched 2 
of their horses in front and we finally 
reached the top. At 6 o’clock p.m. we 
were at our guide’s place. It was nearly 
noon Monday before w'e got the 6 pack 
horses ready. Then we rode for the Gro- 
vont river, 22 miles distant, which we 
reached before 5 o’clock and went into 
camp for the night. The next morning we 
took the head guide and struck over the 
mountains to hunt, while the pack horses, 
under the care of Charles Wort and the 
cook, went by trail to State creek, our per¬ 
manent camp. 

Up to that time we had seen but one 
antelope, which Mr. Murdock missed. 


About 2 o’clock p.m., while riding through 
a park, we discovered our first elks, 2 bulls, 
in a fir woods to our right. The wind was 
in our favor. We dismounted and got 
ready our 30-40 Winchesters. The elks had 
taken the alarm, but we dropped both, one 
dead and the other mortally wounded. We 
were much elated at our earlv success, but 
we had to hurry. We quickly took a few 
photos, then the guide secured the elk 
heads, took some of the meat and we went 
on to camp, which we reached about dark. 
The tent was up and a big fire was burn¬ 
ing. Supper was soon ready for us, and 
we did justice to it with the relish that 
only outdoor life can give. 

The next day Murdock and I went with 
the guide to bring in the heads we had 
killed and some more of the meat, while 
Porch went with Charley to hunt for elk. 
Un our way out we saw a large bull but 
too far off to shoot. We also saw 2 more 
bulls which we could have shot, but did not 
think their heads very good. We found 
our dead elks but were sorry they had not 
been disturbed by bears as we had hoped 
they would be. We packed the heads and 
what meat we could on 2 pack horses and 
returned to camp. 

Thursday we hunted all day over 
rough high mountains, and though we 
saw a number of elks we did not get a shot. 
Friday we killed 3 large bull elks and I 
could have shot 3 more but as I had my 
allowance I let them go. 

Saturday Leek went for the heads of 2 
elks which had been left out the day before, 
while the rest of us staid around camp, 
and caught some trout in a small stream 
just below. They measured 13 to 15 inches. 
Monday we all went after antelopes. They 
were scarce on account of the lateness of 
the season, as they emigrate East to the 
great desert about the ist of October. We 
killed 4. 

The remainder of our stay was spent in 
hunting bears and although we saw lots 
of signs we were unsuccessful. In our 
7 days’ hunting we killed 5 bull elks and 
4 antelopes, besides small game. I do not 
believe there is another place in the United 
States where there is anything like so 
much big and small game as around Jack- 
son Hole. Anyone wishing to go there 
can get all the information he wants by 
writing any of the guides who advertise in 
Recreation. I met several of them and 
they are all good men. 
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RICHARDSON’S WEASEL. 


ALLAN BROOKS. 


This weasel is best described as a large 
edition of Bonaparte’s weasel, the common 
small weasel of the Northern States and 
Canada. Richardson’s weasel has a more 
Northerly range than that species, replac¬ 
ing it throughout the Northern Territories 
and Northern British Columbia wherever 
suitable conditions occur. From Bona¬ 
parte’s weasel {P. cicogtiani) it can lie told 
by its larger size, proportionately longer 
tail, and the stronger suffusion of the yel- 


differ from others of this family, but 
seems to be of a fearless disposition. I 
have brought one to eat out of my hand 
within 3 hours of making its acquaintance, 
and this without confining it in any way. 
This was a female, and later she became a 
great nuisance. She generally showed up 
a little before midday and left about 3 
o’clock to continue her rounds. If I hap¬ 
pened to be skinning birds she became 
greatly excited, and would rush in and try 



RICHARDSON S VVE.\SEL. PUTORIUS RICHARDSONI, 


low tone of the lower surface in summer 
pelage. From all forms of the long tailed 
weasel (F. longicaudus) the smaller size 
and much shorter tail are easy distinctions. 
The color of the lower surfaces in sum¬ 
mer is also different, being pale greenish 
yellow in richardsoni and warm saffron 
yellow in longicaudus. Roughly speaking, 
any medium sized w’easel found in wooded 
localities North of latitude 54 degrees, may 
be safely classed as Richardson's weasel. 

In habits Richardson’s weasel does not 


to drag the body from my fingers. A male 
which used to visit my cabin in the early 
morning never became so tame. He was a 
fine specimen of his kind and amazingly 
strong. He could drag a grouse several 
times his own weight a long distance over 
the snow. 

When carrying a small object in the mouth 
weasels rush along at full speed, with the 
tail erected straight up over the back. 
The illustration is from a sketch from 
liife. 


Hymn of the skyscraper: Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.—Exchange. 
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A DEAD SHOT. 


DAVID BRUCE. 


An article in Recreation entitled “The 
Albino Deer,” reminded me of an odd 
experience I had in Colorado in ’90. 

I had spent 10 days at the ranch of a 
thrifty Scotchman in the beautiful valley 
of the Animas. It was the beginning of 
October and unusually warm for the time 
of year. 1 was collecting specimens in 
every department of natural history, and 
thoroughly enjoyed myself in every way. 

One day a boy brought me the following 
note: 

“Dr. purfeser, there is a wite dear on my 
ranch an i wud lik you to cum an shute 
it, i cud git a hundred dols fer it. 

“Yours respect., L. Bailey.” 

Bailey’s was 7 miles distant over a rough 
road. My landlord easily persuaded me 
to wait a few days as he was soon going 
that way and I could ride with him. My 
friend was a reckless driver and as most 
of our route lay between a deep creek on 
one side and a high, precipitous mountain 
on the other, over a road thickly beset with 
rocks and boulders, I made the journey 
with some trepidation. But the Scot man¬ 
aged the brake admirably, and we reached 
Bailey’s without mishap. Bailey was away 
looking for a strayed pony. He was 
noted for his careless ways, half his 
time being spent in searching for a lost 
horse or cow. After a chat with his moth¬ 
er, and a bit of lunch, I rambled around 
t.'ie ranch an hour or so. All at once I 
heard a yell: 

“Mister ! mister! stop!” 

On turning I saw a small boy on a large 
white mule. The lad exclaimed excitedly: 

“Say, mister, do you want to shoot a 
bear?” 

I assured him that life had for me no 
better charm than bear shooting. 

“I can show you where you can shoot 
one quicker ’n a wink,” he said. “I just 
rode past one bigger ’n a steer, an’ he 
was sound asleep, too.” 


I had met bears many times; generally 
I was armed only with a butterfly net. 
Once, in running, I actually fell over a bear 
cub. Another time I met an exceedingly 
well behaved half grown bear in a berry 
patch. I then had a 16 gauge gun loaded 
with No. lo’s, but as the bear “said nothin’ 
to me, I said nothin’ to he.” 

I carefully took my bearings from the 
lad’s direction. He would have accom¬ 
panied me, but the mule would not. I 
shall not describe how carefully I ap¬ 
proached the whereabouts of my expected 
game. I at last thought I could make out 
the bear, so I worked around to a piece of 
rough rock that rose gradually from the 
mesa to about 20 feet high and I was then 
but a few rods from bruin. The watchful 
mountain marmots whistled loudly from 
the rocks, and I wondered why the bear 
did not take the hint, as this signal is 
generally headed by all wild animals. 
When I peered over the rock into the gulch 
I was startled to find myself so near the 
object of my search. Within 60 feet 
lay a large black object evidently just 
waking up, for I saw a movement be¬ 
hind the low cottonwood bush that con¬ 
cealed the head. 

I took careful aim and fired, but was 
hardly prepared for the result. Up flew 
at least a score of ravens and about 50 
magpies, but my bear stirred not. My 
rifle was ready, but it was not needed 
again. I knew in a moment what was 
the matter, and went fearlessly down the 
rocks into the hollow. 1 wanted no further 
explanation; the air was full of it. My 
bear was too dead to skin. The unfortu¬ 
nate animal had been dead several days. 
He was swollen out of all proportion and 
stank aloud. 

I went back to the ranch tired and dis¬ 
appointed. Bailey and I spent 2 days un¬ 
successfully hunting the white deer. After 
I returned to Denver I heard it had been 
killed by a guide and sold to an Eastern 
tourist. 


She—I never saw a married Couple who 
got on so well together as Mr. and Mrs. 
Rigby. 

He—Humph! I know! Each of them docs 
exactly as she likes.—Brooklyn Life. 
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A CURIOUS OWL. 


C E. HITCH IN SON. 


Me an’ Jim Oliver was goin’ ’long, one 
time, when we seen one of these ’ere bur¬ 
rowin’ owls. I hadn’t never seen none be¬ 
fore but Jim he knowed what it was an’, 
soon as he seen it, he sez to me, “See that 
’ere bird settin* on the ground?” and 1 sez, 
"Yes.” 

“Well, that ere’s the curiousest kind of 
bird there is. You kin walk clear ’round 
’im in a circle and he’ll foller yer with his 
eyes jest like his head was on a pivit, an’ 
it’ll jest go clean around.’’ 

VV'ell, 1 laughed, but Jim sez, "jest you 
try it wonst.” So 1 started out an’ went 
clean 'round the thing, far enough ’way 
from ’im so he wouldn’t scare an’ fly. an’ 
I’ll be jiggcrd if he didn’t do jest as Jim 
said. Jim. he’s the jokiest kind of q feller 
an’ w'hen I got ’round he sez. “keep on 
goin* ’round an’ after a while his neck’ll 
git wrung and he’ll jist fall over dead, 
sure ’nough.” 

So I started out an’ went ’round g times 
in the hot sun while Jim set under a gum 
tree, in the shade, and laughed. After I’d 
went 'round more times, putty nigh failin' 
down all the time through keepin' my eyes 
on the blamed owl, so's to see if his head 


kept goin’ the right way, 1 got plumb mad 
and 1 sez to Jim, "I’m jist goin’ to stay 
with ’im if it takes all summer.” 

After I’d went ’round a lot of times, Jim 
says, "Them owls is got the rubberest neck 
you ever seen,” and I sez, "That’s no lie. 
Jim; but I’ll wind his durn neck so tight 
that he’ll strangle ’fore I get done.” 

I kep' on walking 'round, settin* down 
as of’en as I got dizzy. Bimeby the corral 
boss come along an’ sez he, "Hi! the old 
man’s onto you fellers foolin’ away tinia 
over here, an' he’s goin’ to fire you.’* 

So we got out of there plenty swift and 
then Jim says, "You dumb fool, that there 
owl’s head don’t go clean’ round, nohow : 
it only goes part way an' then he turns it 
back again, so quick you can’t see it go.** 
Mebby I wasn’t mad when Jim told me 
that, ’til I seen it was only a joke he played 
on me. 

They say them owls is all over out 
West, but this here one I’m tellin* on, was 
on a ranch close to Los Angeles, when we 
wasted good time over it. 

I guess we was goin* to get fired, sure 
’nough, but Jim told the old man the joke 
an’ he laughed an’ didn’t say nothin*. 



SCENTING AN ENEMY. 
Made with Korona Camera. 
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FOX TRAPPING. 


. A. NEWTON. 


Formerly my home was near a succes¬ 
sion of sand bluffs which contained in¬ 
numerable fox dens, in which the young 
were reared, and which served, also, as se¬ 
cure retreats in winter. Foxes were always 
plentiful, and occasionally one was killed 
in front of hounds, but no one in the neigh¬ 
borhood could trap them except Daddy 
Jenks. He was a genial old soul, however, 
and wanted no monopoly. When he learned 
of my ambition to catch at least one fox, 
he offered to teach me how. 

The first thing he did was to grease his 
traps well, after which he held them a few 
minutes in the smoke of burning corncobs. 

“I grease ’em so they’ll spring easy,” 
said Daddy, “an’ smoke ’em to kill the 
smell of rust; a rusty trap won’t ketch a 
fox in a dog’s age. ’Nuther thing, you 
don’t want to handle ’em with bai»e hands 
after the smokin’, so you see I handle ’em 
an’ set ’em with these ’ere gloves.” 

A grain bag was filled with chaff, a quan¬ 
tity of lard scraps and smoked meat rinds 
were taken for bait, and Daddy led the way 
to a main runway on the bluff. It was 
toward the last of November and there was 
yet no snow. “If there was snow,” said 
the old man, “it would make easier trappin’. 
On bare ground traps must be set in beds. 
Some use ashes, but they freeze easy if a 
little wet comes; I allers use chaff.” 

Jenks had placed pieces of rails during 
the summer at convenient points on the 
runways where he intended making sets 
when the time came. I asked him why he 
put them there so long in advance of the 
trapping season. 

“Theye’re to hitch the trap to,” he re¬ 
plied; “and I put ’em here early so the 
foxes’ll get used to seein’ ’em and think 
nothin’ of it when I come to set. Traps 
don’t want to be hitched solid or the crit¬ 
ters’ll pull out or eat a foot off an’ git 
away.” 

I noticed that a quantity of chaff was 
already in each place where he intended 
setting. Daddy said: “Foxes must be 
baited a while before settin’ the traps. I 
piut these beds here over a week ago. I’ve 
got ’em to cornin’ and takin’ the bait; now 
I’ll s’prise ’em by puttin’ in the traps.” 

The bait had been nosed out and eaten 
from most of the beds, and a new supply 
was scattered. Then a trap was bedded 
so as to be level with the surface, the 
chain was stapled to the clog, and all was 
covered lightly with new, dry chaff. “It 
don’t answer to tend fox traps more’n 
once a week,” said Daddy, “so as to let 
your signs git old. An’ don’t never go 
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closer’n 4 rods or jest nigh enough to 
see if the trap’s sprung.” A light fall of 
snow the following night obliterated our 
tracks, hid the beds and brought about 
the best possible condition for immediate 
success. 

After the second night we tended the 
traps. Tracks were numerous all over the 
hills, and 2 traps were gone with their 
clogs. They had been dragged down the 
hill to where a fence obstructed the way. 
There we found our foxes, both young but 
nearly full grown. The traps were care¬ 
fully replaced but that time were covered 
lightly with snow to avoid too much of a 
contrast. As Jenks put it: “You want to 
aim to have things look natural. Now 
we’ll take these foxes purty near home to 
skin ’em, ’cause if we peeled ’em here and 
left ’em layin’, foxes would make their- 
selves scarce in this neighborhood for a 
long time.” 

The field was large enough for us both, 
and I determined to test my own ability. 
I knew where lay the bodies of a horse and 
a sheep. When winter came and the foxes 
were reduced to eating carrion, I set traps 
near the carcasses, covering them with 
snow. I waited several days until snow 
had drifted over my tracks before visiting 
the traps. I found foxes had been circling 
the horse; but I had fastened the trap to 
a brush, and it looked so suspicious to 
them that they ventured no nearer than 5 
or 6 yards. All I succeeded in catching 
there during the winter was 2 skunks and 
a neighbor’s dog. At the sheep, success 
crowned my efforts. There the clog was 
a chunk and had been hidden in a snow 
drift. I followed a dim trail across the 
field to a large drift in which I found 
my fox, half buried and frozen hard. Fre¬ 
quent light snows came to hide any signs 
I made and by February I had caught 3 
more foxes in the same trap. 

I was elated and began to think fox trap¬ 
ping was not so difficult after all; but I 
had a lesson yet to learn. I had been 
catching the young and unsophisticated 
and had not been called on to frustrate 
the cunning of an old dog fox. The next 
fall I placed some beds and baited them for 
a week with lard scraps. A fox of the 
largest size had used the region for years, 
escaping all traps and hunters. His track 
could be distinguished from those of his 
fellows by its unusual size. As soon as 
I set the traps he promptly scraped them 
out of their beds, turned them over, ate up 
the bait and went his way. He played me 
the same trick several nights, seeming not 
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to fear my recent attempts. Of course if the 
traps had been handled without gloves, his 
recklessness would have vanished at once. 
I tried setting 2 and 3 traps in a bed, hop¬ 
ing ht would accidentally step in one. But 
he knew where they lay better than I did, 
and all were turned over and sprung. 

I was at length compelled to seek advice 
from Daddy Jenks. “I know a trick fer 
sech old chaps as that,” he said; I’ll go 
with you and see about it.” After setting 
the trap so it would spring rather hard, 
he placed it carefully in its bed, but bot¬ 
tom side up. I marveled greatly at this 
procedure, but the old man did not ex 
plain it. The following morning we were 
both anxious to know the result and, to 
my surprise, found we had caught the wise 
old fox. He had turned the trap over as 
usual, which brought it right side up, but 
as nothing came in contact with the pan 
it remained unsprung. No doubt thinking 
danger had been removed, as on previous 
occasions, the fox had met his fate while 
recklessly treading around in devouring the 
bait. I never saw a more crestfallen ani¬ 


mal ; he cowered as we came up, looking as 
if he wished the earth might open and 
swallow him. 

Practice makes perfect and I long ago 
discovered that many more foxes may be 
taken by using a proper scent at the place 
of baiting. In late fall and during the 
first half of winter the scent to be used is 
as follows: Tincture of assafoetida. one 
ounce; oil of anise, one ounce; oil of rose* 
mary, one dram: mix. A few drops should 
be sprinkled on and within 5 or 6 feet of 
the bait, which should be lard scraps, fried 
meat scraps, and smoked meat rinds fried. 
The bait is never placed on the trap but 
around it, scattered in the bed of chaff. 
The bed should cover an area of 4 feet. 

Bait should be scattered over as much 
space when trapping in snow as when bait¬ 
ing in beds; the trapper’s expectations be¬ 
ing based on the probability of the fox 
stepping in the trap while devouring the 
bait or sniffing at the alluring scent. It is 
always advisable to bait a few nights be¬ 
fore setting the trap, especially in the first 
half of winter. 


A CLEVER PUPPY. 


Some time ago you published in your 
magazine several pictures of an untrained 
pointer puppy, showing his various points. 



These seemed to indicate a well bred dog 
and one that w’ould make a good hunter. 
I think these pictures which I enclose will 
stand comparison as showing a perfectly 
natural and lifelike position. These photo¬ 
graphs were taken at the edge of the woods, 
and show the dog’s listening and watchful 
attitude, occasioned by a rustling noise just 


ahead of him in the bushes and ready to 
hear the word to go ahead. At the time 
these snap shots were made he was 14 
months old and had never had any training. 
On this occasion he was taken out to see if 
hi 3 breeding would show up the good points 
always looked for in this breed of dogs. 
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His qualities for a rapid worker wero 
noticeable, for he scented quickly and was 
a stayer until he flushed his game. 

C. C. Chase, Concord, H. 











ELEGY ON A COUNTRY FISH HOG. 

(With apologies to everybody.) 


A. L- VERMILYA. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The setter pup hunts softly for a Hea, 

The fish hog homeward plods his lazy way. 
And leaves not e’en a single fish for me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 

As on the ground the dirty fish hog rolls; 
“I got ’em all,” he says, “how they did bite! 

I fished all day with 27 ‘poles’.” 

He had 400 little speckled trout; 

He had a fishing outfit kids would scorn: 
He had a sodden face and piggish snout : 
Oh, why was such a creature ever born? 

He was a village loafer: just a bum: 

Too lazy almost was the brute to talk; 

THK EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A hog to decency and shame unknown; 
He‘d been a cussed nuisance from his birth, 
And collywobbles marked him for its 
own. 

Above him stands no chiseled granite gray. 
They didn’t even bury him, they tell: 

Just where his soul has gone is hard to s<iy 


His clothing smelt of grease; his breath of 
rum, 

You’d know he was a hog. just by his 
walk. 

But as he giggling lay upon the ground, 

A fierce pain smote him in the middle 
part: 

'Mong all his gearing quick it spread around 
And stilled the beating of his selfish 
heart. 

Too much poor tipple had he taken in, 

So much at last it quenched his beery 
breath. 

Now he was dead, no more he’d leer and 
grin— 

Sometimes thou doest mighty well, O! 
Death ! 

(on a shingle). 

Though one might almost bet that it’s 
in—well, 

It surely isn’t in that blest abode 
To which the souls of decent sportsmen 
go: 

Perhaps it hikes along the dreary road 
That leads down to the other place, 
below. 
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YOU.NG BURROWIxNG OWL 

Highly commended in Recreation s 6th Annual Photo Competition. 
Made with a Premo Camera. 
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A UNIQUE SOUVENIR. 


WILLIAM BATTLE. 


It was in the summer of ’83, and I was 
spending a month’s vacation in North Caro¬ 
lina with my uncle. Early one morning I 
started, with rod and reel, to find a creek 
which my uncle assured me would afford 
good fishing. As I trudged along I heard 
the rumbling of a distant wagon. It drew 
nearer and finally a heavy farm wagon 
drove noisily up behind me. “Halloo 1 ” 
shouted the driver, drawing up. “We are 
going the same way; you might as well 
ride.” 

“Going fishing, I guess?” he remarked, 
as I climbed up beside him. In answer I 
told him where I was going. At that he 
laughed. ‘Why, I thought everybody knew 
that no fish could be caught in Diamond 
creek. I spent a day there last summer.” 

“Did you not catch anything?” I asked. 

“Never even got a bite,” he said; “but 
Jim Peterson was along with me that day, 
and I never seen so much fun out of a 
mortal in all my life.” 

The old man took a huge bite from a 
long plug of West Tennessee tobacco, re¬ 
adjusted his coonskin cap and crossed his 
legs comfortably. / 

“It was about 4 in the evening,” he went 
on; “Jim Peterson and me had been fishing 
all up and down the creek, but had not even 
had a bite. We wound in our lines and 
started up stream to look for better luck. 
We came on a place where the water was 
clear as crystal and the current so swift 
that, assisted by a sharp turn of the 
stream, it would sometimes whirl sticks 
clear up on the bank. 

“While we were wondering if we should 
go any farther up stream or not a 12-inch 
bass went ashore at the turn. We made a 
grab for him, but he was back in the creek 
before either of us could rcich him. 

“We stopped right there. Jim cast 
his line in the middle of the bend and I 
went a few yards up stream to a deeper 
place. After about 20 minutes of silent 
fishing I turned toward my companion to 
see what he was doing. 

“There was an old stump at the water’s 
edge. Jim was perched up on it with the 
heel of one boot propped up on the toe of 
the other and was fast asleep. I was look¬ 
ing around for something to throw at him 
when I heard a splashing at the bend and 
thought there was another fish ashore. No 
fish was in sight, but the current had forced 
an eel out of the water and sent it whirl¬ 
ing into Jim's open shirt bosom, though I 
was not aware of the fact at that time. 
The cold, wet thud awakened the sleeper 


and his eye fell on the snake-like form of 
that eel doing the St. Vitus dance inside his 
shirt front. 

“With a yell he turned a complete somer¬ 
sault backward over the stump and bleated 
like a sheep in a hail storm. He pawed the 
earth like a mad bull with a red pillowslip 
over its head, and broke down more sap¬ 
lings than you could pile on a hayrack. He 
kicked one of his boots off and ripped his 
vest in halves. The boot whizzed across 
the creek and caught on the end of a limb 
half way up a big high sycamore tree, and 
directly over the deepest place in the creek. 
Just about that time the eel slipped out of 
Jim's trouser leg. 

“Peterson finally recovered from his de¬ 
lirium, and his first thought was of the 
missing boot. The look he cast up in that 
sycamore tree expressed great surprise and 
deep humiliation. The only way to get it 
was to wade the creek and climb the tree. 
When he had crossed and was half way up 
the tree I called his attention to a large hole 
in the very limb on which the boot was 
hanging; but he was too eager to recover 
his property to stop and investigate the 
hole. 

“I stood watching and presently saw', to 
my amazement and horror, about half a 
million yellow jackets fairly boiling out of 
that hole in the tree. At first they did not 
locate Jim, nor did he see them. They 
whirled about the tree looking for the dis¬ 
turber, and so many crossed to my side I 
had to leave my post. 

“As I started I heard a great splashing 
of water and knew my friend had been 
forced to drop from the limb. In another 
minute he came tearing through the woods 
drawing behind him a string of yellow 
jackets 50 yards long. There was a large 
frame barn at the edge of the woods, c.nd 
for that we headed. We ran into the barn 
and through the stalls trying to lose those 
yellow devils. They follow^ed us up in the 
hay mow and we swung down to the ground 
by a rope from the mow w'indow. Just 
outside the barnyard we stopped to get our 
breath. From the barn came the bellowing 
of cattle and the squealincr of shoats. Then 
a corner of the building burst like a torpedo 
and out came horses, cows, and hogs, all 
abreast. We resumed our retreat, leaving 
the animals to take care of themselves and 
the farmer to build a new barn. 

“Somewhere in the - drifts of Diamond 
creek there is an old white hat, but high in 
a sycamore hangs the real souvenir of that 
trip—an old, run-down, split-leather boot" 



THE PASSING OF THE SALMON. 


HARRY LEONARD. 


It is an old story in the West; a story of 
bloodshed, a story of civilization and of 
murder. For, to our wild creatures, one 
means the other. Everyone knows the fate 
of the buffalo; the antelope are fast fol¬ 
lowing. All our big game is taking that 
last journey from which there is no re¬ 
turn. 

Close behind them are following the 
game fishes; notably the salmon, which, a 
few years ago, were so thick one could al¬ 
most cross a river walking on them. 

When summer comes, the salmon comes; 
not in small schools or shoals, but by 
millions. They cruise along their favorite 
route, to their river homes. From early 
morning until late at night, great, glisten¬ 
ing fish leap and fall. The bays and sounds 
are a dazzle of churning silver,. 

Suddenly their passage is obstructed. 
They turn aside at this obstruction; it may 
be a net or perhaps a wire screen. In 
either case, it is death. They follow that 
wire leader and slowly but surely go into 
the heart, then into the deadly traps, then 
to the spiller. It is all so easy, all so sim¬ 
ple. When they realize they are caught, 
they dash wildly about at first. Then 
later, more deliberately, they seek that fa¬ 
tal opening. It is there, but they can not 
find it. Around and around they swim; 
they pass and repass the outlet. But not 
once do they see it; or seeing do they es¬ 
cape. 

For hours, or perhaps days they swim 
about that fatal barrier. Ever more weary, 
ever growing in numbers, until in fatal 
mercy, a great net closes about them. 
A swing in air: a blinding flash of light, 
and soon the salmon dies beneath tons of 
suffering brethren. 

Such is its welcome home. Above water, 
in scows and tow-boats, are perspiring men, 
wet and bloody, throwing, hauling and 
heaving. One crew relieves another; there 


is no stopping. From morning until even¬ 
ing it is a struggle to kill. The fish run 
in as fast as they are bailed out. Then 
darkness comes and a forced rest until 
morning. When morning dawns again the 
killing begins. 

Sometimes a great black and yellow body, 
12 feet long, leaps in air. The water foams. 
Crash! thud! The water grows bloody. An¬ 
other well directed blow and all is over. 
Then into the scow is dragged a great 
sturgeon. Occasionally a seal is captured 
and the scene is reacted. 

Smelt, herring, trout and many other 
fish that stray into the great traps escape 
through the large mesh on which the law 
insists. But there is no escape for the lord¬ 
ly Chinook, the grand tyee, the handsome 
silver, or the ugly humpback salmon; all 
are served alike. 

Meanwhile the long tailed heathen in the 
cannery are cutting and cleaning all day 
and all night. They must make the most 
of this silver harvest. Slowly but surely 
they drop behind. More men are set to 
work, but no use; the fish are coming too 
fast. Then comes the dread report, “fish 
spoiled;” and great tugs face seaward, 
towing scow loads of fish to be dumped 
overboard. 

Still the traps work overtime. Then 
comes the sickening part of it. The dead 
fish float ashore to mingle with the offal of 
the canneries and a stench arises that nearly 
drives one mad. The excuse for it, if 
one is sought, is that the fish will die any¬ 
way. 

So the killing continues, each year getting 
worse; greater traps, greater capital and 
greater contrivances. 

Our government is doing all it can to 
propagate food fishes and to restock our 
waters; but how long will it be before 
our salmon are practically exterminated? 


“I’m so tired this morning,” said the 
first moth. 

“Up late last night?” asked the second. 
“Yes,” replied the first, “I was at a cam¬ 
phor ball.”—St. Paul Globe. 
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A CLOSE CALL. 


I send you a photograph which I con- the nest in front of her. Two or 3 cg^ 

sider remarkable from the fact that the show at the extreme left of the picture in 

negative was made with the camera with- the foreground. Woodchoppers have been 

in 2 feet of the grouse. The camera was a at work around this nest for some weeks 
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RUFFED GROUSE ON NEST 

Premo. The focusing was done on past and have been able to approach very 

the bird herself. She had evidently near the grouse on several occasions, 

just hatched her eggs, as the shells were in E. F. Worcester, Hudson, Mass. 



AWATfUK PHOTO P L. WILCOX. 


SHOOTING ON THE 200 AND 800 YARD RANGES AT SEA GIRT. N. J., DURING THE TOUR- 
NAMENT OF THE NATIONAL AND N. J STATE RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 

Made with Konma Camera. Printed on Carbon Velox. 
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A BEAR HUNT. 


OLD SILVERTIP. 


We had pitched our tent on a small 
stream known as the Mee-tee-tsie. We were 
in the Mole hills for the purpose of getting 
a bear, and we meant to have one if pos¬ 
sible. My partner had just bought a 45-70- 
405 Winchester repeater, and on the way 
to our camping ground he had urged me to 
try his rifle on the first bear we saw. I 
have no faith in a repeater and do not like 
to use a strange rifle on game. When a 
man tackles one of these Western bears 
he takes his life in his hand. They are 
not like their Eastern brothers, that one 
can kill with a shot gun. God only knows 
what possessed my pard to take his gun 
apart that night, or why I used it the next 
day. The next morning, the first in camp, 
I went down to the creek for water and 
saw a bear trail. I rushed to the tent, told 
pard how it happened and where the creek 
and buckets could be found; then took his 
gun and started. The trail was so fresh 
that I expected to kill the bear and get 
back in time for breakfast, I followed that 
trail 5 miles. Then I found him. 1 1 
was not the kind of bear I wanted. It was 
a baldface, or roachmane, and they can 
put up a better fight that any other kind 
in North America. They are always on the 
“prod.” I had no faith in the gun I car¬ 
ried and I had found what I hadn’t lost. 
The brute had either seen, heard or winded 
me, for he was headed my way. His hair 
was uncombed, and standing on end. His 
eyes flashed fire, and why he passed our 
tent without giving us a call, I can never 
tell. About 10 feet from me was a fine 
tree to play “Jack and the bean-stalk” on. 
Thank God, these animals can’t climb. We 
were about 75 yards apart. “Now Til put 
a bullet between his eyes,” I said to myself. 
Where my bullet went. I never knew. 
Then something sounded like a steam- 
whistle let loose, and I saw a red cave 


fringed with black coming my way. To 
say I pumped that jgjun for another 
cartridge would be putting it mildly; and 
it stuck! One look at that mammoth cave, 
and one at the tree. I took the tree. The 
game changed; hunter up the tree; bear 
and gun on ground. There I was, and 
there I staid, with the bear below. The 
day came to an end. The part of me that 
I use to sit on grew sore, and every move 
I made brought a growl from below. 
One good thing, no human being was there 
to see the show, but I wished one 
would come that way. As the sun went 
down behind the hill a new danger stared 
me in the face. If I dozed, and fell off the 
limb, it meant death. Then again, the air 
was getting cold, and I was chilly. Twice 
during the night I could see the 
bear’s eyes shining below me, and I 
knew he was still there^ How often I 
climbed up and down that tree and around 
it to keep myself from going to sleep or 
getting cold, I have no idea. I tried to lash 
myself to the tree with my cartridge belt, 
but it was too short. When daylight came, 
the bear had gone. I never left the tree 
until it was good and light. My first move 

was to get that- rifle. There is always 

the last straw to a load, and I found it. 
The blamed thing worked all right. Had 
I been sure I should not need it before 
getting to camp I should have broken 
it. However, I pumped a cartridge in¬ 
to the barrel and started back. I met my 
partner on his way out to look for me. 
After I had expressed myself to my heart’s 
content, he looked at me serenely and said: 

“Joe, I forgot to put in the pin that 
holds the finger lever in its place with the 
breechbolt.” 

Ye gods! All night up a tree for the 
want of a pin! 


X 


Brakeman—Now, then, miss, get in 
quickly, please. The train is about to start. 

Young Lady—But I want to give my 
sister a kiss. 

Brakeman—Get inj Get in! I’ll attend 
to that for you.—Exchange. 
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SOME SPECIMENS OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA BR'EED. 


The many readers of your valuable maga¬ 
zine in this part of the country enjoy much 
the juicy roasts served by you, of which 
the game hog is the piece de resistance. 
Particularly are we interested in the fish 
laws and the preservation of fish, we hav¬ 
ing so few streams and lakes in which any 
fish are found. 

I enclose you a clipping taken from our 
local paper; also a photograph taken of the 


weeks’ fishing trip at Big Stone lake. They bad a 
pleasant time and tell some big stories of their 
luck with rod and reel. Mr. Prescott caught a 
ab-pound muskalonge and brought its head home 
as a proof. The party brought home 360 bass. 
Monday afternoon and the fish were hung up in 
Mr. Prescott’s office and a photographer took a 
picture of the gentlemen and the fish.—Mitchell 
(S. D.) Gazette. 

The reader will have noticed that the 
local editor says the photographer “took a 



remnants of this catch, the balance of the 
haul having spoiled. 

No. I is A. E. Hitchcock, a prominent 
lawyer of Mitchell, candidate for Attorney 
General of the State in 1900; No. 2 is W. 
E. Crane, a physician and surgeon of the 
C. M. & St. P. R. R. in South Dakota; 
No. 3 is F. H. Winson, ex-State .Attorney 
of Davison county : No. 4 is R. D. Prescott, 
of Mitchell. 

I send these as an addition to your pen. 
Your good work in this line is appreciated 
from Maine to California. 

Subscriber, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

The clipping referred to is as follows: 

Dr. Crane, R. D. Prescott, A. E. Hitchcock 
and F. H. Winsor returned Monday from a 2 


picture of the gentlemen and the fish.” He 
should have said of the swine and the fish. 
There can be no mistake as to the char- 
?tcter of these men when one looks at their 
faces. Every feature of each of these men 
indicates that they would never quit shoot¬ 
ing or fishing as long as they could kill 
anything more. Such men are a disgrace 
to any community and I am safe in saying 
these vile wretches will be shunned 
by their neighbors from now on.— Editor. 


La Montt—Here is a periodical devoted 
to air navigation. 

La Moyne—Must be a fly-paper.—Phila¬ 
delphia Record. 
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FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The nuin who quits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman. 


TitE SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

I am sure you will confer a favor on 
many of your readers, as well as do a good 
turn to game protection in California, by 
publishing the enclosed clipping from the 
Stockton (Cal.) Independent. The writer 
of the article, Mr. Lyman Belding, is one 
of the few remaining veteran ornithologists 
and sportsmen of California, and has trav¬ 
ersed the country of which he writes every 
summer for years past. His remarks there¬ 
fore possess unusual value on the question 
of game protection. 

C. Barlow, Santa Clara, Cal. 

Game, with a few exceptions, is , de¬ 
cidedly rare in California and it is not 
likely to be nearly so abundant in the 
future as it has been in the past. Sports¬ 
men are becoming more numerous each 
year, from Alaska to San Diego, and a 
corresponding decrease in game is the in¬ 
evitable result. The occupation of the 
market hunter is about gone. 

The valley quails will probable increase 
the first favorable year. The 3 preceding 
winters have been comparatively dry and 
therefore unfavorable. Few young valley 
quails mature after a dry winter, owing 
to a scarcity of water on the breeding 
grounds. I first noticed this in several 
interior and coast countries in the fall of 
1871, and later observations have con¬ 
firmed it. Only 5 or 6 years ago quails 
were as numerous in many parts of Cala¬ 
veras county in the first of the shooting 
season as they had been during more than 
40 years; but when the season closed 
market hunters had left so few living 
birds neither sportsman nor market 
hunter has found pleasure or profit in 
hunting them ever since that time. Few 
valley quails have been killed out of 
season in the central valley and foothill 
counties. Formerly gun clubs looked 
after their protection and helped largely 
to create a sentiment in favor of the ob¬ 
servance of the game laws.. Then the 
farmer and town or village sportsman 
were friends and the sportsman felt that 
he lived in a delightful, free country; but 
now it is different. 

The public game on most of the 
marshes is monopolized by a few persons 
and on the uplands the most of it has 
been appropriated by selfish landowners. 
The public trout is going the same way. 
Even the distant, world-renowned Mc¬ 
Cloud river is now mostly controlled by a 
few individuals, with all the fine trout 
in it, some of which were planted there 


at public expense, but which the public 
may not now angle for. 

Perhaps the State Sportsmen’s Conven¬ 
tion will devise some way by which more 
Californians will have an interest in 
game. As it is now, few of them 
have any, and without a radical change 
the many should not be taxed to protect 
game for the benefit of the few. There 
are no more people to the square mile in 
the chaparral belt, where most of the 
valley quails are, and no more stock on 
the ranges than 30 years ago, when a 
sportsman was free to shoot almost any¬ 
where. In the high mountains what little 
protection game has is for the benefit of 
the wrong persons, to the detriment and 
annoyance of the right ones, as I will 
hereafter demonstrate. 

Ducks which are on our marshes in the 
winter breed in Alaska, British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon and Nevada, be¬ 
yond our protection. They have human 
enemies in nearly every place where they 
stay or go and are likely to become 
scarcer. 

Deer are scarce in the Sierra Nevadas, 
but they would become plentiful in a few 
years if protected throughout their 
ranges. This is impossible without an 
army of game wardens to patrol the range. 
Now there are only here and there 
deputy wardens, or informers, at some 
of the summer resorts, who seldom look 
for information in the field or get a mile 
from their homes. 

The game in the Coast range, particu¬ 
larly the most of it North of San Fran¬ 
cisco, has littlv- more protection than 
the game in the Sierras. There are 40,- 
000 square miles of the State which have 
been and should be a sportsman’s para¬ 
dise, but most of its game has been 
destroyed by Indians and sheepmen, 
many of the latter being non-citizens, 
and the former natives of Nevada. 
Thousands of campers visit the moun¬ 
tains every summer, but they seldom get 
much game, though they seldom respect 
the game law. 

Some years ago, after a severe, early 
snow storm had caught and killed many 
adult deer in the upper Sierras, deer 
killing was prohibited for 2 years: but at 
the end of that time there were no more 
deer in the Sierras than at the commence- 
luent of the closed period, although few 
or no young deer had been caught by 
the storm, as they, like the mountain 
quails, had gone down the West slope 
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out of reach of it. The only result was 
that Indians and sheepmen had almost 
a monopoly of deer killing during the 
prohibitory period. I doubt if there' were 
any more deer in the Coast range at the 
end than at the beginning of the 2 years. 
A friend who stopped 2 weeks at a sheep 
camp in Humboldt county, told me they 
had venison during all the 2 weeks, and 
as many as 6 deer at one time were 
hanging in the camp; and that during the 
prohibited period. 

When I began, in 1857, to hunt in Cala¬ 
veras county, deer were as rare as they 
are now, there having been a great de¬ 
mand for venison in early mining times. 
They soon became plentiful when beef 
became cheap, and were really abundant 
in 1885, when about 100 Washoe Indians 
for the first time wintered in Calaveras 
and soon nearly exterminated the deer 
in that county and a part of Tuolumne. 
A Mr. Williams told me he bought 
deer skins froi. these Indians that in¬ 
ter, and they were said to have sold as 
many more to other traders. They came 
over the next winter and killed the most 
of the remaining deer. A supervisor of 
Calaveras, Mr. Stephens, told me a year 
or 2 afterward that they were saving 
their deer for the Washoe Indians and 
when there were about 3 more these In¬ 
dians would come for them. From 1857 
to 1885 deer increased in Calaveras coun¬ 
ty, though it was considered perfectly 
proper to kill a deer whenever meat was 
wanted during that time. 

Formerly the close season extended to 
October ist, by which time there was 
little game in the mountains above 5.000 
feet altitude and visitors from the valleys 
and coast had gone to their homes; con¬ 
sequently during September there was a 
universal disregard of the game law, and 
there will not be much regard for it in 
the mountains until Indians and stock- 
men are compelled to observe it. It will 
be difficult to make them do so, as they 
roam over every part of the mountains, 
not one-hundredth part of which is visit¬ 
ed by anyone else excepting a few ener¬ 
getic sportsmen and explorers. A year¬ 
ling deer is worth half a dozen old ones, 
as it is a luxury, but an adult black¬ 
tailed deer, our species, seldom or never 
is. However, it is dangerous to shoot a 
yearling deer, because of the difficulty^ in 
determining the sex, especially if running 
in thickets; and a conscientious hunter is 
liable to violate the game law unwitting- 
Iv. Unquestionably the game law in the 
Sierras does not protect game; it simply 
annoys the person whom it should not. 
affect. 

Grouse are becoming scarcer in the 
Sierras each year, for which sheepmen 


and sheep are mostly responsible. But 
for them grouse would soon become 
abundant. 

Mountain quails are not decreasing, ex¬ 
cept perhaps slightly near summer re¬ 
sorts, and along routes of travel, as they 
are seldom molested by Indians and 
stockmen. 

Doves are among the best friends of 
the farmers. They breed from May into 
September and during all the interven¬ 
ing months. 

The State is greatly interested* in hav¬ 
ing her young men learn to shoot, but it 
looks as if their opportunity to do so 
was becoming necessarily difficult. 

Lyman Belding. 


SHALL WE MAKE PETS OF WILD BIRDS 
AND ANIMALS? 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, 

Agricultural Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

I have had some correspondence with Mr. 
Schmid, a game dealer in your city, with 
regard to the purchase of certain live birds 
and animals and in one letter he quotes 
you. 

I think it would be well for "the League 
and your Department to get together on 
some general policy regarding this matter. 
The Lacey law does not attempt to regulate 
the shipment of live birds or animals 
within the States or from one State to 
another. Its provisions as to the inter¬ 
state traffic are all with relation to dead 
birds or animals. 

Leaving this question out of discussion at 
present, I should be glad if we could adopt 
a policy of encouraging a rational system of 
keeping birds and animals in captivity. It 
is true the privilege w'ould be abused. Such 
creatures would in many cases be kept in 
small cages and improperly cared for. 
Many other people, however, would take 
proper care of them, would give them 
plenty of room, good food and kind treat¬ 
ment. In such cases a bird or a squirrel, 
for instance, is better off in domestication 
than it would be in its natural state, for it 
has no trouble in getting its food, nor is it 
liable to be killed by hunters or by its natu¬ 
ral enemies. Then, the more people see 
and know of birds and animals the better 
they like them and the less litcely they are 
to pursue and kill them when found at 
large. 

Take, for instance, the albino squirrel I 
have in my office. Hundreds of people who 
have seen him here have said they would 
never wish to kill another squirrel in the 
woods. We have a mockingbird at our 
country club, and people sit there and watch 
him and listen to him by the hour. Then 
they say: “How could anyone be cruel 
enough to kill such a beautiful and inter- 
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estlng creature when found at large?” 
We have some flying squirrels the;re that are 
a constant source of interest and amuse¬ 
ment and they are making converts every 
day to the cause of game protection. I am 
planning to propagate birds, squirrels and 
other wild creatures in large cages enclos¬ 
ing trees, and I, of course, would not deny 
others the privilege we claim for ourselves. 
Our Zoological Garden and parks are 
great educators on these lines, and if a 
society is allowed to entrap and confine 
hundreds or thousands of birds and ani¬ 
mals, why should not an individual be al¬ 
lowed to keep one or 2 of.each? 

Kindly think this matter over and let 
me have your views. 

G. O. Shields. 

DOCTOR palmer's REPLY. 

There is not much difference of opinion 
between us on the subject of keeping live 
birds and animals in captivity. Although 
dealers blame the Lacey Act because their 
sales have been curtailed, the real source 
of their trouble lies in the enforcement of 
local laws. The export of quails from the 
Indian Territory has been curtailed by en¬ 
forcing the Territorial law (R. S. 2137). 
Action against bird dealers in Chicago was 
taken under the Illinois State law, and 
dealers in the District of Columbia are pre¬ 
vented from selling certain cage birds by a 
provision in the District law to the effect 
that no person shall catch, expose for sale, 
or have in possession, living or dead, any 
wild bird except game birds and certain 
species mentioned by name. 

Personally, I see no objection to keeping 
a squirrel or a mockingbird as a pet and I 
do not think our local law was intended to 
prevent that sort of thing where the privi¬ 
lege is not abused. As far as I am aware 
no attempt has been made to interfere with 
pets in the hands of private individuals, 
either in the District or in New Jersey, 
where the game laws are strictly enforced. 

I a^ee with you entirely that certain 
birds in captivity are valuable for purposes 
of education and for arousing public in¬ 
terest in game protection. Much more 
might be accomplished in the way of do¬ 
mestication than has yet been done. Wood 
ducks might be bred in captivity, and ex¬ 
periments made in domesticating sage 
grouse, the beautiful little Massena part¬ 
ridge of the Southwest, some of the wild 
turkeys, and even in raising the prairie 
chicken in captivity. The laws of every 
State should contain a provision for ob¬ 
taining birds for propagation; but this 
matter should be under strict supervision, 
and sale and shipment allowed only under 
permit. There should be no objection to 
catching a few birds for domestication, if 
done by properly authorized persons, but 


the time has passed when every bird catch¬ 
er can be allowed to trap, ship, and sell 
ad libitum. The abuses which have grown 
up with the live bird trade in the United 
S.ates are not generally recognized. I have 
known quails ostensibly shipped for propa¬ 
gation to be sold to restaurants or killed for 
market, on arrival at destination. Such 
large numbers of bright colored birds are 
trapped near certain cities that some species 
have been almost exterminated in those lo¬ 
calities. The District of Columbia has not 
yet recovered from the excessive trapping 
of cardinals which occurred a few years 
ago. Cage birds are caught not only for 
the local market but for shipments abroad. 
Last winter I saw 250 cardinals in one store 
in New York which were destined for 
South Africa. This is the kind of trade 
that State laws attempt to prevent. 

As far as the District of Columbia is con¬ 
cerned, local dealers are allowed to sell 
squirrels from November i to February i, 
and quails from November i to March 15; 
and while they are prevented from selling 
certain native species as cage birds they 
can sell foreign birds in any number at 
any time. The reason is obvious. The 
vicinity of the National Capital should be in 
the nature of a park, where native birds and 
animals are strictly protected. If they can 
be sold by local dealers it simply encour¬ 
ages wholesale trapping and nest robbing. 
The trade in live birds and game should be 
placed under even more stringent regula¬ 
tions than the trade in dead game, but 
ample provision should be made for propa¬ 
gation and domestication. 

1 '. S.. Palmer, 

In charge Game Preservation. 


ALASKAN GUN AND GAME NOTES. 

Portland, Ore. 

Editor Recreation: —While in the Yu¬ 
kon valley we seldom saw magazines and 
newspapers. In Dawson it was a great 
treat to find Recreation, and $i a copy was 
willingly paid for it. 

Since coming home, after an absence of 
2 years, I find the great gun question is 
not yet settled, and that the gun crank is 
as bad as ever. On the Klondike river, 
from 50 to 100 miles from Dawson, quite a 
number of large moose were killed in *98; 
several of them dressed over 1,000 pounds. 
One hunter, with a single shot, 30-40 
smokeless, with telescope sights, killed 23 
moose last season. He sold the meat at 
50 cents to $i a pound. 

Many hunters claim that the .30-40 is the 
best gun for moose, Alaskan brown bear, 
and grizzlies. I own a .30-30, and killed a 
400 pound black bear with it, using lead 
point bullet. Most old hunters cling to 
the .45-70 black powder or U. S. Govern- 
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ment cartridge, claiming the heavy bullet 
has more killing power. One more or less 
truthful man said he had 2 horses shot on 
the Hottinqua river by a hunter who mis¬ 
took them for moose. A steel-pointed 
bullet went through each horse, he said, 
but in a few days he was working the 
team again. I can believe that a man or a 
horse who could live up there one summer 
and stand the mosquitoes would not. mind 
a little thing like a bullet. 

The boys in Gold Run say they object to 
the .30-40 because it kills game so far away 
the meat spoils before they can get to the 
animal to clean it. 

Speaking of game, Dr^. E, O. Smith, a 
gentleman of veracity, who went to Daw¬ 
son by way of Copper river, said mosqui¬ 
toes darken the sky, and he had to throw 
up a stick or rock when he wanted a ray 
of sunlight. The mosquitoes and black 
gnats in summer spoil the pleasure of 
hunting. On the river when a current 
of air strikes them, they are not so bad; 
but woe to the hunter when he lands and 
walks over the moss and through the 
underbrush, for then they rise in clouds. 

A few grouse and ptarmigan are found 
near Dawson. We had heard that ducks 
and geese were plentiful, but did not see 
many during the year spent there. 

In June we left Dawson for St. Michael 
in an open boat. The distance is about 
1800 miles and the trip is usually made in 
21 days. We were 32 days on the way, 
through not knowing the route. The 
Yukon river in places is 30 to 40 miles 
wide. When one leaves the main current, 
which is hard to follow on account of the 
numerous islands, it may take 8 or 10 days 
to find one's way out of the tangle again 
into the main stream. On the upper part 
of the Yukon the current runs 4 to 5 miles 
an hour, but near the sea there is hardly 
any current. 

We did not see any animals or ^me 
along the Yukon, except the bear we killed. 
That was busily engaged, either fighting 
black gnats or digging roots, on the bank 
of a side stream on which we had been 
lost several days. We approached within 
150 yards. I shot him with a .30-30 soft 
point bullet. Although badly wounded 
he made off into the brush nearly a mile. 
The black gnats nearly stung us to death 
before we could get him out of the woods. 
It was several weeks before our faces were 
reduced to ordinary size. 

The Indians get but little game and live 
almost entirely on dog salmon, dried with¬ 
out salt. They are fast dying off. The 
white man^s food and whiskey do not agree 
with them. Consumption seems to carry 
most of them off, and we saw few old 
persons among them. 

The flats on Northern sound, near St. 


Michaels, are the building ground of sand¬ 
hill cranes, and the great Northern diver, 
or loon. While camped on the shore we 
could hear their weird cries all night. Sit¬ 
ting around the driftwood fire on the shore 
of the Arctic sea, we fancied we were lis¬ 
tening to the wailing ghosts of gold seekers 
who had perished from a surfeit of beans 
and bacon. The hog may be an unclean 
beast, no doubt a game hog is, but what 
would the miner on the Yukon do without 
sow-belly and the rich, and nutritious army 
bean? B. F. Clayton. 


KILLED TOO MA.NY SHEEP. 

I recently heard that R. T. Boyd, of 
El Paso, Texas, had killed 20 mountain 
sheep in old Mexico, and am informed the 
report was true. I asked him where he 
found the sheep. He replied as follows: 

The first mountain sheep I killed was in 
’96. I drove about 40 miles out from the 
Mexican town of Ahuamado, 90 miles 
South of El Paso, in a light buggy, carrying 
a saddle with me. When I could drive the 
ljuggy no farther I mounted a horse and 
hunted diligently 2 days. The finding no 
water I had to turn homeward; but in 
making for camp I found a young buck 
sheep about one year old, which I had the 
good fortune to kill. The sheep in that 
part of the country are in isolated peaks 
of lime formation and barren of all trees. 

I made my second trip into those same 
mountains in February of this year, with 
Robt. Gloschear, and we brought down 2 
sheep, but not finding a large one we wrent 
West about 70 miles and found several. 
Still we saw no large heads. There we 
killed 2 more sheep and captured a small 
one which a Mexican has been successful 
in raising. We have the heads mounted 
and they make live looking specimens. 

I had another trip in March, with Mr. 
Townsend, of the firm of Townsend & 
Barber, taxidermists and naturalists. We 
went after some museum specimens that 
time and were successful. We brought 
down 8 sheep and 2 blacktail deer. It 
seems that this is a new species and is in 
demand at all museums. In that hunt I 
got my first big sheep head and I had it 
mounted life size. It is just finished and 
is an interesting and beautiful mount. 

My next trip was with Mr. E, K Bliss, 
of Denver, Colorado, in April. We trav¬ 
eled about 100 miles East of Ahuamado 
and we got 2 sheep heads, the largest that 
have been brought out of Mexico. Mine 
measured i6l4 inches at base of horn. 

There is no meat, domestic or wild, so 
good as mountain sheep steak. We saved 
all the meat that was killed and, excepting 
what we ate ourselves and gave to friends, 
the balance was served in the hotel. 
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I understand that in Colorado the sheep 
are high up in snow and pines, but in 
Mexico they are never near the pines and 
do not always see snow even once a year. 

J. Boyd, El Paso, Texas. 

I regret to hear that you should have 
killed 8 mountain sheep on one trip, and 
still more that you should have killed 10 in 
one year. That is altogether too great a 
slaughter for any one man to be guilty of. 
The fact that you have since sold the skins 
to museums does not justify you. The big 
game of this entire continent is threatened 
with extermination. The buffalo has gone 
and the antelope nearly so; and at the 
present rate the last mountain sheep will 
be killed within a few years. I wish all 
sportsmen who hunt sheep would limit 
themselves to one or 2 each in a year. The 
end will come soon enough at this rate; 
but the evil day may be postponed for 
some time if all will be moderate.— Editor. 


GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 

The State Fish and Game Commissioners 
of Montana have made the following rec¬ 
ommendations of the Governor of that 
State. 

Coal dust and other noxious materials 
should not be dumped in streams which 
bear fish. 

The State Board should have power to 
take any birds or animals for parks and 
scientific purposes, and power to introduce 
game animals, birds and fishes. 

The exact dates when the open seasons 
for game begin and end should be stated. 

Annual reports should be made to the 
State Board of all animals under domesti¬ 
cation in the State. 

Seines should not be allowed in taking 
fish, except by authority from the State 
Board, and then for a definite time and 
place. 

The clause relating to the sale of game 
fishes should be more specific. If the law 
contemplates that trout should not be sold, 
it should say “all 'trout.” Experts, so 
called, are brought in to prove that certain 
fish are not speckled mountain trout, as 
protected by our laws. 

Shippers should be required to exhibit 
bills of lading of game and fish, on de¬ 
mand of those having authority. 

A definite time should be given, after the 
end of the open season, for game dealers 
to dispose of meat. After the expiration 
of this time possession should be prima 
facie evidence of violation of the law. 

The present system of appointing war¬ 
dens should be abolished, and in its place 
the power of appointment should rest with 
the State Board. 

To raise funds for the expense of the 
system a small license fee should be placed 


on guns, except those regularly in stock 
by dealers; a small license fee for regis¬ 
tered guides; a small fee from taxider¬ 
mists, to show where hides and heads go; 
and a fee for a permit to hunt. This 
should be larger for non-residents than for 
residents. 

The disposition of the fines should be 
changed. One-half should go to the game 
and fish fund, the other to the school fund. 

Snipe, plover, and doves should be pro¬ 
tected by law, and a limit placed on the 
bag of ducks that may be made. A bounty 
should be placed on mountain lions, lynx, 
and wildcats. 

Screens should be placed in irrigating 
ditches, and before the water wheels in 
mills. 

A close season should be established for 
fish, and no one should take, in one day, 
more than a definite weight. None should 
be taken below 6 inches in length. 

A State fish hatche^ should be estab¬ 
lished, and 3 to 5 milli®n young placed in 
streams annually. 

Congress should be asked to build a 
fishway in Clarke's Fork, at Columbia 
Falls, and to establish, by survey, the 
Northern and Western boundaries of the 
Yellowstone Park. 


WITH THE DUCKS IN OCTOBER. 

One day in October the wind suddenly 
changed from a mild South breeze to a 
Northern roar. By evening sleet was fall¬ 
ing. Putting on my sleeter and heavy 
boots, I hurried over to E’s. 

“Ducks,” I said. E. grasped the situa¬ 
tion at once. 

“To-morrow morning at 3.30,” he re¬ 
plied. 

I hastened home, cleaned and packed 
my hunting outfit, went to bed and it was 
3:30. I fell over boots and chairs getting 
awake, and was hardly into my heavy 
woolen clothing when E.’s footstep sounded 
on the walk. We had a breakfast of eggs, 
bacon and coffee, such as only a mother 
can prepare. As we started for the barn 
we agreed that if we didn’t get something 
that day we never would. 

In a few minutes we were gliding over 
the icy pavement bound for the lake. 

On arrival we aroused the man in charge 
of the lake and he provided us with a 
good, dry boat. 

Piling in our blankets, we each took an 
oar and pulled against a heavy North¬ 
wester. A point of land that extends 
several hundred feet out into the lake was 
chosen as the objective. Sleigh grass cov¬ 
ers this point on the South side. When 
we landed we pulled the boat up into the 
grass, thei\ waded out and placed our decoys 
in the more open space. It was not yet day- 
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light, so we got into the boat and made 
ourselves comfortable. Soon we heard that 
whir so familiar to the duck hunter, and a 
dock of 30 or 40 teal circled and lit. Four 
barrels rang out, one duck was picked up. 
Each of us vowed next time we would do 
better. We had plenty of chances. Our 
barrels were kept warm,. As daylight ap¬ 
peared it revealed bunches of 5 to 50 each, 
scattered over the lake. It seemed to me 
only a short time until we had our share, 
and I was surprised to find it was 6 o’clock. 

We decided to stop for lunch. Then we 
saw that we had only 4 shells left. Each 
shell, we said, must bring a duck. Our 
chance came. Against the Eastern sky I 
discovered a black streak of varying* V and 
W shapes. It came rapidly nearer and be¬ 
fore it seemed possible they were down on 
us. Four clean shots, in quick succession, 
and 4 ducks gathered in. To our delight 
we found them to be those coveted Chesa¬ 
peake ducks, the canvasback, although 
Nebraska or Dakota bred. They made a 
total of 27, with which we were well satis¬ 
fied. We gathered up the decoys, weighed 
anchor and pulled for the boat house, feel¬ 
ing that we had had a delightful morning. 

J. P, Campbell, Lincoln, Neb. 


IT DEPENDS ON THEIR NUMBER. 

While I believe in protecting game 
in general I do not believe in protecting 
rabbits. They are the greatest pest the 
orchardist has to fight. A farmer may 
work 10 years to raise an orchard, only to 
have the rabbits peel and kill trees. Then 
if a few farmers organize a hunt and 
kill 50 or 100 rabbits you call them game 
hogs and want rabbits protected by 
law for the pleasure of such fellows 
as have time to go hunting. I wish 
I had all the rabbits in this country 
in a pen. I should like to see how many 
I could kill in a day. I w'ould put in a 
full day’s work.. The man who introduced 
the Belgian hare into this country should 
be made responsible for all the damage 
they will do. See what the rabbit pest has 
cost Australia and New Zealand. Protect 
all other game but kill rabbits whenever 
found. 

J. F. Cooper, Half Rock. Mo. 

ANSWER. 

You, evidently, have not read all, or even 
half I have said about the hunting of rab¬ 
bits. I have repeatedly said that while a 
man who kills 20 rabbits in a day in qne 
State may properly be termed a game hog 
a man who kills 100, or 1,000 in another 
State may be a public benefactor. If you 
will look through the files of Recreation 
for 5 years past, you will find at least a 
dozen articles in which I have expressed 
such sentiments. In most of the Eastern 


States rabbits are so scarce that a decent 
sportsman who hunts all day may con¬ 
sider himself in luck if he gets a dozen 
shots.. Yet there are in these States many 
low, ignorant men who carry ferrets around 
in their pockets and drive out of their 
holes all the rabbits they can find. In 
many cases these men put a gunny 
sack over the hole, let the ferret chase 
the rabbit into this, and then beat the 
rabbit’s brains out with a club. In other 
cases these butchers watch the exit and 
when the rabbit comes out, they shoot him 
to death, without giving him any show to 
escape. These men are hogs. 

On the other hand 100 or 1,000 men may 
surround a large tract of country in the 
Southwest where rabbits are so numerous 
as to be a pest, may drive 5,000 or 10,000 
rabbits into a corrall, beat them to death 
with clubs and be doing the country a 
real service. 

It costs only 2 cents to put a wire cone 
around each of j*our fruit trees and thus 
protect them, not only from rabbits, but 
from woodchucks as well.— Editor. 


IS PIGEON SHOOTING SPORT? 

Cruelty exists so universally in the world, 
there is so much suffering in every direc¬ 
tion and so much cynical indifference to the 
torture of animals or men, that it would 
be foolish to make any special plea for 
pigeons on the ground of humanity; but I 
appeal to the ingenuity and avarice of the 
human beings who shoot. 

You crack shots are. of course, a neces¬ 
sary feature of a fine civilization. It is true 
you are not practicing with any idea of de¬ 
fending your country. Hitting a small 
bird in the air 99 times out of 100 does 
not mean a good marksman in war. If you 
wished to be a useful shooter in modern 
warfare you would practice shooting at tar¬ 
gets the size of a human being 2 miles away. 

You shoot at pigeons just as a billiard 
player practices his game, with no end 
w'hatever but amusement and the display of 
some trifling skill,. The particular sport 
in which you engage is not noble. It does 
not even demand sobriety from its best ex¬ 
perts except at the time of the match. 

Stir up your ingenuity, Mr. Crackshot 
Can’t you invent something that will be 
more difficult to hit than the swiftest 
pigeon? You are simply thoughtless and 
not cruel. It is no pleasure to you every 
time you snap a cartridge to see the mis¬ 
erable bird turn its breast up in the air 
as the shot enters its heart. You do not 
enjoy the sight of a pigeon with broken 
wing fluttering beyond bounds to be kicked 
to death by the first ruffian who can get 
near it. Would you not really enjoy the 
sport at least as much and save money if 
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you used a mechanical substitute for the 
live birds? 

We might tell you that in the study of the 
living pigeons and their development you 
could, if you would, find a subject far more 
interesting than any amount of pigeon kill¬ 
ing. The development of the original wild 
pigeon under the marvelous influence of 
domestication and artificial selection consti¬ 
tutes a most wonderful chapter in animal 
life and in scientific investigation; but 
we fear the man especially adapted to kill¬ 
ing live birds is perhaps not well adapted 
to the study of the bird before it is let 
out of the trap to be murdered. 

Just why the S. P. C. A. should per¬ 
mit a man to murder pigeons for, his amuse¬ 
ment and forbid him to chase a jack 
rabbit with a greyhound we do not quite 
understand: but probably they do.—Chi¬ 
cago American. 


A GOOD RECORD. 

I have secured 76 convictions in the fol¬ 
lowing counties: Vanderburg, Posey, 

Warrick, Marshall, Gibson, Davies, Kos¬ 
ciusko, Sullivan, Vigo, Vermillion, Parke, 
Marion, Shelby, Jackson and Lawrence. 
Twenty-one of these cases were for viola¬ 
tions of the game laws and 55 for violations 
of fish laws. In addition I now have 2 ap¬ 
pealed cases pending in the Supreme Court. 
The defendants in these cases were arrested 
for having quails in possession during the 
closed season, and were convicted in the 2 
lower courts. They are attacking the con¬ 
stitutionality of the law. One of the de¬ 
fendants testified that he had cold 20,cxx) 
dozen quails in the city of Indianapolis in 
the last 3 years. I have convicted 16 men 
in various parts of the State for selling 
and keeping quails at times prohibited by 
law and have almost put the quail dealers 
out of business. 

I have accomplished a good deal toward 
doing away with the pot fishermen in the 
Southwestern part of the State, and along 
Wabash and White rivers. I have had 55 
of them heavily fined and have burned 3,855 
feet of nets and seines. Violations of the 
fish law are much rarer than before and 
hook and line fishing is better than at any 
time in 10 years. I am now making a fight 
on the stravyboard people, who are empty¬ 
ing their poisonous refuse into the streams. 
Madison county farmers told me the other 
day that they saw 2 carloads of dead fish, 
that had been killed by strawboard refuse 
at a mill down near Anderson. We will 
try to have that stopped,. 

Much additional legislation is needed for 
the proper protection of fish and game. 
Fishing and hunting clubs should corre¬ 
spond with one another, ascertain what will 


meet with general approval, and then set 
to work to get it. We will keep up a con¬ 
tinual warfare on illegal hunters and 
fishermen and hope to do more for the 
protection of game this year than last. 
We have been charged with the enforce¬ 
ment of the game laws only since the meet¬ 
ing of the last Legislature; prior to that 
time we only had the fish laws to look 
after. 

E. E;. Earl, Dep’y Comr. Fish and Game, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWELL’S BEAR STORY. 

‘‘A Racket in the Rockies,” is all right 
and so is its author, Mr. Vermilya, inas¬ 
much as he did not intend to load anybody; 
but it must be conceded that A. M. Powell 
is a record breaker with a pistol, if his 
Alaskan story is true. Recreation readers 
are not all boys; many have hunted bear 
and deer in the Rockies and some have 
been in Alaska. Three grizzlies and a 
caribou at 200 yards with a 6-shooter is, to 
say the least, unusual. Bear No^ i escaped 
being shot with a camera and fell a victim 
to Mr. Powell’s revolver. Mr. P. says that 
bear was dressed and hung up just as dark¬ 
ness set in, and that happened in July, 
when one can see to read all night in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Poweirs next victim was a caribou, 
running, at 200 yards; a remarkable shot, 
surely, with a pistol. The same afternoon 
a huge grizzly was shot at 145 yards, with 
the same weapon, the bear charging and 
nearly getting the man. This is the first 
case known of a wounded bear charging 
at that distance. Some 3 weeks later Mr. 
P. had another close shave but finally got 
his bear. It dressed 800 pounds, which 
would make its live weight about 1,200. 
There is no authentic record of a bear of 
that preposterous weight. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Pdw- 
ell did not explain just how he managed 
to preserve all that meat from spoiling, 
during 3 weeks of hot July weather, and 
how he packed a ton of meat and his camp 
duffle on 6 horses. 

I once knew a man named Burt. He 
said he could break a swinging bottle at 
2W yards with a rifle every time. It trans¬ 
pired that he couldn’t hit a barrel with 
a shot gun. We meet such fellows occas¬ 
ionally, but it is seldom anyone puts enough 
faith in their yarns to publish them. 

G. H. Tremper, Helena, Mont 

ANSWER. 

I sometimes print a statement in Recrea¬ 
tion that I know is not true, just to show 
how many kinds of a liar a man can be on 
paper. Moreover it is fun to see the other 
fellows rip him up the back in subsequent 
issues.— Editor, 
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HUNTERS WHO ARE SHOT AT SHOULD 
SHOOT BACK. 

I appreciate your efforts for the preser¬ 
vation of game, as well as the many other 
'valuable qualities of your magazine. Along 
your line of work comes also the preserva¬ 
tion of human life, and, in some cases at 
least, it seems impossible to preserve both 
the game and the hunters. Under existing 
circumstances the sooner the deer in the 
Adirondacks are killed off, or the fool hun¬ 
ters squelched, the better. No man, wo¬ 
man or child who ventures into those hills 
when the deer-hunting season is on, wheth¬ 
er wearing red, blue or gray sweater, or 
no clothes at all, is safe. 

Some time ago I wrote Dr. Webb, 
who owns a large tract in the Adirondacks, 
and suggested that he post his forests with 
permanent signs, about as follows: ‘'Be¬ 
fore you shoot know you are-not shooting 
at a human being.’* 

If all individual owners in the State 
would so board their forests, the number 
of deaths caused by careless shooters might 
be largely decreased. 

Will you stir up this matter in your char¬ 
acteristic, vigorous manner and receive the 
blessing of every lover of the woods? 

The fall is the most delightful season in 
the hills, but it is marred by this con¬ 
stant danger. Many people stay at home 
who would like to enjoy the benefits of the 
forest at that season. You can accom¬ 
plish a great good if you will devote half 
the energy you do to game hogs, whom 
we all detest. 

Why not open a life-saving department 
in Recreation? Let us hear from others 
on this subject. 

F. P. H., Syracuse, N. Y. 

One good way to check the killing of 
hunters would be to hunt down and kill 
every man who shoots, or shoots at. a hu¬ 
man being, under the impression that he is 
a deer. A mqn who shoots without know¬ 
ing what he is shooting at is no better than 
a murderer, and should be as summarily 
dealt with.— Editor. 


THE SEVENTH CAVALRY AND THE YELLOW¬ 
STONE PARK. 

Knowing that Recreation is ever ready 
to champion the cause of game protection, 
I beg it to protest against the removal of D 
and H troops, 7th Cavalry, from their pres¬ 
ent station in Yellowstone park. An order 
was recently issued relieving them from 
police duty there. The game, especially 
buffalo and beaver, will surely suffer if a 
change is made. It takes a detail at least 
3 years to learn the habits and haunts of 
the game and the boundaries of the park, 
and while they are learning the ropes 
poachers will have everything their own 


way. The attention of the War Depart¬ 
ment should be called to this matter at 
once;. The 7th Cavalry has done more for 
the protection of the park than any other 
troops that have been here. 

There are 3 scouts in the park—Morri¬ 
son, Whittaker and Burgess. Morrison 
can not be relied on; the poachers them¬ 
selves say they are safe when they see him 
coming; but if they see one of the other 
scouts they have to run. The p(»chers 
have it in for Whittaker; he is too 
strict to suit them. Last November he 
caught 2 men shooting at antelope near 
this place. It was too dark for fine work, 
but the men told me he sent bullets whist¬ 
ling mighty close to their heads. Though 
he is no friend of mine, he is the best man 
in the park. He has arrested more people 
since he has been on the force than all the 
others put together. He can be seen every 
morning patrolling the North line of the 
park long before daybreak,. Sergeant Wall 
and Scout Burgess are 2 other men who 
put the fear of God in the poachers. 

A. B. C.. Gardiner, Mont. 


A MODEST CAMP. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Editor Recreation : 

“How to Build a Camp,” in August Rec¬ 
reation, page 113, was an inspiration to me 
and filled a long felt want. I went right 
over in the Everglades, where land can still 
be had for 2,000 plunks an acre, and started 
3 places on the lines indicated, one for my 
private use, one for you. Old Boy. and one 
for some mutual friend. My house stands 
in the center of the trio. To enable me to 
distinguish it easily, should I ever come 
home too full of ozone, I sent to Colorado 
for a few carloads of rose quartz, well filled 
with gold. With this I expect to make a 
sort of inlay, using coquina rock as a 
cement. 

The other 2 houses will be inlaid in much 
the same way, using pyrites of iron for the 
one and moss agates for the other. To 
preserve the harmony of the whole, there 
will be, immediately over the entrance of 
each house, a ruby about the size of an 
ordinary water bucket. I intended to use a 
larger stone, but found them hard to get 
without flaws, or money. 

To prevent the blooming tourist from 
annoying us I went some 250 miles into the 
Glades. Our own transportation will be 
made by means of compressed air. Recent 
experiments have shown it possible to 
traverse the TIistance in 8 minutes, landing 
in a bathtub of Florida water. 

We will use the wireless telegraph, the 
photo-telephone, and stored solar rays for 
lighting. I expect great things from the 
photo-telephone. By a system of mirrors 
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I expect to be brought into direct commu¬ 
nication with all the game. There are a few 
other improvements I will tell you about 
when you come down. 

J. E. Miller. 

GAME NOTES. 

Will you kindly send me a recipe to keep 
the hair from falling from a mounted cari¬ 
bou head? It was brought from Circle 
City, Alaska, and the hide was not in good 
condition. 

Geo. A. Anchors, Washington, Pa. 

ANSWER 

Your caribou head is undoubtedly in¬ 
fested with moths, which are eating off 
the hair at the roots. To stop this have a 
druggist make a solution of one quart of 
wood alcohol, containing corrosive subli¬ 
mate powder, in the proportions of one to 
1,000. Turn the head upside down, and 
carefully pour the liquid into the hair, so 
it will run down to* the roots at every part. 
When it evaporates, it will leave at the 
roots of the hair a deposit of the corrosive 
sublimate, which will be death to all moths. 
No time should be lost iq doing this.— 
Editor. 

The prospect for birds here is excellent, 
not only in this immediate locality, but in 
other parts of Virginia and North Caro¬ 
lina from which I have received reliable 
advices. Turkeys are plentiful in this sec¬ 
tion, but I believe are fast disappearing 
elsewhere. The nesting time here was most 
favorable and the coveys are numerous 
now, many being large birds, while others 
have not yet left the ground. My brother 
from Winston was here for a fortnight, 
and he is a veteran sportsman of—well, an 
uncertain number of seasons; he being still 
a bachelor, it would not do to be too 
definite—and he says he has never known a 
better prosoect for birds and turkeys here, 
and for birds and deer up at his place, 
Hyco, in Caswell county. North Carolina. 

Jennie P. Buford, l^wrenceville, Va. 

I have a pair of elk horns larger than 
those'owned by Mr. Darling and described 
in March Recreation. Mine measure from 
tip to tip and across the skull 9 feet 3!/^ 
inches. If the tape is made to closely fol¬ 
low the outline of the skull between the 
horns, it adds i^i to VA inches to above 
measurement. There are 10 prongs; the 
largest is 17^ inches long. The elk was 
shot 17 or 18 years ago in the Musselshell 
river, Montana. The points of the horns, 
unlike those shown in the photo in March 
Recreation, curve inward. Is the varia¬ 
tion common? If not which is the normal 


form? Should like to know the weight of 
the horns owned by Mr. Darling; also how 
much of the skull remains attached. 

Dr. B. M. Freed, Sharon, Pa. 

W'm.. Vermillion, our popular implement 
man, returned Thursday night from a 4- 
days’ hunt in Clay county. A. K. Mont¬ 
gomery, a traveling man, was with him. So 
plentiful was game that in 4 days they 
killed 450 quails. The abundance of quails 
down there is accounted for on the theory 
that Clay county people are politicians and 
not hunters.—Taylorville, Ill., paper. 

In reply to my letter Wm. Vermillion ad¬ 
mits that the above statement is correct— 
or “corect,” as he puts it. Therefore I 
congratulate the people of Clay county. 
Two sportsmen sometimes kill 80 quails in 
4 days; and poultry butchers often kill 450 
fowls in the same time, but nobody envies 
them the job and they seldom brag about it 
—Editor. 

H. V. Shelley, of Ridgeburg, N. Y., says 
all boys under 18 who wish to use guns 
should give bonds to county game wardens. 
I do not see why. I am a boy and have a 
rifle and do not need to be put under bond, 
for I take Recreation and follow its teach¬ 
ings. My friends do not need to be put 
under bonds, either. There may be a 
few bad boys, but why not send them 
Recreation ? They would then be all 
right. It is not boys who thin out the 
game; it is pot hunters. What little we 
kill is usually killed with rifles and not 
with shot guns that cover all the territory 
in sight. Lee B. Chase, Chicago, Ill. 


I have had much pleasure in reading 
the interesting article in July Recreation 
entitled, “Twenty-one Grizzlies in Sight.” 
It is a pity Dr. Penfield’s professional obli¬ 
gations compelled him to leave his com¬ 
rades before he had any sport or amuse¬ 
ment. I have yet to hear of a doctor who 
did not score if within the limits of aver¬ 
age human skill, courage or endurance. 
I hope to hear that the doctor can have 
a longer vacation the coming season I am 
certain if he has lost a grizzly and finds 
him he will take him to New York and 
toast his slippered toes on his furry pelt 
many a cold night after a hard day’s work. 

J. A. Sampsell, M.D., New Orleans, La. 

The first important step in game protec¬ 
tion is a gun license. There are youngsters 
of 10 to 18 vears seen here daily in the 
woods who shoot every kind of bird they 
find. I have seen them shoot birds on the 
nest. A gun license of a few dollars would 
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Stop all this. If a gun license cost $5 a 
year I would not consider it a cent too 
much. The man who would object is no 
sportsman. The open season for rabbits 
should be the month of November. Now 
they are hunted from August to February. 
A short rabbit season would save thou¬ 
sands of quails. 

Fred N. Leidolf, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


. 1 thoroughly enjoy Recreation. I am an 
ardent lover of animals and birds, espe¬ 
cially the latter,' and I have now, in ii:y 
grounds in this city, an aviary contain¬ 
ing what is said to be the largest private 
collection in thfe United States. Besides 
many small birds, I have 7 varieties of 
pheasants and 5 varieties of quails. My 
greatest pleasure is in the rearing of the 
young. I always watch Recreation close¬ 
ly to see if I can glean any new ideas for 
my hobby. I never read a magazine I 
liked so well. Success to it. 

J. Sefton, San Diego, Cal. 


Gee whiz! That Sharpsburg druggist, 
whose photo is shown in July, 1902, Rec¬ 
reation. page 32, has a hard-looking mug. 
Arc all druggists like him? 1 wonder if 
his neighbors have to keep their hen houses 
lc)cked? Too bad nice dogs have to associ¬ 
ate with Such things. He must be a trust 
man; wants it all. You do the swine an in¬ 
justice by your comparison. They have 
some right among men: this fellow has 
none. Wonder what kind of pills he sells? 

W. M. B., Magdalena, N. M. 


In a recent number of Recreation. W. L. 
Winegar jumps on Guide Hammond, of 
Missoula, Montana. It happens I was in 
the Clear River country when Hammond 
VMS there, and, by the wav. he is not from 
Missoula, but from Hamilton. To my 
knowledge the Hammond outfit shot but 
one head of game to the man, or 6 in all. 
Yet Winegar tries to load them with 26 elk. 

M. P. Dunham, Ovondo, Mont. 


In ’64 I hunted deer and bear in the 
vicinity of Rum river, Minn. Passing one 
day through a grove of burr oaks 1 saw a 
coon in the crotch of a tree some 20 feet 
from the ground. I put a ball through his 
head, and carrying him to the cabin found 
he weighed just 30 pounds. Can any of 
your numerous readers beat this for 
weight ? 

J. Dimon, Hammondsport. N. Y. 


Will you ask your readers to please give 


some preparation that will remove the 
odor from skunk fur? 

C. J. Boyle, San Rafael, Cal. 

ANSWER. 

There is no preparation that will remove 
the odor of skunk so effectually that a 
damp day or a warm place will not make 
it manifest.— Editor, 


C. Van Antwerp, E. L. Teeple, Fred 
Aldrich and Art. Hubbard, of Tecumseh, 
Mich., with 3 guns and 2 ferrets killed 27 
bunnies Sunday, January 13. They are 
exceedingly proud of the record. I wish 
they could be fitted out with rings in their 
snouts as is done with other vicious hogs. 

Legitimate Hunter, Tecumseh, Mich. 


Game is killed here at all seasons, regard¬ 
less of law, by both white men and Indians. 
Deer and antelope are killed for their hides 
alone. I saw last fall, in a deserted Indian 
camp, 14 carcases of deer from which but 
little meat had been cut. 

Omer Franks, Fair View, N. M. 


I have been reading Recreation a long 
time and find much valuable information in 
it. Am not so big a game hog as I w'as. 
Have joined the L. A. S. and am doing all 
I can to stop the work of the hogs. 

H. Q. Edwards, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


The law of Kansas for the protection 
of birds is so stringent and so easily en¬ 
forced that there is no just reason on the 
part of anyone for complaint against pot 
hunters or other violaters of the law.— 
The Commoner, Wichita, Kans. 


You are entitled to the time, talents and 
support of all decent men for what you are 
doing, not only for the game, but for the 
men who pursue it. You are not only sav¬ 
ing game, you are making men. 

V. W.. B. Hedgepeth, Goshen, Ind. 


Quails, chickens, ducks and geese are 
becoming scarce in Kansas. We have too 
many market hunters, and they all w’ork 
overtime. 

Dr. J. M. Coulter, Minneapolis, Kan. 


We .have many quails here, some chick¬ 
ens and plenty of squirrels, 

C. S. Cunningham, Flora, HI. 


Mamma (explaining spiritual truths to 
her little boy)—Tommy, when you die you 
leave your body behind; only your soul 
goes to heaven. 

Tommy—Well, mamma, what will I but¬ 
ton my pants to?—Exchange. 
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ALMANAC FOR SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 

The following will be found accurate and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City: 

Kingtish—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning. 

I'laice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-hsh, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Kbb, daytime exclusively. 

Spanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metal 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
Novemlier. Haunts: Tlie suit, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs. 
Calico crabs, small cels, menhaden. Time and 
tide. Night, half flood to flood, to lialf ebb. 

The Drums, Red and Black. June to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: The surf and mouths of large bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide; Day, flood. 

Blackfish—Tautog^ April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide; Daytime,flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Cape May Goody. 
August to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide: Day and night flood. 

Croker—July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of bays. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Snapper—Young of Blue FisK August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Rivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden; trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts: Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, shedder crabs. Time^ and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
surf. Baits: Sand laut, spea/ing. Time and tide: 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Haunts: Open 
sea surf, large bays. Baits: Clams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squeteaguc, Squit. June to October. 
Haunts: Surf,' all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, ledge mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. T;nie and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Hors? Mackerel. June to November 
I St. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Baits: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not affected by tides. 


BROWN T.TOUT. 

THEODORE GORDON. 

For some years after its introduction 
into many of our waters, a strong 
prejudice existed against the European 
trout {Salmo fario)^ commonly known 
as the brown trout. It was said 
that it destroyed the native trout; that it 
was not equal to it as a table tish or as 
affording sport for the angler; that it was 
dull, stupid and lazy, and always a cannibal 
after reaching a certain size. Lately, how¬ 
ever, I have heard but few complaints, and 


I know men who admire this fish and 
dispute all assertions to its discredit. They 
claim that it is a free riser to the fly, less 
shy than the brook trout and that it gives 
great .sport when hooked; also that if a 
brown and a brook trout of the same size 
are cooked and served in the same dish, an 
epicure, if blindfolded, can not detect any 
appreciable difference in their flesh. 

It would be interesting to hear from 
various parts of the country where these 
foreigners have become numerous. They 
are now found as far West as Colorado, 
in Michigan and in many other States. In 
New York they are abundant and have 
certainly taken the place formerly occupied 
by the brook trout in some of our bi'ooks. 
In other waters the 2 species exist to¬ 
gether, but I doubt if this state of affairs 
can be continued, as the brown trout grows 
much more rapidly than the native fish, 
and where food is plentiful attains great 
size. It can endure a higher temperature 
than any of our native trout except the 
rainbow (Jridius), and I know of good 
spring fishing in rivers where 20 years ago 
no trout were found, except in the upper 
and colder portions. Ten or 15 years ago a 
pound trout was a large fish in many of our 
best streams. Since the introduction of 
brown trout 2 poun<;iers have become com¬ 
mon and much larger fish are taken. Trout 
Bp. to 5 pounds have been caught with fly, 
and fish up to 8 or 9 pounds reported as 
taken with bait, though I think most of 
those big fish have been unfairly dealt 
vith. I saw one of 6 pounds with a small 
hole through its shoulder, and I afterward 
heard it had been speared with a pitchfork. 
Big fish are hooked every season with 
small flies, but usually escape, owing to 
the light tackle employed by expert an¬ 
glers. The probability or chance of strik¬ 
ing one of these Jumbos adds decidedly 
to the interest of flv fishing; but a 4-ounce 
rod and a gossamer gut line put the angler 
at a great disadvantage. He hooks his fish 
and plays it, perhaps, half a mile down 
stream. The fish stops now and then for 
rest or recreation, maybe, close enough to 
.stare his would-be captor out of counte¬ 
nance. Finally the gut is w'orn through bv 
friction, cut by the sharp teeth or pulled 
apart, as one friend says, and fish and man 
part company, greatly to the disgust of the 
latter, who is probably trembling with ex¬ 
citement. This is not a fancy sketch. 

With modern fish culture there is no 
great difficulty in keeping up a good stock 
of trout in free water, though this is be- 
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coming more limited every year. I have 
had better fishing of recent years in neigh¬ 
boring streams than I ever had in my 
youth. For this I thank the State of New 
York, whose well managed hatcheries have 
stocked public waters with multitudes of 
fry and even yearlings. Anyone who has 
watched, through a series of years, the 
rapid increase of a foreign breed of trout, in 
any stream, from fry only, will never doubt 
the efficacy of stocking even with fry 
alone. With the improved methods notv 
in use, it is possible to release the fry much 
later in the season than formerly, when 
the streams have reached their normal level 
and when, owing to the higher temperature, 
there is far more food for the young fish, 
insects, larva?, etc. The growth rate is 
entirely governed by the supply of food 
and that seems to be abundant in all the 
brooks of any size which I have investi¬ 
gated. I hear constantly of fine fish being 
taken from water that has been entirely 
unproductive for many years, and I am in¬ 
clined to believe it pays best, on the whole, 
to stock with the brown trout, because of 
its rapid increase in size and numbers. It 
is a good fish for the table. I advise those 
who complain of the coarseness of the 
large brown trout to have them boiled and 
served as a salmon would be. If in good 
condition, even large brown trout are ex¬ 
cellent eating and are not bad when served 
cold with mayonnaise dressing. 

Brown trout rise well, but require a fair 
variety of flics. Color and size must be at¬ 
tended to, though sometimes these trout will 
rise at almost anything. I have taken some 
large fish, one 3-poundcr, with the follow¬ 
ing pattern: Tay, gold tinsel; tail, grey 
mallard; body, pale yellow wool; wings, 
grey mallard; legs, light brown or red 
hackle. In fact, much the same fly as the 
old reliable Professor, but the color of the 
body can not be got with silk, which 
changes more or less when w’et. Natural 
flies of this color may be seen in May and 
June, as beautiful as the celebrated Eng¬ 
lish May fly. 

I am told that on the other side of the 
Atlantic anglers, in parting, instead of 
wishing each other good luck, say “Tight 
lines.’* I have seen this expression in 
print, and it has always reminded me of 
occasions when I have had tight lines 
indeed, but they were forced on me ov 
getting fast in old stumps or logs, or catch¬ 
ing mv flies high in some sturdy tree. 
Many flies and beautifully fine leaders have 
been left to dangle hooelessly in the sum¬ 
mer air. and remembering the effects of 
such misfortunes on the temners of the 
most amiable men. I will stick to the vrwd 
old narting words, “Good luck.” leaving 
“Tieht lines.” to our cousins of the “fast- 
anchored isle.** 


ANOTHER BUNCH OF MICHIGAN SWINE. 

The following clipping from a Michigan 
paper was sent me by a subscriber: 

C. T. Wickstrom and C O. Jackola, of Calu¬ 
met, brought back from Lac La Belle, in Ke* 
ueenaw county, aoo pounds of fish. 

I wrote Wickstrom and Jackola as fol¬ 
lows : 

I am informed that you and a friend 
caught 200 pounds of fish on a recent trip. 
Will you kindly tell me if this report is 
true, and if so give full particulars. 

In due time I received the following 
replies : 

It is true that my friend, C. O. Jackola, 
J.P., and I went into the woods for a 3 
days’ fishing trip the first of this month. 
We drove down to Lac La Belle and made 

3 trips on the lake. We fished with hook 
and line, used worms for bait and in all we 
caught 200 pounds of black bass, pickerel 
and perch. 

C. J. Wickstrom, Calumet, Mich,. 

The information you have received is not 
exaggerated. C. J. Wickstrom and I made 
a fishing trip to Lac La Belle, in Keweenaw 
county, about 30 miles North of Calumet, 
and in 3 trips to the lake we caught 200 
pounds of pickerel, perch and bass with hook 
and line. This, however, is not an uncommon 
occurrence. We have caught 600 pounds in 

4 successive hauls from the same lake, but 
at that time we were 4 men in the party 
and for 10 years past there had been little 
fishing done in that lake. 

Charles O. Jackola, Calumet, Mich. 

There are several queer statements in 
Jackola*s letter. He says: “We have 
caught 600 pounds in 4 successive hauls 
from the same lake.” This sounds as if 
these men had been drawing a seine, or 
possibly he means they hauled the fish 
away from the lake in a hand wagon. Or 
it may mean that they simply put in their 
time hauling the fish into the boat with 
hand lines, which is more probable. This 
is the kind of tackle such measly bristle- 
backs as Jackola and Wickstrom generally 
use. Jackola intimates that this recent 
great catch was possible because there had 
been little fishing done in the lake during 
the past 10 years. If these same shoats 
had been gointr to that lake every vear, they 
certainly could not have caught so many 
fish this year as they did. I Wish someone 
would invent a torpedo that, could be set 
and attached to wires leading around lakes 
and along streams that are well stocked 
with fish and that would explode when¬ 
ever touched by a fish hog. Of course such 
a machine would have to be equipped with 
something like human intelligence, so It 
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would not blow up decent sportsmen. Will 
not Mr. Edison turn his attention to this 
great need of humanity and see what he 
can do for usF—Editor. 


A MINNEAPOLIS MUSKALONGE MUR¬ 
DERER. 

Enclosed I send you a printed slip which 
has been distributed around the streets of 
Minneapolis by one William Hutchins, 
who poses as the Secretary of the Muska- 
longe Fishing Club. As you will see by 
his own statement, he is a confirmed fish 
hog. 

Clinton F. McKusick, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The text of the circular is as follows: 

THE MUSKALONGE FISHING CLUB. 

(Limited.) 

I respectfully call your attention to the above 
club, also to the fact that you can get the best 
kind of fishing at this resort that is to be 
found in fresh water. Muskalonges weighing up 
to 30 and 40 and some at 60 pounds. As you 
perhaps know, muskalonge fishing is allowed by 
law at any time. I have express receipts to show 
that I shipped 28 barrels, or over 4,600 pounds, 
of muskalonge caught by myself and brother only 
in 4 days. Wall-eyed pike, pickerel, perch, white- 
fish, lake trout and large, toothsome bass arc also 
there in unlimited numbers, as I can vouch fo*"- 
Good hotel accommodations ^ for club members. 
Good cooking and plenty of it. 

Wm. Hutchins, Secretary. 

I wrote Mr. Hutchins, asking if the 
statement in his circular was accurate and 
he replied: 

What you have been told in regard to 
myself and brother catching 4,600 pounds 
of muskalonge is true. I can prove that 
there are more muskalonge at this resort 
than can be found in any other body of 
water in this country, for the reason that 
the outlet of this lake is closed 10 months 
of the year. The inlet is underground 
springs. The lake is 25 miles long and 18 
to 24 miles wide, all sand and gravel beach.. 
I had over 1,000 pounds of muskalonge on 
exhibition in this city last summer. That 
is the way I advertise. I show the goods. 

W, H. Hutchins, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I have heard of fish hogs before, but 
you and your brother certainly wear the 
longest bristles and the longest snouts of 
anv of them. Mille Lacs certainly must be 
well stocked with muskalonge, but if such 
dirty brutes as you are allowed to root 
in it unrestrained, it is safe to assume there 
will not be a dozen fish left in 2 years. If 
I were in business in Minneapolis or any¬ 
where else, and you should come to me 
with a request to be allowed to exhibit 
in my window 1,000 pounds of muskalonge, 
taken at one catch, I would kick you down 


the street asr far and as long as I could find 
piece of you.—E ditor. 

SOME MAINE FISHING. 

June 13 Mr. A. L. Bacon and I drove 17 
miles East of Bangor to Flood’s pond. It 
is in a hilly country in the town of Otis. 
Few ponds in the State afford greater sport 
for the angler than Flood’s. It is well sup¬ 
plied with squaretail trout, and a species 
that is known about here as the silvertail. 
This is not so stocky a fish as the regular 
squaretail, being more like the togue. 
Flood’s is one of the few ponds in the 
country where these silvertail trout are 
found. Every year the United States Fish 
Commission sends a man there to get trout 
and spawn for stocking lakes and ponds. 

While at Flood’s pond we caught a great 
many li^h and were well pleased with our 
trip. The day before we started home 
was bright and sunny. We fished every 
way that is known to the angler, and were 
rowing down the pond without a single 
fish, feeling rather blue. I was rowing 
through a part of the pond called the nar¬ 
rows and Bacon was trolling, when sud¬ 
denly his reel began to sing. He thought 
his line was caught on the bottom. I rowed 
back to the place where the end of the line 
seemed to be caught. Meanwhile Bacon 
was standing up, reeling in the line as fast 
as we moved backward. Suddenly the line 
tightened and began to move slowly out 
into the deeper water of the lake. Bacon 
shouted, “I've got a whale!” and then he 
settled down in true sportsman’s style with 
a determination to land that fish. We 
rowed around, following it as best we 
could. Finally we got it up to the boat so 
we could reach it with the landing net and 
take it in. It weighed 3 pounds and 7 
ounces and was the largest silvertail taken 
out of the pond during the season. 

That is also a great game country. 
While there we saw 21 deer and a great 
many ruffed grouse. 

B. R. Berry, Bangor, Me. 

THE ROOTERS STILL ROOT. 

Herewith 1 enclose an account of the 
fishing contest of 1902. 

John Raines, 3rd, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

The people of Naples were regaled with a 
reat show of the finny tribe as a result of the 
shing contest of the Naples Association. The 
display con^ared well with the best of previous 
contests. The scoring was by weight with a 
varying grade of points to the pound, according 
to the grade of the fish. Trout, 25 points to the 
pound; pike 15, whitefish 15, pickerel 8, perch 
and sunfish 8. 

There were 21 eontestants, as follows, with 
their respective scores: 
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Captain, D. Farr...ai6 

S. R. Sutton. 56 

Elmer Hinckley.... 188 

Mark Foils.384 

J. H. Tozer.101 

Dr. Barringer.000 

E. Haynes.197 

W. H. Tobey.124 

John C. Bolles... .176 

George Gillett.72 

D. P. Wood J 4 .... 58 


Capt. F. Thompson. 60 

G. F. Beach.227 

T. Saunders... .184 

B. N. Hinckley.... 323 

C. Fox.112 

R. Meyer.212 

G. W. Case.124 

Grant Lee.00 

S. H. Howse.44 

S. A. Story.00 

D. P. Wood 58 


1572 1429 

This gave the contest to Farr and his men by 
143 points. A dinner was served at the club house 
at the expense of the other fellows. 

—Naples (X. Y.) Paper. 

Thus we see that the swine arc still at 
large up the State. If there are any decent 
sportsmen in Naples why don’t they round 
up these brutes and put them in the pound ? 
—Editor. 


MORE PENNSYLVANIA ROOTERS. 

Herewith I enclose clipping from the Le¬ 
high Register and Patriot, of Allentown, 
Pa. I suggest that you enter tne names of 
the parties in vour fish hog catalogue, 
which I understand you are getting out. 

C. W. Rice, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

L. A. Gardner, George Seibert and Charles 
Arner, of Easton, who returned Thursday morn¬ 
ing from a fishing trip to Monroe county, caught 
242 trout. 

I wrote these men for confirmation of 
the statement and received the following 
reply: 

Two friends and I fished on the 15th and 
i6th of April, in the East Brodhead, Stony 
run, Mill creek and Buch Hill and we 
caught our limit, 150 trout.. 

L. A. Gardner. Easton, Pa. 

There are dozens of decent sportsmen in 
your State no one of whom would be guilty 
of catching that number of fish in a day 
new, even though the law does allow them 
to take 50 each.— Editor. 


A GOOD FIGHTING WARDEN. 

Our local warden, Mr. Joe Kline, has 
had 14 convictions out of 17 arrests. One 
conviction was for destroying a robin’s 
nest, $25 fine, and one was for gill netting 
in one of our small lakes. That man was 
fined $200 and costs, making a total of 
$256. Mr. Kline is doing good work and 
needs encouragement. The parties arrest¬ 
ed always put up a strong, hot fight, but 
Mr. Kline will win out. We need protec¬ 
tion here for our fishes, as our lakes are 
small. We have black bass and bluegills 
and if they are given the right kind of 
protection the fishing will again be good 
in a few years. Fi.shing through the ice 
has almost depleted the stock of bass, as 9 
out of 10 fish caught here in that way are 
females, and large ones at that. I have ^een 


bass taken through the ice that would 
weigh over 4 pounds and they were full 
of spawn. 

E. R,., Ravenna, Ohio. 


NIBBLES. 

Every winter for the last 7 years it has 
been my custom to spend 2 weeks to 3 
months in Florida, and much of that time 
has been spent fishing. I have never fished 
in the inland waters of Florida; but I have 
noticed every succeeding winter a progres¬ 
sive deterioration of the salt water fishing 
at the points I have visited, principally 
Indian river and Sarasota bay, until now 
legitimate sport is nearly ruined. The 
cause is apparent, namely, promiscuous and 
unrestrained netting at all seasons of the 
year, and the killing of all fish, great and 
small, by stop nets and seines. The people 
of Florida should wake up and procure 
and enforce judicious legislation on this 
subject, or soon there will be no fish and 
an important source of revenue will be 
lost. M. D.. Ewell, M.D., Chicago, Ill. 


One Paul Steinberg, of Fountain City, 
Wis., was recently arrested by Chief of Po¬ 
lice Smith and Marshall Ruediger, of that 
place, for fishing with a seine in the Miss¬ 
issippi river in violation of the Wisconsin 
State law. Steinberg was caught in the 
act, was fined $50, and his seine, his boat 
and his new Winchester rifle were confis¬ 
cated. He probably took the gun with him 
to shoot officers, but it would seem that 
his courage failed him when Smith and 
Ruediger descended on him. Steinberg 
was unable to pay his fine and went to 
jail to serve it out. He will have plenty 
of time there to think it over. 


Last spring my brother. Dr. L. G. Ver- 
rill, and I, while on a fishing trip, took an 
albino pickerel 16 inches long. In shape he 
was like any pickerel, but his scales were 
pure white, with fins of a pink shade. He 
was taken at Snows Falls, Me. We also 
caught several ordinary pickerel. We saw 
the albino before he struck for the hook, 
which he missed the first time, but the sec¬ 
ond cast brought him. He was fierce and 
handled himself as quickly and actively as 
the best of them. Do you or the readers 
of Recre.\tion know any reason for such a 
freak? Wc are having it mounted. 

Alton J. Verrill, Oxford, Me. 


Kent, Ohio—Thc jury in the case of John 
Jianselmann, the Akron man charged with gill 
netting at Stratton’s lake, returned a ver^ct of 
guilty. Justice Johnson fined the prisoner $200 
and costs.—Cleveland (Ohio) Paper. 


















GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 

Anybody can keep shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gfets enough. 


THOUGHTS REGARDING MARLIN. 

I do not see how anyone who claims to 
be a sportsman can get along without your 
magazine. It is worth more than the 
price just to read about those Marlins. 
Their idea of bringing suit against you 
was as bad as the action of their rifles. 
You can prove everything you have pub¬ 
lished. I have had some experience with 
Marlin rifles myself, and I would rather go 
hunting with a club than with a Marlin. 
I should have less trouble and more game. 
I was at a shooting match the other day 
where there were several Marlins. Almost 
every time the men got ready to shoot they 
had to bother with that same old com¬ 
plaint, the action. I won all the turkeys. 

I do not understand why the Colt Arms 
Co. does not advertise in Recreation. The 
Winchester rifle is all right, but I count 
the Marlin worthless. 

Arthur C. James, Anita, la. 

I saw in October Recreation some 
complaints about the Marlin rifle and am 
glad sportsmen are finding out the weak 
points of that weapon. In ’95 I was in 
the Black Hills and was proud of my 
38-55 Marlin until I tried to bag an ante¬ 
lope. The first shell from the magazine 
worked all rights the second did not, and 
I lost my game. I sold that gun and 
bought a Winchester, which has proved re¬ 
liable at all times. The Peters cartridges 
arc inferior to any other ammunition I 
ever used. I bought 200 32-caliber revolver 
cartridges and, as I can prove by 5 friends, 
only 64 out of the lot would explode in the 
revolver used, which was a standard ^-20 
Colt. I snapped some of those cartridges 
as many as 15 times. U. M. C. ammunition 
is excellent and little fault can be found 
with it. M. A. G., San Diego, Cal. 

I am an ardent admirer of Recreation 
and of the way it handles the troubles 
among guns, game and hogs. I note the 
trouble over the Marlin. The 22 caliber 
is defective beyond any doubt. I have a 
gallery, and my manager, Mr. Cheatwood, 
is an expert with guns, but he can 
not keep the Marlin from clogging with 
empty shells. If the gun is held in a ver¬ 
tical position the 22 short will tip back 
and the ball will catch against the cap and 
will not load. I have worked with guns, 
in making and repairing them, for 18 
years, and I pn not make the Marlin 
work, though it is a good shooting gun 
and attractive in shape. Am compelled to 
take the Marlins out of the gallery. 

J. W. Puterbaugh, San Jose. Cal. 

One of my neighbors intended buying 


a Marlin repeating shot gun and sent for 
circulars. They came, also a little leaflet 
containing unpleasant remarks regarding 
yourself and Recreation. The boy had his 
mind set on a Marlin, but on reading the 
leaflet he said, “I don’t want their gun, if 
that is the sort of people they are,” and im¬ 
mediately sent his order to another house. 
Now, if that will influence a lad of 14 years 
how much more will it prejudice older 
and more experienced persons. Good for 
the kid! Wish a few more would do the 
same thing. When they jump on G. O. S. 
and his work they have tackled the wrong 
proposition. 

Fred Whittle, Northfield, Minn. 

I notice the controversy between your¬ 
self and Mr. Marlin, of the Marlin Fire 
Arms Company. In my opinion Mr. Mar¬ 
lin would better ‘‘go ’way back and sit 
down,” if he does not wish to have the 
hearty hate of all true sportsmen. He has 
chosen the wrong course to further the sale 
of his guns. I had the misfortune to own 
a Marlin rifle once, and they are not worth 
the powder to blow them to a warmer cli¬ 
mate. If Marlin wishes any verification 
from this quarter as to the worthlessness 
of his rifles I shall be pleased to pay post¬ 
age both ways. 

Jno. R. Hamilton, Monango, N. D. 

About that Marlin gun: I saw George 
last night. He said to tell you his first one 
did fairly well, but not so good as my Win¬ 
chester. His Marlin failed to extract all 
shells. 

He raffled it off, and bought another of 
the same make that cost him $34. It was 
an elegantly finished gun, but failed to ex¬ 
tract shells; in fact, it was a complete fail¬ 
ure. 

I have never had a bit of trouble with my 
Winchester. It is a perfect quail gun, be¬ 
ing a cylinder bore. 

Clarence B. Muchmore, Charleston, Ill. 

Your correspondents w'ho pound the 
Marlin rifle doubtless have good reason 
for doing .so. A neighbor named Puton 
bought a Marlin repeater for $12. After 
having it 3 days he sold it to me for $2.50. 
I tried the gun, and finding it balked half 
the time, sold it for $1.50. Don’t know 
what my customer will do with it. If he 
sells it here it will be to the junk man. 

H. J, Davison, Charlton Depot, Mass. 


AGREE WITH MR. RUTHERFORD. 

I agree with F. Q. Rutherford, in 
May Recreation, that the Savage should 
handle the standard army cartridge, and 
no other in the same gun, to give it stand- 
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ing with riflemen who know that a gun 
that will shoot many cartridges can not be 
depended on to shoot any one of them re¬ 
liably. It lacks character, like a jack-of- 
all-trades, and nobody has faith in it. If 
one wishes a gun merely to play with, it 
may serve; but a gun that does not require 
extended experimentation and constant al¬ 
teration of sights to suit different loads is 
the gun that the practical rifleman wants, 
and for tnat reason he turns to the Win¬ 
chester, model 1895; of the reliability and 
uniform shooting of which, his mind is sat¬ 
isfied a priori. Even the Savage Com¬ 
pany, itself, acknowledges its inability 
to sight the guns at the factory 
for accuracy before putting them on 
the market. The reason they give is, 
candidly, that if they sighted a gun for one 
cartridge it would not suit tfie other cart¬ 
ridges it takes, and they therefore leave it 
to the purchaser to settle the vexed ques¬ 
tion for himself, if he can. No Winchester 
rifle is ever put on the market without first 
being sighted and shot, for accuracy. When 
you buy it you buy it ready for use and do 
not have to experiment for months to find 
out what it will do, and perhaps never 
learn. I have not bought a Savage for 
above reasons and I know many people of 
similar views. I can readily conceive, how¬ 
ever, that if the gun were made to take the 
army 30-40, and that alone, and sighted for 
accuracy for that cartridge and guaranteed 
to shoot it accurately, I should promptly 
buy one. We all know that the rifling to 
shoot best a powerful cartridge, must have 
a certain definite pitch and that this pitch 
will not perfectly suit a smaller charge; 
therefore when it is claimed that any one 
gun will shoot large and small charges 
enuallv well, we know that it will not shoot 
any charge in the best manner possible, 
and we suspect an effort at compromise in 
the matter of twist that should cause the 
gun to rate as a second class shooter. As 
every well informed rifleman will be con¬ 
tent with nothing less than the best shooter 
obtainable and will tolerate nothing medi¬ 
ocre, the Savage will not rate as first 
choice until one gun is made, and exclus¬ 
ively adapted, for one cartridge, be it pow¬ 
erful or weak. I should like a Savage to 
shoot the 30-40 cartridge as accurately as 
the Winchester, model 1895, and should 
also like one to shoot the 6 mm. navy cart¬ 
ridge as accurately as the Lee straight pull 
repeater. Each gun named has its fixed 
ana definite value. With a Savage, shoot¬ 
ing the 6 mm., or 23 caliber, navy cart¬ 
ridge. Lvman sights could be used; which 
is impracticable on the model now made by 
the Winchester Company for that cart¬ 
ridge. This would make the Savage the 
ideal long range, flat trajectory rifle; in my 


judgment the best rifle in the world, mili¬ 
tary or sporting. 

John F. Keenan, M. D., Washington, D. C 

I see in May Recreation, a letter from 
T. Q,. Rutherford, Chihuahua, Mexico, “A 
Suggestion for Savage.*' I am using a 30- 
30 Savage rifle for deer shooting, but I am 
of the same opinion as Mr. Rutherford, 
that a 30-40, made .by the Savage people, 
would be just what is wanted by a large 
majority of the hunters in this section. I 
am ready to buy one as soon as they are 
put on the market. Should like to hear 
what the Savage people say. 

J. Chester, Sarnia, Ont. 

You should read what the Savage Arms 
Company says on this subject in August 
Recreation, page 132. 


WINCHESTER AND REMINGTON-LEE. 

In May Recreation C. R. Benjamin 
asks about the good points of the *95 model, 
Winchester 30-40, and how it compares 
with the 32-40 as a deer and bear gun. 

As to its good points, I will edmpare it 
with the Remington-Lee, which is the only 
other repeater on the market at present 
that handles this shell. The Remington- 
Lee and the Winchester both have box- 
magazines which extend beyond the re¬ 
ceiver ; but the Remington-Lee uses the 
bolt, while the Winchester depends on the 
lever to actuate the mechanism. In every 
other respect these arms are practically 
similar. It is simply a question of which 
system you prefer. 

As far as actual hunting is concerned 
one rifle is as good as the other. I prefer 
the Winchester. The 32-40 bullet weighs 
165 grains; the 30-40, 220 grains. The 
32-40 has a velocity of 1385, while the 30740 
has a velocity of i960 feet a second. The 
striking power of the 30-40 in foot pounds 
is 1,887 and that of the far famed 30-30 
only 1,269. I leave it to the readers of 
Recreation to figure out the force in foot 
pounds of the 32-40 with its 40 grains of 
black or low pressure smokeless powder 
and its 165 grain lead bullet. 

If Mr. Benjamin intends to hunt game 
up to deer, a 32-40 is an excellent rifle; 
but if he wants an all purpose gun he will 
make no mistake in choosing a 30-40. 

G. L. Watkyns, Pasadena, Cal. 


WHAT A. 38 WILL KILL. 

I should like to know what a 38 caliber 
bullet, shot from a 38-56 rifle, would kill 
at a distance of 30 yards or more. Also, 
what a 38 rim fire bullet, shot from a re¬ 
volver. would kill at 10 yards or more. 

Thomas Kennelly. New York City. 

ANSWER. 

A bullet from a 38 caliber rifle, shooting 
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a 38-56-256 cartridge, will give about 10 
inches penetration in pine. This cartridge 
is a killing charge for any game found 
in this country at ordinary ranges. For 
large and dangerous game, a still heavier 
charge would be desirable, although this 
charge would kill if the shots were proper¬ 
ly placed.. The 38 caliber is excellent for 
deer, brown and black bear and smaller 
game. The penetration of a 38 long rim 
fire pistol cartridge is about 2 inches in 
pine at a distance of 20 feet. This, of 
course, would be sufficient to wound a 
man fatally anywhere within 100 yards, if 
hit. There have been instances where 
game as large as deer has been killed by 
charges no heavier than the 38 rim fire, 
but this must be considered as accidental. 
It is usually folly to shoot at game with 
so small a charge, as the chances are the 
animal will escape wounded and ultimately 
die.— Editor. 


PREFERS BULK POWDER. 

I have tried every brand of nitro powder 
made or sold in this country. As I found 
the bulk powders in every respect better 
than the dense, I will write only of the 
former. In those, I obtained good results 
with DuPont, 35^ drams loaded in 2^ inch, 
12 gauge U. M. C. shells, one nitro card and 
3 black edge wads. This load gave good 
pattern and fair penetration. An increase 
of powder did not improve it. 

My favorite load for field shooting 
and at the trap is drams powder 
in inch shell; one nitro card, one 
nitro felt, one black edge wad; 1% ounce 
No. 7 soft shot In my Lefever gun this load 
will pattern 260 in a 30 inch circle at 40 
yards, and fairly pulverizes clay targets. 
For live birds I use 3^^ drams of powder, 
a black edge wad in place of the card, and 
same charge of shot. For ducks, the same 
load with No. 5 or No. 6 shot. The live 
bird load will target 268 pellets in a 30 
inch ring at 40 yards. January ist I 
killed with it 43 birds straight at 31 yards 
rise. Only one fell out of bounds, and I 
used the second barrel but $ times. 

I am sorry the Shultze people do not ad¬ 
vertise their products in Recreation, for 
I am sure it would pay them to do so. 

Nitro, Auburn, N.. Y. 


SMALL SHOT. 

Which has the longer range, the 7 mm. 
Mauser or the 6 mm. Lee straight pull? 
Which the greater penetration ? 

T. J. Gibbs, Eckley, Ohio. 

ANSWER. 

Because of its heavier bullet, the 7 mm. 
Mauser has a far longer effective raage 


than the 6 mm. Lee. No data are obtain¬ 
able as to the extreme range of either of 
these arms, but in the .311 German 
Mauser it is 4,300 to 4,400 yards. The 6 
mm. Lee has a greater point-blank range 
and consequently a larger danger zone than 
any other rifle, but at distances exceeding 
800 yards its light bullet, 112 grains, loses 
velocity rapidly, drifts badly and is seri¬ 
ously influenced by the \%ind. At short 
ranges the Navy rifle has more penetration 
than either the Mauser, Krag or Spring- 
field. At mid-range the Krag and Mauser 
will lead, while at 1,500 yards the old 45 
Springfield with its 500-grain bullet will 
come to the front.— Editor. 


While hunting last season with a 47 
caliber Snider Enfield, I put a bull moose 
from his bed at 40 yards, and planted a ball 
behind the shoulder before he had run 10 
yards. He staggered a little, but rallied 
and was making straight away, about 100 
yards off, when I put a ball in his flank, 
lodging in the shoulder, and down he 
went. As I approached he arose and start¬ 
ed to run. I fired again, the ball passing 
through the shoulder blade, but not until 
a fourth bullet caught him in the neck, as 
he was getting out of sight, did he give 
up. Why did not the ball in the shoulder 
paralyze him and make him drop? 

H. G. Finch, Lidstone, Manitoba. 

ANSWER. 

Evidently the bullet neither disabled 
the leg or passed through the heart and 
the shock was not sufficient to stop the 
moose. There is nothing unusual in this; 
animals frequently travel miles after being 
shot in the shoulder.— ^Editor. 


Please tell me through Recreation of a 
satisfactory light load for the 25-35 Win¬ 
chester rifle, other than the factory‘minia¬ 
ture loads. I should like to do consider¬ 
able practicing, but 75 cents a box of 20, 
counts up rapidly; besides, that load is too 
powerful for small game. 

R. G. Joslin, St. Ignace, Mich. 

ANSWER. 

As far as I know, the only reduced charge 
for this cartridge, that gives goo(l results 
is 5 grains by weight, or 5-16 dram by 
black powder measure, of Laflin & Rand 
sharpshooters^ powder, with the regular 
bullet. If you will obtain a number of 
factory loaded miniature shells with the 
crease, you could reload them a limited 
number of times with the reduced charge 
referred to, using, of course, the same nitro 
primer and seating the bullet the same as 
in the regular factory miniature.— Editor. 
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The new service rifle which is being 
made up at the Springfield arsenal, and with 
which the army and navy afc to be supplied 
as rapidly as possible, is said to be devel¬ 
oped from the Krag-Jorgensen, since it pos¬ 
sesses all the good points of that arm, with 
certain important improvements. The rifle 
will, however, be called the Springfield, 
model 1902. It will be made in 30 caliber, 
but the cartridge will carry a sliehtly heav¬ 
ier charge of powder than the old one. It 
is said that this new cartridge has develop¬ 
ed an initial velocity of 2,200 feet a second, 
and that it has an effective killing range 
of 4,500 yards. The barrel of the new rifle 
is made of cupro-nickel, which will stand 
a higher pressure than the material used in 
the Krag-Jorgensen.. The new rifle is 
about ^ of a pound lighter than the old 
one, and with the superior mechanism, its 
operation is mjch easier and more rapid. 


Some correspondent advised using emery 
to clean a rifle. That, of course, would 
cut a rifle out and ruin it. Common 
crayon chalk, pulverized and mixed with 
black oil and elbow grease, will make the 
inside of a rifle look like a new silver dol¬ 
lar, and will not injure it. Why would 
not vaseline be better than most of the 
oils we use for gun cleaning? Should like 
to hear from persons who have used it. 

F. Q,. Rutherford, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

The following recipe for a mixture for 
cleaning the barrels of guns using nitro 
powder may be of use to some readers of 
Recreation : 

Vaseline oil, 4 parts; French turpentine, 
I part; naphtha, i part. 

Saturate a rag with mixture and use in 
usual way. Then wi^ dry and polish. 

J. D. B., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Kindly tell me if you think the Win¬ 
chester 30-40 strong enough for the big 
game of the East, such as lions, rhinoceros, 
elephants, etc.? Do you consider the Lee 
straight pull gun better for big game than 
the 30-40? 

Geo. Squire, New York City. 

• ANSWER. 

The Winchester people, to whom I re¬ 
ferred your first question, say they have 
no personal knowledge of the use of their 
30-40 guns on lions, rhinoceri and ele¬ 
phants, though they have heard that their 
30-40 cartridges and the corresponding 
Mauser cartridges have proven successful 
on these animals, especially on lions. 

The 30-40 rifle has a muzzle energy of 
1,950 feet, whereas the 6 m-m navy has a 
muzzle energy of only 1,630 feet. The 
difference is not great, but is in favor of 
the 30-40.— Editor, 


What is the best way to load the old 
style army 44 caliber revolver, using per¬ 
cussion caps? 

E. A. Cockey, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

Use the special percussion cap for 
muzzle loading revolver, a full charge of 
black powder and the regular grooved bul¬ 
let. Dupont’s rifle powder f. f. g. should 
give good results. A finer grain might sift 
into the nipple causing hang-fires, and a 
coarser grain would not burn perfectly. 
The little powder flasks that were issued 
to officers during the Civil War are handy 
for measuring the charge. The grooves of 
the bullet should always be filled with lubri¬ 
cant, and both powder and ball should be 
firmly pressed home with the rammer at¬ 
tached to the barrel of the revolver.— Edi¬ 
tor. 


I have used several different kinds of 
rifles but think for all around use the 30-30 
Winchester is the best. It is light and 
effective. I have used a 32-40 single shot 
Stevens and think it fine for small game. 
I have also used 7 m-m and 7.65 m-m 
Mauser aiilitary rifles. They are powerful 
weapons and accurate, but the Lee will beat 
cither for range or penetration. I have 
seen both 32-40 and 30-30 Marlin rifles stick. 
When worked fast the Marlin would make 
an excellent crowbar. I am now using a 
•303 ’95 model Savage, fitted with Lyman 
sights. It is powerful and accurate. Have 
not as yet used it on game, but think it w'ill 
kill any found on this continent. It has as 
much smashing effect on a target as a 50- 
70 Remington. The Winchester is, in my 
opinion, the best rifle made. 

Winchester, East Helena, Mont. 


Will some reader please tell his expe¬ 
rience with a 16-bore at the trap and the 
best load to use. 

E. J. S., Miller, Concord Jet., Mass. 

ANSWER. 

On general principles 10 and 12 gauge 
guns are better for trap shooting of all 
kinds than a 16 gauge. A full choked 
16 gauge gun of sufficient weight would be 
a much better trap gun in the hands of an 
expert than an open bore 12 gauge gun ; 
but everything being equal, the 12 gauge 
will give better results. The usual 
load for an ordinary 16 gauge is 2^2 drams 
black powder, measure of bulk nitro pow¬ 
ders, with one ounce of shot. This is all 
the regular length shell will hold properly 
with the necessary wac 'ing.— Editor. 


Can you tell me the range, penetration, 
and velocity of the Harrington and Rich¬ 
ardson 12 caliber Premier, with short cart- 
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ridges? Also of Hopkins and Allen, same 
caliber. 

Have been reading Recreation 2 years 
and can not get along without it. 

Chas. J. Green, New York City. 

I have not tested either of the revolvers 
in question but should judge that the 
effective and accurate range would be 50 
feet, and the penetration at 20 feet from 
the muzzle 2 inches of dry pine boards. 
For the velocity there are no figures ob¬ 
tainable. The foregoing applies to a revol¬ 
ver with 4-inch barrel. Longer barrels are 
more powerful and vice versa ,— Editor, 


Please tell me if there is a Chichester 
Arms Co. and if so where? I have a 22- 
caliber target pistol, barrel 7 inches long, 
and on it the word “Chichester” is en¬ 
graved. I have broken the hammer and 
wish to get a new one. 

Jno. H. Henke, Steubenville, O. 

ANSWER. 

The Chichester Arms Co. has gone out 
of business, having disposed of its entire 
stock some time ago to the Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Co. 1 suggest that you ad¬ 
dress these people at Norwich, Conn. In 
case they do not have the part you desire, 
the only way you can replace it is to have 
one made to order by a competent gun¬ 
smith.— Editor. 


I find in March Recreation a query by 
G. C. G., which I can answer. 1 have a 
20 gauge Parker, $50 grade, 6 J 4 pounds, 
28 inch barrels. I wanted a trap target 
load, and after trying all powders and 
loads I found 18 grains Ballistite powder 
and % ounce chilled No. 7 shot, hand 
loaded by Jespersen & Hines, in Repeater 
^ base shells, gave best results. With this 
load, shooting from the 16 yard mark, I 
have broken 24 out of 25, 9 out of 10 and 
13 out of 15. The pattern of this load, 
while of course smaller, is equal in regu¬ 
larity and penetration to that made by my 
12 gauge loaded with 25 grains Ballistite 
and 1% ounces of shot. 

C. A. Phillips, New York City. 


The Winchester pump is the gun of guns 
when price, durability and reliability are 
to be considered. It is a strong, hard, close 
shooter, and the best gun for the money 
made. I have made patterns of 75 to 85 
per cent in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 
Its penetration is as good as that of my 
big 10 gauge Syracuse with a much larger 
load. I use Winchester leader shells, 
loaded with 3^ drams Dupont smokeless, 
one nitro card wad, one white felt, one 
black edge wad, and 1*^2 ounces shot; num¬ 
ber 5 for ducks and 8 or 9 for snipe. 

J. E. Kirkbride, Boulder, Colo. 


I have a Geo. Fisher gun with 32 inch 
barrels. It is muzzle-heavy, and I think 
it would balance better if barrels were 
shortened 2 inches. Would you advise me 
to have that done? Could the lever be 
changed from the left side to the right? 

W. Wookey, Waterbury, Conn. 

ANSWER. 

If the barrels are choked, as is probable, 
it will greatly injure the pattern to cut 
them down. Consult a good gunsmith in 
regard to the alterations you suggest.— 
Editor. 


Do you think a 32 caliber revolver would 
prove an eflfective weapon in a hand to 
hand fight with a grizzly? 

E. E. Vance, St. Joe, Mo. 

ANSWER. 

A grizzly may live hours with several 
50 caliber express bullets in his body, even 
if they are so placed that each would in 
time prove fatal. It would be absurd 
to attack a bear with a 32 caliber revolver. 
Of course a lucky shot might prove instant¬ 
ly fatal, but in such a fight the odds all 
favor the bear.— Editor. 


I have a '92 model, round barrel, half 
magazine 32-20 Winchester. Though not 
so accurate as the 22 long rifle, it has 
proven reliable at 100 to 300 yards. As a 
small game gun it is gilt edged. I shall 
use it this fall for deer hunting and expect 
it to prove effective with split bullets. Of 
course one must be able to put a bullet in 
the proper spot if he is to kill deer with 
so light a cartridge. 

Will someone tell me how to make a 
good pack basket harness? 

Le Reynard, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


I have used a '97 model Winchester 
pump gun with great satisfaction. It never 
failed to extract empty shells. It works 
best with Repeater shells loaded with 2>4 
or 3 drams of Schultze and iJ 4 - ounce 
shot. I never had a 22 rifle that did better 
work than a 1900 model Winchester, list¬ 
ing at $5. I find the ’92 model, 25-20 Win¬ 
chester repeater an excellent gun. For 
reloading I use 17 grains ffg and 86 grain 
bullet, loaded with Ideal tool No. 4. 

Wm, Dyer, Stamford, Conn. 


Would not a new gun of given gauge, 
choke and length of barrel, shoot better 
than a similar gun with barrels slightly 
swelled from overloading? 

J. H. Ayle, Grandville, N. Dak. 

ANSWER. 

The loss in penetration or velocity due 
to the slight enlargement of bore would 
be inappreciable and could not be noticed 
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in shooting at In theory, the differ¬ 

ence would be in favor of the true gauge 
barrel—E ditor. 


My favorite guns are both Winchesters; 
one a '97 model, cylinder brush gun, and 
the other a 22 caliber. The Marlin is a 
good looking and hanging gun, but its 
action is N. G. I know this from experi¬ 
ence, and that Peters’ shot gun ammunition 
ranks in the same class. We are all anxious 
to see that Savage 22. It ought to be good, 
and if you will send me a few copies of 
Recreation I will try for the first one 
you get. Lee Mann, Saginaw, Mich. 


I am much interested in the controversy 
concerning the superiority of the 30 over 
the larger calibers. Should like to hear 
more of the 25-25, 32 Ideal, 32-40 and the 
25-10 Stevens cartridges. In single shot 
rifles I am wedded to the Stevens, espe¬ 
cially the Ideal, for it is so durable and ac¬ 
curate. The reversible link is a special 
point in favor of Ideal rifles. Would the 
32-40. with mushroom bullets, answer for 
deer? V. J. N., Dubuque, la. 


Kindly tell me if there is a book pub¬ 
lished on the modem shot gun, telling the 
range and penetration of the 12, 16 and 
20 guage, and for what game each guage 
is adapted. 

Wm. Row, Jr., Paterson, N. J* 

“Modern Shot Guns," by W. W. Greener, 
while not a recent publication, is one of the 
best on the subject.— Editor. 


I have a Parker hammerless, bought 2 
seasons ago. It has 30-inch barrels and 
puts 252 No. 7 shot in a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards. It is the best duck gun I ever 
saw. When shooting quail I use 2^ 
drams smokeless powder and i ounce No. 
9 chilled shot, with spreaders in the right 
barrel. 

. Thomas P. Neet, Versailles, Ky. 


I have a 32 Stevens of the tip-up pattern 
which is a fine woodchuck gun. It can be 
depended on to nut 8 out of 10 shots in a 
6-inch circle at 100 yards. Is there a single 
shot Winchester, 32 Ideal caliber? If so, 
what is its record for accuraev? Of course 
few readers of Recreation think much of 
Marlin. L. E. Hinman, Ravenna, O. 


I have been hunting 25 years, using until 
3 years ago a ’73 model 44 Winchester. 
I now have a .303 Savage, a repeating shot 
gun and a ^ caliber revolver. The 30-40 
is all right in its place, but should be con¬ 
fined to military use and not sold to ten- 
derfeet to hunt game and kill men with. 

Kit Lendie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I shoot a Winchester ideating shot go^ 
model '97, take down, 26-inch barrel, modi¬ 
fied choke, which is too open for ducks. I 
am going to get an extra barrel, and have 
almost decided on a 28-inch. Will that 
length shoot as hard and close as a 30 or 
32 inch, using smokeless powder? 

W, D. Trout, Cambridgeport City, Indl 


Would advise A. G, Burg, or anyone else 
who wants a thoroughly reliable medium 
priced gun, to get an Ithaca. I have a 12 
gauge, 7^ pound, 32-inch wide barrel, 
Ithaca, that I have been using steadily over 
6 years. It is just as tight as when new, 
and a firstclass shooter. 

R. G. Price, E. Sherbrooke, P. L 


I join in the chorus of criticism on the 
Peters people and their goods. Recently I 
have been using the Winchester, U. M. C 
and Peters’ cartridges in a 22 rifle. I tried 
both short and long of all makes, and found 
Peters’ goods far less satisfactory than the 
other 2. 

A. O. Garrison, St. Louis, Ma 


I should like to hear through Recrea¬ 
tion from someone who has used the 
Luger automatic revolver on big game. 
Would it answer in the place of a rifle to 
kill game for food where game is plentiful 
and can be approached within 50 to 100 
yards? A. L. Taber, Santa Ana, CaL 


C. R. Benjamin asks how the 30-30 com¬ 
pares with the 32-40 as a deer gun. Have 
never used a 32-40, but think the 30-30 
Winchester the best gun for small game. 
For elk I want a 30-40, soft nose; for 
sheep, a .303 Savage. 

Fdix Alston, Irma, Wya 


I should like to communicate with read¬ 
ers of Recreation who may have ordered 
rifles from John H. Blake, formerly of 
New York city, but now of Batavia, N.. Y., 
and who may not have received same. Ad¬ 
dress, Attorney, care Recreation. 


Will someone who has used the 25-20 
and the 25-25 Stevens tell me which is the 
best for all around shooting? Would a 
25-20 kill a deer at 150 yards? 

C. I. White, Rochester, Pa. 


Although we shall have plenty of game 
and shall shoot many shells, Peters will 
not sell many here and Marlin guns will 
be as hard to find as heretofore. 

J. W. S., York, Neb. 


Will someone who has used the Mauser 
automatic pistol please tell me if it is better 
than a Colt revolver, and if so, why? 

M. L. Meason, Lesser Dog Creek. B. C. 
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ir ph)to{;raphed, it may still live and its educational 
and scientific value is multiplied indefinitely. 


When a bird or a wild animal is killed, that is the end of it. 

and 

BOBCAT OR LYNX? 

Recent numbers of Recreation proved of 
more than usual interest to me through 
containing articles on the lynx and the bob¬ 
cat. 

I think, however, some of the writers 
have confused 2 different animals. The 
author of “The Bobcat’s Banouet,” cer¬ 
tainly makes a mistake when he calls the 
animal represented by his excellent photo¬ 
graphs a lynx, a wildcat, and a bobcat, as 
if the 3 were names for the same animal. 

A lynx and a bobcat are different ani¬ 
mals. Their color, habits, etc.., are much 
the same, while their shape is far different. 

A lynx is long bodied, long legged; a bob¬ 
cat is short legged and compactly built. 

A lynx has large feet entirely covered with 
hair, making tracks so large that he is 
sometimes followed by a hunter who thinks 
he is pursuing a bear. He soon finds out 
his mistake, for the lynx has a habit of 
walking on every log and pole in his line 
of travel. When the hunter sees his sup¬ 
posed bear tracks extending the length of a 
4-inch pole 2 or 3 feet from the ground, 
his ardor cools, and he damns the “lucifer,” 
for so he pronounces “loupcewier,” the 
lynx’s Canadian name. 

Another difference is the shape of the 
ears. Those of the bobcat are short; those 
of the lynx are longer and have a tuft ot 
long hairs on the tips. The bobcat is a 
heavier animal than the lynx, sometimes 
weighing over 40 pounds. I have seen one 
tip the scales at 45, but he was an unusually 
big fellow. The fur of the lynx is far 
better than that of the bobcat, and is worth 
3 or 4 times as much. 

The question as to which animal the 
writer of the article means would be hard 
to answer from the description given, but 
fortunately we have the photographs to aid 
us, and a studv of them will help us de¬ 
cide. Examining the pictures we see, in all 
but the first, a compact, muscular animal. 
The first photo was taken at the beginning 
of his feast and that perhaps is why it 
shows a less chunky animal. We see no 
long hairs on the ends of his ears, which 
proves beyond doubt that he is a bobcat; 
not a lynx.. 

In Maine, lynx are not abundant at pres¬ 
ent, though there are some in the Northern 
part. I never heard of their killing many 
deer; but the bobcat, which is far more 
numerous, kills hundreds every year. Some 
men claim that most of the deer found 
eaten by cats were killed by hunters; but 
on the snow you can see where the cat 


crawled up and killed his prey before it 
could rise from the ground. At other 
times he will spring from a tree on to the 
hapless deer and bear it to the ground. 
The deer found dead are generally does 
and fawns, though often an old buck falls 
victim to ths bobcat. 

W. H. Young, Whitefield, N. H. 

ANSWER.. . 

A general view of the genus Lynx as it 
exists in North America, reveals the fact 
that the popular name “lynx’’ Is a perfectly 
correct designation for all the animals com¬ 
monly called bobcats. Mr. Young seems 
to consider that the name “lynx” applies 
only to the well known Canada lynx {Lynx 
canadensis), which he correctly de¬ 
scribes. On the contrary, the name is as 
generally and as correctly applied to the 
species scientifically designated as Lynx 
rufus, and long known in all w'orks ofi nat¬ 
ural history as the “bay lynx,” or “red 
lynx.” In some portions of the United 
States, it is also called the wildcat. This 
is the species represented in the “Bobcats’ 
Banquet,” in the June number of Recrea¬ 
tion. The name bobcat, as applied to Lynx 
rufus and its varieties, is now coming into 
general use throughout the United States. 
It is applied indiscriminately, not only to 
the well known Lynx rufus, but also to the 
many sub-species of that animal that are 
found in Florida, Texas, Arizona, Idaho, 
Washington, and farther North. 

Elliot’s “Synopsis of the Mammals of 
North America” (1901), enumerates the 
following species: 

Lynx canadensis, of Canada generally; 
one sub-species in Alaska and one in New¬ 
foundland. 

Lynx rufus, of central North America, 
and 9 sub-species, inhabiting the Western 
half of North America as far South as 
Mexico. 

Lynx gigas, of- Nova Scotia, described in 
1897; resembles the bay lynx more closely 
than the Canada lynx. 

All these, wherever founds arc lynxes, 
just as much as the Canada lynx: but, as 
stated above, all those coming under Lynx 
rufus, and its 9 sub-species, are generally 
spoken of to-day as bobcats. The Canada 
lynx is easily recognized by the long, black 
pencil of hair rising from the tip of each 
car. Some sub-species of the bay lynx 
show a small ear-pencil, others none; but 
there is no mistaking the differences be¬ 
tween the 2 species. The so-called bobcats 
and wildcats are, therefore, lynxes. 

W. T. H. 
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Lewisburg, O. 

Editor Recreation: 

Someone asked in a recent number of 
Recreation, what becomes of the horns 
of moose, deer and elk after they fall off. 
I have hunted in many parts of the United 
States and never, save once, found horns 
that were not badly gnawed. I think they 
are devoured chieffy by mice. I raise elk 
and deer. Last spring I could not, for 
several days, find the horns dropped from 
a large elk,. When I did find them, the 
points were- badly eaten, and the fact that 
they lay in an ojicn field convinced me 
they had been eaten by field mice. 

In May Recreation I noticed an inter¬ 
esting account of a hunt in the Hell creek 
country. I have had the pleasure of hunt¬ 
ing there and it is the only place where I 
ever found any deer horns in good preser¬ 
vation. I also found there a mountain 
sheep whose horns measure i6 inches at 
base, and a large mule deer with as fine 
antlers as can he shown by anyone. I had 
both mounted, and they stand to-day in my 
home. 

Have had experience in raising quails 
and pheasants. No one can keep his birds 
o.. his own territory unless he offers them 
inducements to remain. Two things, at 
least, are essential, food and water. The 
easiest way to feed these birds in winter is 
to plant a patch of mixed broom corn 
and cane. Break the cane and corn down 
about 2 feet from the top, thus making 
both cover and feeding grounds. If you 
do this, and forbid shooting on your land, 
you will have quails and pheasants in 
abundance. I tried the plan one year ago 
and it worked to perfection. This year I 
have 2 broom corn patches on different 
farms, and some of my neighbors are do¬ 
ing as I did. We have hundreds of Mon¬ 
golian pheasants in our neighborhood and 
in a few years expect to have thousands. 

The question is often asked, “Can quails 
be domesticated?’* One of my neighbors 
has Bob White quails that run and roost 
with his chickens. Last year I raised I2 
quails and they were just as tame as young 
chickens until I lost track of them 
through changing my residence. 

Doubtless there are many people who 
would like to raise elk and deer did they 
know how easy it is to do. For their 
benefit I offer a few suggestions. 

Select your territory and let it be a dense 
thicket or an open woodland with some 
cleared ground adjoining; that is. if a 
small park is in view. My deer and elk 
are fond of alfalfa clover. I have an 
enclosure of i8 acres, with only a few 
trees in it, in which I keep 6 elk, 3 deer 
and 2 horses. A portion of the lot is in 


timothy and there are about 3 acres of na¬ 
tive blue grass. My elk and deer feed 
more frequently on the clover than on 
cither blue grass or timothy. No one 
should attempt to raise deer in large num¬ 
bers unless at least one elk is kept with 
them. The worst enemy deer have is the 
dog, and woe unto a dog if he gets in a 
park whore there is an elk. Build your 
fence with Page woven wire. 

The best and cheapest food for elk in 
winter is corn fodder. The best corn fod¬ 
der can he made by sowing sweet corn 
or drilling it like wheat.. Common corn, 
cut up the ordinary way, makes gtxnl 
fodder for elk: deer will not eat it. The 
latter should be fed on either corn or bran 
or both. There may be a better food for 
deer that I am not aware of; if so. I 
should be glad to hear of it. 

Where can I buy a pair of mule deer 
and a pair of fallow deer? 

F. J. Wilson. 


HARRY’S CHIPMUNK. 

As I write 1 am conscious of being watch¬ 
ed by the sparkling urown eyes of the chil¬ 
dren’s latest pet, a ground squirrel. We 
have had him several days and he seems 
quite content. The children tacked screen 
wire over the top of a box; and this, turned 
on one side, gives us a good view of him. 
A cigar box in one corner of the cage 
serves as a den into which he can retreat 
when tired of our company. 

Just now he is curled up with his head 
resting on his fore paws, c.xactly like a dog, 
while his bushv tail is spread gracefully 
around his hind feet. He has the cover of 
a baking powder box for a water cup: and 
sometimes, when in a playful mood, he 
takes the edge of this little tank between 
his teeth, and running backward, pulls it to 
one end of his cage, so he can have the 
place it occupied to run around in without 
danger of jumping into it and w'etting his 
feet. That is a calamity to be avoided, if 
possible, to judge from the pains he takes 
to dry his feet when by accident he has 
stepped in the water. 

The children give him shelled corn, of 
which he eats only the heart of the grain. 
He is fond of walnuts, butternuts, etc., with 
which the children keep him abundantly 
supplied. Of course, they are always try¬ 
ing him \yith everything they can think of 
in the eating line. One day they gave him 
some lean meat, cooked. He ate it as 
though he had been raised on it. Another 
time they gave him some raw meat; he 
would not eat it, but rooted it all over his 
cage, just as a pig might do, and finally 
pushed it down a crack. 

Sometimes we let him out in the sitting 
room, first closing all the doors.. He 
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scampers around the room, runs up the 
window curtains and will climb to the top 
of any piece of furniture on which he can 
get a foothold. 

He carries his bushy tail in a straight line 
with his body when running. When put 
back in his cage he seems glad to get 
home. A never ending source of amuse¬ 
ment to the little ones is to watch him 
wash his face. This he does every time he 
gets through eating, and as they are con¬ 
stantly feeding him he performs his ablu¬ 
tions with great frequency. Harry looks on 
and remarks grimly that he is glad he is 
not a chipmunk. His antipathy to water is 
proverbial, and to him cleanliness is only 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

The squirrel begins by licking his paws.. 
Then he rubs them together carefully, and 
again licking his paws, he commences on 
his face and head, which he rubs with great 
rapidity, whirling his paws over his ears 
as if he were taking a regular shampoo. 
He finishes bv smoothing his breast and 
then settles for a nap. 

He is an amusing pet, but sometimes he 
seems to want to get out: and Harry says 
he will soon carry him back to the woods 
and give him his freedom. 

A. M. M., Vernon, la. 


SOME WISCONSIN BIRDS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Editor Recreation: 

May II, while visiting Forest Home 
cemetery, the finest near the city, I noticed 
a robin’s nest, apparently just built, but 
empty. The eggs had either been taken 
out, or the bird had not yet laid any there¬ 
in. The nest was in a crevice of a head¬ 
stone. about 3 to 4 feet from the ground, 
the stone being in shape of a tree stump, 
and being about 5 feet high.. 

May 10 we had a severe snow storm 
here, but the martins and tree swallows 
did not mind the storm, staying inside their 
houses, the temperature 36 degrees. Rob¬ 
ins and purple grackles fed in the yard, 
the latter on bread thrown out to them.' 

My pair of bluebirds are again all right. 
The box they are in is not over 6 feet from 
the ground, and I can easily reach the en¬ 
trance with my hand. This seems too low 
for the English sparrows, who give the 
house a wide berth. 

Two purple martins arrived that must 
have been here last year, as they at once 
made themselves at home. In fact, one 
of them had a severe fight, in one of the 
rooms of the birdhouse, lasting fully 20 
minutes, with a martin that had been here 
over 30 days. 

It does not appear to be generally known 
that the male martins do not get their 
purple coat until the second year. Neltje 


Blanchan describes the male martin as 
purple, the female grey. This is an error, 
as all the yearling males are also grey, dif¬ 
fering only slightly from the females. Last 
year I had 5 pairs of martins, none of the 
birds being purple, showing the certainty 
of grey male birds. The males generally 
have darker feathers about the head, and 
a few prominent dark feathers on the 
breast. Otherwise they look like the fe¬ 
males.. The purple ones know the young 
males very well, however, and many 
a fight have I seen between them. The 
males will not fight with the females, but 
will allow themselves to be pecked by 
their mates without retaliating. 

A house wren visited me this year, and a 
dozen cedar waxwings. Robins are nu¬ 
merous throughout the city, nesting on 
shade trees. Frederick Wahl. 


RATTLESNAKES AND ROADRUNNERS. 

The old story about the roadrunner fenc¬ 
ing in a sleeping rattlesnake with cactus 
was retold in March Recreation. When I 
first heard the story some years ago, I 
doubted that the rattlesnake could be 
caught in that way, and asked old settlers, 
Mexicans and Indians, if they had ever 
seen it done or knew of anyone who had. 
All said they had heard the story from 
somebody ^ho had heard it from somebody 
else; none had seen evidence of its truth. 

Rattlesnakes live among cactus, and glide 
along where the ground is thickly covered 
with prickly pear and chollas balls of the 
most spiny kind. If fenced in by chollas 
it would not disturb the reptiles in the 
least; they could easily push it aside or 
glide over it, without suffering any incon¬ 
venience, as their skin is not easily pene¬ 
trated. It would be impossible for the 
roadrunner to use the prickly pear lobes. 
They are not shed, the bird never could 
break them off, and could not lift one if 
he did. 

A rattlesnake will sometimes, when in 
anger or agony, bite or grab a part of his 
body. He does not use his fangs or strik¬ 
ing teeth, but instead, the small seizing 
teeth of both jaws, and closes his mouth in 
so doing. When striking, his mouth is 
wide open, and the fangs are thrust for¬ 
ward from the upper jaw. 

I have never heard roadrunners chatter 
and had always believed them voiceless. 
One day last summer while sitting on a 
hillside, a roadrunner came through the 
sage brush to within a few feet before dis¬ 
covering me. He bristled up his feathers, 
pointed his tail straight up and uttered a 
sound nearly like the note of a cuckoo 
only more harsh. This he repeated sev¬ 
eral times, getting a little farther away 
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each time. The roadrunner, or paisano, as 
he is called by Californians, is becoming 
scarce. He is never killed to eat, but is 
shot by thoughtless hunters and tourists 
merely that they may say they have killed 
a roadrunner. 

C. W. Gripp, Pacific Beach, Cal. 


HOW TO BEGIN SKUNK FARMING. 

Will Mr. Ramsey McNaughton please 
tell me the best and cheapest way to build 
a fence to keep skunks in? How high 
should such a fence be? I have a fine- 
place for skunks, on the side of a sloping 
hill. I thought of fencing in 4 acres, one 
acre to be cleared land and 3 in small trees 
and shrubs and some small rock. My plan 
is to set posts 6 or 8 feet apart, set slab 
rock in the ground between the posts, with 
a level top on the rock and nail planks 5 
feet long up and down to come within 
inch of the rock. This would permit the 
skunks to roam in the 3 acres of woodland 
and eat such vegetables as I should plant in 
the acre of cleared land. I should turn loose 
in the same enclosure 10 or 15 Belgian 
hares. This would give the skunks meat 
when they might wish to catch the hares, 
as the Belgians increase fast. Can you 
name some paper or book on skunks ? 

J. H. Colter, Georgetown, Ohio. 

ANSWER. 

Skunk farming has been proven practical 
and profitable, but like every other business, 
to comparatively few; so I beg of you in 
all friendliness not to go into it until you 
try a small pen of half a dozen and catch 
them yourself. Do not buy them, or spend 
any money on them. Select about 100 feet 
square of rocks and brush, with a spring 
or brook within it if possible, and with 
some abandoned old building on it for the 
skunks to make a warm home under. En¬ 
close all in a 5 foot poultry wire fence, 
sunk 18 inches in the ground. Feed the 
skunks twice a day at some regular time, 
whatever quantity they eat up clean. Do 
not leave an excess of food around. If you 
grow fond of these gentle, tame and beau¬ 
tiful little creatures, w'hich are never neces¬ 
sarily offensive, and if they thrive, there 
will then be time enough to go into the 
business further. 

Recreation is likely to have a careful 
new article on “That Skunk Question” in 
an early issue. R. Macnaughton. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

While driving I noticed a bird about the 
size of a common hen turkey, with some¬ 
what longer legs and a bill about 4 inches 
long. The bird resembles in color a brown 
thrush on the back and wings. Being at a 
distance of 100 yards or over, the bird run¬ 
ning away from me, I could not discover 


any other colors. I Jumped out of the 
buggy and raised the bird. In its flight and 
after alighting 200 yards away in a sw'ampy 
place, it cackled, or croaked, like raven. 
The bird seemed to favor the low land or 
marshy ground. In all my travels in the 
upper and lower peninsula of Michigan, I 
never saw its like. Can you give me any 
information as to what it is? 

P. P. Chase, Ishpeming, Mich 

ANSWER. 

From the description given, I am unable 
to identify the bird, nor can anyone to 
whom I have referred the matter even give 
a good guess as to what the bird w^as. 
Further information is nece.ssary to identi¬ 
fication.— Editor. 


I agree with J. C. Warren that the tap¬ 
ping sound under water, about which Mr. 
Covert asks, is caused by fish. I do not, 
however, think the noise is made while the 
fish are feeding. I have heard the sound 
over 30 years, and have investigated dozens 
of times, always with the same result. The 
atmospheric conditions are always the same 
-—warm, muggy, no wind, and the drift sta¬ 
tionary, or almost so. The sound comes 
from beneath the drift at the surface of the 
water. I am positive the fish comes to the 
surface in the shade and sticks his nose 
against the drift, the noise being produced 
by suction in an effort to take in a little 
air. In every case in my experience the 
common black sucker made the sound. I 
can go any day, with above mentioned 
favorable conditions, where the sound can 
be heard. 

W,. W. Walsingham, Ellsworth, Wis. 


Will you kindly advise the period of in¬ 
cubation for hatching young quails? I 
have often heard statements on the subject, 
differing as to the time, some claiming 
quail eggs require 13 days’ hatching, others 
18 days, and still others 21 days. 

D. P, Faust, Shamokin, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

One of the California quails in the New 
York Zoological Park has just hatched a 
brood of 14 chicks in 21 days. I think 
that is the period for American quails 
generally.— Editor. 


Please tell me what is proper food for a 
young crow? I caught one apparently just 
after he had left the nest. He does not 
seem to relish bread and milk. 

Harold Bowditch, Cambridge, Mass, 

The proper food for a young crow is 
mashed potatoes and hard boiled egg, 
chopped and mixed with a little water 
into a stiff paste. Feed about every hour, 
while the bird is young.— Editor. 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 

County. Name of Warden. Address. 

New York, Conrad L. Meyer, 46 W. Broadway. 
Livingston M. De La Verme, Lakeville. 

... “ K.S.Chamberlain, Mt. Morris. 

Albany, C. D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

** Henry T. Vewman, 

‘ Kenneth E. Bender,Albany. 

Broome, John Sullivan, Sanitaria Spnngs 

^ “ jR. R. Mathewson, Binghamton. 

Cayuga, H. M. Haskell, Weedsport. 

Chemung, Fred. Uhie. Hendy Creek, 

xt* . M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

Cortland, James Edwards, Cortland, 

Erie, E. P. Dorr. 103 D. S. Morgan 

Building, Buffalo. 
Marvin H. Butler, Morilla. 

Essex, W. H. Broughton, Moriah. 

Wankhn, Tm. Eccles, St. Regis Falls. 

Montgomery, Charles W Scharf, Canajoharie. 

Oneida. I. M. Scoville, Clinton. 

Orange. WilsoN Crans. Middletown. 

, J- Hampton Kidd, Newburgh. 

Wchmond. I^ewis Morris. Port Richmond. 

St. Lawrence, Dr. B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 

“ A. N. Clark, Sevey. 

Schenectady, J. W. Furnside, Schenectady. 

Suffolk, F. J. Fellows, Central Islip, L. I. 

P- F- Orient, L. 1 . 

Tioga, Geo, Wood, Owego. 

Washington, C.L. Allen, Sandy Hill. 

I* A. S. Temple, Whitehall. 

). E. B^ber, Dresden. 

W^estchester, George Poth, Pleasantville* 

*• Chas.Seacor, 57 Pelham Road, 

4. ^ ^ Rochelle. 

E.G. Horton, Pleasantville. 

ColumWa, } A* B. Miller, Jackson's Corners. 

Orange, Thomas Harris, Port Jervis. 

Onondaga, James Lush, Memphis. 

\ ates, B. L. Wren, Penn Van. 

^ , Symour Poineer, Branch Port. 

Dutchess, Chas. H. DeLong, Pawling. 

^ ’* Jacob Tompkins. Billings. 

Quwns, Gerard Van Nostrand. Flushing, L. I. 

S. Mygrant, 46 Elton Street, 

•• , Brooklyn. 
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.4 ^ Astoria, L. I. 

L. B. Drowne, 119 Somers Street. 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

S^tark, A. Dangeleisen, Massillon. 

Franklin, Brook L. Terry, 208 Woodward Av., 

u A . Columbus. 

Cuyahoga, A. W. Hitch, 161 Osborn St., 

^ Cleveland. 

Clark, Fred C. Ross, 169 W. Main St., 

... , c Springfield. 

Erie, David Sutton, 41S Jackson St., 

Fulton, L. C. Berry. Swanlon!^^*''"' 

Allen, S. W. Knisely. Lima. 


County. Name of W’arden. A ddress. 

Hamilton, W. C. Rippey, 4465 Eastern Ave., 

^ Cincinnati. 

Knox, Grant Phillips. Mt. Vernon. 

Lorain, T.J. Bates. Elyria. 

Ottawa, Frank B. Shirley, Laxeside. 

Muskingum, Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

1 J* P* Rcllcy. Portsmouth. 

Highland, fames G.’Lyle, Hillsboro. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield, George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row, Stam¬ 
ford. Ct. 

Harvey C. Went, 11 Park St.. Bridge- 

Fairfield, Samuel Waklee, Box jyjl^.^tratford. 

Litchfield, Dr. H. L. Ross, P. U. Box 100, La- 

4. „ . naan, Ct. 

Middlesex, Sandford Brainerd, Ivorvton. 

New Haven, W'llbur E. Beach, 318 Chapel Street, 
.4 , New Haven,Cl. 

D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth SC, 
Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk. 

1 * vVrentham. 

« <T 11, o’vJj East Milton. 
Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone. 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 

Mercer, Jos. Ashmore, 124 Taylor St., 

Mercer. Edw. Vanderbilt, Dentzville, 

44 . Trenton. 

Roland Mitchell, 739 Centre St., 

... - . ^ Trenton. 
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Somerset, G. E, Morris. Somerville. 
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Union, A. H. Miller, Cranford. 
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{If'uti'Tigner. }Phillipsburs. 
Monmouth. Dory-Hunt, Wanaque. 

Hudson, A. VV. Letts, 51 Newark St.. 

Hoboken. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Jefferson, John Noll, Sykesville. 

Perry, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

Warren. F. P. Sweet. Goodwill Hill. 

, . . Holmes, Cornplanter. 

Juniata, Uifford Singer, Oakland Mills. 

,, PhilliDs. McAlesterville. 

Venango, G. D. Bene^ct, Pleasantville. 

Potter, If ^.Murphy, Coudersport, 

4. Barrows, Austin. 

Chas. Barrows, Austin. 

Crawford, Jasper Tillotson, Tillotson. 

‘ Geo. T. Meyers, Titusville. 

, . J* B* Lamb, Buel. 

Cambria, W.H, Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave., 

Alfwh’ ?* {j MurrinSd°le”* 

Allegheny, S.H. Allen, Natrona. 

Beaver, N. H.Covfrt, Beaver Falls. 

W. R. Keefer, “ 

McKean, C. A. Duke, Duke Center. 

,, L. P. Fessenden, Granere. 

r ^,-1, Ho*»»nger, Stickney. 

Wm. VVeir, Moosic. 

East Mauch Chunk. 

4 *. , Mechanicsburg. 

Walter, Tunkhannock. 

iioga, E. B Beaumont, Jr., Lawrenceville. 

T G H. Simmons, Westfield. 

Lycoming, Jas. J. Brennan, Oval. 

r»oin«, S; 9 * Kurtz, Camnial. 

Delaware, Walter Lusson, Ardmore. 

L-C. Parsons, Academy. 

Bradford, Geo. B. Loop, Sayre. 

Keener. New Bethlehem. 

Hemphill, Emporium. 

Clinton, M. C. Kepler, Renovo. 

L. Kepler, Renovo. 

Northuml>er- (G. W. Rohei*, 

‘ r. D ,W 5 Anthracite St., Shamokin. 

D, K, Lobaugh, Ridgway. 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 

County. Name of W arden. Address. 
Ottawa, W. H. Dunham, Drenthe. 

Kalamazoo, C. E. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien, W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass, Thomas Dewey, Dowagiac. 

Hillsdale, C. A. btone, Hillsdale. 

Lake. John Trieber, Peacock, 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J.H.Ogburn, South Hil. 

King William, N.H Montague, Palls, 

bmythe, J. M. Hughes, Chatham Hill. 

King & Queen, K. D. Bates, Newtown. 

Louisa, J.P. Harris, Applegrove. 

Henrico, W. J. Lynham, 412 W. Marshall. 

Richmond. 

East Rockingham, E.J.CarickhofT, Harrisonburg. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 

Fremont, Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 

Uinta, {F.L.H^CTson, 

Carbon, Kirk Dyer, Medicine Bow. 

Laramie, Martin Breither, Cheyenne. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 

Sumner, W.G. Harris, Gallatin. 

Stewart, John H. Lory, Bear Spring. 

Kobe tson, C. C. Bell, Springfield. 

Montgomery, W. Humphrey, Clarksville. > 

Madisor, H.T. Rushing, Jackson. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, £. C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEV/ HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire, S. C. Ellis, Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, Lempster. 

“ J. W. Davidson. Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland, Wm. J. Liddle, Box 281, Fair Haven 
Windsor, F. A. Tar bell, West Bridgewater. 

()r;eans. E.G. Moulton, Derby Line. 

Essex, H. S. Lund, Granby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard. 12th Ave and 17th 

St.. Moline. 

Iroquois, J. L. Peacock, Sheldon. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation, 

A. C. Cooper, Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascol, ' Grand Mound. 

Pottawattamie, Dr. C. Engel, Crescent. 

LOCAL W’ARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan, James West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN UTAH. 
Washington, S. C. Goddard, New Harmony. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albert Lea, Minn., H. A. Moi^n, Rear Warden. 

Angelica, N. Y., C. A. Latbrop, 

Augusta. Mont., H. Sherman, “ 

Austin, Minn., G. F. Baird, ** 

Austin, Pa., W. S. Warner, “ 

Boston, Mass., Capt. W. 1 . Stone, “ 

Buffalo. N.Y., H. C. Gardiner, " 

Cammal, Pa., B. A. Ovenshire. “ 

Champaign. Ohio, Hy. F. MacCracken 
Urbana, 

Charlestown, N. H., W. M. Buswell, “ 

Ch yenne, Wyo., J. Hennessy, “ 

ChotCriu, Mont., G. A. Gorham, “ 

Cincinnati, Ohio, B.W. Morns, “ 

Coudersport, Pa., l.L. Murphy, “ 

Cresco, Iowa, J. L. Platt, “ 

Davis. W. Va., 1 . Heltzen, “ 

Dowagiac, Mich.. VV.F. Hoyt, “ 

East Mauch Chunk,Pa., E. F. Pry, “ 

Evansville, Ind., F. M. Gilbert, “ 

Fontanet. Ind., W. H. Perry, 

Ft. Wtwne, Ind., W. L Waltemarth “ 

Great Falls, Mont., J. M Gaunt, “ 

Heron Lake. Minn., K.C Buckeye, “ 

Hollidaysb'g, Pa., H. D. Hewit, 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Hunter Wood. “ 

Indianapolis, Ind., Joseph E. Bell. ** 

Jerome. Ariz., Dr. L. A. Hawkins, “ 

Johnsonburg. Pa., W. J. Stebbins, “ 

Kalispell. Mont., lohn Eaknght, “ 

Keone, N. H., F. P. Beedle, 
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Kingfisher. Okla., A. C. Ambrose, Rear Warden 

Lake Co., ind., Dr. R. C. Mackey, “ 

Lawton, O. T., Marion Miller, “ 

Logansport,Ind., £. B. McConnell, 

Ludington, Mich., G. R. Cartier, “ 

Mechanicsburg, Pa., Dr. J. H. Swartz, “ 

Minturn, Colo., A. B. Walter, “ 

New Aloany, Ind., Dr. J. F. Weathers, “ 

New Bethlehem. Pa., Isaac Keener, “ 

Penn Van. N.Y., Dr. H. R. PhilUps, 

Princeton. Ind., H. A. Yeager, “ 

ReynoldsVIlie. Pa., C. F. HofiTman, “ 

Kidgway, Pa., T.J. Maxwell, “ 

Rochester. N. Y., C. H. McChesney “ 

St. Paul, Minn., O. T. Denny, “ 

St.Thomas, Ont., L.J.Hall, ** 

Schenectady. N. Y., J. W. Furnside. “ 

Seattle, Wash., M. Kelly, 

Syracuse, N. Y.. C. C. Truesdell, “ 

Terre Haute, Ind., t . F. Thiede, “ 

The Dalles, Ore., C. B. Cushing, “ 

Walden, N.Y., J. W. Keid, 

Wichita, Kas., Gerald Volk. “ 

Winona, Mian., C. M. Morse, “ 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount ot 2 
per cent, to lo per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number: 

Syracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles. • 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 
goods. 

Blair Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y.Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 1528 
Arapahoe St., Denver. Col. 

James Acheson, Talbot St., St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Sporting goods. 

Jespersen & Hines, 10 Park Place, New York City 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 72d street. New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street, New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street. New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street, New York 
City. 

E. S. lowne, care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 

yoke, Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street, Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. J. F. Pierson, 20 W. szd street, New York 

city. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, ^5 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, \laple street, Kingston, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street. Flushing, L. I. 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 111 . 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 5th avenue. New York 

City. 

H. Williams. P. O. Box 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Mooscliead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 

G. S. Edgell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Lake, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla, 

Andrew Carnegie, 2nd, Fernandina, Fla. 

Morris Carnegie. Fernandina, Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. Stanford Brown, 489 Fifth Ave , New York City. 

W. H. Smith. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

E. B. Smith, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don’t they join? Will some¬ 
one please take a club and wake them up? 
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RECREATION. 


A GOOD WORKING PLAN. 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

I enclose herewith a letter received from 
a gentleman in East Tennessee, also copy 
of my answer to his letter. 

The publication of these 2 letters in Rec¬ 
reation might set other people to work 
and the membership of the League might 
thereby be increased. 

P. W. Humphreys. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

P. W. Humphreys, Clarksville, Tenn.: 

I see your address in June Recreation 
as one of the members of the L. A. S., and 
I write to ask you if we can not in some 
way get the Legislature of our State to 
pass a law forbidding the sale of game. 
Tell me your candid opinion in this matter. 
If there is any way to stop this market 
hunting let us try to do it. 

H. Woodward. 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

Mr. H. Woodward, Knoxville, Tenn.: 

I have been for several years much in¬ 
terested in this matter of better laws for 
protection of game and fish in Ten¬ 
nessee, as it is a broader question than 
the average person seems to understand. 
There is one sure way to accomplish 
this end, and that is through the League 
of American Sportsmen. Our only hope 
is to do the work ourselves, by getting 
together a rousing big membership in 
the State. There should be a chapter of 
at least 50 members in each of the ^ 
counties. That would give a membership 
in the State of 4,80a Even if we had only 
half that number of members, we could 
secure all the legislation needed; and 
backed by the co-operation* of each mem¬ 
ber, in a few years our streams would be 
teeming with fish and our fields alive with 
game birds. We need uniform game laws; 
that is, laws applying alike to all counties 
in the State. At present, almost eveiy 
county in Tennessee has a game law dif¬ 
ferent from that of some other county, and 
such lack of uniformity in laws is not con¬ 
ducive to the end sought. 

All the laws on earth will do us no good, 
however, unless we have a large represen¬ 
tation of gentlemanly sportsmen and land 
owners banded together, to see that the 
statutes are enforced. As you are evi¬ 
dently interested in the matter of game pro¬ 
tection, like myself, suppose we undertake 
the matter of arousing the interest of 
sportsmen and farmers in this movement. 

I am a busy person, and my pocketbook 
is not overflowing with lucre, but I believe 
that even 2 persons can start the ball roll¬ 
ing. and finally work up one of the most 
effective bodies of game protectors in the 
United States. We especially wish land¬ 


owning farmers as members. They would 
be our best and strongest allies^ Moreover, 
they will be the ones most (Urectly bene¬ 
fited, for as quails and like birds are great 
insect and weed seed destroyers, with the 
increase of quails the raising of crops 
would become easier and surer. 

After we have worked up a good mem¬ 
bership of the League, we can then secure 
passage of certain laws, something after 
the following, which should apply to all 
counties alike: 

Specify all kinds of game to be protected. 
Make open seasons short. Name penalty 
at so much a head for killing out of season. 
Prohibit selling game in the State, or ship¬ 
ping it out of State. Have a State gun 
license, with reasonable fee per annum, 
money so derived to be used by State in 
employing a State game and fish commis¬ 
sioner, who would co-operate with League 
members; or otherwise use the gun license 
fees to further game and fish protection. 
Tax non-resident hunters who come into 
State to hunt, and use money so obtained 
for same purpose as gun license. Limit 
number of game birds, animals, or fishes 
to be killed or caught in any one day or in 
the open season. Prohibit night hunting 
of water fowl or any other game with jack- 
light or reflector. 

This rough outline could, of course, be 
enlarged and improved on, but it about em¬ 
braces the gist of what we need. 

It will be a good idea for us, as a start, 
to get the names of 2 or more gentlemen 
in each county in the State and take up 
the matter with them direct. We can get 
any quantity of literature from the League 
to help out. We can write an appeal, and I 
believe we can enlist the good will of near¬ 
ly every newspaper in the State to publish 
free our appeal to farmers and sportsmen. 
One good way to get the appeal circulated 
will be to first get names in each county 
as mentioned, write them a personal letter, 
with earnest request that they remail the 
appeal to some other sportsman or farmer 
in their county, and so on; the endless 
chain scheme, you understand. This will 
make the work lighter on the promoters 
and is really the only effective plan which 
I can suggest. Of course some will not 
remail the letters, but I am convinced that 
a majority would gladly attend to the mat¬ 
ter at once. Tennessee should have not 
less than 5,000 League members. What 
do you say? P. W. Humphreys. 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF MINNESOTA 
DIVISION. 

At a meeting of the executive officers of 
the Minnesota division of the League of 
American Sportsmen, a number of im¬ 
portant questions were discussed. The 
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meeting was held at the Commercial club, 
and was presided over by D. Lange, chief 
warden of the Minnesota division. State 
Game and Fish Warden S. -F. Fullerton 
was present, and addressed the meeting. 
He pointed out the insufficiency of the 
present appropriation for the game and fish 
commission to cover the vast territory con¬ 
tained in Minnesota. The present appro¬ 
priation is $25,000, but in the opinion of 
those present it should be at least double 
that amount in order to carry out the work 
of that department in the manner neces¬ 
sary to protect the game properly. The 
matter was discussed thoroughly, and plans 
were made to go before the Legislature and 
ask for a larger appropriation. 

The League is organized in over 40 States 
and Territories. Its object is the protection 
of game and fish, gnd the preservation of 
the same for the rational enjoyment of all 
true sportsmen. There are at present 350 
members in the Minnesota division. Charles 
Cristadoro, of St. Paul; Henry Morgan, of 
Albert Lea, and C. K. Buckeye, of Heron 
Lake, outlined a plan for increasing the 
membership in the State, and after some 
discussion Mr. Cristadoro was appointed a 
committee of one to carry out the workings 
of this plan so as to cover every town and 
county in the State. 

The League has alreadv done much ef¬ 
fective work for the rational use of the 
forests and for the protection of song birds. 

It was decided to hold the annual fall 
meeting and banquet in St. Paul the first 
Friday in November next. 

C. C. Andrews, chief fire warden for 
Minnesota, spoke on Forestry, and said in 
part: 

“The kingdom of Prussia contains 81,- 
000,000 acres of actual land, being the same 
extent as contained in the 2 States of New 
York and Minnesota. Of the land in Prus¬ 
sia 21,000,000 acres, being non-agricultural, 
is in forest, of which 6,000,000 acres are 
State forest, yielding an annual net revenue 
of fe,000,000. It is conservative to say that 
Minnesota has, in scattered localities, 3.000,- 
000 acres of non-agncultural land, which is 
now idle and useless, but which, if forested, 
would, in 80 years, yield an annual net 
revenue of $3,000,000. Unless we Ameri¬ 
cans are willing to confess that we are in¬ 
ferior to the Germans, we will soon begin 
to do something effective in forestry. This 
State should buy up this waste land and 
gradually put it in forest, but this can not 
be done unless the people demand that can¬ 
didates for the Legislature pledge them¬ 
selves to specific measures of forestry/' 

In holding this meeting, the Minnesota 
division has set a good example 
State divisions. All divisions should hold 
meetings at least once a year, and still bet¬ 


ter, twice la year. A great deal of interest 
could be aroused in this way and many 
members who are willing to work if shown 
how would get at it if they could be called 
together and plans adopted. I heartily com¬ 
mend the example of the Minnesota divi¬ 
sion to all the others.—St. Paul (Minn.) 

Globe. _ 

NEW CHAPTER IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

These are the happiest days of. my life, 
as I have seen my fondest hopes realized, 
namely, the formation of a chapter of the 
L. A. S. here. Only a few months ago I 
told you we were somewhat discouraged 
in our attempt to form a branch, after 
working toward that end the past 3 years. 
Now we have a chapter with more than 
100 members, and expect to greatly in¬ 
crease the membership during the present 
year^ Last fall there were only 3 L. A. S. 
members here. When the illegal turkey 
hunters were arrested and convicted, we 
considered it a good time to attempt to 
organize a branch, and, as you know, we 
held a meeting for that purpose. Then was 
when we got our start, and after that mem¬ 
bers came thick and fast. Great interest 
has been awakened in the matter of game 
and fish protection and we are all deter¬ 
mined to have the laws strictly enforced. 
Eight convictions have already been se¬ 
cured by us, and we are now after some fish 
dynamiters and illegal bass fishermen. I 
do not think many hunters or fishermen 
will violate the game laws in this county, 
in the future, as the League is fast becom¬ 
ing a power, and has already had a deterent 
effect on all those persons who formerly 
paid little or no attention to the laws. Our 
special officers are constantly on the alert 
and our members, who live in all parts of 
the county, are keeping their eyes open, 
making it dangerous for pot hunters and 
others of that stripe to do their nefarious 
work. 

Harry P^ Hays, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


COMMEND.\TION BY IMPORTANT MAN. 

We have evidences every day of the 
League’s good work. At a recent meeting 
here plans were mapped out for the coming 
year, including the concerted effort to get 
a chapter in every village in Minnesota. 
When that day comes, the State can abolish 
the Game and Fish Commission and not 
appropriate any money at all for game or 
fish protection, because every member of 
tne League will be a warden and it will 
be dangerous for any man to violate the 
law. Sam Fullerton, St. Paul, Minn,, 

Mr. Fullerton is the chief executive agent 
of the Minnesota Fish and Game Commis¬ 
sion, and the best game warden any State 
ever had. It is a great pleasure to get such 
a message from such a man.—E ditor. 



FORESTRY. 

F.DITEI) BY DR B. K. FERNOW, 

Director of the New York School of Forestry, Cornell University, assisted by Dr. John C. Gifford of the same 

institution. 

It takes thirty years to grow a tree and thirty minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


DISEASES OF TIMBER. 

The presence of a dead tree in a forest, 
or the rolling of structural timber, was a 
matter of small moment to the past gen¬ 
eration, for with such a large supply to 
draw on, the dead trees could be ignored 
and the rotten bridge timber could be 
quickly replaced. 

At the present time, however, when w'e 
no longer can count on the supply of 50 
years ago, it is a matter of concern where 
the great quantities of timber are to come 
from in the future, especially when we re¬ 
flect that the railroads alone use, every year, 
100,000,000 ties and the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone companies several million poles. We 
are not yet face to face with a timber 
famine, nor are we likely to be there for 
many years; but it behooves us to consider 
what is coming, for no country, however 
large its reserve may be, can look with 
impunity on the withdrawal of such quan¬ 
tities as indicated above. 

How best to conserve the existing supply 
is the problem with which the forestry of 
today has to deal. It will develop in sev¬ 
eral directions. In the first place, it will 
be the endeavor to cut the existing supply 
on a more rational and economic basis. 
A second line of work will deal with the 
reforesting of denuded areas and the plant¬ 
ing of treeless districts; while a third will 
be directed toward getting an increased 
service out of the timber after it is cut. 
Wood, when cut from the tree, decays in 
the course of time and has to be replaced. 
By increasing the length of life, so called, 
of a piece of wood, correspondingly less 
timber will be cut, and in that way the ex¬ 
isting supply will be conserved. 

Decay of wood, whether it be in the 
live tree or the dead wood, is caused by 
the growth, in the wood, of various low 
plants called fungi. The fruiting bodies of 
these ■ fungi are the familiar toadstools, 
frogstools, punks, or mushrooms found on 
trees. The punks liberate millions of mi- 
' nute spores, which germinate or sprout in 
some old knothole, or, in the case of dead 
timber, on its surface, and grow into the 
sound wood, therebv causing it to decay 
When enough food has been extracted 
from the wood, one or more new punks 
_ form on the outside. 

There are many different kinds of fungi 
growing on trees. Some grow only in the 
live parts, where they may kill the leaves, 
the living wood, or the roots. ^ Others 
grow only in the heartwood of living trees. 


Some trees are attacked more than others. 
Forty per cent of the red fir in central 
Oregon is diseased because of fungus, while 
the mountain pine of Northern Idaho is 
so badly diseased that it is often impos¬ 
sible to find a tree entirely free from it. 
The spores of this fungus are blown about 
in the forest, and get into wounds caused 
by the breaking oft* of branches. Older 
trees alone are attacked, as it is only in 
these trees that the branch has formed 
heart-wood. 

One fungus (Polyporus schwcinitcii) en¬ 
ters coniferous trees through the root. 
It is the cause of the butt rot of the older 
trees. The heartwood has turned into a 
dry, brittle mass, which may extend one 
to 60 feet up the trunk. Trees affected 
with this disease usually break off near 
the ground during storms.. 

A distinct class of fungi grows only on 
dead timber. Their spores alight on the 
outside of a dead tree, and as the fungus 
grows into the wood it destroys the fiber. 

The decay of railway ties, bridge and 
mine timbers, fence posts, etc., is caused 
by a number of these fungi. When placed 
in positions where these timbers are left 
moist, decay will set in from the outside. 
This decay makes it necessary to remove 
timbers frequently, involving the cost of 
removal as well as the cost of new timber. 
When one reflects that while oak railway 
ties last on an average only 8 years, it is 
easy to understand what enormous destruc¬ 
tion these fungi do. 

One of the great problems of to-day is 
to find how the destruction of timber by 
these fungi may be prevented. The trees 
in the forest when once attacked can not 
be saved. In some places where perma¬ 
nent lumbering operations are being carried 
on it will be possible to cut down all dis¬ 
eased trees, so as to save at least a portion 
of the tree. This cutting will prevent the 
formation of fruiting bodies, the spores of 
which might infect other trees. In Ger¬ 
many, where systematic forestry has been 
carried on many years, it is difficult to find 
a diseased tree at this time. As older trees 
are the ones usually attacked, it follows 
that when we once know where the danger 
limit begins, it will be desirable to cut all 
trees which reach that limit. 

The decay of structural timber can be 
prevented for a considerable period by 
properly drying lumber before using it. 
Much is yet to be learned as to the length 
of time necessary to dry timber so as to 
increase its length of life. 
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For many years engineers have tried to find 
some method for preventing this decay in 
structural timber by injecting various sub¬ 
stances into the wood to kill any fungus 
which had started to grow in the wood. 
Those most used are coal-tar, oil, zinc chlor¬ 
ide, copper sulphate, and mercuric chloride. 
Varying degrees of success have been ob¬ 
tained with these materials, depending on 
the kind of timber used and the climate 
where the timber was exposed. • On some 
European railroads ties have been made to 
last 30 years and more. It will be neces¬ 
sary to test all preservatives side by side 
under similar conditions, in order ta deter¬ 
mine which one is of the most value. An 
experiment has been started with this end 
in view in Southern Texas, where the de¬ 
cay of timber takes place with the great¬ 
est rapidity. When a suitable method of 
impregnation is found, it will be possible 
to increase the length of life of many tim¬ 
bers several times. The question is one of 
particular interest to the railroads, as they 
use such enormous quantities of timber 
every year. Successful impregnation will 
mean the utilization of inferior timbers 
which no one wants now because they de¬ 
cay so fast, such as the tamarack, loblolly 
pine, lodgepole pine, and swamp oak. 
When they are preserved, these timbers will 
be as serviceable as the scarcer and higher 
priced timbers. This will allow the utili¬ 
zation of vast quantities of timber which 
arc now not used and will admit of a more 
careful exploitation of the scarcer kinds. 
Then, again, the trees which are being ad¬ 
vocated for tie purposes, the catalpa and 
eucalyptus, arc soft woods. It would he 
desirable to determine their resisting pow¬ 
er to decay: also whether it may not be 
possible to harden them somewhat. At the 
present time little is known concerning the 
rate of decay, the susceptibility of various 
timbers, the manner of infection of trees, 
of those problems referred to above. A 
successful beginning has been made, and 
it is hoped that with the increased in¬ 
terest in the forests and their products 
further studies will be possible in the di¬ 
rection of understanding the decaying 
factors and how to prevent them.—H. von 
Schrenk, in Forestry and Irrigation. 


DESTROYERS OF FORESTS TO BE EX¬ 
COMMUNICATED. 

In many countries where the necessity for 
forest preservation has become more press¬ 
ing and acute than it is at present in Can¬ 
ada, the destruction of the forests is looked 
on as criminal; but we may per¬ 
haps look elsewhere in vain for an 
example of such a strong deliverance on 
the subject as that given recently by the 
Greek Church. National and patriotic as 
that church is, it takes a deep and proprie¬ 


tary interest in everything that affects the 
national welfare. A few months ago the 
Holy Synod of Greece issued an encyclical, 
which was publicly proclaimed by the gov¬ 
ernment in all parts of the kingdom, in 
which the utmost wrath of the church was 
declared on all who indulged in “the un¬ 
holy practice, abhorred of God,” of setting 
fie to forests; also against all who, 
knowing others to have been guilty of such 
deeds, failed to denounce and testify against 
them, and to aid in every possible way in 
securing their punishment. All thus guilty 
through commission or omission are to be 
“excommunicated from the church, ac¬ 
cursed and shut out from forgiveness.” 
“The wrath of God,” continues the encycli¬ 
cal, “and the curse of the church be on 
their heads, and may they never see the 
success of their labors.” 

It may be deemed that the Greek Church 
is unnecessarily autocratic and aggressive 
in this action, but if it is remembered that 
Greece has but to lift her eyes Eastward 
across the sea to look on deserts which 
were once fruitful and the support of 
a numerous and prosperous people—when 
we look with her eyes on her green hills 
and fair valleys, and realize the desolation 
and suffering that examples within her own 
borders also sufficiently den\onstrate would 
follow the sweeping away of the forest cov¬ 
ering, we may perhaps realize that 
a useless destruction of the forest is an act 
essentially unchristiitn, and exemplifies the 
spirit of disregard for others which is un¬ 
doubtedly deserving of the condemnation 
of those who speak with authority for the 
Christian church.—Exchange. 

ST, JOHN’S RIVER. 

FRANK H. SWEET. 

Strange, wayward stream, that leaves the 
common run, 

And scorns the ancient customs of its 
race. 

The waiting sea that circles its birth; lace. 
Flowing its waters Northward from the 
sun, 

And ending where most streams would 
have begun; 

Up, and not down, in easy, languid grace. 

With stately palms mirrored upon its face. 
Exacting tribute rivers, one by one: 

Fair, mystic stream, that smiles back to the 
sky. 

And breathes such tropic verdure on ils 
way— 

Rich plants and flowers that on its borders 
lie. 

And orange groves that stretch and 
stretch away; 

Gray, swaying moss that makes the zephyrs 
sigh. 

And strange, sweet odors through the 
night and day. 



PURE AND IMPURE FOODS. 

« What a Man Eats He /i.” 

Edited by C. F. Lang worthy, Ph.D. 

Author of ** On Citraconic, Itaconic and Mesaconic Adds/* ** Fish as Food,*’etc. 


NUTRITION INVESTIGATIONS. 

The subject of food economy, always of 
vital interest, has acquired increased im¬ 
portance in this country in recent years 
from the extensive investigations that have 
been made and are still being prosecuted 
in connection with and as a part of the 
work of the U. S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and the agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions. There had been considerable inves¬ 
tigation of the food of man, as well as 
studies of the food of domestic animals, 
before the stations were established. Much 
of the early experimenting was carried on 
in connection with physiological investiga¬ 
tions or other work connected with the 
study of medicine. Some of the investiga¬ 
tions, however, are directly comparable 
with more recent work. 

The first American investigation on the 
subject of human nutrition was perhaps 
that prosecuted by J. R. Young in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1803. It was entitled “Experi¬ 
mental Inquiry into the Principles of Nu¬ 
trition and the Digestive Process.” The 
author studied the nutritive value and di¬ 
gestibility of such materials as sugar, gum, 
beans, and wheat, making experiments with 
frogs and other small animals. The article 
summarizes the ideas on human nutrition 
held at that time. 

With the rise of the agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations inquiries into the composi¬ 
tion of feeding stuffs and their appropriate 
use in the nutrition of dornestic animals 
were undertaken, and have since been car¬ 
ried on actively. Later some of the stations 
undertook similar investigations of the 
food and nutrition of man. The science of 
the nutrition of man has so much in com¬ 
mon with that of nutrition of animals that 
a distinction i tween the 2 is not easily 
made, and naturally they have been studied 
together. These researches have been car¬ 
ried on mainly in the physiological and 
chemical laboratories of universities as 
well as of experiment stations. 

Investigations on the food and nutrition 
of man include the study of 2 branches 
of the subject, which, though quite inti¬ 
mately related and both valuable, are nev¬ 
ertheless of importance in different ways. 
One branch of the subject comprises a 
study of the chemical composition of dif¬ 
ferent food materials. This is purely an¬ 
alytical, but is a necessary preliminary to 
the investigation in the other branch of 
the subject, which comprises researches 


into the laws of nutrition and the econo¬ 
mic and sociological application of the sub¬ 
ject The former has to do with simply 
the chemistry of food, while the latter has 
to do with the physics and chemistry of the 
nutrition of man, together with its econ¬ 
omic and sociological application to peo¬ 
ple of different classes in different places 
and under different conditions. 

A considerable part of the early work in 
the study of foods in this country was ana¬ 
lytical, along the line of the chemical com¬ 
position of different food materials. A not 
inconsiderable amount of such work was 
done between the years 1840 and i860, most 
of which, however, is of interest to-day 
chiefly from a historical standpoint. The 
greatest accuracy of the w^ork done at that 
time was in the determination of the ele¬ 
mentary composition and the inorganic 
compounds of food products. 

The growth and development of this 
subject in the United States has an inter¬ 
esting history. Beginnings were made by 
physicians and other scientific investigators. 
Much of the work with which the nutrition 
investigations of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture are directly connected and out of 
which they grew was of this nature, and 
not a little was made possible only by the 
generosity of private individuals. Then 
economic institutions and Government 
scientific departments became interested, 
and finally the results of the work proved 
so valuable and useful that Congress made 
special appropriations for carrying on in¬ 
vestigations in nutrition in different places 
throughout the country. 

The particular inquiry on the nutrition 
of man, which has developed into the co¬ 
operative inquiries now being proseaited in 
different parts of the country under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture, 
had its inception in the study of the chemi¬ 
cal composition and nutritive economy of 
food fishes and invertebrates that was un¬ 
dertaken by Prof. W. O. Atwater in 1877, 
in the chemical laboratory of Wesleyan 
University, at the instance of Prof. S. F. 
Baird, Secretap^ of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution and United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries. 

The work of which Professor Atwater 
is in charge, is conducted under the aus¬ 
pices of the Office of Experiment Stations 
of the Department of Agriculture and is 
carried out largely in cooperation with 
scientific and educational institutions and 
philanthropic organizations in different 
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parts of the country* Extended series of 
investigations have been prosecuted in 
Maine, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. Virginia, Vermont, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Missouri. Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Cali¬ 
fornia. and New Mexico. The Department 
of Agriculture has cooperated in New York 
City with the Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of the Condition of the Poor and the 
Industrial Christian Alliance in studying 
tne food and nutrition of the people of the 
congested districts. Similar work has been 
done with Hull House in Chicago. The 
Polytechnic Institute and the Tuskegee In¬ 
stitute in Alabama and the Hampton In¬ 
stitute in Vir^nia have made investigations 
in their regions, particularly among the 
negroes in the Black Belt of the South. In 
other localities experiment stations, col¬ 
leges, and universities make investigations 
among people of various classes and condi¬ 
tions of life, including not only dietary 
studies but other phases of the subject of 
the nutrition of man. 


EDIBLE BIRDS’ NESTS 

FRANK H. SWIBT. 

We have all heard of bird’s nest soup, 
that peculiar dish so esteemed by the 
Chinese. Few of us, however, have any 
idea of the kind of nest used, where it is 
to be found or how it is collected. 

The edible bird’s nest is not a mass of 
sticks, straws, and feathers, plastered to¬ 
gether with clay or mud, such as the robin’s 
nest, for instance. The method of their 
manufacture is unique. The swallow that 
builds the nest is provided with glands that 
secrete a peculiar sticky substance which 
hardens quickly on exposure to the air. 
No other bird is so provided, though among 
insects, as most of us know, the spider is 
so equipped. 

These swallows inhabit the cliffs in the 
Sunda islands, Ceylon, Borneo, and Java, 
where the birds live in large caves over¬ 
looking the sea, and in colonies of countless 
thousands build their homes and rear their 
young. 

When about to build the nest the bird’s 
glands, which are situated under the 
longue, become greatly swollen. The swal¬ 
low presses its tongue against the rock that 
is to serve as the foundation of the nest, 
and then retreats a short distance, in so 
doing drawing a glutinous thread out of its 
mouth. This is woven into a bed of web, 
by dexterous movements of the bird’s head, 
and the operations of spinning and weaving 
are continued until the nest is of the re¬ 
quired size and shape. The completed nest 
is about % the size of a hen’s egg. 


The best quality of nests are white and 
as translucent as porcelain, and are much 
prized by oriental epicures. Another spe¬ 
cies is of a brown color, but is mixed with 
bits of sticks, feathers, and other foreign 
substances, which render it almost useless 
as an article of diet. Probably either .spe¬ 
cies would not prove especially attractive 
to an American palate. 

The natives who gather the nests often 
live in the larger caves with the swallows. 
As the openings to these caves are often 
60 feet high and between 40 and 50 feet 
w'ide, it can be seen that the men do ^lot 
frighten the birds in the least. The birds 
do not even seem much disturbed at losing 
their nests, but keep on building year after 
year in the most contented fashion. 

In gathering the nests 2 men work to¬ 
gether. One carries a torch, for the inner 
recesses of the cave are often totally dark; 
the other is equipped with a long handled, 
4-pronged spear. By means of a light 
bamboo ladder they ascend to the roof of 
the cave. The man with the spear selects 
the nest he wants, spears it, and with a 
slight twist disengages it from the rock, 
whole. He passes it down to his compan¬ 
ion, who puts it in a basket at his waist. 
The nests of the best quality are tied with 
strips of bamboo into bundles, weighing 
about a pound and a half each, and contain¬ 
ing about 40 nests. These bundles are 
worth about $9 each. The poorer grade of 
nests are nicely strung together, but are 
not nearly so valuable. 

About $2,500 worth of these nests are 
gathered every year, 3 crops being 
taken during the season. Though this oc¬ 
cupation of nest gathering has flourished 
for over 7 generations, or considerably over 
100 years, so numerous are the swallows, 
and so rapidly do they breed, that there 
seems not the slightest diminution in the 
number of birds inhabiting these caves. 


POMELO OR CRAPE FRUIT. 

Pomelo, or grape fruit, as it fs more gen¬ 
erally known in the Eastern market, is a 
member of the citrus group, and is closely 
related to the orange and lemon. It was 
introduced into the United States many 
years ago, but has assumed importance 
only recently. In a recent journal Dr. B. 
B. Bolton described the fruit in effect as 
follows: 

The pomelo is a native of China and 
Japan, but is now cultivated in California, 
Florida, the West Indies, Hawaii and 
other tropical countries. There are in Cali¬ 
fornia some 7,000 trees, a third of which 
are already bearing, and a much larger 
number in Florida. The fruit is smooth, 
round, and of a pale yellow color. It is 
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larger than the largest orange, and filled 
with a similar pulp, which contains a large 
quantity of juice. Owing to its habit ot 
fruiting in clusters it has been called grape 
fruit, riiis name is rather misleading, and 
in California the State Board of Agri¬ 
culture has decided that “it shall be known 
as the pomelo,which is botanically correct.” 
Moreover, it should not be confounded 
with the shaddock, known as Citrus aman- 
tium decuman; while the pomelo is C. a. 
pomelanus. 

Several varieties of pomelo are grown, 
and the purchaser should reject those 
which are too acid or lack the peculiar 
bitter-sweet flavor which is characteristic 
of this fruit. Pomelos should contain 2 
per cent or less citric acid, while lemons 
contain 5 to 7 per cent. According to analy¬ 
sis made in California, pomelo juice of de¬ 
sirable quality contains 10 per cent total 
solids and 6.8 per cent sugar. The pomelo 
may be used for preparing refreshing sum¬ 
mer drinks in the same way that lemons 
are used for lemonade. 

The pomelo is recommended as an aid to 
weak digestion. For this purpose it should 
be cut in 2 crosswise and a little sugar 
added. After remaining 5 to 10 hours in 
the refrigerator the juice should be 
squeezed out and sipped a half an hour be¬ 
fore breakfast or dinner. 

An appetizing jelly or marmalade may be 
made from the pomelo as follows: 

Cut large fruit, including the rind, into 
thin slices and remove the seeds. Add a 
quart of cold water to each pound of cut 
fruit. After it has stood 24 hours boil it 
20 minutes, or until the skin is tender. Let 
it again stand 24 hours, then add a pint of 
sugar to each poqnd of cooked fruit, and 
boil until it jells. This should give a clear, 
amber jelly, possessing the delicate, bitter 
flavor of the fruit. 

The pomelo is in greatest demand fi v.»m 
January to April, but as the season ad¬ 
vances the fruit improves in flavor, and 
when perfectly ripe rnay be eaten without 
sugar. In this ripe fruit the peculiar 
bitter-sweet flavor is most pronounced. 

Pomelo is an attractive addition to the 
diet. It has been claimed that the bitter 
principle contained in it has medicinal 
properties, being useful as a tonic and for 
warding off fever in much the same way 
as quinine. The chemical nature of this 
bitter principle is not known. Other 
medicinal properties have been claimed for 
the pomelo, but are, as far as can be 
learned, chiefly matters of opinion. 


CALIFORNIA INDIANS AND HORSE CHEST¬ 
NUTS. 

The California Duckeye or horse chest¬ 
nut, Aesculus californica, is a more or less 


scrubby tree 10 to 40 feet in height, which 
bears a great abundance of clusters oi 
fragrant white flowers from May to July. 
These in autumn are partially replaced by 
large attractive fruits one to 2*4 inches in 
diameter. The leaves usually drop off the 
tree a month or 2 after flowering time, and 
thus expose the fruit, which often hangs on 
until the beginning of winter. The transla¬ 
tion of the Porno Indians of the native 
name for the horse chestnut is "‘fruit tree,” 
an appropriate name, since without excep¬ 
tion all Indian tribes eat the fruit in con¬ 
siderable quantity even at the present 
time. 

Even when quite civilized, the Indians, 
according to Dr. V. K. Chesnut, who has 
recently studied the subject, recrard the 
horse chestnut with favor as food. When 
raw, however, it is commonly regarded as 
poisonous, and recognized by at least one 
of the tribes near Ukiah as a means of 
committing suicide. The fruit is undoubt¬ 
edly poisonous in the fresh state. Dr. 
Chesnut found 2 or 3 methods used in pre¬ 
paring it for food, both consisting essen¬ 
tially in roasting and then washing out the 
poison. The buckeyes are placed in a hole 
lined with rock and willow leaves in which 
a fire has previously been built; more wil¬ 
low leaves are added and the whole is 
covered with hot ashes and dirt and al¬ 
lowed to remain one to 8 or 10 hours. The 
fruit then has the consistency of boiled 
potatoes. It may be either sliced, placed in 
a basket and soaked in running water 2 to 
4 or 5 days, depending on the thinness of 
the slices, or mashed and rubbed into a 
paste with water, when the red-brown skin 
floats and is removed from the suriace, 
and placed to soak one to 10 hours in a 
hole in the sand, as in the case of acorns, a 
wide and deep hole being used because the 
water drains off quite slowly. After this 
process the resultant mass, which has the 
consistency of gravy, is ready for con¬ 
sumption. It is frequently eaten cold and 
without salt. Buckeyes decay or sprout 
rapidly, and are therefore not pre¬ 
served for use for long periods. After 
sprouting the taste is said to be disagree¬ 
able. The buckeye fruit is also a favorite 
food for squirrels, but hogs will not eat it. 
The leaves or young shoots are probably 
used to a slight extent by the Yuki and 
Concow Indians to poison fish, but for this 
purpose they are inferior even to blue 
curls, Trichostema lanceolatum. 


He: You are willing to admit, then, 
that you are afraid to marry me because I 
may not be able to support you? 

She: Well, I don't go so far as that, 
because fear implies a possibility of the 
thing happening.—Exchange, 
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All big game hunters will be glad to 
learn that the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. has evolved a new cartridge for the *95 
model box magazine repeating rifle. This 
new cartridge is of 35 caliber and is said 
to be the most powerful, at both long and 
short ranges, ever oflfered. It is loaded 
with a soft point metal jacketed bullet, and 
develops a muzzle velocity of 2,200 feet a 
second. This means a muzzle energy of 
2.685 foot pounds. At 15 feet from the 
muzzle this new bullet penerates 15 pine 
boards each of an inch thick. This in¬ 
dicates a tremendous killing power for the 
new cartridge, and it is sure to become 
P'^pular at once. 

This Company has also recently put 
on the market a line of high velocity, low 
pressure cartridges for 45-70, 45-90 and 
50-110 Winchester rifles. These new cart¬ 
ridges are loaded with smokeless powder 
and soft point metal patched bullets. The 
cartridges are specially designed for big 
game hunting at distances up to 200 yards. 
The company has made a careful series of 
tests of this new ammunition as to velocity, 
penetration and trajectory. The result has 
been tabulated and printed and copies of 
these tables can be had by addressing the 
Winchester Company at New Haven. 
When you write please mention Recrea¬ 
tion. 


Skagway, Alaska. 
Messrs. H. J. Putman & Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: It is but right I should let 
you know your No. 678 is more than I 
asked for or expected in the way of a boot. 
It was not only as comfortable as an old 
shoe from the beginning, but it is the happy 
combination of minimum weight and maxi¬ 
mum staying qualities. Should anyone ask 
me where to buy the best boot for hunting, 
fishing, climbing mountains or knocking 
about at out of door railroad work in all 
kinds of weather, I should certainly advise 
him to make his wants known to you. 
Few if any who have not summered and 
wintered in Alaska can understand how 
much ‘*all kinds of weather” means, es¬ 
pecially when it includes conditions under 
foot as well as overhead. 

Yours truly, 

J. R, Van Cleve, Master Mechanic, 
White Pass and Yukon Route. 


The Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond, 
Va., makers of the Sergeant dog remedies, 
have been running page ads in Recrea¬ 
tion during the past year, and have recently 


sent me a voluntary order for 12 full pages, 
beginning with this issue of Recreation. 
This proves 2 important claims: First, 
that Recreation is a good advertising me¬ 
dium and has proved such in the case of the 
Polk Miller Co. Second, that the Sergeant 
remedies are real remedies. If they were 
not, dog men would have found it out long 
ago and the sale of them, instead of grow¬ 
ing as it has grown from year to year, 
would have ceased entirely, in spite of lib¬ 
eral advertising. Moral: If you have a 
good dog, order a full line of the Sergeant 
remedies and keep them on hand for emer¬ 
gencies. 


Eastern sportsmen are every year going 
in larger numbers to the Northwest for 
their fall shooting. The Great Northern 
reports that the demand this year for their 
“Shooting and Fishing Guide” is greater 
than ever before. Any sportsman, who 
contemplates a trip to the Northwest, or 
who wishes to keep posted on its attractive 
game fields, should send 6c. in stamps to 
F. I. Whitney for copy of his 1902 edi¬ 
tion of ‘‘Shooting and Fishing along the 
line of the Great Northern Railway.” 


F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, New York, 
makers of the famous Kenwood sleeping 
bag, are again advertising in Recreation, 
and I again cheerfully recommend these 
people and their goods to everybody.- I 
know many people who are using Kenwood 
bags and have never yet heard an adverse 
criticism of them. I therefore advise all 
readers of Recreation who have any idea 
of buying sleeping bags to write these peo¬ 
ple for descriptive circular. When you 
do so please mention Recreation. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
has issued a book entitled, ‘‘Shot Gun Am¬ 
munition,” which illustrates and describes 
the various goods manufactured by this 
company, and which gives prices thereof. 
This is a most valuable work for reference 
and every shot gun shooter in the country 
should have a copy. When you write for it 
mention Recreation. 


The firm of Jespersen & Hines, formerly 
of 10 Park Place, New York, has discon¬ 
tinued business and dissolved. Mr. H. h, 
Jespersen, who was the head of the firm, 
is now with R. H. Macy & Co., Sixth Ave¬ 
nue and 14th Street, New York, where cor¬ 
respondence will reach him oromptly. 
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ODELL AN ENEMY TO GAME PROTECTION entered the storage warehouse of the 
Here is a copy of a letter from Governor Arctic Freezing Company, of this city, and 
Odell, which will prove interesting reading seized over 55,000 pieces of game which 
to spci'iSmen at this time: were held there in violation of State law. 

State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 

HBwbuigh, N. Y.,jaly 3,1901. 

lCr« G. 0. Shields, 

28 West 24th St., New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter of 
the let Inst, concerning the New Toik City 
game violation oases. I had a conference with 
the members of the porest. Fish and Game Com- 
mission today, and the matter is to be taken 
up and pushed eneigetically at once. You will 
have no fault to find with their attitude. 



It will be remembered that in July, 1901, As a res*.It of the conference referred 
State Game Warden J. E.. Overton, of to by the Governor, the firm of Black, 
Hempstead, L. I., secured a search warrant. Olcott, Gruber & Bonynge was employed 
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by the State to prosecute this case, but, 
notwithstanding the promise made by Gov¬ 
ernor Odell in the above letter, no action 
has been taken against the Arctic Freezing 
Company in this case. 

On the contrary. Governor Odell had a 
bill prepared and passed by the last session 
of the New York Legislature providing for 
the keeping of game of any and all kinds, 
throughout the close season, under bond. 

The passage of this law completely nulli¬ 
fies the case against the Arctic Freezing 
Company, in which the State stood to re¬ 
cover nearly $2,000,000. It is now impos¬ 
sible to get a judgment for $1. Every 
lawyer knows that no court or jury can be 
induced to convict a man, or a firm, or a 
company, of an offense against a law which 
may meantime have been repealed. 

Another charge which the sportsmen of 
the State of New York have against Gov¬ 
ernor Odell is that he vetoed a bill which 
they induced the last Legislature to pass, 
prohibiting the sale of ruffed grouse. 
Thousands of the best sportsmen in the 
State worked all winter to secure the pas¬ 
sage of that bill. Originally it included 
woodcock and quails. These were stricken 
from the bill, by way of comnromise and 
under protest of the men who were work¬ 
ing for the bill. We were told by members 
of the Assembly and of the Senate that it 
would be impossible to pass the bill as 
originally drafted, but that if we consented 
to the elimination of the words “quails and 
woodcock’' we could pass the bill as to 
ruffed grouse, and that the Governor 

would sign it. We accepted these pledges 
on the theory that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. We pushed the bill through and 
Governor Odell vetoed it. 

The League of American Sportsmen 

asked for hearings before the Governor on 
both of these bills, and both requests were 
denied. Furthermore, we asked for hear¬ 
ings before the Fish and Game Committees 
of the Senate, and of the Assembly, on the 
cold storage bill and were denied there. 

It is now time for the sportsmen of the 
State of New York to look elsewhere 
for help in protecting the birds and 
the wild animals of this State. The 
Republican party, through Governor 

Odell, has shown that it is opposed 

to the best interests of this great cause. 
The League of American Sportsmen is not 
a political organization in any sense, and 
we have hoped it might be able to keep out 
of politics at all times. It does not go into 
the present fight as a political organization, 
but as simp’y what it is: A game protec¬ 
tive organization. I do not know the poli¬ 
tical preferences of a dozen members of the 
League. Neither do I care to know. I do 
know, however, that all of them are game 
protectionists, and while I do not speak 


for all I have no doubt 90 per cent of the 
New York mem.bers will cast their votes 
and use their influence in the present cam¬ 
paign against Governor Odell. At this 
writing we have no pledges from the 
Democratic party as to what it will do for 
the game and the song birds of the State 
if placed in power; but we are certain 
these wild creatures could not fare worse 
at the hands of any party than they have 
fared during the past 2 years, under the 
administration of B. B. Odell. We shall do 
everything in our power to prevent his re- 
election. 


A GREAT GAME PRESERVE. 

Mr. L. A. Tillinghast, of 275 Westmin¬ 
ster street, Providence, Rhode Lsland, is 
organizing a club of sportsmen with a 
view to buying some 20,000 acres of land 
lying 20 or 25 miles from that city. He 
requested me to carry an advertisement 
soliciting subscriptions to the proposed 
club. In accordance with my rule never 
to endorse any such enterprise without 
first knowing its value, I visited the prop¬ 
erty which Mr. Tillinghast proposes to 
buy for the use of the club. I drove over 
a large portion of it, examined it care¬ 
fully, and can say without hesitation that 
it is admirably adapted to the purpose 
named. 

The tract as outlined measures about 5 
miles in width by 7 miles in length. There 
are within its limits 5 natural trout 
streams and 16 small lakes, or ponds. 
Eleven of these ponds and all the streams 
have always yielded fair numbers of trout. 
The brooks aggregate in length 15 to 20 
miles.. It would take a man 2 days to fish 
the longest stream, and at least one day 
each to fish the others. One of the ponds 
is about a mile long and half a mile wide. 
This and one of the others are well stocked 
with pickerel and black bass. The tract 
includes about 50 old farms, several of 
which have been abandoned, and most of 
the others are producing so poorly that 
their owners are tired of paying taxes on 
them and will be glad to sell them at almost 
any price they can get. Mr. Tillinghast es¬ 
timates that the entire tract of about 20,- 
000 acres can be bought at an average price 
of $3 an acre. Some of these farms have 
houses on them that cost $3,000 to $5,000 
each, and that are as good to-day as when 
they were built. Others of the houses 
were built 50 to 100 years ago, and are 
now almost ready to tumble down. 

On the other hand, there are large areas 
of forest land that have never been cleared. 
It has all been logged or cut off for tim¬ 
ber, fuel, railway ties, telegraph poles, or 
fence posts, at various times. Some of 
the pine lands have been logged 3 time- 
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within the lives of present owners, and a 
fourth crop of good, marketable pine could 
now be taken from the tract at any time. 
I am conservative in saying that $10,000 
worth of marketable timber could be cut 
from this tract every year for the next 20 
years, and if the cutting were done on sci¬ 
entific principles the young trees would 
have all the better chance to grow.. A skilled 
forester could take charge of this tract of 
land and make it pay a handsome profit 
every year in this way, and at the end of 
20 years the standing timber would be 
worth probably 10 times what the present 
stand is worth. A great deal of the unculti¬ 
vated land is densely covered with under¬ 
brush, affording fine cover and abundant 
food for deer, elk and moose. It is a 
natural grouse country, and, in fact, deer 
were abundant in Rhode Island in the 
early history of the State. As many peo¬ 
ple know, they are becoming plentiful in 
Connecticut within 20 to 50 miles of this 
land, and if rigidly protected they would 
undoubtedly soon become abundant again 
in the timbered portions of Rhode Island. 

It is the intention of the promoters of 
this club to fence the entire tract with a 
wire fence 8 feet high, capable of holding 
deer, elk, moose and buffalo; to buy a few 
head of each of these and perhaps other 
species of wild animals, and turn them in. 
It is also proposed to stock the entire tract 
with quails, English and Mongolian pheas¬ 
ants, wild turkeys, and perhaps other 
game birds. The streams and lake will be 
stocked with trout and black bass as fast as 
possible. The old farms offer fine oppor¬ 
tunities for golf and polo grounds, and 
these, together with facilities for other 
outdoor games, will be provided. Some 
of the larger ponds will afford ample op¬ 
portunities for boating and canoeing. A 
commodious club house will be built in a 
great pine forest overlooking a large por¬ 
tion of the club's lands. 

The membership fee has been placed at 
$2,000. This will insure a select and high 
class membership. The club will be offi¬ 
cered by men of well known business abil¬ 
ity and integrity. The proposition is 
backed by the Union Trust Company of 
Providence, Rhode Island, to which mem¬ 
bership fees are to be paid 

The railway station near tb.' club 
gp’ounds can be reached from Providence 
in one hour and 10 minutes, and a drive 
of 3 miles will land the member at the 
club house. It is. therefore, possible for a 
man to go from New York city to the 
club house in 6 hours. Or, better still, you 
can take a Providence line steamer here 
at 6 o’clock in the evening, have a com¬ 
fortable night’s rest, and be on the club 
grounds the next morning at 8.30. The 
region in question is as healthful as could 


be found anywhere. Malaria is unknown, 
and the visitor there is strangely im¬ 
pressed by meeting many men and women 
whose ages vary from 80 to 90 years. I 
can see no reason why this should not be¬ 
come one of the most desirab’e and suc¬ 
cessful country clubs in the Uni.cd States. 
It has all the natural conditions that could 
be desired. It only remains to put the 
property in good condition, to stock the 
land with game and the waters with game 
fishes, in order to make that country a 
Paradise for men, women and children. 


A VALUABLE OFFICER. 

Captain Frank A. Barton, of the Third 
Cavalry, who was recently detailed as Act¬ 
ing Superintendent of the Sequoia and 
General Grant National Parks, in Califor¬ 
nia, has proved a genuine surprise to cer¬ 
tain people who have had occasion to 
visit those parks. Captain Barton is a sol¬ 
dier by education and training and he real¬ 
izes that orders are not issued for fun. 
but that they are to be obeyed. For in¬ 
stance, in one case, where a Mr. E. E. Cerf, 
of San Francisco, went into the park with 
2 guns and without complying with the 
Government regulations as to obtaining a 
permit for same, and having them sealed. 
Captain Barton had the guns seized and 
held according to his orders. After Mr. 
Cerf returned home he made a strong ap¬ 
peal to the Captain to have the guns re¬ 
turned to him, stating that they were rent¬ 
ed guns and that for every day they were 
held the expense thereon was increased. 
Captain Barton replied that was exactly 
what he wished; that his orders were to 
hold any guns seized until the end of the 
season, and that these would be returned 
to Mr. Cerf in the fall at the close of the 
tourist season. 

In another case a party consisting of E. 
W. and I. N. Linforth and Isaac Flagg, of 
Berkeley, California, camped in the Se¬ 
quoia National Park the night of June 
26. The next morning they left their 
camp without extinguishing their fire. This 
was found by Forest Ranger Ernest Brit¬ 
ten the following day, still burning, and 
was extinguished by him. Captain Banon 
promptly detailed Lieutenant G. B. Comly, 
of the Third Cavalry, with 3 men. to follow 
these campers, arrest them and take them 
back to headquarters. I have not learned 
the result of the pursuit, but it is safe to 
assume that these careless campers were 
dealt with as they deserved.. 

Monday. August 4, W. S.. Johnson, of 
San Jose, and Anthony Sawyer, of Orosi, 
each killed a deer in the Sequoia Park in 
violation of the Government rules. These 
men w'ere arrested, their guns confiscated, 
and they and their companions promptly 
expelled from the park. L. L. Ellis, of Vi- 
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salia, was acting as guide for this party, 
under a permit issued by the Superintend¬ 
ent of the park. While it does no: appear 
that he was present when the xleer were 
killed, yet he evidently connived at the un¬ 
lawful act, and his permit as a guide was 
therefore promotly revoked. 

Captain Barton is a member of the L. 
A. S., and all the other members will ^ 
proud to know that they have a brother in 
a position where he can do so much for the 
protection of game and of forests. 


SAVE THE SQUIRRELS. 

(From the Boston Daily Globe.) 

The wanton destruction of small game 
in this country has already made grave¬ 
yards of the woods in many sections. 
The protest has become so loud that even 
where the game laws do not forbid the 
shooting of small birds and squirrels, boys 
who amuse themselves in that way are fre¬ 
quently reprimanded, and grown men who 
do it are generally frowned on as being 
engaged in small business. 

Even sedate people have nothing against 
President Roosevelt’s strenuous ways, and 
when he engages in killing mountain lions 
and other savage carnivora, it may be set¬ 
ting a good example of courage and hardi¬ 
hood for the rising generation; but when 
he encourages his children to go into the 
woods and kill and torture harmless squir¬ 
rels the head of the nation is setting a bad 
example to the youth of the country. Here 
is a sample from an Oyster Bay dispatch: 

“A little later Teddy and his cousins came 
from the woods with their guns. They 
had been out after squirrels, and each boy 
had 2. The boys are good shots. They 
would not think it sportsmenlike to hunt 
with shot guns. They had small bore rifles, 
and the trick was to ‘bark’ the squirrel. 
The boys would aim to strike just under 
the game, knocking it from a limb, stun¬ 
ning and killing it without tearing the 
flesh. It takes a good shot to do the trick.” 

If a boy should indulge in such “tricks” 
in Franklin park he would be denounced as 
cruel and arrested if caught. The fact that 
the park is a game preserve makes no dif¬ 
ference as to the principle. Let the Presi¬ 
dent bring up his boys to strenuous recrea¬ 
tion, if he will, but he owes something to 
the youth of the nation. 


A GUESSING MATCH. 

We had a potpie at the last dinner of the 
Camp Fire Club and asked the members to 
guess what it was made of. Here are a 
few of the guesses: 

Mud Turtle, Jack Rabbit, Kangaroo Rat, 


Owl, Coon, Possum, Prairie Dog, Tam¬ 
many Tiger, Boarding House Goose, A 
small bird at least 6 months old, with no 
name; Side Hill Gouger, habitat, Yellow¬ 
stone Park; Ornithoryncus, or some kind 
of cuss. 

Easy as rolling off a log. 

If it isn’t cat, I’m sure it’s dog. 

“Hair,” “Hair!’’ Call the dog! for it has 
but one scent and- that’s a bad one. 

Of all the pies I ever tried 
This surely takes the cake; 

It looks like hog or crow or dog, 

It tastes like rattlesnake. 

An elephant and a kangaroo, 

A wild gazelle from Timbuctoo, 

A porcupine of rosy hue 

And a little piece of young goo-goo. 

And after all it was only Belgian hare. 


ADDITIONAL FOREST RESERVES. 

President Roosevelt has recently issued 
2 proclamations extending the Yellowstone 
and the Teton forest reserves to such an 
extent as to add about 6,000,000 acres to 
these areas as originally created. Mr. A. A. 
Anderson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
L. A. S., has been appointed superintendent 
of both these reserves. We may, therefore, 
confidently expect that the game laws of 
the State of Wyoming, within which these 
tr-xets are located, will be rigidly enforced. 
This is an important step in the preserva¬ 
tion of the big game of the Yellowstone 
country, as these tracts now include a large 
portion of the winter ranges of the elk, 
deer, antelope and mountain sheep. That 
curse of the West, the sheepman, will »o 
longer be allowed to graze his flocks within 
this territory, and the game will have a 
much better show for its existence, dur¬ 
ing the long hard winters, than heretofore. 
President Roosevelt is entitled to the grati¬ 
tude of every sportsman in the United 
States for his prompt and decisive action 
in this matter. 


W. F. Burrell, a wealthy business man 
of Portland, Oregon, was recentiv arrested 
for -having prairie chickens in his charge 
in close season. He was taken before Jus¬ 
tice Hogue, of Portland, where he pleaded 
guilty to the charge, and was fined $15. the 
smallest penalty allowed by the law. Jus¬ 
tice Hogue, for some unknown reason, re¬ 
mitted $10 of this fine. If the truth could 
be known, the fact would probablv be re¬ 
vealed that Mr. Burrell’s wealth influenced 
the judge in rendering his decision. It is 
safe to assume that if some poor work¬ 
ing man had been haled before Justice 
Hogue on a similar charge he would have 
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been fined to the limit and sent to jail if 
unable to pay. Then the judge would 
probably have pointed with pride to the rec¬ 
ord as showing the fearless manner in 
which he discharged his duties. Justice 
Hogue should feel ashamed of the record 
in the Burrell case, and it is to be hoped 
that when his present term of office expires 
the real sportsmen of Portland will see 
that he is retired to private life. 


The Supervisors of Santa Cruz county. 
Cal., are apparently level headed men. 
1 hey have adopted a stringent amendment 
to their county game laws, one section of 
which makes it a misdemeanor to kill any 
song bird at any time of the year. Another 
section provides that no angler may take 
more than 50 trout of one variety in one 
day. This provision is entirely too liberal, 
hut it is a step in the right direction. 1 
trust the Supervisors may amend that sec¬ 
tion still further^ so as to limit the catch 
for one man for a day to 20 trout, of all 
varieties. Still another section of the new 
law prohibits the killing of any species of 
tree squirrel at any time. Here is an ex¬ 
ample that might well he followed by the 
law makers of all States. 


The sportsmen in the State of Idaho 
should all begin now to train up their Legis¬ 
lators in the way they should go. It is 
a shame that the good law which Idaho 
had on its statute books requiring the 
screening of the heads of irrigating 
ditches should ever have been repealed. 
The friends of game and fish protection in 
that State should see to it that this law 
is reenacted at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity and it is only by personal solicita¬ 
tion and earnest admonitions made upon 
law makers that such action may be 
brought about Let every sportsman do 
his duty. 


The North Adams Gun Club has been 
organized at Ihe city of that name in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, with officers as follows: Presi¬ 
dent, E. H. Pratt: Vice-President, Albert 
Hawkins: Secreary, L. W. Graves; Treas¬ 
urer, F. J. McHale: Captain trap team. A. 
J. Adams: Captain rifle team, Charles Han¬ 
sel. The club has leased shooting grounds 
and has set up 3 traps and a 200 yard rifle 
range. The club starts oflf with 40 mem¬ 
bers and expects to enroll more in the near 
future. 


A fruit grower in Southern New Hamp¬ 
shire. noted for the fine character of his 
fruit, was asked what means he took to pro¬ 
tect his orchard from injury. He replied, 
the only thing he did was to put boards 


around the eaves of his bam where the 
birds could make their nests; that a colony 
of 500 swallows kept his orchard clear of 
insects. 


Will the good friend who wrote me a 
story entitled “Hunting Elk,” which treat; 
of his experiences on Mad creek, kind’y 
send me his name and address? 


The parrot escaped through a window 
and perched in a tree. The owner’s efforts 
to capture it, even with a butterfly net, 
were in vain. He stood at the bottom of 
the tree swearing at the bird, when an 
Irishman came along. 

“What is the matter?” demanded Pat. 

“I can’t catch that darned bird,” said the 
man, “and here is a dollar for the man 
who can.” 

“I am the man,” cried Pat, and he started 
un the tree. 

As he climbed from branch to branch 
Tie parrot did the same. Finally they 
neared the top, and the branches beg^n 
to wabble dangerously. The parrot was 
moved to speech. 

“What the devil do you want?” it de¬ 
manded. 

“I beg your pardon,” cried Pat, already 
half way down the tree. “I thought you 
was a bird.”—New York Tribune. 


She; “Jack! darling! I made you be¬ 
lieve I wasn’t in earnest when I told you 
I didn’t mean what I said. Didn’t I?’’ 

“I believe so.” 

“Well! I take it all back.”--Life. 


Recreation is getting better each 
month. It is a fine magazine for $1, and 
is worth 3 other magazines, 

Arthur J. Thompson, Pasadena, Cal. 


I have little trouble in securing sub¬ 
scribers to Recreation, as they all say 
it is a bird. 

J. S. Kittell, Troy, N. Y. 

Recreation is the best sportsmen’s 
periodical on earth, and grows better 
every month. 

M. P. Edy, Clarencevillc. P. Q. 

I value Recreation more highly ti m 
any other magazine I read. 

B. F. Kizer, Stanbeiry, Mo. 


I think your magazine the best of its 
kind. W. M. Rickert, Waterloo. Iowa. 


Recreation is O. K. Simply deli¬ 
cious. Fred Schaible, Lansing. Mich. 

Recreation is the best magazine out. 
Frank G. Houghton, Leominster, Mass. 
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Purity is Free 


Schlitz beer costs the same as com¬ 
mon beer, so that purity is free to you. 

Yet purity costs us as much as the 
beer itself. 



It requires absolute cleanliness. 
It compels us to filter even the air 
that cools the beer. Then we 
carefully filter the beer, and ster¬ 
ilize every bottle after it is sealed. 

And the beer must be aged for 
months in a temperature of 34 
degrees, for otherwise the beer 
would cause biliousness. 


Don’t let your dealer decide which beer you 
shall drink, for he makes most on the common 
kinds. 

Ask for Schlitz, for purity means healthful¬ 
ness, yet that purity is free. 


Not a beverage known to man is more healthful than 
beer, if it*s pure. 

Barley-malt and hops — a half- 
digested food and a tonic. 

Your doctor says 
the weak must have 
it. Why not the 
strong.? 

But don’t drink a 
germ-laden beer, when 
Schlitz is sold every¬ 
where. 


Ask for ike brewery bottling. 
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AN INDIAN’S INGENUITY. 

November ist, '99, J. D. Finn, Levi 
I'ulton and I, hunting enthusiasts, left 
for a week’s duck shooting in Northern 
Minnesota. Although somewhat late in the 
season the ducks had lingered about the 
numerous lakes and marshes of that region, 
and we congratulated ourselves on the 
prospects of good sport. 

Our first stop was made at Grand 
Rapids where we secured supplies and hired 
an Indian guide. The next morning after 
continuing our journey about 100 miles 
Northwest, on the line of the Great North¬ 
ern railway, we decided to stop and pros¬ 
pect for duck haunts. 

On the advice of our guide we followed 
a trail through the woods to an opening 
3 or 4 miles across. There before our eyes, 
on what appeared a great meadow, were 
thousands of mallards. When we ex- 
pressed surprise at seeing so many ducks 
where apparently there was no water our 
Indian said: 

“Plenty water. Come, I show you.” 

We went to the edge of the meadow, and 
Mr. Fulton, at the request of the Indian, 
started to walk toward the ducks, some xoo 
rods distant. He had scarcely gone a yard 
when in he went to his waist, and came 
back to us dripping wet. Our guide told 
us that the Great Northern railway, in 
buildinpf its line through that territory, had 
found \t necessary to drain one of the lakes. 
\vhat looked to us like a meadow was in 
fact the bottom of that lake, covered with 
a uniform growth of moss, grass, etc., com¬ 
pletely hiding the few feet of water under¬ 
neath. How we were to reach the birds 
out in the middle was a problem. Mr. Finn 
thought he could drive his light canvas 
boat through the moss^ but after working 
out a few rods gave it up and returned. 
To relieve his fecHngs he shot both bar¬ 
rels of his gun into the air and watched for 
some stir among the distant mallards. Some 
thousands of them rose, circled and dropped 
1 aek again on their feeding ground. 

Wc walked halt way around the lake bot¬ 
tom trying to find some way of getting 
within shooting distance, but none could 
i'2 found and we eventually came back to 
where we had left our guide^ It did not 
take us long to discover that he had some 
notion in his head. He had collected a 
large quantity of pine and hemlock foliage, 
several hundred straight sticks about 6 feet 
long, and a big pile of wdre grass. In an¬ 
swer to our questions he simply pointed 
toward the ducks and resumed his work. 
Leaving him at his w'ork the other 3 mem¬ 
bers of the party took a little trip through 
the w’oods in the hope of getting a shot at 
a grouse. After spending about 4 hours in 
that way we returned and found our guide 
had completed a thing looking much like a 
big hogshead with the ends knocked otit. 
Running around the inside, like the hoops 
of a barrel, were 5 or 6 strips of birch 


about 5 inches thick, and to those were 
laced the small sticks, the whole j^utside 
being covered by a thick and strong mat- 
ting of grass and moss. 

lie started rolling this wheel toward the 
edge of the lake bottom and motioned for us 
to come along. Then he stepped inside the 
wheel and, to our astonishment, started the 
thing rolling toward the middle of the lake. 
He went only a short distance, however, and 
then returned, telling one of us to get in 
with him. Taking his gun and a number 
of shells Mr. Fulton entered with the guide, 
and in less than half an hour he was de¬ 
posited on a bog near the middle of the bot¬ 
tom. The ducks had risen in swarms at 
the approach of the curious vehicle, man/ of 
them flying over to the farther side. With 
some brush which the Indian had the fore¬ 
sight to carry with him Mr^ Fulton made a 
blind and settled down for a chance 
shot. 

The guide returned, and conveyed me to 
another part of the feeding ground, where 
another blind was made. Mr, Einn was 
next carried a considerable distance in the 
same way and deposited on a bog. 

The Indian had so constructed his wheel 
that a man could roll it from the inside 
leaning or climbing on one side, much as a 
dog would turn an old fashioned treadmill. 
The thick covering of moss and grass en¬ 
abled the wheel to roll over the mass of 
vegetable matter, without sinking in the 
water. When Mr. Finn had been left to 
build his blind the guide rolled his strange 
wheel toward the distant ducks, approach¬ 
ing them on a side that would turn them in 
the direction of Mr. Fulton. He opened 
with 6 shots from his pump gun. T^e 
ducks came to me and I fired; then Mr, 
Finn’s turn came. The Indian kept the 
birds moving and we banged away all the 
afternoon, ft was the most enjoyable sport 
I ever had. 

We shot until dark, and bagged 46 big 
mallards, 7 teal and one canvas back that 
afternoon. The next day we went through 
the same performance, but the ducks were 
more wary and avoided the blinds with 
more persistency. However, we were well 
repaid for our ride the second day. secur¬ 
ing 48 mallards, 8 teal and 3 bluebills. 


The proprietor of a German menagerie 
keeps caged together a lion, a tiger, a wolf 
and a lamb, which he labels “The Happy 
Family.” When asked confidentially how 
long these animals had lived together, he 
answered: 

“Ten months, but the Iamb has to be re¬ 
newed occasionally.”—Philadelphia Times. 


“Did you get your lost dog back when 
you advertised?’* 

"No, but I got 3 better ones.”— Qevdaiid 
Plain Dealer. Digitized by oogie 
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There are Many ANASTIGMATS But Onty One 

VERASTIGMATy^6.« 


(True Sli^mat) 


There are lenses better 
known than ours, but none 
better made. Some cover 
larger advertising spaces 
than ours, but it's the plate 
you want to cover, ana the 
VER ASTiGMAT will do it 
for you. 

Perhaps you doubt it; per¬ 
haps you think we’re exag¬ 
gerating. We don’t blame 
you if you do—ii’» the 
fashion to exaggerate in 
such matters. But here’s 
our motto : “Try a-VER- 
ASTIGMAT against your 
favorite. I f it doesn’t suit, 
send it back.” 

The VERASTIGMAT 
BOOKLET will tell you 
more than we have space to 
print, or you time to read 
here. A postal will bring 
it to you. 

Mention REcaEATiow. 


-QUICK AS UGHTNINC- > 

CUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO.. Roch^g. W.Y.j 


RoyU iii Name Royal in Quality 


ROYAL ANASTIGMAT LENSES 


For 

Landscapes 
>:can Views 
Moootala 
Scenerp 
Aichitcctoic 
Intctiocs 
and 
I^xtraits 
USE 
A 

ROYAL 



Made 

in 

Thtee 

ocncs 

F.7.i 

F.A3. 

and 

F.5w 


Reduced fivin 5x7 Pr^at tnadc w.tii 1 Series II 

Upon if Yoa Mentioa R a crMtina 

ROCFIESTTER LENS 0O*t Ro ch ca t cr,eN. yi^u. sl a 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

** For sport the lens is better than the gun. ** 

I wish to make this department of the utmost 
use to amateurs* I snalt^ therefore^ be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practiced amateurs relating to their experu 
ence in photography* 


7 th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 

Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The 7th 
opened April ist, 1902, and will close No¬ 
vember 30th, igo2. 

Following is a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 

First prize; A Ixjng Ffxrus Korona Camera 
5x7, made by the Gundlach Optical Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
niat Lens, and listed at $85^. 

Second prize: A No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester, N. 
Y., fitted with a Bausch /fe Lomb Lens Plastig- 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at $61.50. 

Third prize: An. Al-Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
made by the Multiscope and Film Co., Burlington, 
Wis.. and Ustei at $40. 

Fourth prize: A Wizard C Camera, 4 3C 5, 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co.. Cresskill, 
N. J., with B. & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrying Case: listed at $33- 

Fifth prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, 12 x 16, 
made by D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New York, 
and Listed at $32. 

Sixth prize: A Gold Hunting Case Watch, 
listed at $50. 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 
4x5, and made by the Blair Camera Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y., and listed at $15. 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and 
listed at $6. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 8x10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Car- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 5x7 Carbutt Plates. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 4x5 Carbutt Plates. 

A special prize: A Goerz Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at S74.25, will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 

Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes, camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions: Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full name and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you 
may send, i, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
say, for instance: 


No. I is entitled -—. 

Made with a-camera. 

-lens. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in 
addition to that prepaid by the sender, on 
account of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

DoWt let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwice fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this warn¬ 
ing. 

HOME-MADE PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. 

Photographic printing papers can be 
easily made at home; all that is necessary 
being to coat paper with a sensitive salt. 
Silver nitrate can thus be used of the fol¬ 
lowing strength: 

Silver nitrate .60 gn*ains. 

Water .i ounce. 

Wood, cloth, leather, the human skin, 
and almost every organic substance, if 
coated with such a solution, will be ren¬ 
dered sensitive to light, and therefore pic¬ 
tures can be produced on them. Such pic¬ 
tures, however, are of necessity dull in 
appearance, owing to the sensitive salt 
sinking into the body of the paper. To 
overcome this defect, use a substratum, or 
size, to fill the pores of the paper, thus keep¬ 
ing the image on the surface, and obtain¬ 
ing brilliancy and transparency. The 
preparation of photographic papers thus 
falls under 3 heads: The paper, the sub¬ 
stratum or size, and the sensitizer. 

Almost any paper will serve for photo¬ 
graphic purposes, only those being useless 
which contain substances liable to reduce 
the sensitive salt, or render it insensitive. 
Note paper is generally sufficiently pure; 
also the various drawing papers, such as 
Whatman's. A paper having a fine grain 
.will yield the best results, and the smoother 
it is, the less likely are the prints to be 
flat and muddy. For broad effects, and 
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when fine detail is not desired, a rough 
drawing paper will give artistic and 
sketchy impressions. 

Many organic substances have, at dif¬ 
ferent times, been employed as sizes for 
photographic paper, those finding most 
favor being gum, gelatine, albumen and 
arrowroot. Each of these will answer as a 
substratum, the character of the print be¬ 
ing controlled by the substance used. Gum 
and gelatine give strong and vigorous 
images of a brown or rich sepia; arrow- 
root and albumen softer and more delicate 
prints. They can all be applied to the 
paper by simply brushing them over the 
surface, care being taken that only one 
side is coated. Gelatine and arrowroot 
may, if desired, be made by means of hot 
water into a thin paste, poured into a dish, 
and the paper floated on the surface. A 
more even coating is secured by floating 
the paper in that manner, as when applied 
with a brush the sizing is apt to dry 
streaky. The coated paper should be hung 
up to dry, when it can be kept any length 
of time. 

Any sensitive salt may be utilized as a 
sensitizer^. With albumen and gelatine, 
silver chloride is most commonly employed 
in combination with an organic silver salt, 
such as a citrate or tartrate. Bichromate 
of potassium and gum are combined to 
form the image in the “Bi-gum*' process. 
The sensitizer is applied in precisely the 
same manner as the substratum ; that is, 
with a brush, or by floating on a solution 
of th^ salt. This, of course, must be done 
in a non-actinic light, the paper, when dry, 
being stored in a dark place. In general, 
the sensitized papers do not keep well, it 
being advisable to use them within a few 
days of their preparation. There are many 
processes and different sensitive salts. Sil¬ 
ver, uranium and iron processes are t3rpi- 
cal. The substratum for the silver process 
is: 


Gelatine .25 grains. 

Ammonium chloride.I 5 grains. 

Water .2 ounces. 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
an hour; add the ammonium chloride, and 
place the vessel containing them in hot 
water until the gelatine dissolves. When 
ready apply the solution to the paper, post 
card, or whatever surface is to be sized. 

For silk or linen, the following is pre¬ 
ferable : 


Arrowroot ... 4 grams. 

Ammonium chloride . 4 grains. 

Boiling water. ounces. 


Wash the material first, then iron and 
immerse in the solution for 5, minutes; 
take out. and when dry, iron again. 


The sensitizer for the gdatine substra¬ 
tum is: 


Silver nitrate 60 grams. 

Citric acid . 15 grains. 

Distilled water . 1 ounce. 

For the arrowroot, a weaker solution is 
employed, consisting of: 

Silver nitrate .20 grams. 

Water .. i ounce. 


These proportions of ammonium chloride 
must be strictly adhered to, otherwise the 
:>ensitiveness of the paper will be reduced. 
The silver chloride is added to give body 
and depth to the print, and to aid the ton¬ 
ing. For silk and linen, the printing should 
be carried much beyond the average depth 
for prints. In sensitizing, float the paper on 
the solutions 2 to 3 minutes. Should the 
image on printing be weak, and lacking in 
depth, the nitrate of silver can be increased 
in strength to 80 or 100 grains an ounce. 
If the prints are dull and have a sunken 
appearance, the floating may be reduced 
to one minute. Tone as with P. O. P. 
Ihe prints tone readily, and may be carried 
through brown sepia, a rich purple to a 
blue black. One of the best toning baths 
is: 


Gold chloride . i grain. 

Acetate of soda . 3 P grains. 

Water . 8 ounces. 


The above must be mixed at least 24 
hours before use. For immediate use. the 
bicarbonate bath is excellent, giving a blue 
black tone. 


Chloride of gold. i gram. 

Bicarbonate of soda . 4 grains. 

Water . 8 ounces. 


This bath does not keep, and should be 
made only as wanted. When the toning 
proceeds too rapidly, as is often the case 
with these papers, slow down the bath by 
dilution with water. Fix and wash the 
same as with P. O. P. 

The uranium process is one of the most 
interesting of photographic printing meth¬ 
ods. The prints are unlike those made by 
the usual methods, being comparable to 
wash drawings or water-color ^ paintings. 
The manipulation is even more simple than 
that of the silver process, only 2 solutions 
being needed, the sensitizer and the de¬ 
veloper. Sized paper can not be employed 
with success, the plain drawing paper being 
sensitized with 

Uranium nitrate .240 gtrains. 

Water . 16 ounces. 

This is applied, as before described, 
either with a brush or by floating on the 
solution. When dry, the paper is ready 






















for printing. In the printing lies the 
planation of the neglect of this beautiful 
uranium process, for, unless t..e conditions 
are favorable, it may need many hours’ ex¬ 
posure to obtain a fully printed proof. The 
sensitiveness depends on the purity of the 
uranium nitrate. When chemically pure 
half an hour’s exposure will suffice. Some¬ 
times 8 or 9 hours have been required to 
reach the requisite depth. On printing, a 
faint image is given, and the proof may 
be considered finished when the detail in 
the shadows is clearly visible, of a pale 
violet color. The faint impression is fully 
Li ought out by develooment, the nature of 
the developer determining the final tone. 
The 3 following developers are good: 

P"or violet: 


Chloride of gold. i part. 

Water .240 parts. 

For red brown: 

Ferricyanide of potassium. i part. 

Water . 48 parts. 

For black: 

Nitrate of silver. i part. 

Distilled water .,..30 parts. 


Green and other colors are possible. 

Flow the developer over the print, which, 
if correctly timed, will gain vigor in a 
few minutes. After development, the final 
operation is the washing, occuoving about 
half an hour, to remove the excess salts; 
when the prints can be taken as finished. 
A point insisted on in the uranium process 
is that the paper previous to sensitizing 
should be excluded from the light for sev¬ 
eral days. 

The iron process, cyanotype, or blue pro¬ 
cess, was discovered by Sir John Herschel. 
Since it was first made known numerous 
modifications have been introduced. It is 
the simplest of all photographic printing 
processes, only a single solution being re¬ 
quired. A substratum can be applied if 
desired; but the paper prints successfully 
with the sensitizer alone. This consists of 
2 solutions: 


1. Iron ammonia citrate.20 parts. 

Water .100 parts. 

2. Potassium ferricyanide . 16 parts. 

Water .100 parts. 


No. 2 must be mixed immediately before 
use, as when in solution it deteriorates 
rapidly. Make the sensitizer by taking equal 
parts of I and 2, and apply to the paper with 
a brush, taking the precaution to go over 
the surface in all directions. After drying, it 
should be of a pale lemon color. A fairly 
visible image is given on printing, but it 
requires some experience before the cor¬ 
rect printing depth can be gauged. The 


proof will not be far wrong if the printing 
is stopped when the shadows become slight¬ 
ly mealy in appearance. After printing, 
immerse the proofs in clean water. In 
this they gradually develop until the high 
lights are a pure white, and the shadows 
an intense blue. When this stage is 
reached they may be considered as fixed, 
and may be taken out ai.d dried ready for 
mounting. The developed print will be 
changed from a blue to a violet by immer¬ 
sion in a solution of caustic potash; to a 
green by sulphuric acid. A brown can oe 
produced by treating the violet image with 
tannic acid. Several other methods of pro¬ 
ducing blue prints have been introduced, 
though this process forms the basis of 
them all.—Professional and Amateur Pho¬ 
tographer, 


EASY METHOD OF ENLARGING. 

I have tried enlarging in many differ¬ 
ent ways, but my best results were obtained 
by the following method: Place the nega¬ 
tive to be enlarged in a solid holder. Put 
a wide angle lens in the camera so you 
can get as large an image as possible with¬ 
out the use of a long bellows. Then focus 
and proceed as usual. You will obtain a 
positive which should be developed farther 
than a transparency. After drying place 
in a printing frame and on this, film to film, 
place a dry plate and expose one to 3 sec¬ 
onds, according to the density of the nega¬ 
tive. Print from this negative and save 
the positive, for use in case you should 
break your other plate. If you prefer 
you can first make your positive and then 
enlarge from that in the same manner. 
When it is possible to have an enlarging 
room you can enlarge to a greater degree. 

Always have a ground glass placed be¬ 
hind the plate, to make a more even nega¬ 
tive; or place a white substance at a great¬ 
er distance back to do the same thing. 

This mode is much better than enlarging 
from a print, as it does not give a gray 
effect nor does the print appear flat. It is 
superior to a bromide enlargement because 
several prints can be made instead of 
only one at a time; and platinum paper is 
superior to bromide. Often a negative can 
be improved in its printing qualities by 
this method and it is possible to get rid 
of many defects found in the negative. 

It is a good idea to make a positive of 
all your best negatives in case of an acci¬ 
dent. I lost one of my best negatives and 
could never replace it because I had neg¬ 
lected to make a positive. 

Clinton A. Smith, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

SNAP SHOTS. 

Is there any coating other than blue 
which can be used for printing on postal 
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cards, etc., and which can be made or 
easily bought? 

John S. Miller, Jr., Chicago^ 

ANSWER. 

Sensitized post cards for making prints 
in black and white can be prepared by the 
use of any one of the well known formulas 
for bromide of silver solutions. However, 
you would find it cheaper to buy these 
care s already prepared. That can be done 
through almost any photographic supply 
house. These earns are printed by arti¬ 
ficial light in the same manner as the well 
known Cyko paper and developed in the 
same way. Anthony & Scovill Co., 122 
Fifth avenue. New York, can supply you 
with these post cards in cither heavy matt 
or glace surface, for 20 cents a dozen or 
$2 a gross.— Editor. 


Amateur photographers should remem¬ 
ber that my 7th annual competition remains 
open until November 30th. riie closing 
date was made 2 months later this year* 
than heretofore in order to give all ama¬ 
teurs a chance to compete. Thousands of 
busy men do not take their annual vaca¬ 
tions until October or November. Then 
they go into the woods with gun, rod and 
camera. It was with a view to giving such 
people a chance to enter the competition 
that the open season was prolonged. There 
are frequently fine days in October and 
November when good pictures may be 
taken. The leaves fall by that time and 
better light may be obtained in the forests. 
It is possible to get many more pictures 
of live birds and animals, especially by 
bait, in the autumn than in summer, and 
I trust this new arrangement may result 
in many fine pictures being entered in the 
1902 competition. 


Can you give me the address of k firm 
handling cameras that take 10 photos with 
one exposure on one plate? 

Arthur Achison, St. Stephen, N. B. 

ANSWER. 

There is an apparatus for taking 10 
photographs on one plate, but I do not 
know the address of the manufacturer as 
he does not advertise in Recreation. If 
you will write Anthony & Scovill Co., 122 
Fifth avenue. New York, they can undoubt¬ 
edly send you a catalogue which will give 
you all the information vou wish. The old 
tin-type camera takes any number of pic¬ 
tures on one plate, but that is not adapted 
for amateur use, as it consists of what is 
known as the wet process.— Editor. 


Where can I obtain an attachment, or 
lens for taking stamp pictures? 

Fred Francis, Wisdom, Mont. 

ANSWBR. 

As most of the attachments for makipg 


stamp pictures are manufactured for use 
with heavy professional cameras it is 
doubtful if you can procure one which 
can be adapted to an ordinary camera. 
Anthony & Scovill Co., 122 Fifth avenue, 
New York, can supply you with camera 
complete for the making of one to 24 
stamp pictures on a 5x7 plate, for $12. 
This includes extra kits, ground glass and 
plate holder.— Editor. 


I see in your June issue, on page 487, 
that Jos. B. D., Allegheny, Pa., wishes to 
buy negatives of Pan-American pictures. 
I have about 50 good negatives of Pan 
buildings, statuary, night views, and a 
number of snapshots taken on the Mid¬ 
way, which are sure to plea.se. I will sell 
prints from these negatives at 10 cents 
each, unmounted, size 4x5. I have a few 
choice 5x7 negatives: one of the Temple of 
Music, which can not be beaten; also an 
excellent one of the Triumphal Bridge. 
Prints of these 1 will sell for 20 cents each, 
unmounted. 

H. M. Albaugh, Geveland, O. 


For backing plates the best combination 
is water, lampblack and gum arabic. The 
trick lies in using gum arabic for an 
adhesive, about one-half as much gum 
arabic as lampblack, in bulk, not bv 
weight. Water should then be added until 
the mixture is the consistency of thick 
paste. It can also be dried in cakp by 
pouring it into moulds and setting it be¬ 
hind the stove. It is not necessap^ to put 
on a thick coating of this backing; just 
enough to cover the plate evenly will be 
sufficient.—Photo Beacon. 


To prevent halation around windows 
when ready to make the exposure on an in¬ 
terior in which windows are included, hang 
one thickness of ordinary red mosquito 
netting over them. It will not show in 
the photograph and will admit of perfect 
rendition of lace curtains or other hangings, 
as well as full detail in the frame and ^sh 
of the window. Of course, full sunlight 
streaming into the window will be a hard 
test; but the scheme will succeed where 
non-halation plates will fail.-7-Westem 
Camera Notes. 


To remove yellow stains from pyro de¬ 
veloped negatives, bathe them in sulphur¬ 
ous acid water or in a 10 per cent solu¬ 
tion of sulphide of soda, to which a few 
drops of sulphuric acid have been added. 

— The News Monger. 


When a toning bath turns purple and a 
precipitate forms it is spoiling. The black 
sediment is metallic gold.— Photo dip¬ 
pings. 
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BRONCHO BUSTING. 

GEO. B. m'CLELLAN. 


“George, we ought to go out and 
get that bunch of horses on North 
Buffalo,” said one of the boys on the 
ranch to me one day in early spring. 
The bunch was led by an old work 
mare we had named Mother Rice, be¬ 
cause we got her from a man of that 
name. The mare had not been cor- 
raled for 2 years, and had collect¬ 
ed a bunch of horses nearly as wild 
as herself. 

“Get Mother Rice and bunch, eh? 
That is easier said than done. You 
have never had a round with Mother 
Rice. With me it’s different. Tve 
spent several nights in the badlands, 
without grub, and with no bed save 
my sweat-wet saddle blanket, just 
from thinking I could follow Mother 
Rice and her bunch.” 

“You did not have a good man to 
help you,” said Harve. “Let^s give 
them a whirl anyhow. There are 
some good horses in that bunch, and 
with you and old Wagon and Mes¬ 
quite and me I believe we can make 
them think some one has been after 
them.” 

“All right; if you are aching for a 
trip I will go, but it’s like going 25 
miles to a dance; more fun going and 
dancing than it is coming home.” 

However, we finally agreed that 
we would start the next day but one, 
so when the time arrived we had our 
horses all ready and headed for the 
badlands, with beds and grub on a 
pack horse. The first day we covered 
20 or 25 miles. After getting a bitfe 
to eat we again saddled our horses 


and went out to locate our bunch. 
About a mile above where we were 
camped we found fresh trails of a 
bunch of horses. We followed the 
bunch North 2 or 3 miles, and with 
the field glasses I located them 
on a flat a mile farther on. The next 
thing was to find out if it was Mother 
Rice’s outfit, so we started to stalk 
them. 

We got on the leeward side of the 
bunch and made for a knoll that 
seemed close to the horses. By riding 
some distance around and leaving our 
horses in the bottom of the gulch we 
reached the knoll and peered over. 

“Is that her?” asked Harve. 

No need for me to take a second 
look at the splendid brown mare, with 
the stripe in the face, standing so 
quietly not more than 60 or 75 yards 
away. 

“That is certainly Mother Rice 
Now be still. Don’t show up. If 
you do they are off.” 

There were 13 horses in the bunch, 
2 of them showing saddle marks. 

“There are at least 2 broken horses 
in that bunch,” said Harve. “We 
must have them.” 

We slipped quietly down from the 
hill, back to our horses, and rode to 
camp. Early the next morning we 
started out to get the bunch. We 
found them grazing peacefully within 
a quarter of a mile of where we left 
them. 

“Now,” I said, “we must get be¬ 
hind that ridge, so as to be on the 
other side of them when we jump 
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them. I will cross the gulch and go 
over that ridge, keeping out of sight 
till you get around on the other side 
of them and give them a start. If they 
start down the gulch don't crowd 
them, but let them take their time. 
They will cross to my side 3 or 4 
miles farther down, and I will ride 
alongside them into No wood. There 
you must be on hand, for they will 
cross and take back up the divide on 
your side.” 

“All right,” said Harve. *T shall 
fire them down that creek if that is all 
you want.” 

Throwing them down the gulch 
proved more of a job than Harve an¬ 
ticipated. I went leisurely across the 
creek 2 miles below the horses and 
waited for the fun to commence. In 
half an hour I saw Harve's gray 
horse on the ridge directly back of 
the wild bunch. He was barely in 
sight when the bunch ran up to¬ 
gether, stopped a moment, and then 
started off up the creek. Harve, on 
Mesquite, had a hard run to head and 
turn them, but he succeeded, and then 
down they came past me. I galloped 
parallel with them, but out of sight 
behind a ridge, to the opening of the 
big trails from the creek crossing. 
There I was when Mother Rice led 
her band out before me. 

When the old mare found me di¬ 
rectly in her path she stopped, and a 
long, loud snort warned the rest of 
the bunch that there was trouble 
ahead. I was at a wide place in the 
ridge, and the old mare seemed in¬ 
clined to pass me. I pulled out my 6- 
shooter, and made up my mind that 
if she passed me I would interfere 
with her internal mechanism anyhow; 
but she seemed to think better of it. 
She turned back down the ridge and 
struck her long lope, with the rest of 
the bunch at her heels in single file. I 
knew I had one bad place to watch, 
where the trails from the next water 
hole below crossed the ridge. The 
horses would probably start North¬ 


ward on them while I wanted them to 
go on due East. I rode hard when 
down in the low places out of sight 
of the bunch and slowly when up in 
sight of them, so I was close to them 
at the next trails. When I bobbed up 
ahead of them they were much sur¬ 
prised. Five or 6 miles farther would 
take us down to Nowood. There they 
would cross Buffalo creek and try to 
go back on the other side, so I de¬ 
termined to crowd them, hoping to 
prevent that. As I turned them the 
last time down into Buffalo creek I 
looked across and saw Harve on the 
ridge on the other side. I said to my¬ 
self: 

“Mother Rice, your days in the 
badlands are over.” 

I pulled up and watched the per¬ 
formance, for when Harve turned 
them there we would have them in a 
canyon leading down to Nowood. 
They would be off their range, and 
we would have no more serious trou¬ 
ble till we got to the corral. Harve 
saw them coming and got in the 
place where he would have the great¬ 
est advantage. He had not long to 
wait. They came on to the ridge 
and found Harve and Mesquite right 
in front of them. They stopped and 
turned around once or twice; then 
the old brown mare made a break 
for business. 

Harve tried to head her off, but 
she dodged in behind him and was 
off up the ridge like a steam engine, 
with Harve in hot pursuit, trying to 
get close enough to rope her. No go. 
She left him. We succeeded in get¬ 
ting the others into the corral, and 
what a satisfaction it was! We had 
captured one mare I had not seen for 
3 years. I had supposed she was dead. 
It was a good day's work to get her. 

I proposed to give Wagon a rest 
by riding for the remainder of the 
journey one of the captives which 
bore saddle marks. 

“All right,” said Harve. “You 
can ride one of them old brutes if 
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you want to, but Mesquite is good 
enough for me until I get to the 
ranch.” 

That was 8 miles, and it was then 
3.30 p. m. We had been run¬ 
ning that bunch about 8 hours. The 
corral was close to a ranch, and it 
happened that all the ladies in the 
country were visiting there that day. 
Ladies were not numerous on the 
range at that time, but they were 
precious, and their good opinion was 
much coveted. I said. 

“Old Wagon is tired and I am go¬ 
ing to change.” 

Someone rushed to the house and 
told the women, and they all came to 
see me ride the wild horse. I got 
my rope, went into the corral and 
was about to catch the smallest of the 
L. U. horses, when one of the boys 
said: 

“Don’t get that one with the big 
white spots on his back. I tried to 
ride him once, and he was too fierce 
for me; threw me off faster than I 
could get on him.” 

“Well,” said I, “if he is that kind 
of a horse I will just go him a round. 
I should like to have one of those old 
brutes buck with me.” 

All the women stood looking on. 
What scrapes they do get a fellow 
into! 

“It will give me a good chance 
to take a rib or 2 out of him, which I 
shall surely do if my spurs are strong 
enough, and I guess they are”; so I 
turned and threw my rope on the 
white-spotted horse. I always did 
think women had no business around 
a corral, and since then I know it. 
He faunched a little when the rope 
tightened on his neck, but soon 
stopped, and I saddled him without 
any trouble. I mounted him care¬ 
fully, turned him around and started 
out of the corral. As I was going 
out Harve hit him with his rope. I 
looked around and something hap¬ 
pened. I was on my back look¬ 
ing up, and that hors^ w^ gorg¬ 


ing from heaven with all 4 feet point¬ 
ing at my bread basket. How I 
scrambled 1 I forgot all about appear¬ 
ances. You would not wonder at the 
success of Cody’s Wild West show if 
you could have seen what a pleased au¬ 
dience was mine. Everyone was con¬ 
vulsed with laughter save me. When 
I got up that horse was hopping off 
toward the creek, with the stirrups 
meeting over his back at every jump. 
When he reached the creek he 
knocked it dry at that place by turn¬ 
ing a complete somersault into it. I 
finally managed to get up a little 
sickly laugh, and went after Mr. 
Horse. When he stopped I had blood 
in my eye. I got him back, got him 
going, put both spurs into him, and 
he did some pretty work for awhile, 
but that time I was looking for him, 
and I sat him creditably. When 
I looked around to see what effect 
that had on the women there was not 
a woman in sight. They had left be¬ 
fore the last part of the performance. 
I did not go to hunt any of them. I 
was satisfied to head for home. 

Some of the sports who are so fond 
of fox hunting should come out here 
and take one run across the badlands 
after horses. If the adventurous ones 
should come in alive they would con¬ 
sider fox hunting tame sport after¬ 
ward. It is astonishing how few 
men are hurt when one considers how 
they ride and the falls they some¬ 
times get. I sat one day on a hill 
watching a fellow run a bunch of 
horses till he disappeared. The horses 
came on down till another fellow 
caught them and put them into a big 
bunch we were holding. When we 
were ready to start on, some of the 
boys said Hank must have had a 
fall or he would have been in by that 
time. 

“Well,” I said, “everyone looks out 
for himself when running horses, so 
come on.” 

Dave said he had been watching 
and could not see anything of Hank; 
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he would go over and look for him. 
He found Hank stretched out insensi¬ 
ble and his horse was so lame he 
could not go. They were lo miles 
from water. When Hank came to 
himself he was in great pain so it was 


slow work lor Dave to move him. 
They were all that day and till after 
midnight getting to camp, 12 miles. 
In a few days Hank was all right 
again. Those fellows are tough and 
mighty hard to kill. 



A FLOCK OP MALLARDS. 


‘Tct me get over this difficulty some¬ 
how,” says youth, “that I may play the 
game of life well;”—and our hair is turn¬ 
ing gray before we learn that the difficulty 
is the game.—The Way of Escape. 






DID YOU EVER HEAR A RATTLER CRAWL? 


GEO. WALKER. 


During the spring of '98 I herded sheep 
on the tablelands of central Montana. The 
season was unusually backward, being cold 
and windy, and for 3 weeks it rained almost 
continuously. Constant exposure all day, 
and often part of the night, had nearly used 
me up. 

One day in the latter part of May atjd 
near the end of the rainy season, the clouds 
broke away for a while and the sun poured 
down its rays with intolerable heat. About 
noon my sheep camped and I improved the 
opportunity to eat my lunch and smoke. 
Then, as the herd remained quiet, I lay 
down, using my coat as a pillow and pulling 
my hat over my face. 

In the same locality and on the same 
day a rattlesnake ventured from its den 
and was, perhaps, made uncomfortable by 
the sudden burst of sunshine. It cast 
about for shelter from the fierce rays and 
seing a dark object on the ground, ap¬ 
proached it. 

I should, doubtless, have been fast asleep 
had it been less warm. As it was, I 
became aware of a faint pattering or 
crackling noise which to my dulled senses 
suggested that it was raining again. An 
instant later the sound became more dis¬ 
tinct and I noticed something peculiar about 
it. Surely rain never pattered in just that 
way. I could plainly distinguish a faint, 
but constant, noise, punctuated with a 
sharp and rapid crackling. There was no 
mistaking the message that time; snake! 
It read. Yet, while the sound grew louder 


and my cars were still attentive, I seemed 
to reason thus with myself: 

‘‘Pull yourself together, my boy, and 
gel up. That is a rattler and it’s within 
12 inches of your head; maybe it’s only 6 
inches. Anyway it’s time to move.” 

Then there waved before the eyes of my 
imagination a newspaper on which ap¬ 
peared fat headlines, reading, 

“Sheepherder Found Dead. 

Bitten by a Rattlesnake.” 

Instantly I threw myself to a sitting pos¬ 
ture, and thence to my feet. In transit I 
looked over my shoulder and saw the snake 
strike my coat. Then it retreated a few 
feet and coiled in the attitude of defense. 
Thereupon I got a few stones; also revenge 
for my fright. 

The reader may conclude that I am of an 
extremely reflective disposition; that I 
bank too confidently on the good old saw, 
“Look before you leap.” Be it known that 
the time which elapsed after my hearing 
the first sound until I sprang up did not 
exceed 2 seconds, to the best of my belief. 
One’s mental machinery works faptdly un¬ 
der such stimulus. 

There may be others, but until they arc 
heard from, I claim the distinction of be¬ 
ing the only person who ever heard a rat¬ 
tlesnake crawl. 

[ ** Nessmuk,*' that delightful writer who fur so many 
years entertained us all with his pen, tells of hearing the 
crawling of a rattler in his tent in the night. It must 
jhave been a most uncomtortable esperience, but he tells 
it so naively as to provoke a smile in spite of the horror 
of it. - Editor.] 


Mr. Newlywed—Isn’t there any ice 
water, dear? 

Mrs. Newlywed—I know it’s silly of me, 
George, but you know the danger there is 
in germs, so I got the cook to boil the ice. 
—Exchange. 
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1 . ON THE WEST SIDE OF WILSON CREEK CANYON. 

This view shows the tracks of 13 separate and distinct snow slides on or near the top of the range. 
Sev'eral of the small gulches, shown near the summit, converge into one great gulch or canyon. Thus half 
a dozen or more slides come down one of these larger runways in the course of the spring. 
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SNOW SLIDES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


G. O. SHIELDS. 


As a loyal American, I dislike to think 
that Canada has anything greater or better 
than the United States have; but candor 
compels me to admit that the Canadian 
Rockies are far higher, greater, and grand¬ 
er in every way than anything we have on 
this side of the boundary line. 

In British Columbia the Rockies and the 
Selkirks pierce the clouds in evtry direc¬ 
tion. There is probably no rangf of moun¬ 
tains on .the earth that excels in^cturesque 
grandeur and in the great number of high 
peaks to the square inch those to be found 
in that region. 

My frieiid, W. E. Coffin, has described 
these as “Geography mountains.” He says 
they are thAonly mountains he has ever 
seen that wl the specifications laid 
down in the old school books. In these 
British Columbia ranges the peaks tower 
almost out of sight and are sharp at the 
top. If these mountains ever were round 
shouldered, as the Rockies are in Mon¬ 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho and in other West¬ 
ern States, those slopes have slipped off or 
worn away until now all that remains 
above timber line, or, say, above an altitude 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, is bare walls of gran¬ 
ite, clad in perpetual snow, wherever there 
are benches or fissures to hold it. Over 
large areas of these great crags, however, 
the rock walls are so precipitous that snow 
can not adhere to them; so, for a greater 
portion of the year, the walls simply glim¬ 
mer in the sun, or shade into the hovering 
clouds in such grandeur as to fairly chill 
the blood of the observer. 

Some of these great columns of rock have 
flat summits. Others have depressions or 
basins on their tops, of great expanse. 
These are, in the main, filled with ice that 
has lain there thousands or perhaps mil¬ 
lions of years. These glaciers usually dip to 
one or another side of the mountain, and 
the great beds of ice gradually drift away, 
though the motion is so slow as not to be 
perceptible. It can only be determined by 
careful measurements. 

Other peaks, and other great mountain 
walls, in that country are so shaped that 
the heavy snows of winter lodge on them 
and rest there until softened by the sun or 
by the warm breezes of approaching spring. 
Then come the snow slides. 

The wise men of old tell us of the 7 won¬ 
ders of the world. If they had lived in 
this age, and if they had traveled in the 
great Northwest, they would have recorded 
another. This eighth would have been des¬ 


ignated, collectively, as the snow slides in 
the Canadian Rockies. 

I spent a month in the Selkirks last 
spring and had exceptional opportunities 
to observe and study these marvelous phe¬ 
nomena. Our party went up one of the 
several great canyons that terminate in 
Slocan lake, B. C. Through this canyon 
flows a large mountain stream, called in 
that country a creek, but which in the 
East would be called a river. Even at a 
low stage of water its torrent is irresistible 
and appalling. It is safe to assumed that 
this stream runs 25 miles an hour. We 
camped on its banks at an altitude of 
3,200 feet, and estimated its fall at 100 
feet to the mile. 

So great is the force of the water that 
frequently large boulders which are loos¬ 
ened by it go pounding down the stream, 
giving forth the most doleful and puzzling 
sounds imaginable as they are forced along 
over the granite bed. 

The walls of this canyon slope up to the 
North and to the South at an angle of 
perhaps 50 degrees, or possibly 60. We 
climbed these mountains at varioys places 
and to various heights above pamp, and 
my friends insisted that though a man 
might step 3 feet at each stride he would 
not move more than 6 inches in a straight 
line ahead. I carried an aneroid and in 
several cases where I climbed a mile up 
the mountain would find myself 2,000 feet 
higher than the camp. 

The creek bottom, wherever there is 
any, is covered with heavy timber, though 
in most cases the mountains come down 
to the very banks of the stream on both 
sides. The canyon walls are also heavily 
timbered wherever there is soil enough for 
trees to get a foothold and wherever the 
sliding snows have allowed the trees to 
stand and grow; but every here and there 
the traveler finds broad avenues cut 
through the trees, from timber line clear 
to the bottom of the canyon. These lanes 
have been cut by the snow slides, and the 
trees which once grew on the mountain 
side, varying in diameter from 6 inches to 
3 feet and in length from 50 to 300 feet, 
have been shaved off or uprooted by the 
great mountains of snow and ice that have 
accumulated above them, and have been 
piled in the bottom of the canyon in 
the most formidable and forbidding masses 
ever dreamed of. 

The snowfalls are much heavier some 
years than others, and of course the more 
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2. THE GREAT SLIDE NEAR OUR CAMP. 

Our tent was pitched in the heavy timber about loo yards to the left of the left branch of the 
moraine. A section of Wilson creek in the foregrotmd. 
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snor; the greater the havoc wrought when 
it leaves its rocky home on the summit and 
starts for the bottom of the canyon. In 
some cases the snowfall is light for sev¬ 
eral years, and the snow slides are small. 
Then comes a winter when the snow piles 
up 10 or 20 feet deep on the hills. Then 
look out for breakers. 

In the springs following the lighter falls 
of snow the slides come down narrow 
gulches that have been worn in the rock 
by this process; but when the heavy snow 
comes these gulches overflow their banks, 
so to speak, and the timber that has been 
growing over the old slide for perhaps 
10 or 12 or 15 years is swept away, and 
the debris added to the accumulation 
below.. 

Even the small slides bring with them 
some big trees that are caught here 
and there, and all of them bring large 
quantities of rock. The native granite 
which forms the crest of all these great 
mountains is more or less broken from the 
effects of internal heat which raged there 
ages ago. The water settles in these seams, 
freezes when the cold weather comes, and 
thaws in spring. This process keeps break¬ 
ing off fragments of the rock, and these 
tumble down the mountain sides. When 
a bed of 10 or 20 or 40 acres of snow starts 
from the top of the mountain it picks up 
many' of these blocks, and the inclined 
walls of the gulches gradually force the 
whole mass into the narrow conflnes of the 
cut. Then, as the weight and size of the 
mass and the degree of pitch from point to 
point increase, this great body moves 
faster and faster down the mountain 
side. 

At intervals, along the tracks are per¬ 
pendicular walls of solid granite, ranging 
in height anywhere from 20 to 200 or 300 
feet. Imagine, if you can, a mass of snow, 
ice, rocks and trees coming down a great 
inclined chute, say 50 feet wide at the top 
and 50 feet deep. This chute is, as I have 
said, built on an incline of 50 or 60 degrees, 
with walls so steep you could not climb 
one of them at the rate of more than 
mile an hour. The slide increases in veloc¬ 
ity as the distance increases from the start¬ 
ing point. We will assume that when it 
reaches the first perpendicular wall it is 
going at a rate of 10 miles an hour, or at 
the ordinary speed of a slow freight train. 
When it takes its first perpendicular leap 
it goes down with a frightful velocity and 
from there to the foot of the mountain it 
moves like a hurricane. We will assume 
that at the foot of this first fall the same 
rocky chasm receives the moving mass and 
con&ies it within narrow limits. Nearly 
all these gulches curve here and there, and 
when the slide strikes a shoulder of one of 
these abrupt turns its velocity is checked; 


but as the load accumulates behind, it is 
forced ahead, and, going on down, it finally 
reaches the second perpendicular wall and 
takes a second plunge toward Hades. Then 
it moves on with increased force and ter¬ 
ror. Finally the whole great mass of ruin 
reaches the bottom of the canyon, or what 
may be called its moraine. There the gulch 
ends, and the snow, being still pressed and 
pounded from behind by thousands of tons 
of other snow and rocks and ice, spreads 
out over a tract of perhaps 5 or 10 or 20 
acres of ground. 

The head of the procession has now 
reached the level of the creek and stopped. 
The great weight and the great body of 
snow and rocks behind keep forcing the 
other sections down and piling them up 
until, when the last of the avalanche ar¬ 
rives, this great moraine is covered with 
snow and rocks and timber from end to 
end, from side to side, 50 to 100 feet deep; 
a perfect mountain which has come down 
from the top of the mountain. 

I wish I could describe the noise 
these snow slides make. Did you ever 
go into an old fashioned grist mill and 
hear the stones revolving on each other? 
If so, multiply the volume of sound you 
heard there by 10,000. Did you ever stand 
beneath a high bridge and let a freight 
train pass over your head? If so, multiply 
the effect of that by 10,000 and you may 
possibly realize the terrible uproar that 
comes from one of these snow slides. 
It is the most appalling, the most heart¬ 
rending, and the most nerve, destroying of 
anything I have ever listened to. If there 
was nothing but snow moving it would 
make little noise; but there are perhaps 
thousands of tons of granite mixed with 
the snow, in blocks varying from the size 
of your head up to that of a box car. 
Then, in among these, are a greater or less 
number of logs and brush, being broken 
into all sorts of shapes, and some of them 
being ground into splinters. 

We camped within 100 yards of one of 
these great terminal moraines. We went 
in before the regular spring slide had come 
down. In reaching our camp we crossed 
this vast deposit of broken granite and old 
logs. The mass is perhaps 200 yards wide 
and 50 to 100 feet deep. The trail leads 
across this field and winds hither and 
thither in order that safe footing may be 
found for man and beast. How long it has 
taken to form this deposit no one knows, 
but probablv thousands of years. 

We pitched our tent in a forest of great 
cedars, about 100 yards from the North 
edge of the moraine, partly in order that 
we might have a good view of the great 
slide when it should come.. We watched 
for it day and night. Finally, after we 
had been in camp about 2 weeks, and when 




8. THE BIG SLIDE 2 MILES ABOVE OUR CAMP, ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE CANYON. 
Note the 2 stvunps to the extreme left of the picture. 
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seated at dinner one night, we heard an 
ominous rumble from the top of the moun> 
tain. 

‘‘There she comes !’* said one of the boys. 

We forgot our appetites in an instant 
and rushed out of the tent. By that time 
the roar, the grinding, the crashing were 
tremendous. The earth trembled under 
our feet and the branches of the trees 
about us vibrated from the air cur¬ 
rents set in motion by the great slide. We 
could not see from our camp ground the 
high precipice over which we knew the 
slide must plunge, and had not time to 
reach a point whence it could be seen; 
but as we stood there, looking in the direc¬ 
tion of the fall, we saw great clouds of mist 
and snow rising through the tree tops. 

“There she goes over the precipice,” said 
Wright, and as the rocks landed again on 
the cragged walls of the gulch at the foot 
of the cliff the earth vibrated still more vio¬ 
lently. 

A moment later the vast wall of snow 
and ice swept in sight, within 200 yards of 
us. It was like a tidal wave on the ocean. 
It came in an almost perpendicular wall, 
20 or 30 feet high, with the loose snow 
curling and foaming over the front of it. 
This huge white mass moved slowly, ma¬ 
jestically, terrifically forward until its front 
fell on the immediate bank of the creek. 
Then the rest slowed up and began to 
spread out. It took several minutes for 
the last of the moving mountain to get out 
of the gulch and spread out over the table¬ 
land. Occasionally one section, or one line 
of the snow, having a greater pressure be¬ 
hind it than another portion, would cut a 
channel straight through the body that 
was moving more slowly, and would be 
forced to the front, leaving perpendicular 
walls on both sides of the cut, polished 
smooth and clean, to a height of 10 or 20 
feet. 

When the snow finally ceased to move it 
was spread from one side to the other of 
the terminal moraine, from the big timber 
on one side to that on the other side. The 
sight was enough to paralyze a man. We 
stood speechless in awe of it. We were 
all thinking of the same thing. That was, 
what a puny, insignificant creature man is 
when compared with the great forces of 
nature. If the New York post office build¬ 
ing had stood on that moraine when the 
slide came down it would have been swept 
into the creek just as you would sweep 
away with your hand a house built of 
cards. If the Brooklyn bridge had been 
stretched across the right of way of that 
slide it would have gone down into the 
creek as easily as the housewife sweeps 
down a cobweb with her broom. 

If there is anything on this earth that 
fgiU jtakp ^hp (conceit out of a man in 20 


seconds it is to stand on the right of way 
of one of these snow slides and see the 
slide coming. 

A few days after this incident I climbed 
half way up the South wall of the canyon 
to watch a certain feeding ground for 
bear, I had been there perhaps an hour 
when I heard a crash and a roar from the 
top of the opposite mountain. I looked 
across and saw another immense slide iust 
starting from the basin of snow which lay 
ensconced against the very top crag of the 
mountain. This basin covers perhaps 20 
acres and a gulch leads out from the lower 
side by it. The snow which had been softened 
by the warm sun was juust leavincr the ba¬ 
sin and starting on its headlong journey to 
the bottom of the canyon. It gathered 
force as it went. It gathered rocks, it 
gathered trees. The rocks were'forced and 
ground against the walls of the gulch. 
Trees were tossed hither and thither by the 
changing currents of snow as a man would 
toss straws with a pitchfork. This gulch, 
like the other, winds about more or less 
in its course, and one of the most interest¬ 
ing phases of the exhibition was to see the 
slide checked when it came to an abrupt 
turn in the gulch; but in each case the 
pressure behind would be rapidly increased 
until the front of the column of snow 
would break loose and move on. 

I watched this great convulsion of nature 
perhaps 3 or 4 minutes. In that time 
the slide traveled, I should say, nearly a 
mile, when it emerged from its narrow 
confines and spread out over the moraine. 
It split in the middle and 2 great columns 
of snow went boiling and surging down 
the oppcjlite sides of the rock pile as if 
running a race to the creek below. These 
2 wings finally reached their destination 
about the same time. Each was lOO to 150 
feet in width at its terminus and about 500 
to 600 feet long. The 2 wings were at 
least 300 feet apart at their lower ends 
and the snow was anywhere from 20 to 30 
feet deep all through these 2 great columns.. 

The snow in this slide was cleaner than 
in any of the others we saw during the 
month we were there. It came from the 
mountain top to its field at the edge of the 
forest as nure and white as the day it left 
the heavens. I walked over these great 
masses several times during the next 
few days, and when the sun shone the 
whiteness and the brilliancy were sim¬ 
ply painful. One could not endure it 
more than a few minutes without smoked 
glasses. There were many weird and fan¬ 
tastic images formed in these blocks of 
snow. There were single snowballs 10 
to 20 feet in diameter. One, I re¬ 
member, about 6 feet in diameter and 
about 10 feet high, rolled clear away from 
the main mass of snow and stood on its 




4 . THE SAME 2 STUMPS SHOWN IN THE LEFT OP CUT NO. 8. 

We estimated the snow to be 50 feet deep at the point where the camera stood when this xjicttxre was 
made. It will readily be seen by comparing the height of the stumps with that of the men that the 
taller stump is at least 20 feet high. The snow must have extended 20 feet above the point where these 
trees broke in order to wreck them. It is therefore safe to conclude that a body of snow qo to joo f^ct 
deep came down this gulch when these trees were broken off. 
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6. WHERE THE SLIDE CUT THROUGH THE FOREST. 

The lane cut through the standing timber by this slide is about 150 feet wide, and the side lines are as 
straight as a corps of woodchoppers could have cut them, if the work had been done under the direction 
of an engineer. The length of this lane is nearly ^ of a mile. The trees average 12 to 24 inches in 
diameter, and the trunks are piled along the bank of the creek below. A few will be seen in the fore< 
ground partially covered with earth and rocks. 
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crid among the granite boulders. One 
could easily fancy among these various 
formations images of people, of wild ani¬ 
mals, of locomotives, of bogy men and 
other weird and mysterious forms. 

On still another day, when waiting on 
my favorite slide for a grizzly to come 
to lunch, I heard a roar from the moun¬ 
tain top back of me. I rushed out from 
my bed of boughs to locate the slide, and, 
to my horror, saw it coming down 
the gulch on the bank of which I stood. I 
caught up my rifle and started to run, but 
then I realized that the only safer place 
than that on which I stood was immedi¬ 
ately to the South of me and up an al¬ 
most perpendicular bank. This was cov¬ 
ered with alders, mountain maples, wild 
cherry and other underbrush which had 
been mashed down time and again by the 
moving snows, and which was tangled and 
interlaced to such a degree that a man 
could not travel more than half a mile an 
houjv through it if he did his best. By the 
time r^realized this the gulch behind me 
was full of the moving mass of snow, ice 
and rocks, and the roar which it gave 
forth was of the pme appalling nature I 
have already mentioned. The moving col¬ 
umn was piled 20 feet high within 30 
feet of where I stood. I said to my¬ 
self, there is no use trying to escape. 


The slide will probably not spread out any 
more, and 1 may as well make its acquaint¬ 
ance at short range while I can. 

1 stood my ground, and within 3 min¬ 
utes of the time the first alarm came the 
column had stopped moving and I was 
safe. I have been face to face with death 
several times, but I was never worse 
shaken with fright and terror than in those 
few seconds. Yet I was happy, for I had 
been next to a great snow slide while it 
was in motion. It is one of the events of 
my life that I shall never forget. 

Of course these slides are dangerous, 
not only to people, but to wild animals. 
Still, if a man will exercise proper care, 
he need never be caught in one. The trou¬ 
ble is that miners, hunters and oackers 
who associate with slides all through the 
spring and summer, grow careless and 
occasionally a man or a party of men is 
caught in a slide and buried alive. 

While we were camped in this canyon a 
snow slide came down in another part of 
the Selkirk range that caught a pack out¬ 
fit of 2 men and 16 horses. One of the 
men escaped, but the other man and all the 
horses were buried under 50 feet of snow 
and debris,. 

A few days later another slide, near 
Nelson, caught 4 men and 20 mules. One 
of the men and all the mules were killed. 
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The other 3 men, after being tossed hither 
and thither, finally escaped with their lives, 
but all were badly cut, torn and bruised. 

Some people are killed every spring, but 
this is usually the result of carelessness on 
their part. Familiarity with danger breeds 
carelessness on the part of all men. Pack 
trails cross the paths of the slides. Men 
go over these trails every day in spring 
and summer. A man may pass over them 
a hundred times and not be caught; so 
he grows careless. He keeps on going, 
even after he knows the slide is due to 
come down. Finally it comes, just when 
some pack outfit or some prospector is at 
that point in the trail, and his friends do 
not see him again for probably 2 or 3 
months. Every Western man knows it is 
useless to search for a dead man in one 
of these great moraines.. You must simply 
wait for the snow to melt and uncover 
the body. The friends of the unfortunate 
watch the gradually melting mass every 
day for weeks. Finally they find a hand 
or a foot or a head exposed in an edge 
of the snow mountain and the body is 
rescued; but there is no danger of being 
caught in a slide if people are careful. 

I made a large number of photographs of 
the avalanches and of the effect of them, 
some of which are reproduced here, but I 
have not space for more than a small per¬ 


centage of them. I have had a series of 
lantern slides made from the, best’of these 
pictures, showing the awful work of these 
great phenomena, and, shall take pleasure 
in showing them to , such of my friends 
as care to see them. 

It is impossible to get into a photograph 
10 per cent of the grandeur or the feeling 
one experiences in playing snow slide in 
the Selkirks. In the first place, you can¬ 
not possibly portray in a photograph the 
frightful pitch of the mountains. You must 
tip your camera back to enable the lens to 
look up the mountain. Thus you get an 
effect almost like that produced by setting 
the camera level on the ground and hav¬ 
ing it look off over a flat prairie or a 
long stretch of level road. In nearly all 
the views reproduced with this article the 
observer is looking up mountains that are 
so steep a goat would have great difficulty 
in climbing them. In some places you are 
looking up perpendicular walls, where the 
snow slides drop straight down 100 to 500 
feet; but, as I have said, the camera had 
to be tipped back to get the view, and that 
takes off the chill. Furthermore, these 
granite walls are usually 14 of sl mile to a 
mile away from the point of view, so they 
dwindle into miniature proportions when 
viewed through the ground glass. In or¬ 
der to get anything like a correct impres- 



7 . ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DEBRIS BROUGHT DOWN BY THE SLIDE SHOWN 

IN CUT NO. 5 . 










8. SECTIONAL VIEW OF SNOW. ICE AND ROCKS WHICH CAME DOWN NEAR OUR CAMP. 

The outer portion of this moving mass of snow was obstructed by the adjacent timber. The inner 
body was forced on down, the dividing line being cut as clean as if with a great knife. The perpen¬ 
dicular wall shown in the left of the picture was at least ao feet high and almost as smooth as a sheet 
of glass. This snow was badly discolored from the earth which was ground up with it 



9 . A SECTION OF THE SLIDE WHICH CAME DOWN AT THE MARMOT DEN 1 MILE ABOVE 

OUR CAMP. 

This moraine covered about 4 acres of ground to a depth of ao to 50 feet. The snow was not coo* 
taminated in the least by contact with the earth on its way down, but was deposited in the bottom o£ 
the canyon as pure and white as when it left the clouds. 
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10 . A CEDAR LOG DRIVEN THROUGH A STANDING TREE. BY A SNOW SLIDE. 

The log was about 18 inches in diameter and the standing tree about 6 feet in diameter at the ground. 
This occurred several years ago, and the ground, which was probably swept clean of vegetation at the 
time, is now covered with underbrush. 


sion of the declivity of these canyon walls 
you must give your imagination full sway 
when looking at the pictures. 

It is worth a trip across the continent 
any day to see one of these slides come 
down, and I predict that in future many 
people will make a practice of going 
to the Canadian Rockies in April or 
May and camping where they can see 
some of these things. There are numerous 
points where such sights may be seen 


almost any day, from the first of April 
to the middle of May. At certain points 
you may command a view of lo or 
15 of these great slides, and in such case 
you would not have to wait long to see one 
of them start. Any man or woman who is 
fond of the great or the erand in nature 
will say as I said when I saw the first slide 
come down. “This is worth all the time 
and all the money it has cost me to cross 
the continent.” 


THANKSGIVING. 


N. D. E. 

*Way down East the punkin pies There’s turkeys sizzlin’ in the pans, 

Are waitin’ for Thanksgivin’; There’s doughnuts in the larder; 

The chestnuts and the butternuts, There s blushin’ apples and mince pies, 

Oh! that’s the kind of livin’! And cider gittin’ harder. 

We’ll nothin’ say of chicken pie^ 

A-steamin’ for Thanksgivin’, 

And ev’ry sort of garden sass; 

Oh! thaf’s the kjnd of livin’ I 
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UNDER ARCTIC SKIES. 


U L. BALES. 


In the spring of 1900 I made the trip 
from Seattle to Nome, carrying a special 
mail. After passing through 3 successive 
disasters at sea, I finally reached the main¬ 
land at Iliamna bay, 150 miles Northwest 
of Kadiak island. May gth, I was then 
40 days behind time. It was too late for 
dog sleighing and too early for boating 
along the route I had proposed taking. 
Therefore I struck across the Alaskan pe¬ 
ninsula, coming out at Kogt^iung, Bristol 
bay, on Bering sea. 

Iliamna lake is 90 miles long and 35 
miles wide. Its water is clear and trans¬ 
parent, The Eastern shore is fairly well 
timbered. This lake contains fresh water 
seals. In size they are between the hair 
seal and the sea lion, and they have a pecu¬ 
liar whitish mark on the back. They can 
be taken only in winter, when they come 
out on the ice. I left an order with the 
Iliamna chief for 2 skins and skeletons to 
be sent to the coast. There is also in this 
lake a peculiar fish having a bill like a 
duck’s. It looks much like the pickerel of 
the ^st. 

There are at least 100 islands of all sizes 
in the Eastern half of the lake, but only 
3 small ones in the Western part. Several 
varieties of gulls nest on the islands and 
eggs are plentiful in May and June. Near 
the lake I found a deposit of fine black 
sand. There is a lot of quartz near, but 
men who claim to know say it is micaceous 
quartz and worthless. At one place the 
beach is strewn with bits of petrified bark 
of the soft pine. I also found many kinds 
of petrified wood. 

Willow grouse are numerous. There are 
a few snowshoe rabbits, many marmots, 
and a few ducks and geese. On the bars 
of the river, which is the outlet of Iliamna 
lake, many water fowl were seen. 

In traveled in a kayak, a skin boat used 
by the natives. Skillfully handled, it will 
outlive a ship in a storm. I saw a few 
bears, but little other game. 

The day I arrived at Koggiung the na¬ 
tives were having a beluga hunt. The 
beluga, or white whale, attains a length 
of 40 to 50 feet. They go in schools, and 
when feeding they come to the surface 
every 10 minutes to blow. Before hunting 
them the natives paint their kayaks, oars, 
wooden helmets and other gear white. 
Soon after a school is sighted every able 
bodied man owning a kayak is on the bay. 
When a whale rises the nearest hunter 
gives a signal and follows it, while the 


others scatter in different directions. 
Sometimes the whales become frightened 
and run up high and dry on the mud fiats. 
Twenty-five were killed the day 1 was 
there. Their skins are used for kayaks and 
muk-luk soles; their oil is an article of 
trade. 

From Bering sea I went inland 150 miles 
at 2 different places; going up a river, 
making a portage to the headwaters of 
another, and down to the sea again. In 
that way I cut off capes Constantine and 
Newenham. 

While coming down those rivers many 
were the mutual surprises as I came silently 
on foxes and other animals at «4)lay or 
feeding. One family of 6 fox pups and 
their dam I especially remember. The 
pups were half grown and as playful as 
kittens I was within a few yards when a 
pup scented me and ran into the brush. 
The mother sat staring at me until I pur¬ 
posely moved. Then she gave 2 short, 
howling barks, and in an instant all were 
in cover. In the same way I surprised a 
lynx. He showed no fear, although I 
was within 20 feet of him. I .spoke to 
him and even struck the water with my 
paddle without causing him to flee. He 
merely held his head low, and every few 
seconds would drop it a little and wink 
both eyes. He kept that up until my ap¬ 
proach fairly drove him into the brush. 

In the 1,500 mile trip I saw a few fish- 
hawks, Siwash robins, magpies, and great 
numbers of violet, green, and barn swal¬ 
lows at every cliff. Along the coast and 
within the range of tide water, all the 
water fowl in creation appeared to breed. 
Even on the fresh water lakes in the tun¬ 
dra, hundreds of miles from the sea, they 
fairly swarmed. 

The common rabbit is exceedingly 
abundant along the Kuskokwim river, from 
Bethel up. Willow grouse are numerous, 
and great numbers are snared by the na¬ 
tives. There is a run of some kind of fish 
every month in the year. The river is 
about the size of the lower Ohio, and is 
navigable 600 miles. So far there has 
never been a steamboat on it. It offers 
great opportunities for fishing stations and 
trading ports, and the region through 
which it flows is undoubtedly rich in 
minerals. 

There is a large native population, per¬ 
fectly peaceable and self supporting. I 
made the trip without fire arms of any kind 
and was everywhere well received. 



THE PISTOL FROM A WESTERN STANDPOINT. 


DR. E. F. CONYNGHAM. 


The desire to carry missile weapons 
seems almost universal, and this desire 
has had attached to it the specifications, 
portability, compactness and the production 



of a lethal effect, this to be obtained 
quickly. With these was joined a fifth, 
that the weapon could be fired more than 
once in as short a time as possible. On ac¬ 
count of these various desires we see on 
the old-time, single shot, muzzle loading 
pistol, a dagger, or 3-edged bayonet, folding 
alongside the barrel. That, however, was 
a clumsy contrivance. It was succeeded 
by the double barrel, and that by other 
plans, until from a flintlock weighing 3 to 
4 pounds and firing one shot we have ar¬ 
rived at a weapon weighing about 
pounds, shooting 8 or more times, and ac¬ 
curate at 200 yards. 

The first pistol I ever used was a flint¬ 
lock dueling pistol.. The butt was shaped 
something like a saw handle, and came 
down almost at right angles to the axis of 
the barrel. The square end that projected 
below the little finger was covered with 
a large silver plate with the family crest 
engraved on it. The sides of the butt 
were nicely checkered; the back and under¬ 
part were not. In front of the trigger was 
a screw whereby the pull could be regu¬ 
lated. The wood of the stock extended 
within a short distance of the muzzle and 
had 3 silver headed push pins that extended 
clear through to hold the barrel in place. 
There was no groove for a ramrod. The 
barrel was made of what we to-day would 
call London twist, and it was slightly 
grooved The case contained another pis¬ 
tol exactly the same, a cleaning rod, ram¬ 
rod, vent pick, loading mallet, bullet mould, 

{ space for bullets, 16 to the pound, pow¬ 
der horn, space for sand paper for smooth¬ 
ing bullets, and a copper bottle for holding 
oil. The whole outfit was made by a gun¬ 
smith on Dame street, Dublin, Ireland, and 
the pistols were beautiful weapons. I never 
saw modern arms that came up to them in 
finish. Harkom, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
has a pair of gold and enamel, once the 
property of some Highland chief, valued at 
80 guineas, over $400 of our money. They 
are truly Scotch. No wood enters into 
their construction. They were worn at 
the coronation of George IV. I regard 
them as the handsomest pistols in existence. 

Between my first and last pistol I haye 
owned many, of all makes, calibers and de¬ 
scriptions, with all sorts of shapes and 
weights of bullets. My advice to anyone 
thinking of buying a pistol is the same 
Punch gave about matrimony, “Don’t;” but 
if you must “pack a gun” buy a cannon and 
carry it in a scabbard, like a man, not a 
small thing concealed in your pocket, like 
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THE DROP. 
Figure 8. 


a sneaking coward. Should you be com¬ 
pelled to use a pistol the biggest will be 
none too big, and its appearance alone 
may possess such moral suasion that you 
will not have to use it. 

In wearing a pistol learn to carry it in 
exactly one place. Have the scabbard riv¬ 
eted to your belt just where you want it; 
or wear 2 rifle cartridges, one on each side 
of the scabbard, and then wear the belt 
buckle exactly as you wish. Do not have 
the belt on the waist, but just below the 
tops of the hip bones. Put your gun in 
the scabbard and be sure the notch in the 
leather coincides with the trigger guard. 
If not, cut it out so the forefinger will 
easily drop on the trigger, for it is by this 
the weapon is drawn. I do not mean a 
double action, under any consideration; 
they are not sufficiently safe for a belt. Re¬ 
move with a file the roughness on the top 
of the hammer and then smooth with 
emery. 

Put on your gun unloaded. Holding 
your hand open, thrust your forefinger 
through the trigger guard (Figure i), pull 


upward and forward until the gun is opi^ 
site the face, throw the thumb across (Fig¬ 
ure 2), and give the barrel a quick flirt 
downward, at the same time pushing the 
arm forward. The pistol is then cocked 
and in position for firing (Figure 3). If 
your hands are soft and the roughness is 
not taken off the hammer, you will have a 
sore thumb after doing this 12 or 15 times. 
Hold the arm well out from the body, al¬ 
most but not quite straight. With an angle 
in the elbow the arm trembles. Grip the 
butt well up toward the hammer, incline the 
head slightly toward the pistol, and as your 
eye gets the sights in alignment with the 
object make a steady pressure with the 
forefinger until the hammer falls Should 
you have a cartridge in, let the recoil carry 
the barrel up, throw your thumb as before 
and repeat the former motions. By do¬ 
ing this you make the gun work almost au¬ 
tomatically. 

There is a system whereby you may dis¬ 
charge a single action more rapidly than a 
double and with more accuracy. It is 
termed “fanning.” Bring the pistol up to 
the waist line, or a little higher, holding the 
whole arm and hand rigid (Figure 4). 
With the other hand open strike the ham¬ 
mer briskly at the same time the forefinger 
of the right hand holds back the trigger; 
or it can be tied back. Better still, when 
you are accustomed to using it that way, 
take the trigger out. For using either sys¬ 
tem described a trigger is not neces¬ 
sary, but for target shooting it must be 
used. 

Never give your revolver into any per¬ 
son’s hands, loaded or unloaded. 
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Do not carry it on the safety notch. Put 
the hammer between the cartridges or else 
on an empty chamber,. 

Do not let your pistol go 24 hours with¬ 
out cleaning, after using. 

Do not practice the motions with it 
loaded. 

Do not use factory ammunition. Buy 
the best shells and powder you can and 
load them yourself, starting with a S-grain 
powder charge. The Ideal tools are satis¬ 
factory. 

Do not shoot at a fixed target. Get 
something moving. A tin can supported 
by a string is good; or shoot at something 
from a buggy or horseback and mark in 
your mind's eye where the ball strikes. 

Do not be discouraged. Keep prac¬ 
tising. 

Do not get a pistol that carries a bottle¬ 
neck shell. They are not good to reload 
with small charges. 

Do not buy a gun with a longer barrel 
than 554 inches. They can not be quickly 
drawn. 

Do not buy a cheap weapon; get the best 
money can buy. Any is an expensive lux¬ 
ury. 

Do not get a nickel plated abomination. 

Do not drink intoxicants and pack a 
gun. They make a bad combination. 


THE HUNTER^S REGRET. 


KENSETT 

The woods were drear, ‘twas a dismal day 

'Neath a lowering sky of leaden gray. 

Like the sea's wild sound, the pine trees* 
moan 

Filled my ears, as I trod the woods alone. 

I had traced their tracks with eager stride 

O’er bog and mead and mountain side. 

Till at last, outlined 'gainst the virgin 
snow. 

On the streamlet's brink stood the buck 
and doe^ 


ROSSITER. 

I aimed, I fired, and the buck lay dead. 
Pierced deep by the hunter’s cruel lead! 
The doe fled off in the woods alone. 

To bleat all night 'mid the pine trees' moan. 

Yes, I had won; I had won the chase; 

Yet I turned aside with a saddened face. 
When I saw the look in those mild, brown 
eyes, 

My heart grew dull as the lurid skies. 


I trod along down the old tote-road, 

On my way to camp, with my heavy load; 
But the load on my heart will longer live; 
I had quenched the life I could never give. 



A GALPIN HILL RABBIT. 


G. R. 

“When a cottontail rabbit can furnish 
a man 3 hunts it is certainly a rubber rab¬ 
bit, isn’t it?” said old Si Van Netten to 
the crowd in the gun store. 

“That depends on what kind of a man 
is after the rabbit, doesn’t it. Si?” asked 
one of the boys. 

“Well, I don’t know as it is that, so 
much; sometimes it seems just luck. I’ll 
tell you how it was. I was walking along 
near Auburn, N. Y., one day last fall. The 
season had hardly begun, but there was a 
hint of red and yellow in the leaves and a 
suggestion of haze in the air that made 
one think of gutipowdcr and game. 

“I was on the ridge partly for exercise 
and partly to see if any cottontail had es¬ 
caped the bag and ferret hunters who al¬ 
ways infest the vicinity of towns. I had 
an old gun with me, not a flintlock, but 
still not an ejector. Best of all I had 2 
hounds that could run a rabbit and loved 
to do it. It was late in the afternoon. 
The woods and underbrush wore their 
pleasantest smile and it was a privilege to 
be afield even if nothing in the shape of 
game turned up. There was the sweetest 
of odors in the air, and the sky was a dome 
of clearest azure, whether one looked to 
the North, where the smoke rose lazily 
from Auburn chimneys, or Southerly, to¬ 
ward the glassy lake. Little cedars were 
trying to live on sand and air and be 
somebodies in the tree w^orld, and old 
apple trees in a hollow were bending be¬ 
neath their load of sour and nubby 
fruit. 

“While I was looking about, the hounds 
had been busy. Before long a note of 
warning from them gave me something 
else to think of, and I looked at the caps 
on the gun to see if they were all right and 
in place. The warning note was quickly 
followed by another, and I hurried to the 
edge of a path that I thought bunny would 
be likely to cross, because others in days 
gone by had crossed there. The hounds, 
in full cry, swept through a portion of the 
cover, out into the open and up the hill¬ 
side through the woods to the top of the 
ridge. Then I knew the rabbit must be 
near me and that if he turned to the East 
he must follow the path near which I 


PECK. 

stood. Sure enough, the hounds turned 

my way, and about 3 rods ahead of them 
I spied bunny loping leisurely along as 
if in no fear of the dogs. As I 

raised the gun he saw me and fairly 

cleaved the air in a break for safety. The 

charge of shot damaged the golden rod be¬ 
hind him and the longeared hermit of 
Wintergreen hill was lost to view in the 
cover. When the dogs came up and asked 
for a look at the quarry I was compelled 
to confess my poor markmanship, and so 
in disgust all 3 of us left the hill for 
home. As I trudged to the road I thought 
a live rabbit had more interest for me than 
a dead one after all, and 1 was happy in 
the expectation of at least another day’s 
pleasure on the hill. 

"It is a mighty smart cottontail that can 
get away from you Mr. Van Netten,” said 
Nance Cantelle, as he moved a little near¬ 
er the fire. The remark was not lost, and 
the gleam of pride that came into old 
Si’s eyes showed his appreciation of the 
compliment. 

“I went up there again a few days later,” 
he continued, “and hunted all around Win¬ 
tergreen hill, and as far to the West as Gal- 
pin hill. There the dogs routed out a festive 
young buck rabbit and chased him 
around the lot and back ag^ain. I could 
see the whole run, and it was worth seeing 
and hearing, too. When, at last. Brer 
Rabbit holed up, he was safe from me. and 
the game was over. 

“It was about a week later when I again 
visited my happy hunting ground. Think¬ 
ing I knew just where to look for bunny 1 
went to Galpin hill; but as the dogs could 
not start our old friend we proceeded to¬ 
ward Wintergreen and there jumped him in 
cover on the hillside. That time he was 
taken by surprise, to judge from the music 
of the hounds, for both bayed from the 
first and both at the same time. It was a 
hot and merry chase, until I saw bunny and 
put an end to the whole business with oue 
barrel. I was sorry almost as soon as I 
had pulled the trigger. When he was dead 
the place seemed desolate. Nothing is 
there now that is attractive except the 
view and the little stunted cedars among 
which rabbits used to rum" 


Love never laughs at goldsmiths.—Ex¬ 
change. 
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A GIRL AND A REVOLVER. 


JACK : 

Miss Creedmoor is the daintiest bit of 
womankind that ever drew trigger. Tommy 
is a disreputable specimen of the f^enus 
small boy. One Sunday morning Miss 
Creedmoor, Tommy, the revolver, the 
camera and I all started for the shore of 



HER FIRST bull’s EYE. 


Newark bay. Miss Creedmoor is a born 
shot; that is, she has natural sense of di¬ 
rection and is capable of becoming a cham¬ 
pion some day, Chevalier Ira Paine used to 
say one had to have a little of the devil in 
him to win with the pistol. The Chevalier 
was right to a certain extent, but Miss 
Creedmoor has a quality that is every bit 
as useful as deviltry; a cool, placid tem¬ 
perament. She is not disturbed if she 
misses the whole target, nor does she show 
the least elation on making a bullseye. 
As she has also perfect eyesight, steady 
nerves and good physique, she needs only 
practice to become a great shot. 

Up to the Sunday morning mentioned 
Miss Creedmoor had not fired over 35 shots 
in her life. I had previously given her one 
lesson in the handling of a revolver. The 
weapon, a 44 Russian, single action, was 
made especially for target shooting, with 
light trigger pull, 6^4 inch barrel and Paine 
sights. The ammunition was the usual 
gallery load for the 44 Russian, 7 grains of 
ffffg. powder and a round bullet. This load 
gives practically no recoil in a heavy 2^4 
pound revolver. The grip of this revolver 
is unfortunately much too large for Miss 
Creedmoor’s hand. She is scarcely able to 


secure a comfortable hold. That must be 
taken into consideration in judging her 
work. 

On arriving at the shore we set up the 
target against a high bank of earth, a per¬ 
fect natural butt. I then hauled out the 
shooting paraphernalia, loaded the revolver, 
and gave Miss Creedmoor her instructions: 
Stand in an easy position, right foot point¬ 
ing at or a trifle to the left of the target, 
feet turned out naturally, heels not over 8 
inches apart, left hand resting on the hip 
or hanging as desired. Grip the revolver 
in the right hand, rest the right elbow 
against the body, point the revolver a trifle 
upward and to the right, and cant it about 
45 degrees to the right; loosen the grip, 
throw the thumb well over the cocking 
piece of the hammer, keep the forefinger 
extended and let it slip through the guard 
as far as convenient, but do not let it rest 
on the trigger. Cock the revolver and shift 
the hand back to the proper grip. On the 
model of revolver which we were using 
the perfect grip is obtainable; that is, in my 
opinion. The portion of the hand between 
ttie thumb and forefinger should just touch 
the thumbpiece of the hammer and the 
thumb should be fully extended beside 
the hammer, of course on the left 
side, and in line with the barrel. 



10 SHOTS AT 15 YARDS BY MISS CREEDMOOR. 
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Grip lightly, almost loosely, the hand 
rather supporting than holding the re¬ 
volver. Keep the arm perfectly straight 
and bring the revolver slowly up to 
the target. Try to get the top of the front 
sight level with the too of the U in the 
rear sight and just touching the bottom of 
the bull. Pull the trigger by a gradual 
squeeze of the whole hand. While cocking 
the pistol take several deep breaths and* 
take a deep one while bringing it up; then 
do not breathe again until the shot is fired. 

Miss Creedmoor did all this as if she had 
been at it all her life. If you let beginners 
have their own way they usually wave the 
revolver around their heads, cock it with 
a snap, flourish it some more, finally point 
it somewhere toward the target and let ga 
The bullet goes anywhere except within 45 
degrees on either side of the target, unless, 


perhaps, the novice keeps too much pressure 
on the trigger during the preliminaries and 
fires up in the air. Miss Creedmoor’s first 
6 shots were thrown around a 2-foot circle. 
After that she steadied down and made the 
most remarkable lo-shot group I have ever 
seen, all things considered. Bear in mind 
that when she commenced this group she 
had only fired 35 shots in her life, and that 
the grip of the pistol was absurdly large 
for her hand. Needless to say I was de¬ 
lighted with her work. 

We took about 19 photos, all of which 
turned out to be silhouettes, and then 
cleaned the pistol. Miss Creedmoor insist¬ 
ed on cleaning the cylinder while I was 
wiping the barrel. She did it well, too. I 
was surprised. A woman generally cleans a 
gun with about as much gumption as she 
sticks a fish-hook through a worm. 


THAT PESKY POLE, 

A. L. VERM ILYA. 


Let US go and snatch that old North Pole 
bald headed. 

Let us bring it home, and stop the bloom¬ 
ing show; 

It’s a nuisance and a menace to the nation 

While it sticks there in a bank of Arctic 
snow. 

It has dodged around and cheated us too 
often. 

Now we’ll go and fetch the wily thing 
away; 

We will set it up in town, 

Paint it blue, or green, or brown, 

Nail it to the earth and never let it 
stray. 

For that skittish Pole has been a lot of 
bother, 

And we’ve had to rescue someone every 
year 

Who had gone to rescue someone gone to 
rescue 

Someone else who’d journeyed to that 
region drear; 

So we’ll pull it up, and try to stop excur¬ 
sions 

To that country of eternal snow and 
gloom; 

For it’s not a pleasant land. 

Where there is no German band. 

And the sweet magnolias hardly ever 
bloom. 


On its top we’ll find the bear and dodo sit¬ 
ting, 

But we’ll pull the pesky thing up by the 
roots; 

Then we’ll have no stubborn pilgrims up 
there trying 

How to live all winter on a pair of boots. 

This will throw exploring fellows out of 
business, 

And for them we shed a large and salty 
tear; 

But although they like to roam, 
They’ll be better off at home 

Than up North among the icebergs cold 
and drear. 


But most like they’ll find excuse for ex¬ 
ploration 

After we have brought away that artful 
Pole; 

They will want to see just where the thing 
was growing, 

And will go and search around to find 
the hole. 

They will try a shorter cut to Indo-China. 

If they possibly can squeeze or wiggle 
through; 

And with reindeer, dog or goat, 
Bij; balloon, or tin-clad boat. 

They will still go hunting round for 
something new. 



TRAPPING THE MINK. 

J. A. NEWTON. 


In some respects the capture of mink 
affords the trapper the greatest possible 
satisfaction. Under proper conditions the 
animal is not difl^cult to catch; his skin 
brings double the price paid for a large 
prime coon, and because of the small size 
of the mink the pelt is much easier to re¬ 
move and stretch. 

No matter what his pretensions, each 
trapper of any note has his specialty, in that 
he is most adept in trapping one peculiar 
kind of animal. One may be an expert 
in catching muskrats and a bungling 
mink trapper. The methods I use I have 
learned from specialists, and have thor¬ 
oughly tested. At first 1 tried digging out 
the secrets of successful mink catching 
alone, except that I patterned to some ex¬ 
tent after the work of ordinary trappers. 

Mink may be taken successfully with 
bait only late in the fall, while water is 
yet open, and after it has grown so 
cold as to limit the supply of their natural 
food, such as moles, mice, frogs, fish, 
crawfish, etc. No other bait is so effectual 
as muskrat meat. Place the trap next to 
the shore. If it be behind a rick or drift¬ 
wood, an overturned root, or under an ele¬ 
vated log or overhanging bank, so much 
the better. Set it half an inch under water, 
and place 2 or 3 water soaked leaves 
carelessly over it, weighting them down 
with a pinch of mud to hold them in place. 
The trap should always be set where water 
grows deep rather abruptly, so that an 
animal may drown when caught. When 
the trap has been set and staked full length 
of chain in deepest water, a portion of 
muskrat flesh is posted on a stick over 
deep water, a foot from the trap. Choose 
a stick having a prong near the top to keep 
the bait from sliding down. If the mink 
attempts to reach the bait without swim¬ 
ming, which he usually does, he is generally 
caught while treading in the water’s edge. 

Sometimes certain mink avoid posted 
baits. Especially is this the case with 
those that have been nipped by traps. 
This fear of posted baits is often noticed 
in the small female mink found living on 
the smallest brooks. For such animals, in¬ 
stead of posting the bait I pin it down to 
the bank with a pronged skewer and use 
only a small quantity of bait, say a single 
muskrat leg. This is infallible if bait is 
noticed at all. The bait is to be placed but 
a few inches above the trap, which is under 
water as before mentioned. 

In midwinter when all water is frozen 
and mink are running on ice in swamps, 
their travels seemingly aimless, bait is of 


but little use. It freezes hard, has but 
little scent, and is usually refused when 
found. From February ist and in spring, 
bait is worse than useless. The animals are 
neglecting the matters of food then; it is 
the mating season, and bait only serves to 
make them avoid a trap. At this time 
traps must be placed in established run¬ 
ways and covered lightly with snow; the 
chain to be stapled to a bush. If there is 
no snow, or if it should thaw during the 
day and freeze at night, covering with snow 
will not do, as a crust will form prevent¬ 
ing the trap from springing. Under such 
conditions traps must be set under over¬ 
turned roots, using dry dirt for a covering, 
or under logs and brush piles where the 
trails indicate the most travel, and be cov¬ 
ered lightly with material matching the 
surroundings. If under a brush heap 
among leaves, use leaves for cover; if un¬ 
der a decayed log, use dry powdered rotten 
wood. 

In running time every hollow log will 
be inspected and traveled through by mink. 
When setting a trap in a hollow log, use 
dry worm dust for the covering. In all 
cases cover with material to match the 
place of setting. 

The most valuable suggestion I ever re¬ 
ceived came from a French Canadian trap¬ 
per known as “Old Max.” I had been 
obliged each year to see winter begin with 
a number of bait-shy mink still at large in 
my territory. Max volunteered to make a 
trip with rne just before fall trapping ended, 
to let me into the secret of success where 
others failed. As we came to one of the 
creeks I had been trapping and on which 
were still 2 mink I had given up hope of 
catching, Max said: 

“I don't see what you want of bait here. 

I can catch every mink that goes up or 
down this creek.” 

The banks were high in many places and 
were often undermined. Max took one of 
my traps and wading out in the creek, next 
to an undermined bank, bade me follow. 

“Do you see mink tracks in under there?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I have had a trap 
there right along and kept it freshly baited, 
but couldn’t catch them.” 

“That’s the trouble,” said Max, “you 
don’t want any bait for a shy mink; they 
ive your trap a wide berth. I’ll show you 
ow to fool them.” 

Taking the hatchet Max dug down the 
bank where a point came nearest to deep 
water, so as to leave it too steep for a 
mink to climb. 
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“A mink is sure to go under this bank/* 
said Max. “Fve fixed a place where the 
steepness of the bank will crowd him in the 
trap. If you had a bait stuck up he either 
wouldn’t go under or else would swim 
around the whole business. So I dig out 
enough to leave the trap barely under 
water. Now Til put an old leaf or 2 and 
a little mud on the trap and drive the stake 
down until the top is under water.” Max 
set one more trap in a similar place and 
said: 

‘‘Now don’t come here for a week and 
then see what luck you have.” 

I did as directed and when I visited the 
traps each held a drowned mink standing 
on its head in deep water. 

No mink ever lived hut could be caught 
in the way shown by Max. This method 
is known as a “blind set,” and is exceed¬ 
ingly successful. The No. i trap is large 


enough for water sets; but in winter when 
making a dry set it is, with its covering of 
snow or other substance, apt to clog in 
springing, thus throwing out the mink’s 
foot. For that reason the No. trap 
should be used; it will clear itself, and 
takes a hold so high that the mink can not 
escape by foot amputation. 

Mink should not, as a rule, be caught 
in the Middle and Eastern States earlier 
than November 15 nor later than March 
15. In the first case they are still un¬ 
prime and in the latter are badly faded in 
color, and have begun shedding. Soon 
after this the skin turns from its winter 
color of red and white on the flesh side, 
denoting primeness, to black, which is 
caused by the roots of innumerable 
hairs that are apparently pricking 
through, and the fur itself soon becomes 
thin. 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 


If you find it impossible to tell twins 
apart, tell them together.—Scissors. 








ROSS AND THE CINNAMON. 


O. FRODUL. 


Our friend Ross, near Three Rivers, 
thought last year that the bears were too 
familiar with his mountain home, so not 
far from his house he set a No. 6 New- 
house 42-pound bear trap, with a lo-gallon 
honey keg nearly empty in front of it, set¬ 
ting it so the bears could reach the trap 
only from one side. The next day Ross 
visited his trap, but found no bear nor any 
bear sign. Two days later he visited it 
again, and when getting near the trap he 
heard some suspicious noise. Going softly 
to a spot where he could see the trap with¬ 
out showing himself, he saw a 300-pound 
cinnamon bear sniffing and smelling around 
to locate the honey perfume. He finally 
succeeded, and licking his nose and mouth 
with great gusto he went toward the trap 
and honey keg. When he was in front of 
the trap he looked at the spot with great 
distrust. He was evidently suspicious. He 
did not seem to understand why anyone 
should leave an open keg containing sage 
honey in the woods; but the honey was 
there and smelt tempting. He went closer, 
carefully avoiding the trap, as if he knew 
there was something wrong. Finally one 
more step, right beyond the trap, and he 


could reach the honey. He put his head 
into the keg. Surely, it was fine honey; 
not much of it, but it was good, natural 
unadulterated sage honey, of California 
bees. Licking his mouth and his nose, he 
was so satisfied that he forgot the whole 
world, and putting his head again into the 
keg, he sat down right on top of the 42- 
pound No. 6 Newhouse bear tamer. 

With a terrible growl the bear sprang 
high into the air, with the honey keg over 
his head and the big trap fastened to his 
hindquarters. With a loud yell Ross also 
sprang up, forgetting all precautions. How¬ 
ever, none seemed necessary. The bear al¬ 
ready had the top of the keg broken to pieces 
and the body of it was hanging on his neck 
like a large collar. He had also torn him¬ 
self loose from the trap, which was fast¬ 
ened with a chain to a tree, sacrificing a 
valuable part of his hindauarters. He did 
not wait for Ross. Bleeding freelv he dis¬ 
appeared in the brush, and all Ross can 
show for his adventure is the part of him¬ 
self which the bear left as a memory. That 
bear never showed up again. He was 
branded and could be easily recognized 
among thousands. 


A DOG^S STORY. 

LAURENCE MOTT. 


I wondered why my master went a-walking 
every day, 

Down in a certain shady lane, not very far 
away, 

But now I know. He waited there a maid¬ 
en fair to meet. 

And last eve as she tripped along, with 
footsteps light and fleet, 

There came with her a noble dog—a grey¬ 
hound, tall and slim; 

We made friends, and he was so nice I 
grew quite fond of him. 

“Comrade,” the greyhound said, “where is 
your pleasant master bound?” 

“Just here, good friend,” said I; “he comes 
to wait upon this ground 

Your mistress fair and young to meet, I 
am not certain why. 

But think he loves her very much, for I 
have heard him sigh 


When he has failed to meet her. But my 
friend can you tell me, 

Does your fair mistress care for him, or 
does she strive to see 

How many hearts her smiles can break, 
how fill men’s souls with pain. 

By casting their true love aside with cool 
and proud disdain?” 

“Just look!” the greyhound said; the scene 
that met my eyes 

Accorded well, it seemed to me, with June 
and summer skies. 

My master’s arms about the maid, her soft 
cheek on his breast, 

Uoon his face a happy smile; on hers, a 
look of rest. 

“Let’s go,” said I, “it is not meet that e’en 
our eyes should see 

The kisses that these lovers give beneath 
the maple tree.” 
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THE DAY BEFORE HATCHING. 




I send you herewith a picture of a wood¬ 
cock on her nest, which I made the day 
before she hatched. I found the nest 
the 22d of May, photographed it the 23d, 
and the 24th she had hatched and gone. 


I took Arthur Parker and E. C. Becker 
on the 24th, to take another photo, but the 
bird had gone. 

This is the best photo I have seen of 
a woodcock on nest. Have followed the 



OOrrMONT, IMt, ST M. A MOKAH. 


My camera was only 3 feet from her. One 
of the legs was only 8 inches from the 
nest She was so mad you see her bill was 
open. 

I placed my hand on the bird, as I left 
her, and said: 

“Old woody, Fll see you tomorrow.*’ 


woods 30 years and this is the 7th nest 
I have found in all that time. 

Since our new law has gone into effect 
all game birds are increasing in this local¬ 
ity. In fact, some species are now plen¬ 
tiful,. 

Henry A. Morvcr, Worcester, Mass. 


Teacher—^Johnny, can you tell me how 
iron was first discovered? 

Johnny—Yes, sir. 

Teacher—Well, tell the class what your 
information is on that point. 

Johnny—I heard pa say that they smelt 
Four Track News. 
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DUCKING ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


STEVE. 


It was the first week in November, and 
I longed for a hunting trip. While 
wondering where I should go, I received 
an invitation from my old friend Peter 
Sheldon, to visit his home on the Rap¬ 
pahannock. Peter and 1 had hunted 
together many times, having been neighbors 
before I moved to Baltimore. I was will¬ 
ing enough to return to my former home 
for a time and at once began to get ready. 
My Winchester repeating shot gun was 
carefully packed. Next came a new ,303 
Savage rifle, which I was longing to try. 
Then I put in my little 22 caliber just for 
fun at the target. At last I was ready to 
start and boarded a South-bound steamer. 

The next morning I was up and on deck 
just as day was breaking. We were then 
nearing the mouth of the Rappahannock, 
and already ducks could be seen. As we 
entered the river a bunch of mallards flew 
within gunshot of the steamer. I watched 
them until they disappeared in the haze 
near the shore. Soon I espied a large 
flock of geese about a mile away, and I 
began anticipating a larger time. 

I reached my destination about ii a. m. 
Peter was at the wharf to meet me; so 
wa.« old setter Doc and little spaniel Bess. 
Old Sam was also on hand to drive us to 
the house, his honest, black face agrin 
from ear to ear. 

We soon reached Peter’s house, a typical 
Virginia homestead, facing a creek. From 
the porch I could see the Rappahannock, 
which is about 5 miles wide at that point. 
Peter pointed to a 15 acre field of stubble 
with a strip of buckwheat alongside and 
said there was more than one nice bunch 
of birds in it for us to tackle when we 
tired of ducks. After supper I showed 
Peter the new Savage and he agreed with 
me that it looked as if it would shoot when 
called oa. Peter said we would better 
take the canoe in the morning and have 
Sam sail us up the river if the wind was 
favorable; if not, we could go out on Yan¬ 
kee point and try the ducks from a blind. 
We were early aboard the canoe, a 20 foot 
craft and a fast sailer, with lots of room. 
At last we reached a small inlet that led 
us to the river. Sam set the foresail and 
we took our positions; I in the bow with 
the Winchester pump gun and Peter amid- 
ship. There was a steady breeze blowing 
up the river and every little while I would 
get a dash of spray behind my collar. 
Presently I saw a bunch of mallards and 
gradually drew nearer. Sam pointed the 
canoe a little to one side to give Peter a 
clear shot I took the nearest duck to 


the left; missed with the first barrel and 
dropped him with the second. Peter scored 
one with each barrel of his old Parker. 

Sam ran the boat up to the ducks we 
had dropped and brought her up in the 
wind. Little Bess was all of a tremble. 
Peter dropped her overboard and she soon 
had the birds alongside. 

Then Sam saw another flock nearer shore, 
^nd stood in for them. Before we reached 
them a big flock of redheads came down 
by us. Peter scrambled to the other side 
of the boat and we had some fun. ^ I 
dropped 2 with the first barrel and one the 
next. Peter got 2 with each barrel. It 
fairly rained redheads, but they were close 
and well bunched. Bess was barking and 
ready for a jump, but the water was too 
rough; so we sailed around and picked 
them up. I had to shoot a cripple that 
was doing his best to get away. 

Then we headed for Yankee point, which 
extends about 200 yards and is cov¬ 
ered with grass waist high. It forms 
a cove where the water is usually smooth, 
and is a grand feeding ground. Sam ran 
the canoe ashore South of the point and 
we took out the guns, including the Sav¬ 
age. At the edge of the bluff overlooking 
the cove we peeped through the grass. We 
saw several hundred ducks just out of 
range. We went back to cover, filled our 
pipes and concluded to wait a while to 
see if the birds would come nearer shore. 

I was lighting my old briar when I heard 
the honk of a goose, then a whole chorus 
of honks. About 8 geese dropped just out¬ 
side the point, in full view. They got up 
again and came inside the cove, but were 
still about 200 yards away. Peter told me 
to try the Savage. I left the peep sight at 
point blank range and used the large aper¬ 
ture. Then I picked out a goose; the light 
was fine and a goose makes a good dark 
target with the ivory bead sight. The gun 
was loaded with regular cartridges. I rest¬ 
ed the rifle on an old stump, aimed a trifle 
high and pulled the trigger. Away went all 
the birds except one goose. He seemed 
trying a double shuffle, but soon lay quiet 
on the water. When we pulled him in 
we found that he was shot through the 
neck. 

During the remainder of my stay we 
hunted everything there was to hunt; quails 
and ducks mostly. We had a few coon 
hunts with Sam; and on rainy days we 
read and smoked. I had the goose mount¬ 
ed after reaching home, and when I sit in 
my den and look at the result of my first 
shot my chest expands about 7 inches. 
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A WISCONSIN 

I send you a photo of myself and l^S 
black bass caught by me at Prescott, 
Wis., one morning, about 2 blocks from our 
hotel at the foot of St. Croix lake. I also 
caught at the same time 52 skipjacks which 


BRISTLEBACK. 


ANSWER. 

It is a pity some of the people who saw 
you slaughtering black bass at this dis¬ 
graceful rate did not chuck a load of buck¬ 
shot into you. That is about the only kind 



are not shown in the picture, as we forgot 
all about them. They lay in my boat to the 
right of the picture. I was seen from the 
shore, by a number of people in our town, 
when I was making this catch. 

Chas. H.. Stapf, Prescott, Wis. 


of medicine that will cure the disease with 
which you are afflicted, and the sooner 
someone administers it to you the better 
it will be for the decent anglers of your 
region, and for those of the country at 
large.—E ditor. 


“That little minnow,” said the first fish, 
“seems to have got a big opinion of him¬ 
self all of a sudden.” “Yes,” replied the 
other, “‘he managed to wriggle off a hook 
this morning, and then heard the fisherman 
bragging about his size.”—Four Track 
News. 
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THE NEW YORK DEER LAW. 

JAMES M. GRAVES. 


Let US cling with all tenacity to the 
motto you suggested: “Stop spring shoot¬ 
ing ! Stop the sale of gameWhy spring 
shooting was ever allowed is a mystery 
to me. I never pass bunches of ducks or 
snipe hanging in market at that season 
without involuntarily beginning to com¬ 
pute the number of birds less in the fall 
that will result from such slaughter. I 
do not mean to imply that I have never 
shot such birds in the spring. It takes 
a lot of hard thinking and self-sacrihce 
to abandon a pleasure sanctioned by law 
and being pursued with zest by your 
friends and others. Last spring, however, 
I shot a dusky duck and on dressing it 
found a bunch of newly formed eggs. I 
took an oath then never again to shoot a 
game bird in the spring, law or no law. 

A theory has been advanced by some and 
denied by others that certain of our ducks 
would nest here if let alone in the spring. 
It is not uncommon for dusky ducks and 
teal to nest in this section. I have seen 
many a flock of ducklings in the 
marshy brooks of my native town on the 
St. Lawrence. 

It seems a pity that a good law can 
not be given a chance to prove itself. When 
the Ives law was passed prohibiting hound¬ 
ing and jacking for 5 years, why was it 
not let alone for the time designated? It 
was the general opinion among sportsmen 
that deer were on the increase under it. 
and what more could we want? But no; it 
must be monkeyed with. The term is not 
elegant, but is most appropriate for much 
of our game legislation. 

With the ostensible purpose of protect¬ 
ing deer, the August shooting was cut off. 
While thU meant protection to some ex¬ 
tent it would have been lo-fold greater 
had the November shooting been cut off 
instead. Or, if they were bound to cut 
off the first 15 days, then cut off the last 
15 also. The people who visit the Adiron- 
dacks for camping and hunting are not 
fools. They know that in 3 years out of 
5 the conditions are such that more deer 
can be and are killed in the 15 days of No¬ 
vember than in all the rest of the season. 
That game law is best which furnishes 
most protection to game and gives pleasure 
to the greatest number of sportsmen. 

By cutting off the August shooting a 
larger number of people are deprived of 
the sport. They have no other time at 
their disposal; and as a whole they are 
persons who have as great a respect for 
the law as any other class, if not 
greater. For a law to be of any avail it 


must appeal to the judgment of the ma¬ 
jority affected by it. It must be reason¬ 
able, otherwise the whole standing army 
would be necessary to enforce it 

The persons thus deprived would 
swallow their medicine with good grace if 
they knew it was bringing the most pro¬ 
tection to the deer; but they know it is 
not. They know that 5 deer are killed in 
the 15 days of November to one in the 15 
days of August. A law of this nature 
breeds contempt for and disregard of it¬ 
self. I know whereof I speak. I have not 
missed a summer in the Adirondacks for 
12 years and never had I seen the laws 
so well and cheerfully obeyed as during 
the summer just preceding the cutting off 
of August shooting. There was a growing 
belief in the efficacy and justice of the law. 

On the other hand, I never saw such an 
utter disregard for the law as during the 
season just past. 

Any 10 year old boy can sharpen a stick 
and go out and kill a deer on soft 
snow. The first snows usually follow a 
heavy rain which has so saturated the 
leaves as to make them practically noise¬ 
less even before the white mantle com¬ 
pletes the work. The hunter can select 
his deer from the size of the track and 
strike out with a definite aim in view. 
His moccasined feet make as little noise 
on the soft white cushion as the blade of 
a skilled paddler in a placid stream^ Often 
he comes on his quarr asleep in its noon¬ 
day bed and the animal dies without even 
seeing the face of its assassin. 

To illustrate the result of snow hunting 
I refer to some of the clubs whose mem¬ 
bers are mostly of this town. Last year 
the Inlet and the Granshue Clubs killed 
45 deer on the snow. The previous year 
the latter club had close picking to obtain 
venison enough for camp. The season was 
dry, but when the snow came they killed 
17 deer in 4 or 5 days. Two years ago in 
the region where I go, a reliable native 
told me there was not a man in the neigh¬ 
borhood, or a bov, either, of hunting age, 
who did not kill a deer on the snow the 
last day of the season and many of them 
killed 2 or 3. Could these things have 
happened still hunting on bare ground or 
in foliage? 

Moreover, when a party go into camp 
in November they go solely for hunting. 
They have to keep on the move to keep 
warm. There is no sitting down on a log 
for an hour or so to smoke, nor sitting with 
back against a tree for a snooze. 

Deer shot in November can be hung up 
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tlrith perfect freedom irom decay until the 
season closes, and this is a temptation for 
a large party to kill their allotted number, 
whether individually or by party. The na¬ 
tives will take what they need for winter 
use anyhow; but thei;* is a double tempta¬ 
tion in the opportunity to shoot for visitors. 

In August the conjitions are much dif¬ 
ferent, as anyone who has still hunted in 
that month can testify. Most people in the 
woods at that season are there chiefly for 
rest, recreation, and escape from city heat. 
If they are at liberty to hunt it adds zest 
to their recreation and their vacation does 
them all the more good; but, more often 
than otherwise, the hunter’s sole reward is 
a glimpse of a white flag seen for an in¬ 
stant and then lost in the leafy labvnnth. 
It does him good, however, and the deer 
no harm. 

When you wish to get a man's candid 
opinion in regard to a game law it must 
not be, in many cases, when he knows it 
is for the press. You must catch him off 
his guard. I have made a point of 
talking with sportsmen in this section 
and without exception they agree that 
the November shooting is the greatest 
menace to the deer supply and should be 
abolished. They acknowledge that were it 
cut off many a man would have to go with¬ 
out shooting a deer, but they would have 
the same chance as the rest. Men who 
must have a deer driven up under their 
noses to be shot should not be taken into 
consideration in measures aiming at the 
protectkin of such animals. 


It is amusing to consider the pleas made 
to legislators in regard to the game law^ 
Here is one sample: A man went to Mr. 
Babcock, our assemblyman, and urged him 
to work for a law permitting hounding. 
He said the deer were becoming so tame 
they were working out into the open coun¬ 
try and farmers were killing them. If 
hounding were allowed they would be 
driven back into the woods where sports¬ 
men could get them. 

What nonsense! As though farmers 
were not entitled to shoot game in season. 
In fact, they practically hold the key to 
the whole situation and it is only by 
their courtesy that most of us poor mor¬ 
tals are given the freedom of the woods 
at all. 

I do not wish to be understood as ad¬ 
vocating a return to August shooting; but 
I do say that if it is not allowed, then 
justice and protection alike demand that 
the last 15 days be taken from the open 
season. Furthermore I honestly believe 
that with the latter change made, the 15 
days could again be allowed to advantage 
in August. More sportsmen would be 
given a chance, the law would be better 
respected, and with the non-hounding and 
jacking provision fairly well enforced, I 
believe deer would multiply as never be¬ 
fore. I do not say this from any selfish 
motive. I always have at least 5 days of 
the open season at my disposal and have 
never seen the time yet when I could not 
kill 2 deer in that period in broad daylight, 
if I set out to do so. 


THE SCREECH OWL. 


JOHN HOWARD, M. D. 


V/lvat sound is this that’s heard amid the 
night, 

Like some lost soul far wandered from 
its rest? 

Tis but the owl that, leaving its snug 
nest. 

Flies slowly forth to shriek its note of 
fright. 


But when the day awakes all ro^ bright. 
And scans the earth now in its glory 
drest 

The owl his weird cry then doth quick 
arrest, 

For evil sounds, like deeds, distrust the 
light. 


What means thy plaint that echoes through 
the vale? 

What message bringest thou, ill-omened 
bird? 

Save for thy wail no other sound is heard 
To mar the quiet of the evening pale. 


So human is that agonizing call, . 

It seems a soul despairing in its fall. 


J 


FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 

The mao who quits when he gets enough, with plenty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman. 


FINN SHOULD TAKE A REEF IN HIS CAU¬ 
DAL FIN. 

The enclosed clipping, published in the 
New York Times, Sunday, June 22, con¬ 
tains so many misstatements and adverse 
reflections on the guides and residents of 
Jackson’s Hole that I desire to give you 
the benefit of my personal experience in 
that region. 

First ground-hop is the statement that 
one George William Finn went into the 
Hole in September, guided several dude 
hunting parties from the East and charged 
them $10 a day and grub. Anyone who 
has ever hunted in the rej^on knows that 
the fixed price for guides is $5 and grub. 
Cooks, packers and horse wranglers get 
less. If Finn went into the Hole for the. 
first time last September he did not take 
a party out with him as guide. He may 
have gone along as grub rustler for Josh 
Adams, but more likely he was at home. 

When Finn makes the statement that 
there “was heaps of hunters all over the 
hills, and the rifles could be heard bustin’ 
and bangin’ away all day,” he draws heav¬ 
ily on his imagination. I happened to be 
in those same hills all through September 
and only once did our outfit hear a rifle 
shot from another hunting party; and we 
covered considerable territory, too. This 
Finn got into the clutches of some over 
zealous news shark, and the write-up 
poses Finn as the oracle of Jackson’s Hole 
and the fast disappearing elk. He was talk¬ 
ing big medicine and the reporter raised his 
ante. It is time both were called. Such 
men are the bane of all honest sportsmen, 
and much injustice is done by them. Listen 
to Finn’s yawp: 

“The young man described how the car¬ 
casses of elk, killed by hunters, could be 
found in the hills, and bones and. antlers 
scattered everywhere.” Certainly bones 
and antlers are found everywhere, especial¬ 
ly the latter. Any tenderfoot dude knows 
that the antlers are shed every year, and 
where such immense herds of elk roam the 
hills it is perfectly natural that shed horns 
should decorate almost every butte and 
mountain. This man Finn argues that 
because they are abundant the elk are 
dying out! In that climate bones and car¬ 
casses last for ages. It is true that a 
number of elk are found with their tusks 
removed, antlers and carcasses undis¬ 
turbed. The reason is not far to seek. 
Every winter when the snows are deep and 
feed is scarce, a certain number of elk, 
bulls and cows and calves, die of starva¬ 


tion; many more than are killed by the 
whole force of hunting parties invading 
the region every fall. It is a lamentable 
fact that tusk hunters also kill bulls for 
their teeth, but such hunters are few. The 
tusk hunters go out early in the spring and 
extract the teeth of the winter-killed ani¬ 
mals; and that is why so many untouched 
carcasses are in evidence, antlers and alb 

The inference that Indians are largely 
engaged in this nefarious slaughter is all 
bosh. In a 4-month sojourn in the region 
I did not see one Indian. The country is 
hoodooed for the redskin since 1894, when 
trouble was precipitated because the ranch¬ 
ers combined to put a stop to the indis¬ 
criminate killing of game by Indian hunt¬ 
ing bands. At that time 2 Indians were 
sent over the Big Divide by the Winchester 
route, and the noble warrior shuns the 
Hole. 

I saw thousands of elk during the sum¬ 
mer of 1901, at close range, photographed 
them, and watched them on the licks. I 
do not remember having observed one elk 
in “all states and stages of maimed con¬ 
ditions,” despite the fact that Finn says 
the country is alive with such fruit of the 
dude sportsmen’s efforts.. Elk in Jackson’s 
Hole are in a flourishing condition, for 
every band last summer had a large per¬ 
centage of calves. Any reader of Recrea¬ 
tion will readily recall the excellent photo¬ 
graphs of immense herds of elk which have 
been sent in by that indefatigable guide and 
amateur photographer, S. N. Leek, of Jack- 
son. 

The Statement that the ranchers are 
afraid of poachers and that the game war¬ 
dens are of no earthly use is nonsense. The 
ranchers are fully alive to the fact that the 
preservation of the elk in the Hole is of 
inestimable value to them. They make 
good money by guiding hunting parties 
every fall. Last September every avail¬ 
able registered guide was in the hills. 
They know that the extermination of the 
elk would cut off a great slice of their 
revenue, and, as a matter of fact, would 
render it impossible for them to make a 
ranch go.. If the list of members of the L. 
A. S. is conned, it will be found that a good 
percentage of the registered guides in the 
Hole belong to the organization and live 
up to its principles. An arrest was made 
in the Hole last summer, by a game war¬ 
den. of a man who was simply found out 
in the hills with a gun. The man was run 
in on suspicion and at last accounts the 
warden had not been shot. 

There is a wholesome respect for the 
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law in the Hole. All through the summer 
it is almost impossible to obtain fresh 
meat there without sending over the pass 
to Victor, Idaho; yet the hills are alive 
with big tends of elk. To my min^ when 
a lot of hardy, hungry ranchers, every one 
the possessor of a good gun, go without 
fresh meat the entire summer, and it close 
to hand, it speaks well for the efficiency of 
the game wardens and the influence of the 
conservative sportsmen element among the 
ranchers. They know enough not to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. Any reck¬ 
less rancher who goes elk hunting in the 
winter in Jackson's Hole has his work cut 
out for him to escape the clutches of the 
law. It is an immense territory, and of 
necessity can not be policed like Central 
Park, but the statement that wholesale car¬ 
nage is being carried on there the entire 
winter is beside the truth. 

The ranchers are allowed to kill 2 elk, 
jast the same as any sportsman, and they 
do their killing late in November so the 
meat will keep during the entire winter. 
They go out in parties on these hunts and 
carry the carcasses home in wagons or 
sleds, if there is snow. That is probably 
the foundation for Finn's statement as to 
indiscriminate killing during the winter. 
Even then the ranchers do not kill the 
worn out old bulls, and leave their car¬ 
casses to rot, or rather to dry and mum¬ 
mify. 

The real menace to the elk lies in the 
gradually contracting feeding grounds for 
the winter, due to the taking up of all 
available ranch land, for it is a good cattle 
country.. This is the difficulty which must 
be met, and that within a comparatively few 
years, or it will be too late. Already there 
are plans under way to add to the timber 
reserve, which prevents farther encroach¬ 
ment by ranchers, and to extend the Yel¬ 
lowstone National Park reservation still 
farther South. Many good sportsmen are 
profoundly interested in this question. In 
time a solution will be reached and the 
preservation of the elk made certain; but 
there is no need of adopting Josh Adams' 
hired man's suggestion that, as an alterna¬ 
tive, good and experienced men should be 
sent into the Hole to “swing off” a few 
of the poachers as a salutary warning. 

I know vour friend Steve Leek, of Jack- 
son, very well, having put in 3 months with 
him in the hills last summer. It is a great 
country and should not be maligned. 

W. S. W., Pittsfield, Mass. 


IS READY TO SHOW PROOFS. 

“Adirondack," in August Recreation, 
says that if I will furnish the correspon¬ 
dence referred to as taking place between 
me and the New York State Fish and 


Game Commission, he will start an in¬ 
vestigation that will unearth the “nigger 
in the woodpile." Unfortunately the cor¬ 
respondence has been mislaid, I not con¬ 
sidering it of any more value than the 
said Fish and Game Commission's “pro¬ 
tection." If “Adirondack" wishes to start 
an investigation I will be with him if he 
will reveal his identity, write me a per¬ 
sonal letter or make an appointment. Lock 
Box 271, Schuylerville, N. Y., is my 
address. I will make an affidavit to any 
and all statements I made, in the article in 
question, give names of parties referred to. 
etc^ All that has been or is being done in 
the line of game protection in this section 
is being done by the L. A. S. or local 
organizations. The State affair strikes me 
as being a big bluff, its offices “grafts,” 
and the organization, from the standpoint 
of game protection, a farce. 

I was recently told of a case of a “good 
fellow," as regards our ruling political or¬ 
ganization on caucus and election days, 
who, during the summer months, goes 
openly afield with a double barrel shot gun, 
shortened to conceal under his coat; and 
who has, at the opening of the season, 
scores of game birds in cold storage for 
use in sporting resorts, in some of which 
it is suspected that persons in political 
high life have more than a passing inter¬ 
est. I will give “Adirondack" this man’s 
name, my source of information, tell him 
where he can obtain a description of the 
man's outfit and the number of birds he 
had on one occasion, at the opening of the 
season. In my opinion the woodpile nig¬ 
ger sits boldly on top. 

W. M. D.., Schuylerville, N. Y. 


A SUCCESShUL EXPEDITION. 

Game Commissioner Johnson and hie 
force didn't capture any Indians, but this 
was as expected by the people of this coun- 
:iy. The Utes had due notice of Mr. John¬ 
son's approach and the redskins were safely 
over the border and on the reservation long 
before the Commissioner's force reached the 
Utah line. 

However, the expedition v/as not bar¬ 
ren of results. Quite a number of OUh 
people, generally called Mormons, were 
caught and made to pay dearly for 
violating the Colorado game laws. A party 
of 4 was caught North of Three Springs, 
and 2 men were caught on Yellow creek. 
All had deer in their possession, and all 
were taken before Justice Shankland, of 
Angora, and fined according to law. The 
largest haul, however, was made near Cot¬ 
tonwood, close to the Utah line. Under 
Sheriff Hornbek, Wardens Jay, Fenn and 
Blades got track of an outfit near Box- 
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elder, and the poachers got wind of the 
wardens about the same time. A hot chase 
ensued, the wardens overtaking the outfit 
within 4 miles of the Utah line. There 
were 3 in the party, George Bennett, Jos. 
Marshall and George Reynolds. They had 
29 deer in their possession. They were 
brought to Meeker and tried before Jus¬ 
tice Mow. Each was fined $40 and costs, 
amounting to $156, 

Thirty-one deer carcasses were taken to 
town; a few were sold here, and the others 
were shipped to Denver, where they will be 
sold and the proceeds turned into the game 
fund. The money thus obtained, together 
with the fines collected, will more than 
pay the cost of the expedition. 

The arrests were made in Chief Warden 
Jay’s district, so Mr. Jay was the complain¬ 
ing witness in each case.—Meeker, Col., 
Herald. 


OTHER EDITORS FALL IN LINE. 

I am glad to see that some of our best 
newspapers are falling in line with you in 
regard to game protection. I enclose yon 
an editorial from the North American, of 
Philadelphia, entitled “After the Game 
Hogs,” which may interest some of your 
readers: 

The Blooming Grove Park game law cases were 
not ended, it apj^ars, by the action of the Federal 
Court in sustaining technical olnection to the 
enforcement of the Lac^ act. Secretary Kalb- 
fus, of the State Game Commission, reports that 
he has evidence on which he expects to^ convict 
in the State courts 36 members ot what is known 
as the Blooming Grove Park Association, of Pike 
county, for hunting in this State contrary to thef 
act of Assembly re<juiring non-residents to pay a 
license before shooting in this State; 30 of these 
gentlemen for hunting on Sunday, many of them 
repeatedly; and 46 for carrying ^me out of the 
State. Of the 5 members indicted under the 
Lacey act, the secretary says, the evidence against 
them is straight, but they ‘‘prefer to quibble and 
fight over technical flaws rather than meet the 
facts as they exist.** 

Under the protection of law, enforced faith¬ 
fully by Secretary Kalbfus, with the co-operation 
of the Lea^e of American Sportsmen, game is 
increasing in Pennsylvania, and but for the be¬ 
havior of such swine as the members of the 
Blooming Grove Park Association of Game Hogs 
it would soon be as plentiful asTit was 50 years 
ago. 

Recreation has converted a great many 
in our neighborhood, who were formerly 
game or fish hogs, into decent sportsmen.. 

Rabbits are more plentiful than for 
years. One morning recently a man count¬ 
ed 41 between Glossboro and Williams- 
town, a distance of 6 miles. Quails are 
also abundant, owing, no doubt, to their 
being fed and looked after during the 
severe weather last winter by the farmers 
and sportsmen. Let this grand good work 
of Recreation go on, and let every sports¬ 
man in the country support it. 

A. Beckett, Glassboro, N.. J. 


IT IS ODELL'S FAULT. 

I like Recreation, but have wondered 
much since I commenced to read it why 
there is no agitation in this enlightened 
State of New York against the marketing 
of game. 1 learn from Recreation that it 
is forbidden in other States and should 
imagine that this great and intelligent Em¬ 
pire State would set an example for all 
the other States. It seems to do nothing 
of the kind and I am sorry for it, as I am 
convinced we shall never again have much 
game until the market hunter is knocked 
out entirely. 

M. I. Mitchell, Ithaca, N. Y, 

You have not read Recreation carefully 
or you would have seen in almost every 
issue of it, for several years past, some 
declaration, either by the editor or by con¬ 
tributors, against the sale of game and 
against market hunters. 

The League of American Sportsmen, 
aided by a few other good sportsmen in 
the State, who are not yet members there¬ 
of, secured the passage of a bill through 
our Legislature last winter prohibiting the 
sale of ruffed grouse, but Governor Odell 
saw fit to veto the measure. For this he 
will be held accoutftable in his coming 
campaign for re-election. This measure, as 
originally drafted and introduced, also 
aimed to prohibit the sale of quails and 
woodcock, but certain weakkneed members 
of the Legislature, who were afraid to an¬ 
tagonize the gme dealers, had the names of 
these birds stricken from the bill. The time 
will come when New York will enact a law 
prohibiting the sale of all kinds of game at 
all times, but the friends of the birds must 
do a large fimount of educational work be¬ 
fore this can be accomplished.— Editor. 


THROUGH NORTH PARK. 

Last August, in company with Samuel 
Wright and 2 others, I started for the 
North Platte, in North park, Colo. On 
the way we fished in the Little Piney, the 
Laramie river and the Canadian, with suc¬ 
cess except in the Canadian. We finally ar¬ 
rived at Ten Mile, a point on the North 
Platte. We camped there and caught a 
number of rainbow trout. In the stomach 
of one I found a dead mouse, and in an¬ 
other a small water snake. I was told that 
a mouse makes a good bait for rainbow 
trout. 

One morning the curiosity of a 2 year 
old buck led him within 50 yards of our 
tent. We all fired at him, but none of us 
hit him, as far as we know. 

The Little Piney is a small stream; over¬ 
hanging willows and buck bushes make 
fishing difficult, and the fish are small. The 
Laramie is a wide stream, deep and swift, 
and easily fished with hip boots. It con¬ 
tains the most beautifully colored trout in 
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the West. That part of the North Platte 
where fishing is best is not easily reachedL 
It winds through high mountains, the wa¬ 
ter is deep and swift and the stream wide. 

We had grouse and fish, and saw wolves, 
coyotes, bobcats, pine martens and other 
animals. Our camps were generally en¬ 
joyable. At night, high up in the moun¬ 
tains, we slept out in the open, rolled in 
blankets or with the tent over us. We 
were gone 2 weeks, and enjoyed the trip 
hueely. 

Frank W. Henry, Greeley, Colo. 


A GOOD GAME COUNTRY NOW. 

Southeastern Alaska is now well known 
as a good game country; so was the East at 
one time. Alaska also will be known be¬ 
fore many years as once a good country for 
game. 

Snow begins to fall about the end of 
October, and then, say about December, 
when everything is covered with a heavy 
mantle of snow the market hunter sallies 
forth, white man or Indian. The deer 
have been driven down to the beaches of 
the islands and all that is necessary is to 
paddle along the beach and shoot down 
the game at close range; bucks, does and 
fawns, it is all the same. The poor animals 
stand huddled together with no place of 
escape open to them, for if they take to the 
woods they go only a few yards before they 
are in a snow drift, and thus fall easy vic¬ 
tims to the butchers. Thus it keeps on 
until the snow leaves in April. If there 
were protection for does and fawns it 
would mean a yearly increase of hundreds 
of head, for there are many hundred does 
killed even while carrying their young. 
The Indians are the worst offenders of 
all, for nothing can be done with them. 
They are allowed to kill at all times. 

Frank Dodson, Douglas, Alaska. 

The Alaskan game law, enacted by the last 
Congress, will stop all this if the good 
people of that Territory will do their duty. 
—Editor. 


IS IDAHO GOING BACKWARD? 

Here is a letter written by Mr. F. S. 
Merrill, chief warden of the Washington 
Division of the L. A. S., to the Hailey, 
Idaho, Sportsmen’s club. It gives some 
good advice: 

In one of your local newspapers I notice 
an editorial statement that your club is 
going to “justify its existence” by work¬ 
ing in the next Legislature of your State 
to establish market hunting. Every man 
in your St^te, who does not wish to see the 
extermination of your game animals, birds 
and fish will hope this report is not 
true. As your club is organized for the 
perpetuation of clean and healthful sport 


I do not see that it needs any other justi¬ 
fication for existence; but if it does, may 
it not work for the preservation of the 
game of the State, rather than for the 
establishment of market hunting, which has 
been the prime cause in the past of the 
extermination of game birds, animals and 
fishes. The market hunter wiped out in a 
brief time the bison, America’s noblest 
game animal; and if the market hunter 
were permitted to hold sway, that would 
also be true of every other ^me animal 
and bird. Do not try to justify your ex¬ 
istence in that way, gentlemen. One mar¬ 
ket hunter can kill more game in a month 
than all the sportsmen of your county 
would in a year. F. S. Merrill. 


A POOR WAY TO GET MEMBERS. 

Enclosed I send you clipping from our 
official paper. The Modem Woodman. 
This is the largest and best fraternal insur¬ 
ance organization in the world, and I am a 
member in good standing, but I do not ap¬ 
prove of securing memberships in any such 
manner as set forth in this article. There 
are more gentlemanly and sportsmanlike 
ways of accomplishing the same result. 
Neighbor Ford would better subscri^ for 
and read Recreation along with his Mod¬ 
ern Woodman., He then might see the mat¬ 
ter in a different light and be able to 
help eliminate some of the hogs from the 
Modern Woodmen, in which order there 
are supposed to be no other than honest 
men and “goats.” 

Neighbor Ford, do not allow another 
side hunt, for bunnies or any other game. 

I trust Recreation will find its way into 
Pegram, to educate some of those back- 
number brethren and make true sportsmen 
of them. 

A. D. Andrews, D. D. S., Seattle, Wash. 

The clipping enclosed by Dr. Andrews 
is as follows: 

With the object of reviving interest and se¬ 
curing new members we had a rabbit hunt. The 
losing side received the wils of the day, which 
numbered 230 bunnies. This proved a successful 
affair as we received 14 applications for mem¬ 
bership. 


SOME FLORIDA DOVE BUTCHERS. 

What do you think of this report clipped 
from the Leeesburg, Fla., Item? 

E. H. Mote and a party of friends went out 
Wednesday for a dove shoot. They bagged 160. 

Unless it was a large party it must have 
been a drive. 

W. N. Pike, Floral Park, N. Y. 

I wrote Mote asking if the report was 
true and, if so, how many men were in 
the party. He replied as follows: 

I beg to say there were only 4 in the 
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party. No one of them is a good shot. It 
is not unusual for one man to kill 100 
doves. Four good shots could, on the oc¬ 
casion referred to, easily have killed 400 
doves. Ei. A. Mote, Leesburg, Fla. 

The great majority of sportsmen do not 
consider the dove a game bird. The few 
who think differently limit their killing to 
10 or 12. Mote and his friends do not 
belong to either class; they are just butch¬ 
ers. They killed 40 each, and would have 
kiued 400 or 4,000 had they been able. The 
slaughter was limited by their lack of skill 
only; certainly not by the possession of 
any sense of decency on the part of the kill¬ 
ers.— Editor. 


IN THE JAM. 

One day last fall my partner and I start¬ 
ed from camp early in the morning. After 
going about 5 miles we struck a fresh deer 
track and followed it to the edge of a 
cedar swamp. Fire had run along the 
edge of the swamp and there was a regu¬ 
lar jam of down timber and dead brush. 

The thought struck me that no deer 
would go far into that jam and I began a 
close survey of the place. In a moment 
I saw an old buck looking at me not over 
3 rods away. He was behind a log with 
just his head in sight. As I cocked my 
30-30 Rob heard the click and wanted to 
know what in thunder I was going to shoot. 
At that instant the buck thought it time 
to go, and he went as if he had been kicked. 
My first shot struck a log, and Rob in his 
surprise nearly fell off the pole he was 
standing on. He jfathered himself together 
by the time I got another shell into my 
gun, and just as the buck jumped a log 
we both fired. I was lucl^ enough to 
plant a bullet where I wanted it. The 
buck ran out of the thicket and fell dead. 
It took us 5 hours to get him to camp. 

I am in favor of prohibiting the sale of 
game of any kind, and the use of doers for 
hunting birds. 

A. A. Hathaway, Alba, Mich. 


WISHES A LOWER RESERVE. 

The chief obstacle to your most praise¬ 
worthy attempt to encourage the preserva¬ 
tion of game is the difficulty of reaching 
that inert body of shooters who regard the 
game question only from a commercial 
standpoint. During my life I have seen 
wild animals disappear from so many wide 
ranges that I fear no moral suasion can 
prevent their ultimate extermination. 
Nothing except government interference 
and the establishment of safe breeding 
grounds can retard the destruction of all 
meat and fiir producing creatures. The 


Yellowstone National park was a step in 
the right direction, but the confines of the 
preserve are too limited and its altitude 
is too high. None of rur large game, save 
sheep and goats, would remain on moun¬ 
tain ranges or in mountain basins if per-, 
mitted to resort as formerly to lower levels. 
The Missouri river breaks, in Montana, 
afford one of the finest opportunities for 
an extensive game reservation in this coun¬ 
try. Grass, shelter, timber and watering 
places are ideal. I hope to see such a 
territory selected by Congress, where our 
fauna may be protected and made to mul¬ 
tiply. 

E. C. Hall, Jordan, ^ont. 


A MINNESOTA MAN’S VIEWS. 

In a former note I advocated an earlier 
season on chickens and upland migratory 
birds for the Northern portion of Minne¬ 
sota. On further investigation I think the 
chicken season as at present, September i 
to November i, is perfectly fair. The 
birds are about full grown by September i. 
North Dakota, however, should fall into 
line with us, both in its season on chick¬ 
ens and its spring shooting law, or lack of 
law. Snipe should be legal game by August 
15, in this part of the State. Most of 
them leave us by September i. • If snipe, 
woodcock and plover were made legal 
game in the Northern part of the State 
from August i or 15 to October 15, 
it would be about right. There are men 
who would use such game for a cover in 
their raids on chickens, but such men will 
break any law. The only remedv is to fine 
or imprison them when caught. In this 
Northern country, where the seasons arf? 
manifestlv shorter than in the lower part 
of the State, we should be given a chance 
at the snipe, plover, etc. 

Rev. Lewis P. Franklin, Hallock, Minn. 


GAME NOTES. 

I send you a clioning from the Anderson, 
Ind., Democrat. If it is true that there 
are still buffalo in the Slave lake country, I 
hope means may be found to prevent their 
extermination. 

The clipping reads as follows: 

“Quebec. —^james M. Bell, just returned from 
a tour of Central British America, reports large 
herds of buffalo in the vicinity of Slave lake and 
Slave river. Thousands of the buffaloes are 
ruthlessly slaughtered by Indians and white hun¬ 
ters. Mr. Bell will ask the Dominion Government 
to take steps to prevent extinction of the herds.” 

We have a few rabbits, quails and squir¬ 
rels here; but they are so few that I have 
stopped shooting and do all my hunting 
with a camera. 

O. D. E., Frankton, Ind. 
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This report is greatly exaggerated, as are 
most newspaper stories about wild animals. 
There are probably lOO to 200 wood buf¬ 
faloes in the Slave lake country, but they 
are being relentlessly hunted by white men 
and Indians, and no doubt will soon 
exterminated.— Editor. 


I enclose an article from the Chicago 
Journal by a writer who seems to think the 
farmers of the South are inclined to make 
pets of the little gray squirrels. As a 
matter of fact, they regard them as more of 
a nuisance than anything else. I have 3 
of the little rascals in the house now, and 
find great amusement in watching their 
antics as they scamper around in their cage. 

J. G. Hall, Wagoner, I. Ter. 

I am glad to know you are one of the 
men who do not believe in killing every 
wild creature that can be found. There is 
a growing sentiment among the better class 
of sportsmen that squirrels should not be 
killed at any time. The more closely people 
cultivate the acquaintance of these innocent 
little creatures the fewer shots will be fired 
at them. I have read the clipping you en¬ 
closed, and am sure it is a newspaper fake. 
There are probably no such number of 
squirrels anywhere as this reporter tells of. 
Nearly all the stories of birds and wild 
animals that appear in the daily newspapers 
are much exaggerated.— Editor. 


Having read an article in Recreation 
by Howard Elaton, of Medora, N.. 
Dak., I feel like asking a few questions. 
Why did Howard allow the killers of 
those 2 big rams he speaks about to go 
unpunished? Does he not know the kill¬ 
ing of buffalo, antelope, caribou, mountain 
sheep, moose, and elk is prohibited in 
North Dakota at all times? Is he a type 
of all L. A. S. members in the Western 
States? In this State the game laws are 
of no practical value, for there is no one to 
enforce them. It is true there is plenty 
of deer hunting, but there are no deer to 
speak of. There was one deer last year 
where there were 10 the year before. It 
is because the market hunter gets out in 
early fall before the open season and 
slaughters everything he sees.. In most 
cases the meat spoils because of warm 
weather. I have seen as many as 30 deer 
in one heap, all in a state of more or 
less decay. I wish we could get enough 
good L. A. S. men in this State to stop 
such wanton destruction. 

A Citizen of Stark Co., N. Dak. 


John A. Steel’s letter in June Recrea¬ 
tion, page 460, voices my sentiments, only 


too mildly. There is no language strong 
enough to properly condemn those who 
shoot indiscriminately, at long range or 
short,,and cripple, wound or kill innocent, 
helpless animals and birds and call it sport. 
Surely they would not consider it sport *1 
they would stop to think of the pain they 
inflict. They forget that every animal and 
bird has a nervous system and that gun¬ 
shot wounds are among the most painful 
known to science. They forget also that 
animals and birds thus wounded must 
often endure great torment for want of 
water, in addition to the pain of the 
wounds, for no nurse can bring water, 
dress the wounds, nor set the broken bones. 
A true hunter shoots to kill, and kills only 
for useful meat. The health-giving exer¬ 
cise and exhilarating recreation are simply 
legitimate incidents. No true hunter, nor 
no true man, can kill for sport: conse¬ 
quently, in the words of Mr,. Steel, ‘T de¬ 
test the name sportsmen.” 

J. W.. Carson, Frostproof. Fla. 


Probably the supervisors of Westchester 
county are as wise as their fellows in other 
parts of the State. No fair minded person 
expects first chop statesmanship from a su¬ 
pervisor; but I think if they would spend 
more time learning the limitations of their 
authority and less in creating deficits in 
town treasuries, it would be to their credit. 
The latest vagary of our Honorable Board 
is appointing “town game wardens.” They 
have as much right to appoint an ambassa¬ 
dor to China. If their appointees make an 
arrest or a seizure they will get themselves 
and the county in trouble. The fish, for¬ 
est and game law, 1901, article IX, sec¬ 
tion 176, says: “The commission may in 
its discretion appoint a person recommend¬ 
ed by a majority of the supervisors of any 
county or by any game club incorporated 
for the protection of fish or game, as special 
game protector.” In all the law there 
is not another word at all bearing on the 
subject, so the supervisors’ right to make 
wardens must be God-given, like their ob¬ 
tuseness. 

G. A. Mack, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


October 14, 1900, was cold and driz¬ 
zly; as unfavorable a day for hunting as 
could be imagined; but my partner. Bill 
Woodcock, and I were hungry for venison 
and hoped to find some at Twin Sister 
lake. When we neared the lake Bill told 
me to follow the road to the shore while 
he would cut across the beech flats and 
perhaps drive a deer to me. I had barely 
reached the bank when I heard the crack 
of my companion’s 44. I ran up the road 
a little way to head off the deer in case 
Bill had missed. In a few minutes I heard 
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twigs snapping in the alders, and I soon 
saw, not a deer, but a good sized bear 
waddling along the trail. He was about 8 
rods from me when I fired at his shoulder. 
He fell, and a second bullet between the 
eyes finished him. Bill had wounded him 
in the hip with the shot I heard him fire. 
It was the first bear hung up at Buck Tail 
camp. 

Burrell Ainsworth, Port Leyden, N. Y. 


June 28 R. C. Thomas and I left Nor¬ 
folk, Va., on a canoe in tow of a tug. We 
were bound for Lake Drummond. The 
tug dropped us at Deep creek, and we 
made the rest of the trip by aid of a white 
ash breeze. The lake is a weird looking 
body of water, with cypress trees growing 
here and there for 100 yards from shore. 
We made for the Western bank. There 
we found the vines and underbrush so 
thick it was impossible to enter the woods 
without cutting our way. 

Later, we found an old tramroad and a 
slash and pitched our tent there. The 
next morning vye hunted for bear but found 
none. We were told that it is easy to get 
one in October; they are then feeding in 
the gum trees and are numerous \Vt 
tried fishing, but without success. Getting 
tired of living on canned stuff we pulled 
out for home much sooner than wi had 
intended. 

J. H. Fisher, Jr., Norfolk, \\ 


I protest against hunting deer with shot 
guns and buckshot. We have a law here 
against hunting deer with dogs, and we 
should also prohibit the use of buckshot. 
It is unsportsmanlike and cowardly. The 2 
methods usually go together. 

I met many so-called hunters last 
year looking for deer with shot guns. They 
would tell of many deer they shot but did 
not get. They will shoot at a dccr 30 
rods away, and perhaps put one or l uhots 
in it. Then it will get away and they could 
not get it if they should follow it a week. 
Many such deer get into swamps ani die. A 
friend told me of a party living in this city 
who in one season shot and wounded 7 
deer, but did not get any of them. iMnally 
he got a rifle and killed a deer just as the 
season closed. If we could eet such r ecvlc 
to join the L. A. S. they would see the er¬ 
rors of their ways without laws to make 
them decent. 

L. S., No. 1268. Traverse City, Mich. 


I am in favor of laws prohibiting spring 
shooting and the sale of wild game at all 
times. Our laws are good enough other¬ 
wise if enforced, but that is the rub. 

I believe more chickens were shot in 
this country before September i than after 


that date, by pot hunters, farmers, swine, 
and men who go out early claiming to 
train their dogs. I know of one farmer 
in this vicinity who boasted of killing 78 
chickens before the season opened. One of 
our citizens claims to have speared 6 grain 
sacks of fish in one night and unblushingly 
called it sport. Near the deserted marsh 
J. C. French tells about a herd of swine 
camped last spring. When they broke 
camp they left lying on the ground a great 
pile of ducks, not even taking the pains to 
give them away. They claimed they only 
wanted the sport. 

Captain, Montevideo Gun Club, Monte¬ 
video, Minn. 


The other day I received a mailing card 
from the publisher of an alleged sports¬ 
men's journal, asking for my subscription. 
As they probably will not publish my re¬ 
ply I give it here, verbatim: 

Vou are rightly informed. I am an tn 
thusiastic sportsman and am proud to 
own the title. In the field, with rifle, rod 
and gun, at my desk, and in the columns 
of the journals devoted to outdoor athletics 
I t.V'i done what a man may to uphoH 
the standard of clean sportsmanship. I, 
therefore, make bold to say that if your 
magazine ranch has not a hot branding 
iron for game hogs in its outfit, it is not 
iv i-O ua'.e, and I have no use for it. 
asn glad to know that I am one of about 
330,000 sportsmen in these United States 
who are of the same opinion, and the num¬ 
ber is growing. 

E. L. Tiffany, Wilson, N. ^ , 

Four years ago I was the only reader of 
Recreation here, and the people thought 
all hunters from the city were game hogs. 
I loaned the magazine where it would do 
the most good, and the ranchers now give 
the game a chance. Thirteen wild geciie 
fed every day within 50 yards of me last 
summer, and were so tame we could work 
within 30 yards of them. Their nests were 
not far away. Game hogs from Wenatchee 
shot geese here lately, and I am going to 
do what I can to stop it by posting notices 
that were sent me by State Game Warden 
Merrill. May ath I met a man from Se t¬ 
tle who .lad been hunting and had a female 
grouse. I felt like punching him where 
brain should have been. He is a lawye**, 
named Wright, and camped near here 
summer. 

G. E. Young, Wenatchee, Wash. 


I note in Recreation that Mr. J. D. 
Morley, of Lake Pleasant, N,. Y., recom¬ 
mends as a protective measure that still 
hunting deer be prohibited and that the 
open season begin September i. I trust 
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no one will be misguided by nor give to find. Had it not been such an awfully 


any serious thought to Mr. Morley’s argu¬ 
ments, for with possibly one exception they 
are ridiculous in the extreme. In my 
opinion when a man becomes too lazy to 
do honest still hunting he should keep out 
of the woods. I also advise the same 
course for those who shoot or recommend 
the shooting of deer in warm weather. 

J. G. Dillin, Radnor, Pa. 


Here is an item from the Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune: 

Circlcville, O. 

“William Patton, a young man of this city, was 
probably fatally injured this afternoon by being 
shot in the groin. In alighting from a buggy 
in which he was riding, his gun was discharged, 
the load passing through his groin and shattering 
his right hip. This was the second hunting 
party that was broken up to-day in this vicinity 
in a similar manner. 

“The first accident occurred this morning, when 
Delano Hunley was instantly killed by a gun, 
discharged accidentally in the hands of his com¬ 
panion.’ 

This looks to me like another case of 
“served 'em right.” I can not imagine what 
birds they could be hunting lawfully on 
February i. Thos. Peter, Cincinnati, O. 


Sunday, August 3i» . a homing pigeon, 
with rings on each leg bearing No.. 15801J., 
came to our place and is being taken care 
of until we can hear from owner. 

We have had one of the best squirrel sea¬ 
sons ever known in this part of the State. 
I had 3 mornings’ sport and had ray wife 
and sister-in-law out on the last trip. I 
killed the limit, which is 10, by 8.30 a. m. 
and came out of the timber with squirrels 
barking in all directions. 

I killed my 10 squirrels with ii shots. 

I have been a constant reader of your 
magazine and can not do without it. 

O. H. Kirby, Lamartine, Ohio. 


Mr. George M. Houghton, traffic mana¬ 
ger of the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, 
writes me under date of August i, 1902, as 
follows: 

“I am sorry to announce that one of our 
trains last week killed an entire family, 
a moose family, consisting of father, 
mother and son. Every effort was made 
to stop our train, but as it was heavy and 
oa a curve it could not be done and all 3 
were killed. We are sorr>% of course, to 
have anything of this kind happen, but it 
was one of the cases that was purely ac¬ 
cidental.” 


What do you think about this? March 
15, 1901, I bageed 121 quails in one day’s 
hunt, and killed 8 or 10 more that I failed 


windy day no doubt I would have got twice 
as many. Quails were plentiful and there 
is no telling how many one of your hogs 
would have bagged. 

Geo. D. Davis, Brownwoodf Tex. 

ANSWUU 

What do I think? I think you are either 
a liar or a game hog. Most likely the 
former.— Editor. 


I send you newspaper clippings telling of 
the arrest of 3 members of the Audubon 
Gun club, of this city, charged with cruelty 
to animals in having shot live pigeons at 
the trap. Two of the prisoners were dis¬ 
charged. The third was fined $10, which 
he paid. The fine would have been larger 
had it not been understood that the de¬ 
fendant would appeal, and thus secure an 
authoritative ruling on the pigeon law; but 
he concluded he was well out of it for $ia 
Alfred C. Fox, Chicago, Ill. 


I did not see half the game in Wyoming 
last season that I saw in former years. Its 
winter range has been entirely destroyed 
by sheep. If the desert North of Big San¬ 
dy river could be made a game preserve, 
elk, deer and antelope could at least hold 
their own in that part of the State. As 
it is now, if one wants antelooe he can go 
down there, hide at a water hole and Idll 
all he cares to. 

J. B. B., Portland. Conn. 


On page 2j3 of July Recreation some un¬ 
known person using the name of Jasper 
Smith writes you of my killing 68 coots 
and old squaws. The story is false from 
beginning to end. I was out with a party 
who killed that number, but not one of 
the ducks spoiled. I have done and shall 
continue to do all I can to protect the game. 

A. Van Wicken, Port Washington, N, Y. 


Small game has been abundant here the 
past 2 or 3 years.. Quails are exceedingly 
plentiful. However, we get but little shoot¬ 
ing. The law requires sportsmen to obtain 
written permission from owners of lands 
on which they hunt, and most of our farm¬ 
ers refuse permission to all but their 
friends. E. P. Pettit, Marietta, O. 


My experience teaches me that cougars 
kill more deer than do all other wild ani¬ 
mals. They will never be exterminated in 
this region until each rancher keeps a pack 
of trained couear dogs. Lynx, also, do 
much harm. I have known them to kill full 
grown deer; but I think this is unusual. 

G. S. Weeks, Chesaw, Wash. 



FISH AND FISHING. 


ALMANAC FOR SALT WATER FISHERMEN. 

The following will be found acciirate and val¬ 
uable for the vicinity of New York City: 

Kinghsh—Barb, Sea-Mink, Whiting. June to 
September. Haunts: The surf and deep channels 
of strong tide streams. Baits: Blood worms, 
shedder crabs and beach crustaceans. Time and 
tide: Flood, early morning 

. Plaice—Fluke, Turbot, Flounder. May 15 to 
November 30. Haunts: The surf, mouth of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, killi-fish, sand 
laut. Time and tide: Ebb, daytime exclusively. 

Spanish mackerel—Haunts: The open sea, July 
to September. Baits: Menhaden, trolling—metid 
and cedar squids. 

Striped Bass—Rock Fish, Green Head. April to 
November. Haunts: The surf, bays, estuaries and 
tidal streams. Baits: Blood worms, shedder crabs, 
Calico crabs, small eels, menhaden. Time and 
tide. Night, half flood to flood, to half ebb. 

The Drums, Red and Black. June to Novem¬ 
ber. Haunts: The surf and mouths of large bays. 
Bait: Skinner crab. Time and tide: Day. flood. 

Blackflsh—Tautog, April to November. Haunts: 
Surf, vicinity of piling and old wrecks in bays. 
Baits: Sand worm, blood worm, shedder crabs, 
clams. Time and tide: Daytime,flood. 

Lafayette—Spot, Goody, Ca^ May Goody. 
August to October. Haunts: Channels of tidal 
streams. Baits: Shedder crabs, sand worms, clams. 
Time and Tide: Day and night flood. 

Croker—^July to October. Haunts: Deep chan¬ 
nels of ba^s. Baits: Shedder crabs, mussels. 
Time and tide: Day, flood. 

Snapper—^Young of Blue Fish August to No¬ 
vember. Haunts: Rivers and all tide ways. Baits: 
Spearing and menhaden; trolling pearl squid. 
Time and tide: Day, all tides. 

Sheepshead—June to October Haunts: Surf 
and bays, vicinity of old wrecks. Baits: Clams, 
mussels, sbeddet crabs. Time and tide: Day, 
flood only. 

New England Whiting—Winter Weak-fish, 
Frost-fish. November to May. Haunts: The 
turf. Baits: Sand laut, spearing. Time and tide: 
Night, flood. 

Hake—Ling. October to June. Haunts: Open 
tea surf, large bays. Baits: Qams, mussels, fish. 
Time and tide: Day and night, flood. 

Weak-fish—Squeteague, Squit. June to October. 
Haunts: Surf,* all tideways. Baits: Shedder 

crabs, surf mullet, menhaden, ledge mussels, sand 
laut, shrimp. Time and tide: Day and night, 
flood preferred. 

Blue Fish—Horse Mackerel. June to November 
1st. Haunts: Surf, open sea and large bays. 
Bmts: Menhaden, surf mullet and trolling squid. 
Time and tide: Daytime; not affected by tides. 


NOVA SCOTIA SHOULD PROTECT HER 
SALMON. 

Mr. J. G. Sievert, of Halifax, N. S., 
writes to a local paper a pathetic story of 
the destruction of salmon in streams of 
that Province by netters. He says that 
during July he spent a week fishing for 
salmon on the Port Medway river and in 
all that time he saw but one salmon. That 
he landed, and it had a net scar around its 
neck, showing it had been in a gill net and 
had probably escaped by breaking the cord. 
Mr. Sievert says Port Medway bay and the 
river itself are full of set nets from end to 
end and from shore to shore. Dip nets 


are also used daily at every dam and at 
every fall on the river, making it almost 
impossible for the salmon to reach the 
spawning grounds at the head of the river. 
It is stated that fish buyers patrol the 
shores of the bay and the river and buy 
the salmon as fast as they are pulled out 
of the nets. When men still living were 
young it was useless to set nets, for sal¬ 
mon could not be sold. They were so 
abundant that any man could go to almost 
any river in Nova Scotia and take out all 
the fish he wanted within an hour. Now 
a man fishes a week with a fiy and gets one 
rise. Even the netters- scarcely average $i 
a day each from the sale of their fish. If 
the present method of following and killing 
every salmon that comes into the river be 
continued a few years, the children of men 
now living in that Province will not know 
what a salmon looks like. Mr. Sievert ad¬ 
vocates a law limiting the use of nets in 
any provincial waters to 3 days a week. 
That would allow the salmon to ascend the 
river during the remaining 4 days undis¬ 
turbed and it is safe to say that if such a 
law were enacted and rigidly enforced, sal¬ 
mon would be abundant in that country for 
hundreds of years. The editor of the paper 
referred to speaks thus of Mr. Sievert’s 
letter: 

In another column will be found a letter from 
Mr. J. G. Sievert, on the threatened extermina¬ 
tion of the salmon in the rivers of this Province. 
Mr. Sievert’s letter should incite to prompt action 
not only the sportsmen but the business men of 
Nova Scotia. That he does not overstate the 
case in any way will be readily admitted by all 
who have any knowledge of the subject. Our 
streams are being rapidlv cleared, not only of 
salmon, but of trout, and the Province is being 
robbed of one of its chief and most profitable at¬ 
tractions. It is not easy to deal with this matter. 
There arc too many selfish interests involved to 
make it at all probable that the ruthless destruction 
now in progress can be stayed without united and 
strong effort. It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
such effort will be made without dclav. Every man 
who has influence of any sort should bring it to 
bear at once if he has the best interests of the 
Province at heart. It is idle to appeal to the fish¬ 
ermen themselves. Stringent laws must be enact¬ 
ed and adequate provision made for their enforce¬ 
ment if our salmon, so valuable for food, for 
sport and as an attraction to moneyed visitors, are 
to be saved from speedy extinction. We com¬ 
mend Mr. Sievert’s letter to the attention of the 
Government and of all concerned. 


HAVE DELAWARE BASS CHANGED? 

It may not be known to you that the 
Delaware bass, since their introduction to 
those waters in 1873, have undergone an 
anatomical change, proving the doctrine of 
evolution and making for them a record 
probably not held by any others of their 
genus. They have grown more symmetrical 
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and neater. Much of their soggy beefiness 
has been trained down to the thoroughbred 
racehorse type, the heaviness of the bones 
has decreased, the jaws have lost much of 
their prominence, particularly the under 
one, and the bony frame of each fin has 
grown smaller, while the muscles and sin¬ 
ews have been increased in each fin. The 
notch in the tail has become almost ex¬ 
tinct, the head has become more pointed, 
the forehead’s slope has grown more 
slanting, and a red spot has appeared in 
each eye, on the edge of the pupil. The 
iris of the eye is also more brilliant. I 
have never observed the foregoing char¬ 
acteristics in -ny bass outside of the Dela¬ 
ware. 

I claim that the red spot in the eyes of 
the Delaware bass renders him just as dis¬ 
tinct a type of his species as though his 
eyes were blue or green. His color, too, 
has perceptibly changed to brighter hues, 
finer markings, etc. 

I once dressed a 4-pound black bass 
fresh from the Delaware for a physician 
stopping at my house. He ordered the 
eyes removed, for he wanted his cook to 
bake the bass for him and his city cronies 
when he got home. I threw the eyes in a 
large stove from which the red hot ashes 
had just been raked. I thought they would 
immediately burn up, but, to my surprise, 
one of them exploded with a little puff, 
while the other shriveled to about the size 
of a buckshot. On taking it out and wiping 
it I found it had become very hard, had 
the weight of a pebble of its size, and was 
a beautiful pearl. Just how this change 
was brought about I am unable to say. I 
do not claim, however, that this is a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of our Delaware bass. 

M. Li. Michael, North Watergap, Pa. 


GOOD ADVICE TO CLUB MEMBERS. 

Here is a copy of a circular issued by the 
Fish and Game Committee of the Tolland 
Fish & Game Association, whose preserve 
is near the Colbrook river, in Connecticut. 
I earnestly commend the subject matter of 
this circular to all members of fishing and 
hunting clubs. 

About the loth of May the water in tne 
Tolland streams will be sufficiently warm 
and low to insure good fishing. The large 
brook was heavily stocked last year and 
promises the largest fish and the best sport 
the members have ever had at the club. 
The small lake offers excellent fly fishing 
for rainbow trout, as a pound fish was 
caught there this year. He was out back, 
so is still there waiting for a fly. The 
committee urgently reouests the members 
to put back as many fish caught as pos¬ 
sible, only reserving a few of the choicest 
for eating and to take home. 


As far as sport is concerned a tUn has 
served its highest purpose when caught, and 
if returned to the water can serve that 
purpose again and again, to an increasing 
extent, as he grows larger. Besides, we 
share the sport of catching with others 
and have not decreased our own pleasure 
to the slightest extent. This ought to be 
particularly so with rainbow trout as it is 
the largest fish that furnish the finest sport, 
and if all the rainbow trout are put back 
the entire membership will have plenty of 
good fly fishing throughout the season. 
Last season a large number of brook trout 
were thoughtlessly wasted. Many times 
half the fish caught were not eaten, though 
cooked; and in a number of instances the 
fish were left in the creels and spoiled 
Good as the fishing will be, this season, it 
would be far better had the wasted fish 
been put back. The committee earnestly 
requests the members to give this matter 
serious thought and to give their heartiest 
co-operation in keeping the club streams 
and lakes well stocked with large fish. Only 
in this way can the sport spirit in our club 
be brought to the highest standard. 


A MICHIGAN RAZORBACK. 

The following clipping was recently sent 
.me by a subscriber: 

Niles, Mich.—Considerable excitement has been 
stirred up among the fishermen of Cass county 
by a recent catch of large mouth black bass made 
in LaGrange pond, 5 miles East of Dowafnac. by 
James Headon. Mr. Heddon captured 73 bass in 
a few hours. One of the string weighed 6 
pounds, while many of them weighed 3 and 4 
pounds. The total weight of the catch was 1x4 
pounds. 

This wholesale slaughtering of the bass has 
started an agitation which may result in present- 
ii^ a petition to the Legislature at the next ses¬ 
sion asking for the passage of a law that will 
prohibit the use of more than one hook on a 
oait when angling for bass.—lietroit Free Press. 

I wrote Mr. Heddon, asking if the re¬ 
port was correct, and he replied: 

I did catch 73 of the black beauties with¬ 
in a few hours. Thinking ^erhaps you 
would like to use a photograph I am send¬ 
ing you one to-day. 

Chas. Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 

No, I do not care to use the photograph. 
If you had followed the usual method of 
fish hogs and had stood beside the string. 
I should then have been glad to print the 
picture, in order that decent men might 
recognize you when they saw you and 
shun you. The fish are not to be blamed 
for being photographed, and being dead 
and hung up they are simply like any other 
73 dead bass. It is safe to assume that 
these fish would average 2 pounds each or 
more; so it appears you destroyed about 
150 pounds of black Imss, whereas no gen¬ 
tleman would care to kill more than 25 
pounds in a day at the most. I trust .the 
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time may soon come when the Legislature 
of your State will curb the vicious appe¬ 
tites of such men as you by enacting a law 
limiting the number of hsh any man or 
beast may take in a day.— Editor. 


A FISH HOG AND A LIAR. 

I enclose a clipping from our “Review” 
which may interest you. I admire your 
stand in regard to game protection and 
preservation, and your knifing of game hogs. 
Recreation is all right and improves with 
each issue. I especially enjoy the letters 
of experience of your various sportsmen 
correspondents.. 

J. E. Bates, Spokane, Wash. 

Here is the clipping: 

John Pelzel, a hsherman of Medical lake, who 
insisted on catching bass out of season, was lined 
$10 and costs by Justice Kennan. Pelzel, with 
whom hshing is a business, fought the case, and 
had Lawyer L. J. Birdseye defend him. It devel¬ 
oped in the testimony that a farmer named Grubb 
owned the land around Grubb lake, a body of wa¬ 
ter covering 30 acres and having neither inlet nor 
outlet. Grubb stocked it with bass and they mul¬ 
tiplied rapidly. Pelzel bought 40 acres from 
Grubb, which contained 3 acres of the lake, 
and speared fish regularly, in season and out, 
until he nearly exhausted the preserve. He was 
warned not to fish during the closed season by 
State Senator Stanley Hallett, of Medical lake. 
Pelzel, however, had a letter written to the State 
Fish Commissioner setting forth that he was the 
owner of all the land around the lake, and asking 
whether he had the right to fish. The Commis¬ 
sioner replied by quoting a letter from the Attor¬ 
ney-General to the effect that under such circum¬ 
stances he would have a right to fish. Pelzel ac¬ 
cordingly kept on fishing until arrested on com¬ 
plaint of Game Warden Uhlig. His lawyer an¬ 
nounced that he would appeal. 

Thus it seems that Pelzel is not only a 
fish hog but a liar as well; that whereas 
he owns only 3 acres of lake, he made a 
false claim to the fish commissioner that he 
owned it all, in order to obtain a semblance 
of authority to slaughter fish in close sea¬ 
son. It is to be hoped the higher court to 
which his case has been carried will soak 
him and that his lawyer will charge him at 
least $500 for handling the case. 

Mr. Uhlig, who made the arrest, is a 
member of the L. A. S.— Editor, 


FISHING IN ALASKA. 

Even in the country, where trout abound, 
I have seen evidence of the use of dyna¬ 
mite. This was the work of white men, for 
Indians will not use the villainous stuff. 
Imagine using dynamite where one can 
catch 100 pounds of trout in 2 or 3 hours 
with hook and bait! 

A friend and I went this summer to a 
creek not far from here to salt down some 
trout for winter use. We each took a but¬ 
ter firkin to put our fish in, each firkin 
holding 100 pounds or thereabout. In 3 
hours we both had enough fish to fill our 
firkins. Mind you, we put these up for our 


own use for food, for neither of us is on 
easy street and we have to look after get¬ 
ting our own food supplies through hard 
work. 

On our return journey we had to wait an 
hour for the tide at the head of Douglas 
island. To while away the time we set our 
halibut line, baited with 2 small trout. As 
we were making the line fast to a spring 
pole on shore something struck it We 
paid out more line and it immediately tight¬ 
ened. Then we struck hard and went out 
with the boat to take in the fish. It was too 
big to get into our little skiffs, so we towed 
our catch ashore and killed it with a club. 
The halibut weighed 250 pounds; but that is 
nothing uncommon here, for I saw one last 
winter that weighed 420 pounds. 

In a country so prolific in game and 
f.sh, is there any excuse for slaughtering 
fish by dynamite or for shooting does and 
fawns ? 

Frank Dodson, Douglas, Alaska. 


BEAMAN THINKS HE IS A SPORTSMAN. 

D. C. Beaman, of Denver, who is now at 
Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, Cal., has sent 
George Tritch a photograph of his record catch a 
few oavs ago. He says of it: 

* I oeat me record catch for the season yes¬ 
terday, taking 6 yellowtails, 3 bonita, 15 barra¬ 
cuda, 3 rock bass and i shark—28 in all; weight, 
265 pounds. Young, of St. Louis, came next 
with 25. but he ran out of bait and I gave him 
half a dozen smelts. Then I ran out of bait and 
quit in a school of yellowtails which were mak¬ 
ing the water boil for acres all about my boat. 
But for giving him the half dozen I could have 
increased my catch 5 or 6 more. 

**Yellowtails run about 3 feet long and the 
largest I caught weighed 29 pounds. 

“It takes about 20 minutes to land a yellow- 
tail or a bonita, and if anyone thinks landing 28 
of these hsh isn't a good day’s work, he may 
try it.’’—California Paper. 

Yet Beaman poses as a sportsman and 
a game and fish protector! A prominent 
Denver man told me, a year ago, he thought 
the city had more game and fish hogs to 
the square inch than any other in the 
country.. If any evidence were needed as 
to the truth of this, here’s a block of it.— 
Editor. 


NIBBLES. 

Will someone tell me, through Recrea¬ 
tion, of an artificial bait that will take the 
speckled or calico bass found in the lakes 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. These fish are 
truly game. They are beautifully mottled 
with dark green, almost black, irregular 
spots and weigh % to y2 pound. I have 
had good success with minnows about an 
inch long, but they are hard to obtain. 
Have also tried a small rubber minnow, at 
which they would strike savagely, but I 
could only succeed in hooking about one in 
a dozen. I think a fly of some kind would 
be successful. I have angled a great deal 
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for blue gills, and I use the common black 
field cricket for bait. They can be found 
on pasture lands under sticks, stones or 
anything that affords cover. 

F. L. Caris, Meadville, Pa. 


It was reported to me that Cleve Rich¬ 
ardson and Herman Bennett, of Gorham, 
N. H.., caught 260 trout in Peabody river. 
I wrote these men, asking if the statement 
were true, and received the following let¬ 
ter: 

The report you received was correct. 
We caught the trout out of a stream known 
as Nineteen Mile brook. I have been out 
twice since then, once fishing Moose river 
about half a mile, catching 27 trout, and 
the other time fishing Moose brook one 
mile and catching 55. 

C. L. Richardson, Gorham, N. H. 

It is not necessary to use much space 
in talking to you. You are a disgrace to 
your community and should be run out of 
it,— Editor. 


I was one of a party visiting Star island, 
St. Clair flats, for a few days’ recreation. 
June I we procured guides and went to the 
fishing grounds. Fishing not being to our 
taste, we started on an exploring expedi¬ 
tion through the passages between the 
numerous islands. We went still West of 
West passage, against the advice of the 
owner of the launch which we had rented. 
We saw 2 natives in duck boats spear at 
least 25 black bass off their spawning beds 
in less than 30 minutes. Our boatman said 
that in case a game warden showed uo, 
those fellow's would take to the tall weeds 
ashore and escape. He said, also, that 
hotel people bought the fish, paying 8 cents 
a pound for speared fish and 10 for others. 

E. L. Barton, Gibsonburg, O. 


Can someone advise me where I can 
procure an artificial bait that can be used 
successfully in taking blue and channel 
catfish? If there be such a bait, what is it? 

D. Smythe, Newark, Mo. 

ANSWER. 

I regret I do not know of any artificial 
bait that can be used successfully in taking 
catfish. Blue and channel catfish are bot¬ 
tom, or deep water, feeders almost entirely, 
and, as a rule, the best bait for them is live 
minnows or worms. They are frequently 
taken with fresh beef or salt pork.— Editor. 


In the New York Times of July 3 Mr. 
John F. Doyle, of New York, eives some 
instances of catches other than fishes while 
angling with the fly, suggested by an ac¬ 
count in the preceding issue of the hooking 
of an owl. Mr. Doyle mentions the cap¬ 


ture of a bullhead on a fly, and is not aware 
of similar occurrences. I can add a small 
item. Two years ago I took a catfish of 
moderate size on a red ibis in the Potomac 
river at Washington. Possibly inquiry 
would result in accounts of similar experi¬ 
ences. 

M. C. Marsh, Washington, D. C. 


I wish you would suggest in Recreation 
the stocking of the lower portions of our 
large trout streams with European grayling 
and rainbow trout. The rainbows would 
thrive, and the characters of the parts of 
streams referred to would suit grayling ex¬ 
actly. Why should we have only a short 
period of good fly fishing in this country? 
We should have it during all the more quiet 
months. 

Theodore Gordon, West Ha.verstraw, N. Y. 


There are 2 men near Concord, N. H., 
who are better posted on the fish and game 
laws than before. They recently went into 
court at Stoddard and parted with $155 and 
31 short brook trout. For each short trout 
found in their possession they were fined 
$5. The fishermen gave their names as M. 
Cheney and William Cram. 

They will hereafter fish for big trout ex¬ 
clusively. 


Clinton, la.—Arb McDonald dropped a stick 
of dynamite from a boat into the Ma^o- 
keta river for the purpose of killing fish. The 
dynamite exploded flirectly under the boat and 
McDonald was blown to atoms. John Ralston and 
Peter McCabe, who were in the boat with Mc¬ 
Donald, had narrow escapes. They will have to 
stand trial for violating the game laws. 

Thus another lawbreaker meets a well 
deserved fate.— Editor. 


With a Shakespeare rod and reel I have 
improved from to or 75 feet to over 100 
feet in bait casting. Can cast that distance 
every time without any trouble whatever. 
The Kentucky and the other high grade 
reels are good but Shakespease Standard 
and Professional are equally good. 

H. B. Landgraf, Washington, D. C. 


Game Warden George Story came here 
recently and captured 2 fish hogs, 100 feet 
of seine and 150 pounds of fish. Mr. Story 
is doing excellent work, and the good re¬ 
sults are already seen. 

Wm. Tubb, Emerson, la. 


Will you please ask your readers through 
Recreation what food they find most suit¬ 
able for catfish, black bass, and pike when 
confined in separate ponds? 

H. L. DeWitt, Riverside, Pa. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 

Anybody can keep shooting all day, but it takes a gentleman to quit when he gets enough. 


FACTS ABOUT SMOKELESS POWDERS. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Editor Recreation : 

M. E. in August Recreation, asks 
why the so-called shot gun smokeless pow¬ 
der can not be used in a rifle, and why 
smokeless powder can not be used in a 
muzzle loader. If M. E. B. will place a 
small quantity of black powder on a piece 
of board and ignite it with a match, he will 
observe that it burns with a flash and a 
puff. The same experiment with smokeless 
powder will give an entirely different re¬ 
sult. The smokeless powder will burn 
fiercely, with intense heat, for a much great¬ 
er time than the black powder. Therefore 
we say smokeless powder is slow burning. 
When powder is ignited in a confined space, 
the gas evolved can not escape, and it 
causes pressure. All powders burn more 
rapidly the greater the pressure, but smoke¬ 
less powder increases its rate of burning 
much faster than does black powder. There¬ 
fore under great pressure smokeless powder 
burns faster and acts more violently than 
black powder. In a shot gun the powder 
is confined until the pressure has risen to 
the point where it is able to force the 
charge of shot and wads out of the shell, 
unfolding the crimp of the shell at the same 
time. After this the charge of shot passes 
through the smooth barrel with compara¬ 
tively little resistance. In a rifle, the pow¬ 
der is confined until the bullet can be forced 
through the barrel, and the pressure ne¬ 
cessary to force the metal of the bullet into 
the grooves of the rifle is naturally much 
greater than that required to move the shot 
in a shot gun. This is especially true when 
long jacketed bullets are used in a small 
bore rifle. Shot gun powder is so made 
by the manufacturer that it burns at the 
proper rate when confined in a .shot gun. 
If subjected to the greater confinement of 
a rifle, the pressure, being greater before 
the bullet moves, will cause the powder to 
burn too fast, and the pressure will in¬ 
crease. This increased pressure will in¬ 
crease the rate of burning, and the pressure 
will again run up; to such a degree that 
damage to the rifle and its operator is al¬ 
most certain to occur. 

Rifle smokeless powder is made to bum 
at the proper rate in a rifle, and can not 
develop its power in the lesser degree of 
confinement of the shot gun. The same 
explanation holds for shot gun smokeless 
powder in a muzzle loader, where the ab¬ 
sence of the crimped shell causes the con¬ 
finement to be too slight even for shot gun 


smokeless powder. Therefore the quick 
burning black powder will give better re¬ 
sults. 

For every gun each different kind of 
bullet will require a powder load different 
either in kind or quantity of powder to 
produce the best possible result in each 
cas^. This is why so many riflemen ex¬ 
periment with their ammunition, and why 
their conclusions vary so widely. There 
is one peculiarity of smokeless powder 
that is responsible for many a di.saster to 
experimenters, and that is the tremendous 
increase of pressure developed for a com¬ 
paratively small increase in the powder 
charge. It can not be too strongly urged 
that the greatest charge of smokeless pow¬ 
der recommended by the makers for a 
given gun must never be exceeded. By 
means of extra strong testing barrels these 
makers have determined the greatest safe 
charge, and they know what they are talk¬ 
ing about. Do not put your guess up 
against their knowledge, or something may 
drop. 

The question is sometimes asked, why 
smokeless powder is better than black. 
Apart from its greater cleanliness and the 
absence of smoke, it will actually do more 
work, for it gives off more gas at a much 
greater temperature. The value of the ex¬ 
tra heat will be appreciated if you place a 
tightly corked empty and dry bottle in 
the fire. In a few minutes the expansion 
of the air in the bottle will blow the cork 
out with a pop. Just so the gas from the 
powder will expand more the hotter it is. 

In a high power rifle black powder can 
not give pressure so high as smokeless, for 
the space occupied by the gases increases 
as the bullet moves forward, and the powder 
can not burn fast enough to keep the pres¬ 
sure up. Under great pressure smokeless 
powder burns rapidly; hence it can keep 
up the pressure better than black powder 
can. 

In some guns the pressure from black 
powder runs higher than the pressure from 
smokeless, yet the velocity of the shot is 
less with the black powder. This is the 
case with shot guns. The reason is that 
the work done in pushing the shot through 
the barrel and giving it a velocity is meas¬ 
ured by the force exerted, multiplied by 
the distance over which the force acts. 
Thus the work done in lifting one pound 
2 feet is exactly the same as that done in 
lifting 2 pounds one foot. The higher 
pressure of the black powder, acting 
through only a part of the length of the 
barrel, can really do less work and pro- 
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duce less velocity than the lower pressure 
of the smokeless, which, being belter sus¬ 
tained, works over a longer path. 

This again explains why a gun made for 
black powder is not always safe to use 
with the lower pressure of smokeless pow¬ 
der. The gun is made thick at the .breech 
for the high pressure of black powder, and 
the walls of the barrel near the muzzle are 
thin because the pressure has fallen off by 
the time the shot reaches those parts; 
whereas the well sustained pressure of 
smokeless powder, while perfectly safe at 
the breeth, may burst the outer parts of 
the barrel. Modern guns are made safe for 
both kinds of powder. 

The statement is sometimes made that 
black powder should be used in long bar¬ 
rels, and nitro powder in short ones. This 
is an error.. The shorter the barrel, the 
quicker must the charge of powder be. A 
special grade of smokeless powder must 
be used for short barrels, such as revolvers. 
My early efforts to use ordinary smokeless 
powder in revolvers were flat failures. 

I have been asked why shot scattered, 
and why a choke bore scatters it less than 
a cylinder. There are 2 causes for the 
scattering of shot. One is that the air in 
front of the charge as it rsues from the 
muzzle is compressed by tho onward rush 
of the charge, and entering among the 
shot pellets this compressed air forces 
them apart. The other cause is the pres¬ 
sure of the powder ^ses acting on the 
rear wad for a short time after the charge 
has left the muzzle. At this time the 
charge of shot has not the lateral support 
of the walls of the barrel, hence this pres¬ 
sure forces the rearmost shot pellets in 
among the foremost, thus wedging them 
apart. In a choke bore, the diameter of 
the barrel decreases toward the muzzle. 
Therefore the diameter of the shot charee 
must decrease as the charge moves for¬ 
ward to the muzzle; but as the volume 
of the charge remains the same, it is evi¬ 
dent that the length of the charge must 
increase. In other words, the shot in front 
must move faster than those in the rear 
to gain the required distance. Therefore, 
when the charge emerges from the muzzle, 
the 'rearmost shot pellets must gain on 
the foremost under the action of the blast 
of powder gas from the muzzle, before the 
wedging action above described can take 
place. Hence this wedging is reduced, and 
the shot do not spread so much as in a 
cylinder gun. 

I have been told that soft shot should 
be used with black powder, and chilled, 
or hardened, shot with smokeless. This 
is wrong. Chilled shot is always to be 
preferred, especially with black powder, 
whose high pressure, suddenly applied, is 
apt to crush and deform soft shot. The 


more gradual application of pressure with 
smokeless powder is less apt to deform the 
shot, particularly when elastic felt wads 
are used between powder and shot, li 
also gives the easier recoil which makes 
smokeless powder so pleasant to shoot. 

R. R. Raymond, 

1st Lieut., Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


THE ALL AROUND SAVAGE, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor Recreation: 

During the past i6 years I have shot 
many different makes and calibers of rifles, 
among them Remingtons, Ballards, Colts, 
Marlins (alas!), Winchesters, etc. I am 
not narrow minded enough to say that 
the Savage is absolutely the best shoot¬ 
ing and working arm made or better than 
the Winchester. Each stands as the high¬ 
est exponent of its respective class; 
the Winchester as the special gun, the Sav¬ 
age as the all around gun. 

I pick the Winchester for comparison, 
because I believe it the only gun which 
really competes with the Savage; at any 
rate, that is the case here. If you want 
to hunt large game and that only, buy a 
25-3S» 30-30, .303, or 30-40 of any standard 
make, except Marlin, and you will find it 
reliable and good. For all around shoot¬ 
ing, reliability, beauty, style and symmetry 
give me the Savage. It is equally good for 
rabbfts, birds or bears. If that is the kind 
of gun you desire, buy a Savage and you 
will make no mistake. 

If used while fresh, I find the Savage 
shells stand reloading with smokeless about 
3 times; but I usually reload with black 
powder, which I find makes a cartridge 
about equal to the 32-40 in power, and al¬ 
lows longer use of shells. The best small 
load is the small steel or metal covered 
bullet with 10 grains smokeless. This is 
a wicked little cartridge and about equals 
the 32-20. 

Ine wire wound or paper patched lead 
bullet with 13 grain smokeless is a fine 
cartridge for jack rabbits and targets at 
200 yards or more. For birds I use a re^- 
lar 32 caliber lead pistol bullet and 3 grains 
of smokeless. The Savage .303 is prac¬ 
tically 32 caliber, and the solid head bullet 
with black powder makes a fine goose load. 
The .303 is not so powerful as the 30-40, 
but it is powerful enough and will kill as 
far as one can see to shoot. According to 
my experience the penetration of the .303 
soft nose Savage is about 10 inches in pine. 

In using the Savage for all around shoot¬ 
ing, I find an ivory head front and sport¬ 
ing rear sight are best. The Lyman is 
good when shooting one kind of load. 
I at first used a Lyman combination rear 
sight, but found it troublesome. Generally 
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speaking, up to about 6o yards my gun 
seems to shoot all the different cartridges 
with about the same head. However, with 
an open rear sight one soon learns to make 
allowances. On account of the peculiar 
shape of the Savage stock, all sights will not 
fit. When ordering always specify “for the 
Savage” and you will save trouble. 

Shooting alongside a Krag-Jorgensen reg¬ 
ular army cartridge, I find that at 600 yards 
the Savage, with regular cartridge, shoots 
just as well, but with a slightly greater ele¬ 
vation. Beyond that distance the Krag 
shoots with the greater ease and accuracy. 
Shooting Savaee mushroom bullets into a 
bank of earth at 20 yards, the bullets seem 
to pulverize, as I can never find them; 
while shooting under same conditions with 
the Krag regular metal cased, I usually 
find the lead filling in a lump and sep¬ 
arated from the covering. 

If the gun is cleaned right after using 
no trouble will be experienced in keeping 
the bore bright. 

About the only fault I find with the Sav¬ 
age is that the stock, where it fits the re¬ 
ceiver, is too light, and lacks needed 
strength. After using other rifles, it takes 
one some time to become accustomed to 
the hammerless feature of the Savage. 

A point of note to a prospective 
buyer is the uniform courtesy of the man¬ 
ufacturers. About a month after I bought 
my rifle I took it to the hills, where I had 
the misfortune to break the automatic 
cutoff and ejector. I took the broken 
parts out and used the gun as a single shot. 
Then I sent the broken parts to the factory 
with a request that they be replaced. In a 
short time I received new parts, postage 
prepaid, and a letter regretting the occur¬ 
rence, and explaining it to have been 
caused by a flaw. 

In hunting I have found the Savage 
the lightest and best balanced repeater 
I have ever used. The Savage carbine, 20 
or 22 inch, is an ideal gun for woods 
hunting and horseback. It will shoot as 
well as the regular gun, but I do not think 
it so good a long range weapon, on account 
of the sights being so close together. 

In regard to the soft point bullet flying 
to pieces on contact with a skull: Recently, 
while hunting, a farmer requested me to 
kill a horse which had been hopelessly in¬ 
jured. Standing about 30 yards away, I 
aimed at the horse’s forehead, a little below 
the center line and ranging: upward. At 
the report the horse fell, killed instantly. 

I have nothing against the Marlin rifle 
except its faulty action; if that was per¬ 
fected it would rank with standard makes. 
It is a pity so good a gun fell into such 
stubborn hands. Marlin is at least consist¬ 
ent. He refuses to advertise in Recrea¬ 
tion because some of its readers have 


asked him to, and refuses to remedy a 
known defect in his guns because the pub¬ 
lic asks him to. In both cases he loses. 

_ Jas. Gilmaker. 

A FORMIDABLE WEAPON. 

The experience of Mr. E. E. Van Dyke 
in the use of a 22 caliber rifle for hunting, 
as given in February Recreation, leads me 
to relate a little of my own experience 
along the same line. For many years I 
had been an advocate of the larger caliber 
hunting rifles for big, dangerous game, sup¬ 
posing in my simplicity that they would 
be more effective in stopping power, owing 
to their increased weight of pow'der and 
lead. However, after an exhaustive series 
of experiments with nearly all makes and 
calibers of cartridges, both smokeless and 
black powder, and various lengths of bar¬ 
rels, I found that the most effective for all 
purposes, especially for the hunting of 
moose or grizzly bears, is the 22 short, 
rim fire. This seems to possess decided 
advantage over every other size in “get 
there” qualities, and in stopping large 
game. I found, also, that the barrel could 
be materially shortened, one of about 10 
inches giving the best results. With a 10- 
inch barrel using the above ammunition, the 
average penetration is 36 inches in sea¬ 
soned oak planks. Indeed, some of the bul¬ 
lets in addition passed through an iron 
plate, back of the last plank, ^ inch in 
thickness. A rifle of this description is the 
most formidable hunting weapon that can 
be made, and is abuncbntly able to stop 
any animal that roams the American or 
African forests. Armed with one you need 
not be afraid to meet, as the late Seth 
Green used to say, “anything that wears 
hair.” 

I took such a one with me on my last 
trip to New Brunswick, for moose. One 
rainy day in camp on the shore of Wish- 
luck lake, I saw a moose come down to 
the opposite shore to drink. The lake at 
that point is about of a mile across. Ed 
Raynor, my guide, said, “Try him.” I did 
so, firing just as the moose was raising his 
head from the water. He fell in his tracks 
as if a thunderbolt had hit him. Taking 
the boat we went across and found that the 
little bullet had not only smashed the skull 
into atoms, but had penetrated some 18 
inches along the pith of the backbone. 

Again, returning to my cabin one evening 
in the Coeur-d’Alene mountains of Idaho, 
I came suddenly upon 4 immense silver- 
tips in a rocky gorge where I had no chance 
to retreat and thev all charged me at once.. 
I was under the disadvantage of having to 
reload after every shot, for I had my 22 
pistol, single shot. Still I managed to lay 
them all out before they reached me, as 
only one shot was required for each. Sev- 
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eral of the guides declared they had never 
seen so effective a weapon, and each of 
them ordered a similar one at once. 

To sum up its advantages: The ammu¬ 
nition is light to carry, and cheap. It can 
be found in almost any gun store. Be sure 
to call for the 22 short, rim fire. The rifle 
with 6 or lo-inch barrel takes but little 
room. It can be carried in a side pocket 
as easily as a toothbrush. A repeater is 
unnecessary, as a second shot is rarely 
needed. These advantages are so decided 
and manifest that I understand anyone 
who should be seen out after big game with 
the old style Savage or Winchester, with 
their .303 and 30-30 calibers, would be 
laughed at by the guides. Several of the 
Eutopean nations are considering the de¬ 
sirability of discarding their present weap¬ 
ons and adopting an arm using the 22 short 
rim fire cartridge. 

D. L. Bodge, Middle Falls, N. Y. 


MORE PRAISE FOR THE TELESCOPE. 

I bought a telescope sight several years 
ago because a defect of my right eye had 
made rifle shooting almost impossible to 
me. I selected a Malcolm No. 2 Imperial 
and found I could see as well to shoot with 
its aid as ever before. The field of this 
instrument is not particularly large, but 
the power is excellent. 

For a quick running shot a good sight 
mounted on top of the telescope is, I be¬ 
lieve, more practical and satisfactory than 
the telescope itself, whet, er the field be 
large or small. With this arrangement a 
narrower field can be used, with conse¬ 
quent higher power, which I consider one 
of the essentials to accurate shooting. 

My first experience with the ’scope in 
actual hunting was during a trip in North¬ 
ern Wyoming about 2 years ago. I scarce¬ 
ly claim to be even an amateur sportsman, 
and when I started on that trip I had never 
seen a live wild deer. Our camping and 
traveling was of the roughest kind, and 
my telescope gun was as easily taken care 
of as any other, notwitnstanding that many 
hunters claim these guns are not practical 
on a hard trip such as ours. 

Though fortune, as all hunters know, is 
a fickle dame, she certainly smiled propi¬ 
tiously on me on that trip. My first game 
was 2 buck mule deer, 6 and 8 prongs re¬ 
spectively, at distances of 175 and 225 yards 
in the breaks of the Little Powder river. 
My only honor in the feat was in not 
getting buck fever, for they were so big I 
could not have missed them. 

My best practical test of the ’scope was 
one day, when, having jumped a deer in a 
rough section, it stopped at a distance of 
125 yards in a thicket of scrub oak. So 
dense was the cover that with the naked 
eye I was unable to see any sign of him. 


By the aid of the telescope I detected a 
patch of hair in the brush, at which I fired. 
I found my deer, a fine 4 pronged brusti 
buck, dead, shot through t. e shoulder. At 
another time, in a dim light, while on an 
elevation scanning the valley below, my 
companion detected, at a distance of about 
300 yards, the faint outlines of the hind 
part of a deer in a clump of quaking asp. 
My first shot broke the deer’s hind leg: a 
second finished him. One other excellent 
shot I made was shooting off the head of a 
grouse at a distance of 15 steps, after sun¬ 
down. in a dim light. I tell of this merely 
to show what can be done with a high 
power ’scope in a dim light. 

I am but an indifferent shot, yet on that 
trip 1 killed everything I shot at, and I 
attribute mv successes mainly to my tele¬ 
scope sight. 

C. P. Swarm, Oakland, la. 


QUE.STIONS THE SKILL OF THE FATHERS. 

In March Recreation Old Hunter, Glen 
Ellen, Cal., made a statement which I can 
not refrain from taking e.Kception to, de¬ 
spite the fact that I am scarcely 1-3 as old 
as he. I refer to that part of his article in 
which he says that in old days any fair 
shot could put a second bullet on top of the 
first at 100 yards. 

There are only 3 ways in which that 
could have been done: by usine a telescope 
sight; by being able with the naked eye to 
sight on the bullet hole at 100 yards; by 
sighting on the center of a small bullscye. 

The first of these need not be considered; 
there were no 'scopes in those days. 

As to the second, I do not believe there 
is, or ever was, a man who could sight on a 
bullet hole at 100 yards, as but few can 
see it at all at that distance even under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

When it comes to the last way it cou’d 
be done only by the most exact method of 
loading. The old style of loading, accord¬ 
ing to Old Hunter’s description, was any¬ 
thing else, the powder being measured by 
holding the bullet in the palm of the hand 
and pouring from the flask a quantity suf¬ 
ficient to cover the ball. By this method 
there could not but be some variation in 
the quantity of powder, granting that the 
bullets were all the same size, which they 
were not, as this is not true of bullets cast 
in the best modern moulds until after swag¬ 
ing. Add to this the fact that few men in¬ 
deed can use anything like the same pres¬ 
sure each time in ramming home a ball, 
and it can readily be seen that the above 
feat must have been extremely difficult 
and rarely accomplished. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the rifle¬ 
man with the muzzle loader was not an ex¬ 
pert, but it seems the fashion nowada>'s to 
magnify the achievements of our forefa¬ 
thers and to belittle those of our own day. 
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There are always plenty of unthinking ones 
who swallow it all and sigh longingly for 
the good old days. 

No doubt there was formerly a larger 
percentage of good shots than now, due 
partly to the fact that nearly everyone 
was more or less dependent on his rifle 
for food and protection, and partly be¬ 
cause in those days ammunition was scarce 
and expensive, -Nevertheless, there are 
riflemen to-day, and plenty of them, too, 
who are the equals of any of the old 
timers, while there are some who can per¬ 
form feats with the rifle which none of the 
old school could have hoped to equal. 

W. H. Deaver, Dayton, O. 


WHAT SOME DEALERS SAY OF MARLINS. 

While hunting in Northern Minnesota 
last fall, I met many people who had used 
Marlin rifles and discarded them. 

I did not take a gpin with me, intending 
to buy one at my destination. In the first 
store I visited 1 found a goodly number of 
Winchesters and other standard guns, but 
not a single Marlin. I asked the dealer 
why he did not keep the latter. He said 
he had used one himself and since then 
wanted nothing to do with them. He added 
that he would rather meet a catamount 
with a crowbar tl.an with a Marlin rifle. 

I entered another gun store and not see¬ 
ing any Marlins there either, I asked for 
them. The proprietor said he formerly 
kept them in stock, but had had so much 
complaint about them that he had quit 
selling them. 

I met a man later in the day who had 
an almost new Marlin which he offered to 
sell to me for a price that would have been 
exceedingly reasonable for any other rifle. 
I declined to buy. but asked why he wanted 
to sell. He told me he had 5een a large 
buck that morning at which he had fired 
and missed. The buck, not knowing where 
the shot had come from, ran within lOO 
f et of him and stopped. He worked the 
lever to throw in another cartridge, but 
the empty shell clogged in the gun. He 
broke teth blades of his pocket knife in 
trying to get it out, while the buck was 
still standing there. He left the deer and 
went home, and had to take the gun apart 
to get the shell out. I met him a few days 
later, and he told me he had exchanged 
the gun for a plug of tobacco, and had 
bought a Savage. I heard many similar 
stories. I saw a man exchange a Marlin 
.4^5 for a Flobert 22. 

W. A. Mason, Radcliffe, la. 


NITRO GUNS IN THE FAR NORTH. 

While in the far North I heard of sev¬ 
eral 30-30*3, both Marlin and Winchester, 


bursting in cold weather. I did not see the 
guns nor the men who were using them, so 
do not know the causes. I think there 
must have been some obstruction in the 
barrel, if nothing more than some hard, 
frozen grease; though I do not know 
whether that would cause so much mis¬ 
chief or not. Some also claimed that 
smokeless rifles would miss fire in cold 
weather, and blamed the nitro powder. I 
never heard of a case where the powder 
failed to do its work if the primer exploded,. 
As far as I could find out, all trouble was 
caused by too much oil on the guns, that 
froze and hindered the action of the firing 
pin. I saw as much of that trouble with 
black powder guns as with smokeless. 
I used a 30-40, and all through the c Id 
season kept it perfectly free from grease, 
oil and moisture. It never failed to work 
satisfactorily in all kinds of weather. 

E. L. Stevenson, Alhambra, Cal. 


DETERIORATION OF NITRO POWDERS. 

I have experimented with nearly all the 
nitro powders. One that I know nothing 
of is Ballistite. All smokeless compounds 
I have used have invariably lost strength 
with age. Many gunners, for reasons of 
economy, prefer to buy loaded shells in 
case lots, even though they may not have 
the opportunity of firing 100 shots a year. 
To such the keeping quality of a powder 
is of prime importance and semi-smokeless 
will not disappoint them. 

A friend, m November, 1899, used a cer¬ 
tain dense nitro in chicken shooting, and 
was so delighted with the phenomenal kills 
made that he put aside the remaining cart¬ 
ridges of the lot and kept them until the 
next fall. By that time the powder had de¬ 
teriorated to such an extent that the kill¬ 
ing power of the cartridges was practically 
nil, though it was a highly glazed powder 
guaranteed against the influence of every¬ 
thing supposed to be detrimental to pow¬ 
ders in general. 

While my friend was away on that hunt 
I was shooting quails with semi-smokeless 
loads procured early in 1899, side by side 
with others sent from the factory 18 months 
later. I could not distinguish the slightest 
difference in their range penetration. 

If this powder was smokeless it would be 
perfect. In consideration of its many good 
qualities, I, for one, shall continue its use 
both at the trap and in the field, in spite 
of its trifling smoke. 

John Nordstrom, Gothenburg, Neb. 


SMALL SHOT. 

I get your magazine from our local news¬ 
dealer every month and read it with pleas¬ 
ure. I should like to be informed through 
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Recreation the difference between the ^03, 

a .305 and a 30-30. 

A. D. L., San Diego, Cab 

ANSWER. 

The term 30-30 means that the bore of 
the rifle is 30-100 of an inch in diameter 
and that the cartridge carries 30 grains of 
smokeless powder. The term .303 means 
that the bore of the rifle is .303-1000 of an 
inch in diameter, which is practically a 
distinction without a difference. 

I do not recall having heard of anyone’s 
making a .305 rifle, but it would simply 
mean that the bore was 2-1000 of an inch 
larger than that of the .303.— Editor, 


Many sportsmen seem prejudiced against 
every gun but their own. It is natural for 
a man to brag about nis gu.i if he has never 
seen* or handled another model. I have 
used several different ma)ces, and now 
have a 12 gauge, 8J/2 pounds hammerlcss 
Parker, P. H. grade. I began to hunt in 
’87, but never had much luck killing wild 
turkeys until ’97 when I bought my Parker. 
Since then I have killed ii turkeys with 14 
shots,. I used 4 drams of Duoont or Laflin 
& Rand black powder and i ounce of No. 3 
or 4 shot. For even nattern, good pene¬ 
tration, dead kills, and no cripples, the 
Parker is second to none. 

W. H. Snyder, Winfield, Pa. 


I have a 30-30 Marlin that has been 
cut down to a 22 inch barrel. It shoots 
well up to 125 yards, but will not hold up 
beyond that, and is no good* for deer. I 
shot a buck through both shoulders, yet 
he traveled over a mile and I had to shoot 
him again. Several other deer I have had 
to follow and shoot the second time, when 
I know the old 40-65 Winchester would 
have stopped them in their tracks. Will 
someone tell me if the fault is in the short 
barrel, or are all 30-30’s the same? If 
they are, the 40-65 is good enough for me. 

Jno. C. D /is, Etna, Wash. 


Why can not' nitro powder be used in 
any rifle? Is it because black powder guns 
are not strong enough to stand the pres¬ 
sure. or because of their slower twist? If 
I use just enough smokeless in my 32-40 
Stevens to give the same velocity as the 
standard charge of black powder, why 
should it be more dangerous to use? And 
why should it not give the same trajectory 
and penetration? What is meant by a false 
muzzle on a rifle? 

M. Cuchman, Belvidere, Ill. 


After using guns of all gauges from 8 to 
20, I pin my faith to the full choked 16 
bore. A man must be a fair shot to get 
game with that gun as it shoots extremely 
close, but when a bird drops it is almost 


invariably a clean kill. 1 never use shot 
larger than 6’s. In rifles I prefer the 30-30 
Winchester carbine, as it is good for either 
a rabbit or a bear. 

F. Lehman, Sergt Co. I, 21st Infantr>% 
Fort Douglas, Utalk 


Cripple Creek, CoL 

Peters Cartridge Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Dear Sirs:—I have used Peters' am¬ 
munition for years and there is none bet¬ 
ter, but your stand against Recreation is 
uncalled for and unfair. I for one shall 
select another make of cartridges than 
yours hereafter. 

Yours truly, S. T. Stevens, 
Member Gold Belt Rifle Quh. 


I notice your correspondents chiefly 
praise Laflin & Rand and Dupont among 
smokeless powders. I have used both and 
they are certainly good: but I prefer Blue 
Ribbon smokeless. It is true the manu¬ 
facturers do not advertise it in Recreation. 
I think they make a mistake in not doine 
so; but, all the same, I consider it the best 
powder made. 

Old Sportsman, Noyan, Que. 


In answer to L. O. In^lls: My favorite 
fox load for a 12 gauge is 3 drams Dupont 
nitro powder with i ounce No. 4 chilled 
shot. 

In answer to Nimrod: My experience 
has been that a 30 inch barrel will shoot 
1-3 stronger than a 28 inch, for the reason 
that the longer powder is confined the more 
force it has. 

L. B. H., North Rome, Pa. 


The stoiy in January Recreation entitled 
“A Day in the Laurentian Mountains” is 
good. I do not think, however, it was 
sportsmanlike to carry a combination shot 
gun and rifle, with one barrel shooting an 
explosive bullet and the other buckshot, 
on a deer range. 

A. Kennedy. Missoula, Mont. 


My brother owns a 32-20 Winchester 
rifle. One day I borrowed it and went 
squirrel hunting. I shot at a gray and 
missed the first shot. I pumped up another 
cartridge but it jammed and I worked 
about 2 hours before I got it out. Why did 
this rifle jam? 

G. Condor, Harwinton, Conn. 


Recreation is a good one and well worth 
$i a dozen. What we want is a law pro¬ 
hibiting the use of all fire arms save of 
Marlin make. Then game will swarm. 
Keep your hogs squealing, wring their 
noses to stop them from rooting. 

R. Gilbert, Salem, Ore. 
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When a bird or a wild animal Is killed, that is the end of 
and sdenufic v^oe ip 

FOUR NEW APES. 

W. T. HORNADAY. 

Last summer the primates’ house in the 
Zoological Park received a valuable con¬ 
signment of apes, baboons and monkeys. 
They came from Hamburg, in the “Graf 
Waldersee,” from Carl Hagenbeck. There 
were 3 orang-utans, one chimpanzee, 2 
drill baboons, 3 lemurs, and one rare Afri¬ 
can monkey. A young gorilla that actually 
reached Hamburg for the Zoological So¬ 
ciety, and was to have come in this ship¬ 
ment, died 2 days before the vessel sailed; 
and the Zoological Park people were great¬ 
ly disappointed. Ihis creature was worth 
$1,500. 

The star attractions of the late arrivals 
are a full grown female orang-utan and a 
lively nursing baby. The mother is big, 
brown, solemn faced, and as plain looking 
as the laws of Nature ever permit in an 
orang. She stands 42 inches in height, has 
a spread of arms 6 feet 2 inches, and her 
foot is 111/2 inches long. Her teeth have 
not been brushed since childhood, and the 
acid fruits of Borneo have stained them to 
the color of an ancient meerschaum. Her 
skin is about the color of old mahogany, 
and her hair is the reddest on record. This 
specimen and her interesting infant were 
caught in Borneo 9 months ago, when the 
latter was a helpless little creature about 3 
months old. Their capture was effected by 
cutting down the low tree in which they 
had taken refuge, and built a nest for the 
night. Usually orangs that are captured 
when full grown are so savage and intract¬ 
able they resist captivity fiercely, and die 
in a short time. Sikey, however, has more 
sense than falls to the portion of the aver¬ 
age wild orang. Instead of fighting the in¬ 
evitable, she wisely elected to survive, and 
train up her infant, Dohong, in the way 
he should go. Although not yet tame and 
obedient, or ready to do stunts, she realizes 
that her keepers are her friends, and that 
even curators are worthy of limited toler¬ 
ation. She takes her cups of tea gratefully 
and her rice and bananas as an Englishman 
takes his pleasures, sadly. When in doubt, 
she reaches out a long, hairy arm, and 
gathers little Dohong to her breast. It is 
droll to see her reach out magnificent dis¬ 
tances and either help the little fellow to 
climb faster, or haul him up by one arm 
to the hurricane deck of her sleeping box. 
He is an obedient chap, and has all the 
points of a thoroughbred. Beyond doubt, 
this mother and child will prove of great 
interest to the thousands of children now 
visiting the Park. 


If photographed, it may still lire and its educational 
lultiplied indefinitely. 

The Professor is a male orang-utan about 
6 years old, and nearly as large as Sikey. 
He is full of suspicion, and at present 
elects to be friendly with no one. Occa¬ 
sionally his manner becomes truculent, and 
he threatens to bite his keeper. Eventually, 
however, he will calm down, and act prop¬ 
erly. 

The chimpanzee is a black haired, pink 
faced infant about 18 inches high, and her 
name is Polly. Coming across the Atlantic 
3 of the apes caught severe colds, and ar¬ 
rived coughing. Already, however, the 
mild and even temperature of the primates’ 
house has had a marked effect on the ani¬ 
mals, their coughing has C'-ased altogether, 
and they show general improvement. Being 
closely confined, the trip was tiresome to 
the large orang-utans, and they greatly en¬ 
joy the freedom of the big cages in which 
they now live. 

A few days later 5 sea lions arrived from 
Santa Barbara, California, and were set 
free in the sea lion pool, near the reptile 
house. The most interesting specimen of 
the lot is a .squalling baby about 20 inches 
long, which was bom on the dock at Santa 
Barbara. The little barbarian, or, to be 
more exact, Santa Barbarian, has fared 
well, and is fat and lusty. Moreover, it has 
plenty of stamina, and at times rules its 
mother despotically. 

The Park is now well stocked with wild 
babies, of at least 25 different kinds. 

Sikey has since died of tuberculosis. 


THE SEA OTTER OF WASHINGTON. 

CHARLES m'iNTYRF. 

The sea otter of the Northern Pacific is 
fast becoming extinct Twenty years ago 
many hunters, scattered along 100 miles of 
coast, lived entirely on the income derived 
from the sale of otter skins. The shore 
country was then practically uninhabited 
save by Indians; to-day it contains many 
cities and towns. In all Western Wash¬ 
ington there is no good timber or agricul¬ 
tural land unclaimed, save in the Indian 
reservations which are being g^dually 
opened for settlement. 

The destruction of the otter on that 
coast began about 50 years ago, when Ed 
Huggins, an old Hudson’s bay fur dealer, 
came into the region to trade with the In¬ 
dians, giving them flintlock muskets in ex¬ 
change for furs. He also bought for cash 
from the few white hunters in the country. 

In those days otters were comparatively 
unwary, and were shot with muzzle loading 
rifles at 50 to 100 yards. A hunter would 
kill 5 to 20 in a season, leaving the coast 
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in October and going to Portland or Olym¬ 
pia to spend his pile, and returning in the 
spring. 

About 1873 Harry Weatherald and Steve 
Grover appeared on the scene. Using im¬ 
proved rifles, they got more game than 
their competitors. A little later Sharps 
40-90 and 45-100 rifles were introduced on 
the. coast, and the fur yield increased 
largely. As more hunters came, the otters 
grew wilder until by '78 it was necessary 
to shoot at 250 to 500 yards. In that year 
Weatherald and Grover sold 47 skins as 
their season’s kill. 

The price of skins rose until in ’76 a 
prime pelt brought $75. In ’77 they drop¬ 
ped to $30; rising gradually again until the 
Hoquiam mills started, in ’87, with G. H. 
Emerson as manager. Emerson bought 
the catch of the beach for a few years, and 
the hunters rejoiced; but as he lost money 
on furs and made it up scaling the logs for 
the mill, it »red trouble between the hunt¬ 
ers and the lumbermen. 

The beach on the Washington coast is 
low and wide. The white hunters built 
derricks about 40 feet high and from them 
shot most of their otters. The Indians 
killed their game i to 5 miles off shore, 
prowling about in canoes until they found 
an otter asleep on the surface of the 
water. 

Animals killed from the beach were 
washed ashore by the tide. As hunters in¬ 
creased in number, quarrels frequently 
arose when 2 or more persons claimed to 
have killed the same otter. It was finally 
agreed that each hunter should mark his 
bullets with a different letter or symbol, 
and in that way trouble was avoided. 

The otters decreased rapidly before such 
persistent warfare, and when the schooner 
“Kate and Annie” cruised the coast 2 sea¬ 
sons, hunting them, the few remaining ani¬ 
mals sought other waters. For 2 years 
scarcely an otter was seen. In 1901 a few 
returned and 9 were killed, the pelts bring¬ 
ing $150 to $300. 

Even in their time of greatest abundance 
sea otters never ranged North of Point 
Granville nor South of Gray’s harbor, 
though their food, clams and crabs, was 
plentiful all along the coast. Between the 
points named are peculiar currents running, 
within a few miles of each other, in oppo¬ 
site directions. That may account for the 
otters’ choice of habitat, as facilitating their 
travels up and down the coast. 


CAN A DOG THINK? 

I have been much amused in watching 
the behavior of a little black spaniel be¬ 
longing on the ranch where I am a sojourn¬ 
er. He has some of the instincts of a 
hunter, and goes into ecstasies when he 
sees me take down my rifle. 


The cabin in ^hich I camp is within the 
edge of timber, in which are numbers of 
gray squirrels. Nig chased one into a pine 
one morning. My daughters, from the 
kitchen window, heard him barking and 
called to me: 

“Nig has something treed.” 

Picking up the rifle I sauntered out and 
presently discovered a squirrel perched on 
high, regarding me with curiosity and Nig 
with disgust. A shot brought him down 
and made the spaniel my warm friend. 

He watched the skinning with ^reat 
gravity, and when the dressing was com¬ 
pleted claimed the offal for his own; though 
I do not think he ate anvthing but the skin- 
In an hour or 2 he announced by furious 
barking, that he had another squirrel treed. 
I did not go to him, so he left his game, 
ran into the room where I sat reading, 
punched my knee with his nose, went to 
tne door, and there stopped to see what 
I intended to do. I had just finished clean¬ 
ing the rifle and was loth to foul it again 
for one squirrel; but at last I yielded to 
the dog’s importunity and went with 
him. He went directly to a particular 
tree, and contrary to my expectations, there 
sat the squirrel. It fell at the dog’s feet, 
was borne to the house, dressed and set 
aside with the other. As the spaniel Mt 
watching me I talked pleasantly to him 
about the squirrel. He looked on soberly, 
noticing my talk only by an occasional wag 
of his tail; but in the afternoon as he lay 
at my feet while I read, I suddenly asked 
him if he would not better look out for a 
squirrel. He sprang up, ran to the woods 
and hunted half an hour. 

Leaving the home at the ranch he at¬ 
tached himself to our humble household, 
and was for some time our steadfast com¬ 
panion and guard; taking his meals with 
IS, rather than at his proper home. 

On one occasion my daughter put his 
dinner on a plate and set it back of the 
house. Nig lay by the front door asle^. 
Presently I called to him: “Nig. your din¬ 
ner’s ready in the back yard.” Up he 
sprang and around the house he ran, 
straight to the dish. 

It is the general belief that the man goes 
to heaven, but that his dog ends his career 
at death. If that be so, then, the wrong 
fellow often gets to the right place. 

W. H. Nelson, Boulder, Cola 

Your story is interesting, but why kill 2 
harmless and beautiful animals to please 
the dog? Wild animals and birds are now 
divided by naturalists and good sportsmen 
into 3 classes: Pets, game and vermin. The 
first should not be killed. The others may 
be at the proper times and in reasonable 
numbers. The squirrels are in the first 
class.— Editor. 
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AS TO GREY SQUIRRELS. 

I note your article on grey squirrels in 
August Recreation in answer to F. E. 
Williams, of Spring Valley, Minn. A per¬ 
son is guided largely by his own experi¬ 
ence and both of you are right. The in¬ 
stincts of grey squirrels are the same, but 
their habits vary with the conditions by 
which they are surrounded. I have had 
some experience with wild grey squirrels, 
having bought several tons of corn ears for 
them within the past year. At first I al¬ 
lowed them free access to the crib, which 
is close to large timber, but I found them 
so extravagant and wasteful I had to 
check them. On any day I could see them 
carrying away whole ears of corn. There 
are bushels of cobs in the woods and I 
have frequently found ears of corn in the 
brush near^ 

I stopped this practice to a great ex¬ 
tent by placing sheet tin over the holes on 
the side of the crib so a squirrel can only 
enter by bending his body. As they can 
not bend the corn ears, I frequently find 
ears partly out of the hole, but jammed 
against the tin. The squirrels are smart 
enough to take out half ears now. 

The reasons for this habit seem to be, 
with my squirrels, caution and conveni¬ 
ence. not the instinct of supplying future 
needs. By carrying the whole ear to a 
place of safety they can eat the grain at 
their leisure. If they wish to feed their 
young, it is easier to carry the ear than 
the loose grain to the nest. These squir¬ 
rels do not seem to hide a single grain of 
corn. They eat what they want and throw 
the rest away. They feel certain there will 
be corn in the crib. They will eat cracked 
nuts at once, but they will invariably bury 
whole nuts, no matter how hungry they 
may be. I have tested them by throwing 
out one nut at a time. They seem never 
to tire of digging, but they do not bury 2 
nuts in the same place. 

A grey squirrel will eat only 6 to 10 
cracked hickory nuts on a cold morning, 
but their appetite for corn seems unlimited. 
They eat only the rich, oily germ, throwing 
away 90 per cent of the grain. For this 
reason, a quart of shelled corn will not 
last a squirrel 2 days. There are several 
quarts of germless shelled com lying on 
the ground under mv crib. Chickens know 
that the best of the kernel is gone and 
refuse to eat the remainder. 

Fredk. A. Canfield, Dover, N. J. 


HAS THE ORIOLE CHANGED ITS SONG? 

Have you ever known or heard of any 
bird that has changed some of the notes 
in its song? The golden robin, or Balti¬ 
more oriole, as it is often called, has, to 
my ears, and to the ears of all my brothers 


and sisters and some friends, decidedly 
changed its song during the past 20 years 
or more. The character of its song, I 
mean, the tone, timbre, or quality, remains 
the same, undoubtedly distinguishing this 
bird among others; but the scale, or melody, 
has undergone a decided change. I have 
not, for many years, heard the song I was 
familiar with and could imitate perfectly, 
and that I remember as well as I do my 
A, B, C or the bugle call. This may sound 
odd, but I am sure of what I say. If 
you know of anything that can account 
for this change in the song of a bird, I am 
curious to learn what it is. This was 
again brought to my notice by the advent 
of the orioles here last spring, and they 
have added still another change of note 
at the termination of the melody; one I 
never heard before. I suppose everyone 
has remarked that the song sparrow has 
several different ways of ending its song, 
and sometimes, of beginning it ; but the 
oriole has changed his song entirely from 
that which I knew 30 years ago. Can it 
be due to a mixing of breed? 

S. W. F., Portsmouth, N. H. 

ANSWER. 

Such a change in the song of the oriole, 
in 30 years time, is quite possible, but un¬ 
usual. There is great individuality in songs 
of the same species, often greater, com¬ 
paratively, within a circumscribed area than 
when individual? from a larger extent of 
country are compared. It is an example 
of evolution, but might be either progres¬ 
sive or retrogressive in character.— Editor. 


CANNIBAL RABBITS. 

Last winter, during the time of our big 
snow, a cat caught a rabbit close to my 
barn. I heard the rabbit squalling and 
drove the cat away before she had killed 
her victim, but bunny died that night. In 
the evening it snowed again, covering all 
old tracks. The new snow, the next morn¬ 
ing, gave a clear account of what had 
occurred during the night. I found the 
partially eaten carcass of the rabbit lying 
20 feet from where it had died. Its flesh 
hung in long, fine shreds or strings—just 
such work as I imagine a rabbit would do 
with its long, sharp teeth; and not a track 
of anything except rabbits was to be found. 
Neither cat, owl nor any other beast or 
bird had set foot in the snow near that 
place. 

I tracked 4 rabbits from there and 
jumped them all within 50 yards. I am 
as certain that carcass was eaten by rab¬ 
bits as if I had seen them eating it. 
At the time this occurred the ground had 
been covered with snow 2 weeks or more. 
I was compelled to believe what, before. I 
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would have scouted as being the veriest 
nonsense. 

Does any other reader of Recreation 
know of rabbits eating flesh? 

A. C. Thatcher, Urbana, O. 


THE GROWING AND SHEDDING OF ELK 
HORNS. 

Elk here shed their horns the latter 
part of March or fore part of April. I 
have known bulls to shed in February, but 
such cases are rare. When one horn drops 
off, the bull will adopt violent measures to 
rid himself of the other. I have several 
limes found a freshly shed horn sticking up 
with the points driven in the ground by 
force, or tangled in a bunch of brush. In 
most cases the horns of a pair will be found 
near one another. 

The new horns must begin to grow al¬ 
most immediately, as by May 15 they 
have a good stock. By August 15 they 
are full grown, and in some cases stripped 
of the velvet. Elk do not, as generally 
supposed, have a point on their horns for 
each year of their age. Their first horns 
are spikes about 12 inches long; their sec¬ 
ond horns have 4 points; their third horns, 
5 points or 6 small ones; their fourth horns 
and all later have 6 points. Sometimes 
freak horns are seen with as many as 9 
points or even more. 

There are now 3,000 elk in this valley. 
They seem to be in good shape and doing 
well S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 


DO BIRDS WHISTLE OR SING? 

It has often been cause for astonishment that 
an animal so remote as a bird in the line of de¬ 
velopment from man should be the only creature 
capable in the least degree of imitating the human 
voice. A talking horse has from time to time 
been advertised; but for practical purposes man’s 
only mimic is the bird. An American naturalist 
has recently written to prove that birds are not 
singers, but whistlers; that is to say, that the 
notes are produced through the tube known as 
the glottis, not by the hdp of vocal cords; but 
the whole distinction is beside the point. Anyone 
who has Men a bird singing will have seen both 
the vibrations of his throat and the variations in 
the extent to which he opens and closes his beak 
or mandibles; and given these accompaniments, to¬ 
gether with the production of an articulate lan¬ 
guage, whistling and singing become identical, in 
roite of technical terms suggesting a distinction. 
People are accustomed to the idea that onlv a 
few species of birds, such as the parrot and the 
jackdaw, can be taught, but in wild life almost 
all birds are mimics to some extent, and probably 
more of them than people realize could be taught 
to imitate human sounds. The starling has as¬ 
tonishing skill in taking off other birds; and even 
the raucous jay can produce a song, or a whistle, 
if the word is preferred, which would do justice 
to a thrush.—London Globe. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

T do not think porcupines are respons¬ 
ible for the disappearance of deer antlers. 
In Southern Michigan there are but few 


porcupines and many deer, yet I nevtr 
found a shed antler. I have found a num¬ 
ber of skulls with antlers attached. If 
porcupines ate the shed horns, they would 
have eaten the others. When in Northern 
Michigan I found an antler apparently 
buried or rather trampled into the mud 
by a deer, as there were tracks all around 
the place. I asked an old trapper about iL 
He said the buck buried it so it would 
become soft, and would return and cat iL 
That seemed the belief of all Indians and 
trappers that I inquired of, but I do not 
know why they believed it. Should like to 
hear from some t;ne who knows. 

C. Ribler, Litchfield, Mich. 


In August last, while camping with other 
members of a club at Florence Heights, 
IS miles from Trenton, N. J., I caught an 
eel on a hook and line. In cleaning the 
eel I found it contained spawn. Such an 
occurrence has never been known in this 
part of the country before. If any other 
reader of Recreation has ever had a simi¬ 
lar experience I should like to hear from 
him and to learn particulars. 

A. T. Stewart, Trenton, N. 


As to what becomes of the horns: Three 
years ago, while in the Adirondacks, I saw 
2 mice working on a horn in the woods. 
Two years ago, in the same country, I saw 
a red squirrel running with a queer looking 
object in his mouth. I fired, causing him 
to drop what proved to be a piece of deer 
horn. Any and all rodents will and do 
eat shed horns wherever found. 

G. G. Piatt, M.D., Wavland, N. Y. 


I have seen grouse standing on the edge 
of a sap trough picking drops of maple 
sap from the end of the spile. I have 
seen them picking dew from leaves when 
there were pools of clear water all around. 
I studied their habits closely when they 
were abundant and before so-called sports¬ 
men made them wild, but have never seen 
them drink. 

C. Riblet. Litchfield, Mich. 


I subscribe for your valuable magazine. 
I used to buy it from my news dealer, but 
the demand became so great that unless I 
was on hand when they came in I could not 
get a copy, as they were sold at once. 
Recreation has been the means of reform¬ 
ing many heretofore game hogs, myself in¬ 
cluded. As soon as read, I oass my copies 
around among my friends, who like to read 
it, and I am sure it will do them no harm. 

W. C. Green, Searights, Pa. 
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County. Name of Warden. Address. 

New York, Conrad L. Meyer, W. Broadway. 

Livinaston M. De La Vergne, Lakeville. 

K.S. Chamberlain, Mt. Morris. 
Albany, C.D. Johnson, Newtonville. 

Henry r. Newman, 

** Kenneth £. Bender, A ll»ny. 

Broome, John Sullivan. Sanitaria Springs 

R. R. r' ■ - 


Mathewson. Binghamton. 

H. M. Haskell. Weedsport. 

Fred. Uhle. Hendy Creek. 

M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

James Edwards, Cortland. 

E. P. Dorr, 103 D. S. Morgan 

Building. Buffalo. 
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rn&nKiiu, ^c c l e s, St. Rems Falls. 
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P. F. Tabor. - • • • 
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Chas. Seacor, 


Cayuga, 

Chemung, 

Cortland, 

Erie, 


Essex, 

Franklin, 


Schenectady. 

Suffolk. 

44 

Tioga, 

Washington, 


Westchester, 


Dutchess, 

Columbia, 

Onondaga, 

Yates, 

Dutchess, 

Queens, 


E.G. Horton, 

I A. B. Miller, 

James Lush, 

B. L. Wrenj > ■ «ii. 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 
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46 Elton Street, . 
Brooklyn. 

473 Grand Ave., 
Astoria, L. I. 

119 Somers Street. 

Brooklyn. 
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W'atkins. 
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Cuyahoga, A. W. Hitch, 


Clark, 

Erie, 
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County. 

Knox, 
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LOCAL 

Fairfield, 


Fairfield. 

Liti^^d, 
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Name of Warden. Address. 
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Frank D. Abell, Zanesville. 

J. F. Kelley, Portsmouth. 

WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT. 
George B. Bliss. 2 Park Row, Stam¬ 
ford, Ct. 

11 Park St., Bridge¬ 
port, Ct. 

Box 373. ^t^at^ord. 
P. O. Box 100, Ca¬ 
naan, Ct. 

Sandford Brainerd. Ivorvton. 

Wilbur E. Beach, 318 Chapel Street. 

New Haven, Ct. 
“ D. J. Ryan, 188 Elizabeth SU 

Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenzie, Norfolk. 

** J. J. Blick, Wrentham. 

** S. W. Fuller, East Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone, 4 Tremont Row, 

Boston. 

Worcester, B. H. Mosher, Athol. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Orient. L. I. 

Owego. 

Sandy Hill. 
Whitehall. 

Dresden. 

Pleasantville. 

57 Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle. 
Pleasantville. 

Jackson’s Comers. 

Memphis. 

Penn Van. 


Mercer, Jos. Ashmore, 

Mercer. Edw. Vanderbilt, 

** Roland Mitchell, 

Morris, Joseph Pellet, 

“ Chas. W. Blake, 

•* Francis E. Cook, 

Calone Orr, 

G* E. Moms. 

Isaac D. Williams, Branchville- 
A. H. Miller, Cranford. 

C. M. Hawkins, Roselle. 

{aJfTa'rner. } Phillipshur*. 

Dory-Hunt, Wanaque. 

A. W. Letts, 51 Newark St.. 

Hoboken. 

WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Somerset, 

Sussex, 

Union, 

Warren, 

Monmouth. 

Hudson, 

LOCAL 

Jefferson, 

Perry, 

Warren. 

Juniata, 

Venango, 

Potter, 


124 Taylor St., 

Trenton. 

Dentzville, 

Trenton. 
739 Centre ^t., 

Trenton. 
Pompton Plains 
Dover. 

Butler. 

Hibernia. 

Somerville. 


208 Woodward Av., 
Columbus. 

161 Osborn St., 
Cleveland. 

169 W. Main St., 
Springfield. 

418 Jackson St., 
Sandusky. 
Swanton. 

Lima. 

4465 Eastern Ave., 
Cincinnati. 


Crawford, 

Cambria, 

Butler, 

Allegheny, 

Beaver, 

McKean. 


Lackawanna, 

Carbon. 

Cumberland, 

Wyoming, 

Tioga, 

Lycoming, 

Delaware, 

Montgomery, 

'Bradford, 

Clarion, 

Cameron, 

Clinton, 

Northumber¬ 

land, 

Elk, 


John Noll, 
Samuel Sundy. 

F. P. Sweet, 
Nelson Holmes, 
Clifford Singer, 
Ezra Phillips, 

G. D. Benedict, 
Ira Murphy, 
Wiley Barrows, 
Chas. Barrows, 
Jasper Tillotson, 
Geo. T. Meyers, 

B. Lamb, 

H. Lambert, 


{v" 


Sykes ville. 

Lebo. 

Goodwill Hill. 

Cornplanter. 

Oakland Mills. 

McAlcsierville. 

Pleasantville. 

Coudersport. 

Austin. 

Austin. 

Tillotson. 

Til usville. 

Buel. 

720 Coleman Ave., 
Johnstown. 
Murrins ville. 
Natrona. 

Beaver Falls. 


F. J. Forquer, 

S.H. Allen. 

N. H. Covert, 

W. R. Keefer, 

C. A. Duke, 

L. P. Fessenden, 

Wm. Holsinger, 

Wm. Weir, 

Wm. Major. 

Asa D. Hontz, 

J. C. Gill, 

Cyrus Walter, 

E. B. Beaumont, J r., 

G. H. .Simmons, 

Jm. j. Brennan, 

B. D. Kurtz, 

Walter Lusson, 

L. C. Parsons, 

Geo. B. Loop, 

Isaac Keener. 

Harry Hemphill, Emporium. 

M. C. Kepler, Renovo. 

Geo. L. Kepler, Renovo. 

(G. W. Roher, 

1 SOS Anthracite St., Shamokin. 

D. R. Lobaugh, Ridgway. 


Duke Center. 
Granere. 

Stickney. 

Mc^ic. 

East Mauch Chunk. 
Mechanicsburg. 

Tunkhannock. 
Lawrence VI He. 
Westfield. 
Oval. 

Cammal. 

Ardmore. 

Academy. 

Sayre. 

New Bethlehem. 
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LOCAL WARDENS IN MICHIGAN. 
County. Name of Warden. Address. 
U^wa, W. H. Dunham. Drenthe. 

Kalamazoo. C. £. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien. W. A. Palmer. Buchanan. 

Cass. Thomas Dewey, Dowaeiac. 

Hillsdale, C. A. Stone, Hills&le. 

Lake, John Trieb^, Peacock, 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J.H.Ogbum, South Hil. 

KingWUliam. N.H Montague. 

Sm^^he, J. M. Hughes, 

Kinu & Queen, K. D. Bates, 
l^uTsa, ^ P. Harris, 


Henrico. W. J. Lynham, 

East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 
Fremont. Nelson Yamall, Dubbis. 

Uinta, {I'.L-P^n. 


Palls. 

Chatham Hill 
Newtown. 
Applegrove. 
412 W. Marshall. 
Richmond- 
Harrisonburg. 


Carbon, 

Laramie. 


Kirk Dyer, Medicine Bow. 

Martin Breither, Cheyenne. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 
Sumner, W. G. Harris, Gallatin. 

Stewart, John H. Lory, Bear Spring. 

Robertson. C. C. Bell, Springfield. 

Montgomery, P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 

Madison, H.T. Rushing, Jackson. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, E.C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire, S. C. Ellis. Keene. 

2>ullivan, G. A. Blake. Lempster. 

** J. W. Davidson, Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland, Wm. J. Liddle, Box 281, Fair Haven 
Windsor, F. A. Tarbell, West Bridgewater. 

Orleans. E.G. Moulton. Derby Line. 

Essex, H. S. Lund. Granby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard, 12th Ave and 17th 

St., Moline. 

Iroquois. J. L. Peacock, Sheldon. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa and Comanche Nation. 

A. C. Cooper, Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascol, Grand Mound. 

Pottawattamie, Dr. C. Engel, Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan, James West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN UTAH. 
Washington, S. C. Goddard. New Harmony. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albert Lea, Minn., H. A. Moigan, Rear Warden. 

Angelica, N. Y., C. A. Lat&op, 

Augusta, Mont., H. Sherman, 

Austin. Minn., G. F. Baird. 

Austin, Pa., W. S. Warner, 

Boston, Mass., Capt. W. 1 . Stone, 

Buffalo. N. Y., H. C. Gardiner, 

Cammal. Pa., B. A. Ovenshire. 

Champaign Co., O. Hy. F. MacCracken 
Urbana, 

Charlestown, N. H., W. M. Buswell, 

Cheyenne, Wyo.. J. Hennessy. 

Choteau, Mont.. G. A. Gorham. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, B. W. Morris. 

Coudersport, Pa.. 1 . L. Murphy. 

Cresco, Iowa, T. L. Platt, 

Davis. W.Va.^ J. Heltzen. 

Dowagiac, Mich.. W. F. Hoyt, 

East Mau» Chunk,Pa., E. F.Pry, 

Evansville, Ind., F. M. Giltert, 

Fontanet, Ind., W. H. Perry, 

Ft Wayne, Ind., W. L. Waltemarth 
Great Falls, Mont, J. M. Gaunt, 

Heron Lake, Minn., K. C. Buckeye. 

HoUidaysb-g, Pa., H. D. Hewit, 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Hunter Wood. 

Incflanapolis,Ind., Joseph £. Bell. 

g ome, Ariz.. Dr. L. A. Hawkins, 
insonburg. Pa.. W. J. Stebbins, 
lispell. Mont, John Eakright, 

KeenCN. H„ F. P. Beedle, 


Kingfisher, Okla., 
Lake Co., Ind., 
Lawton, O. T., 
Logansport, Ind., 
Ludington. Mich., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa-, 
Mintum, Colo., 

New Aloany. Ind., 
New Bethlehem, Pa, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 
Princeton. Ind., 
Revnoldsville, Pa., 
Kidgway, Pa., 
Homester. N. Y., 

St Paul, Minn., 

St. Thomas, Ont., 
Schenectady. N. Y., 
Seattle, Wash., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
The Dalles, Ore., 
W’alden, N. Y-. 
Wichita, Kas., 
Winona, Minn., 


A. C. Ambrose, Rear Warden 
Dr. K. C. Mackey, 

Marion Miller. 

E. B. McConnell. 

G. R. Cartier, 

Dr. j. H. bwartz, 

A. B. Walter, 

Dr. J. F. Weathers, 

.. Isaac Keener. 

Dr. H. R. PhilUps, 

H. A. Yeager, 

C. F. Hoffman, 

T. J. Maxwell, 

C. H. McChesney 
O. T. Denny, 

L. J.Hall, 

J. W. Furnside. 

M. Kelly, 

C. C. Truesdell, 

C. F. Thiede, 

C. B. Cushing. 

J. W. Keid, 

Gerald Volk, 

C. M. Morse. 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number: 

Syracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co„ Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles. 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 
goods. 

Blair Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y.Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 1528 
Arapahoe St., Denver^ Col. 

James Acheson, lalbot bt., St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Sporting goods. 

Jespersen & Hines. 10 Park Place, New York City 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 72 ^ street. New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. VV. A. Valentine, 5 W. 35th street, New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street. New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street, New York 
City. 

E. S. Towne, care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 

yoke. Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street. Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. T. F. Pierson, 20 W. 52d street. New York 

Citv. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 35 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, hlaple street, Kingston, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street. Flushing, L. I. 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 5th avenue. New York 

City. 

H. Williams, P. O. Box 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 

G. S. Edgell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Lake, Mich. 

C^orge Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla. 

Andrew Carnegie, 2nd, Fernandina, Fla. 

Morris Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. Stanford Brown. 489 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
w. H. Smith. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

E. B. Smith, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. Why don’t they join? Will some¬ 
one please take a club and wake them up? 
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REPORT FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Unfortunately there seems to be no or¬ 
ganized effort to enforce the game and fish 
laws throughout this section, except by 3 
or 4 L. A. S. members in this village, 3 of 
whom are local wardens. 

It has taken us fully 2 years to educate 
and interest the people in our protection 
work, as the newspapers of the county 
have seen fit to censure us every time we 
made an arrest. That did not stop us, 
though, and I am glad to state that at last 
the people are desirous of having the laws 
enforced. The following is our list of 
prosecutions: 

Charles Wilson, fyke netting, acquitted; 
George Montanni, fyke netting, acquitted; 
Rodger Derome, set lining, $10; Charles 
Gordon, set lining, $10; Gilbert Maddeson, 
hounding deer, $25; Edwin Steeves, hound¬ 
ing deer, $25; Charles Dorn, fyke netting, 
25 days in jail; William Petty, possession 
bass, $20; Clarence Gregory, violation of 
Section 33, $10; judge suspended sentence; 
William Adams, fyke netting, case not yet 
disposed of. 

We were beaten in the first 2 cases, as 
the sentiment was entirely against us then. 
Besides these prosecutions I have destroyed 
since last spring 68 fyke nets, 4 feet to 7 
feet in diameter, with hedges 15 to 200 feet 
long, 2 gill nets, and many set lines and 
tip-ups. 

William Koch, Jr., Whitehall, N. Y. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 

Mr. C. A. Durell, of Reading, Pa., a 
League member, writes me that in July last 
he caught H. B. Hintz in the act of killing 
blackbirds. Mr. Durell told Mr. Hintz he 
was violating the State law, but Hintz 
replied that ne was out for an afternoon's 
sport and intended to have it, even if he 
had to pay a fine. Mr. Durell accordingly 
placed the matter in the hands of Dr. KaTb- 
fus. Secretary of the State Game Commis¬ 
sion, who sent a warden to prosecute. Mr. 
Hintz was called up in court and fined $10 
for each bird killed, making an aggregate 
of $40. 

There is scarcely a day when some 
League member does not cause some law¬ 
breaker to be run in. This reminds me 
again that in 1898, when the League was 
organized, the A. D. G. H. predicted that 
the League would never “accomplish any 
important achievements.” 


As soon as I was informed that Geo. 
Massey was killing deer and elk in the 
Sacramento mountains, I appointed a com¬ 
petent game warden in that section and 
instructed him to act promptly, to advise 
the district attorney of the district and to 
bring action against Massey. I under¬ 
stand the matter is being attended to. You 


may rest assured I shall instruct the dis¬ 
trict attorney to prosecute Massey to the 
fuil extent of the law. 

Mi^el A. Otero. 

Governor of New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Govemor Otero is a League member and 
has responded in like vigorous manner to 
several other appeals that have been sent 
him from this office, in the interest of 
game protection.— Editor. 

Through the persistent and energetic ef¬ 
forts of H. P. Hays and W. H. Gardner, 
of Hollidaysburg, Pa., a strong local chap¬ 
ter has been organized there. It has a 
membership of 150 and is making life a 
burden to the lawbreakers in that vicinity. 
Nine of these have been convicted and the 
League members are on the trail of several 
others, who will be brought to justice as 
fast as the necessary proofs of guilt can 
be obtained. The League posters are dis¬ 
played all over Blair county, so that even 
he who runs from an officer may read that 
there is a reward of $10 out for him. 
Friends of game protection everywhere 
should follow the example of these Blair 
county League men. 


Lawton Chapter of the L. A. S.. at its 
first meeting, elected the following officers: 
Rear Warden, Marion Miller; First Vice- 
President, Dr. Rosenberger; Second Vice- 
President, Dr. Tellis; Third Vice-Presi¬ 
dent; Judge Jas. A. Morris; Fourth Vice- 
President, Geo. Harter; Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, Dr. W. M. Flexener. This chapter is 
now in running order and will strive to 
become the leading chapter of Oklahoma. 
In any event it will see that the game law'S 
are enforced in this county. 

Marion Miller, Lawton, Okla. 


The Blair county branch of the Lcag:uc of 
American Sportsmen has perfected plans for a 
vigorous fall campaign ag^ainst violators of the 
game law, directed especially against “sooners,” 
or those who hunt before the opening of the legal 
season October 15. Each of the 30 odd town¬ 
ship constables, who by the act of 1809 were con¬ 
stituted ex-officio game and fish wardens, has re¬ 
ceived from the Leagpie a copy of the game law 
and a circular of instructions as to its enforce¬ 
ment. The Pennsylvania State Game Commission 
has notified the local branch of its cordial S3rm- 
pathy and approval and will send a representative 
here next week to co-operate with the local offi¬ 
cials in the work of game protection in the coun¬ 
ty.—Pennsylvania Paper. 


Another live sportsman has come to the 
front. I refer to Mr. A. C. Cooper, of Fort 
Sill, O. T. A few weeks ago he w^ent over 
to Lawton, rounded up the sportsmen there 
and sent in 25 applications for membership 
in the League, with a check for $25. As a 
result there is now a good, live, working 
chapter of the League in Fort Sill, under 
the leadership of Mr. Marion Miller as 
Rear Warden. Next! 
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It takes 30 years to grow a tree and 30 minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


THE BIG BASIN STATE PARK. 

Last winter the Legislature of California 
appropriated $250,000 to be used in annual 
instalments of $50,000 for the purpose of 
acquiring for the State the remnant of 
virgin redwood forest, located South of 
San Francisco in the so-called Big Basin, 
formed by a broad vallev and foothills of 
the Santa Cruz Mountains at their North¬ 
ern terminus. The obiect of this purchase 
is to preserve as a pleasure park for the 
enjoyment and admiration of the citi¬ 
zens of the State and of the world at 
large one of the most magnificent exam¬ 
ples of virgin forest growth, withdrawing 
it from the lumberman’s axe, to which in 
the natural course of events it would in 
the near future fall a prey. For this pur¬ 
pose the 2,500 acres involved are most ad¬ 
mirably located. There is no other such 
natural resort so accessible to so large a 
number of people. It will not only soon be 
unique in its character, when the rest of 
the virgin redwood forest is destroyed, but 
unique in its location; for it can be 
reached from San Francisco by rail to 
Boulder Creek in 2 hours and conveyance 
over a f ood road, and is, even now, easily 
available for a million people. 

Last summer I visited this impressive 
region twice, in order to become familiar 
with its conditions, learn to appreciate its 
advantages, and wonder why the Commis¬ 
sioners appointed to make the purchase for 
the State are hesitating to secure the price¬ 
less possession for the people. Strange to 
say, although the Big Basui Lumber Com¬ 
pany, the present owners, are willing to sell 
the property, in spite of the deferred pay¬ 
ments, at a price which even at prevailing 
market rates would hardly pay for stump- 
age value, and are willing to add 1,300 
acres as a donation for more complete 
•protection of the watershed, the Commis¬ 
sioners hesitate. If reports are true, the 
objection is raised by one of the Commis¬ 
sioners that the price asked, $100 an acre, 
is too high, when similar timber can be 
bought for less than half that price in the 
Northern part of the State. It is a notori¬ 
ous fact that these Northern lands were 
secured from the Federal Government 
chiefly by fraudulent methods and it is 
hardly fair to make the price of stolen 
goods a basis of comparison for hona Ude 
property. Neither is it proper to apply 
purely commercial standards in a proposi¬ 


tion of this kind. Tne loChtiOh of this 
property gives it a value for the purpose it 
is to serve far beyond its commercial 
value; which, moreover, is now above and 
in a few years will still more exceed the 
price asked. This may, indeed, become a 
repetition of the story of the Sibylline 
books. Unless there are other good rea¬ 
sons, unknown to the public, for deferring 
action, the hesitation of the Commissioners 
on account of price would appear suspi¬ 
cious. 

The redwood forest in the Big Basin is 
composed of 3 species: the redwood, a 
congener of the Big Trees; the Douglas, or 
red, fir, a magnificent tree itself; and the 
tan bark oak, forming a lower tier; while 
a dense undergrowth of azaleas and other 
shrubs deepens the mystery of the forest 
and lends to it a feeling of woodsiness, 
which is absent in the open Sierra forest 
where the Big Trees are found, and which 
makes the redwood giants more interest¬ 
ing and impressive. The redwoods tower 
300 feet and more above ground, with tall, 
straight shafts, without a branch for the 
greater length, bulging out at the foot to 
give support to the enormous trunk. On 
account of this gradual expansion at the 
root collar it is difficult to make diameter 
measurements, at a reasonable height, 
which will be fair. At the base many 
measure over 30 feet, but feiv probably ex¬ 
ceed 18 feet above the swelling. The ma¬ 
jority, indeed, are not such ^ants, measur¬ 
ing only 6 to 10 feet; while heights are 
quite uniform between 250 and 300 feet, 
with some in excess of the last figure. Of 
these giants there are found 5 to 20 and 
more an acre, often standing in close 
groups. Indeed, there is small doubt that 
many of these groups are sprouts from the 
stump of an old progenitor. The redwood 
sprouts freely and the sprouts make trees; 
in fact, on the cut-ovcr lands this is the 
common method of reproduction. In the 
forest few young trees are found among 
the undergrowth. Ideas as to the age of 
the old growth have been exaggerated, al¬ 
though it is easy by counting the rincrs on 
the stumps of cut trees to ascertain their 
age. The larger number are between 500 
and 800 years old. It is questionable 
whether many are above i.ooo or any above 
2,000 years. The larger size does not nec¬ 
essarily predicate greater age, for trees 
grow at varying rates. During the first 
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200 years or so the rate of growth is 
rapid; trees of that age being 3 to 4 feet 
in diameter. The next foot is made in 
another 200 years and then a slow rate 
sets in until death occurs. How these trees 
come to their end is still an unsolved prob¬ 
lem, for their wood is rot resisting to such 
a degree that the usual cause of the death 
of trees, fungus disease seems ruled out. 
Fires often lay these giants, and in this 
particular tract some prehistoric fires have 
ravaged and damaged many of them; the 
surrounding young growth showing that 
the last fire occurred more than a hun¬ 
dred years ago. 

The preservation of this wonderful 
growth is a matter which interests not only 
the citizens of the State or the United 
States, but of the world, and it is hoped 
mat no mishap or ill-considered economy 
will prevent the consummation of the pro¬ 
posed State park, which will equal in in- 
tere t the Big Trees and exceed them in 
general usefulness on account of its acces¬ 
sibility. 


PULP WOOD SUPPLY RUNNING SHORT. 

The realization of a shortage in the nat¬ 
ural supply of materials for paper manu¬ 
facture is beginning to scare the newspaper 
world and suggestions regarding the rem¬ 
edy for a paper pulp famine are making 
tne rounds of the presc. Among these is 
one proposition made by the League of 
A -erican Sportsmen at its last annual 
meeting, calling on Congress to offer a re¬ 
ward of $200,000 to any inventor bringing 
forth a substitute for wood pulp. Some 
ithusias^’c lover of nature goes so far as 
to assert that “the man who shall invent 
a cheap and satisfactoiv substitute for 
wood pulp for paper will do more for for¬ 
ests and flowers than all the Legislatures 
in the country could accomplish in a cen¬ 
tury.” 

There was a time when the world could 
get along without wood pulp. Indeed, the 
use of wood pulp for paper in the United 
States is hardly 30 years old and assumed 
dimensions only 20 years ago. Since then, 
to be sure, the consumption has increased 
at a marvelous rate. While in 1881 the 
daily capacity of pulp mills was less than 
800.000 pounds, it had more than doubled 
in 1887, and again more than doubled with¬ 
in 2 years in 1880. when it was nearly 
4,000,000 pounds. Then rising steadily by 
about 1,000,000 pounds a year, it is now 
probably 15,000,000 pounds. This means 
an annual output of 1,500.000 tons of pulp, 
requiring 2,500.000 cords of wood. To this 
is added, in spite of high tariff rates, 2 to 
3 million dollars’ worth of imported wood 
pulp. This suggests the query how the 
abolition of tariff duties would help the 


question of lengthening supplies. Alto¬ 
gether, then, we now require annually about 
3,000,000 cords of pulp wood. 

If we take only 10 cords an acre of virgm 
forest as an average stand of material 
for pulp wood, in the region now mainly 
concerned in the manufacture, 300,000 acres 
must be cut over annually to secure this 
supply. If we believe tne measurings and 
figurings of the United States Forestry 
Bureau, the same quantity can be cut from 
the same acres in less than 25 years, again 
and again; hence, we would need less than 
io,0(»,ooo acres to fur :ish these supplies 
continuously, if the demand is not inci^sed 
and the cutting is done with care. 

The Northeastern States alone have 
twice that acreage fit for nothing else than 
timber growing; and if the owners would 
only study the question they could soon 
solve the problem of future wood pulp 
supplies by growing them at the rate of one 
cord an acre each year, under forestry 
methods. 

Meanwhile, there are still large supplies 
in other parts of the country. The whole 
area of the Alaska coast forest, for in¬ 
stance, some 20,000 square miles, is one big 
wood pulp forest. Moreover, thousands of 
cords of pulp wood are wasted annually in 
all lumber districts, for finally the waste, 
tops and branches are fit enough for that 
use. Again, while manufacturers are still 
particular as to the species they want, con¬ 
stant changes are made. Some time ago 
balsam fir was refused by them; then a 
certain percentage was mixed with the 
spruce; now it is taken freely, and hemlock 
is also acceptable. Thus, by extension in 
the use of species, supplies will be in¬ 
creased. 

Finally the “making of paper from com 
stalks, wheat, straw and other vegetable 
product,” for which the United States Con¬ 
gress was to offer a reward, is already an 
accomplished fact. Saw palmetto and many 
other vegetable fibers have long been 
known to be useful for the purpose, and 
the main question is merely as to the rela¬ 
tive cost. It is stated that the National 
Fiber-Cellulose Company has been organ¬ 
ized to make use of corn stalks for paper 
manufacture. 

Foresters who have the commercial suc¬ 
cess of their art at heart, do not, however, 
wish to reduce the use of wood materials 
in any of the arts, and especially of the 
inferior and small sized materials, such as 
the acid factory is using and the pulp mill 
can use. when economy demands it. It is 
only reform in the manner of using the 
forest and attention to reproduction, that 
the^ forester advocates. To establish his 
business firmly an extension in the use of 
small and inferior parts of his crop is 
needed. 
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THE FOREST NURSERY. 

Natural regeneration of trees by seeds is 
a slow and uncertain process. The floor 
of a forest, even of the densest and darkest 
one, is a well occupied place. Of the 
thousands of seeds, therefore, which a 
healthy tree matures and sheds, compara¬ 
tively few ever sprout, and fewer still ever 
reach a stage when they are able to cope 
with their competitors for root space and 
light. It is, then, an important duty of 
the forester to help those seedlings which 
are valuable, to him, in the struggle for ex¬ 
istence, by providing a suitable place where 
tne seed may sprout and t.*e seedlings have 
the right conditions for developing. A 
place where trees are reared from seed is 
known as a nursery. 

The largest nurseries in New York State 
growing purely timber trees are the 2 be¬ 
longing to the New York State College of 
Forestry, at Axton and Foresters, N. Y. 
They are about 5 miles apart, and together 
produce 2,000,000 young trees, mostly coni¬ 
fers, white pine, Norway spruce, Scotch 
pine, Douglas fir, etc. Each covers an area 
of about 2 acres, laid out in small beds. In 
these beds, whose soil has been cultivated, 
the seeds are planted in regular rows, 6 
inches apart. To protect the tender plants 
from the intense light and heat of the 
sun, as well as to retard evaporation, eveiy 
bed is protected by a lath screen. It is 
here that the future pine and spruce forests 
have their origin, the seedlings, when 2 or 
3 years old, being planted out on the cut 
areas and, on the bums and slashes. By 
the end of the first summer, if proper care 
is taken, and the beds are kept clear of 
weeds, the trees have grown about an inch 
in height, with a root system of about an 
inch and a half. At the end of 3 years 
they may attain a height of over half a 
foot, when they are ready to be set out. 

Occasionally the small trees are trans¬ 
planted from one bed into another before 
leaving the nursery. The chief purpose of 
this operation is to give the seedlings, 
which are crowded in the original bed, 
room to expand their root system. More 
often, however, this transplanting process 
is omitted; and when 2 or 3 years old the 
trees are carefully taken out, wrapped in 
sphagnum moss, and shipped to the places 
where they are finally to be planted. Ex¬ 
treme care must be taken to leave the root 
system intact during the transportation. If 
handled properly, between 80 and 100 per 
cent, of the trees transplanted will take 
root in the new soil and thrive. More 
than one million trees have been set out 
from these nurseries in the last 3 years, 
and nearly 1,000 acres of waste land have 
in this way been redeemed to useful pro¬ 
duction at a cost varying from $5 to $10 
an acre. 


WHAT WOODS NOURISH ANIMALS. 

In the light of the knowledge that the 
wood of coniferous trees may at certain 
times and seasons contain considerable 

?[uantities of mannan, which is an approved 
ood for ruminating animals, there would 
seem to be need of studying anew an old 
and somewhat disputed, not to say despised 
question, as to whether or not sawdust 
may have any value as. a cattle food when 
used instead of straw as an ingredient of 
rations for maintaining idle animals. Re¬ 
ports have several times been made by 
German farmers who claimed to have ob¬ 
tained useful, practical results on feeding 
sawdust to neat cattle; while Professor F. 
Lehmann’s digestion experiments with 
sheep went to show that sawdust is prac¬ 
tically indigestible and useless as food for 
these animals. It would be interesting to 
know what kinds of woods were adminis¬ 
tered to the animals in all these cases and 
at what time in tne year the trees had 
been cut. 

Kellner found that oxen fed with 2 kilo¬ 
grams a head of fine spruce sawdust mixed 
with 0.4 kilograms of molasses and 7 kilo¬ 
grams of cut hay ate the fodder freely, and 
digested 9.4 per cent of the carbohydrates 
of the sawdust, and 8.4 per cent of its cel¬ 
lulose, or, together, 17.7 per cent ; against 
12.90 per cent of the carbohydrates and 
23.1 per cent, of the cellulose (together 36 
per cent) in the straw of winter grain, 
when such straw was fed to the animals 
instead of sawdust. He argues that, in 
times of dearth, fine, fresh spruce sawdust 
may well l^e used to replace straw in the 
rations of idle oxen, and that, when prop¬ 
erly balanced by appropriate nitrogenous 
food, it may be regarded as possessing 
about one-half the nutritive value of straw 
for maintaining oxen.—Storer, in Bulletin, 
Bussey Institute. 


I became a subscriber to your mag^azine 
last March. Since then I have received it 
regularly. Recreation is the best sports¬ 
man’s magazine published; full of news 
and excellent stories. The absence of fic¬ 
tion in most of the stories is a prominent 
feature. They are manifestly accounts of 
actual experience. Those who desire a 
change from the desk or the shop should 
read Recreation and they will return to 
their work refreshed bv the spice and orig¬ 
inality of the stories it contains. 

Arthur E. Palmer, Schenectady, N. Y. 


No lover of sunshine and outdoor sports 
and life, can pass Recreation. Confined 
to my office most of the time, its pages 
are a vacation to me. 

J. G. Wheat, Louisville, Ky. 
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PURE FOOD LEGISLATION. 

The importance of securing pure foods 
is now widely recognized. A nutnber of the 
States have enacted general legislation re¬ 
garding the manufacture and sale of food, 
and several others have laws regarding the 
sale and manufacture of one or more prod¬ 
ucts. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, especially through the Bureau 
of Chemistry, has carried on extensive in¬ 
vestigations regarding food adulteration. 
Many important investigations regarding 
the character and extent of food adultera¬ 
tion and sophistication have been carried on 
in different States by the State experiment 
stations, State boards of health, colleges 
and universities, etc., and the Canadian 
Government has also made important con¬ 
tributions to the subject. 

The primary object of pure food legisla¬ 
tion is to protect the consumer and the 
producer also. The consumer of impure 
or adulterated goods is injured in health 
or purse, or both, while the business repu¬ 
tation and purse of the maker of first class 
goods are injured by flooding the market 
with adulterated or sophisticated products. 
Other objects of pure food legislation are 
to determine’ what constitutes adulteration 
in different cases, to fix standards of purity, 
and to make regulations regarding labels 
and printed statements of the character of 
various products. While many States have 
laws making the sale of adulterated food 
a misdemeanor and have done more or less 
in the way of executing these laws, Massa¬ 
chusetts claims to be the pioneer in this 
field of State work. In 1883 the State 
Board of Health, then called the Board of 
Health, Lunacy, and Charity, began the 
systematic inspection of food and drugs, 
acting under the authority of a legislative 
act of 1882. The State Department of Food 
and Drug Inspection was organized and 
samples of foods and drugs were bought 
and analyzed by chemists employed for the 
purpose. In addition to Massachusetts, a 
number of other States have more or less 
strict legislation regarding the inspection 
and sale of foods. This list includes Con¬ 
necticut, Idaho, Kentucky, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Maine, Michigan, Minne¬ 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and possibly others. 
The States differ regarding the strictness 
with which the laws are enforced. For 
instance, the Connecticut law makes it un¬ 


lawful for any person to manufacture or 
offer for sale any article of food which is 
adulterated or misbranded, and defines at 
length what constitutes adulterating and 
misbranding. The Connecticut Experiment 
Station Is charged with making analysis 
of food products suspected of being adul¬ 
terated, samoles being bought in the open 
market, for tnat purpose; and the station is 
authorized to fix standards of purity, qual¬ 
ity or strength. The penalty for adultera¬ 
tion is a fine not exceeding $500 or im¬ 
prisonment for not more than one year. 
The act carries an appropriation to the sta¬ 
tion of $2,500 a year to defray the expenses 
of the inspection. 

The Kentucky law exempts spirituous, 
vinous, and malt liquors from the provisions 
of the law. The penalty for adulterating 
food products is the same as that fixed by 
the Connecticut law. The compensation 
which the station is to receive for the in¬ 
spection is $5 and traveling expenses for 
each sample taken and analyzed, the ex¬ 
penses of the inspection in no year to ex¬ 
ceed $2,500. These illustrations are suffi¬ 
cient to show the general character of the 
State laws. 

The widespread adoption of the system 
of paying for milk and cream according to 
its fat contents, as determined by the Bab¬ 
cock test, has led Maine and Vermont to 
pass laws providing for the inspection of 
the graduated apparatus used in this and 
similar tests. The laws are also intended to 
limit the official use of the Babcock test 
to persons who have shown themselves 
competent to operate it The Maine law 
was passed in 1895 and the Vermont law 
in 1898. The laws of the 2 States are alike 
in all essential details except the penalty. 

The Maine law provides that all bottles, 
pipettes, or other measuring glasses used at 
any creamery, butter factory, cheese fac¬ 
tory, or condensed milk factory in deter¬ 
mining the value of milk or cream received 
from different persons, shall before use be 
tested by the experiment station for accu¬ 
racy of measurement, and shall be inefface- 
ably marked to show that they have been 
tested. The experiment station carries on 
this work and is to receive for this service 
the actual cost incurred, the same to be 
paid by the persons or corporations for 
whom the apparatus is tested. The penalty 
for using untested apparatus is a fine not 
exceeding $50 for the first offense, nor $100 
for each subsequent offense. All persons 
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who manipulate the Babcock test or aay 
other test for the purpose of measuring 
the butter fat in milk or cream, for a 
basis of apportioning the values, are re¬ 
quired to secure certificates from the super¬ 
intendent of the dairy school of the State, 
who is the director of the experiment sta¬ 
tion, sUting that they are competent and 
well qualified to perform the test. The 
rules and regulations governing the grant¬ 
ing of these certificates are to be fixed by 
the superintendent of the dairy school, and 
the fee for issuing a certificate is not to 
exceed $i, to be paid by the applicant. The 
penalty for violating this section is a fine 
not exceeding $ia The law further forbids 
the use of sulphuric acid of less than 1.82 
specific gravity for official purpose. The 
fine for having a weaker acid in possession 
where such tests are made is not to exceed 
I25 for the first offense or $50 for the sec¬ 
ond offense. It is made the duty of every 
milk inspector, sheriff, deputy sheriff, and 
constable to institute complaint against 
any person or persons violating the pro¬ 
visions of the law, and, on conviction, one- 
half of the fine is to go to the complainant, 
and the balance to the State. 

The Vermont law omits the clause in 
regard to the employment of sulphuric acid 
of 1B2 specific gravity^ The penalty for 
violating either of the other clauses is not 
exceeding $2$ for the first offense nor $50 
for each subs^uent offense. In all other 
respects it is like the Maine law. 

The fact is recognized that in many 
cases the provisions of the laws enacted 
simply represent the best available knowl¬ 
edge at the present time. Many investiga¬ 
tions are needed before all disputed points 
can be settled and the fairest adjustment 
made as regards producer and consumer. 
It is evident to all that harmful materials 
should not be sold as food under any cir¬ 
cumstances. In the manufacture of certain 
products it is claimed that the addition of 
some foreign substance is often necessary 
in order to secure the best results. Thus 
it is sometimes claimed that chocolate re¬ 
quires the addition of a certain quantity of 
starch.. If this is true, the limit of such 
addition should be fixed by law. If mix¬ 
tures are to be sold, they should not be 
given misleading names. Coffee with a 
little chicory added is sometimes said to 
be preferred to coffee alone, but the con¬ 
sumer should have the choice and should 
not be compelled to buy the mixture under 
the name of coflfee. 

In some States it is unlawful to add pre¬ 
servatives, such as boric acid, etc.., to foods. 
Under any circumstances if preservatives 
or coloring matters are added to food, the 
fact should be plainly stated. The con¬ 
sumer can then judge whether he desires 
the goods or not. It is sometimes claimed 


that certain canned vegetables are not sal¬ 
able unless slightly colored and that the 
quantity of coloring matter present is not 
harmful. If the fact that such goods are 
colored with certain substances is plainly 
stated, there is at least no deception prac¬ 
ticed. The use of any coloring matter or 
preservative material, which experience or 
observation has shown to be harmful 
should certainly be forbidden. 

When either goods of inferior quality, 
or a mixture of such material and good 
material is sold at the same price and under 
the same name as articles of superior 
quality, the buyer is deceived if not injured. 
To be wise, pure food laws should be just 
to all parties concerned. The problem 
presents many difficulties, but is of such 
vital importance that it deserves even 
greater attention than it has up to the 
present time received. 


COLD STORAGE POULTRY AND GAME. 

The number of those who believe that 
freshlv killed poultry and game are superior 
to cold storage goods has apparently in¬ 
creased. Decomposition is undoubtedly 
hindered in cold storage, but such 
lack the fine flavor of those recently 
killed. In the opinion of a recent writer 
“there is nothing attractive about cold stor¬ 
age poultry, yet there is a good sale for this 
class of goods. It is exposed for sale at the 
time when broilers and roasters are high 
in price and is good value for the price paid. 
It can never displace the fresh product, 
however, and poultry raisers need have no 
fear on that score.. 

“In autumn the big packing houses and 
storage companies begin to gather in chick¬ 
ens that weigh 254 to 3*4 or 4 pounds. 
These are considered choice stock and a 
fair price is paid for them. Even at that, 
the buyer makes an enormous profit simply 
by placing them on the market at the right 
time. Experienced poultry raisers recog¬ 
nize this fact; and while they can not store 
their chickens for future sale, they can and 
do hatch them earlier, and so are in a posi¬ 
tion to market them fresh when prices are 
high, just at the time the cold storage man 
gets his stock before the public. 

“Most of the cold storage poultry is 
bought from farmers who have not yet 
learned to market their stock early in the 
season when the chicks are little and the 
prices are big. The day of the incubator 
and the brooder has come and poultrymen 
are now enabled to get out a lot of chicks 
early in the spring and so have them 
ready for the broiler market. Formerly 
the hatch, hatch and hatch again, with hens, 
from April to July prevented this. The 
farmer will doubtless rise to the occasion 
and buy an incubator when it has been 
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drilled into him that the May and June 
hatched chick is not the thing these days, 
and that his flock of a hundred chicks, sold 
in September at an average of 3 pounds 
each, would, if hatched 2 months earlier, 
have brought him double the price at an 
average weight of only 2 pounds. The pres¬ 
ent high price of beef has probably done 
more good to the poultry industry than any¬ 
one can estimate^ It has taught an economi¬ 
cal housekeeper that poultry, hitherto con¬ 
sidered a delicacy, is, after all, obtainable 
at reasonable prices, and she will not for¬ 
get/* 

A Chicago retail store has perfected ar¬ 
rangements for keeping poultry alive on 
the premises, and killing them as they are 
required. “Contrary to usage, the poultry 
in this establishment is fed from the time 
it is brought in until it is killed. The 
manager believes it keeps up the weight of 
the fowls, and as they are sold as soon as 
killed and dressed, their keeping quality 
does not bother him. 


THE DIET OF THE LABORING CLASSES 
IN EDINBURGH. 

Mr. Noel Paton and his associates have 
recently studied the dietaries of 15 fami¬ 
lies living in the thickly congested dis¬ 
tricts of Edinburgh, following the methods 
which have been advocated in connection 
with the nutrition investigations carried on 
by the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. As regards income, the families 
were divided into 3 groups: Those with 
the regular wages under $5 a week; those 
with $5 to $5.75 a week, and those with 
incomes of $7 to $10 a week. The differ¬ 
ent families and groups are discussed at 
some length. On an average, it is stated, 
the typical diet of an Edinburgh laborer’s 
family contained 107 grams protein, 88 
grams fat, and 479 grams carbohydrates, 
together furnishing 3,228 calories. Both 
the protein and the energy were re¬ 
garded as too small. More than one-half 
the protein was supplied by vegetable foods. 
Although more money was spent for animal 
foods than for vegetable foods, more nutri¬ 
tive material was supplied by the latter. 
The average cost of the diet was about $i 
per man per week.. The principal foods 
used were bread, potatoes, milk, vegetables, 
sugar and beef. Relatively large quanti¬ 
ties of more expensive foods, such as beef, 
milk, and eggs, were consumed, and a rela¬ 
tively small quantity of cheaper food, such 
as oatmeal, peas, and barley. The authors 
note that there is a tendency to use bread 
and tea or bread and butter in place of the 
oatmeal porridge once so commonly eaten. 
The superior food value of porridge is 
pointed out. In order to improve the diet 
of families like a number of those cited, 
the authors believe they should be taught 
“that a diet of tea and bread, or of tea. 


bread and butter is faulty; that the faults of 
the tea and bread diet can be corrected by 
the free use of meat, eggs, or other animal 
food, but that this mode of correction is 
expensive; that the faults can also be cor¬ 
rected by the free use of oatmeal with 
milk, or of peas or beans, without extra 
cost; and that to correct the faults of a tea 
and bread diet, either money spent on ani¬ 
mal food or labor spent on the cooldn)? of 
vegetable food is necessary. If they have 
not the money, they must use the labor of 
properly cooking more nutritive foods.*' 


WHEN IS MEAT SPOILED.> 

Most of US believe we can determine 
whether or not meat is spoiled by the 
senses of taste and smell. However, the 
term “spoiled meat” is only relative, some 
races relishing meat which others would 
consider entirely unfit for consumption. 
The natives of certain regions in ^uth 
Africa esteem putrid meat a delicacy. More 
civilized races usually reject meat in which 
decomposition has proceeded so far that 
there is a noticeable odor or taste, al¬ 
though game is an exception, the “high“ 
flavor of game being, of course, due to de¬ 
composition. A German investigator has 
recently studied the chemical changes 
brought about by decomposition. Accord¬ 
ing to the author, these changes in meat 
may be divided into 4 classes. The first 
is not characterized by the presence of 
chemical decomposition products, although 
after 3 or 4 days the ratio of ammonia to 
total ammonia is increased. In the second 
stage amin bases of the aliphatic series, 
especially trymethylamin, can be detected 
as well as amido acids. The third stage is 
one of marked decomposition. It is charac¬ 
terized by the odor, etc. In this stage, the 
amido acids disappear and fatty acids are 
observed; also, at times, indol and skatol. 
The amids become so abundant that they 
may be easily isolated- Finally ptomaines, 
for instance, putrescin, are observed. In 
the fourth stage, all these bodies slowly 
disappear, being replaced by simpler de¬ 
composition products, until finally only 
ammonia is noted. Naturally the first 2 
stages are those which are of most interest 
to students of nutrition. If the ammonia 
content of any sample of meat or meat 
product exceed the normal, such goods 
can not longer be recommended; and if 
more than a trace of trymethylamin occurs, 
the meat is spoiled from a chemical stand¬ 
point. In case of sausages, the* skins are 
characterized by the early occurrence of 
hydrogen sulphid, indol, and skatol, as 
well as relatively large quantities of amins 
and fatty acids. Therefore especial atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the skins of the 
sausage and the material immediately ad¬ 
joining, as this portion shows the first in¬ 
dication of decay. 



BOOK NOTICES. 


Under title of “The Kindred of the 
the Wild/* L. C. Page & Co., Boston, have 
published a collection of Charles G. D, 
Roberts* latest stories of animal and forest 
life. Mr. Roberts is at his best in these 
stories, being heart and soul a lover and 
a careful student of the great North woods 
and having a definite theory of his own 
as to the reason for the existence of the 
animal story. Besides, he is always a 
writer of pure and beautiful English, and 
no careless, slipshod work mars the pleas¬ 
ure he gives his readers. He is particu¬ 
larly happy and poetic in his titles, as wit¬ 
ness, “The Moonlight Trails/* “The Lord 
of the Air/’ “The Haunter of the Pine 
Gloom.'* 

“The Kindred of the Wild** is elaborate¬ 
ly illustrated from drawings by Charles L. 
Bull, which are strong, imaginative, ef¬ 
fective, and which add greatly to the at¬ 
tractiveness of the book. 


“Company Commander’s Manual of 
Army Regulations,’’ is the title of a neat 
compendium published by the Hudson- 
Kimberly Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and written by Lie.t. Wm. H. Waldron, of 
the 29th U. S. Infantry. The book is a 
compilation of all regulations and orders 
relating to duties of army officers, especial¬ 
ly those who command companies or de¬ 
tachments. It is conveniently arranged, 
with an excellent index, and will be found 
most useful to the many young captains 
that the large increase of the army within 
the past 3 years has brought into the serv¬ 
ice. The manual contains blank forms and 
instructions for making out same, which, 
to the uninitiated, will be invaluable. It is 
a multum in parvo, and its low price, $1, 
and general handiness, should make it 
popular. _ 

A timely book, “The Tactics of Coast 
Defense/* has just been issued by the Hud- 
son-Kimberly Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
Its author is Major J. P. Wisser, of the 
Artillery Corps, U. S. Army. Major Wis¬ 
ser is one of the best known officers of the 
army on general tactics, and his work on 
coast defence possesses more than ordinary 
interest to military readers. Its value can, 
possibly, be realized only by the technical 
artillery student. The author undoubtedly 
uses in his compilation much material that 
is old, and a great deal of other material 
that is new but wholly theoretical and un¬ 
tried, yet his general conclusions are sound 
and convincing. The work must be of 
much worth to all artillery officers seeking 


to improve their arm of service. It is 
tastefully bound and sells for $2. 


rhe manuscript of the “irumpeter's 
Hand-Book and instructor/’ by William S. 
Littleton, Chief Musician, 4th Cavalry, U. 
S. A., Fort Riley, Kansas, was referred bv 
the Inspector General of the Division of 
the Philippines to a Board consisting of 
the Regimental Adjutants of the 6th Artil¬ 
lery, the 20th Infantry, and the 21st In¬ 
fantry, to report on its merits. This board 
reported: 

“The book is well adapted for use in 
the Army. It furnishes a simple and easy 
method of self instruction for persons who 
desire to become proficient performers on 
the trumpet, and consolidates into one vol¬ 
ume the various calls pertaining to the 
several branches of the service.’* 

Published by the Hudson-Kimberly Pub¬ 
lishing Co., lOinsas City, Mo. 


The latest “Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Eminent Artists,’’ by Elbert 
Hubbard, is “Gainsborough.” It is uni¬ 
form in style with the preceding pamph¬ 
lets and contains a frontispiece portrait of 
Gainsborough. Its most delicious line, 
“From a fire-proof safe to liberal theology 
is but a step,” happens not to be written 
about Thomas Gainsborough at all. How¬ 
ever, much that is delightful and interest¬ 
ing is said in the booklet about the eminent 
artist, and readers of The Philistine will 
welcome this addition to the set. 

Price, 25 cents; Roycroft Press, East 
Aurora, N. Y. 


The U. S. Fish Commissioner has re¬ 
cently published a report on the fishes 
known to occur in Lake Champlain. The 
list embraces .54 species and is by Drs. 
Evermann and Kendall. Every species ever 
recorded from Lake Champlain or any of 
its tributary waters is included. The prin¬ 
cipal game fishes are the large mouth black 
bass, the small moutn black bass, wall-eyed 
pike, lake trout, brook trout, pickerel, pike, 
and muskalonge. 


“Golf,” by William G. Brown, is a lie- 
fense of the game against its detractors, 
and a setting forth of the reasons why 
it should find a permanent home in Amer¬ 
ica, to the lasting benefit of those Ameri¬ 
cans who continue to play it because they 
like it. 

Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York; price 50 cents, net. 



PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


A STRONG COMBINATION. 

August 6 the Gundlach-Manhattan Op¬ 
tical Co. was incorporated with a capital 
of $600,000. This corporation takes up 
the entire plant and business of the Gund¬ 
lach Optical Co. of Rochester, N. Y., and 
the machinery, stock, patents, and busi¬ 
ness of the Manhattan Optical Co. of 
N. Y., Cresskill, N. J. The plant of the lat¬ 
ter company has been closed, and the ef¬ 
fects are being removed to the Rochester 
plant of the new corporation, where all 
the product will be manufactured in the 
future. Recreation readers know the 
Gundlach Optical Company as the manu¬ 
facture’- of Korona cameras and a com¬ 
plete and efficient series of lenses, headed 
by the Turner-Reich Anastigmat. They 
furthermore manufactured, in addition to 
a complete line of photographic goods, an 
excellent line of microscopes, objectives, 
and accessories, and had recently branched 
out into the manufacture of the Turner- 
Reich field glass. “It's all in the lens” is 
the trade mark of a line of goods favorably 
known wherever photography is practised. 
The Manhattan Optical Co. of N. Y. were 
the manufacturers of the Wizard cameras, 
a line that has steadily improved in every 
respect, and that has justly won the high 
regard of the photographic public. They 
also made a complete line of photo¬ 
graphic lenses, which was recently ampli¬ 
fied by the addition of the Verastigmat, 
concerning which much favorable comment 
has been made. The new combination is 
strong, and success awaits it. 


HUNTERS LOOK TOWARD MAINE. 

November, the month when thousands of 
mothers croon that simple lullaby, 

“Bye baby bunting, 

Papa’s gone a-hunting,” 

the month when Maine’s wilderness re¬ 
ceives its throngs of eager sportsmen, is 
almost here. What are you going to do 
about it? You’ll join the crowd and go 
hunting, too, if there is a spark of sport- 
love left in you. The Maine wilderness is 
ever replete with scenic and other natural 
attractions; but this year’s game supply, 
which, according to all reports, exceeds 
that of any season for some years past, will 
overtop all other attractions for the man 
behind the gun, and will cause him to long 
for Maine’s open season to commence. 

Every man who intends to make a trip 
into the Maine woods this fall should send 
first for a copy of “In Pine Tree Jungles,” 
the new 174-page guidebook issued by the 
BaxRBor & Aroostock railroad. The book 


is filled with information conceming 
Maine’s immense game region, where the 
big game is most likely to be found, how 
to reach it most easily, and a Rreat deal of 
other timely matter which every sportsman 
will be glad to read. Send 10 cents in 
stamps to Geo. M. Houghton. Traffic Mana¬ 
ger, & A. R R, Bangor, Me., and a copy 
of “In Pine Tree Jungles” will be sent voa 
by return mail. Please mention Recxea- 

TION. " 


OLD FRIENDS FORM NEW FIRM. 

Some time ago I printed an article in 
Recreation to the effect that Uncle Dan 
Lefever, of Syracuse, had gone into busi¬ 
ness for himself. 1 called on him a few 
days ago, and found him up to his eyes in 
work among a lot of other gun makers, in¬ 
cluding his 3 sons. The name of the new 
firm is D. M. Lefever, Sons & Co., and the 
address is 207 North Franklin street. Syra¬ 
cuse, New York. It would pay an)rone to 
see this new gun shop, but, as most readers 
of Recreation are too far away from Syra¬ 
cuse to avail themselves of the opportunity, 
the next best thing for them to do is to 
write for a catalogue, and to learn from 
that all about the high grade guns Uncle 
Dan and his crowd are turning out They 
are making a specialty of 16- and 20-bore^ 
featherweight guns. These are made as 
light as 5 pounds, and even 12-bore as light 
as 5^ pounds. In these days of research 
and experiment in the direction of light¬ 
weight small bore guns, sportsmen in gen¬ 
eral will certainly be interested in this an¬ 
nouncement. 

The new house will also make you as 
heavy a gun as you want, and will make 
it right. 

Uncle Dan has been making ^ns 53 
years, and certainly knows all that is worth 
knowing about the business. His ad ap¬ 
pears in this issue of Recreation. When 
you write him please say where you saw it. 


CAN DEPEND ON THEIR GOODS. 

H. J. Putman & Company, Minneapolis. 
Minn., make in this issue of Recreation a 
valuable oflfer. See Putnam’s ad on an¬ 
other page. When you are in need of a 
pair of hunting boots or shoes, cut out this 
coupon, send your order and the coupon to 
Putnam, with check to cover, and he will 
send you the boots or shoes and R watch.. 
You may feel perfectly safe, in andng this. 
I know Mr. Putnam personally,>ihayc done 
business with him nearly 3 years, and have 
always found him thoroughly reliable. 

In asking for this watch you need not ex- 
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pect a high grade moveinent nor a gold 
case. You will, however, get a good solid 
gun metal case, containing a movement 
that will keep good time. This will prove 
a practical, reliable watch to carry with you 
in the woods, enabling you to leave your 
good watch at home. It will also enable 
you to pawn your good watch for money on 
which to make your hunting or fishing trip. 
I hope, however, that this may not be neces¬ 
sary. Putman boots need no recommenda¬ 
tion from me. Thousands of Recreation 
readers are wearing them, and if you know 
any one of these men he will tell you the 
goods are all right- 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE KRAG. 

The defeat of the American riflemen by 
the Canadian and Irish teams has spurred 
many experts who had faith in American 
marksmanship to look for the cause in the 
rifle and ammunition and the adaptation of 
one to the other. Dr. Hudson, who has 
been recognized as an authority in ballis¬ 
tics, after experiments with different bar¬ 
rels fitted to the Krag rifle, decided that a 
quicker twist than Government Standard 
would throw the 220-grain bullet with 
more gyrostatic stability and consequently 
greater accuracy at 1,000 yards. The am¬ 
munition companies also conducted experi¬ 
ments in changing the bullet so it would 
function better in the Krag as now cham¬ 
bered. A few weeks ago Mr. Thomas, of 
the U. M. C. Co., visited Sea Girt with an 
improved bullet, which was made without 
the 3 rin^s of the Government model and 
had certain other technical changes. With 
this bullet Lieutenant Leizear, of the Eighth 
Pennsylvania, made 73 out of 75 at 1,000 
yards, which is the best score made up to 
that time with the service Krag. The best 
Canadian score made by the winning team 
last year was 64. 


LATEST IDEAL NEWS. 

The Ideal Manufacturing Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., is now ready to furnish its 
new Straightline hand loader. It will be 
made for 10, 12 .and 16 gauge only. Price 
complete for one guage $2.50. It may be 
fastened to a bench or not, as desired. 

This Company has also decided to print 
and issue a 16-page booklet devoted en¬ 
tirely to the subject of loading and re¬ 
loading paper shells for shot guns. The 
pamphlet is now in the hands of the print¬ 
er and will soon be ready to send out to 
any address free of charge.. 

For years past the Ideal Hand Book has 
been a standard work among sportsmen, 
not only in this country, but all over the 
world. No man who desires to keep up 
with the procession regarding ammunition 
and gun implements can afford to be with¬ 
out a copy of this excellent book, The 


1902 edition is just out, and every reader 
of Recreation should write for a copy of 
it. Address J. H. Barlow, Manager, New 
Haven, Conn. Mention Recreation. 


KNOWS HOW TO PLEASE SPORTSMEN. 

W. H. Jones & Co., dealers in wines and 
liquors, have a full page ad of their goods on 
the second page of the cover of this issue 
of Recreation, and it is likely this an¬ 
nouncement will be found there throughout 
the coming year. This is one of the oldest 
houses in this line of business in the coun¬ 
try. It was established by William H. 
Jones, in 1851, and has enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for fair dealing from that day 
to this. Mr. Westley Jones, one of the 
members of the firm, is a thorough sports¬ 
man and a contributor to Recreation. His 
article entitled, “On the Nez Perces Trail/' 
published in July Recreation, was read and 
enjoyed by thousands of sportsmen, and 
has called out many interesting comments. 
The man who enjoys hunting as Mr. Jones 
does must certainly know how to cater to 
the wants of other sportsmen. I have no 
hesitation in saying that any reader of 
Recreation who may order goods from this 
house will get what he pays for, and will Le 
pleased with it. _ 

AN APPRECIATIVE MANUFACTURER. 

We hand you herewith a communication 
just received from Plainville, N. J. We 
trust you will be able to give the* writer 
the information he desires. 

We are proud of our reputation as man¬ 
ufacturers of a good line of sportsman's 
specialties, but the credit of publishing the 
best sportsman's magazine in the country 
is not justly our due and we shall turn 
over all inquiries we may receive in this 
line for your consideration. We also beg 
to mention that we have just received a 
communication from Baron Paul Tcher- 
kassov, of St. Petersburg, Russia, for in¬ 
formation concerning our specialties and 
mentioning Recreation as his source of 
information. In the past we have received 
many inquiries from several foreign coun¬ 
tries mentioning Recreation, so we judge 
that your publication is as well appreciated 
abroad as at home. 

Marble Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, 

Mich. 


Unauthorized persons, seeking to profit 
by the improvements in air mattresses de¬ 
vised by the Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion 
Company, and particularly their patented 
stays, are offering to customers mattresses 
which infringe the said patents and are 
mere evasions in the shapes of the stays 
and the arrangement of the stay ends or 
buttons for retaining the stays in the mat¬ 
tress wall without danger of leakage. Buy¬ 
ers and users of these articles are equally 
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liable under the law with manufacturers 
and sellers. Therefore the Pneumatic 
Mattress & Cushion Company asks its 
friends to notify it of any such infringe¬ 
ment coming to their attention. Persons 
found with infringing mattresses in their 
possession will be held to full responsibility 
under the law. 


Everyone ought to keep a little good 
whiskey in the house, for use in case of 
accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, or 
other emergencies; but it should be good, 
pure whiskey. Poor, adulterated whiskey 
IS injurious. Hayner whiskey goes direct 
from the distillery to the consumer, with 
all its original strength, richness and 
flavor, carries a United States registered 
distiller’s guarantee of purity and age, and 
saves the enormous profits of the dealers. 
Read the offer of The Hayner Distilling 
Company elsewhere in this magazine. They 
are a reputable house, have a paid up capi¬ 
tal of half a million dollars, have been in 
business over 36 years and will do exactly 
as they say. _ 


Messrs. Wing & Son. barren. Ohio. 

New York. 

Dear Sirs: Twenty years ago we bought 
one of your pianos for use in our school. 
This instrument has been in constant ser¬ 
vice ever since, and is still good in tune and 
action. Among the large number of pianos 
owned by us there are 9 different makes, 
and I am pleased to say none of them 
stands wear or keeps in tune better than 
the Wing. During the past year we have 
bought several of your No. 5 and No. 6 
pianos for classroom and other use. find¬ 
ing them in every case good instruments, 
worthy the confidence of anyone wishing 
a first class piano. Wm. H. Dana, 
President Dana Musical Institute. 


George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent of the New York Central Railroad, 
announces that, in addition to the new 20- 
hour train, the road now has 4 24-hour 
trains to Chicago, and 2 Empire State ex¬ 
presses daily. The Twentieth Century 
Limited, 20-hour train, leaves New York 
every day at 2.45 p. m. and arrives at 
Chicago the next morning at 9.45. 

The New York Central also has is trains 
a day between New York and Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls; 5 trains a day between New 
York and St. Louis and Cincinnati: 4 
trains a day between New York and Mon¬ 
treal and by its Boston and Albany Di¬ 
vision 4 trains a day between New York 
and Boston via Springfield. 


Important information for farmers, stock 
raisers, manufacturers, miners, merchants, 
investors, tourists and amusement managers 


is given in a novel folder issued by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, contain¬ 
ing 64 pages of matter concerning towns 
on the Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line 
and Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., 
with the population of the towns, points of 
interest, statement of commercial enter¬ 
prises both in town and tributary thereto, 
hotels, etc. In connection with this folder 
is a map which enables the reader to locate 
almost any point in the West. 

Copies of this publication can be obtained 
of R. Tenbroeck, G. E- Agt., 287 Broadway, 
New York. 


During March, 1902, the Page woven 
Wire Fence Company, of Adrian, Mich., 
shipped 169 full car loads of Page fence, 
and their local shipments for the same time 
amounted to 130 car loads more. It keeps 
the boys behind the looms busy. 

On the average, the Page Fence C9m- 
pany weaves about 1,700 miles of wire into 
Page fence every day, except Sundays, and 
is increasing the number of looms every 
month. 

If you think any other fence is as good 
as the Page just try it for a corral, or take 
it down and stretch it up again 8 or 10 
times. That is a good test, and the Page 
fence was made to stand it. 


H. S, Dills, Auburn, Indiana, makes the 
neatest and most compact line of decoy 
ducks I have ever seen. They are on the 
profile plan and fold down so you 
can easily carry a dozen of them in the 
pockets of your hunting coat. When set 
up and placed on the water, they have a 
remarkably lifelike appearance, and, un¬ 
like other profile decoys, they show plainly 
from above as well as from the side. Duck 
shooters who use decoys should know all 
about these, and. in order to get this in¬ 
formation in a practical form, it would be 
well to order a sample. When writing, 
please mention Recreation. 


The Ithaca Gun Companv recently placed 
an order for $25,000 wortH of machinery, 
to be delivered ai once. They will enlarge 
their factory to build 10,000 more guns in 
i903» which will make an output of 30,000 
guns for the next year as compared with 
20,000 guns this year and 15,000 guns for 
1901. This remarkable increase is due 
largely to the improvements put on the 
Ithaca gun, especially the new cross bolt 


The only reason we no longer carry an 
ad in Recreation is that we have sold the 
patent rights of the Barger sight and do 
not now manufacture same. 

Irving S. Rushworth, for Rushworth & 
Barger, 


EDITOR’S CORNER. 


A LEAGUE MAN FOR GOV¬ 
ERNOR. 

The Democratic party has nomi¬ 
nated for Governor of New York the 
Hon. Bird S. Coler, a League mem¬ 
ber, who joined in 1898, and whose 
card number is 691. Here is an ex¬ 
tract from the Democratic platform, 
on which Mr. Coler will stand if 
elected: 

“We realize the necessity of fur¬ 
nishing full and adequate protection 
for the game animals, the garne birds, 
the song and insectivorous birds, the 
game fishes and the forests of this 
State; and we pledge ourselves to do 
everything in our power to secure the 
enactment of good and wholesome 
laws to this end.” 

Under date of August 20th, I wrote 
the Chairmen of the Republican and 
Democratic State Committees, on be¬ 
half of the League, asking both to in¬ 
sert planks in their platforms express- 
rng a due regard for the game and 
game fishes and the forests of this 
State. The Republican Committee 
made no reply to my letter, thus indi¬ 
cating plainly that they take no inter¬ 
est in this important subject. 

The Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee replied that the re¬ 
quest of the League was reasonable 
and right, and that such a plank 
would be inserted in the Democratic 
platform. This was done, our plank 
was adopted, and a League man was 
named for the high office of Gover¬ 
nor. Sportsmen may reasonably draw 
their own inferences. We need ex- 


State. Now let every sportsmen in the 
State do his utmost to secure the 
election of Mr. Coler. 

ANOTHER OLD GUNMAKER GONE. 

The sportsmen of 
this country have 
sustained a serious 
loss in the death of 
Le Roy H. Smith, 
president of the 
Ithaca Gun Com¬ 
pany, Ithaca, New 
York, which occurred 
in August last. Mr. 
Smith began life as a 
poor boy and by his 
industry and close 
attention to duty 
worked his way, step 
by step, to the head 
of one of the leading gun houses of 

the country. As a business man, he 
enjoyed the friendship and ‘respect of 
all who knew him, and especially of 

the men who worked for and with 

him. He was always genial, sympa¬ 
thetic and courteous to everyone with 
whom he came in contact. By his industry 
and economy he amassed a comfortable 
fortune, and had just begun to enjoy, each 
summer, the recreation and outdoor life 
of which he was so fond and which all 
through his youth he had denied himself 
He was a lover of outdoor sports and of 
nature, and his friends congratulated him 
on having finally acquired a position where 
he could enjoy these things, but he was 
seized with a fatal malady and taken away. 
Thus it is with the majority of us who 
have to work for our daily bread. We 
qnly begin to enjoy life when we get about 
through with it. Mr. Smith has furnished 
the means of outdoor pleasure to thousands 
of men, while denying himself a single in¬ 
dulgence. The great business which Mr. 
Smith built up will, of course, be continued 
under the management of his former asso¬ 
ciates, but they and the other good people 
of Ithaca will feel his loss as long as any 



pect nothing at the hands of the Re- 
publican party in the way of game 
or forestry protection. On the con¬ 
trary, the Democratic party pledges 
us that if placed in power it will use 
its utmost endeavors to secure the 
enactment of just laws for the protec¬ 
tion of the wild animals, the game 
and song birds and the forests of this 
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of them live. _ 

WILL HE DO AS ODELL DID? 

Game Wardens Hill and Springer, of 
Seattle, Wash., both of whom are members 
of the L. A. S., recently descended on the 
Diamond Ice and Storage Co.., of that city, 
where they unearthed several boxes of wild 
fowl, grouse and prairie chickens, aggre¬ 
gating some 300 birds. The manager of 
the cold storage house of course claimed 
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that the birds did not belong to him, but 
that they had been placed there by Maison 
Barberis, a restaurant keeper, and F. D. 
Black, a hardware man. The manager of 
the storage plant was, however, placed un¬ 
der arrest, as were 2 other men, and the 
birds will be produced in court as evidence 
in the prosecution. It will be interesting 
to know the result of this case and to find 
out whether the Governor of Washington 
will next winter advise the Legislature to 
pass a law allowing the storage of game 
in close season in order that it may be sold 
when the open season comes. That is what 
Governor Odell did in New York. He not 
only recommended but secured the passage 
of such a law, and this caused an action 
against a cold storage house in this city, 
in which 55,000 head of illicit game had 
been found, to be discontinued. ' 


KGGS MAY BE IMPORTED. 

The Hon. John F. Lacey has done still 
another great service in the cause of game 
protection and propagation in securing the 
passage through Congress of a bill author¬ 
izing the imj^rtation of the eggs of game 
birds for purposes of propagation. The bill 
provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall have full control of such importations, 
and in accordance therewith Dr. T. S. 
Palmer has prepared, and the Secretary has 
issued a circular (No. 37) giving full in¬ 
formation as to what steps are necessary 
in order to secure authority to import such 
eggs. 

The eggs of the following species of 
birds may be imported under these regula¬ 
tions : 

Wild turkeys, grouse, capercailzie, pheas¬ 
ants, partridges, quails, bustards, rail crakes, 
swans, geese and ducks. 

Anyone interested in this subject can get 
a copy of the circular by writing Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, Agricultural Department, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 


NO JAGKLIGHTS IN RECREATION. 

Here is a copy of a letter which I recent¬ 
ly wrote a Western sporting goods dealer 
and which explains itself: 

I can not accept your order for advertis¬ 
ing. The search lamp you make is purely 
and, simply an aid to the fish hog and the 
game hog, 2 species of vermin I am trying 
to exterminate. The use of such devices 
as this is prohibited by law in many of 
the States, and should be in all of them. 

I need all the advertising business I can 
get, but I will not advertise any article that 
would so materially aid in the wholesale 
and unsportsmanlike destruction of game 
and fish as this machine of yours would. 

Now let us see if any of the other sports¬ 
men’s journals decline this ad. You will 


doubtless see it illustrated in all of them 
in the near future; or at least in as many 
of them as can get the order. 


Dr. T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief of the 
Biological Survey, Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, has issued Circular No. 35 contain¬ 
ing a revised list for 1902 of State ofikials 
afid organizations concerned with the pro¬ 
tection of birds and game. This circular 
gives the names and address^ of practically 
sil the State fish and game officers of all 
the States and the Canadian Provinces; 
also a list of the game and bird protective 
associations, such as the League of Amer¬ 
ican Sportsmen, the Audubon societies, the 
A. O. U., etc. Persons interested in the 
subj^t can get copies of this circular by 
writing Dr. Palmer, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to enclose postage. 


The New York Sun, which ou^ht to 
know better, recently printed a long arti¬ 
cle, lauding ^e alleged sport of dove shoot¬ 
ing as practised in Kansas, Texas and the 
Indian Territory, and, in fact, nearly all 
6ver the South. As Hecseation has fre¬ 
quently said, the dove is a beautiful and 
harmless bird and in the judgment of the 
best sportsmen of the country is in no 
sense a game bird. It should not, there¬ 
fore, be killed at any time. I trust the 
day will come when all Southern sports¬ 
men will realize this and will ask for and 
secure the enactment of laws protecting 
doves at all times. 


A dispatch from Madison, Wis., dated 
August 9, and printed in a Chicago paper, 
said that Mr. and Mrs. C D. Moon, of 
Chicago, who were camping at Spider lake, 
Sawyer county, Wis., each killed a deer in 
the early part of August Deputy War¬ 
dens Carpenter and Bowman happened in 
at the camp, learned the facts, and took 
Mr. and Mrs. Moon to Hayward, where 
they were fined $25 and costs each. These 
people have, no doubt, learned by this ex¬ 
perience that it does not pay to violate the 
game laws. 


If the correspondent who signs himself 
Constant Reader,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will give me his name and full address I 
will reply to him direct.— Kditor. 


Will Mr. C. N. Truman, formerly of 
Ouray, Colo., please send his present post- 
office address to Mr. W. C Cortright, Box 
62, Wyoming, Pa. 

Will Mr. M. F. Tatman, who wrote me 
some weeks ago about “A Fishing Picnic/’ 
please write again and give me his address? 
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BEER is 
Healthful - 


^ But a “green beer“— beer insufficiently aged^ 
half-fermented — ferments on the stomach/ 
causing biliousness and headaches. 

Schlitz Beer is well aged. 

There is beer that’s not pure — not free 
from bacilli. It’s not good for you. i 

But Schlitz Beer is pure. J 


r None but the costliest materials go into Schlitz ^ 
Beer — the best of barley, hops and yeast. A partner 
in our business selects them. V 

We spend more on cleanliness alone than the V 
whole cost of brewing without it. 1 

We cool Schlitz Beer in plate glass rooms, and ' 
filter all the air that touches it. 

That’s an extreme precaution. 

We age it for months, at a temperature of 34 
degrees, before we market it. 

L That’s a heavy expense. 

Then we^ filter the beer, then sterilize every 
bottle after it is sealed. Sterilized beer can’t have 
^ germs in it. 

Yet Schlitz Beer—brewed with all these 

precautions, that double 
cost of the brew- 
^ ^ ing—costs you no 

^ more than common 




Ask for the 
brewery bottling. 
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. A CAMP HUNT JN ONTAKIO. 

The morning of November 8 Bob and 
I put out in a skiff from Sheguindah bay, 
Manitoulin island. We were bound across 
North channel for a hunting trip on the 
Canadian mainland. We rowed hard all 
day through channels between the beautiful 
pine-clad islands so numerous in those wa¬ 
ters. It was late in the evening when we 
reached the North shore and landed at 
Flat point. There we pitched tent, pur¬ 
posing to remain if we found game abun¬ 
dant. 

The tall timber grows to the water’s 
edge at that point; while 500 yards or so 
from shore a high rock ledge runs parallel 
with the lake, pierced at intervals by deep 
ravines choked with underbrush. Altogeth¬ 
er it seemed a likely place for grouse and 
deer, and even for larger game. 

Soon after we turned in, a furious gale 
sprang up, with occasional flurries of snow. 
The tent was sheltered from the storm by 
the ridge behind it, but we were several 
times awakened by the roar of the wind 
through the pines or the whistle of some 
tempest-tossed steamer on the lake. 

At early dawn I heard the flutter of 
wings just outside the tent. I grabbed my 
rifle and, telling Bob our breakfast had 
come to us, stole out. Three grouse were 
perched in a tree near the tent. A bird's 
head is a difficult mark in the dim light of 
dawn. My first shot was a clean miss; my 
second scored, and a headless grouse flut¬ 
tered to the ground. 

At breakfast we vowed we would have 
venison for supper, but though we hunted 
faithfully all day and saw many tracks we 
had to be content with another bird. 

The second day we had better luck. 
While cautiously beating up a small ravine 
I saw a large buck about 50 yards ahead. 
He was browsing maple saplings and stood 
almost facing me. Presently he shifted 
enough to expose his shoulder and I fired, 
the bullet striking where I aimed and go¬ 
ing clear through. 

With a prodigious bound he started on a 
course that brought him within 30 feet of 
me. Then I fired again, but the bullet 
evidently passed in front of him, for its 
only effect was to turn his rush directly 
toward me. Whether he really intended to 
charge me I do not know. At any rate, I 
gave him credit at the time for that amount 
of pugnacity and lost no time in side-step¬ 
ping. The buck dashed past me and into a 
tangle of fallen timber, where he fell. Be¬ 
fore he could regain his feet I got in a 
shot that finished him. 

We spent several days at the point, and 
before they were over Bob also killed a 
deer. In addition we brought down a good 
bunch of grouse and other birds. 

L. H. Trotter, Sheguindah, Ont., Can. 


IF YOU WOULD LIVE NEXT TO 
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DUCK SHOOriNG ON Tidbl Ml^^ 

. • ISSIPPI. 

The April day was fast drawing to a 
close when I alighted at a little station 
on the banks of the Mississippi, in Iowa. 
I was met by Frank and Lew^, 2 of the 
boys who had reached the cliib house, just 
across the river, that same itiornin^. 

Daybreak next mbming found us trudg¬ 
ing with guns and cjogs toward one of ibc 
marshes close to the river, there to pot out 
our decoys and await the ffcst streak of 
dawn and flight of ducks. Just as it ms 
light enough to see I heard Lew^s lo-bore 
and turning saw a flock of -'caxmoalialls 
almost over my decoys. Pullti^ on 
leader I doubled him up at about 50 jae^ 
but scored a clean miss with mjr second. 
In a few minutes I heard Frank, was 
some hundred yards above me, fire twice. 
His shots scattered the flock and > single 
bird headed my way, which I bagged In 
good shape. After waiting until the son 
was well up we started back, not iiaring a 
chance at another bird. * 

That evening the shooting was equafity 
poor; Frank bagging 2 mallards and Lew 
one, while I had to be content jrkh an 
empty bag. 

In the morning we were delighted to 
find that the rain of the evening before had 
turned to a fine snow, which '.promised 
sport galore for that day. Making rather 
a late start we headed for Go<^e pood, 
back from the river and well ^sheltered 
by a thick growth of willow's around its 
borders. At the pond and before we could 
place our decoys to our satisfaction, a 
flock of about 20 cannonballs came right 
over us. Hastening ashore and taking oor 
places a few rods apart, we were soon 
ready. After a short interval a lone duck 
came within easy range and I dropped it 
with my left. Lew shot almost at the 
same time at a small flock, making a 
double. 

By that time the snow was so blinding 
that w'e could barely see the ducks as 
they dropped over our decoys. They were 
coming in flocks, and we had as lively 
shooting, for about an hour, as heart could 
wish. We had bCen sp busy with the duclu 
that when a lull came in their flight, we 
were surprised to find the storm had 
cleared and the sun was shioing. We 
knew that ended the soort for the day at 
least, and after a short wait we pulled up 
our decoys and started for camp. A count 
of birds showed we had 32; so concluding 
we had our full share we decided to break 
camp the next morning. 

Chas. P. Hanley, Iowa City, la. 


The ad 1 inserted in Recreation for a 
hammerless gun found me a great bargain. 
I entered ad in 4 other sportsmen’s jour¬ 
nals and find Recreation is the lead^n^ 
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EQUITABLE 


IN 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 



% 



J.H.HYDE 

VICE PRESIDENT 


i 






m A HAPPY 

THANKSGIVING, 

Twenty years a^o—on November 28-,1682" 
a young man, 31 years of age, took out Endowment 

No.251,427 in tbe Equitable for $10,000. He paid 

^ $487,^®, and each year since has paid a similar atnounl. ^ 

This year— two days before Thanksgiving- 
his policy matures,and he can receive in cash 






d. 


$ 14 , 885.30 


^ 4 , 

y“l 


w 

0 ' 


This is a return of all premiums paid — 

^ and $ 3,137.30 in addition — to say nothing of 
^ the protection of $10,000 of assurance for 20 (^1 

years. _ . 





Send thle coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 

THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 16 

Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $. 

if issued at.years of age. 


Address, 
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IT’S ALL IN THE LENS 


Series V Long Focus Korona 


Can be used with equal facility for 
everyday, hand-camera 


Mention Recreation 


the clumsy methods used to obtain this 
result on other cameras. 

Our patent automatic swing back op¬ 
erates from the center according to correct 
principles. 

KORONA LONG FOCUS 

Has a Convertible Lens, Automatic Shut¬ 
ter, and numerous other special advantages. 

Catalogue gives full information . 

MlacH-lOiiiiliattaDOiKlGal 6a. 

R0CHEiSteR,„ISI.c»:^,Og|e 


5nap 5hots 

Photographing Distant Views 
Copying 

or other work needing bellows ca- 
} pacity, and also with wide-angle 
lenses for interiors and kindred 
subjects. 


ONE CAMERA DOES IT ALL 


Every adjustment is a marvel 
of simplicity and mechanical 
ingenuity, and many of them 
are found exclusively on the 
Korona. 

Note our patent auxiliary 
hed for use with wide-angle 
lenses, and compare it with 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

** For sport the lens is better than the gun. ** 

I wish to make this department of the utmost 
use to amateurs. I sheUly thereforey be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practUal amateurs relating to_ their expert 
enee in photography. 


7th ANNUAL COMPETITION. 

Recreation has conducted 6 amateur 
photographic competitions, all of which 
have been eminently successful. The 7th 
opened April ist, 1902, and will close No¬ 
vember 30th. 1902. 

Following is a list of prizes to be 
awarded: 

First prize; A Long Focus Korona Catnern 
5x7. made by the Gundlach Optical Co., Roch¬ 
ester. N. Y., fitted with a Turner-Reich Anastig- 
niat Lens, and listed at $85. 

Second prize: A No. x FoldiM Pocket Kodak, 
made, by the Eastman Kodak Co.. Rochester, N. 
Y., fitted with a Bausch & Lomb Lens Plastig- 
mat Unicum Shutter, and listed at $61.50. 

Third prize: An Al-Vista-Panoramic Camera, 
made by the Multi scope and Film Co., Burlington, 
Wis., and listed at $40. 

Fourth prize: A Wizard C Camera, 4x5, 
made by the Manhattan Optical Co. Cresskill, 
N. J., with B. & L. Iris Diaphragm and Leather 
Carrying Case: listed at $33. 

Filth prize: A Waterproof Wall Tent, 12 x 16, 
made by D. T. Abercrombie & Co., New York, 
and List^ at $33. 

Sixth prize: A Gold Hunting Case Watch; 
ilsted at $50. 

Seventh prize: A Tourist Hawkeye Camera, 
4x5, and made by the Blair Camera Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y.f and listed at $15. 

Eighth prize: A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
made by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., and 
listed at $6. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 8x10 Carbutt Plates, made by the Car- 
butt Dry Plate Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The 10 next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 5 x 7 Carbutt Plates. 

The xo next best pictures will each be awarded 
one dozen 4 x j Carbutt Plates. 

A special prize; A Goerz Binocular Field Glass, 
listed at $74.95. will be given for the best picture 
of a live wild animal. 

Subjects are limited to wild animals, 
birds, fishes,^ camp scenes, and to figures or 
groups of persons, or animals, repre¬ 
senting in a truthful manner shooting, fish¬ 
ing, amateur photography, bicycling, sail¬ 
ing or other form of outdoor or indoor 
sport or recreation. Awards to be made 
by 3 judges, none of whom shall be com¬ 
petitors. 

Conditions; Contestants must submit 2 
mounted prints, either silver, bromide, 
platinum or carbon, of each subject, which, 
as well as the negative, shall become the 
property of Recreation. Negatives not to 
be sent unless called for. 

In submitting pictures, please write sim¬ 
ply your full nama and address on the back 
of each, and number such prints as you 
may send, i, 2, 3, etc. Then in a letter ad¬ 
dressed Photographic Editor, Recreation, 
say, for instance: 


No. i is entitled-. 

Made with a-camera. 

-lens. 

On a-plate. 

Printed on —-paper. 

Length of exposure,-. 

Then add any further information you 
may deem of interest to the judges, or to 
other amateur photographers. Same as to 
Nos. 2, 3, etc. 

This is necessary in order to save post¬ 
age. In all cases where more than the 
name and address of the sender and serial 
number of picture are written on the back 
of prints I am required to pay letter post¬ 
age here. I have paid as high as $2.50 on 
a single package of a dozen pictures, in 
addition to that prepaid by the sender, on 
account of too much writing on the prints. 

Any number of subjects may be sub¬ 
mitted. 

Pictures that may have been published 
elsewhere, or that may have been entered 
in any other competition, not available. No 
entry fee charged. 

Donlt let people who pose for you look 
at the camera. Occupy them in some other 
way. Many otherwise fine pictures have 
failed to win in the former competitions 
because the makers did not heed this warn¬ 
ing. _ 

HOW THE WOODCOCK PHOTO WAS 
TAKEN. 

. I see in August Recreation Mr. J. E. 
Tylor, of Oxford, Md., objects to my criti¬ 
cism of his photo, “Besieged.’' I did not 
say there was a string running from the 
coon’s collar. I said there appeared to be 
one. I believe that other Recreation read¬ 
ers interested in this last contest will agree 
with me that something looking much like 
a collar is around the coon’s neck. Never¬ 
theless, if the photo is genuine I congratu¬ 
late Mr. Tylor on his ability to catch such 
an interesting scene. 

Referring to his letter in Recreation 
regarding the water being “sufficiently 
choppy to meet my ideas,” I beg to differ 
from him. The wind was not to blame, 
nor the camera, but the person who made 
the exposure. Had he broken the glare on 
the water a few moments before the photo 
was taken he would have had detail in the 
expanse of water between the man in the 
boat and the shore beyond. There is de¬ 
tail around the dog in the water. ‘ 

Referring to Mr. F. A. Greenhawk’s ar¬ 
ticle in the same issue with Mr. Tylor’s, 

I notice he makes the remark that if the 
coon had been held by a rope the line 
would have been slack instead of straight, 
as in the photo. Not necessarily. Po§sibly 
someone on the bank was holding the rope, 
or cord. 

Criticising my woodcock photo, Mr. 
Greenbawk says, “Did mat approach 
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the nest of a woodcock and see it slanting 
the way Mr. Gosney’s picture shows it? 
His photo looks as if he was right up on 
tne bird.” 

I was. 

Mr. Greenhawk further says. “Would 
that bird stay while ..Ir. Gosney got his 
camera in order? Birds are sensitive about 
being approached.” 

No, I never approached the nest of a 
woodcock and found it quite so slanting as 
my photo shows it. To a certain extent I 
am acquainted with the habits of a few of 
our wild birds, although not an authority. 
A friend of mine, Mr. Charles Saville, came 
to me the day before 1 secured the photo 
of the bird, said he had found a woodcock’s 
nest, and for me to get my camera and 
come along. Of course I went. Mr. Saville 
approached the woodcock's nest carefully 
so as not to disturb her. That was about 
4.30 p. m., and she had gone to feed. I set 
up my camera, about 8 to 10 feet from her 
nest. I focussed carefully and made the 
exposure on the nest alone. Before I fold¬ 
ed my tripod and camera I took notes on 
how far tripod legs were spread, position 
of camera, scale in feet as shown on front 
board of camera, besides driving 3 small 
pegs where tripod legs stood. The next 
morning I went to the nest alone, moving 
carefully. I was rewarded, by finding Mrs. 
Woodcock at home. My camera was al¬ 
ready set on tripod, shutter ready, plate 
holder entered and slide drawn, bellows ex¬ 
tended to scale according to my notes the 
day before. All that was necessary was 
to put tripod legs to the 3 small pegs and 
I was ready for exposure, I paid no atten¬ 
tion to the bird till I took hold of the 
bulb to release the shutter. Then I looked 
down on her and was in the act of re¬ 
leasing the shutter when she arose from 
nest, her feathers all awry. She shuffled 
lazily around to back of her nest, then like 
a flash turned facing it. her head turned 
somewhat to one side. Thus she remained, 
like stone, watching her eggs, I can not 
sav how long. I gave her 4 seconds’ ex¬ 
posure. Then I picked up my camera and 
retreated slowly. The bird made a cluck¬ 
ing noise, like an old setting hen, while she 
shuffled around to back of her nest. One 
wing hung down, as if injured, but when 
the photo was taken her wing and feathers 
lay in their normal position. 

The day Mr. Saville discovered the nest 
he put a small stick under the bird’s breast 
to raise her so he could see her eggs.^ At 
that time she also showed the disposition 
of a setting hen. * 

If you wish, I can send you the names 
of 50 people who at different times saw 
this mother woodcock at home. The rea¬ 
son the nest seems so slanting in the 
photo is because 1 wanted a panel view 


and the position of camera and tripod gave 
it the appearance of being slanted. It is 
possible to approach nearer a woodcock’s 
nest during nesting time than it would be 
to the nest of a quail, a prairie chicken, 
wild duck, snipe, etc, 1 claim Mr. Green- 
hawk is wrong when he says a woodcock 
flies immmediately on being, approached. 

Homer G. Gosney. 


U.NCLE JOSH FOTOCiKAFHS THK CALK. 

When the summer gal was down here 
with her kodax, I had a brindle calf down 
in th’ medder. He wuz mainly noted fer 
th’ length uv his legs, an’ th’ wobbly wray 
he used ’em; he wuz uv th’ masculine 
gender. 

Thet calf wuz jist old ’nuf tu be ram- 
bunkshus. Th’ summer gal wuz deter¬ 
mined tu take a picture u/ thet calf, but 
th’ dodg:asted ca’»f wouldn't hold still fer 
ner tu git a fokus on him. 

Well, one day she axed me wouldn’t I 
hoi’ th’ calf fer her; she sed she wuz mak- 
in’ son. studies in “still life.” 

I guess she didn’t find much still life in 
thet blamed calf. 

I kinder hesitated, fer I know’d what 
kind uv a critter he wuz, but she wuz a 
mighty purty gal, an’ when she made them 
hoo-doo eyes at me what could 1 do? 

Well, after wrastlin him all over a lO 
acre lot I got thet calf cornered an’ 
a close line tied ’round his neck tu hold him 
with. 

He didn’t seem anxious tu be took, but 
with some stratigem and a liberal applica¬ 
tion of cowhide boot I finally got him in 
a “proper pose,” as th’ gal called it. 

She sed she wanted tu get th’ tail in th’ 
picture, and 1 didn’t see how she could help 
it fer thet calf had his tail stickin’ straight 
up in the air like a sore thum’ all the time 
she wuz takin’ him. 

I begin to think that things wuz goin' 
to go off first rate, but I begin to feel happy 
too soon. 

Jist as th’ gal got us placed right, and 
had got a good fokus on the kodax, a feller 
come whizzin’ past in one uv them naughty 
mobiles with the steam puffin’ out behind. 

Well scat my-, yer otter see that calf 

go. He started fer th’ other side uv th’ 
medder like a streak uv greesed litpin’ an’ 
he tuk me along part uv th’ way with him. 
Yer see th’ long end uv th’ clo.se line had 
got tangled round my laigs an’ when he 
started off so suddent like it jerked me 
ofen my feet an’ drug me along th’ ground 
till th’ rope broke an’ saved my life. 

As I wuz a skootin’ over th’ ground my 
janes pance caught on a rept er sompthin 
an’ gol dam if they didn’t rip from Genesis 
tu Revelations. 

I guess I’d a swore if it hedn’t bin fer 
thet summer gal. 
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Why, Uncle Josh! she sed, if Vd bin 
reddy, I could hev got another Gene Ray 
picture, an* I’d ’a’ called it “Another Vic¬ 
tim of Jersey Lightning.” 

Well, we fin’ly got M’ria tu help us; 
we cornered Mr. Calf agin an’ tied th’ close 
line good an’ tight an’ I held it. ' Then we 
tied the well rope on tother side an’ M’ria 
held thet. 

I couldn’t stand very natural myself on 
account uv my pance, but I did th’ best 1 
cud tu look unconcerned. When th’ pictur 
wuz dun th’ gal showed it tu us. M’ria 
had cum out in a hurry, an’ th’ marks on 
her apurn where she had whipped th’ flour 
ofen her hands showed up purty plain. 

The gal sed I looked like “patience on a 
tombstone smilin’ at beef.” 

1 wonder if she meant anything by thet. 

—Western Camera Notes. 


THE CAMERA IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
GUN. 

Having wanted, for some time, to take 
pictures, I bought a camera. It was not 
one of the sort that win photo competi- 
tims, but still was a good enough picture 
taker. I studied the book of instructions 
until I mastered the art of loading the plate 
holder and putting it into the camera. Then 
I persuaded my wife to sit still long enough 
to have her picture taken. I met with so 
much success in this venture that I im¬ 
agined I could take anything from a stack 
of hay to a runaway automobile; but after 
attempting to take a picture of a horse 
race I gave up the idea of the automobile, 
and turned my attention to snapping squir¬ 
rels, rabbits, woodchucks, and birds. 

Hunting these with a camera is one of 
the greatest enjoyments of my life. A 
grey squirrel may, now and then, 
good, and perhaps you could eat one with 
as much relish and little thought as a hog 
eats corn, A mounted grouse, quail or 
woodcock may adorn some corner of your 
study or office, but a portrait of one of 
these birds will represent far more skill 
and less expense. 

If you have never tried taking the picture 
of a 'mother bird and her young, try it. 
Find where they live and put down cracked 
corn, wheat or buckwheat, or, better still, 
sotne salsify heads, of which most birds 
are extremely fond. After a short time the 
birds will find the bait. Set your camera 
near,- focussing it on the spot, and tie to 
the finger release a string 200 or 300 feet 
long. Lay this out carefully so you can 
release the shutter without any disturbance 
in the brush. Next set your shutter at one 
second, and the diaphram in accordance 
with the amount of light. Retreat to the end 
of your string. There sit patiently until 
all is just as you wish it. In this way you 
will be able to get pictures that will bring 


you pure enjoyment, and will sell readily 
for a good price. 

The man who hunts with dog and gun 
waits until his dog finds a bird. Then the 
dog waits until the man is ready to flush. 
Up goes the bird and falls, never to rise 
again. It drops, the prey of a heartless 
hunter, to be picked up and eaten or sold. 
It is more fun to hunt a week with a cam¬ 
era than to hunt a month with dog and 
gun. You can get your camera ready and 
sit watching and waiting for your game, 
while with Recreation in your hands you 
may study the nature of your bird as others 
have found it, compare it with your obser¬ 
vation and go home a wiser and happier 
man. 

G. V. McAllister, So. Danby, N. Y. 


ANOTHER CHANCE TO WIN A PRIZE. 

Amateur photographers should remem¬ 
ber that my 7th annual competition remams 
open until November 30th. The closing 
date was made 2 months later this year 
than heretofore in order to give all ama-. 
teurs a chance to compete. Thousands of 
busy men do not take their annual vaca¬ 
tions until October or November. Then 
they go into the woods with gun, rod and 
camera. It was with a view to giving such 
people a chance to enter the competition 
that the open season was prolonged. There 
are frequently fine days in October and 
November when good pictures may be 
taken. The leaves fall by that time and 
better light may be obtained in the forests. 
It is possible to get many more pictures of 
live birds and animals, especially by 
bait, in the autumn than in summer, and 
I trust this new arrangement may result 
in many fine pictures being entered in the 
1902 competition. 


WASH THOROUGHLY AT FIRST. 

About a month after developing them I 
put some negatives, insufficiently washed 
at first, into a second wash. In a short 
time the film left the glass. What was 
the cause of this, and what will prevent it? 
What will blacken a camera which has 
turned red? 

Chas. Boehler, Camden, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

It is a not unusual occurrence. You 
should do the washing immediately after 
fixing. If well washed then the film will not 
leave the glass should you later desire to 
wet it. 

When the film leaves a plate you can 
save it, if clean, by flowing a clear glass 
with albumen solution, drying it and dip¬ 
ping it under the film as it floats in water, 
careiully smoothing the film down on the 
glass. Albumen solution is while of one 
egg shaken well in 8 ounces of water. 
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SNAP SHOTS. 

Regarding E. W. N. spotting medium, my 
experience is precisely similar to that of a 
writer in March Recreation. The stuff 
does not work. I wrote Newcomb; got 
Hooded with advertising matter about it, 
but got no explanation that made it work. 

James A. Cruikshank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Every photographic process requires, for 
its successful completion, a modicum of 
knowledge and a trifle of skill. In the “flood 
of advertising matter” which Mr. Cruik¬ 
shank received he must have seen the state¬ 
ment that I refund money without investi¬ 
gation or question on receipt of returned 
goods. To me, as to other men. time is 
money. I can not afford to throw in an ex¬ 
tended correspondence course in photog¬ 
raphy with a bottle of spotting medium at 
50 cents. 

Edward W. Newcomb. 


How can I prevent prints from sticking 
to the ferrotype plate? 

A. H. Harlow, East Sumner, Me. 

ANSWER. 

Wash and polish your plates after each 
use. A little alcohol or benzine does the 
work. Then, for collodion prints, put 2 
drops of the following waxing solution on 
each plate and rub with a woolen cloth or 
pad until only a faint film is spread evenly 
over the surface. 

Yellow beeswax, shaved. .2 drams or % oz. 


Benzoli.i ounce. 

Shake till wax is dissolved or nearly so. 
Then add: 

Ether.i ounce. 

Alcohol... I ounce. 

_ —Editor. 


In June Recreation G. W. Damon ad¬ 
vises those who must print at night with 
a kerosene lamp to use bromide paper. He 
adds that Velox, Dekko and Cyko will not 
do. Has he ever tried Velox by kerosene 
lamp light? He either has not or else he 
gets a different result from what I do. I 
can not tell him just how far from the 
light his frame must be, for I do not know 
the intensity of his light or the density of 
the negatives; I do know that fine Velox 
prints can be made by the light of a kero¬ 
sene lamp. I use a lamp and prefer it to 
daylight. I am saying nothin against 
bromide paper and its use, but I think 
many who do not use Velox paper would 
find it just what they are looking for. 

W., Felchville, Vt. 


Retouching varnish ma> be made by dis¬ 
solving Vz ounce pow'dered rosin in 8 
ounces turpentine. Rub it over the film 


side of the plate. A hard lead pencil will 
then take on the surface. 

Very light places, such as windows in 
interiors, may be kept back by touching 
the light portions as they first appear with 
a tuft of cotton wet in a 10 per cent stflu- 
tion of brortiide. 

Bicarbonate of soda and chloride of gedd 
make a good toning bath, giving^ brown 
tones. A toning bath strong in borax gives 
a purple tone. Sal soda gives red and 
cherry tones. 

E. T. Caldwell, Pawling. N. Y. 


Will you kindly tell me the formula for 
making blue prints? 

Harry W. Solomons, Jersey City. N. J. 

ANSWER. 

You will find the following formula 
satisfactory: 

No. 1—Citrate of iron and ammonia, 
V/i ounces; water, 8 ounces. 

No. 2 —Fcrricyanide of potassium, iH 
ounces; water, 8 ounces. 

Mix equal parts of No. i and No. 2 and 
apply with a brush or by floating for j 
minutes. Hang up to dry in darkened 
room.— Editor. 


Where one has a permanent dark room, 
is it advisable to use Eastman’s developing 
powders to develop Eastman’s or Seed's 
plates? Wi'l the same successfully develop 
iso plates? 

Mrs. R. McAllister, South Danbury, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

Eastman’s powders work well and arc 
convenient. You could save money by 
making your own developer in concen¬ 
trated solutions ready to use, but otherwise 
would gain nothing. If you use pyro pow¬ 
ders, they are good on either Eastman or 
Seed plates.— Editor. 


I see H. G. Gosney thinks his photo of a 
woodcock and eggs should have been mven 
a higher place on the prize list. I think the 
judges made the awards correctly and I will 
back them up. Though the woodcock pic¬ 
ture is a rare and valuable one, it would 
have been much better if the camera had 
been lower, so the picture would show 
only a few of the eggs in the nest As it 
is, the effect is somewhat like looking down 
a well. 

L. D. Lindsley, Seattle, Wash. 


How long an exposure should be made 
when a ray screen is used ? 

H. Marrott, Vernon, la. 

ANSWER. 

i-io, 1-4, 1-2, to i-i or more, according 
to depth of tint of the screen,— Eimtor, 
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KodaJc Developing 

Knablej the KodaK,er 
to dexfeiop his nedatiH)es in 
broad daylight and bet^ 
ter resuits than by the old 
methods^ 

The Dark-Room Abolished. 



^6.00 and f7.50 
at all JCoi/oA. dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Rochester. N. Y. 
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All in one picture,ty the 




♦nife half length views, or with some models, stop the 
lens at five different places, and thus make five dif¬ 
ferent widths of pictures, all depending on Just how 
much of the view you wish. These are features no 
other camera possesses. 



We will send free on application our beautifully illus¬ 
trated catalogue. 


riultiscope & Film Co. 

BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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A6TOR. LENOX AND 
TILDEN FOUNPATIONS. 




WE STAMPEDED TIIEIR PACK OUTFITS. 
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6. 0. SHIXLDS (COQDIHA,) Editor and Maiurer 


THE LIFE STORY OF A GRIZZLY. 


II. N. 

Many years ago, over near Alma. 
Colorado, where the wagon road 
crosses Hoosier pass, we had a lovely 
home, and our cub life was a happy 
one. In those days there was no 
Alma nor other mining camp, and 
Hoosier pass had not yet come to 
pass. We had nothing to do but 
romp all day in the sunshine, eat ber¬ 
ries along the mountain streams, or 
feast on trout, deer or antelope as we 
might wish, free from care and fear. 
Our days chased one another into 
weeks, the weeks glided into months, 
and a year came as peacefully as the 
little stream creeping down the moun¬ 
tain side. 

The little mountain stream does 
not stay little, and it does not 
always creep, for down at the other 
end of the trail there is a mighty 
river. Only a few miners came at 
first, some in wagons, others on 
horseback, and a few on foot, leading 
burros with pack outfits. Then came 
the big freight teams. 4's, 6’s and 8’s, 
with their wagons and trail wagons, 
big loads of mining machinery and 
all kinds of merchandise, for they 
had found gold in our home and we 
had to move. 

Just a little back into the hills we 
went at first, but still they came. 
They carried rifles, and some were 
after bears; for we stampeded the 
pack outfits, and the stupid burros 
would not go over our trails. After 
we had stampeded a few pack trains 
and dumped a few thousand dollars' 
worth of truck down the gulches, 
they got after us so hot we had to 
move again. 


BEECHER. 

That time father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, with a lot of uncles, aunts 
and cousins, said good-bye to the 
good old times and trailed over on 
Black mountain. There the ranch¬ 
men and cattlemen complained be¬ 
cause we killed a steer for breakfast 
or picked a young colt when berries 
were scarce. It kept us busy to get 
a living and save our hides. 

When I was not much more than 
a 2-year-old they caught Mother in a 
big steel trap. Oh! it was terrible! 
The impression it made on my mind 
is there yet, and has saved me from 
a like fate; for while yet in the awful 
trap Mother remembered us and 
warned us about traps, showing us 
how she had been caught. Then we 
went to find Father, but before he 
could get there they had shot Mother 
and taken her away. Then and there I 
dropped my little cub heart, and in its 
place came something I can not de¬ 
scribe. The sun did not seem to 
shine, the ripest berries did not taste 
good, the water at the best springs 
seemed muddy. 

The days went on into weeks and 
the weeks into months, but the years 
did not come peacefully any more, 
and they came faster. The little 
mountain stream was becoming a 
mighty river. All those years I was 
growing bigger and stronger and 
uglier, and was hunting, for some¬ 
thing; I could not have told, myself, 
what it was, but I knew when it came. 
One day that Something was out 
hunting bear! I killed him. Wheth¬ 
er it was the one^ who had trapped 
Mother I coulcf hot tell. It was a 
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man and I was happy; though it was 
the beginning of more trouble, for 
after that they hunted us high and 
low till Pike shot my Father and one 
brother. He was after me, for I had 
killed Radcliff. They knew me by 
my big track, for I was the biggest 
silvertip on the range; but the trail 
I climbed was too steep for them. A 
few years later W hort shot my aunt 
and a cousin on Cover mountain. 
Five more of us sprang steel traps at 
the Stirrup ranch, and they hunted us 
so hard it kept us trailing back and 
forth from Black mountain to Pon- 
cha. We soon got tired of that and 
moved again, that time over on Bur¬ 
roughs’ mountain. For a while we 
had an easy time again, for 2-legged 
critters were scarce in that part of the 
mountain in those days. Only a man 
named Burroughs built a cabin on 
top, where feed was good, and drove 
in a bunch of cattle. What a picnic 
for us! He was no hunter. He 
soon gave it up and drove his cattle 
down again, leaving us in possession. 
We missed his cattle at first, but soon 
made trails down to Arch Hall’s 
ranch, then over to his brother Jim’s, 
and at last down to Dan’s. It was a 
little farther to go for breakfast, but 
we didn’t mind that if we could live 
in peace on the mountain. It began 
to look as if we might. The sun be¬ 
gan to shine again, the water seemed 
clearer in the springs, and life was 
becoming a pleasure once more. 

Alas! One day in the fall, as I 
was going down by the old cabin for 
water, I heard voices in the timber 
down the trail we had made to Dati 
Hall’s. I was not long in getting to 
high ground and out of sight. Soon 
I saw them, as they came out in the 
little park just below the cabin. One 
of Dan’s old bronchos was carrying 
Preacher Harris, and on a spotted 
Indian pony was Coyote Bill. The 
preacher was spending his vacation at 
Dan Hall’s ranch, and Bill had taken 
him for a ride in the hills. Perhaps 
Bill was telling what he knew about 


coyotes and did not know about bears, 
for they would not have known I 
was in the country if it had not been 
for that spotted Indian pony I I had 
been careful not to leave any tracks 
in the mud by the springs, and I had 
kept oflf the regular trail where they 
usually came, if they came at all to 
the cabin; but one can never tell 
which way a preacher is coming from. 

They stopped at the first water and 
got a drink. Brother Harris com¬ 
mented on the fine water and wished 
he had as good in Canon City. Then 
Bill took a drink and, looking around 
the little parks and bunches of quak¬ 
ing asp, he said, 

“It looks like a mighty good deer 
country.” 

They got on their horses and rode 
slowly toward the cabin, right across 
my trail. Then that cussed little 
spotted Indian pony put her white 
nose down in the grass and snorted! 
Bill was out of his saddle in no time, 
exclaiming, 

“When Dell snorts like that it 
means bear or mountain lion!” 

Then he got down on his hands 
and knees in the grass, looked close 
and said, 

-Bear, by -” 

I guess he was going to say “by 
thunder,’’ or something of that sort, 
but he thought of the preacher and 
quit. 

I led them a merry chase all that 
afternoon, but they were not smart 
enough for old IMose. 

About that time cattle came up in 
price and the ranchmen complained 
more than ever. I had just killed a 
nice critter for Arch Hall, and that 
set ’em wild. They offered big re¬ 
wards for bears. Arch set a trap by 
the carcass I killed, and I went 
around every night and sprang it for 
him. I knew how, and I warned the 
rest of our outfit to let the trap alone, 
but they only made sport of me. 
They said Mose was getting old and 
cranky; so I let ’em alone, and in 
about a week Arch had a fine young 
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silvertip in his trap. He took it down 
to Canon to show Bill and the rest of 
the boys. 

The sight of that fine bear hide set 
Bill’s hunting blood in motion. From 
that time on, as regularly as fall 
came, that spotted Indian pony and 
the brindle bulldog with a spike col¬ 
lar would be seen at some of the 
ranches around Burroughs' or Pon- 
cha mountains. Every time I saw 
the dog it made me ache to show him 
a thing or 2. I wanted a chance to 
prove that old Mose was not made of 
the same stuff they build coyotes of; 
and that if he ever braced up to me 
as he did around wolves and coyotes 
in a steel trap, I would teach an old 
dog new tricks and send him to the 
canine paradise over the bear-paw trail. 

I had to calm myself, however, for 
Tiger always kept close to his mas¬ 
ter’s heels; and I noticed, too, that 
the boys did not hunt alone, any 
more. They said they did not mind 
common black bears, but that when 
it came to old Mose and his country, 
company was not a bad thing to have 
along. 

Troubles do not come singly in 
bear life any more than they do in 
human life. We faced a new danger; 
the new smokeless rifle! The old 
black powder guns were not so bad. 
Every time one of them went off it 
made a noise equal to a clap of thun¬ 
der, and smoke enough for an or¬ 
dinary storm cloud. We knew for 
miles around just where the shot 
came from and what to do; but when 
the Savage and the 30-30 started to 
do business it was “a wildcat with a 
different kind of tail.” Just a little 
pop, like that of a tenderfoot’s 22, and 
a little puff of smoke’we could not 
tell from that of a cowboy’s cigarette; 
but the work it did was a fright! I 
found a deer that had been shot with 
a Savage, and it was terrible. It has 
made me feel uneasy ever since. 

The first time I ever heard of 
smokeless rifles was the year I had 
my closest call. We had been staying 


a few days at the head of Joe Hall’s 
guich, holding a kind of camp meet¬ 
ing in the rose-bulb patch on this side 
of Poncha. Our feed was good there, 
so we had given the cattle a rest and 
thought the men had given up hunt¬ 
ing us; but no! One evening, late in 
the fall, along came that dodgasted 
little spotted Indian pony and another 
bronk, with the open box brand, 
from over on Wilson creek. That 
meant Whort. They asked Sid if 
there were any bears up the gulch. 
Sid said, 

“Yes, you bet there are. Old Mose 
ran me out of there last spring, and I 
haven’t been back since. Didn’t 
have anything but my old ’76 Win¬ 
chester, and concluded I hadn’t lost 
any b’ar. You can have ’em if you 
want ’em.” 

The next evening Whort, with his 
30-30, and Bill, with the new Savage, 
struck out for Burroughs’ mountain, 
expecting to find me at my old 
stamping ground. Not finding any 
signs of us there, they trailed along 
the side of the mountain nearly to 
the head of Joe’s gulch and struck 
down the steep mountain side, right 
where we were holding services. I 
had barely time to get the sisters and 
children started up the other side and 
take the main trail myself to lead the 
hunters off. I knew they wouldn’t 
bother the other tracks when once 
they had sight of mine; and so it was. 
They got so close to me once it made 
my old hair go straight up. I 
couldn’t leave the trail, for the moun¬ 
tain was covered with fallen timber, 
and I wouldn’t have stood any show 
at all in that. All I could do was to 
keep on down the trail till I reached 
the short grass, where they could not 
track me. I knew they expected me 
to keep on down the creek, but I 
didn’t. I turned off to the left, and 
that night I killed a steer for Mrs. 
Hodges over on Cottonwood. Whort 
and Bill went back the next day and 
set their traps, but I did not return 
that fall. 
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The next year the little spotted In¬ 
dian pony was corralled at Arch 
Hall's ranch, and Brown and old 
“Kodunk'’ took a hand in the game. 
They stopped at Gardner's, and Len 
gave them a big jaw steer for bait, 
rhey started out loaded with bait and 
bear traps till you would have 
thought there would not be a live 
bear within 100 miles of the layout; 
but they didn’t cut much hay that 
trip! Old Kodunk drank all the 
whisky and then got lost on the 
range. They caught 2 eagles in their 
bear traps, and Brown and Bill car¬ 
ried a deer down to camp that had 
happened along the trail and met one 
of those new Savage bullets. I 
wasn’t stopping bullets that fall, and 
had struck out for Black mountain 
again as soon as I saw the spotted 
pony. 

The next year Whort bought the 
Stirrup ranch and moved all his traps 
on to Poncha. I took 3 rounds of 
his bait without springing a trap. 
Then I warned the few of our outfit 
that were left and we moved to the 
head of Long gulch, above Summer¬ 
ville's ; all but one fool of a cub, who 
stayed behind to see if I was right 
about the traps. He found out, and 
Whort scored bear No. 4. 

Dan Hall and Bob Foster opened 
target practice on one of us after 
we went to Long gulch. Dan wanted 
a rug, but he did not get it, for after 
they took the hide oflF it was so full 
of holes his wife nailed it up to the 
kitchen window for a fly screen. 

The affair startled me a little, and 
I, then alone, trailed my wieary old 
bones back over on the far side of 
Poncha, just above the Stirrup ranch, 
to my old den, near where I had 
killed Radcliff. It was an open win¬ 
ter, and I didn't hole up for good 
till after Christmas. Then I slept the 
sleep of the old and weary for 2 
solid months. 

In the spring the spotted pony 
Rests within the old corrall. 

In the spring old Mose still wishes 
That sf^me broncho was in- 


I am not much on poetry, and you 
wouldn't expect it from a bear; but 
these lines of Tennyson came to me 
early in March. It was the first day 
I had come out after my long nap, 
and I thought I would take a peep 
down at the Stirrup ranch, to see what 
was going on. There in the corrall, 
feeding at the big hay rick, was that 
same little spotted Indian pony! The 
next day they rode up the side of 
Poncha, toward my den, but the snow 
was so deep in places I knew they 
could not reach me that trip. Be¬ 
sides, they carried kodaks and were 
taking pictures. Whort pointed out 
the place where he was going to set 
his new bear traps and showed Bill 
where he caught the cub last. fall. 
Then they went back to the ranch and 
took pictures of the cattle. The next 
day they drove back to Canon City; 
but they left the little spotted Indian 
pony! 

I crawled wearily back into my 
den, but I did not stay long, for each 
day it got warmer, the sun shone 
brighter, little rugged points of rock 
crept up through the snow on Pike's 
peak and the Sangre, and down on 
the South hill side, below in the quak¬ 
ing asp groves, little bunches of dry 
grass beckoned spring to hurry. Then 
I lay all day in the sunshine at the 
door of my den and thought, for ani¬ 
mals do think. I wondered how it 
would be with old Mose when these 
old bones should lie bleaching in the 
sun on Poncha mountain and this big, 
shaggy old coat of mine, all tipped 
with silver, should adorn Whort's 
den at the Stirrup ranch. 

Is there a Heaven for bears? 

I heard Coyote Bill tell the boys 
around the camp fire, one night, that 
dogs went to Heaven, and that old 
Tiger was going there. He said they 
had a little corner off by themselves, 
away from the main push, where they 
chased jack rabbits and coyotes over 
the green hill side and didn't get cac¬ 
tus in their paws. 

If dogs, why not bears? 
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I wonder what it will be like ? Will 
Mother be there? Will the sunshine 
as bright and the streams be as clear 
and the berries be as thick and the 
deer and antelope as plentiful as they 
were in my cub days back at the foot 
of Hoosier pass, before the hand of 
man turned our earthly heaven into 
hell ? Who knows ? 

Then I look down over the big 
snow bank below my den, across the 
big timber and the wonderful pile of 
rocks where Nature once built a big 
temple and tipped it over just to see 
it fall; farther down on the little flat, 
where the cedars and soap weed 
grow; down over the calf pasture and 
past the big feeding corralls; still far¬ 
ther down to the beautiful meadow 
in the valley below, and what do I 
see? Just a little spotted Indian 
pony running with the bunch of 
Stirrup cow ponies; and I know they 
are coming back! 

It may be in a few days or it may 
be weeks, but they are coming. They 
will bring the Savage and the 30-30, 
and life will again be a burden to 
poor old Mose. 

Well, it doesn’t matter much. I 
have lived about long enough. Every 
bone in my body aches, day and 
night. I have been driven from hill 


to hill and from cave to cave for 
many years. My parents, my broth¬ 
ers and my sisters have been killed, 
and I am left alone in my old age. 

I am no longer active and power¬ 
ful as I once was. I can not make 
the great leaps, nor strike the terrific 
blows necessary to kill a big steer. 
My teeth are broken so it is difficult 
for me to eat a steer, even if I could 
kill it. I am therefore reduced to a 
diet of roots, grubs or carrion. I 
have outlived the days of my 
strength, my prowess and my cun¬ 
ning; so, come to think it all over, I 
don’t care how soon some fellow puts 
one of those Savage bullets into me. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A prospector w'ho w^as working on 
the mountain, a year later, found a 
skull and a few of the other large 
bones of a big silvertip, evidently 
a very old bear, just in front of 
the cave where old Mose hung out. 
The teeth were worn away and there 
were several enlargements about the 
joints, such as result from rheuma¬ 
tism. No doubt those were the bones 
of old Mose. 

Thus the king of Battle mountain 
had at last passed in his checks, and 
none of his kind is left to mourn 
liis departure. 


“We had a delightful time last week," 
said the city cousin, who was describing 
the joys of metropolitan life. “One even¬ 
ing we trolleyed out to a suburban home 
and ping-ponged until nearly midnight, and 
next day we automobiled to the country 
and golfed until dark.” 

“Well, we had a pretty good time last 
w'eek, too.” ventured the country cousin, 
with a sarcastic smile. “One day we bug- 
gied over to Uncle Josiah’s. and we boys 
got out in the back lot and baseballed all 
the afternoon, and after we had dinnered, 
some of the men cidcred and tobaccoed a 
while.”—Baltimore American. 








^1-^ I'ilbf Mer 13 ^ CtJtisTmos To Mr Bob White, 

I A joljy |ood feast amid sTubble and briar. 

no fear to molest, and no care To indite 
'Tb^ beai^ repast, is our fervent desire. 

, The better is dozing a mid-winter dream 
titpi T 7 e ^un ban^s neglected, in care of a nail 
/ p tl^e 5un bas forsaken the field with its |leam, 
5Q^aTi|bt Meri^ Christmas to^ou.Mr. Quail. 


Tis the sport that you yield, not the gourmand’s desire 
That sin^s Thee a welcome ob'mountain and plain; A 

And never a^ain in thy wake would we fire, 

Were the feast but the pleasure; ah never a^ain. 

Then hie to some forest of bramble and bush, 

Away, to a shelter from winter's cold hail . 

Lon^ life and prosper!^ now is our wish. 

Aright Merry Christmas toyou, Mr. Quail. 

biNGtiAM T Willson. i 
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FIRESIDE MEMORIES. 

J. H. MACKAY, M. D. 



I have just laid away the latest copy of 
Recreation, and the stories I have been 
reading in it have set my mind wandering 
backward. As I sit here by my winter fire¬ 
side, puffing my cigar and looking about the 
room, my eyes light on a case of mounted 
birds that I have collected in the marshes 
and along the rivers hereabout. 

As the winter wind howls without: as 
the snow banks up on the lee side of the 
house: as the little pellets of sleet patter 
on the window panes, marring the fantas¬ 
tic frost pictures that Jack had already 
painted there, my imagination follows the 
flight of many another bird I saw on the 
marsh when collecting these, and that I did 
not disturb, I wanted only certain species, 
more especially game birds, with a few of 
their neighbors. 

There were hundreds, yes thousands ot 
birds: and if 1 had been as eager to 
shed blood and as thoughtless and reckless 


bird when the gun cracks; to see the limp 
and mangled body fall to the ground; to 
rush out, gather in the bird and chuckle 
over its untimely taking off. 

Why can not all men and all boys realize 
that a bird is only valuable while it lives; 
that when dead its beauty fades and its in- 


THE BEAUTIFUL WOOD DUCK WITH PLUMAGE RIVALING THAT OF THE PEACOCK. 


in my love of slaughter as many men are, 
I could have killed hundreds of them dur¬ 
ing the hours I sat within my blind, or 
tramped about the sloughs and along the 
river. 

It is a strange quality of mind which so 
many men and boys possess, inherited per¬ 
haps, from our savage ancestors, and which 
so many of us have not attempted to curb 
or refine in any way. I might almost say 
that the average man or the average boy 
values a bird only when it is dead; that 
he considers it a misfortune that so many 
birds or animals should escape the hails 
of lead sent after them. Not that these 
men or boys need these wild creatures. 
That is a small part of the impulse to kill: 
but these thoughtless, reckless men think 
it great fun to see the feathers fly from a 


tcrest to the world at large ceases? Why 
do we not all learn to hunt with a camera 
instead of a gun? Why do we not learn 
to find satisfaction in the study of the 
habits of the birds? To admire the grace, 
the beauty, the swiftness of the bird in 
flight? 

Birds rarely flv far at any one time if let 
alone. If you flush one, or a dozen, or a 
hundred of them, they are likely to circle 
about you, perhaps to move away lOO, 200. 
or 500 yards, and settle down again within 
sight and within easy walking distance. 
Why not observe their movements as they 
go? Why not follow them, crawl in 
behind a clump of willows or a sand hill, 
a tree or a rock, and see what they do in 
their new quarters? 

If you will try a day of this kind 
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of hunting you will enjoy it lo times 
as much as you ever enjoyed a day’s shoot¬ 
ing in your life, and you will go home at 
night with the delightful consciousness that 
you have left the birds for other people to 


days: of the hush and repose of 
waters; of the gorgeous colors of plant aii 
shrub; of the reddened sky at sunset, a£-i 
the afterglow w’hich painted the heavei 
far into the gathering twilight. 





AND SETTLE DOWN AGAIN WITHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE. 


Study and to enjoy. Remember, there are 
thousands of men. women and boys in the 
United States who never fire a gun, and 
who never care to do so; yet there is 
scarcely one of them who does not love 
and admire birds, to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent. Why not consider the interests and 
the desires of these hosts of people? 

The birds seem to center here in Ne¬ 
braska. from all over the continent. We 


Without these mute reminders I could 
scarcely have recalled to-night the mag¬ 
nificent plumage of the cardinal, the oriole, 
the robin, the meadow lark or the wood 
cluck. 

1 could scarcely have recalled the weaving 
fields of asters, and of goldenrod. I coiiM 
scarcely have heard, as I now seem to hear, 
the rustle of the dying flags and rushes 
that bordered the sloughs and lakes. 



THE WAVING FIELDS f)F ASTERS AND OF O' 

have more bird life here in snring. summer 
and fall than can be found in perhaps any 
other Slate in the L’nion. and many of the 
most delightful hours of my life have been 
spent in watching these Inrds. Of course 
I have killed some of them, but have never 
wasted any. 

I have found great delight in mounting 
some of the best specimens I have killed, 
and afterward in looking over these birds 
and in recalling the scenes amid which 1 
found them. If I had not saved some of 
these specimens, I should not have enjoyed 
the delightful recollections that now come 
to me, of the hezy, shimmering autumn 


iLDENROn. 


I might have forgotten the gorgeous and 
erratic butterflies that lingered into the 
autumn when 1 was collecting these birds. 

1 might have forgotten the cohorts ot 
ducks and geese and gulls that circled and 
doubled over my head repeatedly, before 
settling into the water. 

I might have forgotten the grateful and 
exhilarating chatter of these birds after 
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finding a refuee where they could camp for one October afternoon beside the Platte, 
the night, without being bombarded by Before my eyes there arises a moving pic- 
shot guns from every clump of brush. ture of filtering morass, of gurgling water, 

I might have forgotten the frequent of green hillocks, of tiny ponds, reflecting 



IN SEARCH OF A PLACE TO SPEND THE NIGHT. 


“scaip” of the jacksnipe, as he changed 
from one part of the marsh to another in 
search of a suitable place to spend the 
night. 

I might have forgotten the whistle of an 


the warm sunbeams; of watercress sway¬ 
ing in the current of .a tributary brook; of 
rushes sheltered and banked with thickets 
of willows, sumac and wild plum bushes; 
of the bright plumage of moving birds 



occasional woodcock that seemed anxious 
to be off to the South. 

I might have forgotten long lines and 
clumps of birds that arose at daylight in the 
morning and headed for the sunny South, 
realizing that the winds had grown too 
chill for them in this Northern region. 

But the silent watchers on the mantel 
and on various brackets about the room, 
recall all these things as the winds howl 
over the prairie to-night. 

Especially vivid are the recollections of 


HEADED FOR THE SUN.NY SOUTH. 

mingled with the many hues of the foliage, 
the brown, waving prairie grass and of late 
blooming flowers. 

The notes of the purple grackle, the bob¬ 
olink and the meadow lark, the clatter of 
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ducks, all come to me as clearly as 
did on that balmy autumn day, and 
help to soften the austerity of these w 
nights. 

Again I can hear the swish of w 
the rippling of water, the fare¬ 
well message of the elusive 
jacksnii)c. 

Again I see the beautiful 
wood duck, with plumage 
rivaling that of the pea¬ 
cock, lloating on the shim¬ 
mering water. 

Again 1 note the grace¬ 
ful curves of the hooded 
merganser, seeking 
the juicy mollusk, 
alga* and belated 
adpoles. 

A b u ftl c- 
head, strayed 
from the run- 


they 

they 

inter 


mgs, 


pipe their distorted and discordant notes 
from among the rushes. The ripeness and 
satiety of nature cast a spell on all its 
creatures and they revel in the sun and in 



BACK IN THE THICKET THE GROSBEAK WHISTLES 
ITS WEIRD NOTES. 

ning water of the river, takes a peep at his 
congeners of the marsh, paddles in among 
them a few minutes; then rises and 


the music. The 
chorus of frogs, 
the babbling and 
chattering and screaming of 
birds of many kinds, make na¬ 
ture seem jubilant. 

Austere nature, with a sense 
of the duty of ripened maturity 
and repletion, awaits the gathering 
of its treasures into its storehouse, 
without a protest. The birds have 
a resigned and solemn air and a lazy 
Hole. 1 hey have lived out the day of 
their usefulness here in the North. Parents 
have reared their young to maturity and 
strength, and all are, so to speak, folding 
their tents for their Southern journey. 

Those of this mighty throng which es¬ 
caped the fusillade of firearms cn route 



THE SWISH OE Wl.XGS. 


returns to the big river where he evidently 
feels more at home. 

Back in the thicket the grosbeak whistles 
its weird notes. The thirsty quail seeks 
the water and drinks daintily. A flock of 
crow blackbirds and a few purple grackl?§ 


South are again in their winter quarters 
and will return to us next spring, cooing 
and mating, seeking suitable places for the 
building of their tiny houses and for the 
rearing of other broods of young. Their 
songs will be far more vigorous and chcci' 
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THE EILTERING MURASS OF (;URf:LIN<; WATER. 

ful then than now, for they will be tem¬ 
pered with love and with paternal senti- 


j^entle creatures when on 
the threshold of its l^recd- 
inj^ grounds? 

To mount and later to j)Ose 
and photograph the birds about me 
was a pleasant task; and to-night, 
with the old marsh fast in ne bonds 
of winter, with the clustering snow¬ 
drifts gathering about, with the ice 
bridging pond, lake and river for months 
to come, I sit dozing by the fire, and in 
fancy live over again the delightful days 
spent with rod, and gun, and camera. 



THE THIRSTY QUAIL SEEKS THE WATER. 


ment. The singers will be intent on work- Yonder on the rug sleeps my gentle setter, 
ing again the miracle of nature. Who Perchance he too is dreaming of the joy 
could be so base as to outrage the plan of we had afield in autumn days gone 
the Creator by destroying one of these by. 





WINTER IN THE MAINE WOODS. 

A CAMERA POEM. 

Amateur Photos by H. E. Janes. 


A TROUT BROOK IN CLOSB 
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STUDYING A STRANGE FIND. 


DECEMBER IN THE WOODS. 

DWIGHT E. SMITH. 


Bleak is the forest, still and chill. 

Cold, gleaming, desolate lies the snow 

Upon the hills. Night now draws near. 

Far in the West, below the tleecy clouds. 

The burning sun goes down. The Western 
sky, 

A moment flushed with red, grows white 
as steel. 

Cold, bitter cold, and dead, and deathly 
still. 

The forest dark and grim, with towering 
trees. 

Stands out against the moonlit, glittering 
snow. 

The treetops. black and bare and motion¬ 
less. 

Are traced upon the skv like lacework fine. 


The trunks below, in vistas long and gray. 

Stretch out toward other vistas: all is 
still. 

Stern silence passes through beneath the 
trees 

And leaves no trace behind. All things 
are dead. 

Here nothing lives. The distant, gleam¬ 
ing stars. 

So coldly glittering in a sky of steel. 

Gaze down upon the forest and the snow. 

The moon floats by; her chill and cheer¬ 
less light. 

Vague and uncertain, hovers over all, 

And all is dead and desolate and drear. 

And desolate and dead and drear—and 
drear! 


“They caught a man robbing the public 
library till in a New England town.” 
“How did they punish him?” 

“Made him read all the historical 
novels.’’--^Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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A DAY WITH MUSKALONGE IN CANADA. 


DR. GEO. M A LEER. 


Morning came. Dog days had not run 
their course. The sun cast up red like a 
ball of fire. Not a breath of air stirred to 
temper the torrid heat. Swallows flitted 
lazily about, and the sibilant song of lo¬ 
custs fell drowsily on the ear. Tiny, 
fleecy clouds on the horizon gave promise 
of showers during the day. 

During the early hours of the forenoon I 
repaired to tne home of old Brissette, on 
the bank of Pike river, which flows into 
that portion of Lake Champlain known as 
Missisquoi bay, near the village of Bed¬ 
ford, Quebec. 1 was provided with a ham¬ 
per of solids and liquids for the inner man, 
and a sufficient supply of paraphernalia to 
start a fishing tackle store. Brissette was 
awaiting me. 

*‘Bon jour, bon jour, mon chcr ami; we 
mek start rat off for quick.’* 

Dipping his fingers into the beniticr, 
which always has a conspicuous place in 
the home of the habitant, Brissette dc- 
vouteclly made the sign of the cross; and 
with a wisn from his wife for our success 
and safe return we took our departure for 
the flat water of the river, some distance 
below his house. 

On our way to the landing, near the 
deep pool where the rapids end, we passed 
through nooks and vistas 'in glade and 
mead that gladdened the eye; where na¬ 
ture in her seeming indifference and drowsy 
neglect furnishes many artistic sights. 
The timid brown thrush is start ed by our 
intrusion and flits into the denser growth 
beyond, and the bobolink sines his joyous, 
rollicking notes in the meadow. All this 
seems lost on the matter-of-fact Brissette, 
the patient basket maker and successful 
angler; perhaps because it is a part of his 
everyday life. 

At the landing th^ trolling rod of split 
bamboo is assembled, the mu’tiplying reel 
is well secured in its place, the threadlike, 
silk waterproof enameled line is extended 
t-.rough the guides, and a latest pattern of 
trolling spoon is attached. Brissette 
scrutinized everything closely syithout say¬ 
ing a word, but it required on’y an indif¬ 
ferent mind-reader to see that he was not 
favorably impressed. As we took our 
places in the boat he said. 

“Ver’ nice, dat tings, ver’ nice. He don’t 
fool ’longe, plobly, don’t he, hein?” 

Feeling entirely confident of giving him 
a surprise I was conte. t to make answer, 

“Well, we’ll see. Brissette, we’ll see.” 

The oars were in the hands of a master. 
The boat moved as smoothly as a swan 


on the surface of the water. The speed 
was neither too fast nor too slow. Sev¬ 
enty-five yards of line were slowly paid 
out. Every nerve was tense, and anxiety 
waited on expectation. Slowly the mile 
was covered, but no pirate of the waters 
seized the tempting lure. My faith in the 
burnished gold and silver spoon weakened 
after going a few miles, and 1 asked Bris¬ 
sette to desist from rowing until I mounted 
a phantom minnow. 

“Looks lak he no wants de jew’elry mek 
on de State, hein?’’ 

“Well, Brissette. your ‘longe may not be 
so highly educated as ours, but all the 
same I think 1 shall yet tempt one.’’ 

“Plobly,” answered Brissette. with deep 
skepticism. 

I raised and lowered the tip of the rod. 
describing the tangents of a circle, but all 
to no purpose. We covered miles with¬ 
out a rise or a sign. I discarded my phan¬ 
tom minnow for a St. Lawrence gang, and 
we covered more miles without encourage¬ 
ment or reward. At the turning point we 
neared a few spreading elms and I sug¬ 
gested to Brissette that we go ashore to 
eat our lunch. 

Climbing the precipitous bank of the 
river we saw murky clouds rolling to¬ 
ward the zenith from the Western horizon. 
They were frequently intersected and illu¬ 
minated by zigzag chains of lightning. It 
was evident that a heavy shower was not 
far off and we deemed it wise to seek the 
shelter of an outlying barn some distance 
away. We had just begun to dispose of 
oi:r refreshments, seated on mounds of 
sweet scented, newly gathered hay, when 
great rain drops beat a restful tattoo on 
the roof. The wind grew in intensity and 
volume and soon we were in the midst 
o a blinding summer shower, punctuated 
bv the flash and roar of the artillery of the 
clouds. The face of nature was thor¬ 
oughly washed, and after the passing of 
the shower, vegetation appeared an intenser 
green. 

Luncheon was leisurely disposed of, to¬ 
gether with something ot a liquid nature, 
which had a happy effect, when Brissette 
broke in with. 

“Bah gosh! all’ll tole ho’’ hwomans we 
go for get big ’longe: fo.- big tarn. We’ll 
fin’ big tarn for sure!” 

“Yes, but we haven’t got our bit^ ’longe 
yet.” 

'‘Ccrtaincmcnf! Ccrtainenicnt! Des ’longe 
he no lak for to heat de jewelry tings. He 
lak it de chub bettairc.” 
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“Well. Brissette, I don’t know but 
you are more than half right. If you will 
rig up a chub for me your way. we’ll try 
our luck with him." 

"Non, non, man chcr ami! Brissette 
mak’ it de boat go long sof and easy lak. 
He no feesh. Nous ne comprcnons pas 
for mak dat wheel machine go on dat 
leetly feedle steeck." 

“Oh! You may row the boat just the 
same and I will use the rod and reel. I 
rnly want you to get the chub and put him 
on the hook for me your way." 

“1 no lak it dat way, me. 1 go on de 
store for melasses and de docteur he come 
and he say, ‘Brissette, I go for ’longe las’ 
w ek. I d n’t get one. For how you feex 
it de bait on de hook for catch him?’ De 
ministaire he say. ‘Brissette. for how you 
coax de ’longe? I feesh. one. 2, 3 tarn, and 
don’t see ’longe at all.’ De Heenglishmans 
in village he ver’ smart: he know every 
tings. He say. ‘Brissette. we go feesh 
wid you some tarn, some day, noder day.’ 
Brissette no keep it de school; Brissette 
he no go!” 

“Very well, Brissette. I wi 1 adopt your 
method. You rig up a bait your way. and 
on our way back I will do just as you 
direct." 

“Rain look mos’ gon’ by. I go on de 
brook for 10, 15 minutes: den you come 
on de boat.’’ 

The time had passed, the rain had ceased, 
the air was refreshed and agreeabb tem¬ 
pered. Meeting at the boat bv appoint¬ 
ment, Frisset e exhibited a chub at least 
I » inches long, which he had caught in the 
brook, . id which he said was to be my 
bait. 

“Great Scott! Brissette. you don’t mean 
it! Why that fish is almost large enough 
to carry home to stuff and bake. It will 
frighten any ’longe out of his wits!” 

“You for do my way. hein? Well. Bris¬ 
sette acquaint wid dese ’longe and he know 
what he lak’ pour manger for him sup¬ 
per.’’ 

While engaged in this conversation, 
Brissette was mounting the chub. He 
peeled and sharpened a small sapling with 
which ne made a perforation from the 
head along the backbone to the rear of the 
dorsal fin. Through this he passed a copper 
wire which he made thoroughly secure to a 
hook large enough and strong enough to 
hold a shark. He then withdrew the 
copper wire until the shank of the hook 
was drawn into the opening made b'^ the 
sapling, and so concealed in the body 
of the fish. He next passed the point of 
the hook through the body midway be¬ 
tween the dorsal fin and the tail and gave 
it a twist, or bend, which would cause 
the chub to revolve when drawn through 
the water. He then passed the free 
end of the wire twice through the 


lips, effectually closing: the mouth so the 
bait would move through the water easily 
and without injury; and finally he con¬ 
nected it with the chain of swivels attached 
to the end of his line. 

He cast the bait thus prepared several 
times into the water and drew it toward 
himself to see if it revolved properly while 
being drawn through the water. Every¬ 
thing being satisfactory. Brissette said, 

“We now go for beeg ’longe; we get 
him for sure.” 

“Well, I am glad your courage is good. 
Brissette; but I can never get that big 
line of yours on my reel. Vv hat shall i 
do ?” 

“Hole’ heem in your ban’s. When big 
’longe eat him and run, let him go. pull 
heem in, let heem go some more; bimeby 
he get ver’ tired." 

“Ves, hut how do you do when alone? 
You can’t hold the line and row at the 
same time." 

“Hoi’ line in mout’. When ’longe come, 
stop row, take hoi’ on line." 

Diplomacy, persuasion, and importunity 
were brought to bear, and after a great 
deal of remonstrance and with evident mis¬ 
giving on his part, he at last consented to 
let me use my rod, reel and line, on the 
strongest assurance of their strength and 
•reliability, and that I would be neither dis¬ 
pleased nor disappointed if I hooked and 
then lost the largest ’longe through my 
own inability or the breaking or failure 
of mv tackle. 

With this Concession and understanding, 
we set out on our return trip. Obeying the 
instructions of Brissette I paid out only 
25 or 30 yards of line. We carefully 
skirted the lily pads, giving special attention 
to the deep poo’s where the water had cut 
away the banks of the river, and to the 
dark.some reaches of water beneath the over¬ 
hanging growth of water brush and other 
foliage. Mile on mile we slowly covered, 
with expectation constantly keyed up to 
intensest pitch, but all to no purpose. We 
came in sight of the wide and deep pool 
at the place of our departure near the end 
of the rapids without any attack on our 
leviathan bait. Bris.sette’s volubility had 
ceased and anxiety was depicted on his 
countenance. We were gently sweeping 
around the other side of the pool when I 
ventured to say. 

“VVell, Bris.sette, it begins to look doubt¬ 
ful if your prediction will be fulfilled to¬ 
day. The big ’'onge don’t seem to want 
to call on the big ch-” 

“Hold on, Brissette, hold on! We’ve 
struck a snag!” 

Whiz-izz-izz-zz-z went the reel. The 
fight was on, and we were launched at 
once into • the storm center of exciting 
sport. 

The mighty fish threw his weight on 
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the rod and it yielded to the strain in 
graceful ellipse. Away he went down 
stream, pulling the boat after him as if it 
was drawn by a stout pony. bhe strain 
was too great and he hurled himself de¬ 
fiantly out of the water, the embodiment of 
untamed fury and piscatorial ferocity. 

“Mon Dicu! Mon Dieu! but he is de 
bigges’ fader of dem all! Nex’ tarn he come 
he eat up your leetly string and feedle 
.steeck and laf at Yankee man from State! 
Brissette mek him cool off and go ’long 
home wid him for sure.” 

“Jjust wait a little, Brissette. and see 
what the Yankee man and his fiddlestick 
will do. He’ll cool him off all right. 

Down to the bottom went the ’longe to 
sulk. A few gent'e turns of the reel and 
like a flash out again came the tiger of the 
waters, shaking his head to free him.self 
from the cruel barb; but the multiplying 
reel and the resiliency of the split bamboo 
rod gave him no slack line and consequent¬ 
ly no chance to escape. 

''Sapristi, but I nevaire see like dat be¬ 
fore me! One leetly feedle string and one 
leetly feedle steeck mek hold mos’ bigges’ 
’longe as ever was.” 

“Oh! I’ll show you before I get through 
what the little fiddle string and the little 
fiddle stick will do.” 

Meanwhile his royal majesty made an¬ 
other drive away from the boat with great 
speed and power. To the resistance of 
the drag on the wheel I added the pres¬ 
sure of mv thumb on the line, but he never 
ceased in his flight until he had taken out 
some 40 or 50 yards of line. He then 
started on a circuit of the pool, which I 
endeavored to check by giving him the butt 
of the rod and by reeling in whenever for 
a moment he desisted from pulling and 
tugging. Twice during the circuit he es¬ 
sayed the aerial act. but with less im¬ 
petuosity and violence. It was easv to 
see that the severe strain of the rod was 
telling on his strength. He turned about 
and made another wild rush as if to pass 
undemeath the boat, but reeling in quick¬ 
ly and putting pressure on the rod I frus¬ 
trated his plan and prevented the line from 
getting entangled with the oars, as would 
otherwise probably- have been the case. 
That seemed to inbiriate him anew and 
again he essayed to leap out of the water 


as his only hope of escape; but he was 
unable to force more than his head and 
back above the surface of the water. 

Alas! good fighter! Alas! mighty war¬ 
rior! All danger is past and it is only a 
question of ’patience, care, and time before 
your royal sway is at an end. 

The fight was fast and furious, permit¬ 
ting of no conversation nor idle banter. 
Brissette, while carefully managing the 
boat, did not for an instant cease to regard 
the, to him, unequal contest with an in¬ 
tensity of interest bordering on enthusiasm 
and amazement. 

“Ah! Brissette,” I ventured at last, “see 
the big fellow is getting tired. Now what 
do you think of the fiddle string and the 
little fiddle stick?” 

“Bah gosh! feedle string and ftedh 
stecck all right when Yankee man play de 
feedle. Bah gosh! I nevaire see like dat, 
me.” This by way of compliment and 
praise, for your Frenchman is nothing if 
not polite and complimentary. 

“Thank you. Brissette, but we haven’t 
got him into the boat yet.” 

“For sure, our ’longe! I jomp in wataire 
and pull him on shore.” 

“Well, not just now, Brissette. He is 
cooling down all right, and when all the 
fight is out of him I will lead him around 
to the edge of the boat. Then you can 
slip your thumb and fingers into his gll’s 
and lift him in.” 

Ten minutes more passed and the strug¬ 
gle was at an end. The fierce fighter 
could be led about as gently as a finger- 
ling. I reeled in the line. As the ’longe 
neared the gunwhale the hand of Brissette 
laid firm hold on the gills and soon the 
monster was writhing on the bottom of 
the boat. A merciful blow at the base of 
tbc skull ended the struggle and Brissette 
pulled for the shore. 

As the shadows of evening gathered, a 
proud procession moved through the vil¬ 
lage street, to the surprise and wonder¬ 
ment of passers by, who were generous 
with congratulations and praise. At last 
the village store was reached and the 
scale registered 28^4 pounds as the weight 
of our prize. I returned to my home with 
pleasant recollections, well content to have 
spent the day on Pike river with old Bris- 
settc. 


Parke—I believe in letting my sou see 
life, so the other day I took him through 
a gambling hell. 

Lane—I did practically the same thing: 
I took mine across the water in an ocean 
steamer,. 














FIRELIGHTING UNDER FIRE. 


One evening late in March, the poach¬ 
er’s pardner stood in front of the camp, 
watching the Sound. He was a tall man, 
weighing 185 or 190 pounds, but so finely 
proportioned that he looked slight when 
contrasted with the poacher’s shorter and 
more bulky figure. The pardner wore long 
rubber boots, an old pair of corduroys, 
patched with shot bag, a red sweater and 
an old shooting jacket. A tarpaulin hat 
and 3 weeks’ whiskers completed his 
costume. His most striking characteristic 
was a missing left eye. The remaining eye 
was of a peculiarly chilly, steely blue. 
“You got a eye like a fish,” the poacher 
had once told him. 

There was not a breath of wind, not a 
ripple stirred the water. For once Sound 
and sedge were both quiet. The sun had 
gone and the last rays of twilight were fast 
disappearing. 

“What you make of it?” said the poacher, 
as he joined him. 

“I make nix,” said his pardner. “Not a 
thing in sight except those swan,” he add¬ 
ed, as he pointed to a long streak of white, 
looking more like a vast bank of snow 
than wild fowl. 

“Well,” said the poacher slowly, “we kin 
make a night’s work there.” 

“But we got no big shot,” objected his 
pardner. 

“Don’t need any,” said the old man short¬ 
ly. “FII put you so dost you kin pick 
’em up in your hands. Jest like ducks 
when they see a light.” 

“Too bad the ducks are gone,” said the 
younger. “We were making all kinds of 
money.” 

“Yes, ’tis too bad, but get the light and 
the guns in the skiff. We got to go and 
git ’em and be back here ’fore the moon 
rises. We got 5 hours yet; but they must 
be all of 2 mile off.” 

At a little island a mile away half a 
dozen float houses were pulled up against 
the marsh and half a dozen big sail boats 
lay at anchor. Preparations of quite a 
different kind were making for the night. 
The occupants of the float houses were bat¬ 
tery shooters. Two or 3 men were loading 
Winchesters; others were loading shot gun 
shells with buck shot and slugs made from 
net leads, which another man was chopping 
up with a hatchet. The talk was loud 
and indignant. Contrary to his usual cus¬ 
tom the poacher had kept off the club 
marshes the preceding 2 months, and had 
been sneaking and firelighting the raft 
ducks; and so successfully that the ducks 
had finally left that part of the Sound. 
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Naturally the battery shooters were 
wrathful; their business had been broken 
up. 

“Why doesn’t he stay on the marsh?” 
growled one. 

“It’s all that cussed pardner,” said an¬ 
other. “He always did stick to the marsh 
until he come up here.” 

“Never mind,” said a third, “either we 
git them to-night or make ’em so sick they 
won’t do no more lighting.” 

“That’s the stuff,” chimed in a man with 
a rifle, “make ’em sick, and sick enough to 
die, if we kin.” 

About an hour later, with a powerful 
reflecting lantern on the bow of their skiff, 
the poacher and his pardner were shoving 
dowm on the big raft of sw'ans. It would 
have been a wonderful sight for an artist. 
The long, bright beam of light, gradually 
widening as it left the boat, showed every¬ 
thing with startling vividness. The brown 
sedge on the edge of the marsh, the fright¬ 
ened swans like great movable bundles of 
fleece, now swimming away and now 
bunching and approaching the fatal light; 
even the sandy bottom of the Sound, all 
were distinct.. The poacher guided the 
boat with his long shoving oar. His pard¬ 
ner was forward, gun in hand. They could 
see the little beady eyes of the great birds. 
Silently the boat glided still nearer. The 
swans bunched again. 

“Now,” said the poacher, dropping the 
stick and picking up his gun. The 4 re¬ 
ports followed one another in rapid succes¬ 
sion. Half a dozen large bunches of white, 
showing plainly on the water, and 4 or 5 
cripples paddling for the mar.sh, told of 
the execution they had wrought. The 
pardner picked up the stick and pushed to 
the nearest bunch and the poacher pulled 
it in the boat. They passed to the next, 
where 3 lay together, and got them. Then 
came the reports of half a dozen guns and 
rifles and the air was full of slugs, bullets 
and big shot. The poacher was overboard 
in an instant, only his head showing above 
water. His pardner reached for his gun. 
The rifles still cracked and the bullets 
whistled. 

“Drop it, man! Put out the light and 
lay overboard,” said the poacher, quickly. 
As his oardner reached for the light, a 
jagged piece of lead, fired from a shot gun 
did his w'ork for him. He was at once in 
the water. 

“Now,” said the poacher, “git them dead 
birds inter the boat and pull her on the 
marsh. Maybe they’ll go away.” 

Both men were perfectly cool; they had 
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“been there before.” The others, now the 
light was out, had nothing to shoot at, but 
they knew the poacher would go to the 
marsh, so they shoved down hard for the 
shore. They meant business. 

The poacher and his pardner pulled their 
skiff into a little slash, concealing it as 
well as possible, and taking their guns, 
squatted in the long grass, about lo paces 
from the boat. They were on a small 
sedge island. Within 5 minutes their 
pursuers were on the island, too, holding a 
hurried consultation. It was one thing to 
shoot at a light 200 or 300 yards away; but 
quite a different proposition to follow up 
2 desperate men, armed with shot guns, 
the deadliest known weapons at close range, 
through thick sedge and rushes. The 
poacher was popularly supposed never to 
miss a duck, no matter how dark the night; 
and his pardner was believed to be a fugi¬ 
tive from justice. The majority favored 
letting things go as they were and return¬ 
ing to their float houses. One or 2, how¬ 
ever, proposed to burn the sedge and run 
out the fugitives. The debate waxed warm. 
An accident decided the question. One 
man thoughtlessly struck a match to light 
his pipe. The skiff, full of dead swans, 
with the shattered lantern still hanging on 
the standard, was plainly visible. There 
was a unanimous cry : 

“Let’s take the skiff and leave ’em to 
swim home.” 

Williniy hands seized the skiff. The 
poacher and l.is pardner cocked their guns. 
His pardner turned his single eye on the 
poacher. 

“Talk to ’em,” he whispered, briefly. “If 
you don’t, I will.” 


The poacher half rose and his voice was 
hoarse: ‘See here,” he said, “you men has 
messed me all up enough fur once. Now 
git and don’t furgit to leave that skiff.” 

He paused, and his pardner came to his 
assistance, adding, in a hard metallic voice 
that vibrated with half suppressed rage, 

“If yer don’t go. we shoot.” 

The pursuers were clearly at a disadvan¬ 
tage and saw the point at once. They were 
at the water’s edge and their figures showed 
plainly against the sky. Their enemies were 
well hidden in the thick sedge. Without 
a word each man got in his skiff and 
shoved off. 

“Now,” said the poacher, “carry me to 
the boat and shove for the main shore and 
a doctor.” 

How that trip was made will never be 
known. The poacher was full of big shot. 
The same load that put out the light, had 
sent a piece of lead through his pardner’s 
left arm, making an ugly flesh wound. A 
rifle ball had grazed his hip. Nevertheless, 
the trip was made, and before daybreak 
they were w'ell on their way back to their 
shack. The poacher cursed freely all 
guns, gunning and gunners, particularly 
battery shooters. His pardner’s only com¬ 
ment was. 

“There is a law of compensation.” The 
poacher broke off suddenly. 

“What’s that there mean?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said his pardner, carelessly, “it 
means things always break even. If the 
rich man gets his ice in the summer, the 
poor man gits his’n in the w’inter.” The 
poacher grinned. 

“I reckon we be pore enough, all right, 
if that’s it,” he said. 


A swarm of bees chased Willie, 

Till the boy was almost wild. 

His anxious parents wondered 
Why the bees pursued the child. 

To diagnose, they summoned 
Their physician, Dr. Ives, 

“I think.” he said, “the reason’s clear— 
Our Willie has the hives.”—Widow. 



A DECEMBER DUCK SHOOT. 


A. C. GOODCHILD. 


Dick, waiting in front with the team, 
found waiting tiresome. At times he 
viewed the prospects which our trip offered 
us; but mostly he watched the Eastbound 
shadow of the old dial in the garden. The 
afternoon was wearing along and he was 
becoming anxious; for the 30-mile drive to 
our destination would already, if every¬ 
thing went well, carry us some hours into 
the night. 

While he was thus occupied I appeared 
from around the house, bundled dog, guns 
and myself into the wagon, and we at 
once took the road. Up and down, past 
fertile nooks and grassy hillsides we drove, 
chatting the while, until the short tw^o- 
lijht gave place to the splendor of a full 
moon. Southward swept the white line 
of the coast road 20 miles, and down it we 
went. 

Soon the horses were plunging across 
the Arroyo Grande; Luckily there was not 
much water. Safe across, we continued 
to turn mile after mile. The tide kept 
steadily rising and drove us higher and 
higher on the soft sand. We pushed on as 
best we could until we came to the outlet of 
Oso Flaco lake. Without crossing we fol¬ 
lowed it over the sandhills to the lake it¬ 
self. Another 8 miles, this time over a 
good road, took us to our destination, 
an ideal place, under a clump of beautiful 
trees where water and fuel were in plenty. 
It w'as not yet 10 o’clvHrk. 

In a wonderfully short time camp was 
Made, blankets spread over our collapsed 
tents, and the horses attended to. 

After breakfast next morning some 
little time was occupied in putting things 
shipshape. Then with guns in hand we 
sought the ducking grounds: Dick go¬ 
ing upstream, I downstream. The day 
came slowly out of the East, and presently 
the dull report of a gun came over the 
marsh. The work of the day had besrun; 
the ducks were flying. I wondered what 
Dick had shot, or shot at; but then it was 
riy turn and soon Jack was retrieving a 
plump spoonbill. Some people never use 
this bird, but when it has attained good 
condition on a freshwater marsh, the 
spoonbill, or shoveler, will rank with the 
best widgeon. Then almost directly a 
flock of pintails came flying over me. So 
noiseless was their flight, however, that 
by the time they had attracted my atten¬ 
tion and I had brought my gun to bear 
they were well nigh out of range of the 
fjllowing No. 6*s. 

The flight did not last long and I made 


slow progress in increasing my bag. Only 
one solitary widgeon did I shoot, after 
walking an hour, downstream. I con¬ 
tinued to walk leisurely down when 
swish went a flock of teal some 70 yards 
from me at full .speed. I gave them a 
salute and to my astonishment 2 responded 
to the call of my left barrel. Before I 
had extracted my shells some widgeons 
came flying by, and in the confusion a 
bulged shell stuck. Eight widgeons went 
by within easy shot before I could reload. 

While 1 was engaged with that vile 
shell I heard the call of quails on the hill 
opposite. There being no ducks in sight 

1 was soon .scrambling up the hillside. 
Jack worked all through the cover but 
without finding a bird and presently I was 
retracing my steps down the hill, a sadder 
but a wiser man. At the foot of the hill 
was a large jungle of rushes through 
which ran winding passages. In these 
Jack separated from me, but on finding my 
way out I observed him by the water’s 
edge pointing, as staunchly as could be, 
some butterballs in the water. I flushed 
the ducks, cut down 2 with mv right barrel, 
and another with my left. For the first 

2 Jack made but one trip; for though a 
pointer the veteran dog does not hesitate 
to retrieve from water. 

Shortly after, I walked downstream. 
Away, as far as I could see, several flocks 
of ducks circled round and round. After 
a v;hile one flock came nearer. I ad¬ 
vanced with excessive caution, but unfor¬ 
tunately did not mark them down as 
well as I might have done, and they flew 
their way unharmed. Presently I arrived 
at a bend of the slough, and, having placed 
my canvas decoys on the mud, I nestled 
behind a fence which afforded an excellent 
view of either side. At last I perceived 
a flock of ducks, and their flight was to¬ 
ward me. Presently 2 birds came down, 
one a gadwall, the other a female mallard. 
I shot the gadwall, which flew on, evi¬ 
dently hard hit. When he had flown 100 
yards a pigeon hawk appeared, flying from 
right angles at full speed, struck my bird, 
and sent him stone dead to the ground. 

By that time it was getting near noon, 
and I proceeded to shoot my way back to 
camp along the water course. After a while 
from behind some tules there fluttered up a 
teal which, crossing me. presented an easy 
shot, and I brought him to grass. Shortly 
after, I got up some others, but with less 
favorable results, only one finding his way 
into the bag. On reaching camp I found 
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Dick had succeeded in shooting quite a re¬ 
spectable bag of ducks and a few snipe. 
Among them was a magnificent redhead. 
This bird used to be quite plentiful, but of 
late years seems to have been supplanted 
by the canvasback. 

After luncheon Dick was so anxious to re¬ 
turn to the snipe that, hurriedly supplying 
myself with some light shells, 1 joined him. 
No sooner had we begun to walk the bog 
than a chuckling snipe went sailing away 
from behind some high grass and out of 
gun shot. Three others got up, and we 
each got one of them. Presently we flushed 
2 more, and 1 just caught a glimpse of the 
hinder one as he went around a clump 
of willows. 1 turned off to work up 
wind. Dick continued down and bagged 
another. Then I missed 2 long shots. A 
little farther on another bird rose from 
bare ground at my approach and fell, after 
a twisty flight, to my second barrel. Thus 
we kept on, I frequently missing. After 
bagging 4 I decided to return to the duck¬ 
ing grounds, thinking I could better attend 
to ducks; nevertheless I had a merry 15 
or 20 minutes with the snipe. 

In making my way through the under¬ 
growth near camp I unexpectedly came on 
an open place, whence a flock of teal got 
up. 1 fired twice, cutting down a brace. 
Soon a lone widgeon came in sight, speed¬ 
ing down the line. At my first shot he 
only turned his course, but my left brought 
him to the water. 

I sat in my blind and watched some moor 
hens on the farther side and the arrival of 
a diver. It was one of those days of ex¬ 
cessive quiet and restfulness: every cackle 
of the mud hens and even the dip of the 
diver were beard. At length a faint breeze 
brought, of a sudden, a sound of wings to 
my ears. Mv curiosity was aroused and I 
looked up. Upstream and just out of gun 
shot went flying a bunch of plover. 

I pulled myself together, and almost di¬ 
rectly there came a deafening roar, as a 
mass of wild fowl like a dark cloud for a 
minute obscured the sun. Then there were 
alternations of darkness and light, the wind 
increased to half a gale and the flight kept 
on. The surf on the beach roared louder 
and louder as the wind increased. The 
air seemed full of ducks. The fun grew 
fast and furious, and many a sprig, wid¬ 
geon and teal made the fatal mistake of 


venturing too near. In an hour the gale 
abated and the flight was over. 

1 pushed my way through the close tules 
for the path that led to camp. On coming 
suddenly into the open 1 surprised a flock 
of geese feeding near, where wild celery 
grew in profusion. They flew straight 
away, then wheeled and sailed over a hill 
in such a way as to indicate that they 
would alight. Around the hill I went and 
found them as I had anticipated. I tried to 
reach a bush 20 yards distant that would 
afford a fairly good hiding place, but be¬ 
fore I could get there they flew away. 

Right there should have ended my wild 
goose chase; but, no, the afternoon wore 
on to its close and I chased and chased and 
the geese flew hither and thither until they 
eventually disappeared in the direction of 
the ocean. The sun had gone down, and 
disconsolately 1 trudged through the swamp 
to camp. 

The following morning I awoke to find 
the weather cloudy, and a light wind from 
the South threatening a downpour of rain. 
As soon as it was light we started out. 
We .skirted the little wood below camp, 
but kept along the water course where it 
was possible. Out of a reedy pool I got a 
mallard and his mate. When we neared 
the beach we saw flocks of plover, avocets 
and curlew. 

Separated from the beach only by a 
stretch of sand lie 2 freshwater ponds, and 
to these we directed our steps. Several 
jack rabbits were seen and cottontails were 
evidently plentiful. At last we reached 
the sand dune next the more inland of the 
ponds. As we peered over its top we saw 
hundreds of canvasbacks and a flock of 
white fronted geese scarcely 10 yards away; 
the ones of the previous evening. It was 
my turn now. 

While Dick ran to get between the birds 
and the sea I singled out a big goose and 
fired. Then, without releasing the trigger 
or waiting to see the result, I worked the 
slide until the magazine was empty. 
Result, one goose and 16 misses. Mean¬ 
time the canvasbacks and geese were 
flying in the direction of Dick. At last 2. 
4 and then another went topnling down al¬ 
most before I heard the crack of his first 
shell. Jack cleverly retrieved my goose. 

Five hours later our buckboard again 
stood in front of our home. 


] 


I 


A theater party is a mistake: If the play 
is interesting, the people bore you; if the 
people are interesting, the play bores you. 



A FLORIDA HUNTING GROUND. 


W. N. I*IKE. 


It would be difficult to imagine a more 
delightful experience than a hunting trip 
to Florida in midwinter, providing always 
one is fortunate in the selection of lo¬ 
cality, boarding place, guide, etc. The 
delicious Indian summerlike days, the gor¬ 
geous sunsets and the hardly less radiant 
moonlight nights; the balsamic breezes oi 
the pine forests, the never fading verdure 
of the palms and magnolias; the wild 
flowers under foot and the laughing, 
dimpled lakes and lazily winding rivers; 
all combine to form a picture in the vivid 
contrast to conditions existing at the North 
during winter’s stern reign. 


be unreservedly recommended in every 
way. 1 refer to The Jolly Palms, at Mo¬ 
hawk, Lake county, kept by Charles H. 
Stokes. 

Mohawk is a tiny place, situated in the 
so called Apopka mountains, a chain of 
sandhills loo to 300 feet high, about 6 
miles wide and 12 miles long. These hills 
are clothed from base to summit with long 
leaf pine, with some oak intermingled, 
forming open, parklike woods, carpeted 
with a scant growth of wiregrass, with 
here and there clumps of palmetto, plum 
thickets, etc. Many of the valleys are 
occupied by lakes of varying si.'!es, the 



A BOAT RIMLT TO FIT. 


There are large sections of the State 
which are annually over hunted and others 
where tourists swarm, where civilization 
obtains, and from which all game worthy of 
the name has long since fled. There are 
other localities where game is sufficiently 
plentiful to suit anyone but a hopelessly 
confirmed game hog, but where “grease and 
grits” and other gastronomic horrors of 
the Florida backwoods kitchen offer a bar¬ 
rier which no self-respecting stomach can 
surmount. As to guides, there are good, 
bad and indifferent ones in all parts of 
the country; but it is my good fortune 
and that of a limited number of other 
readers of Recreation to know of a sports¬ 
men’s resort in Central Florida which can 


waters of which are soft, pure, of crystal¬ 
line clearness and abound with big mouth 
bass, bream, perch and other fishes. 

The Jolly Palms is built on the side of a 
hill, with its grounds running down to the 
sandy shore of one of these beautiful lakes, 
from which bass of over 10 pounds in 
weight have been taken. A footbridge ex¬ 
tends out about 100 feet from the shore 
to a combination boat and bath house. 
The bottom of the lake is of white sand 
and the water is so clear it looks green in¬ 
side the structure. To bathe in those 
soft, limpid waters on rising in the morn¬ 
ing, or after a day’s hunt afield, is an in- 
vigoralion and a delight which must be 
experienced to be appreciated. Orange 
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and other tropical fruit trees, shrubs and 
vines, are scattered about the grounds, 
forming a beautiful and interesting setting 
for the main cottage and its annex. 

Although on a railroad and easily 
reached from Jacksonville, Mohawk is en¬ 
tirely off the beaten lines of tourist travel, 
and is in the midst of an extensive terri¬ 
tory which has never been overhiinted. 
Quails are plentiful in the surrounding 
hills, and the open woods make the hunt¬ 
ing of them easy and pleasant. "I'he man 
who has never hunted quails under a mid¬ 
winter Florida sky has missed one of life's 
best chapters. I'hcre is also a fine snipe 
marsh only 4 miles away on the borders 
of the great Lake Apopka, the second 
largest lake in the State, being 50 miles 
in circumference. Large flocks of ducks 
congregate on that and adjacent lakes, rab¬ 
bits, fox squirrels and some deer are found 
on the hil s, while the lower and more 
densely wooded tracts, hammocks and 
swamps harbor wildcats, foxes. raccoon>. 
opossums, cat squirrels, and an occasional 
panther or bear. A light cypress boat, 
built to fit a wagon, makes accessible the 
waters of any of the numerous lakes sur¬ 
rounding and within easy driving distance 
of The Jolly Palms; and there are days 
when the bass in some of those lakes 
would sorely tempt the staunchest mem¬ 
ber of the L. A. S. to become a confirmed 
fish hog. 

Next to the pleasure of legitimately 
hunting and killing one’s game is the 
satisfaction of having it properly cooked 
and served. This Mrs. Stokes can do in 
a manner calculated to tempt the appetite 
Ok a dyspeptic or to satisfy the most epi¬ 
curean taste. In fact, the dining room is 
one of the strong attraction.^ at The Jolly 
Palms. It is a revelation and a delight, 
not on’y in the variety and palatableness 
of the food served, but in its scrupulous 
neatness and attractiveness in all respects. 
No substance from a “tin cow’’ appears on 
that board, but instead the rich product 
from genuine Jerseys, which gives to cof¬ 
fee and breakfast cereals their choicest 
flavor. Charlie Stokes himself is a past 
master of the art of camp cookery, some 
of the repasts al fresco over which he was 
the presiding genius being among my most 
cherished recollections. 

Twelve miles South of Mohawk lies the 
beginning of what is probably the best 
hunting ground in Florida, the great Green 
swamp, in which the weird and winding 
Palatlakha river has its source. Although 
called a swamp it is not one in the true 
sense of the word or as w'e understand a 
swamp in the North. Instead it is a vast 
stretch of shallow water filled with in¬ 
numerable islands varying in area all the 
way from the fractional part of an acre to 


several hundreds or thousands of acres. 
1'he water is not stagnant, but moving, 
soft and pure enough for drinking. aiKl 
shallow enough in most places to admit 
of wading from island to island, the bot¬ 
tom being hard and sandy. The islands 
are covered with forests, some with pine 
or cypress and others with a variety of 
semi-tropical trees, often overrun with a 
tangle of vines and creepers, and abound 
in a great variety of game; bears, panthers, 
deer, wildcats, raccoons, rabbits, car- 
sfiuirrels, wild turkeys, quails, wood ducks 
and .sandhill cranes. Otters and allijarators 
also inhabit portions of the swamp and are 
hunted for their skins by a few' native 
trappers who live permanently in the 
swamp and know its fastnesses like a 
book. 

Camp hunts to this swamp are a feature 
of the winter sporting season at The Jolly 
Palms. A tent and full camping parapher¬ 
nalia are taken along, and every prepara¬ 
tion is made for comfort during a sojourn 
in what one of New York's best sports¬ 
men has declared to be one of the finest 
natural game preserves in the United 
States. Such a hunt is sure to be a novel 
e.xperience to anyone from the North. The 
strange cries of waterfowd. the hooting of 
owls, the gobbling of wild turkeys, the 
clarion wdiooping of sandhill cranes, the 
.snarling of wild animals and the occasional 
bellowing of alligators, together with the 
quaint vernacular and unique idioms of 
speech of the native trappers, employed 
as guides, will make an impre.ssion which 
will linger on memory’s walls a long time. 
Venison and its rival delicacy, broiled 
breast of sandhill crane, wdth roast turkev. 
quail and black bass are features of the 
menu on these camp hunts. 

If you arc contemplating a winter vaca- 
t-on in quest of rest, health, or sport, you 
will not h? disappointed in The Jolly 
Palms, unless you are a game hog. The 
proprietor is a member of the L. A. S.. 
endorses the aims and principles of that 
organization and will not knowingly ex¬ 
tend hospitality to s[^cimens of the genus 
Homo porcinus. Write in advance for ac¬ 
commodations, as only a limited number 
of persons can be cared for at one time. 
Extremely modest claims are made for this 
resort by its proprietor, with the result that 
guests are treated to the surprise of find¬ 
ing everything better than is promised. 
Mr. Stokes is an expert photographer and 
lias a laboratory and dark room for the 
u.se of guests photograohically inclined. 

To reach Mohaw'k from Jacksonville 
take the Seaboard Air Line Railw'ay to 
Tavares, changing at the latter point to 
the Tavares & Gulf Railway, w'hich will 
leave you at the gate of The Jolly Palms, 
Seaboard Air Line trains are run from 



LOOKING AHEAD.- 
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New York through to Jacksonville with-; 
out change, making the trip between the 
2 citie«: in about 30 hours. 

If you wish to combine the pleasures 
and benefits of a sea voyage with your trip 
take passage at either Boston or New York 
on one of the many fine steamers whicn 
the Clyde S. S. Co. runs to Jacksonville. 
These steamers are really floating hotels, 
equipped with the conveniences and luxu¬ 
ries of the transatlantic liners, making pas- 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

C. C. HASKINS. 

Dark is the day: the fierce wind blows. 
And the earth sleeps cold through the 
wintry gloom; 

Bare are the trees and the birds have flown 
To the summer land where the roses 
bloom. 

Yet bright is the blazing, cheery grate, 
And cosy the seat near the embers 
bright; 

While over the mantel, awaiting the spring. 
My camera rests through the winter 
night. 

The swaying limbs of the old roof-tree 
Are hoarsely rasping the ice-filled caves, 

And the breezes piping their whistling song. 
While snowflakes fall like the autumn 
leaves. 

Yet here, where the grate’s illuming fire 
Bids comfort reign and the shadows 
grow. 

My faithful friend, old Don. is stretched. 
Beside my feet in the cheerful glow. 

The windows rattle in noisy glee 

When the pelting hail comes swiftly 
down: 

And the sleighs go by with their ‘inkling 
bells. 

With songs and laughter and shouts 
from town. 

Yet calm in the genial crimson glow 
Tm dreaming of days that will soon be 
here, 

When storm and winter have had their day 
And spring will come with its joyous 
cheer. 

The leaves now sleeping will soon be born. 
The flowers with fragrance will scent the 
wood: 

The bright plumed birds will fill the air 
With color and song in their gayest 
mood. 

The sun with a genial warmth will shine. 
The brooks will laugh through their 
foamy crest. 

Then Don, good fellow, to hunt with the 
lens, 

We’ll seek in the wilderness nature and 
rest. 


saec on them not only comfortable but 
enjoyable. .\ stop is made at Charleston 
cn route, furnishing a pleasant break in 
the journey and an opportunity to view 
the sights of that old and interesting city 
of the South; and the trip up St. John’s 
river, from its mouth to Jacksonville, 
is full of interesting and novel features, 
to no one more so than the real sportsman 
just released from environments of ice 
and snow. 


BABIES FOR SALE. 

1 hand you herewith 3 photos of a pair 
of cougar kittens, which I captured a few 
days ago. They are growing rapidly, and 
at present are great pets. This being 
my first experience with young lions, 
and, remembering the mother as she ap¬ 



peared when I ran into the nest, with the 
family at home, I deem it wise to dispose 
of these little chaps as .soon as possible. If 
anyone wishes to buy them, I should be 
glad to hear from him. 

E. B. Simpson, 

3206 North 27th St., Tacoma. Wash. 


Not long ago a coroner’s jury in Ireland 
delivered the following verdict on the sud¬ 
den death of a merchant who had recently 
failed in business: “We, the jury, find 
from the doctor’s statement that the 
deceased came to his death from heart fail- 
use, superinduced by business failure, which 
was caused by speculation failure, which 
was the result of failure to see far enough 
ahead.’’—Argonaut. 


“So you are going to get an automobile?” 
“Yes; the doctor says I must walk 
more.”—Washington Star. 






DAY'S ••SPORT- ON THE YUKON. 















MY CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 

JAS. CAMPION. 


The night before Christmas I stepped 
off the train at a village in Webster county, 
West Virginia, in quest of turkeys. 1 had 
received a letter from a friend stating that 
turkeys were plentiful in the hills and that 
if I should arrive in time I would have 
some good shooting. Accordingly I packed 
my Winchester .30-30 in its case and em¬ 
barked for the mountains. At dawn Christ¬ 
mas morning we finished our breakfast of 
coffee and roast chicken and departed for 
the woods, promising the women we would, 
if possible, have the king of birds on the 
table for dinner. 

John went up the right fork of a small 
creek and I the left. There were plenty of 
turkey signs, but no birds, and the sun 
was high when we emerged from the creek 
bottoms and climbed to higher ground. 
Everywhere nature was in her glory, the 
warm sun bringing forth all the birds, 
which darted in and out arpong the golden 
and russet leaves of the oaks. 

John had stopped to light his pipe and 
was in the act of striking a match when I 
heard a rustle in the bushes to the right. I 
wheeled around in time to see a turkey 
dash into the bushes, followed by a charge 
of shot and a riflp ball, but he esqiped. 

It was then 10 o’clock, and we were be¬ 
ginning to think that luck was against us. 
We determined to stay in the game, how¬ 
ever, and proceeded farther into the 
woods in the direction the turkey had 
taken.. In about 10 minutes we came out 
in a little open spot in the woods. This 
clearing in turn opened into another, and I 
was walking for that when my friend 
grasped my arm. 

“Down, quick. Jack!’’ he said, as he 
dragged me into the underbrush. “Look 
yonder V* 

I followed the direction of his arm, and 
beheld, perched on a tall, dead pine at the 
other end of the clearing, and outlined 
against the blue sky, a magnificent golden 
bronze turkey. The splendid old fellow 
seemed to be excited about something, and 
was craning his neck to the North. The 
distance was about 200 yards, a long shot. 
I wished to steal up on him and lessen 
the distance, but my friend would not 
listen. 

‘T have been in these hills long enough 
to know yonder bird, Jack, and if you try 


to ci^wl up on him we will be without a 
Christmas dinner. Conditions are against 
you. The minute you emerge from the 
bushes he will see you and it will be all 
over. Try him from here with that little 
popgun of yours.” 

1 had great confidence in my Winche'ster.. 
I knew that if 1 held it right it would do 
its work. Using an old stump for a rest I 
took a glimpse along the Lyman sights and 
fired. A second later I was greeted with a 
few choice words not in the Bible. 

“You’ve missed him. Jack! You fellers 
from the city don’t know how to shoot!” 

He was partly right. We began to look 
at each other uneasily. It was near the 
noon hour and the stove in one West Vir¬ 
ginia home was waiting. John shot a brace 
of quails by way of something to take home, 
and, giving up the turkey hunt as a bad 
job, we retraced our way homeward. 

The sun was directly overhead, casting its 
warm rays on the hilltons, as we came out 
into the creek bottoms, when we heard the 
welcome “put, put, put,” of a turkey. It 
was repeated again and again, the sound 
coming from the direction of a clump of 
chestnuts, and we soon made out another 
large bird. The distance was a little longer 
than the first shot, and the conditions were 
the same as in the first case. I crawled in 
behind a pine, taking aim at the center of 
the slowly waving mass. The rifle had 
scarcely spoken when my friend greeted 
me with an altogether different cry. 

“You’ve got him. Jack!” 

I saw the turkey come down like a bag of 
sand. We ran up to the tree, and, great 
Scott! No bird was in sight! , I dropped 
my gun in disgust. It seemed as if I had 
hunter’s luck again, when suddenly, 100 feet 
away, I saw the body of that great, proud 
turkey. 

The ball had entered his breast and had 
come out at the other side, yet, mortally 
wounded, he had covered that distance! 
True Yankee courage! I felt sorry he 
should die; but so is the will of the sports¬ 
man. 

It was 4 o’clock that afternoon when 
John, his wife and I sat down to a dinner 
of wild turkey, flanked with his smaller 
brethren, the quails: baked sweet potatoes, 
cranberry sauce, and pumpkin pie. It was 
indeed a dinner fit for the gods. 


Uncle—How old are you, Jimmy? 
Jimmy—I’m 13 at home, 14 at school, and 
II in the train.—Tit-Bits. 
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TRAPPING. THE SKUNK. 


J. A. NEWTON. 


The skunk is a much maligned animal 
and by no means so pungent and aggres¬ 
sive as he is generally represented. On 
the contrary, he is a peaceable, well mean¬ 
ing fellow, and, normally, no more mal¬ 
odorous than are many rodents. True, 
when , driven to extreme defensive meas¬ 
ures he does what he can, and the result is 
often surprising, not to say suffocating. 
Wise trappers, however, dispatch him with¬ 
out any preliminary provocation of his 
temper, and the plan has distinct advan¬ 
tages. 1 have often caught and skinned 
skunks all day and gone into company at 
night without a betrayal of my previous 
occupation. 

Though. the skunk contributes a large 
proportion of the country’s fur crop, even 
posthumous fame is denied him. Thou¬ 
sands who would scorn to dress in skunk 
skins wear his heavy, durable fur, under 
the name of black marten or Alaska sable. 

The skunk is a true hibernator, strictly 
nocturnal, and gregarious when denning up 
for the winter. He retires about December 
1st in the Northern and New England 
States. His trails are seen after that date 
only during mild weather, until February, 
which is mating time. When his fancy 
lightly turns, a low temperature has but 
little restraint on his movements; the 
depth of snow alone seeming to curtail his 
travel. Old deserted burrows of the wood¬ 
chuck, fox and badger are appropriated. 
These re-established habitations may be 
known early in autumn by well traveled 
paths leading to them, and by signs of 
nest material having been carried in. 
Usually a' considerable fecal deposit will 
be seen near the burrows, which may be 
identified as skunk sign if it contains a 
mass of undigested shells of beetles and 
other hard cased insects. These, together 
with grubs are eaten in large numbers, 
and form the greater portion of the ani¬ 
mal’s food in summer. 

Skunks are usually taken by trapping or 
by digging them out. The latter method is 
the surest and most remunerative when 
they can be tracked and until the ground 
becomes frozen hard. Then it is often a la¬ 
borious task to unearth them. Traps are 
more successful when the ground is bare 
and tracking poor; also during Febru¬ 
ary, when tracks are so numerous and so 
many holes arc visited, that it is difficult 
to locate the game. 

No especial care or skill is required in 
taking skunks. Place the trap in the mouth 
of the burrow and cover lightly with dry 


grass or leaves. It should be stapled to 
a pole so the game may be bandit wiife 
safety. 

Although skunks arc not credited with 
shrewdness in avoiding traps, theyr arc ex¬ 
tremely lucky in keeping out of them a: 
times. 1 have had them step between the 
jaw and pan without springing the trapu 
More can be caught while entering^ a bur¬ 
row than when coming out. Often I hav'c 
run one to earth, and placed the trap with 
great care, only to find on the following 
morning that he had escaped by going 
around or over the trap, perhaps springing 
it without getting fast. 

I now use a No. trap for them be¬ 
cause the jaws strike higher than those of 
a No. I; and if possible I drive stakes on 
each side of it against the bank, which 
forces the animal to walk over the snare. 

To dispatch skunks I use the 22 caliber 
cartridge, shooting behind the shoulder. 
This causes a less violent death than a head 
shot, and often prevents any odor. In 
running time the best success may be bad 
by setting traps in holes most frequented, 
and placing a beefbone, kidney, lights, or a 
rabbit’s head in the burrow just beyond 
the trap.* 

Skunk hunting, like many other pursuits 
yielding money, breeds thieves and swind¬ 
lers. There are men who will dig out a 
nest of skunks their neighbor has folind 
and stopped in, while that neighbor is in 
quest of tools. Traps are robbed, pits 
sunk beyond a competitor’s trap and the 
spoils lifted. Sometimes amateurs get 
fooled by thinking that a burrow at which 
a trap is set must contain game. TTtcy 
spend hours in excavating, only to discover 
that their greed has exceeded the return. 
Nor does rascality stop there. Black 
skunks, those having white only on the 
head, are scarce in proportion to the other 
3 grades, viz., half stripe, full narrow, and 
white; and are worth 50 to 75 cents apiece 
more. The unscrupulous see it to their ad¬ 
vantage to make as many black skins as 
possible. Therefore the buyer must be 
ever on the watch for half stripes which 
have been blackened or from which so 
much white has been pulled as to damage 
them. A good buyer is never taken in; 
skins that have been doctored arc easily 
detected. 

A skunk catcher need not be a nuisance 
to his leeward neighbors if he use proper 
precaution; but if he is reckless and in- 
diflFerent the very dogs will resent and assail 
him. 
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FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 


The man who quits when he gets enough, with ] 
SPORTSMEN SHOULD HUSTLE. 

• Watertown, N. Y. 

Editor Recreation: 

For years I have been trying to stop the 
spring shooting of wild fowl in this county. 
Last year I succeeded. Last spring our 
waters were alive with wild fowl long into 
June, and they became as tame as domes¬ 
tic fowl. Many of them stayed and rested. 
Others found choice feeding spots and re¬ 
turned earlier in the fall, and in larger 
numbers than ever known before. We had 
the best fall duck shooting we have ever 
enjoyed. We did not have to wait for cold 
weather to drive the ducks down from the 
North. We had them by the thousand 
from the ist of September till our waters 
froze. It took me 5 years to secure 
this law, and I did it in the face of strong 
opposition; but I do not believe there is 
a duck shooter in the county who would 
consent to its repeal. 

The black and grey squirrels, grouse, and 
woodcock, are nearly exterminated in this 
county and I am trying to get a close sea¬ 
son for 2 years. Will I get it? Oh no! 
Why not? Everyone says, “It is a good 
thing. We want it. At the end of 2 years 
we shall have splendid shooting. Go ahead, 
Billy, and get it. We'll back you"; but 
not one in 50 of these enthusiastic 
sportsmen will spend the necessary time 
and 2 cents to write our representatives 
asking them to support the bill. Last year 
I turned out 2 pairs of Chinese pheasants. 
They bred and raised 27 young. These 
birds lived through the winter, the worst 
one for snow that we have had in years, 
without any aid by food or shelter. If 
this law goes through we shall stock the 
county with pheasants. Every sportsman 
in the county knows this, and is anxiously 
watching for news from Albany, but it is 
dollars to doughnuts that not one in 50 
has spent a cent in the cause. 

There is no county in the State better 
adapted by nature for fish and game than 
Jefferson. In Chaumont bay and the waters 
of Lake Ontario, from Cape Vincent to the 
Oswego county line, we have the finest 
small mouth black bass fishing in the 
State. From Cape Vincent to the St. Law¬ 
rence county line we have the beautiful 
St. Lawrence river, with its thousand isl¬ 
ands. Once it was famous for its black 
bass and muskalonge fishing; but, owing 
to a foolish law that forbids the taking of 
any fish except with hook and line, it is 
rapidly filling with coarse fishes, which the 
angler does not care to catch, and which, to 
a large extent have driven the game fishes 


mty of game still in sight, is a real sportsman. 

from its waters. Until the Anglers Asso¬ 
ciation of the St. Lawrence river consents 
to the taking out of these coarse fishes by 
netting during the fall and winter, at a time 
when the bass are in .the deep waters of the 
lake, their bass fishing will grow poorer 
each year. 

These waters and the numerous lakes 
and creeks scattered throughout our 
county, make it a splendid wild fowl pre¬ 
serve. We have hundreds of acres of 
woods and covers where a few years ago 
there was an abundance of small game, and 
where if the few remaining birds were 
allowed to breed unmolested for a short 
time they would make glad the heart of 
the sportsman by their abundance. I pre¬ 
sume, however, the average sportsman of 
the State is like the average sportsman of 
Jefferson; he will not help get good laws, 
or help enforce them when obtained. How 
many of you have written your representa¬ 
tives, asking them to stop the sale of game 
or the spring shooting of wild fowl ? Have 
you ? How many of you, when you see or 
hear of a violation of the game laws, notify 
the nearest game protector, and help him 
to prosecute the offender? Not many. 
Most of you sit around and kick because 
the State protector, perhaps 50 miles away, 
does not find it out and prosecute the law 
breakers; but let this same fellow steal 
your gun or dog, do you wait till some 
officer of the law comes around and finds 
it out? Oh, no! You get a hustle on and 
spare no money or effort to bring the thief 
to justice. Until the sportsmen for whose 
especial benefit our laws for the preserva¬ 
tion of fish and game are made, learn to 
respect these laws themselves, and give 
our State protector the same aid and sup¬ 
port they give the peace officers, for the en¬ 
forcement of the civil law, they have no 
just reason to complain that our game 
laws are not properly enforced. I suppose 
you sportsmen who love to shoot and fish 
for sport only will at once put me down as 
a crank, will continue to shut your eyes, 
and say nothing, keep your 2 cents in your 
pocket, let a few cranks from each county 
do the pushing for all of you, and then 
kick because we can not push hard enough 
to get what you want. 

The average representative at Albany is 
satisfied with his job. He wants to go 
back. If 2 or 3 cranks write him he does 
nothing. If 200 or 300 sportsmen write 
him that is different. He may need those 
votes next fall. The sportsmen of each 
county could control their representatives, 
but they never will as long as there are so 
many 2 cent sportsmen. W. H. Tallett. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND LAW INCOMPLETE. 

Knowing your sense of fair play, and 
having, for several years, watched with 
approval your unremitting efforts to sup¬ 
press game hogs, I regret noticing in your 
August issue that you have put the shoe 
on the wrong man’s foot when writing 
about the change in the game law of New¬ 
foundland. 

The real, I might say almost the only, 
criminals in the wanton slaughter of cari¬ 
bou taking place annually in Newfound¬ 
land, are the natives themselves. In the 
winter months, when little fishing is done 
and the caribou migrate to the Southern 
end of the island, the natives, armed with 
all sorts of weapons, from flintlocks to 
huge sealing guns, make for the barrens 
and there ruthlessly murder hundreds of 
caribou, which are then shipped to St. 
Johns and other ports to be sold at 2 or 
3 cents a pound. Often the meat spoils 
and is thrown, literally, to the hungry dogs. 
This is not all, for oftentimes these butch¬ 
ers are so surfeited with the meat, that they 
will kill a caribou for one tidbit. I have 
known of their killing 2 or 3 in order to 
utilize the hides for making a raft to cross 
Grand pond. 

For every caribou killed by visiting 
sportsmen. 25, aye, 50, are killed by the 
natives, who pay no license. Furthermore, 
the officers of the British fleet patrolling 
the French shore, who pay no license fee, 
are great game hogs, being proud, I am 
told, of bags of 15 or 20 stags in one sea¬ 
son. 

A reasonable, conservative and well in¬ 
formed Newfoundlander, speaking to me 
last summer on the subject of game laws, 
gave it as his opinion that 5,000 or more 
caribou were annually slaughtered by the 
natives. If they did this to feed them¬ 
selves no one could object, for the poor 
wretches live on cod 10 months of the year; 
but they do it for the market, wherein lies 
the sin. He also stated that no proper law 
could be framed which would pass the 
legislative house, the natives considering 
it their inalienable right to kill all the 
caribou they please; and any representative 
daring to vote against their ideas, would 
be sure to be dropped.. 

It is a safe statement to make that 99 
out of 100 American sportsmen in New¬ 
foundland keep to the spirit as well as 
the letter of the law, and the few infrac¬ 
tions so far known have but served as 
pretexts for the passage of a most ridicu¬ 
lous change in the game law. To charge 
a sportsman $100 for a license to shoot, 
while the natives and the British naval 
officers pay nothing at all, and constantly 
go beyond all limits of decency in the ruth¬ 
less destruction of caribou, is but another 


instance of the folly, of granting the 
franchise and a full fledged government to 
the most ignorant and most backward peo¬ 
ple in North America. 

J. G. Van Marter, M.. D., 
Savannah, Ga. 

The new game law of Newfoundland 
provides that no resident of that country 
shall kill more than 3 caribou in any one 
year. It also prohibits the setting of 
snares, traps or pits for caribou; hunting 
them with dogs or hatchet, tomahawk, 
spear or with any weapon other than fire¬ 
arms loaded with ball or bullet; or killing 
them while swimming in any water. 

If this new law could only be enforced, 
it would naturally stop the terrific slaugh¬ 
ter of which Dr. Van Marter so justly com¬ 
plains ; but unfortunately no money has 
been appropriated for enforcing the new 
law. There is no provision for tne ap¬ 
pointment of game wardens or other 
officers, to enforce the law. It now simply 
becomes the duty of every citizen of New¬ 
foundland to obey the game laws, as a 
matter of honor. Whenever anv resident 
of that island violates the game law, it be¬ 
comes the duty of his neighbors who may 
know of the fact to prosecute him and have 
him properly punished. The new law will 
have a wholesome effect and will greatly 
reduce the killing of game, but it will not 
entirely stop the slaughter. The Legisla- 
lature, at its next session, should enact a 
new clause prohibiting the sale of caribou 
meat or skins, and should provide for the 
appointment of several game wardens; also 
for the payment of their salaries and trav¬ 
eling expenses. Nothing short of this will 
completely protect the caribou of that coun¬ 
try.— Editor. 

THE SITU.ATION IN MONTANA. 

My interest in anything pertaining to 
legitimate sport in field, bush or stream 
will never slacken. I am somewhat like 
yourself, having even given up my own 
time and pleasure to the good cause of 
protecting game and fish. I have not fired 
a shot for 3 years at game, and I feel that 
my hunting days are past. You may rest 
assured I shall always do all I can to en¬ 
list workers for the cause of game protec¬ 
tion; but Montana is barren ground. 

I have worked like a horse for the cause; 
not for any salaiy. I gave the State 2 
years of my life without compensation. The 
State owes me several hundred dollars 
for cash expenditure which I shall proba¬ 
bly never get back. I wanted to resign my 
position as State Warden as well as my 
membership in the Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission. because I was not willing to lend 
my name to a farce, such as I found our 
existing game and fish laws to be. I.wai 
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asked by friends to hold on until a Legis- 
la>ture meets that will make a law w'hich 
can be enforced. The present law does 
not stand; neither judge nor jury can 
be found to enforce it; and the public is 
not in sympathy with its provisions. When 
I finally lay down my office -I will make 
statements that will surprise you. 

Undoubtedly the Lacey act will give us 
a good deal more ground to stand on than 
we have had; but what can be accom¬ 
plished without funds to work# with? We 
have no appropriation; and what can you 
expect of unpaid officers. The county 
wardens are mostly creatures of the county 
commissioners who elect them. Only 6 
counties have wardens, and the only help 
we receive is from the forest rangers, who 
are suspended for want of funds when 
most needed. 

I have tried hard to add members to the 
L. A. but it is worse than begging for 
a living. Still, I shall continue to try. 

R. A. Waagner, Pozeman, Mont. 

I have for a long time fully appreciated 
the great difficulty under which you and 
the other friends of game protection in 
your State are laboring. You certainly 
have about the poorest system of game and 
fish laws of any State in the Union, and 
this would seem to indicate that you have 
about the poorest outfit of law makers to 
be found anywhere on the continent. Of 
course, your Legislature would not admit 
this, but it is said that by their fruits ye 
shall know them. It is a burning shame 
that ■ a body of representative citizens, 
charged \\ith casing for the interests of 
the people of a great State should have 
allowed the game which once covered Mon¬ 
tana to be slaughtered and driven to the 
verge of extinction as it has been. When 
we realize that probably 90 per cent, of all 
the farmers and ranchmen and probably 50 
per cent of the business men of your State 
shoot or fish more or less it seems in¬ 
credible that they should allow their oppor¬ 
tunities for indulging in these sports to be 
swept away as they have been. Evidently 
the balance of the voting power is held 
by the miners and other laboring men, who 
pay almost no taxes, but who can vote as 
early and as often as anybody. Your law 
makers arc evidently swayed by this ele¬ 
ment, and have failed to provide your 
commission with a fund for enforcing such 
game and fish laws as you have because 
these sons of toil object to paying taxes 
for such purposes. 

Still you should not be discouraged. 
Public sentiment among your people is 
growing in the right direction and the 
League is leading it and developing it 
#vcry day. Some of vour newspapers are 
also doing good work in this direction and 


others will doubtless fall into line in time. 
Keep up the agitation, and in time you 
will be able to induce your Legislature to 
make the needed amendments to your laws 
and to appropriate money to enforce them. 
—Editor. 

The above was written in in 1901 and the 
game laws of Montana have since been ma¬ 
terially amended and improved.— Editor. 


BIG GAME IN THE ROCKIES. 

Donald, B. C. 

Editor Recreation: 

Having received an invitation to visit a 
friend, who was spending the winter on 
his ranch, in the Rockies, M-and I start¬ 

ed, hoping to have a week's sport with deer 
and other game. We left the train on the 
Canadian Pacific railroad, at Armstrong, 
for a drive of 15 miles. Our friend, George 
-, was awaiting us. 

Early the following morning we started 
out. Jim went alone, taking a shot gun. 
The rest of us hunted in pairs. My com¬ 
panion and I found tracks so numerous 
it was impossible to follow any of them, 
so we simply walked over the scrub-cov¬ 
ered hills until noon. 

As that was my first experience in deer 
hunting, I was considerably discouraged. 
My companion assured me we would sure¬ 
ly see deer before long. Although we 
beat the woods thoroughly all the after¬ 
noon, it was only to be disappointed. 
Toward sunset we started down the moun¬ 
tain to camp. 

Two of the hunters were already in, hav¬ 
ing met with no better success. While 
talking over the day's hunt, a faint call 
came from the woods. On going a quarter 
of a mile in the direction of the call, we 
saw Jim, seated on a log, the shot gun 
across his knees, while at his feet lay a 
Duck. Together we dragged the deer to the 
ranch. 

I spent the greater part of the next day 
following the tracks of a lynx, but without 
getting a shot. George killed a buck about 
4 miles from the house, but could not bring 
it in alone. At daylight he and I went 
after his buck. 

Now it may seem an easy task for 2 men 
to drag a deer 4 miles, but it was among 
the mountains, over fallen timber and 
through thick scrub. We tied the deer's 
leg^ together and ran a pole through them. 
The ground proved too rough for carry¬ 
ing such a weight, so a rope was tied to the 
buck’s head, while we took turns in drag¬ 
ging him. It was work all the way. Home 
was reached late at night. 

On the last day of my stay, accompanied 
by another hunter, I took a new route, 
farther from the ranch. Until late in the 
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afternoon we tramped over mountains and 
through valleys. Then a buck and a doe 
were sighted. The buck was shot, but his 
mate was allowed to escape. He had mag¬ 
nificent antlers, so the head was cut off. 
Fitz strapped this to his back, while I 
shouldered the hindquarters of the deer. 

It was then sunset, and camp 5 miles 
away. Taking a straight course, as nearly 
as possible, we set out. We traveled until 
dark through scrub, and at times had to use 
our knives to cut a passage. Then it was 
across gullies, up to our knees in snow. 
At midnight we acknowledged ourselves 
lost, but after resting half an hour we took 
up the loads and started again. It was 
then too dark in the woods to see more 
than a few feet ahead. 

Finally on reaching the top of a hill, wc 
were gladdened by hearing a rifle shot in 
the valley. We fired an answering shot, 
which our friends did not hear, for we 
were so much above them,. However, we 
soon reached the bottom of the hill, where 
we stumbled into a beaten road that led 
to the house. Our trials were over, and 
so ended my week^s hunt. 

S. H. Carrie. 


MORE VANDALISM. 

Nearly all the beautiful California quails 
and Oriental quails and pheasants that 
Frank Ailing has spent years in coloniz¬ 
ing on Fox island have disappeared, and 
it is alleged they have been hunted and 
trapped during the past few months by 2 
worthless fellows who have been watching 
their opportunity make a raid on the 
birds. ' 

“It is a long story,” said Mr. Ailing, “but 

1 am mad through and through, and I 
purpose doing all in my power to sift this 
thing to the bottom. Three or 4 years ago 

2 worthless fellows arrived from Oregon 
and lived in a shack near the old tile 
works. They made a living chiefly by 
hunting and fishing. 

“While I was visiting the island a few 
days ago several responsible people told 
me that these 2 men had enticed into their 
chicken coops the California quails I had 
liberated and there they deliberately 
slaughtered every one of them. 

“Later I placed 16 Oriental quails, at 
great expense, on the island, and in all 
probability they went the way of the 
others. So I was informed by residents 
of the locality. 

“These fellows left the island soon 
after this exploit, but they returned about 
16 months ago and the residents tell me 
they could frequently be seen prowling 
over the island with guns and game bags, 
but the people had no idea they were 
slaughtering any of the pheasants that 


were plentiful around the tile works at 
that time.” 

A few days ago Ailing took a party 
of young people over to the island and 
liberated another coop of full grown 
pheasants, from the Orient. While on the 
island he talked with several of the straw¬ 
berry growers, inquiring how the pheasants 
were showing up this spring. 

“To my surprise,” said Mr. Ailing, “they 
told me not a bird could be found on that 
side of the island in the vicinity of the tile 
works. A*man living near the tile works 
who had been made deputy sheriff to protect 
these birds, and had done some fine work 
in that line before these 2 ipen arrived, 
came to my place in Tacoma last fall and 
reported to me there were over 200 birds 
about his place back of the tile works. 
To-day not a bird is to be found. Every 
one has disappeared and these 2 brutes 
have again skipped.” 

Good substantial men, residents of Fox 
island, feel deeply indignant over the out¬ 
rage and want active measures set on foot 
by the county authorities to bring the 
guilty parties to justice. 

“I would not have had it happen for 
$5,000,” said Mr. Ailing, bitterly. “For 
6 years I have been at work colonizing the 
island with these birds. They used to 
come into Captain Mearn’s yard and feed 
with the chickens, they were so tame. All 
at once they disappeared. A party is under 
suspicion who has been known to threaten 
to kill any pheasants that might come into 
his enclosure. The birds are a positive 
benefit to an orchard, as they destroy aphis, 
beetles, bugs, caterpillers«and variety of 
insects.”—Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. 


TWO COONS IN ONE NIGHT. 

THE SENTINKX.. 

Fifty weeks of the year I tramp the 
streets of a city within pistol shot of Bos¬ 
ton. When my 2 weeks' vacation comes 
the Boston & Maine R. R. can not get me 
to Vermont quickly enough. Last fall I 
went home in October. Father having 
written me he had the best coon dog in the 
State, I looked for sport and was not dis¬ 
appointed. 

One night I shall not soon forget. About 
2 p.m. the whole family, father, mother, 
2 brothers and their wives, visited an 
uncle, and after a most enjo3Kible afternoon 
the girls took the team home while father 
and brothers stopped and played 7-up 
until about 9, when we lighted the lantern 
and started for home. 

About half way home a neighbor had a 
cornfield near his sugar orchard, which 
was tracked all over by coons, and W’C were 
sure of fun there. 

We had barely got there when the old dog 
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^ve tongue, and those who have heard 
the music of a hound on a still, clear night 
know the symphony orchestra isn’t in it. 
The old dog must have caught her for 
we heard her* squeal, but she got away and 
treed in a large elm that bent over the 
brook. 

When we arrived the old dog looked 
up to a big limb that hung over the brook, 
as much as to say, “there she is,” and 
there she was. My brother cut a club and 
father took the lantern. They got down 
on some stones in the brook under the 
limb, while I slipped a cartridge into a 
small rifle, and, getting the coon between 
the moon and myself, let go. Like Davey 
Crockett’s coon she came down and then 
there was fun in the brook. 

When she struck the water my brother 
struck at the coon, but hit the water, which 
flew up in father’s face. He fell off the 
stone and such a mix up of man,* boy, and 
coon you never saw. 

A lucky blow on the back finally fixed 
things, when the dog, which had been coolly 
sitting on the bank, waded in, took the coon 
in his mouth, waded out and laid her on the 
bank. She was a female 2 years old. We 
went back to the corn and in half an hour 
the old dog started for the sugar orchard 
and by his song we knew he meant busi¬ 
ness. We came to him at the foot of an old 
maple and by the light of the lantern saw 
where a coon had gone up. As we came 
up the dog left and whined up another 
tree about 20 yards away. That meant an¬ 
other coon. 

It was so dark in the woods we could 
not see to shoot, so father proposed to take 
the coon we had home, as he was too wet 
to stay, and we could camp until daylight 
and get the others. The sugar house was 
close and by clearing out the arch we made 
a fire. Then one of us took a 30 minute 
stand at the foot of one of the trees, the 
old dog taking care of the other, and we 
waited for daylight, when we shot a fat 
young coon out of each tree. 

Keep on roasting the swine and you may 
be sure Recreation will be next to the 
band in the magazine procession. 

TO FEED THE POOR AT MARKET RATES. 

It having been reported to me by sev¬ 
eral subscribers that 4 men had killed, in 
Glenn county, California, a total of 783 
geese in 2 da^s, I wrote the persons named, 
asking if the report was true. The replies 
received follow: 

In answer to your inquiry am pleased to 
say that information you received is true. 

F. H. Bushnell, San Francisco, Cal. 

The information you have regarding the 
number of geese killed by 3 friends and 
me is correct. 

Chas. A. Palm, Sacramento, Cal. 


The number of geese killed by myself 
and 3 friends in 2 days’ shooting was 623. 
The total of 783 which you mention was 
inclusive of those killed by the professional 
hunters with whom we were shooting. 

• In case you might consider this too much 
slaughter, I explain that goose shooting 
here is chiefly confined to a period trom 
March ist to, at the outside, April loth. 
During that time the birds visit the alkali 
plains of Glenn county in great numbers 
to fatten on the peppergrass preparatory 
to their Northern flight,. 

The shooting is done from pits, live and 
dead birds being stoolcd out and an expert 
caller occunving an adjoining pit to bring 
the birds within range. The shooting is not 
especially easy, the birds getting out of 
range quickly when the shooter rises. 

The shoot mentioned was a phenomenal 
one, 2 men who shot after us getting only 
51 birds in 2 days. None of the birds are 
wasted, all being shipped to San Fran¬ 
cisco where they provide good food for 
the poorer classes at a low price. 

A. D. Harrison, San Francisco, Cal. 

You are different from most other Cali¬ 
fornia goose hogs I have heard from. The 
majority of them put up the plea that 
geese destroy the farmers’ crops and that 
they (the butchers) are actuated purely by 
sympathy for these ranchmen in slaughter¬ 
ing geese. You and your friends have not 
even this puny excuse to palliate your 
crime. According to your owm story, the 
geese were doing nothing worse than eat¬ 
ing peppergrass; yet you and Bushnell, 
Palm, and Coleman go out and slaughter 
623 in 2 days. 

You do make the threadbare apology about 
the geese having been utilized for food for 
poor people, but I would be willing to bet 
a few dollars that you djd not give the 
geese to these poor people; that you sold 
the birds and got every penny you could 
for them. Even if you had given the birds 
away that would be no adequate atonement 
for your crime. No matter what such 
brutes as you may say in defense of such 
slaughter, the real sportsmen of the coun¬ 
try form their own estimate of your cussed¬ 
ness when they read your confession.— 
Editor. 


ANOTHER GOOD INDIAN AGENT. 

I took charge of this agency the first 
of July. I know nothing in regard to hunt¬ 
ing parties leaving this reservation in the 
past. I assure you that none wdll leave in 
the future. The Cree Indians from Canada 
have done much damage between the Yel¬ 
lowstone and the Canadian line. They 
have nearly exterminated the antelope. 
These Indians were, in ’96, rounded up 
by Government troops and taken back to 
Canada. -They were back to the YeUow- 
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stone sooner than the troops. This reser¬ 
vation is an ideal game country and I am 
anxious to do all I can to protect the game. 

I am trying to impress on the Indians that 
in hunting they should never kill female?. 
The bucks make good promises and I 
hope to have good results in this respect. 
I understand that last fall a small party 
of white hunters entered the South part of 
this reservation and killed over loo deer 
in one week. I have also learned that one 
man who formerly lived in this same coun¬ 
try, but who is now in the penitentiary, has 
i6o bighorn heads that he intends to mount. 

I will be glad to have suggestions from 
you and I assure you I am in harmony 
with your organization. I should like to 
become a member of the L. A. S. if pos¬ 
sible. 

S. G. Reynolds, Crow Agency, Mont. 

ANSWER. 

It is not only possible but extremely de¬ 
sirable for all concerned that you should 
become a member of the L. A. S. A num¬ 
ber of Indian agents are already members 
of the League and have pledged themselves 
to co-operate with it, as you have done. 
No class of men in the country could pos¬ 
sibly be of greater service than you gen¬ 
tlemen can be, and wx need your help. The 
present generation has seen the buffalo, 
the noblest of all American wild animals, 
practically swept out of existence. Also 
the wild pigeon. The antelope, the elk, 
the mountain sheep, the goat, the prairie 
chicken, the wild turkey, the wood duck 
and the woodcock will follow within a 
few years unless every possible effort on. 
the part of intelligent men is put forth to 
save these creatures. The destruction of 
the buffalo and the wild pigeon is one of 
the crimes of the 19th century, and I trust 
no more like it may be charged against the 
people of the 20th century. If the friends 
of game protection everywhere would all 
join the League and co-operate vigorously 
with it in its work, all of the species last 
named might be saved indefinitely; but it 
is only by the rigid enforcement of whole¬ 
some game laws everywhere that such a 
result can be achieved.— Editor, 


J. E. BARTO.V DISMISSED. 

Congratulations are in order over the 
final outcome of the J. E.. Barton case. He 
was tried last year in Justice H. C. Lillie’s 
court, in Visalia, for illegally having veni¬ 
son in his possession in the close season. 
Mr. Barton was, at the time, foreman of a 
crew of men who were fencing and improv¬ 
ing the General Grant Park, situated in 
Tulare and Fresno counties. On or about 
July 20, 1901, one of Barton’s crew killed a 
deer and carried it into the main camp. It 
was ?at^n by the ^rew and Mr, Barton took 


occasion at the table to say he would “fire 
any man in the crew that peached.” F. .\. 
Bullard and I, both rangers, heard of the 
case. After due investigation we caused 
warrants of arrest to be issued for both 
Mr. James Bolton and Barton, charging the 
first with illegally killing the deer and the 
latter with illegally having the meat in his 
possession, as he was foreman with power 
to employ and discharge the men at his 
pleasure. Mr. Bolton, on hearing of the 
warrant, went to the justice’s office, and 
pleaded guilty, paying a fine of $25, but 
Barton stood trial and the justice discharged 
him. We were not satisfied with that ac¬ 
tion and appealed to the President of the 
L. A. S., sending him a copy of the evidence 
taken by the court reporter. This cost us 
$25 out of our own salaries. In due time, 
notice was also given to the California Fish 
Commission of the action taken. This sea¬ 
son a new superintendent w'as sent out to 
guard both the Sequoia National and the 
General Grant parks, and Mr. Barton was 
again employed in his former capacity as 
foreman. Frequently we heard of his brag¬ 
ging about being “in with the push” and 
that no “damned spy” could work in his 
cany, nor any man that wore a game war¬ 
den’s badge. In the meantime the L. 
A. S. had been at work and all at 
once Mr, J. E. Barton, of the push, 
was interviewed by Captain Frank A. 
Barton, the park superintendent, with the 
result that Mr. “Push” Barton was summa¬ 
rily dismissed and discharged from all park 
work in California. No greater or better 
object lesson was ever shown in this section. 
Now many men are respecting the law: be¬ 
cause the L. A. S... the Secretary of the 
Interior, the park superintendent, and some 
rangers who are not afraid show th^t the 
law must be respected. Hurrah for the 
L. A. S. S. L. N. Ellis, Visalia, Cal. 


MY LAST CHRISTMAS AT HOME. 

For years our families had gathered at 
the old home for each returning Christ¬ 
mas, and all looked forward to each new 
anniversary with delightful anticipations. 
At the last Christmas meeting an incident 
occurred which seemed to me mysterious, 
and I present it for the fraternity’s con¬ 
sideration. 

I was recently returned, honorably dis¬ 
charged, from the West Indies, where my 
regiment had served through the Spanish- 
American war. I have a hobby, I love to 
be in the w'oods with a gun; not necessarily 
to shoot, but to be where I can see nature 
unchanged. Accordingly, I proposed to my 
elder brother a trip to Mount Dumpline 
for a ruffed grouse. He readily acceded, 
and together we sallied forth to the moun¬ 
tain, distant J2 mile. 
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Soon after we reached our campaigning 
ground we flushed a grouse, which fluttered 
off among some dense hemlocks. Four 
times we flushed that same bird. The third 
time it flew directly toward me, knocking 
off my hat and startling me so that I did 
not recover in time to shoot. My brother 
lost his chance from laughing at me. The 
fourth time we raised the game I fired, 
but, beyond a few feathers, had no trophy 
to show in proof of my skill, though we 
sought earnestly and long. Reluctantly we 
gave it up at last and went home. 

It was late when we retired that night, 
but as the next day was Christmas we all 
rose early, brother first. What was his 
surprise to find in a sheltered nook of the 
piazza a wounded grouse, which Zip, the 
dog, instantly caught and brought to him. 
It had received a charge of shot in the leg. 

Had it not been wounded we should have 
liberated it after feeding it; but it seemed 
the part of mercy to kill it. 

Was that bird the one I had shot at? If 
so, why did it come to the house? Was it 
to verify my claim to a hit? 

That was my last Christmas in the dear 
old home. Its successors have been passed 
under these far tropic skies. Instead of 
the pine of my native land I see the frond- 
ed palm; and between me and the loved 
ones rolls the mightiest of oceans. I know, 
however, that they wait and watch for me; 
that my pl^ce is held for me, and I hope to 
meet them once more when I shall have 
finished my course here. 

James W. B. Mannion, Manila, P. I. 


DEPRECATES ALL KILLING. 

Thorold, Ont, 

Editor Recreation: 

God bless you for your true sportsman¬ 
ship ! As a boy I was passionately fond 
of firearms, and managed by self-denial to 
advance from a Flobert rifle to the proud 
possession of a 38-40 repeater. As there 
was no large game here I was restricted 
to target shooting until I traded the rifle 
for a shot gun. That opened up a new 
field of pleasure. The largest bag I ever 
made was 2 ducks in one day, but I was 
prouder of those than a St. Clair Flats 
swell is over his boat load. You can im¬ 
agine the anger that filled my heart when 
I read m the A. D. G. H. how 2 men killed 
800 ducks in 2 days. 

As the years passed I became interested 
in other things, and kept up my shooting 
more for health than anything else. At 
last I received a lesson that cost the life 
of but one sparrow, yet sickened me for¬ 
ever of siaying birds and animals. I was 
with a lad who had a Stevens rifle and I 
watched him as he aimed and fired at a 
sparrow in the old barn we were in at the 
tunc. The little thing dropped at my feet 


and gasped out its life on the ground; 
blood spurted from its beak at every breath, 
and my heart turned sick at the sight. How 
many innocent lives had I ended just as 
recklessly. I sold my gun, and from that 
day to this I have not killed a bird 
or an animal. ^ wish I could make a few 
game hogs feel what I felt as I watched 
that sparrow die—the utter, needless cru¬ 
elty of the whole business. 

There is no need for a temperate man 
to reform, and if sportsmen had always pur¬ 
sued your principles there would be no 
appreciable decrease in the number of 
feathered inhabitants of the earth. 

Keep on in your good work. Every re¬ 
former offends people once in a while, and 
if a man is afraid to live up to his belief 
he is not worthy to hold any. 

Your photo competitions are simply 
grand. A perfectly natural, well balanced 
man should enjoy seeing a creature in its 
health and beauty more than viewing its 
mangled corpse at his feet. 

I hope the presses that turn out Recrea¬ 
tion may be rushed to their fullest capac¬ 
ity. 

A Reformed Sportsman, Thorold, Ont, 


OFFERS TO BREAK THE LAW. 

Some time ago a complaint came to me 
from Wyoming to the effect that one S. 
L. Adams, of Jackson’s Hole, was killing 
game in close season and encouraging 
others to do so. In order to get at the 
truth regarding this man’s actions, I got a 
League member to write him a decoy let¬ 
ter, which ran thus: 

Dear Sir—I have seen your name in a 
list of guides. Am thinking of taking a 
fishing and mountain-climbing trip in the 
Teton mountains this summer. Could you 
go with me? If so, what would you charge 
a day for your own services, for saddle 
horses, pack horses, etc.? Mv time would 
be limited to July and August. Do you 
think it would be safe to kill an elk or a 
deer during that time? Could you suggest 
anv way in which I could ^et the heads 
out of the State safely, without danger 
of being caught? 

Adams walked into the trap with both 
feet. Here is his answer: 

Dear Sir—I could no doubt give you as 
good service as anyone around here. I 
have been a deputy State game warden the 
past 3 years, but my commission ran out 
the 1st of last February, as there was a 
change in State Game Warden, and I do 
not expect an appointment this year. I 
know the law and how it can be evaded. 
If you come to me I can fix the matter you 
mention all right, so there will be no dan¬ 
ger. I will not nut my plan in writing. 
If you come will explain to you and guar- 
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antee no trouble. I could go with you 
from the ist of July to the 20th of August, 
and possibly longer. 

Stephen L. Adams, 

Jackson, Wyom. 

Adams was a game warden 3 years, and 
now that he is out of a job he turns around 
and offers to aid others in violating the 
laws he was paid to enforce. His neigh¬ 
bors should give him about 24 hours in 
which to get out of the State.— Editor. 


WERE THEY JACKING? 

In the newspaper accounts of the killing 
of Major Smylie by Judge Storrs, at Blue 
Mountain lake last summer, I saw no allu¬ 
sion to the apparently undeniable fact that 
those gentlemen, one a major in the United 
States army and the other a judge of the 
United States courts, were breaking the 
laws of this State and thus the laws of the 
United States, which they above all others 
were pledged to observe. There can be no 
doubt, in view of the facts brought out at 
the coroner’s inquest, that the whole party 
were engaged in floating, or jacking, for deer. 
If men holding positions of trust and honor 
under the government of the tcountry can 
not be relied on to observe the laws which 
they have helped to make, can it be won¬ 
dered at that a class of men such as the 
natives of the North woods, lawless by 
nature and ignorant as many of them are, 
do not observe them? Undoubtedly 75 per 
cent, of the game taken there during a year 
is taken illegally. Hundreds of deer are 
killed every year out of season, while the 
majority of those taken in season are shot 
under a jack; yet I can not recall a single 
case in which an offender was brought to 
justice last year. Can not something be 
done to awaken the people of this State to 
the fact that we have too few game war¬ 
dens and that the few we have are appar¬ 
ently not doing their duty? 

C. B. W,, Utica, N. Y. 

This communication relates to the kill¬ 
ing of Major Charles A. Smylie, of New 
York City, by Judge C. B. Storrs, of New 
Jersey. While the sympathies of all good 
men go out to Major Smylie’s family, if 
he had one, no one can fail to realize that 
the Major got what he deserved. It is to 
be hoped the New York State Fish and 
Game Commission will get a requisition for 
Judge Storrs, bring him to this State and 
have him punished as he deserves.— Editor. 

IF YOU GO BE CAREFUL. 

Perhaps some of your readers would 
like to know where there is good caribou 
hunting. Alaska is the place, and Pavloff 
Coal Harbor, about 40 miles from Hugo 
island, is the particular locality. Am just 
returning from a prospecting trip there. 


Yesterday and the day before I saw sev¬ 
eral bands of caribou feeding^, all close to 
the beach and within a mile or 2 of this 
stream’s regular run. Any sportsman 
would be sure of getting what carilxtu be 
might wish, also brown bear. Take steam¬ 
er Excelsior from Seattle to Juneau, then 
steamer Newport from Juneau to Pavloff 
Coal Harbor, where Captain Moore will 
land anyone. Sportsmen should bring a 
small stove to burn coal, as there is no 
wood in the country, but plenty of coaL 
Paul Buckley, on board Newport. 

Sportsmen who may be prompted to visit 
the Alaskan peninsula to hunt caribou 
there should remember that the Lacey bill 
for the protection of g^ame in Alaska has 
passed both houses of Congress, has been 
signed by the President and is now a law. 
Under the provisions of this act, no man 
is allowed to kill more than 4 caribou, 2 
moose, 2 walrus, sea lions, sheep, goats or 
large brown bears, or more than 8 deer, 
in any one year. No females or yearlings 
of moose, caribou, deer or sheep ma^ be 
killed at any time. The sale and shipment. 
of skins or heads of big game animals is 
prohibited at all times, under heavy penal¬ 
ties, and it is the duty of all marshals and 
deputy marshals, collectors, and deputy col¬ 
lectors of customs in Alaska, and all offi¬ 
cers of revenue cutters, to assist in the en¬ 
forcement of this law. Alaska is a big 
country, but these various officers reach all 
habitable portions of it, and it will not be 
safe hereafter for any man to attempt to 
violate any provision of the new game 
law.— Editor. 


A CALIFORNIAN HERD. 

There was a duck hunt last Tuesday that 
will be remembered for some time by the 
members of the Salt River and Island gun 
clubs. The day was fine and in some places 
ducks were plentiful. E. Larsen, of the 
Island, lead with 37 ducks. H. Bouchard 
was second with 36. In the Salt River team 
Bert Matthews had 29; Wm. Clark 27. The 
Island had 18 men and Salt River 17, And 
the official count was Salt River 293. Island 
257. As this was the first time these 2 
clubs met in a friendly shoot, and as there 
has been some boasting on both sides. Salt 
river is highly elated over the victory. The 
following score was made: Salt River— 
Bert Matthews 29, C. H.. Matthews 12. T. 
Boyd 22, W. Boyd, 22, X. L. Boyd 21, G. 
Haywood 19, Bert Leighton 23, D. Reas 12. 

G. Clark, 16, W. Clark 27, Floyd Fuller 17. 
B. Haywood 16, C. Peyton 13, W. Damon 
17, A. Morrison 4, E. Havwood 12, H. 
Briggs, 13, Island—R. H. Flowers 19, W. 
Bouchard 16, H. Dillon g, E. Larsen 37, 

H. Bouchard 36. E. West 10, A. Rasmussen 
6, L Hicks 6, T. Rasmussen 4, A. Halley 
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2, G. Hansen 4, B. Goble 32, J. Goble 32, J. 
£lliott 3, E. Rasmussen 9, R. Neil 14, J. 
Niebur 27, C Andersen 3—Ferndale, Cal., 
paper. 

Wm. Clark admits, in answer to my in¬ 
quiry, that he killed 27 ducks and adds that 
he has done better on other occasions in less 
time. Doubtless the other scores are cor¬ 
rect as given. To help these rooters re¬ 
member their hunt I give the record more 
publicity than it could have in the columns 
of a country paper. Several hundred 
thousand good citizens will learn by it that 
there is a drove of 35 duck hogs at Fern- 
dale, Cal., tagged as per above list.— 
Editor. 


AMONG THE ORANGES- 

Brother A1 and I left home October lyth* 
and came here to fish, hunt, read, write, 
rest, loaf and recuperate. 

We arrived at Bartow, our railroad ter¬ 
minus, Thursday evening. From Bartow 
to this city is 26 miles Southeast. By 
trolley the distance can be covered in about 
3 hours; by railroad in less than an hour. 
As yet, neither are contemplated, therefore, 
we came in a wagon, drawn by one horse, 
and covered the distance in 7 hours and 
49 minutes. We lost ii minutes feeding 
man and beast, en route. The road is 
through pine woods most of the way, and 
sandy all the way. To induce the horse 
to make better time, I walked part of the 
distance and not wishing to mortify the 
beast, sat down after walking a mile or 2 
until he caught up. About 4.30 p. m., we 
came to anchor and were welcomed by 
Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Carson, with whom 
we intend to make a protracted stay, pro¬ 
vided we suit them and our money holds 
out. 

Am writing this in my library, a tent 
pitched in the front yard. Across the 
road is the frost-proof orange grove, of 
over 100 trees, 40 of them in full bearing, 
as are also 30 grape fruit, several guava 
and kumquab trees. This city has a popu¬ 
lation of 16 men, women and children, 
7 dogs. 8 cows and 20 chickens. There 
are 6 lakes within 2 miles of my library. 
They are the most beautiful lakes I ever 
saw; not large, but just large enough to 
afford all the good fishing for black bass 
that anyone would or could desire, 

S. H. S., Lakemont, Fla. 


FULLERTON’S GOOD WORK. 

We are going to prosecute Dr. Hoyt, of 
St. Cloud; F, W. Randall, Superintendent 
St. Cloud Reformatory, St. Cloud; Judge 
Steele, Judge Simpson and Dr. Simpson, of 
Minneapolis, for shooting on the White 
Earth reservation before the lawful sea¬ 
son; namely, September ist. 


We arrested Walter H. and S. P. Poll- 
man, of St. Louis, Mo., non-residents, who 
came to the State and tried to shoot with¬ 
out a license. The next time they come 
to Minnesota they will take out non-resi¬ 
dent licenses. Also William Campbell, 
George Jones, and James Brown, all of 
Oshkosh, Wis., were induced to part with 
the necessary fee of $25 each. 

The great trouble we have to contend 
with in Minnesota, is men who call them¬ 
selves sportsmen who sneak in here with¬ 
out conforming to our laws. We have let 
them off lightly so far, but in the future 
we will not only compel them to take out 
licenses, but will confiscate everything they 
have. Perhaps after that they will be good. 

I am glad to say for the benefit of the 
readers of Recreation that the Lacey law 
is doing a world of good in regard to 
shipping. There are some men who go to 
the Dakotas and this State and try to 
sneak trunks full of game home with them. 
They will deeply regret the trip when 
Uncle Sam gets hold of them. We arc 
furnishing information now to Dr. Palmer, 
who is doing such good work as the As¬ 
sistant fhief of the Biological Survey, and 
he is helping us in cases where the game 
was shipped out of Minnesota, 

Sam F. Fullerton, St. Paul, Minn. 


PUT A BOUNTY ON FOXES. 

Game in Massachusetts has never before 
been so scarce as at present. There are 2 
reasons for this; too many hunters and 
too many foxes. 

It does but little good to appeal to hunters 
through sportsmen’s papers or magazines. 
The law must say when they can hunt and 
how many birds each man can kill. In 
this State shooting is permitted from Sep¬ 
tember 15 to January i. For 3*/^ months 
the coverts and swamps are hunted until 
it is a wonder there is a grouse or wood¬ 
cock left. Two months would be a long 
enough open season under present condi¬ 
tions. The new Sunday law has helped 
some. There is but little shooting on 
Sundays now compared with 2 years ago. 

No man can kill Recreation's limit of 
10 birds in this county. If a good shot 
gets 5 birds in a day he is doing well. Five 
years ago grouse were sold in Boston for 
70 to 80 cents a pair. To-day they bring 
$1.50 to $1.75. 

Foxes do almost as much harm as hunt¬ 
ers. I have known whole flocks of game 
to be destroyed by foxes. Foxes are thick 
here. On every snow one can see where 
they have followed grouse and rabbit 
tracks. If the State would pay a bounty 
of 50 cents for foxes the farmers would 
dig them out in the spring. I know one 
man who got 87 foxes, 2 years ago, with 
one fox terrier. Last year grouse and 
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rabbits were thicker in that part of the 
county than in any other. With a shorter 
open season and a bounty on foxes, our 
game would increase. 

Dr. S. B. Keith, Palmer, Mass. 


GAME NOTES. 

John F. Pletsch, of the firm of Plctsch & Sut¬ 
ton, who, together with the other members of the 
hrm, was arrested by deputy game warden L. C. 
Graham on the charge of having for sale quails 
which had been killed out of season, pleaded 
guilty before Justice Lowry, and was fined $25 
and costs. 

The other members of the firm, L. K. and 
G. L. Sutton, were dismissed on payment of the 
costs, as the evidence disclosed that they had no 
knowledge of the purchase or possession of the 
birds. 

These were the first cases which Deputy Gra¬ 
ham has prosecuted for the infraction of the game 
laws, ana he feels much elated over his success 
in securing a conviction. Several other persons 
whom he had arrested for violation of the fish 
laws were fined $25 and costs by Justice Helwagen. 
Mr. Graham has received letters from a num¬ 
ber of hunting and fishing clubs heartily com¬ 
mending his course.—Columbus, O., paper. 

The game business is really not what 
it used to be. 1 look for many retirements 
from that field of endeavor within a few 
years.—E ditor. 


I had planned a little surprise for my 
Camp Fire friends in the way of some alli¬ 
gator steak, but since my arrival the 
weather has been so cool and the rivers so 
high I have not seen a ’gator to shoot at. 
Fishing is poor on account of the weather, 
so there is not much to do. A flock of 
quails run around the house almost every 
day and they are extremely interesting to 
watch. There are a good many ducks on 
the bay, so we Lave all we want to eat, 
but we do not shoot any more than we 
can use. The orange groves are looking 
fine, and the backward season has been a 
good thing for them, preventing the new 
growth from starting and bemg frozen. 
Next year, if we get no freeze, this section 
should send a large crop of oranges to 
market. H. H. Todd, Roseland, Fla. 


Four years ago you roasted me to a turn. 
Since then I haven’t deserved a roast, I 
haven’t the slightest sign of a bristle: not 
one; and to show my appreciation of the 
good work your magazine is doing for 
game protection I hand you herewith an 
article which I hope /ou may be able to use 
in Recreation. 

John M. Fairfield, Denver. Colo. 

The story will be printed in a future 
issue.—E ditor. 


In district court Henry Greenwood, a farmer 
living in Sturbridge, w'as found guilty and paid 
his hnc of $100 for shooting the deer which was 
shot at Leadmine and died after being run down 
by dogs. Other parties w'ere arrested, charged with 


being accomplices, but as lio evidence wu sbovA 
to implicate them, they were discharged.—Sooth- 
bridge, Mass., paper. 

Well, as long as the chief culprit got 
his dose, we will not worry about his fol¬ 
lowers.— Editor. 


Turkeys are fairly plenty here. Grouse, 
quails, woodcocks and squirrels are scarce. 
We have a few deer and bear. The 
law should either prohibit the killing of 
does or set the limit at one deer per man. 
Game Warden Bernier, of Harrisburg, suc¬ 
cessfully prosecuted several violators of the 
deer law last winter. Here we were less 
fortunate, being unable to secure positive 
evidence. 

J. J. Brennan, M. D., Oval, Pa. 


• We have more quails here than are found 
in any other section on the Eastern shore 
of Virginia. When we had that hard 
freeze 4 years ago 1 fed the quails in this 
vicinity ,and last February I did the same. 
I am sure we have over 500 coveys within 
5 miles of town. 

W. T., Gladding, New Church, Vt. 


Last year Harry Rash, a rancher on 
Blacktail Deer creek, captured 2 calf ante¬ 
lopes, a male and a female. He keeps ihcm 
enclosed in a wire fence yard. When I 
last saw theni, which was in August, their 
diet was chiefly willow leaves. Rash has 
refused $50 apiece for the animals, 

Carl E. Price, Dillon, Mont. 


Game and fish are abundant here, but 
hogs are, too, and kill in and out of season, 
unmercifully. Fish are nightly dynamited. 

We have pot hunters galore that do not 
think they have had a good day’s sport un¬ 
less they bag at least 50 quails a day apiece. 

D. Bosley Wapanucka, Ind. Ter. 


Should any of the readers of Recreation 
wish to obtain information regarding 
hunting and fishing in the St. Qair river 
country, I shall be glad to answer any 
questions. 

W. A. Miller, Detroit, Michigan. 


Already many thousands of people are 
wondering what they are going' to get 
for Christmas presents. Other thousands 
are wondering what they are going to give 
their friends. If you wish to make a pres¬ 
ent to a man or boy who is interested in 
shooting, fishing, amateur photography. 01 
nature study, give him a year’s subscription 
to Recreation. Nothing you can possibly 
buy for $i would give him so much pleas¬ 
ure as 12 issues of this magazine. Come 
early and avoid the rush. 


FISH AND FISHING. 


LETTERS FROM A FISH HOG. 

Petoskey, Mich., June 30. 

Dear John—I’ve been over on Walloon 
lake most of the time for the last 6 weeks. 
Greatest bass fishing I’ve had for a long 
lime. Not so many bass in the lake, but I 
struck the spawning season. Water’s so 
clear you can see ’em right on the beds 
and they’ll take anything you throw at ’em. 
Sometimes I got 15 or 20 in a dav, and I 
shipped several boxes down to mv friends 
along the G. R. and I. every week. Next 
year I want you to come up with me about 
the middle of May, and we’ll get every 
bass in the lake. Folks around here will 
not squeal, so you needn’t be afraid. 

Yours truly, J. Dixon. 

Boyne Falls, Mich., July 10. 

Dear John—You ask me about the trout 
fishing in the Boyne. It’s a fair stream, but 
you are. too late in the season. I slipped in 
here a week before the regular season 
opened, struck the river a few miles down, 
and fished it to within 2 or 3 miles of 
Boyne. Got the biggest haul you ever 
saw. Of course I didn’t dare take ’em into 
Boyne, so I hired an old farmer to box ’em 
for me and haul me over to Clarion, and I 
got out of the State with 'em in short or¬ 
der. I’ll give you a lip next spring and 
we’ll try it together. 

Sincerely yours, J. D. 

Allenville, Mich., July 25. 

Dear Johnny—Been having the greatest 
sport with pike and muskalonge you ever 
saw. Brevoort lake is full of pike and they 
are tame as pigs. Come right up to the 
side of the boat and take your spoon under 
your very eyes. It’s no trick at all to get a 
dozen or 2 on one trip, and big fellows, too. 
I stayed 10 days and went out every day. 
We just had to bury a lot of ’em in the 
ground to keep ’em from stinking us off 
the lake, for we couldn’t eat i-s of what 
we caught. I didn’t bother with any reel, 
for you don’t have to cast any distance to 
get ’em. I just took a big cane pole and a 
heavy line, and when one got on I yanked 
him up by the boat and knocked him in the 
head with a club. It he jerked off I flung 
out and hooked another. It’s a regular 
butcher shop. You must come uo with me 
next year and we’ll have grand fun. 

Yours as ever. T. D. 

Brevoort, Mich., Aut^usl 8. 

Dear John—I was going South after 
writing you from Allenville. but I got on 
to something that I couldn’t let slin. There’s 
9 little lake up in the woo4§ from here 


where the deer are almost as thick as black¬ 
berries, and if you stand in right with some 
of the natives you can kill as many deer as 
you please. I got a guide and went over one 
night with a jack light. We got 2 deer in 
less than 2 hours. One of ’em was a good 
sized buck and the other a doe. We got 
what meat we wanted and hid the xest. 
The guide will keep the hides’ safe for me 
and 1 gues*s I’ll get ’em out this fall with¬ 
out any danger. All I want now is a good 
haul of trout from some of the streams 
around here and I’m going home. 

Yours, etc., T. D. 

St. Ignace, Mich., August 10. 

Dear John-^I found my trout all right. 
There was no one around to bother him¬ 
self as to how I caught them. Sunday last 
I got a lumberman to go out with me and 
we netted 2 big holes. I am shipping you a 
box to-day with 2 dozen big ones in it. 
The law will not allow one to ship them 
out of the State, so I can’t send them di¬ 
rectly to Toledo. I will send them to 
Jones, at Alexis, which is over the Michi¬ 
gan border, and you can drive out and get 
them. Yours sincerely. J. Dixon. 


DISGRACE THEIR PROFESSION. 

The following item appeared in the In¬ 
land Ocean, of West Superior, Wisconsin: 

Professors E. W. Walker and C, A. Donnelly, 
of the Normal school, returned from Pratt, Wis., 
where they have been ^joying a few days’ fishing. 
They caught 410 trout during their tnp and re¬ 
port a pleasant time. 

I wrote these gentlemen for confirmation 
of the report and received the following re¬ 
ply 

Yes, it is true. Professor C. A. Donnelly 
and I caught 410 trout recently. I do not 
feel that the accomplishment is unusual, 
however, as we spent 4 days in catching 
them. Nor were they large. The largest 
measured 13 inches in length. I had no 
scales for weighing. The wonder is not 
that we caught 410, but that we did not 
catch twice that number. Expert anglers 
would have done so. 

E. W. Walker, West Superior, Wis. 

So you averaged 50 trout a day and 
boast of it! You say expert anglers would 
have caught twice the number you did. No 
man who would take even as many as you 
and your friend did is entitled to the name 
of angler. That is synonymous with gen¬ 
tleman, and you have by your conduct 
ruled yourselves out of that class. So 
does any man who slaughters fish as you 
did and ds you iay c^^pert anglers would 
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have done. Suppose loo men should fish 
the stream you speak of, in the course of a 
season, each staying 2 days and each tak¬ 
ing 50 trout a day. Such a case is 
scarcely possible, but assuming that it 
might be done, what would be left for oth¬ 
ers who might see fit to fish there in fu¬ 
ture? Can you not easily realize that the 
streams would be completely cleaned out? 
Does a farmer kill all his chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, sheep, hogs or cattle in one 
year, or does he save a few to propagate 
for future years? What would be thought 
of a man who, simply because he had a 
chance to sell or to give awa/ poultry to 
his friends, would go into his barnyard 
and kill every fowl he found there? Would 
you not consider him a fool ? Most as¬ 
suredly ; but in that case, he would be 
dealing with his own property, and would 
not be committing a crime against his 
neighbors. Men who kill all the fish in a 
stream, or who do their best to accom¬ 
plish that, are not only fools, but crimi¬ 
nals in the eyes of their neighbors, and 
should be dealt with accordingly.— Editor. 


THE MONTANA KIND. 

I hand you herewith a clipping from our 
daily paper, and hope you will make good 
use of it. The persons mentioned have been 
heard from before, and, in consequence, 
our fish and game is rapidly disappearing. 
These fellows think nothing of catching 
100 fish a day. 

L. A. S., Missoula, Mont. 

The clipping follows: 

The Goober Club, mad? up of J. A, f^rtlcy, 
Ned Dorman. H. Blumberg and George Steinbren- 
ncr returned yesterday afternoon from Rock 
creek. They went out to the creek last Thurs¬ 
day afternoon and brought back 362 trout. The 
reporter is from Missouri, but the story is abso¬ 
lutely truthful. 

I wrote the persons mentioned, and re¬ 
ceived the following replies: 

The information you received is correct, 
as far as number is concerned, but the time 
was 2 days instead of one. 

Geo. L. Steinbrenner, Missoula, Mont. 

While the number of *fish caught by our 
party was 362, the time was 2 days instead of 
one, which would make an average catch of 
45 fish a day. These were brook trout, rang¬ 
ing in size from 7 to 14 inches long. In this 
part of the State we consider this a medium 
catch, as the streams abound with these 
trout. While not a member of the L. A. S., 
I read its organ, Recreation, and approve 
the manner in which it strives to preserve 
fish and game. 

E. S. Dorman, Missoula, Mont. 
The information you received is correct. 


My friends succeeded in catching 360 and 
I caught the remaining 2. 

Harry Blumberg, Missoula, Mont. 

There seems to be one decent man in 
the crowd. Mr. Dorman says he approves 
of the manner in which the League strives 
to preserve the fish and game. So far, so 
good; but if you approve of the League's 
efforts, why not participate in them in¬ 
stead of fishing from daylight to dark in 
order to try to clean out a stream ? W*hy 
not stop when you get a decent basket of 
fish. Why not induce your companions to 
do likewise? You should all be ashamed of 
yourselves, even the man who claims to 
have caught only 2 fish. That story of his 
will bear a liberal quantity of salt.—EmrcaL 


MICHIGAN SHOULD PASS LIMIT LAW. 

P. L. Lamoria and Menzo Gates returned fron 
a day's fishing near Alexander with a bi^ Itmch 
basket full of handsome brook trout. The crowd 
applauded the catch and Paul and Menxo smiled 
as they walked home lugging the basket and a 
heavily loaded wash boiler. The boiler wa* 
filled with trout, also, and they did not take 
trouble to count them but they say their day's 
catch amounted to about 2 bushels of speckled 
jewels.—Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) News Record. 

On inquiry as to the truth of this report 
I received the following reply: 

That which you have heard in regard 
to myself and a friend catching 2 bushels 
of speckled trout is the truth. We started 
to fish at 6 in the morning and at i rjo p.m. 
we were on our way home. Paul Lemoria 
is the name of the friend who accompanied 
me on that trip. We made our catch on 
Pine river ,Chippewa county. 

M. Gates, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

You evidently used either dynamite or a 
net to catch such a large number of trout in 
7 hours. Of course if you had used hooks 
and lines you would have yanked the fish 
out as fast as possible. Such degraded 
brutes as you always do that. They care 
nothing for the sport of fishing. They 
simply fish for count and for the frying 
pan. Still I do not believe that in any 
stream in the country trout are plentiful 
enough to enable 2 razorbacks to take a 
bushel of trout in one day. It is to be 
hoped Michigan and all other States will 
soon enact laws limiting the number and 
the aggregate weight of a day’s catch of 
trout or other game fishes: and a jail pen¬ 
alty should be provided for violators. This 
is the only way to curb the brutal instincts 
of such swine as you.— Editor. 


MIGHT LIVE IN WARM WATER. 

Will you kindly advise what species of 
fish would be best adapted to water of a 
temperature of 80 degrees? We have an 
artificial lake covering 7 acres, with 5 to 
l8 feet of water, fed by natural springs; 
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but owing to exhaust water from steam 
pumps the lake water is kept at a high tem¬ 
perature in summer and seldom freezes in 
winter. J. M. Sloan, Crown, Pa. 

ANSWER. 

It is doubtful if you can find a fish of 
much value that can live in water whose 
temperature is 8o degrees continuously. 
Not only is the water in itself too warm, 
but the fish arc enervated and rendered 
liable to attack by various diseases. The 
common bullhead would perhaps do as 
well as any species you might select. It 
would reach a weight of half a pound or 
more in such a pond and is a good food 
fish. If you should not wish to try bull¬ 
heads the next best species is the bluegill 
(Lepomis pallidus). It reaches half a 
pound, is an excellent food fish, thrives 
w'ell in small ponds and might do faiily 
well in water of that temperature. Other 
species that might be tried are the rock 
bass {Amhlophlites rupestris) and the large 
mouth black bass. Any of these species 
can probably be obtained in the sluggish 
streams or ponds in your neighborhood.— 
Editor. 


CAUGHT 600 TROUT IN 3 DAYS. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. Will¬ 
iam Kitchen, Miss Amy Haines and Harley Wood 
returned last Friday from a fishing trip on Trout 
creek. The last named was appointed press agent 
because of his undoubted veracity, and from him 
were secured the following facts—also a dozen 
trout, as corroborative evidence. The party fished 
3 days and caught 600 fish, about half of which 
were also secured the following facts—a dozen 
measuring more than 6 inches.^ Many not more 
than s inches long were filled with eggs.—Sumpter 
(Ore.) Miner. 

Coquina, how do you like that slaughter 
of minnows? The above party averaged 
only 100 fish each, so if they were out a 
week or 2 the number caught was not ex¬ 
cessive. It is the size of the fish taken 
that every sportsman will protest against. 

J. B. N., Tacoma, Wash. 

I do not like it at all. In the first place, 
it is probably a newspaper fake as to the 
number of fish taken, but we may safely 
conclude that there is no exaggeration as 
to the size of the fish, for the people who 
took them would have been glad to say 
the smallest weighed a pound if they had 
been in a position to do so. I assume Ore¬ 
gon has a 6 inch trout law. If not, she 
should enact one at an early date. If there 
be such a law in effect, then these people 
should be punished as they deserve.— Edi¬ 
tor. _ 

THE LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS. 

In the several bays and ponds near this 
city there are numerous large mouth bass 
which nearly ^11 anglers persist in calling 
mud bass. They look to me like 0 .«wegos, 
and I am an;ciou5 to know if ^berc is a 
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third variety of bass of similar character¬ 
istics. 

L. B. Hawley, M. D., Rochester, Y. 

ANSWER. 

The fish to which you refer and which 
many of your anglers call mud bass is un¬ 
doubtedly the large mouth uiack bass, or 
Oswego bass. The best common name for 
this species is the large mouth black bals, 
but it is known in different parts of the 
country by many different names, as for 
instance, Oswego bass in New York State, 
mud bass in various places in the North, 
straw bass in Northern Indiana and else¬ 
where, chub and Welshman in Virginia and 
North Carolina, and trout and green trout 
throughout the South. There is only one 
other species of black bass, namely, the 
small mouth black bass. 

For full descriptions of these and all 
other game fishes of this cefuntry see 
“American Game Fishes,” edited by G. O. 
Shields.—B. W. E._ 

IT WAS A GERMAN CARP.' 

A subscriber recently sent me a clipping 
from a weekly paper of Monticello, N. Y.., 
which stated that Mr. Crossman, of Co- 
chocton, caught, in the Delaware river, a 
wall-eyed pike that weighed 17^ pounds. I 
wTOte Mr. Crossman as follows: 

I am informed you recently caught a 
wall-eyed pike which weighed 17% pounds. 
Will you kindly advise me if this is true. It 
sounds like a newspaper yarn, and I should 
like to know if the fish really weighed that 
much. 

Mr. Crossman replied: 

The fish was a German carp weighing 
17/4 pounds, taken from the Delaware. I 
have caught wall-eyed pike weighing 12 
pounds and am assured that pike from 17 
to 20 pounds in weight are in this vicinity, 
A. Crossman, Damascus, Pa. 


THE GRUNT OF A FISH HOG. 

Michael Karpen, of Chicago, a member 
of the firm of S. Karpen & Bro., manu¬ 
facturers of furniture, went fishing. On 
his return he had himself photographed 
with his catch and sent the picture to a 
trade journal. Unless there was something 
the matter with the camera, Mike is not 
exactly pretty; in fact, he looks the fish hog 
he proclaims himself to be. Lest there 
should be any doubt as to his status, he 
sent with the photo a lovely poem of which 
the following is a sample: 

“Mike Karpen once a-fishing went, 

To catch fish his mind was bent. 

A great fisher before the Lord is Mike: 

He catches whales, carps and pike. 

Here you see him, to the right he stands 
With a big stringy of fish just puHcd on 
land’* 
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NIBBLES. 

While walking along the shore of Calu¬ 
met lake one day I saw 2 well dressed men 
come in off the lake from fishing in a boat. 
As they neared the landing some friends 
called to them, “What luck did you have 
to-day?” The fishermen answered, “Fine! 
Could not be better! We caught about 150 
suhfish." 1 saw the fish lying in the boat. 
The 2 men got out, locked the boat and 
started away, leaving the fish lying in the 
boat, in the hot sun, to dry and spoil. An¬ 
other man said to the fishermen, “Are you 
not going to take the fish along?” “No,” 
they said, “we just wanted the fun of catch¬ 
ing them.” I do not know the names of 
those fishermen, but they ought to be locked 
up about 2 years apiece, to learn what true 
sport is. 

Herman C. Beahls, Roseland, Ill.. 


What is the best food for shiners when 
they are kept in confinement for winter 
fishing? Will they live in close confinement? 

Frank P. Matteson, Davisvillc, R. I. 

ANSWER. 

Shiners kept in confinement for winter 
fishing are not apt to eat or to reauire 
much food, especiallv if kept in cold water. 
When earth worms can be obtained thev 
form the best food for minnows. Bread 
crumbs and hominy, soft and chooped suffi¬ 
ciently fine, are excellent and will be taken 
readily by most minnows when at all hun¬ 
gry. Small bits of meat are also excellent. 

in feeding fish in a live-bo-x care must be 
taken not to put in at any one lime more 
food than the fish are able to clean up; else 
the box becomes foul and unheallhful.— 
Editor. 


Byron and Foster Burch and Arthur Schoppe 
caught over 500 trout one day this week. 

When my attention was called to above 
clipping from a New Hampshire paper I 
wrote to the men named, asking if the re¬ 
port was true. The following answer was 
made: 

The report that 2 friends and I caught 
over 500 trout in one dav is true. We 
began fishing at 8 a. m. and quit at 3. We 
had the nicest mess of fish that has been 
caught here this year. 

Byron R. Burch, Canaan, Vt. 

I take it for granted your bristles show 
clear through your clothes.— Editor. 


A subscriber in Orion. Mich., sends me 
a cliooing from a Detroit newspaper con¬ 
taining a string of fish stories. The writer 
of the letter .says, “The fellow’s story 

would have been all right if he had left out 


the picture that shows him to be a genuine 
fish hog.” 

The picture referred to shows this bris- 
tleback standing up behind a string of 
some 50 odd trout, and if ever a man 
showed villainy in his face, the one in :his 
picture does. If Michigan lawmakers do 
not soon pass a law to restrain such butch¬ 
ers as this one, there will be no fish left in 
their streams.— Editor. 


Large trout are sometimes taken (m 
small flies. Last summer I w’as fishing in 
the upper waters of the Beaverkill at twi¬ 
light with 2 friends, when I took a 5 pound 
brown trout, measuring 23^4 inches, on a 
royal coachman, No. 10 hook. It took me 
25 minutes to bring him to net. I used a 
ounce split bamboo rod and a fine lead¬ 
er, tied with single and water knots- I am 
told this is the largest trout ever taken 
with a fly on the Beaverkill. 

Willard Spenser, DeBruce. N. V. 


This State has planted a.^ great number 
of German carp in many of our inland 
waters. These fish destroy the wild celco' 
and rice on which game birds thrive; the 
result is that duck shooting is here a thing 
of the past. Prevent, if you can, other 
States from making such a mistake and 
planting a pest which can never be ex¬ 
terminated. 

G. E. Schulz, Milwaukee, Wis. 


You will see in the lower left comer of 
the picture on page 442 the line “A Day’s 
Sport on the Yukon.” The photographer 
should have said a day’s slaughter and he 
should have branded the letters G. H. on 
each man’s mug before making the prints. 
The Alaska game bill was not passed soon 
enough. These brutes should have been 
locked up in a military prison 30 days as a 
proper retribution for their dastardly work. 


Are you beginning to think what you can 
give your friends for Christmas presents? 
What could be more desirable than a yearly 
subscription to Recreation? It is one of 
the most practicable and useful presents 
you could possibly give a man or boy who 
is interested in nature study, fishing, hunt¬ 
ing, or amateur photography. 

All boys instinctively love the wo-'ds. 
Recreation teaches them to love and to 
study the birds and the animals to he 
found there If you would have your son. 
your brother, your husband, or your swrot- 
heart interested in nature. Met him rc ^M 
Recreation. It costs only $i a year and 
wQuld make him happy twelve times a year. 




GUNS and ammunition. 

Anybody can shoot all day, but a gentleman will quit when he gets enough. 


SERMON ON THE MERLIN. 

C. B. MAXWELL. 

V'crily I say unto ye, Jews and Gentiles, 
there was a rich man named Bellard that 
said to himself, “1 will make a gun, yea, 
verily, I will make many guns. 1 will 
make good guns, so that the shepherd may 
have means to protect his flocks, the pion¬ 
eer may have means to secure his living, to 
protect the widows, the orphans, from the 
savages and the wild beasts. I will make 
g^ns to shoot once, and set an example in 
moderation that it is not manly to slaughter 
for the sake of seeing blood run. Yea. 
verily, I will make my name great among 
men of many nations.” 

Then, after much prayer and fasting, he 
was rewarded with great success, and his 
name was blessed, and bis fame was spread 
over the land, and his guns, for their many 
good qualities, were much sought after 
from far and near. 

But in his own good time the Lord took 
Bellard to dwell with His elect, and said, 
“Weil done, thou good and faithful serv¬ 
ant.” 

' Th»;n again it came to pass that an un¬ 
godly man, named I.Ierli i, coveted the hon¬ 
or and the riches of the good servant Bel¬ 
lard. and said unto himself, ‘‘Behold, I will 
build up a great name for myself. I will 
be honored of men. I wdll improve on the 
handiwork of the misguided Bellard.” And 
it came to pass that this ungodly man did 
go to the 'widow and the orphans and did 
trade them out of their inheritance. Then 
went he to the synagogue and stood up to 
be admired of men and posed as a wise 
man, and did pray both long and loud, with 
much self-praise. He meditated both long 
and thoughtfully and said, ‘‘I will make a 
gun that will shoot many times, that the 
veriest game hog may exterminate all the 
creatures that creep and walk on the earth; 
and I will make my domain a howling wil- 
' derness. I will have the advantage of my 
predecessor’s reputation and with m^ vast 
knowledge will make a gun that will ex¬ 
terminate whole armies at one discharge; 
yea. verily.” 

Then it came to pass that the ungodly 
Merlin sang the praise of his guns from 
thf street corners, from the house tops, 
from the hill tops, with much loudness of 
mouth, and many were deceived and fol¬ 
lowed the false prophet. 

Then it came to pass that the wise men 
of the nation said. “Wherefore this man 
maketh much noise and deceiveth many, let 
US investigate.” And the wise men and 


the priests weighed Merlin in the balance 
and his goods, and his men servants, and 
his maid servants, and his ox. and his ass. 
and found them wanting; yea, muchly. 

And it came to pass that the nation, be¬ 
cause of his loud mouth and much brag¬ 
ging, did condemn the ungodly Merlin. 

Then in his wrath he said, “The nation 
be dod dund. I will not repent nor im¬ 
prove my evil ways. Verily, I will force 
them to bow down and worship me.” 

Then it came to pass he was loudlv 
curr d by men of all nations as a false 
prophet, and his guns came to be a sign of 
damnation to the owner thereof. And many 
men lost their religion by trusting to the 
handiwork of the false prophet. And again 
I say unto ye, many men lost their souls 
by blaspheming, because in their ignorance 
they had purchased of his goods. And 
when a wise priest and a leader of men 
named Co'quinut, did pray with Merlin and 
try to show him the evil of his way. and 
with tears in his eyes did beseech the said 
Merlin to follow the noble examnle of his 
predecessor, the ungodly Merlin did blas¬ 
pheme, and because of his hardness of heart 
say, “Get thee behind me, thou ex-game 
hog, and get a mighty move on. or I will 
smite thee off the face of the earth, and all 
thy tribe of sportsmen, with my iaw bone, 
as Samson did with the jaw bone of another 
ass.” 

Then the sportsmen of the nation rose up 
as one man and said, “Down with the 
hypocrite!” 

And it came to pass that in the last days 
the Lord, who loves justice, did consign the 
ungodly Merlin to the bottomless pit. And 
there was much rejoicing throughout the 
land threat. Amen.. 


HIS FAVORITE LOADS. 

Nothing but a sheet of paper or some 
similar target will tell the true story of a 
charge of shot. A few lucky shots at game 
prove nothing. Of course, your target 
must be backed with something to test 
penetration. For that purpose I have never 
found anything better than soft, clear pine. 

In judging smokeless powders, strength, 
quickness, cleanliness, noise, recoil, smoke¬ 
lessness and pattern are to be considered. 
Bursting strain is not considered, for when 
properly loaded none of the high grade 
powders are dangerous. E. C. makes toe 
much smoke, too much noise, has too much 
recoil, is rather slow, and load for load 
gives less penetration than most other 

bulk powders. While liable to bunch 
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small shot, it is as good as any at 
long range with coarse shot. The same 
faults exist in Schulte, except in pattern. 
Schultze has also a disagreeable smell. Du¬ 
pont is all right, except a little too much 
smoke and § good deal too much noise. 
There are 2 points in which L. & R. needs 
to be greatly improved; unbumed grains 
are left in the barrel and it makes alto¬ 
gether too much noise. Blue Ribbon I dis¬ 
card as worthless. It has no force. I shot 
a red squirrel at about 4 rods distance with 
No. 6 shot. It killed him dead as a door¬ 
nail. I filled him with* shot and knocked 
him 4 feet away from the log on which ,he 
was running, but not a shot went through; 
they lodged against the skin on the other 
side. I call that a decided lack of pene¬ 
tration. I have found that Blue Ribbon 
powder will cause pitting in gun barrels 
unle s extreme care is taken in cleaning 
the weapon. 

Troisdorf has the least smoke of any 
powder I ever used, except Walsrode. It 
makes little noise and is as quick as the 
quickest, with but light recoil. It will put 
as many shot in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards 
as will E. C, and with much better dis¬ 
tribution. However, it is a soft powder 
and requires careful loading. If loaded 
in the following manner it will give 
as good results ip pattern and pene¬ 
tration as can be obtained from any pow¬ 
der: Winchester’s Leader shell, 2^ inch; 
2^ or 3 drams powder, never more for 
a 12 gauge gun. On the powder put a 
trap wad with just 35 pounds pressure, 
then a % and % inch black edge wad. 
Use not more than 1% ounce shot, and if 
as coarse as 6’s, i ounce is better. Cover 
with a thin top wad, and crimp well. A 
load that will kill a woodcock anywhere 
inside of a 3 foot circle at 16 var'^s is 
2]/^ drachms Troisdorf trap; 2 J 4 '-inch black 
edge wads. Take B thickness card wads 
and punch the center out with a 32 calibre 
wad cutter; make a dipper that will hold 
ounce of shot. No. g or 10. Put in a 
dipperful of shot, then a punched wad. Do 
this 3 times until you have 1V2 ounces of 
shot in your shell, cover with a top wad, 
and crimp. Using a cylinder bore you will 
get your bird at 25 yards if you aim within 
2 feet of it. 

To load buckshot: Take small size 
buckshot, 2^ drams powder, i trap wad, 
inch white felt and i A thickness 
card wad. Put in about 2 deep of No. 10 
shot, then buckshot, placing them in the 
center. Cover with fine shot and repeat 
until y«u have 9 or 12 buckshot in your 
load, cover tht last 3 wads and crimp. 
Fired fram a medium choka gun at 35 
yards, this charge will put all the buckshot 
inside an 18 inch circlt. 

W. E. Stoddart, Montpelier, Vf, 


CONDEMNS THE REPEATING SHOT GUK 
Jamesvillc, Ma 

Editor Recreation: 

I have.noticed many articles in Recrea¬ 
tion in regard to the pump g;im. Some 
writers denounce it as a game hog’s weap¬ 
on without going into details. Then some¬ 
one will deny the charge and defend the 
weapon by such arguments as: “It is the 
strongest shooting gun in the market I 
keep my Parker to look at; my pomp gun 
to shoot. For a target smasher and game 
getter it discounts the double barrel.’’ 

I can not understand how any true 
sportsman and advocate of game protection 
can use or defend this monstrosity among 
guns. If some one should invent a gun 
that would throw a continual stream of 
shot at a flock of birds until they were out 
of sight there would be instant protest 
from game protectors, and probably laws 
would be enacted prohibiting the use of 
such a weapon. Yet who can denv that 
the pump is a near approach to such an 
engine of destruction; and is it not safe 
to assume that a great majority of the 
present users of pump guns would gladly 
adopt a still more murderous arm? Many 
users of this weapon give us as an excuse 
that they are the only first class gun ob¬ 
tainable at anything like the price. That 
is not the case; there are many first class 
hammer guns to bt had at prices ranging 
from $16 to $25; among them are the 
Ithaca, Syracuse and Forehand. For dur¬ 
ability and shooting qualities the guns 
named are the equal to any made at any 
price, hammer or hammerless. 

Some advance the theory that the pump 
is a humane weapon, enabling its user to 
quickly put wounded birds out of misery. 
Nine out of 10 users of the repeating 
shot gun will pump lead at a flock of birds 
until they are out of sight or until the gun 
is empty. The first 2 or 3 shots kill most 
of the birds hit. The last 3 make more 
cripples than could ever be made with a 
double barrel. The man with the double 
barrel gets in 2 shots in quick succession 
at short range, thus dropping the highest 
possible per cent of hit birds and before 
he can reload the remainder are out of 
range. In chicken shooting, when a covey 
is found, only the first 2 birds that 
take wing are killed; while if a pump gun 
was used there would be no chance for the 
remaining birds to escape while the hunter 
was breaking his gun and reloading. No, 
the hog behind the pump stands with finger 
on trigger and 5 charges still at his com¬ 
mand and it is a cold day if any birds es¬ 
cape. 

George Harne of Syracuse, New York, 
was granted a patent on January 14th for 
Rn automatic shot gun. This gun is prac** 
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tically the same as the pmnp gun except 
that the forward and back movement is 
automatic, the recoil being the motive 
power. Another man has invented a similar 
contrivance. The hope is already being ex¬ 
pressed among the better class of sports¬ 
men that these guns will not be allowed to 
come into general use. There should be a 
law prohibiting the use of both. Failing 
in that, it is still the duty of every true 
sportsmen and game protector to raise his 
voice against the use of such murderous 
weapons. Double Barrel. 

This is as severe a criticism as I have 
ever printed of any gun or cartridge. Now 
you watch the Winchester Company and 
see if it withdraws its ad from Recreation, 
or brings a libel suit against me, a la Tom¬ 
my Peters and Paddy Marlin.— Editor. 

A NEW THEORY. 

I was much interested in the article 
from Edmonton, written by H. B. Spratt, 
but was sorry you did not roast him as he 
deserves. 

I use a i6 bore shot gun and have a 
.303 British rifle. I like the 16 bore the 
better, as the shot flies faster and does 
more effective killing. I shot a mallard 
duck at 95 measured paces and hit 2 more 
in the same flock. I do not like to see 
men pick their shots. I never shoot at 
birds less than 60 yards off, as I want to 
give them a chance to get away. Of 
course I often hit and lose them, but that 
is the only true way not to be a pot shot or 
a game hog. 

Last fall I shot a buck and doe, in the 
Beaver hills, with one shot. They were 
standing side by side and the bullet from 
niy ..303 went through both, breaking their 
shoulder blades. On the same day I killed 
2 more deer with 2 shots. I quit then, as 
1 am no hog. 

W. E. Heist, Alta, Can. 

ANSWSS. 

It would seem that a man would have to 
push pretty hard on his gun to kill a mal¬ 
lard at 95 steps, unless they were mighty 
short steps. You say you measured the 
paces, but you do not say how long each 
pace was. It might have been only a foot. 
In that, case, it would not have been a 
notable shot; but if you stepped 32 or 34 
inches each time, that would make your 
story rwlly remarkable. Of course acci¬ 
dents will happen, if you keep on shooting, 
but if you have a gun that will kill regu¬ 
larly at 80 yards, there are thousands of 
men who would like to buy it. 

I have never before heard a real sports¬ 
man advocate the wounding of birds and 
letting them get away. I had always sup¬ 
posed the most sportsmanlike way was to 
Kill th9 birds as suddenly as possible, and 
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to recover as large a percentage of those 
nit as possible. This theory of yours, that 
the test of sportsmanship is in hitting birds 
and letting them get away, instead of killing 
them, is new.— Editor. 


ASK THE MAKER. 

I have a Winchester 22, model *90. Have 
used both U. M. C. and Winchester shells, 
but like the Winchester best. I find them 
more accurate in my gun. While using U. 
M. C. cartridges I had one stick in the 
carrier. I then took 2 Winchester shells of 
same caliber and putting the U. M. C. be¬ 
tween them I placed a rule on top and 
found the U. M. * Q. a full 1-32 inch the 
shortest. Should like to know if others 
have found the same difference. The Win¬ 
chester shell boxes are labeled grains 
powder and 45 grains lead, while the U. 
M. C.’s read 7 grains powder and 45 lead. 
Why should they be different? Where can 
I procure bird lime? Have been told that 
it would be just the thing for catching 
English sparrows. 

G. D. Burns, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ANSWER. 

I have never heard of a similar difficulty 
with the U. M. C. 22 rifle cartridge. It is 
possible the shells used in your arm may 
have had the bullets pressed deeper than 
is the case with the Winchester’s. This 
would make the cartridge a trifle shorter 
and might cause the trouble. Write the 
U. M. C. Co. direct in regard to this mat¬ 
ter, sending them some of the defective 
ammunition. They would, no doubt, be 
glad to get the information and replace the 
defective shells free of charge. 

Bird lime for catching English sparrows 
may be bought from any dealer in taxi¬ 
dermists’ goods who advertises in Recrea¬ 
tion.—Editor. 


WHICH IS BEST? 

There seems no end of conflicting views 
regarding the all around rifle. I have 
heard that Mr. Shields has done a good 
bit with the rifle. I suggest that he give 
us his view of an all around weapon. I 
hunted for years with a rifle and got more 
game than I could now with a shot ^n. 
Should I design a gun it would be of 38 
caliber, chambered for a 350 grain solid 
ball, or a 330 grain hollow point and 
70 grains of black powder, or its equiva¬ 
lent in nitro. It would have also a secohd 
cartridge, a 100-yard load, with as light 
a ball as I could get, not much heavier 
than a buck shot, for small game. 

Why is it the U. S. Army always has a 
weapon not quite so good as those in 
general use? The old Springfields are not 
up to the Remington single shot, nor does 
the Krag equal the Lee. Is it true that 
the getion of the Mauser is better than 
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cither? It is so claimed. Is there any 
clothing really waterproof? I've used oil¬ 
skin, rubber and mackintosh; all leaked 
on the shoulder. 

Jno. A. Elliott, M. D., Northumberland, Pa. 

I prefer to leave these questions in the 
hands of my readers, many of whom are 
thoroughly competent to handle them. 

—Editor. 


SMALL SHOT. 

For II years I have been traveling 
through this part of Massachusetts with a 
shooting gallery. A few years ago the 
Recreation readers among my patrons be¬ 
gan asking why I did not use Peters shells, 
saying they had seen them advertised in 
their favorite magazine. At that time 
Peters ammunition could not be bought 
anywhere in Worcester county. To oblige 
my friends I procured a supply from head¬ 
quarters, and later we induced a large con¬ 
cern in Pittsfield and another at North 
Adams to handle Peters goods. At Great 
Barrington one fall my partner and Thad 
3 galleries, side by side, and used 20,000 
Peters shells. 

That Peters goods ever found sale in 
Worcester county is due wholly to the 
efforts of Recreation readers. That they 
are in much less demand at present goes 
without saying. I am still in the business, 
and I give my patrons what they a.sk for. 
At present they are worrying along with 
U. M. C.’s and Winchesters, but the bulls- 
eye bell rings about as often as ever. 

Chas. Hamel, North Adams, Mass. 


I have just been testing the new lubri¬ 
cated metal patched bullets, made by the 
National Projectile Works, of this city, 
and am confident there is no other projec¬ 
tile on the market that compares favorably 
with them for accurate shooting. In my first 
testing of the new wire-wound bullet f shot 
5 out of 8 shots into a iJ/2 inch circle at 50 
yards, hunting sights, muzzle rest, using 
25 grains Laflin & Rand’s 30 caliber smoke¬ 
less powder, 30-30-160 Winchester lubri¬ 
cated metal patched bullet, and my little 
30-30 Winchester rifle. I firmly believe this 
new bullet is an important improvement 
over the dry mantled bullet now so com¬ 
monly in use. The new bullet has been 
patented, a company organized for its man¬ 
ufacture in this city, and machines are now 
being completed for making these bullets 
in large quantities and at reasonable prices. 
I am pleased to recommend this bullet to 
all who have high velocity rifles and do 
not wish to have them ruined by the use of 
(iry metal patched bullets. 

peo. H. Newell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Among pqmp guns I have used the Win¬ 


chester, the Spencer and the Burgess.. All 
are good, but with none of them can 1 
shoot so well as with a double InrreL I 
have found the 12 bore Pieper, $75 
grade, an admirable gun. So is the $40 
grade Remington, with the additional ad¬ 
vantage of unusually long range. For duck 
shooting the Lefever 10 bore, with 32 inch 
barrels, has given me great satisfaction. 
Am now using a 12 gauge Smith which I 
had made to order with 2 sets of barrels; 
one z8, the other 32 inch. The short bar¬ 
rels, of which one is cylinder and the other 
modified choke, I use for wing shooting. 
The long pair are choked to the limit The 
combination makes as good an all around 
gun as one could wish. My conclusion is 
that a strong, light, well balanced gun that 
fits the user will give satisfaction no mat¬ 
ter what name is stamped on it A score 
of American makers are building just that 
sort of gun, and one is as good as another. 

M. A. Curl, Roschill, O. 

I must add a few lines to what C. L 
Adam says of the 44-40, as I have been a 
user of that gun 6 years and consider it an 
excellent weapon. I am not a crack shot 
but have done satisfactory shooting with it 

I get better results with Dupont No. 2 
smokeless powder than with any other. 
It is certainly the cleanest powder I ever 
used, and as nearly smokeless as is possible 
to make. I use the same powder in a 38 
caliber revolver and greatly prefer it to 
black. ^ With the latter the barrel fouls 
rapidly; but with No. 2 I can fire an un¬ 
limited number of shots, all equally accu¬ 
rate. The old black powder guns used with 
a suitable smokeless powder are as good 
as the modem small bores. 

I would say to A. W. Webly that the 
32 hand ejector revolver would be too 
light for 100 yard shooting. He wi 1 find a 
special heavy weight 38 a better weapon at 
that range. Sportsman, Harney, Md 


In February Recreation A. D. R. asks 
which is best for duck shooting, a 10 or a 
12 bore, and whether a 30 or a 32 inch bar¬ 
rel is preferable. The popular gun in the 
Northwest for ducks and geese is still the 
10 gauge, 32 inch, 10 to 12 pounder. 
I am doing plenty of execution with an 8^ 
pound, 12 gauge, 32 inch gun which I had 
built to order by the Ithaca Gun Co. It is 
the $60 grade, with their double thick nitro 
breech, chambered for 3 inch shell and 
bored especially for No. 4 shot. I use 3^ 
drams Du Pont smokeless, ounces No. 
4 shot, and my friends are often surprised 
at the long kills I make^ A 30 inch barrel 
gives as much penetration with nitro pow¬ 
der as a longer one. but the pattern of the 
32 inch barrel is about 10 per cent better 
$19 a rple, P, S, Ut Sioux City, U. 
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When a bird or a wild animal is killed, that is the end of it. It photographed, it may still live and its educational 

and scientific value is multiplied indefinitely. 


THE MUCH NAMED WHITETAIL DEER, 
w. T. HORNADAV, In the Zoological Society Bulletin. 

The general zoologist, interested more in 
animals than in their names, who attempts 
to stand midway between the small body 
of technical zoologists and the masses of 
the unscientific public, is certain to be torn 
by conflicting emotions. Compared with 
him, Prometheus was a comfortable and 
even happy man. He must cheerfully con¬ 
front the masses with the assurance that 
scientific zoology is the foundation of all 
infallibility, even while the vultures of 
Nomenclature are gnawing at his vitals. 
Whether he will or no, he must change the 
scientific names on beasts and birds as 
often as the inexorable scientific leaflet de¬ 
mands, and without making a wry face 
carry them out to 3 decimal places. 

There are times, however, when the gen¬ 
eral zoologist is filled by a wild desire to 
go baersark, and say things. In his calmer 
moments, he firmly resolves to cut loose 
from all scientific names, and make an open 
campaign with common sense as the only 
issue.. He writes a scorching lecture en¬ 
titled “Popular versus Unpopular Nomen¬ 
clature;” which so relieves his mind that 
he calms down sufficiently to go out and 
make a fresh lot of changes on his labels. 

To-day, the name makers are in strife as 
to who wields the heaviest pick and shovel, 
and who can dig the deepest after fossil 
names for living animals. It matters not 
for how many decades, or centuries, the 
name of a popular wild animal has been 
in the public prints, nor how many million 
people are acquainted with it. If vour 
hunter of fossil names discovers a particu¬ 
larly obscure deposit of antediluvian 
science, straightway he hies him to the un¬ 
worked cemetery, and digs and explores, 
regardless of the risk of being caught by 
many kinds of ancient germs. 

Possibly he finds that some prehistoric 
nobody, whose scientific work died a-born- 
ing, bestowed on some wild animal a Latin 
name, or at least insinuated one, m minutes 
prior to the bestowal of the name bv which 
the millions of to-day know it. The newly 
found name is tenderly taken up, scraped, 
disinfected, and patched until it will hold 
together. It is then brought into the light 
of day, and laid as an offering at the feet 
of the fetish called Priority. This means 
that the familiar name, the one in universal 
use, must fall down, and give place to the 
newly found fossil. 

But there is one source of grim satisfac¬ 


tion. Each fossil name is certain to be 
knocked out by other fossil names. 

As an illustration, take the Virginia, or 
whitetail deer, a modest and unassuming 
animal, and very set in its ways. To the 
unassisted lay mind there is no more ex¬ 
cuse for changing its name every year than 
there would be in renaming Washington 
at every session of Congress; but what do 
we hear. 

In 1785, right or wrong, Boddaert named 
it Cervus virginianus. 

In 1827 and 1835 and 1841, 3 other authors 
mistakenly gave it 3 other names, with¬ 
out effect. 

From 1785 to 1884 the following authors 
wrote of this animal as Cervus virgin- 
ianus: 

1788, Gmelin. 1831, Godman. 

1789, Zimmerman. 1836, Schreber. 

1792, Kerr. 1842, Dekay. 

1801, Shaw. 1844, Wagner. 

1822, Demarest. 1851, Audubon. 

1823, Say. Bachman. 

1825, Harlan. 1857, Baird. 

1830, Doughty. 1877, Caton. 

During the century covered as above, 

several foreign authors wrote of this ani¬ 
mal under other names than that recog¬ 
nized by the foregoing array of highly 
respectable authorities. 

With a century of general use in Amer¬ 
ica, the name Cervus virginianus had be¬ 
come not only widely known, but one 
might suppose it to be well fixed, also. 
Now mark its fall, and the result. 

In 1884, by common consent, the leading 
American mammalogists adopted a name 
bestowed on this animal, in 1842, Cariacus 
virginianus; in 1895, Allen called it Dor- 
celaphus virginianus; in 1897, Rhoades 
changed it to Dorcelaphus americanus: 
in 1898, in a book printed on very good 
paper, Lydekker (of England) seriously 
adopts for this animal Masama americana: 
in 1899, Miller dug up Odocoileus ameri¬ 
canus; in 1902, Allen proposes to call it 
Dama virginiana. 

What next? In the language of the 
graduating essay, w’hither are we drifting? 

To the general zoologist, all this naming, 
and re-naming, and tre-naming, of which 
the above is merely a sample case, would 
be amusing, if it w^ere not so serious! 
It docs not phase the general public, for 
through all this erratic bestowal and use 
of unpopular names, the good old popular 
name, whitetail deer, shines like a 
beacon, permanently fixed. The bother 
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comes when a zoologist is required to 
write a scientific as well as popular label 
and use the latest and the absolutely satis- 
factory-to-all scientific name. 

It looks as if the worship of the Priority 
fetish has gone far enough. The situation 
is becoming ridiculous. There are about 
20 good men in the mammalogy line who 
should stop resurrecting fossil names, get 
together on a common sense, practical 
basis, cremate Priority in a fiery furnace, 
and giye us for our most important animals 
some names that will go thundering down 
the ages. 

AGAIN THE HAWK QUESTION. 

In spite of the costly experience of the 
State of Pennsylyania, the elaborate inyes- 
tigations and publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the 
repeated summarizing of the facts in Re¬ 
creation, the ghost of the all-destroying 
hawk still stalks abroad. In witness where¬ 
of I submit the following letters: 

I notice an article in June Recreation 
by n. V. Shelley, who claims the crow, 
hawk and owl are good friends of the 
farmer and wants to haye them protected 
by law. Eyidently this man has neyer 
seen a farm. If he had he would haye seen 
scarecrows in the fields, put there to keep 
the rascal crows from pulling up all the 
corn. Hawks are eyen more destructiye. 
When they pick up a chicken or young 
turkey and fly away with it, the farmer 
does not appreciate their friendship. 

Geo. J. Lee, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

The readers of Recreation who live in 
Western Minnesota should show that its 
teaching is not in vain by declaring war 
on the numerous hawks that infest our 
prairies. If we all did our duty, we could 
materially reduce the number of these 
enemies of our game birds. 

I killed 6 chicken hawks here in one 
day. Two I caught in the act of raiding 
covies of chickens. 

O. S. Lowell, Glenwood, Minn. 

Once more I refer all readers of Recre¬ 
ation to Bulletin No. 3, Division of Or¬ 
nithology and Mammalogy, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, published by the Uov- 
emment in 1893, and entitled “The Hawks 
and Owls of the United States in Their Re¬ 
lation to Agriculture,” by Dr. A. K Fisher. 
This valuable volume sets forth the long 
series of investigations of the food habits 
of the hawks and owls of the United States, 
with full details. Thousands of stomachs 
of our hawks and owls, in some cases sev¬ 
eral hundred specimens of a single species, 
were examined rnost carefully, and their 
contents inventoried. Of the red tailed 
hawk, 562 stomachs were examined, and 
the results are published in full. There is 


no question about eitiier the thoroughne^ 
of the investigations, or the accuracy oi 
the result 

They establish the fact that of all the 
hawks and owls in North America, only 2 
species do suffleient damage, beyond the 
good they accomplish, to justify their de¬ 
struction. These are the sharp-shinned 
hawk and Cooper’s hawk, and wherever 
they are found, it is right to kill them. The 
other hawks and owls feed chiefly on wild 
mice and rats, grasshoppers, beetles and 
shrews, and the actual service which they 
render the farmer far more than compen¬ 
sates him for the occasional domestic fowls 
which they destroy. 

For the third time, I refer to the experi¬ 
ence of the State of Pennsylvania, which, 
in the belief that all hawks and owls were 
injurious to the interests of farmers, pro¬ 
vided for the payment of bounties for tneir 
destruction. An immense number of hawks 
and owls were kiUed, and imm mediately 
the farms were overrun by a horde of de¬ 
structive rats, mice and insects, which in¬ 
creased with astonishing rapidity, because 
the birds which had he!d them in check had 
been destroyed. After an immense amount 
of damage had been inflicted to the agricul¬ 
tural interests of the State, what is Imown 
as the “Fool Hawk Law” was hurriedly 
repealed, and now the Pennsylvania farm¬ 
ers know their feathered friends when they 
see them. 

The trouble with Mr. Lee is that he is 
not taking pains to inform himself regard¬ 
ing the food habits of the hawks which he 
would destroy. He does not give them 
credit for the thousands of destructive mice 
and rats that they kill on his farm each 
year. Thanks to the investigations that 
have been so ably conducted by the De^ 
partment of Agriculture, there is no room 
for argument on the hawk question. Ex¬ 
cepting the 2 species named above, the 
hawks and owls are among the farmers* 
best friends, and should be carefully pro¬ 
tected. W. T. Hornaday. 


CAN CROWS SMELL GUNPOWDER? 

The old time notion that crows smell 
powder is erroneous. I have made war on 
crows for nearly 30 years, and have shot as 
many as 300 in a single winter. The way I get 
them is by building a blind, and hanging 
near it one or 2 dead crows on a pole that 
will reach above the surrounding brush. 
In 21/2 hours I have shot 36 crows from 
one blind. Surely some of them had a 
chance to smell powder, as I fired 48 times 
to kill the 36. I have known them to 
alight within 10 feet of where I was 
hidden. 

They are always on the alert, and it is 
the acuteness of their sight and hearing 
that makes it so difficult to approach thenL 
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They arc particularly suspicious of any 
stealthy movement. It is often easy to 
get within shot range of crows by acting 
as if you did not see them and were bound 
on some other business. With all their 
cunning, I do not believe they can tell 
a gun from a pitchfork, nor gunpowder 
from sawdust. 

Gilbert King, Howard, R. I. 


In a recent issue of Recreation a cor¬ 
respondents asks if the crow can smell gun¬ 
powder. I answer in the negative. It 
is not the smell that crows fear; it is 
the sight of the gun itself. If you are 
not carrying a gun you can often walk 
in under the tree on which crows are 
sitting, Then take a gun and see how 
near yop can get to them. They will re¬ 
treat long before you are within gun 
range. To further test this matter, take 
a piece of wood, a limb or pole, about 4 
feet long, throw it over your shoulder and 
see how soon the crows will spot you. 
The crow’s fear of a gun has become in¬ 
stinct. Young birds taken froni the nest 
often become furious at the sight of a 
stick in one’s hand, while they show no 
fear of the person himself. 

A. W. Blain, Jr.. Detroit, Mich. 

I see in August Recreation that R. 
Armstrong is undecided as to whether or 
not crows can smell gunpowder. No, 
brother, they can not. What they smell 
is the strong nitro primer. Crows are as 
deaf as posts and blind of both eyes, bpt 
they have miraculous noses. I have fre¬ 
quently observed them take alarm at 200 
yards when approached with a gun down 
wind. Use black powder primers and you 
will have less trouble. If that is not pos¬ 
sible, smear your gun with asafoetida and 
stalk them up wind under cover of the 
night. The latter Way is the better. 

W. S. Crolly, Hoosic Falls. N. Y. 

I doubt whether crows can smell ^powder 
to the extent of being able in that way 
to detect the approach of a hunter. The 
rascals w'ere a pest here last year, and a 
friend and I hunted them 3 days, killing 
about 25. We p'ot 9 in one day by follow¬ 
ing a large flock and calling them repeat¬ 
edly. 

I saw a white squirrel near here last 
fall, and got within 6 feet of it. It was 
perfectly white save for a small black soot 
on top of its head and a few black hairs 
at the tip of the tail. Later I saw an¬ 
other. Both resembled, in size and ac¬ 
tions, the common chipmunk. 

F. C. Muzzy, Bristol. N. H. 


THE SQUIRRELS AND THE CORN. 
Avoca. Iowa, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
probably contains more squirrels than any 


other town in the country. Just East of it 
is a large grove abounding in these beauti¬ 
ful creatures, the owner not allowing them 
to be killed. Oui streets are lined with 
trees, and the residence portion of the town 
is fairly alive w'ith squirrels. They are 
never molested and are exceedingly tame, 
often taking food from one’s hand. I have 
frequently seen them carry off ears of corn. 
Only a few days ago one carried off. in 
less than half an hour, a crockful of wal¬ 
nuts from my kitchen. Last summer I 
noticed the ground under a cottonwood 
tree near my house was covered with 
freshly fallen leaves. This proved to be 
the work of squirrels. On the stem of each' 
cut leaf was a swelling caused by a deposit 
of eggs of some insect. The squirrels had 
eaten the eggs from each leaf before drop¬ 
ping it. Dr. C. W. Hardman, Avoca, la. 

In the fall of 1897, I was hunting near 
Carthage, N. Y. While in a piece of 
mapleWoods near a field of corn, I saw 
something moving about 30 feet from the 
ground in one of the trees. On close obser¬ 
vation I saw it was an ear of corn and that 
some animal was trying to pull it into a 
hole. After waiting a few minutes I fired 

direct at the ear of corn. It fell to the 

ground, and out of the hole popped a grey 
squirrel, which ran to .the top of the tree. 
I do not know why he should have tried to 
carry a whole ear of corn into the hole, as 
he was so near the field he could have 

taken a kernel at a time and soon have 

had a supply sufficient for his need. 

H. Sylvester, Lima, N. Y. 

F. E. Williams, of Spring Valley, Minn., 
tells in Recreation about grey squirrels 
carrying corn from farmers’ cribs and hid¬ 
ing it until they have a bushel or more 
stored away. I have made a close study 
of the habits of squirrels, both wild and 
tame, and never until last spring saw one 
carry an ear of corn. In March I observed 
a grey squirrel come out of a grove and 
cross an open field to a corn crib. In a 
few minutes he returned, carrying an ear 
of corn, holding it by setting the front 
lower teeth into the pith and his upper 
teeth in the edge of the cob. I do not 
think this is a common habit; anyway, it 
was the first case I ever noticed. 

W. R. Felton, Coffeyville, Kan. 

I note, in August Recreation, that you 
question the statement of F. E. Williams' 
Spring yalley, Minn., in regard to grey 
squirrels carrying off whole ears of corn. 
In the early part of last June I went into 
a field to see a farmer who was plowing, 
about 40 rods from a barn, and between it 
and an oak grove. I saw a squirrel going 
across the plowed land toward the barn. 
In a few minutes he came back with a 
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whole car of corn in his mouth. He 
passed near us, so I could not mistake what 
he was carrying. For my part, I should 
enjoy seeing squirrels around too much to 
begrudge them a little corn. 

A. E. Beckwith, Cheney, Minn. 


ARE WILD ANIMALS JEALOUS? 

I notice in June Recreation some re¬ 
marks by Mr. Browne in regard to squir¬ 
rels injuring birds’ nests, I believe it, 
and from observation I think I have 
arrived at the true reason why they do 
so. I notice in all animals a great jimount 
of -jealousy and in many cases resistance 
if they think their lawful domains are about 
to be usurped. The squirrel is more prone 
to show this trait than any other member 
of creation. 

A number of years ago I was tutor to a 
gentleman’s family in Ireland. He had a 
hne estate and the grounds were kept in the 
best trim. A private path led through a 
part of the grounds called the hazel wood. 
A number of large pine trees were scattered 
through the hazel shrubs and this part of 
the wood was fairly swarming with red 
squirrels. A rustic seat was placed under 
one of the pine trees and when I had time 
I used to sit there a few minutes in pass¬ 
ing and watch the fun and frolic of the lit¬ 
tle fellows. When they got used to me and 
saw I was not dangerous many would come 
in the direction of the seat when they heard 
my step. 

One morning in approaching this spot I 
heard a terrible chatter of sparrows and 
when I came up I saw the cause. Someone 
had left a few stalks of ripe wheat on the 
seat; the sparrows wanted the grain and 
the squirrels were guarding it like so many 
little dogs. They would not let a bird 
alight on the bench. 

Early one season a few squirrels settled 
in a large fir tree opposite the library win¬ 
dow where I taught my pupils. The grass 
was always kept short and the squirrels 
amused themselves by leaping on and off 
the boughs, which drooped to within a 
few feet of the ground. Occasionally a 
male blackbird, who seemed to live not far 
away, would hop under the same tree and 
pick up insects or worms from the ground. 
If seen by the large squirrels of this little 
colony he was pursued and had to leave 
the grounds. One morning we observed the 
blackbird had this little space all to him¬ 
self for a much longer time than usual. 
He had settled down on his breast and was 
picking in the closely mown turf to his 
heart’s content. On the bough right over 
him I saw a squirrel almost motionless, 
but apparently studying out from what po¬ 
sition it could drop on the blackbird. At 
last it dropped its paws around the bird so 


as to cover it completely and kept it so 4 
or 5 seconds. After what appeared a fierce 
struggle the bird escaped, leaving a few 
feathers flying. We never saw the black¬ 
bird under the tree again and the squiircl 
seemed satisfied that no further intrusion 
would occur,. 

W. J. Fleming. New York Qtv. 


A CITY BIRD COLONY. 

Since writing you last my bluebirds suc¬ 
cessfully reared a brood of young, 5 or 6 
in all. I only saw 4 together on mv oak 
tree, but I think there were one or 2 more, 
as I noticed one that appeared larger and 
stronger than the 4 and left the house a dav 
or 2 earlier. Both the old and young blue¬ 
birds make daily visits to my yard. 

June 17 a male house wren appeared 
and started to build a nest in the blue- 
bird.s’ abode in spite of the vigorous pro¬ 
tests of the former occupants. They made 
swift dashes at the wren on numerous oc¬ 
casions, but the latter easily got out of 
reach, kept on singing and nest building, 
and finally succeeded in blockading the en- 
traijce with small sticks or twigs, effectually 
excluding any bird larger than a wren. The 
wren was alone for over a week, and I 
thought it would be the old storv of the 
past 2 years, when throughout the whole 
season only a male bird was about. How¬ 
ever, a few days ago Jenny appeared and 
the female is now completing the nest. 

The bluebirds, who appeared to wish to 
renest in their house, have given up the 
fdea, and are going into a flower pot house. 
I hope they will raise another brood, as thev 
certainly have ample time before cold 
weather. 

I have a pair of tree swallows.- Their 
brood left the house yesterday, June 29. 
The old birds appear to wish to renest, 
though they are said to raise only one 
brood in a season. 

I also have 40 purple martins, about K 
pairs of which have young. The old birds 
must destroy millions of insects, as they 
find the food in the air and feed the young 
from daylight to dark. 

All these birds find homes on a city lot. 
35 X 127 feet. All I do is to provide them 
boxes and protect them from the English 
sparrows. 

An English sparrow will stand about 
everything except being shot at. A good 
air gun solves the problem nicely, makes 
little noise, but does the work. 

Frederick Wahl, Milwaukee. Wis. 


NOT ONE REDEEMING TRAIT. 

At last some one has bren found to say a g«»l 
word for the English sparrow. According to a 
report from Washington, the sparrows in that city 
have been devouring the 17-year locusts, and 
in this way have prevented their great spread. 
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It was first noticed, according to this despatch, 
that the sparrows were not so common as usual 
on the streets, and it was then found that they 
had gathered m enormous numbers in the parks, 
where the locusts were most numerous. This is a 
surprise, for it has not been generally thought 
that these sparrows are insect-eating birls; but 
the fat grub of the 17-vcar locust evidently suits 
their taste, and the birds are reported as growing 
plump on their new diet.—Boston( Mass.) Herald. 

The above clipping suggests the idea that 
perhaps the English sparrow *is not. after 
all, so black as he is painted. 

M. Root, Minersville, Pa. 

The detested Englj^h sparrow has recent¬ 
ly demonstrated that he can be of some use 
after alb Last month the 17-year locusts 
came in great numbers, and the sparrows 
had a grand feast, evidently considering the 
insect pests a rare delicacy. The birds ate 
the bodies and left the wings untouched. 
In a few days the incessant hum of the lo¬ 
custs became fainter and soon ceased alto¬ 
gether ,showing how thoroughly Passer 
domesticus had done his work. It is gen¬ 
erally believed he is not an insectivorous 
bird, but if the locust tickles his palate why 
should not other kinds of insects? If it can 
be shown that these birds destroy different 
forms of obnoxious insects, it might be 
well to protect them; but I hardly think 
this one good trait could overbalance their 
many bad ones, especially that of persecut¬ 
ing other birds. 

Harry P. Hays, Plollidaysburg, Pa. 

^ ANSWER. 

Regarding this matter, A. K. Fisher, of 
the U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C, says: 

The English sparrow, together with a 
large proportion of our native birds, fed 
extensively on the 17-year locusts which re¬ 
cently swarmed in this vicinity. As this 
insect is of little economic importance the 
work of the sparrow can not be considered 
of great value. 


A LIVE SPARROW TRAP. 

I notice Maude Meredith's appeal to the 
boys to take arms against the English spar¬ 
rows and by good shooting end them. 

It wou’d be a smart boy who could beat 
the record of a sparrow killer once in my 
possession. This pest exterminator was a 
common screech owl, caught in Cook 
county, Texas. I made him a wire cage, 
with a dark box in which to spend the 
daytime. He soon became as gentle as 
any pet could be. It was amusing to hear 
his queer little screeches when he was 
waiting to take food from my hands. I 
fed him raw beef and sometimes rabbit 
flesh.. He became so tame I gave him his 
liberty. Every evening just before dusk he 
would perch on a dead limb in the yard, 
and woe unto the rat or mouse that came 
in sight. 


Later I moved to Davis, Indian Terri¬ 
tory, and occupied a house with a long gal¬ 
lery in front. Between the ceiling and the 
roof of that gallery li\ied countless spar¬ 
rows. One day I caught one and gave it to 
the owl, who fairly tore it from my hands 
in his eagerness to devour it. 

Soon after I let him out of his cage that 
evening I heard a great commotion among 
the sparrows. The owl had raided a nest, 
and I found him with a young bird in each 
claw and another in his beak. After that 
I seldom fed him. Nevertheless, he fared 
royally, catching 2 and sometimes 3 spar¬ 
rows for a meal, for he was a voracious 
little rascal. When he had devoured the 
pests on my place he foraged a'l over town. 

I taught him many little tricks, such as 
playing dead, catching food tossed to him, 
etc. His favorite trick was, when I would 
allow it, to crawl into my coat pockets in 
search of food. Altogether he was an in¬ 
teresting as well as a useful pet, and if 
opportunity offers I shall get another. They 
are easily tamed, are cleanly, and as mouse 
and rat catchers are better than any cat. 

Dan Bosley, Wapanucka, Ind. Ter. 


RAISI.VG BLACK DUCKS FOR DECOYS. 

On a recent trip to Roanoke Is’and I 
met Mr. Spencer Daniels, of Wauchese, N. 
C, who has probably raised more Canada 
geese, black ducks and mallards for decoys 
than any other man in Dare county. • 

At the time of my visit he had about 50 
geese and nearly as many ducks. Like 
everyone else, he got his original start from 
cripples; but the last 15 or 20 years has 
been breeding from raised birds exclusive¬ 
ly. His experience with geese is practically 
the same as that outlined in my article in 
November Recreation. 

In raising ducks, however, he maintains 
that it is absolutely necessary they should 
have fish in plenty; and until well feath¬ 
ered should be kept from water, unless 
accompanied by their parents.. He usually 
takes the eggs from the mother bird and 
hatches them under a hen. After the young 
ducks are hatched, he feeds and tends 
them himself. 

If allowed access to the water while 
young, ducks are liable to get wet through 
and drown. They should also be kept out 
of heavy rain storms. Of 30 ducks 
hatched last spring, 27 were living at the 
time of my visit, 3 having been killed by 
rats. These were mallard and black duck. 
It is not necessary that they be fed small 
fish. Mr. Daniels threw several large fish in 
the pen while I was there and the young 
ducks fed on the flies which soon settled on 
the fish in swarms. He said that when the 
fish decayed, the ducks would eat the mag¬ 
gots. which, together with wet meal, were 
their best fopd, 
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In his pen was a female black duck 
which he winged 15 or 20 years ago. This 
duck has laid 12 to 30 eggs annually, and 
has outlived several mates. About 2 years 
ago her neck feathers began to turn white 
and now her head is nearly all white. She 
laid and hatched this year as usual and 
seemed in good health. 

A. S. Doane, Waterlilly, N. C. 


A FLESH EATING SHEEP. 

A most unnatural and surprising pro¬ 
pensity developed in a young lamb owned 
by John C. Fouts, of New Washington, 
Ind. A ewe dropped 2 lambs; one she 
refused to suckle and it was taught to 
take milk from a bottle. When about a 
month old it was allowed to run in the 
yard, with the fowls. Mrs. Fouts missed 
some of her young chickens and turkeys, 
and -could -not account for their loss, 
until one day on going into the yard 
she discovered her pet lamb pulling to 
pieces and devouring a young turkey. 
She told her husband, but he declared that 
such a thing was impossible. However, 
he kept a sharp watch on the lamb and 
one day saw it pursuing the young chick¬ 
ens. It caught one, pulled it to pieces and 
ate it; holding the fowl to the ground with 
the front feet just as a dog would do. A 
number of persons were called in to wit¬ 
ness this extraordinary case of atavism, 
and Mrs. Fouts is still sacrificing chickens 
and turkeys. 

The Ovis of the zoologists belongs to 
the Artiodactylc or paired toed ruminants. 
Geologically, sheep are thought to be 
modern animals, as their horns are not 
found in the tertiary beds which have 
yielded abundant modifications of ante¬ 
lope and deer. The Equus tribe not in¬ 
frequently show atavism, eating flesh, and 
developing supernumerary toes. This con¬ 
dition can be accounted for by exam¬ 
ining the bones and teeth of the Eocene 
Eohippus and Orohippus, which clearly in¬ 
dicate that these early ancestors of the 
horse were carnivorous; but what about 
the animal that from time immemorial has 
been held as an emblem of innocence, and 
has furnished cuticle for a badge for all 
masons? Will some zoologist please ex¬ 
plain? W, F. Work, Charlestown. Ind. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

Mr. Henry Chaffee, of this city, informs 
me that he saw a flock of 45 or more pas¬ 
senger pigeons in the outskirts of this city 
about 2 weeks ago. Mr. Chaffee is thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the appearance of the 
birds mentioned, so there is no possibility 
of his being mistaken in regard to the iden¬ 
tity of the birds. Mr. Chaffee told me he 
had seen thousands of the pigeons in his 
youth, but that it has been many years since 


any have been seen in this part of the 
country. Perhaps they are coming back. 
If so, let us not start in to bag them all, 
but give them a show. 

Game is more plentiful in this locality 
than for many years. Quails especially arc 
numerous and deer are frequently seen in 
the woods and pastures. The time may 
come when it will be possible to bag a deer 
even if one can not afford a trip to Maine. 

L. A. Perry, Putnam, Conn. 


I see your readers can not agree as to 
how grouse drink. The fact of the matter 
is that in wet wcath^ grouse take water 
from the leaves; and in dry weather drink 
from springs and streams. Last fall I 
camped at various spots along the Queets 
river in the Olympic mountains. One 
morning I went to a spring near camp to 
wash dough from a pan. While I stood si¬ 
lently watching a lot of salmon fry eat the 
dough, out came a grouse from the brush, 
dipped his bill in the water and drank, ex¬ 
actly as a barnyard fowl would do. Hav¬ 
ing got his fill, he took a dust bath in a 
spot where the loose, dry earth had been 
pawed by an elk. Then he returned to the 
spring, took another sip, and flew up the 
mountain side. 

G. Y. Hibbard, Queets, Wash. 


Will some one please tell me how to 
make a trap to catch snakes alive and 
without injuring them? Is there any wav 
to remove the poison glands of a rattle¬ 
snake? If the fangs alone are taken out 
they will grow again. What is the best 
remedy for rattlesnake and copperhead bite? 

V. A. L., Albany, N. Y. 


Have you commenced to think of Christ¬ 
mas presents? If so, here is a suggestion: 

A yearly subscription to Recreation 
furnishes one of the most delightful, in¬ 
structive, entertaining Christmas presents 
you can possibly give a man or boy who 
is interested in nature, in fishing, shooting, 
amateur photography; or, who is font! of 
the w'oods, the fields, the mountains, the 
lakes or the rivers. 

Many of the presents which people give 
their friends afford pleasure only for a few 
days, or weeks. A subscription to Recre.^- 
TioN means solid comfort a whole >ear. 
It reminds your friend 12 times during the 
year of your kindness and generosity. 
There are many men and women who for 5 
years past have annually sent in long lists 
of names of friends, accompanied with a 
check in order that these friends might be 
made happy a whole year. Would it not 
be well for y#u to adopt this plan? 

Try it and see how grateful the recipient 
will bCp 
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WEST VIRGINIA DIVISIOll. 

E. F. Smith, Chief Warden, Hinton. 

WISCONSIN DIVISION. 

Frank Kaufman. Chief Warden, Two Rivera; Dr. 
A. Gropper, Sec.-Treas., Milwaukee. 

WYOMING DIVISION. 

H.E. Wadsworth. Chief Warden, Lander; Frank 
Bond, Sec.-Treas., Cheyenne. 

Appiieattons for mtmbtrtkip and orders /or hadgss 
shoutd be addressed to Arthur F, Ftce, Secretary^ 23 W, 
24tk St., New York. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW YORK. 


County. 
New York, 
Livingston 


Cayuga, 

Chemung, 

Cortland, 

Erie, 


Conrad L. Meyer, 16 W. Broadway. 
M. De La Ver^e, Lakeville. 

K.S.Chamberlain, Mt. Morris. 

C. D. Johnson, Newtonville. 
Henry T. Newman, 

Kenneth E. Bender,AIbany. 

t ohn Sullivan, Sanitaria Springs 
L K. Mathewson, Binghamton. 

H. M. Haskell, Weedsport. 

Fred. Uhle. Hendy Creek. 

M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

James Edwards, Cortland. 

E. P. Dorr, 103 D. S. Morgai 


Essex. 

Franklin, 

Montgomery. 

Oneida. 

Orange. 


H. M. Haskell, We^port. 

Fred. Uhle. Hendy Creek. 

M. A. Baker, Elmira. 

James Edwards, Cortland. 

E. P. Dorr, 103 D. S. Morgan 

Building, Buffalo. 
Marvin H. Butler, Morilla. 

W. H. Broughton, Moriah, 
fas. Eccles, St. Kerns Falls. 

Charles W Scharf, Canajonarie. 

J. M. Scoville, Clinton. . 

Wilson crans. Middletown. 

J. Hampton Kidd. Newburgh. 

Thomas Harris, Port Jervis. 

Lewis Morris. Port Richmond. 


St. Lawiencc, Dr.B.W.Severance, Gouverneur. 


A. N. Clark, 

Schenectady. J. W. Furnside, 
Suffolk. F. J. Fellows, 

“ P. F. Tabor, 

Tioga, Geo. Wood, 

Washington, C.L. Allen, 

“ A. S. Temple, 

“ J. E. Barber. 

Westchester, George Poth, 

** Chas. Seacor, 

“ E.G. Horton, 

“ M.W. Smith, 

Colufe 1 A. B. Miller. 
Onondaga, James Lush, 

Vates, B. L. Wren, 


Westchester, 


Dutchess. 

Columbia, 

Onondaga, 

Vates, 


Jefferson, 

Herkimer, 

Oswego. 

Putnam. 

Schuyler, 

Allenny, 

Schoharie. 

Warren, 

Orleans, 

Greene, 

Stark. 

Franklin, 

Cuyahoga, 


Fulton, 

Hamilton, 


Brooklyn. 

P. A. Geepel, 473 Grand Ave., 
Astoria, L. I. 

L. B. Drowne, 119 Somers Street. 

Brooklyn. 

M. A. DeVall, The Corners. 

Wm. S.Mead, Woodstock. 

C. J. Smith, Watertown. 

D. F. Sperry, Old Forge. 

J. E. Manning, 154 West Utica St. • 
H. L. Brady. Mahopac Falls. 

G. C. Fordham, Watkins. 

G. A. Thomas, Belvidere. 

O. E. Eigen, Sharon Springs. 

Geo. McEchron, Glen Falls. 

J.H. Fearby, E. Shelby. 

W. J Soper. Windham. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OHIO. 

A. Dangeleifcn, Massillon. 


Brook L. Terry, 

A. W. Hitch. 

Fred C. Ross, 

David Sutton, 

L C. Berry, 
W.C. Rippey, 


Fairfield, 

Litchfield 


Address. 

T ttna 

Mt. Veraon. 

Elyria. 

Lalceside. 

Zanesville. 

Portsmooth. 


County. Name of Warden. .Address. 

Allen, S. W. Knisely, Lima. 

Knox, Grant Phillips, Mt. Vernon. 

Lorain, T.J. Bates, Elyria. 

Ottawa, Prank B. Shirley. Lalceside. 

Muskingum, Frank D. A^l, Zanesville. 

Saoto, J. F. Kelley, Portanmoth. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN CONNECTICUT- 
Fairficld. George B. Bliss. a Park Row. Stam- 

f<wd. Ct- 

Harvey C. Went, 11 Park St.. Br^ge- 
poit.Ct. 

Fairfield. Samuel Waklee, Box 373. ^trat^ord. 

Litchfield, Dr. H. L. Ross, P. O. Box 100. Ca¬ 

naan, Cl 

Middlesex, Sandford Bralnerd. Ivoryt<m. 


Middlesex, Sandford Bralnerd. Ivoryt<m. 

New Haven, Wilbur E. Beach, 3x8 Chapel Street, 

New liavcan. Ct. 
•• D. J. Ryan, 188 Elixabeth SL, 


** D. J. Ryan, 188 Elixabeth 

Derby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
Norfolk, Orlando McKenxie, Norfolk. 

“ J. I. Blick. Wrenthsun. 

“ S. W. FulleL East Milton. 

Suffolk, Capt. W. J. Stone. 4 Trexnont Ro 

Boston. 

Worcester, B. H. Mosher, Athol. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Sevey. 

Schenectady. 
Central Islip, L. I. 
Orient. L. 1 . 

Owego. 

Sandy Hill. 
Whitehall. 

Dresden. 

Pleasantville. 

57 Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle. 
Pleasantville. 
Croton Falls. 

Jackson’s Comers. 

Memphis. 

Penn Van. 


Somerset, 

Sussex, 

U nion, 

Warren, 

Monmouth. 

Hudson, 


Jos. Ashmore, 124 Taylor St., 

Trentoa. 

Edw. Vanderbilt, DentzviUe, 

Tmitoa. 

Roland M itchell, 739 Centre SU, 

Trenton. 

Joseph Pellet, Pompton Plains. 
Chas. W. Blaik, Dov^. 

Francis E. Cook, Butler. 

CaloneOrr. Hibernia. 

G. E. Morns. Somerville. 

Isaac D. Williams, Branchvilie. 

A. H. Miller, Cranford. 

C. M. Hawkins, Roselle. 

} Phimpsb«nr. 

Dory-Hunt, Wanaoue. 

A. W. Letts, 51 Newark St.. 


Symour Poineer, Branch Port. 

Chas. H. De Long, Pawling. 

Jacob Tompkins, Billii^s. 

Gerard Van Nostrand, Flushing, L. I. 
W. S. Mygrant, 40 Elton Street, 


Jeff'-rson, 

Perry, 

Warren. 

Juniata, 

Venango, 

Potter, 


3n, A. W. Letts, Si Newark St.. 

Hoboken. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bon, John Noll, Sykesville. 

, Samuel Sundy, Lebo. 

;n. F. P. Sweet, Goodwill HilL 

Nelson Holmes, Cornplanter. 

ta, Clifford Singer, Oakland Mills. 

Ezra Phillips, McAlesterville. 


Crawford, 


Goodwill HilL 
Cornplanter. 
Oakland Mills. 
Ezra Phillips. McAlesterville. 

G. D, Ben^ct, Pksssantville. 

Ira Mnmhy, Coudersport. 

Wiley Barrows, Austin. 

Chas. Barrows, Austin. 

Jasper Tillotson, Tillotson. 

Geo. T. Meyers. Titusville. 

J. B. Lamb. Buel. 

W.H. Lambert, 720 Coleman Ave., 


Cambria, 

Butler, F. J. Forquer, Mumnsvil 

Allegheny, S.H. Allen, Natrona. 

Beaver. N. H. Covert, Beaver FaJ 

‘‘ W. R. Keefer. 

McKean, C. A. Duke, Duke Cent 

L. P. Fessenden, Granere. 

* Wm. Holsinger, Stickroy. 

Lackawanna, Wm. Weir, Moosic. 

^ “ Wm. Major. 


Johnstown. 
Mumnsville. 
Natrona. 
Beaver Falls. 

Duke Center. 


^ . wm. Major. 

Carbon, Asa D. Hontx, 

Cumberland, J.C.Glll, 

Wyoming, Cyrus Walter, 


208 Woodward Av., 
Columbus. 

161 Osborn St-, 
Cleveland. 

169 W. Main St., 
Springfield. 

418 Jackson St., 
Sandusky. 
Swanton. 

4465 Eastern Ave., 

CinQinnati- 


Tioga, 

Lycoming, 


Asa D. Hontx, East Mauch Chunk. 
Ji C. Gill, Mechanicsburg. 

Cyrus Walter, Tunkhannock. 

E. B. Beaumont, Jr., Lawrencenlle. 
G. H. Simmons, Westfii^. 

Jas. J. Brennan, Oval. 

B. D. Kurtz, CammaL 

Walter Lttsson, Ardmore. 

L. C. Parsons, Academy. 

Geo. B. Loop, Sayre. 

Isaac Keener, New Bethlehem. 


Delaware, Walter Lusson, Ardmore. 

Montgomery, L. C. Parsons, Academy. 

Bradford, Geo. B. Lmp, Sayre. 

Clarion, Isaac Keener, New Bethlehem. 

Cameron, Harry HemphiU, Emporium. 

Clinton, M.C. Kepler, Renovo. 

“ Geo. L. Kepler. Renovo. 

Northumber- (G. W. Roher, 

land, 1 ^ , S05 Anthracite St.. Shamohq. 

Elk, p. R, Lobati^, Ridg^y. 
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Local wardens in Michigan. 
County. Name of Warden. Address. 
Ottawa, W. H. Dunham, Drenthe. 

Kalamazoo, C. £. Miller, Augusta. 

Berrien/ W. A. Palmer, Buchanan. 

Cass, Thomas Dewey, Dowagiac. 

Hillsdale. C. A. Stone, Hillsdale. 

Cake. John Trieber, Peacock, 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VIRGINIA. 
Mecklenburg, J.H.Ogbum, South HU. 

KingWilUam, N.H Montague, 

Sm^he, J. M. Hughes, 

King & Queen, K. D. Ba 

’ \h ’ ” 


Louisa, 


. B^es, 
, Harris, 


J.P. I_ 

Henrico, W. J. Lynham, 
East Rockingham, E.J.Carickhoff, 


Fremont. 
U inta. 

Carbon, 

Laramie, 


LOCAL WARDENS IN WYOMING. 


Palls. 

Chatham Hill 
Newtown. 
Applegrove. 
412W. Mai^all. 
Richmond. 
Harrisonburg. 


Nelson Yamall, 
(S. N. Leek, 

1F. L. Peterson, 
Kirk Dyer. 
Martin Breither, 


Dubois. 

I Jackson. 
Medicine Bow. 
Cheyenne. 


LOCAL WARDENS IN TENNESSEE. 


Sumner, 
Stewart, 
Robertson, 
Montgomery, 
Madison, 


W. G. Harris, 


Gallatin. 
Bear Spring. 


John H. Lory, Bear Sprint 

C. C. Bell, Springfield. 

P. W. Humphrey, Clarksville. 


H. T. Rushing,'' Jackson. 
LOCAL WARDENS IN NEBRASKA. 

Hall, E. C. Statler, Grand Island 

LOCAL WARDENS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Cheshire, S. C. ElUs, Keene. 

Sullivan, G. A. Blake, Lenipster. 

** J. W. David^n, Charlestown. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN VERMONT. 

Rutland, Wm. J. Liddle, Box 281, Fair Haven 
Windsoi, F. A. Tarbell, est Bridgewater. 

Orleans, E.G. Moulton, Derby Line. 

Essex. H. S. Lund, Granby. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN ILLINOIS. 

Rock Island, D. M. Slottard. 12th Ave and 17th 

St.. Moline. 

Iroquois, J. L. Peacock, Sheldon. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN OKLAHOMA. 

Kiowa an<M!!:omanche Nation, 

A. C. Cooper. Ft. Sill. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN IOWA. 

Clinton, D. L. Pascol, Grand Mound. 

Pottawattamie, Dr. C. Engel. Crescent. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN WASHINGTON. 
Okanogan, James West, Methow. 

Stevens Co., Jacob Martin, Newport. 

LOCAL WARDENS IN UTAH. 
Washington, S. C. Goddard. New Harmony. 

LOCAL CHAPTERS. 

Albert Lea, Minn., H. A. Momn, Rear Warden. 
Angelica. N. Y., C. A. Lathrop, 

Augusta. Mont., H. Sherman, 

Austin, Minn., G. F. Baird, 

Austin, Pa., W. S. Warner, 

^ton. Mass., Capt. W. I. Stone, 

Buffalo. N. Y., H. C. Gardiner. 

Cammal. Pa., B. A. Ovenshire. 

Champaign Co., O. Hy. F. MacCracken 
Urbana, 

Charlestown. N. H., W. M. Buswell, 

Cheyenne, wyo., J. Hennessy, 

Choteau, Mont., G. A. Gorham, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, B.W. Morris, 

Coudersport, Pa., l.E. Murphy, 

Cresco, lowa, J. L. Platt, 

Davis, W.Va., T. Heltzen. 

Dowagiac, Mich., W. F. Hoyt, 

EutMau^ Chunk,Pa., IL F. 

Evansville. Ind., F. M. Gilbert, 

Fontanet, In<L. W. H. Perry, 

Ft Wayne, Ind., W. L. Waltemarth 
Great Palls, Mont., J. M. Gaunt, 

Heron Lake. Minn., K. C. Buckeye, 

Hollldaysb’g, Pa., H. D. Hewit, 

Hopkinsville, Ky^ Hunter Wom. 

Indianapolis, In<L, Joseph E. Bell, 

Jerome, Arlz., Dr. L. A. Hawkins, 

Tphnsonburg, Pa., W. J. StebUns, 
iGilispell, Mont, John EaJ^ht, 

KeenTN. H., P. P. Beedle, 


Kingfisher. Okla., 
Lake Co., Ind., 
Lawton, O. T., 
Logansportjnd., 
Ludington, Mich., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
Mintum, Colo., 

New Aloany, Ind., 
New Bethlehem, Pa, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., 
Princeton, Ind., 
Keynoldsville, Pa., 
Kiogway, Pa., 
Rochester. N. Y., 

St Paul, Minn., 

St. Thomas, Ont., 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
Seattle, 

Syracuse, NTt.. 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
The Dalles, Ore., 
Walden, N. Y., 
Wichita, Kas., 
Winona, Minn., 


A. C. Ambrose, Rear Warden. 

Dr. R.C. Mackey, 

Marion Miller, 

E. B. McConnell, 

G. R. Cartier, 

Dr. 1 . H. Swartz, 

A. B. Walter, 

Dr. J. F. Weathers, 

.. Isaac Keener, 

Dr. H. R. PhilUps, 

H. A. Yewr, 

C. F. Hoffman, 

T. J. M axwell, 

C. H McChesney 
O. T. Denny, 

L. I. Hall, 

J. W. Furnside, 

M. Kelly, 

C. C. Truesdell, 

C. F. Thiede, 

C. B. Cushing, 

I. W. Reid. 

Gerald Volk, 

C. M. Morse, 


DISCOUNTS TO LEAGUE MEMBERS. 

The following firms have agreed to give 
members of the L. A. S. a discount of 2 
per cent, to 10 per cent, on all goods bought 
of them. In ordering please give L. A. S. 
number: 

S3rracuse Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Guns. 
Davenport Fire Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. Shot 
guns, rifles. 

Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Photographic 
goods. 

Blair Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y.Photographic goods. 
The Bostwick Gun and Sporting Goods Co., 1528 
Arapahoe St., Denver Col. 

James Acheson, Talbot St„ St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Sporting goods. 

Jespersen & Hines, 10 Park Place, New York City 

LIFE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 

W. D. Ellis, 136 W. 72d street. New York City. 

A. F. Rice, 155 Pennington avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Dr. W. A. Valentine, $ W. 3sth street. New York 
City. 

A. A. Anderson, 6 E. 38th street. New York City. 
A. V. Fraser, 478 Greenwich street. New York 
City. 

E. S. lowne. care National Bank Book Co., Hol¬ 

yoke, Mass. 

F. G. Miller, 108 Clinton street. Defiance, Ohio. 
Gen. T. F. Pierson, 20 W. sad street. New York 

City. 

E. T. Seton, 80 W. 40th street. New York City. 
J. H. Seymour, 35 Wall street. New York City. 

A. G. Nesbitt, Maple street, Kingston, Pa. 

D. C. Beard, 204 Amity street, •Flushing, L. I. 

C. H. Ferry, 1720 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 681 5th avenue. New York 

City. 

H. Williams. P. O. Box 156, Butte, Mont. 

D. B. Fearing, Newport, R. I. 

E. H. Dickinson, Moosehead Lake, Me. 

Lorenzo Blackstone, Norwich, Conn. 

A. L. Prescott, 90 W. Broadway, New York City. 

G. S. Edgell, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

W. B. Mershon, Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. H. W. Carey, East Lake, Mich. 

George Carnegie, Fernandina, Fla. 

Andrew Carnegie, and, Fernandina, Fla. 

Morris Carnegie. Fernandina. Fla. 

W. L. Underwood, 52 Fulton street, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. Butler, Jerome, Ariz. 

Mansfield Ferry, 183 Lincoln Park, Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Austin Corbin, 192 Broadway, New York City. 

J. Stanford Brown, 48 <j Fifth Ave., New York City. 

W. H. Smith. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

E. B. Smith, Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are thousands of men in the 
United States who should be life mem¬ 
bers. 3 Vhy don't they join? Will some¬ 
one please take a club and wake them up? 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 

Would it not be a good plan to nave a 
brief summary of the hsh and game laws 
published in Recreation? Also for the 
Lu A. S. to have posters outlining the laws 
sent to all the post offices in the country, so 
that all might know “where they are at”? 
This would result in a saving of some fish 
and game and of some money to uninten¬ 
tional offenders. 

Ought not some measure be adopted to 
prevent so much cutting of timber along 
our streams and so much ditching and 
draining of swamp land? People are get¬ 
ting more eager for land. They cut the 
fringe of willows and alders from along 
the streams and clear off and drain the 
swamps* in order to have a few more rods 
of land for pasturage or tillage. This robs 
the reserve storehouses of water that 
should be given during the summer’s heat 
and drought. Old people here tell me there 
is not half so much water in our streams 
here in summer as there was 40 years ago. 
Then there were plenty of trout in all the 
streams; now many once famous trout 
streams become dry in the summer. 

I suggest, as others have done, that there 
be a bounty on hawks and foxes. The fox, 
especially, is a great game hog, as all sports¬ 
men know. Tell us how to trap him and 
poison him. 

The State fish hatcheries should be in¬ 
creased in number; and they should stop 
planting trout fry and put out only finger- 
lings or yearling trout. Few of the fry 
planted in our streams ever survive the 
first spring freshet. 

J. W. Phillips, Otselic Center, N. Y. 

ANSWER. 

It would, of course, be a good plan to 
publish a synopsis of the game laws in 
Recreation, but it would take at least 100 
pages to hold them, and I can not possibly 
spare so much space. Any man in the 
United States or Canada can get a copy of 
the U. M. C. Game Law Book, free of 
charge, by addressing that company at 315 
Broadway, New York. This contains a 
synopsis of the game laws of all the States 
and all the Canadian Provinces. This 
obviates the necessity of using up space in 
Recreation for printing the laws. 

It would be a good plan to have posters 
distributed everywhere in the United States 
giving a synopsis of the game laws, but 
this would cost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and who is to pay the printer’s 
bill? The League of American Sportsmen 
has printed many thousands of muslin 
posters and sent them out, yet I find on 
examining the membership roll that you 
have thus far failed to contribute one 
dollar toward this expense. Is it not as¬ 
tonishing that any man who is at all in¬ 


terested in the protection of game should 
refuse to become a member of this League, 
and thus to aid in its work. 

A blank application for membership has 
been sent you and I shall anxiously await 
your response.—E ditor. 


LEAGUE NOTES. 

The Hon. J. Doughty, Chief Warden 
of the Georgia Division of the L. A. S.. 
is doing some great work. He has made 
several addresses of late before various 
organized bodies in that State, appealing 
for the co-operation and ^ pport of the 
people in protecting the game, the game 
fishes, the song birds and the forests, and 
is having many calls from various parts of 
the State for League literature, member¬ 
ship blanks, etc. As a result the division 
is growing rapidly and the League now 
has more members in Georgia than in any 
Southern State except South Carolina. 
Mr. Doughty has prepared a comprehen¬ 
sive, up-to-date game and fish bill which 
will be presented to the Legislature at its 
next session, and a strong movement has 
been organized to secure its passage. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
bill will be promptly passed and approved 
by the Governor. Then we can say. as in 
some previous instances, the League did 
it; and the A. D. G. H,. said the League 
would never do anything worth mentioning. 


Local warden J. W. Furnside, of Schen¬ 
ectady, N. Y., who, by the way, is a charter 
member of the League, recently arrested 2 
men for illegal fishing and took them be¬ 
fore the justice of the peace, who imposed 
a good round fine on them. Mr. Furnside 
is a stayer. He was instrumental in organ¬ 
izing a local chapter at Schenectady 3 years 
ago, and from that day to this he has 
never missed an opportunity to run in a 
law breaker. He has a large score of them 
to his credit, and I am informed that illegal 
hunting is now rarely heard of in his 
vicinity. Game and fish hogs have learned 
that it is dangerous to violate any law as 
long as Furnside is on the warpath and 
they are lying low in consequence. 


Barber.—What do you think of this 
soap ? * 

Victim.—Never tasted better.—Exchange. 


I take several sportsmen’s periodicals, 
but prefer Recreation to all ot them. 

E. A. Shacklito, Marcus, Wash. 


Recreation is the best sportsmen’s 
journal published. 

G. T. Phillips, Rutland, Vt. 



FORESTRY. 

EDITED BY DR B. E. FERNOW, 

Director of the New York School of Forestry, Cornell University assisted by Dr. John C. Gifford of the 

institution. 

It takes 30 3^r9 to grow a tree and 30 minutes to cut it down and destroy it. 


FORESTRY ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 

WILLARD W. CLARK. 

Of the Philippine Forestry Service. 

PART I. 

In studying forest management as car¬ 
ried on by the British Government in India 
it is advantageous to consider first the his¬ 
tory of the development of forestry in that 
ebuntry. The natives of India have been 
from ages immemorial the greatest enemies 
of their own forests. They possess customs 
handed down from ancient times that must 
be overcome before good productive forests 
can be grown. The custom of burning over 
the forests so as to gain more land for 
pasture is perhaps the most detrimental. 
Many thousand square miles where there 
was once an abundance of forest growth 
have been made deserts by the continual 
periodic burning over by fires set by the 
natives. 

Another custom that is hard on forestry 
and agriculture as; well, is that of shifting 
cultivation. A native will burn over a piece 
of land, plant a crop in the ashes, cultivate 
it several years, till the fertilizer of ashes 
has been consumed, and then abandon it. 
Moving to another piece of forest land he 
continues his depredations, reducing the 
forest to a desert. The. custom of using 
dried manure for fuel even where there is 
an abundance of wood, seems due to a 
singular, depraved taste and is responsible 
for the impoverishment of much land that 
otherwise might be well fertilized by cow 
manure. 

Such treatment of the forests, especially 
in a tropical country, has a detrimental in¬ 
fluence. The deterioration of the climate 
of whole districts and even countries has 
followed the destruction of forests. The 
once wooded Dalmatia is now a stony 
desert. Persia, once one of the granaries 
of the East, is barren and desolate over a 
large extent of the country. North 
Africa, formerly one of the chief corn pro¬ 
ducers for Rome, is subject to the severest 
droughts. Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
Asia Minor have suft'ered greatly from de¬ 
forestation ; and finally, but not least, India 
has been injured by the destruction of her 
forests, especially in the Deccan and North¬ 
western parts. The influence on the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the country due to the de¬ 
posit of silt on agricultural land, is one of 
the most serious results of deforestation. 
The experience of France, Switzerland and 


China of having many thousand acres o. 
good land made a desert by the deposit on 
it of silt washed down from the hills from 
which the forests have been removed, has 
been repeated in India. Many streams that 
were navigable for some distance from their 
mouths have been filled with silt and many 
millions must be spent annually to keep 
them open. , , j- 

The first forest management in India 
was applied to the teak. This tree has been 
from ancient times considered a royal tree, 
that is, belonging to the ruler of the dis¬ 
trict, and could be cut only under his super¬ 
vision. When the British took control of 
the government the teak naturally fell under 
their supervision, but its cutting was not 
at first restricted. The great demand for 
this fine wood for shipbuilding caused its 
rapid removal so that it was feared the 
teak supply would be consumed, and in 
1805 the first ordinance was passed for the 
protection of Indian forests. It prohibited 
the cutting of teak below 9 inches in dia¬ 
meter. A conservator of the forests of 
India, Captain Watson, was appointed in 
1806. This conservatorship, however, 
proved unpopular. Many lumbermen who 
had been prospering when the cutting in 
the government forests was unprotected 
were hindred in procuring supplies and 
therefore used all their influence against 
the conservatorship. Because of unpopu¬ 
larity the conservatorship was abandoned 
in 1823 and the most unrestricted fellings 
occurred immediately following that time. 

In 1847 Dr. Gibson showed the govern¬ 
ment the physical effects produced on the 
country by the removal of the forests and 
was appointed conservator of forests by the 
Bombay government. In 1855 Lord Dal- 
housie laid down for the first time the out¬ 
line of a permanent forest policy. In 1856 
Sir Diedrich Brandis was appointed super¬ 
intendent of forests in Pegu and undertook 
the carrying out of a forest policy. He 
formed working plans and with the aid of 
a system of native contractors was able to 
exploit great forest areas and obtain suit¬ 
able prices for the forest products. Thus 
a practical system of working the forests 
was created under his charge. The size 
and importance of the Indian forestry serv¬ 
ice has steadily grown since Sir Diedrich 
Brandis took charge. In 1869 there were 
57 forest oflFicers. In 1882 there were 94. 
At this latter date the number of forest 
officers was increased to 1,000 and the 
473 
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average salary of the forest officer was also 
increased. '1 he service was arranged so 
as to give the rangers and deputy rangers 
a chance to rise in the service and the better 
educated guards were given an opportunity 
of becoming foresters. The whole service, 
especially the provincial service, was ar¬ 
ranged with a view of attracting the most 
suitable classes of the country, as follows: 

The inspector general of forests is the 
professional adviser of the government of 
India and the local governments on all im¬ 
portant forestry subjects, controls the for¬ 
est school, at Dehra Dun, and has charge 
or general supervision of the forest surveys 
and working plans. The conservator of 
forests, whether in charge of the forest 
management of a whole province or a circle 
forming part of a province, is regarded as 
the head of the department of that district 
and is subject to the inspector general. The 
conservator has more influence on the pros¬ 
perity of the department under his charge 
than any other officer. The director of the 
forest school at Dehra Dun is a conserva¬ 
tor of the school circle. A conservatorship, 
whether of a province or a circle, is divided 
into a number of divisions, each in charge 
of members of the controlling staff. The 
more important divisions are in charge of 
officers of the imperial service, while the 
minor divisions arc in charge of provincial 
service officers. These divisions are divided 
into ranges looked after either by junior 
officers of the provincial service or by rang¬ 
ers and deputy rangers, and in some in¬ 
stances by foresters. The ranger is the 
executive officer of the tract under' his 
charge and is directly responsible to the 
divisional officer for the protection and 
management of the forest in each detail. 
Rangers should possess high technical edu¬ 
cation. The range is divided into a num¬ 
ber of beats, in charge of forest guards. 
The number of various officers in the forest 
service is as follows: 

Imperial Service.—Inspector General of 
Forests, i; Conservators. 19; Deputy Con¬ 
servators, 117; Assistant Deputy Conserva¬ 
tors, 63. 

Provincial Service.—Extra Deputy Con¬ 
servators, 5; Extra Assistant Deputy Con¬ 
servators, 107; Rangers, 437; Deputy Rang¬ 
ers and Foresters, 1,226; Guards, 8,533; 
total, 10.508. 

The British forest officers were formerly 
educated in the continental forest schools. 
In 1884 a national forest school was started 
in connection with the Cooper’s Hill col¬ 
lege for engineering. The course extends 
over 3 years. Most of the last year is spent 
visiting the schools and forests on the conti¬ 
nent. Dr. Schlich is the present head of the 
college, Professor Fisher being his assist¬ 
ant. A rigid physical examination must be 
passed before entering the forest school. 


The degree of C. I. E. (Certified Indiail 
Engineer) is given on completion of the 
course. 

The Dehra Dun forest school educates 
rangers and foresters for the province in¬ 
cluded within the Bengal president and 
Madras. There are 2 courses, one given in 
English for the rangers and the other in the 
vernacular for the foresters. The school 
was started in 1878 as the result of the sug¬ 
gestion of Sir D. Brandis. Capt. F. Bailey. 
R. E., was the first director; J. S. Gamble 
is the present director. 


WHAT A GOVERNMENT FORESTER MUST 
KNOW. 

The interior department employs a force 
of supervisors, superintendents, inspectors 
and rangers on the forest reservations, who 
are selected not by civil service examina¬ 
tions, but are expected to be able to answer 
the following questions: 

What is the extent of your general education? 
S^te whether you have received a common school, 
high school, college or university education. 

S^te fully what technical, scientific or pro¬ 
fessional studies you have pursued. 

If you have attended any scientific, profes¬ 
sional or technical school or college, state what 
school or college, the length of time you attended 
each, the courses of study pursued, whether yon 
were graduated, and the exact date of such 
graduation. . 

If you have any practical knowledge of a me¬ 
chanical trade or trades, the length of time 3^00 
have worked thereat, and where, wlicn (giving 
dates) and under whom you have so work^ if 
you have served an apprenticeship, so state. 

If there are any branches of the profession or 
occupation for which you regard yourself as 
es^cially expert, state what branches. 

What has been your business or occupation for 
each of the past five years? 

State fully where, when and ^ how long and 
for whom you worked,"and w'hat'particular work 
you did in the following: 

Have you ever felled timber with ax and saw? 
State where and when. 

Have you .ever driven teams in the woods, skid- 
dii^, hauling, etc. ? State where and when. 

Can you handle and keep in order a crosscut 
saw? 

Have you ever handled steam logging devices, 
skidders, pull boat, etc.? State where, when and 
how long. 

Have you ever built or operated chutes and 
slides or flumes for timber? W’herc and for 

whom? 

Have you ever laid out logging roads for 
wagons and for sleighs? 

Have you ever built such roads? 

Have you ever built or operated logging rail¬ 
ways ? 

Have you ever built dams? 

Have you driven logs or rafted timber? 

Have you built log houses or camps? 

Have you worked in saw-mills? State what, 
w'here and when. 

Have you worked at any other woodcraft? 
State what. 

Have you scaled timber and lumber, and what 
scale do you know best? 

Have you estimated standing timber? State 
where, when, how long and for whom. 

What methods of estimating are you most fa¬ 
miliar with? Here sute how you usually esti¬ 
mate. 

Do you know the strip and circle metho^? 

Have you ever measured standing timber? 
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State how, where, when and how long, and what 
method you pursued. ' 

Can you readily follow old blazed lines? 

Can you run a compass course readily and 
safely? 

Have you practice in pacing distances? 

Have you ever run and blazed lines in the 
woods? 

Have you ever mapped out a piece of woods? 

Have you ever marked out timber for cutting? 

Do you know our common forest trees? 

Have you had experience in farming? 

Have you ever handled men as boss, foreman 
or employer? State where, when and unddr what 
circumstances. 

Have you ever carried on a business of your 
own? State what, where and when. 

Can you keep books or have you had experi¬ 
ence as a clerk? State where and how it was 
obtained. 

Can you pack a horse and travel on snow- 
shoes? 

Have you had experience in camping? 

Can you handle a boat and canoe? 

Arc you safe in finding your way in the 
woods? , . . , 

Have you had experience in fighting forest 
fires? State where and when plained. 

Have you had experience in handling range 
cattle, sheep and horses? State where and when 
gained. 

Give the name and address of 3 persons 
for whom you have worked and who could testify 
to your capacity in service. 

There are so far only about 100 positions 
which are permanent through the year; the 
number is increased to a maximum of about 
400 during the summer months. 

The 6 superintendents and 2 inspec¬ 
tors at present employed receive $2,000 a 
year, while the variable number of rangers 
receive variable salaries of $60 to $90 a 
month. 

The force is entirely inadequate to do 
much good. 

TRAILS. 

The value of a system of properly con¬ 
structed trails in a country such as the 
Adirondacks can not be over estimated. 
They are the cheapest means of rendering 
places accessible in mountainous districts. 
They are of great use in the control of 
forest fires.' In this respect' they are equal 
if not, all things considered, superior to 
fire lanes. A fire lane is easily neglected 
and soon grows up in bushes. Fire lanes 
produce a draft through the woods, and let 
in the light so that weeds start and spread. 
Fire lanes also consume much space. At 
best a fire lane is only a point of vantage 
in case of fire and this a trail is also if 
properly located. I do not, of course, refer 
to railroad fire lanes, which are essential. 
A trail should be so well cut that a horse 
can follow it easily, on easy ground winding 
around hills; following water courses with 
lines of least resistance. There is little 
gained by going directly over a hill when 
one can go around it. People fail to realize 
that the bale of a bucket is as long in a 
vertical as in a horizontal position. These 
trails will in time become roads. Already 


they are followed by many telephone lines^ 
The trail is a great labor saver. We need, 
however, better trails; that is, trails which 
have been laid out with some care and not 
by guess, so that pack horses may be used. 

SEEDLINGS. 

A kind of fertilizer which is being used 
more and more is wood ashes. All wood 
ashes should be saved and kept in a dry 
place until needed for the lawn or garden. 
A coating of ashes around an old tree will 
often revive it to a surprising degree. These 
ashes are collected from house to house in 
Canada where hard wood is burnt and are 
shipped to all parts of this country. They 
lack, of course, nitrogen, but other mineral 
necessities of the plant are there in the 
proper proportions. Wood ashes are Na¬ 
ture’s own formula. They contain no weed 
seeds and have no disagreeable qualities. If 
it is not unpractical to compost the leaves 
which are falling so abundantly at this time 
of the year it would pay farmers to have a 
special place with a hard floor for the burn¬ 
ing of leaves and brush so that the ashes 
might be saved. 

A most interesting and valuable publica¬ 
tion entitled “A History of the Lumber In¬ 
dustry in the State of New York,’' by Col. 
Wm. F. Fox, has recently appeared. It 
is bulletin 34 of the Bureau of Forestry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. Every person interested in the develop¬ 
ment of the State of New York should own 
a copy. A valuable feature of this publica¬ 
tion is a map showing the progress of set¬ 
tlement in the State. 

A magnificent report has just been issued 
by our government, relating to the proposed 
Appalachian park. Although reservations 
are being frequently set aside in our West¬ 
ern country the actual purchase of this vast 
territory in our Southern mountains will 
be an epoch-making event in the history of 
forestry in this country. 

The forestry commission of Michigan is 
exerting itself to accomplish something 
definite in forestry in the near future. Both 
the University of Michigan and the Michi¬ 
gan Agricultural college have chairs of for¬ 
estry and offer several courses in the sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the Bu¬ 
reau of Forestry, is now visiting the Phil¬ 
ippines on a forestry inspection tour, at the 
request of President Roosevelt, 

The students of the forestry college of 
Cornell university are preparing a journal 
called Forestry Quarterly, which will soon 
make its appearance. 
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THE CHRISTM'AS GOOSE. 

To many, Christmas would not be com¬ 
plete without its roast goose, and it seems an 
almost necessary part of the famous Christ¬ 
mases of literature. Was any Christmas 
dinner ever better relished than that of the 
Cratchits, Tiny Tim and the others, in Dick¬ 
ens’ “Christmas Carol,” with its roast goose, 
stuffed with sage and onions and brought in 
high procession from the baker’s by Master 
Peter and the 2 young Cratchits, then eked 
out with apple sauce and mashed potatoes, 
and followed by the famous pudding boiled 
in the wash-house copper? Of the goose 
and its place in the diet, the following state¬ 
ments are made by Doctor Thudichum, who, 
in his writings, has combined cookery, his¬ 
tory, and philosophy in a most agreeable 
way. 

“The goose was much valued in antiquity 
as a delicate dish by the Egyptians, and by 
the ancient Britons at the time of the in¬ 
vasion of Julius Caesar. It was also sur¬ 
rounded with a halo of sanctity, and used 
as an authority for the authentification of an 
oath by Rhadamanthus and his Lycian sub¬ 
jects. At Rome, the goose was for a period 
not eaten, but honored as the savior of the 
Capitol from the besieging Gauls; but after 
Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, geese, particularly 
those from Picardy in France, were largely 
imported into and consumed in Rome. A 
Roman consul, Metellus Scipio, invented, 
according to Pliny, the art of fattening geese 
and making their livers more delicate. The 
learned physician, Julius Caesar Scaliger, 
had much humorous admiration for these 
animals. It may be interesting to cooks to 
know that the French chemist Memery saw 
a goose which had been trained by a cook 
to turn a spit. It seized the handle with 
its beak, and by alternately extending and 
contracting its neck it did the work of a 
turnspit. 

“A goose intended for roasting should not 
be excessively fat, as it will lose most of 
its grease during roasting. In trimming 
and trailing the goose, the lungs, technically 
called soal, or soul, which adhere to the 
chest-wall, are not removed. The goose 
may receive various kinds of stuffing, of 
which that made with sage and onions has 
been popular, although, owing to the essen¬ 
tial oil of the sage, it is rather indigestible. 
The best stuffing for a goose are small 
Dutch, or finger potatoes, sliced fine, salted 
and peppered, and mixed with the kidney 
and caul fat fr#m the interior of the goose, 


finely chopped, or with half their weight of 
suet or scraped bacon.. The same treatment 
is applicable to chestnuts when used to stuff 
a goose. Some force or sausage meat may 
be mixed with them to increase their taste. 
The practice of eating apple sauce with 
goose has given rise to a particular kind of 
stuffing, described by Soyer, in which the 
apples and the sage and onions are blended 
with grated boiled potatoes. A sharp sauce 
for roast goose, described by Ignotus and 
Kitchener, which was to be poured into the 
body of the goose, called by the former *a 
secret worth knowing,’ was evidently appre¬ 
ciated by these authors. 

“A goose may be braised in the plain or 
stuffed condition; when well done it practi¬ 
cally becomes roast goose, but admits of 
being made more juicy. Stewed goose may 
be immersed in an aciduous and savory 
jelly or aspic. If the meat be boned it adds 
to the convenience of the cook as well as 
the consumer. 

“Where, as in the lake districts of North 
Germany, hundreds of thousands of geese 
are annually reared to serve as human food, 
a great variety of preparations have to be 
employed to make the several parts of the 
animal eatable and transportable in a pre¬ 
served state. The breast is mostly pickled 
and smoked and sold as Pomeranian goose 
breast. It is eaten raw in thin slices, like 
Westphalian ham, with bread and butter, 
and is of excellent taste. The livers are 
transformed into patds. The other pieces of 
the geese are made into a pickled and 
stewed preparation, which is preserved in 
fat and consumed gradually during the win¬ 
ter. It is called Pokcl-Gans, pickled goose. 
A similar mode of curing, cooking, and 
preserving is practised at Bayonne, in 
France.” _ 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 

The majority of persons, at least of 
those who live in temperate climates, will 
probably agree that in the long run no 
fruit is so satisfactory as the apple. If 
the dwellers in the tropics prefer other 
fruits, it is perhaps because the apple does 
not grow to perfection except in cooler 
regions. Most of the tropical fruits bear 
transportation to temperate regions, but 
the ^st fruits of- temperate regions can 
not be so successfully transported to the 
tropics and marketed there. Like all fresh 
fruits, the apple is not very nutritious in 
proportion to its bulk, containing as it 
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does some 8$ per cent water in thCj 
edible portion. The principal nutritive 
material consists of carbo-hydrates, chief 
ly sugars. In addition to the nutri¬ 
ents which they furnish apples are of 
great value as appetizers, and the salts, 
acids and other bodies which they contain 
are undoubtedly beneficial. Furthermore, 
they render the diet attractive, and this is 
a quality which can not be measured in 
chemical terms. Many apples are raised 
on farms and in gardens but the crop 
might be largely increased by giving proper 
attention to old trees and by planting new 
ones. Care should be taken to select the 
well known sorts rather than the wonder¬ 
ful varieties so often offered for sale, 
which are almost always worthless. The 
experiments lately made by Professor 
Card, of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, to increase the yield of an old or¬ 
chard, are of interest. 

‘Tt was a home orchard of something 
less than an acre, containing many va¬ 
rieties, which had been planted about 25 
years. When work was begun the trees 
looked unpromising. They had made little 
growth, and the trunks were covered with 
lichens or moss. No fruit had been pro¬ 
duced for several years. The treatment 
given by the Station was such as any 
farmer might afford. 

‘The first thing done was to scrape off 
the rough, loose bark from the trunks and 
branches, and prune the trees. This rough 
bark may do little harm, but it denotes lack 
of thrift, and affords a harbor for insects. 
The pruning was simple in this case; only 
dead branches and crowding suckers were 
removed. How much to prune in other 
cases will depend on the condition of the 
trees. If they are old and decrepit, with 
dying branches and failing strength, prun¬ 
ing should be vigorous. An apple tree can 
be renewed like a grape vine. A wealth 
of suckers is its signal that such renewal 
is needed. In extreme cases a tree may 
even • be cut to the ground and another 
built upon a young shoot which springs up. 
This is seldom demanded, but with old 
trees which have lost their vigor, whose 
branches are diseased, and which have 
made but little growth, quicker returns and 
better fruit may come from heroic treat¬ 
ment. Cut out the old branches ruthlessly. 
Leave vigorous young suckers to take their 
place. A new top will quickly form and 
better fruit will result. If trees are not so 
far on the decline such pruning will not be 
needed. It may then be confined to thin¬ 
ning out useless branches. Sunshine and 
air should have free access.” 

In addition to trimming the trees thor¬ 
oughly, Professor Card had them sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture and Paris green, to 


destroy fungi and insect enemies. The soil 
laround the trees was cultivated and suit- 
jable fertilizers were applied. The effect 
'on the trees was marked. Two years after 
the treatment began about $80 worth of 
fruit was harvested, though before Profes¬ 
sor Card began his experiments the or¬ 
chard had borne little, if any, fruit. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR. 

According to A. L. Winton, it is a not 
uncommon practice to sell various mixtures 
containing inferior wheat flour, corn flour 
or other cereal products, under the name of 
buckwheat flour. These mixtures are much 
cheaper to prepare than genuine buckwheat 
flour, but usually sell for the same price 
in the retail market. While it is true, as is 
sometimes urged by way of excuse for this 
illegal practice, that some buyers prefer to 
use a mixture of buckwheat and other flour, 
it is likewise true that others prefer clear 
buckwheat, and that all buyers have the 
right to know exactly what they are pay¬ 
ing for; a right which is denied them 
when mixtures containing cereals are sold 
to them under the name of buckwheat 
flour. Such mixtures can only be legally 
sold in Connecticut either under distinc¬ 
tive names, “not under the name of an¬ 
other article,” or “so labeled or tagged as 
plainly or correctly to show that they are 
mixtures, or compounds, combinations or 
blends.” 

“Self-raising” or “prepared” buckwheat 
flour, put up in sealed and labeled pack¬ 
ages, contains the requisite quantity of 
baking powder and salt for cooking by 
simply being mixed with water' or milk. 
The flour in these preparations is often a 
mixture containing wheat or corn flour, 
or both. Rice and barley flour are also 
occasionally used. The trade names under 
which pure self-raising flours are sold as 
well as the information given on the pack¬ 
ages, show that they are mixtures, and al¬ 
though it is not always stated that various 
kinds of flour are present, there is no evi¬ 
dent intent of deception. The samples ex¬ 
amined in Connecticut in 1901, under the 
provisions of the State pure food law, may 
be classified as follows: 


Buckwheat flour not found adulterated. 63 

Buckwheat flour adulterated. 44 

Adulterated with wheat flour.26 

Adulterated with corn flour. g 

Adulterated with wheat and corn flour.. g 
“Prepared” or “self-raising” buckwheat 
flour . 8 


Total.115 

Under the head of unadulterated buck¬ 
wheat flour are included all samples in 
which no appreciable quantity of matter for¬ 
eign to the buckwheat kernel was detected. 
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Minute quantities of wheat starch, such as 
might readily come from the dust of the 
mill or warehouse, are disregarded. 

The samples designated adulterated buck¬ 
wheat flour were bought in each case for 
buckwheat flour and the buyer was not 
informed either by word or label that they 
were mixtures. They contain in addition 
to buckwheat, either wheat flour or corn 
flour or both. In 2 samples rye flour ap¬ 
peared to be present although probably 
through accident rather than design. 

The preparations called “prepared” or 
“self-raising” buckwheat flour were sold 
in sealed packages with full instructions 
for use on the label. In each case, the di¬ 
rections stated that the flour should be 
mixed with water or milk, immediately be¬ 
fore cooking, without the addition of salt, 
baking powder, yeast or other leavening 
material. Microscopic examination dis¬ 
closed the presence of wheat flour in all 
these preparations and of corn flour in all 
but 3. Rice and barley flour in small quan¬ 
tity may have been contained in some of the 
samples, but in the presence of buckwheat 
and wheat flour those are difficult of de¬ 
tection. 


IS NEW BREAD INDIGESTIBLE? 

It is commonly said that new bread is 
indigestible. Many believe, however, that 
this is not necessarily the case, and that 
new bread is not less thoroughly digested 
than old bread, if equally well masticated. 
According to The Lancet: 

“A slice of stale bread on being broken 
with the teeth resolves into more or less 
hard, gritty particles, which, unless they 
were softened by the saliva, could scarcely 
be swallowed. The particles would irri¬ 
tate the throat and gullet. The fact 

is, therefore, that a man is compelled thor¬ 
oughly to masticate and to impregnate 
stale bread with saliva before he swallows 

it. This act, of course, partially digests 
the bread and thus makes it in a fit state 
for digestion and absorption farther on in 
the alimentary tract. This is why stale 
bread appears to be more digestible than 
new bread. New bread, on the contrary, is 
soft, doughty, or plastic, and there appears 
to be no necessity to soften it with saliva, 
hence it escapes the preliminary digestive 
action of the ptyalin of the saliva. New 
bread, in other words, is in reality ‘bolted,* 
and bolting accounts for many of the ills 
arising from dyspepsia. Accordingly, hot 
rolls should be enjoyed for breakfast with¬ 
out any fear of dyspepsia as long as the 
bread is good and as long as pains are 
taken to masticate it thoroughly. 

“It is a curious fact that stale bread is 
not more dry than new bread, for on sub¬ 
mitting stale bread for a short time to a 


high temperature it regains its condition ci 
newness and becomes soft or plastic; and 
this in spite of the fact that some moisture 
is of necessity driven off in the operation. 
It is probable that in new bread there is 
free water present, while in stale bread 
the water is still there, but in a condition 
of true chemical combination. It is this 
combination which compels us thoroughly 
to moisten and to masticate stale bread be¬ 
fore we consi^ it to the gastric centers. 
Similarly, the indigestibility of the Norfolk 
durnpling is probably due to the fact that 
it is of tough, doughy consistency, and, 
therefore, should receive considerable mas¬ 
tication before it is swallowed. It is a 
sound physiological plan, therefore, to 
adopt the habit of chewing each morsel a 
great number of times.** 


Already many thousands of people arc 
wondering what they are going to get 
for Christmas presents. Other thousands 
are wondering what they are going to give 
their friends. If you wish to make a pres¬ 
ent to a man or boy who is interested in 
shooting, fishing, amateur photography, or 
nature study, give him a year’s subscription 
to Recreation. Nothing you can possibly 
buy for $i would give him so much pleas¬ 
ure as 12 issues of this magazine. Come 
early and avoid the rush. 


It is related that an Atchison girl spends 
so much time looking for and reading 
“helpful” books, and “helpful** poems, that 
her sisters have to do all the work. 

An Atchison husband hovered at Death’s 
door so long his wife remarked that she 
supposed he was having his usual trouble 
to find the keyhole.—Atchison Globe. 


Small Boy—Give me a large bottle of the 
worst medicine you have. 

Druggist—\Vhat*s the matter? 

“Tve been left alone with grandma, and 
she*s been taken sick, and Tm going to get 
even with her!** 


I secured 15 subscriptions for Recrea¬ 
tion in 3 days, with only a few minutes* 
work each day. 

James M. Graves, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Recreation, is without exception, the 
best magazine for the price that has ever 
come under my notice. 

Chas. H. Nye, Cincinnati, 0 . 


I am charmed with Recreation. 
Miss Mary T. Aimar, Charleston, S. C. 



PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WHAT DEALERS SAY OF THE CENTURY 
CAMERA. 

Every camera bought of you has been 
perfect in every respect, and has given en¬ 
tire satisfaction to our customers, as well 
as to ourselves. We sold 4 Century 
Grands on the stren^h of the excellent 
quality of workmanship, and all 4 went to 
friends of first customer. 

Yours respectfully, 

F. E. Colwell & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

I am in receipt of the Grand Camera; it 
is a beautiful piece of work and does you 
great credit. It is the finest and best made 
camera on the market. It will have a large 
sale. Centurys are good sellers and never 
stay on the shelves. 

Yours truly, 

Wm. C. Cullen, New York City. 

I have handled Century Cameras since 
they were first put on the market and have 
used them as my leading plate camera. I 
consider them the most perfect plate cam¬ 
era made, both in mechanical construction 
and finish. 

Yours truly, 

L.. B. Wheaton, Worcester, Mass. 

Your goods, which we have handled the 
past season, have been perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory and we consider them the best in your 
line. 

Yours truly, 

Harvey & Lewis, Hartford, Conn. 


THE NEW SYR.ACUSE CATALOGUE. 

The Syracuse Arms Co. has issued the 
finest gun catalogue I have ever seen. It 
illustrates their different grades of guns in 
various positions, and there is one page il¬ 
lustrating and numbering all the parts of 
these guns.. Then there is a guide to these 
plates that gives the name of each part, 
thus making it an easy matter for a man to 
order any part of a gun which may give 
out. The cuts are among the finest ever 
made of guns, and are printed in brown 
ink, which brings out the details of make, 
finish and ornamentation in a way rarely 
equaled. The descriptive and explanatory 
text is full and complete, and altogether 
the catalogue is necessary to the well being 
of every shooter in the country. All shot 
gun shooters should send for this catalogue 
at once. When doing so please mention 
Recreation. 


ON THE 8OTH CENTURY LIMITED. 
This for the New York Central’s ‘Twen¬ 
tieth Century Limited” is a moonlight 
courting of the muse: 


Mounting space at a wonderful rate, 
Connecting the ends of the Empire State, 
Rushing through forest and rolling 
through vale, 

Climbing the hills and skirting the dale; 
With a wing as fleet as the god of light, 
Two lines of steel to guide its flight, 

A grizzled man at the lever stood. 
Promising himself that he’d “make good”; 
While behind him rolled in palatial style 
Coaches filled with the rank and file,— 
Men of finance, of letters and rail. 

Ready to cheer with jovous hail 
The greatest train that ever was run, 
From the rising to the setting sun. 

And thus it was with the “T. C. T.,” 

The swiftest of all on the N. Y. C. 

—J. E. B. in the Buffalo Commercial. 


The Southern Railway Company has is¬ 
sued a handsomely illustrated pamphlet 
telling all about where to find various kinds 
of game in the South, and how to reach 
these different localities. The book also 
contains synopses of the game laws of 
various Southern States. Also a list of 
stations on the line of the Southern system, 
and its tributaries in the vicinity of which 
good shooting may be had. In this table 
will be found the names of good hotels and 
boarding houses; the names of responsible 
guides, their wages per day; names of 
business men who will give information 
to intending visitors, etc. 

There are many pictures in this book 
which will awaken pleasant anticipations 
in the minds of any sportsmen who may 
chance to look at them. In case you send 
for a copy of the book, please mention 
Recreation. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, 
are offering to send the Fairy calendar 
for the gold circles from 10 Glycerine 
Tar Soap cartons. This year’s calendar is 
made up of 5 large plaques, 4 of which do 
not contain any type matter but are exact 
reproductions of hand painted royal Vienna 
china, in 12 colors and gold, showing mag¬ 
nificent heads by Ryland. 

These works of Ryland had to be copied 
with the greatest care by the best artists, 
then photographed, engraved on stone and 
put on through 12 successive printings, on 
the highest grade of plate paper. 

Those who prefer, may, instead of the 
10 gold circles from Fairbank’s Glycerine 
Tar Soap box fronts, send 20 cents in 
stamps and secure the Fairy plate calendar 
for 1903. 
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I have received a hahdsome and interest¬ 
ing little book entitled, “Waterfowl along 
the Wisconsin Central Rail way." which 
contains a great deal of interesting data 
for sportsmen. It is illustrated with pic¬ 
tures of many species of wild ducks and 
geese, and the descriptive text is full and 
complete. The book also contains a list 
of the names of stations on the Central 
where good shooting may be had, together 
with the names of hotels and boarding 
houses, rates charged by same, lakes and 
streams in each vicinity, distance of each 
from stations, etc. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be had 
free by addressing J. C. Pond, G. P. A.. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and mentioning 
Recreation. 


The Natural Food Company. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has issued a book entitled 
“The Vital Question,” which should be in 
the hands of every woman interested in 
providing pure and healthful food for a 
family. These people make the Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits, and in this book they tell 
how to prepare them, and how to make 
from them many delicious and inviting 
dishes. The book is a work of art, all the 
pictures being lithographed in colors, and 
it is well worth the having. It will be 
sent free to any woman who may ask for 
it, and who will say she saw it mentioned 
in Recreation. Please send for it and do 
not forget to say where and how you 
learned about it. 


The Wing Piano Co., No. 226 East 12th 
street, New York, has demonstrated in a 
practical way the value of honesty, energy, 
and keen discrimination in the building up 
of a great business. This house has been 
in business nearly 50 years, and has a repu¬ 
tation it may well feel proud of. Its great 
business has been created by judicious ad¬ 
vertising and by dealing fairly and honestly 
with customers. I know several people 
who have Wing pianos in their houses, and 
who say they are fully up to the standard 
of the oldest and best known instruments 
in existence. If you have any idea of buy¬ 
ing a piano, write Wing & Son and say you 
saw their ad in Recreation. 


11 . J. Putman & Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sirs: 

The pair of boots. No. 678, which you 
made for me last August, have proven 
highly satisfactory. Thcv have stood the 
rough usage in this mountainous country 
without any signs of wear, and are the best 
boots for en^neering work that I have ^v^r 


worn. Their waterproof qualities arc just 
the thing for this climate. 

Respectfully, 

J. M. Belknap, 

Asst. Engr., U. S. Engr. Corps. 


The Conley Manufacturing Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., writes me it has discontinued 
the use of rubberized duck for hunting 
coats, because of certain obiectionable 
features that material has, and that the 
company has adopted instead the famous 
English khaki cloth, the same as used bv 
the War Department for army uniforms. 
This material is practically noiseless in the 
brush, is of lighter weight, is waterproof 
and looks much better than the rubber¬ 
ized duck. Samples sent free on receipt 
of request, mentioning Recreation. 


F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, New York, 
have issued a handsome little book describe 
ing and illustrating their steamer rugs, 
sleigh rugs, automobile rugs, golf capes, 
lap robes, etc. 'Ihe pictures in this b<x)k 
show how comfortable people may make 
themselves, even in stormy weather, if pro¬ 
vided with the right kind of goods; and 
Huyeks make the right kind. It would 
pay you to have a copy of this little book, 
and when you write for it, please say you 
saw it mentioned in Recreation. 


Did you ever notice that all through the 
hot weather Page fence did not sag be¬ 
tween the posts? That is because all the 
horizontal wires are coiled, or spiralled, so 
they will let out and take up like a spring. 
The wire must be a great deal tougher and 
stronger than common Bessemer fence wire 
to make a coiled spring. We make our 
own wire because we have to use better 
wire. Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Adrian, Michigan. 


The Edward Smith Indian Post Trad¬ 
ing Company, of Flagstaff, Arizona, deal¬ 
ers in Navajo blankets, Indian pottery, 
baskets, curios, etc., with to engage several 
energetic, enterprising men to act as agents 
for their goods in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. The present 
great interest in Indian goods throughout 
the country should make the sale of them 
profitable and offer a good business oppor¬ 
tunity. 


Penn Yan, N. Y. 
West End Furnitxjre Co. 

Dear Sirs—Your gun cabinet received 
and we are much pleased with it. It is a 
first class piece of furniture and speaks 
well for your firm. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Joel E^lestoo, 



EDITOR’S 

THE LEAGUE DID A LARGE 
PART OF IT. 

In 1898 B. B. Odell was elected 
Governor of New York by a majority 
of 110,000. During the winter of 
1901-2 he secured the enactment of a 
law permitting game dealers in this 
State to possess game throughout the 
year. This in direct opposition to the 
best interests of game protection. 
Furthermore, he vetoed a bill of which 
this League had secured the passage, 
to prohibit the sale of ruffed grouse. 

In the campaign just closed Gov¬ 
ernor Odell was re-elected by a ma¬ 
jority of less than 12,000. You can 
draw your own conclusion. 

Notice is hereby served on Mr. 
Odell and the Republican members 
of the New York Assembly that un¬ 
less the cold storage bill is repealed, 
and unless the League bill for the 
prohibition of the sale of ruffed 
grouse, woodcock and quails is en¬ 
acted during the coming winter, 
the League will swing at least 5 times 
as many votes from the Republican 
to the Democratic party in the next 
election, as it did in this one. 


MY CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 




CORNER. 

DOES NOT LIKE HIS OTHER NAME. 

Office of 

Charles O. Jackola, 

Justice of ilie Peace, Notary Public. 

Collections and Conveyancing. 

Calumet, Mich., Oct. 4th, 1902. 

G. O^ Shields, 

23 West 24th St., New York. 

Sir: I have read your libelous article in 
October “Recreation” under the heading 
“Another Bunch of Michigan Swine” which 
refers to C. J. Wickstrom and myself of 
this city. Now Mr. Shields, in the first 
place go to your conscience (if you have 
one) and reflect a moment on the word 
“swine.” You could not have found more 
libelous word in the dictionary. Now, do 
you not feel a little guilty of having left 
your animal nature to predominate over all 
conventionality and human propriety?— 
Now, do not think that you are doing a 
great humanitarian mission by calling peo¬ 
ple swine. 

In the first instance our communication 
to you, at your own request was a private 
and priviledged one and in noway intended 
to fill the vacant space of your publication. 
In your letter to us you did not ask any in¬ 
formation in regard to the catch of fish for 
purposes of publication. However, you have 
taken the authority to do so, and have thus 
violated every rule of private and privi¬ 
ledged communications. I presume you 
know that the law in this regard is very 
strict; at least you ought to know that you 
have no right to publish any private letters 
without first obtaining permission. 

After having violated the laws and cus¬ 
tom in this regard, then you go and libel 
and slander us in the most outrageous man¬ 
ner, which deserves, and rightly so, con¬ 
tempt and shame from every American. 

It makes no difference to you. your publi¬ 
cation or anyone else whether we caught 
one or a thousand punds of fish as long as 
they were caught legitimately; and you 
have no right to make inferences to suit 
your own fancy and then publish them un¬ 
lawfully in a slanderous and libelous man¬ 
ner. For you future information and knowl¬ 
edge, let me tell you that we here under¬ 
stand the game and fish laws as well as 
you, perhaps better and enforce them when 
they are violated. It might be well for you 
to know also that we have the human in¬ 
telligence to catch fish without seines or 
hand lines, as you would like have the 
readers of your publication to believe. I 
am ready to submit affidavits at any time 
and will do it when the proper time comes, 
that every fish caught by us was caught 
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legitimately. Further more we can get the 
game warden’s affidavit to that effect. The 
game warden lives there at Lac La Belle, 
where the fish was caught, and saw us fish¬ 
ing. 

We feel that you have wrongfully, ma¬ 
liciously and unlawfully slandered and li¬ 
belled us and done us a great injustice and 
brought our names into disrespect and scan¬ 
dal. Now, what we want is fair play in this 
matter; we want you to retract every por¬ 
tion of your contemptuous article and make 
an apology like a man. And unless you 
do this we intent to push this thing to its 
bitterest end.. We will give you this one 
change, so decide at once what you propose 
to do and wire or write to us. And remem¬ 
ber that all our letters hereafter are not for 
publication until they should come before 
the court. Yours, etc., 

(Signed) Charles O. Jackola. 

One way to avoid being called ‘*a swine” 
is not to be one.— Editor. 


400 Q.MLS SAVED FOR SEED. 

In the early part of October last the 
South Carolina Club, of Columbia, placed 
an order with a game dealer for 400 quails 
to be served at its annual banquet, which 
was to be given October 30th. South 
Carolina, in common with many other 
States, has a law prohibiting the sale of 
quails at any time. The game dealer in 
question arranged to get the quails from 
North Carolina, and hoped in that way to 
eva^e the local law. North. Carolina has 
a law on her statute books prohibiting the 
export of quails from that State. The 
dealer said he could have the birds smug¬ 
gled out of North Carolina and into the 
ice box of the club without being caught 
at it. 

As soon as it became known that this 
order for quails had been placed, Mr. C. 
F. Dill, chief warden of the South Caro¬ 
lina division of the L. A. S., wrote the 
president of the club calling his attention 
to existing laws in the 2 States named, as 
well as to those of neighboring States, and 
requested that the order for quails be coun¬ 
termanded. A long correspondence ensued 
betw’een Mr. Dill and the club, in which 
2 or 3 other people finally took a hand. I 
was promptly notified of this proposed 
wholesale violation of the game laws of 
North Carolina, and at once communicated 
the facts to Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, suggesting that he 
also take steps to head off these would-be 
law breakers. He placed the matter m the 
hands of the Department of Justice, and 
notified the president of the South ^Caro¬ 
lina Club that in case he persisted In his 
efforts to walk over the statute books, he 
and his associates might expect to find 


themselves facing a United States judge. 

For a time the president of the club 
assumed a defiant attitude; but finally con¬ 
cluded that discretion would be the better 
part of valor.. The quail order was ac¬ 
cordingly countermanded and the club de¬ 
cided to serve turkeys instead of quails. 
This was a wise change of mind on the 
part of the club officers. Turkeys are 
good enough for any man who does not 
care to go afield and kill game, and they 
are much cheaper at 15 cents a pound than 
quails are at $25 each. It is safe to say 
that if these gentlemen had persisted in 
their determination to eat quails, they 
would have had to pay at least that price 
for them, eventually. 

Mr. Dill and Dr. Palmer are entitled to 
the gratitude of every sportsman in the 
country for their manly and vigorous ac¬ 
tion in this case, and all those in North 
Carolina and South Carolina would 
promptly join the League if they could be 
made to realize how much they owe it for 
having headed off this proposed wholesale 
destruction of their quails. 


Jack Barberis, who keeps an alleged res¬ 
taurant in Seattle, Washington, was re¬ 
cently fined $25 by Judge George for hav¬ 
ing 7 ruffed grouse in possession, in viola¬ 
tion of law. Game Warden Hill and 
Deputy Warden Springer had previously 
made a descent on Barberis’ shop, armed 
with a search warrant. Barberis said em¬ 
phatically that he had no game of any kind 
in his house. The wardens were not satis¬ 
fied with that statement and searched the 
premises. They found the birds in a box. 
covered with a few slabs of pork. When 
they began to open the box Barberis gave 
a war dance about them and reiterated the 
.•statement that there was no game in the 
box or in the house; that there was 
nothing in that box but pork. He was ar¬ 
rested, taken to court, and then pleaded 
guilty. The penalty provided by the State 
law for this offence is $100, and sportsmen 
interested in the case would like to have 
Judge George explain why he ignored the 
statute in fixing the charge at ^5. It is 
safe to say that all decent sportsmen in 
Seattle, and those who go there in future, 
will steer clear of Barberis’ house. 


A rash and rambunctious raccoon 
Tried to whistle a popular tune; 

But he blew out his teeth. 

Both above and beneath. 

And is taking his food with a spoon. 

—Life. 


Recreation is the finest magazine ever 
published. D. B. Kirk, Mt. Vernon, 0 . 





Can anyone suppose that 
we would double the necessary 
cost of our brewing without a 
vital reason. 


Would we spend so much on cleanliness ? Would 
we cool the beer in plate glass rooms? Would we 
filter all the air that touches it ? Would we age it for 
months in refrigerating rooms? Would we filter it? 
Would we sterilize every bottle after it is sealed? 

Can anyone suppose that 
it is our good 
— rather than 
your good —that 



we serve by it? 


We do it to attain absolute 
purity — to avoid the remotest pos¬ 
sibility of germs — to make Schlitz Beer healthful 
— to escape the cause of biliousness; the lack of 
age and proper fermentation. 


Why accept a common 
beer—brewed without 
any of these precautions 
— when Schlitz Beer 
costs no more ? 





Made 


Your dealer may prefer to furnish a beer that 
pays a little more profit; but does it pay you to 
permit it? Isn’t pure beer—Schlitz Beer — 
worth asking for ? As^ for the Brewery 
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A FAMILY HUNT. 

Hot Springs, Neb. 

Editor Recreation: 

Seeing an article in one of last year’s Rec¬ 
reations, called “An Elk Hunt,” near the 
Lamereux meadows, recalls a hunting trip 
which my parents, brothers and I made in 
'89. We lived in Fremont county, Wyo¬ 
ming, 25 miles Southwest of Lander, and 
had been accustomed to plenty of small 
game and small trout ever since settling 
there. We had always heard of the excel¬ 
lent hunting and fishing to be had at tiie 
head of the Sandies and determined to 
take a trip to this hunters’ paradise, to 
find out for ourselves if the reports we had 
heard were true. Accordingly we started, 
the 3d day of August, prepared to spend a 
few days or weeks as might be necessary. 

We took a spring wagon, a good 
team and 3 saddle horses. Our equip¬ 
ment consisted of a tent and camp outfit, a 
good supply of guns, ammunition and fish¬ 
ing tackle. We spent a week or more in 
caching our destination, hunting and fish- 

g here and there with little success. At 
ist the trails got so scarce and narrow, 
.h£ trees so thick and the bogs so numerous, 
hat we were obliged to abandon our wagon 
and proceed by pack horse, which we did 
for a distance of 8 or 10 miles to a spot 
where we felt sure no other white person 
had ever been and where civilization would 
not interfere with our sport in any way. 
We camped about noon and after a hasty 
lunch prepared for a raid on the trout. All 
turned out, and although a shower came 
up during the afternoon and drove part 
of us to the shelter of the tent some stayed 
out. At night wc had 87 fish, large and 
small. We were not hogs.. Not one of 
those fish went to waste; neither did we 
make any donations, for our party consisted 
of 4 healthy boys and my father and 
mother and we had been camping out over 
a week. 

Next morning at break of day my eldest 
brother, Bert, started out with a 45-70 
rifle, and the avowed intention of getting 
an elk. Nothing was heard from him till 
the sun was just peeping over Fremont 
peak and we were sitting down to break¬ 
fast. Then a rifle shot broke the stillness. 
A few minutes later Bert came into camp 
holding up a pair of bloody hands. His 
one shot had been successful. 

He had killed a fine 2-year old cow elk. 
My father started out ofter breakfast and 
returned before 10 o’clock with the infor¬ 
mation that he had killed another cow, 
having shot but once. The 2 animals 
were brought to camp and properly dressed 
for packing. Next morning we brqke 
camp, for we had all the meat we wanted 
and there was nothing to remain for. We 
got both elk out safe. Reluctantly we 
went, for it certainly was a hunters’ para- 
di««i 

E. T. Ussher. 


TWO DOGS, A BOY AND A MINK. 

When I was 9 years old I happened to 
hear my father say that mink skins were 
worth 50 cents to $2 each. Knowing mink 
tracks when I saw them and having seen 
them often, I at once determined to go 
into the fur business. I tried to get next 
to the old gentleman and jolly him into 
buying me some traps, only to be told that 
I had not gumption enough to catch a 
mink in an ordinary lifetime. 

Thus rebuked I slipped to bed with 
thinker working overtime. Before I slep^ 

I had matured a scheme. I had 2 rattliiK. 
good rabbit dogs, and such was my hijS 
opinion of their ability and adaptabUi^ 
that 1 decided to use them as mink cat^«r 
ers. 

Old Tip was a white, black and tatt* 
shepherd, and could whip any dog in 
county. Spring was just a yellow ■ 

grel, but not to be despised. If I wanteif. 
a chicken she would gather it in in a - * 

ment, and she could hold the biggest hog^ 
on the place until it got tired of squealing. 

The next day I went out to begin nqf- 
career as a trapper. It was no trouble to 
find a mink track, but as I whistled the 
dogs to it a rabbit popped out of a bu^ 
and off we all went in his wake. I spent 
an hour trying to punch bunny out front 
under a ledge of rock. Then I went hsM^ 
to my mink track. On the way we jumped* 
another cottontail and away went the dogs* 
again. 

Thoroughly disgusted, I trailed my miidt 
alone. The tracks wound in and out erf 
the slough and finally led to higher 
ground and a hole. There was no tra^- 
leading away from the hole. I considered 
that mink already mine and began calculate' 
ing how many traps his pelt would buy. 

When the dogs returned they nosed and 
dug furiously. I helped, and as the hole 
was shallow, we soon had the mink in 
close quarters. I was prying out a stone 
when the animal thrust his head out al¬ 
most under my foot. Tip nailed him in a 
jiffy, getting a good grip on his neck. 
Spring sank his teeth in the poor mink’s 
haunches. Then a tug of war ensued, both 
dogs pulling their hardest. I whooped them 
on. Already I possessed traps, skates, 
sled and unstinted candy. 

Alas! my joy was premature. With a 
horrid rending sound my beautiful mink 
skin was torn asunder and the dogs fell 
back, each holding a shredded fragment. 
Tearfully I gathered up the remnants and 
trudged homeward, firmly convinced that 
for mink catching purposes one dog was 
better than 2. C. L. Hart, Humeston, la. 

J. A. Steele’s solution of the game protec¬ 
tion problem, namely muzzle loading guns, 
is the correct one. I should like to shake 
hands with Mr. Steele, Game in this part 
of the State is about gone. 

H. M. Putnam, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Digitized by ^ooQle 
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EQUITABLE 


J.W. ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H.HX'DE 

VICE PRESIDENT 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

of an Equitable Endowment 
Policy assures comfort for 
every future 
Christmas 

l/acancies in every State 
for men of energy and 
character to act as 
represen tatives. 

Apply to GAGEEJARBELL 

2“^^ Vice President 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy Issued at your a^e 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

120 Broadway, New York 


DepL No. i6 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
if issued at.years of age. 
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A Modern Camera for Serious Work 



Long Focus 

Century Grand 

T his is the only camera In the market having both 
front and rear extension of bellows—made in the 
Cycle form, and therefore is by far the most com¬ 
pact and portable. An idea of the DIFFERENCE in 
size between the “Century” and others can be obtained 
when we state that the 5 x 7 Long Focus Century Grand, 
closed, measures only 5^ x 9^ x 10 Inches, yet has the 
maximum length of bellows. Fitted with Reversible Back, 
Double Swing, Double Sliding Front, Automatic Bed 
Lock, Three-focus Convertible Lens, Latest Automatic 
Shutter, Triple-lens Brilliant Finder—in fact all improve¬ 
ments that have made the “ Centurys ” famous. It is one 
of our leaders and we are proud of it. We manufacture 
all kinds of cameras. Ask yonr dealer for catalogue or vrite us. 



CENTURY CAMERA CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 



Digitized by 


Google 
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** For sport the lens is better than the gun. ” 

I wish to make this department of the utmost 
use to amateurs, I shalf therefore^ be glad to 
answer any questions and to print any items sent 
me by practical amateurs relying to their expert^ 
ence in photography. 


MAKING THE NEGATIVE. 

X. T. CALDWELL. 

Without a good negative it is impossible 
to turn out a perfect picture. It is, then, 
important that amateurs fully understand 
this first step of the photographic art. 

Most brands of dry plates will yield good 
negatives if properly handled. The ex¬ 
posure, of course, has much to do with the 
result. There is just that right amount of 
time to expose which gives clear, crisp 
plates. More time wi 1 give flatness; less, 
too thin and weak a negative. With recti¬ 
linear lenses working with stop f. 16, 1-5 
second would be about the correct time. 
For f. 64, 2 seconds, in bright weather. 
The smaller the diaphragm the more sharp¬ 
ness and depth will be obtained. 

Pyrogallic acid is the developing agent 
most generally used. Its tendency to stain 
is its one objectionable feature. I find met- 
olhydrochinone gives a much better plate, 
bringing out detail which it would be im¬ 
possible to secure with other developers in 
short exposures. It is cheap, keeps well, is 
free from stain and can also be used for 
bromide papers. 

A simple form of developer is made as 
follows: 

No. I Solution. 


Pyrogallic acid. i ounce. 

Sulphite soda.6 ounces. 

Hot water.16 ounces. 

No. 2 Solution. 

Water.16 ounces. 

Carbonate soda.4 ounces. 


For a normal developer take of No. i, ^ 
ounce; of No. 2, 54 ounce; water, 3 ounces. 
This strength is suitable for most expos¬ 
ures. The No. I solution gives density; 
the No. 2, detail. More water retards de¬ 
velopment, and equal parts of one and 2 
will quicken it. Heat will quicken and cold 
retard its action; 60 to 70 degrees is about 
the right temperature. Extreme heat will 
cause the gelatine film to soften and frill. 
In hot weather the developing tray may 
be placed in another containing ice. De¬ 
veloping solution may be used over and 
over, and when old gives more contrast. 
Keep the solution which is in use in one 
bottle and strengthen as required from one 
and 2. 

Another good developer is made as fol¬ 


lows : 

Metol . I ounce. 

Sulphite soda* 3 ounces, 


^^fer .32 ounces. 

2. Hydrochinone . i ounce. 

Sulphite soda.6 ounces. 

.32 ounces. 

3. Carbonate soda (sal soda).... 4 ounces. 

. i5 ounces. 

Take ^ of each and 3 ounces cold water 
for a normal developer. This will yield 
fine, soft negatives. More of No. 2 will 
give density and harshness. This is good 
also for all platino-bromide papers> 

After the plate is exposed, prepare the 
hypo for fixing in one tray, in the dark 
room. Four ounces water to 4 ounces 
hypo is about right. Close door of dark 
room and by the light of the ruby lantern 
remove plate from holder. It is sometimes 
best to place the plate in cold water a few 
minutes before developing, making it less 
liable to spot. Lay the plate in the tray, 
pour the developer over it, and gently rock 
the tray. In a few seconds the lighter por¬ 
tion of the image will appear if correctly 
exposed. It is best not to have the solution 
work too fast. Keep it well under control, 
bringing the picture out gradually. Con¬ 
tinue until the picture begins to fade from 
its first bright appearance. Rinse in cold 
water and place in hypo; leave until .the 
white is entirely eaten away; wash 54 hour, 
changing the water 2 or 3 times. Then 
place in a rack to dry, preferably in a 
draught of cold, dry air. 

Where a plate is much under timed plac¬ 
ing it in a solution of soda 5 minutes before 
developing and then proceeding as usual 
will bring out detail which can not be 
obtained otherwise. The solution should 
be prepared as follows: Saturated solution 
of carbonate soda, 54 ounce; water, 6 
ounces. Begin development of greatly un¬ 
dertimed plates with a weak solution, 
gradually increasing the strength of the 
developer. If over timed, add bromide to 
the weak developer. Negatives too thin 
and faint may be intensified; and those too 
dense and hard, reduced with the follow¬ 
ing : Ferrocyanide of potassium, one ounce; 
water, 16 ounces. To reduce, immerse the 
plate a few minutes in a hypo solution of 
one ounce to a pint of water, adding the 
ferrocyanide a little at a time. The more 
added the more the plate will be reduced. 
Wash well and dry. 

Orthochromatic plates are more sensitive 
to orange, yellow and green. The finer de¬ 
tails of foliage will be retained by their 
use, and a distant mountain against a sky 
will show better. They are developed the 
same as other plates. A negative of good 
density prints out best. A flat, poor nega¬ 
tive will not yield a good print by any 
process. 

Plates may be reduced locally with a 
camel’s hair brush wet in the reducing so¬ 
lution. 
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WHY USE RAPID PLATES? 

By using slow plates nearly all photo¬ 
graphic troubles would vanish into thin air. 
Ihe slow plate gives a greater latitude in 
the exposure,. Every plate has its minimum 
and maximum exposure for a good nega¬ 
tive to result, the midway between minimum 
and maximum giving in all cases the best 
results, provided always development is 
properly carried out. In the slow brands 
of plates there is far greater range be¬ 
tween the 2 points mentioned than there is 
in the ultra rapid ones; hence the slower 
ones give a far greater latitude. For this 
reason exposure with slow plates does n^ 
need t'^ be so exact as with the more rapid 
ones. 

The ultra rapid series of plates require 
far greater care in handling at all stages, 
being more susceptible to fog, and for this 
reason one’s dark room lamp must be such 
that it gives a ruby light of a safe nature. 
Such a ruby light is often trying to the 
eyes, and more than this, one is not able to 
watch development so closely as if a better 
light was employed. Often one is not able, 
from the use of too dim a light, to see what 
is going on in time to check it. Again, 
fast plates, desnite what is said to the con¬ 
trary, are more liable to chemical fog early 
in development, and are often, in any but 
experienced hands, incapable of rendering 
the half tones in a proper manner. In 
fact, it will often be found that a maker’s 
rapid plates are inferior in quality to his 
slow ones. 

By using a slow plate a brighter light 
can be used in the dark room. For this 
reason the development proceedings can ^ 
more plainly seen and regulated. By giv¬ 
ing a somewhat full exposure a negative 
can be produced containing a full range 
of half tones, crisp and bright prints being 
the result, as against the flat and foggy 
prints often seen or the soot and whitewash 
prints. 

The greatest danger when using an 
ultra rapid plate is that of over exposure, 
which flashes up at once, with the result 
that most amateurs get frightened, and 
throw the negative into the fixing bath be¬ 
fore it is time; result, a flat, unprintable 
negative. 

Hence, use for general work, except in 
extreme cases, the slow or ordinary brand 
of plates. Give an exposure as nearly cor¬ 
rect as possible and use a normal developer. 
—Photo Chronicle. 


HOW TO USE CYKO PAPER. 

I was much interested in what J. C. C. 
says in May Recreation about Cyko paper. 
A year ago I was in Idaho and sent to a 
Chicago concern for some Cyko paper and 
Cyko developer. The paper worked nicely 
until it reached the washing sUge; then 


trouble came in the shape of blisters. In 
order to save any prints I had to reduce 
the time of washing to % of that specified 
in the directions. I sent a blistered print 
to my dealer and asked advice. Another 
lot of paper was sent me, and I was 
told that the first batch might have been 
an old emulsion. The new paper was 
worse than the old, and began to blister 
the moment it was put in water. However, 
the few prints I succeeded in saving were 
beautiful. Should be glad to learn more 
about this paper from those who have used 
it. 

J. E. Bates, Spokane, Wash. 

I referred the foregoing letter to an ex¬ 
pert photographer, who replies as follows: 

The blistering of prints made on Cyko 
paper is most frequently caused by having 
the printing frame too close to the light 
while exposing, thus allowing the negative 
and the paper to become heated- To ob¬ 
tain the best results with Cyko paper this 
should be avoided, and special care should 
be taken to keep the fixing bath acid, as 
with each sheet placed in the fixing bath a 
certain quantity of alkali is carried into 
the bath from the developer. As the fixing 
bath is inexpensive it is advisable to pro¬ 
cure a new bath when the one in use 
shows signs of deterioration. The An¬ 
thony & Scovill Company, 122-124 Fifth 
avenue. New York, who are the general 
agents for this paper, have prepared a 
special manual for the manipulation of 
Cyko paper, which they will forward to 
any person asking for it. This book is 
complete, and contains many valuable hints 
on the manipulation of developing papers. 


TO CLEAN LENSES. 

Kindly advise me the best method and 
material for cleaning lenses. 

M. P. Staulcup, Meriden, Conn. 

ANSWBB. 

For removing dust and other substances 
from the surfaces of lenses there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing which equals an old. worn 
linen pocket handkerchief or an old piece 
of fine cotton cloth which is nearly worn 
out from washing and use. The glass of 
which lenses are made is usually some¬ 
what softer than window glass, or glass 
used for glass dishes and similar articles, 
cons^uently it requires more care in 
cleaning, lest the substance in the dost or 
other material collected on the lens sur¬ 
faces should cause scratches by being 
rubbed across it. For ordinary cleaning the 
lens surfaces may be dusted with rag first 
then breathed gently on and wiped gently 
with cloth, taking care to have an abun¬ 
dance of the cloth between the finger and 
th? leps, §9 4§ pot to press top terd on 
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the surface. If dirt is not removed by this 
means, a cloth may be slightly moistened 
and the surface gently wiped with it after¬ 
ward being dried thoroughly with a dry 
portion of the cloth. Continued gentle 
wiping and polishing of the surfaces with 
the cloth will generally remove all traces 
of materials which may have collected. If 
neither the moisture nor the wiping will 
remove substances the chances are that 
they are of an oily or resinous nature. In 
that case polish the surface of the lens with 
a cloth slightly moistened with pure alcohol, 
taking care not to allow it to touch the 
mount. After wiping a few times polish 
thoroughly with a dry portion of the cloth. 
Any lens is improved by being frequently 
polished with a dry cloth, first breathing 
on the surface of the lens. A lens may 
deteriorate considerably in speed through 
the collection of a fine film of dust which 
is scarcely noticeable.— Editor. 


DUE TO EXPOSURE. 

What dry plates are best for photograph¬ 
ing mountain scenery? How are non-hala¬ 
tion plates for such work? What causes 
the grayish and spotted whites on Velox 
gloss paper? I use M. I. developer and 
plenty of bromide of potassium, but can 
not get good effects. I used same devel¬ 
oper on carbon Velox and it worked all 
right. 

What will remove hypo stains from neg¬ 
atives which have been improperly washed? 

I have not missed a copy of your valua¬ 
ble magazine in 3 years. I take great 
pleasure in the pages devoted to photog¬ 
raphy and guns and. ammunition, as they 
give a great deal of valuable information. 

R. Ralph Garinger, Pueblo, Colo. 

ANSWER. 

Each plate manufacturer would claim 
his plate to be the best. A non-halation 
plate has nothing of advantage except 
where there is halation to avoid, which 
would be liable to occur in taking a moun¬ 
tain scene. The negative being good, this 
difficulty is due either to over exposure 
and under development or else under ex¬ 
posure and forced development. The fact 
that you had good results on another trial 
would indicate that the difficulty is due 
to exposure. 

I do not consider it practical to remove 
hypo stains from the negative, and advise 
thorough washing so there will be no 
stains.—E ditor. 


A CHEAP PRINTING PROCESS. 

The photographer who desires to turn 
out prints on an economical basis has 
plenty of methods among which to make 
his selection. Generally speaking, thos? 


which employ bichromate salts will be 
found the most economical. Among these 
is the process recently put forward em¬ 
ploying mercuric nitrate. It is carried out 
by immersing ordinary paper in a 10 per 
cent solution of bichromate 5 minutes, 
and drying it in the dark. When dry, it 
is ready for printing, which must be done 
in a good light, and which results in a 
visible image of a reddish color, but not 
strong. When the shadows are distinctly 
visible, the printing is finished, and the 
paper must be washed in water until the 
whites are clear, after which it should be 
immersed in a bath made by dissolving 80 
grains of mercuric nitrate and 20 grains 
of potassium bichromate in an ounce of 
water. This solution snould be made some 
hours before use, and allowed to stand 
until required, when it may be filtered, and 
is then ready. The resulting liquid, which 
is green, will gradually turn the picture to 
a pleasant red tone, after which it may be 
washed and dried. To obtain a brown tone, 
treat the print with 60 minims of strong 
ammonia to an ounce of water, washing 
well between the mercury bath and that 
containing the ammonia. These prints can 
be toned in ordinary gold toning baths, in 
which they gradually turn to purple.—Ex¬ 
change. 


TO INTENSIFY NEGATIVES. 

In January, 1901, Recreation, you pub¬ 
lished a formula for intensifying negatives. 
My druggist has tried several times to 
compound it for me, but can not mix the 
nitrate of silver and cyanide of potash in 
in the quantity named. Will you kindly 
tell me how it can be done? 

James H. Miller, Lowville, N. Y. 

If the silver is good it will dissolve in 
one dram of water. However, you can use 
90 minims or more if necessary, but enough 
must be left for the cyanide. 

The Monckhoven formula is the best in¬ 
tensifying material on earth. It develops 
negatives and works wonders with flat, 
under developed, over exposed negatives. 


A. Distilled water. i ounce. 

Bromode of potash.10 grains. 

Bichloride of Mercury.10 grains. 

B. Distilled water. i ounce. 

Nitrate of silver.10 grains. 

Cyanide of potash C. P.10 grains. 


danger that my scholars will ever be game 

In making B. dissolve the silver in a 
dram of the water, the cyanide in the re¬ 
maining 7 drams. Mix, and when settled 
and clear it is ready to use. Bleach the 
plate in A. till white. The longer it 
bleaches the more intensity will ensue. 
Rinse well and blacken in B. Work in day¬ 
light, but not near a window. Both solu¬ 
tions are poisonous.—Epirpi^ 
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SNAP SHOTS. 

I have had poor luck in taking pictures 
of water. What are the proper stop and 
time in taking a picture of water in bright 
sunlight? In developing plates of this 
kind should they be carried in the devel¬ 
oper until the yellow disappears from the 
plate, the same as other plates? I use 
Eastman’s pyro in glass tubes for all kinds 
of plates. VV'ill your answer for this apply 
to taking cloud pictures? If not. pleare ex¬ 
plain, as I have failed in that kind of 
work. In using a ray filter, how much 
longer should the exposure be than with¬ 
out it? 

ANSWER. 

Use a small stop and rapid exposure, 
i-ioo second. Do not carry the develop¬ 
ment so far that the delicate half-tones 
are lost. 

This advice applies also to cloud work. 

In using a ray filter allow an exposure 2 
to 6 times longer than without it. depend¬ 
ing on the color of the filter.— Editor. 


I have taken several pictures indoors of 
late and developed some until the image 
seemed to come out as far as necessary, 
but when I tried to fix the plate the image 
went off as the plate cleared, t’’* by the 
time the plate was clear the image had al¬ 
most disappeared. I have never had any¬ 
thing of the kind occur with plates ex¬ 
posed outdoors. Please let me know the 
cause and the remedy. I use pyro de¬ 
veloper, 

C. E. Wilson, Mt. Carbon, Colo. 

ANSWER. 

You probably do not carry your plate far 
enough in the developer. 

For interior work, try non-halation 
plates and a full exposure, carrying devel¬ 
opment farther than with ordinary plates. 
—Editor. 


What will prevent pyro from staining 
the negative after fixing with plain hypo? 
Is pyro the best developer for clouds? 

John R. Boulle, City Island, New York. 

ANSWER. 

Use fresh pyro developer and rinse plate 
well before fixing. Alum will lighten the 
stain. 

Many expert photographers recommend 
pyro as the best developer, while others ad¬ 
vise the use of different developers.— Edi¬ 
tor. 


To reproduce a negative it is not neces¬ 
sary to make a positive. Put negative and 
a fresh plate in the printing frame, ex¬ 
pose to daylight, say^ 5 seconds and the 
result will be a negative from a negative. 


due to the great over exposure. It often 
happens, too, that a far better negative 
can be thus produced than the original by 
modifying the developer to some extent^— 
Exchange. 

Dextrine makes an excellent mountant. 
sticky and not difficult to mix. Liesegang 
recommends 2 ounces of water, 20 grains 
nitrate of calcium and 80 grains of dex¬ 
trine. Another authority gives equal pans 
alcohol and water, heated in a water bath, 
and dextrine stirred in till the consistency 
suits. Dextrine is quoted at 10 to 15 
cents a pound.—The Photo-American. 


Will you kindly inform me, through 
Recreation, what camera you think is the 
best for a beginner? 

A. M. P.. Clifton, N. J. 

Will some reader of Recreation please 
answer ? —Editor. 

I have received the Laughlin fountain pen 
you sent me as a premium and am more 
than delighted with it. Please accept my 
sincere thanks. I can not tell you how much 
I like Recreation. Five dollars would be 
a cheap price for the enjoyment 1 get out 
of a year’s numbers. I am a school teacher 
and spend a portion of my summer vaca¬ 
tion each year in a hunting and fishing trip. 
During the remainder of the year 1 hai'e 
to content myself with what is nearly as 
good as such a trip, namely, the monthly 
appearance of Recreation. Each new 
number is like a campiniar trip in some new 
region. I take my copies to the school 
house and allow my pupils to take them by 
turns for a few days. They are delighted 
with them, and I do not think there is any 
daneer that my scholars will ever be game 
or fish hogs. 

I am an amateur photographer and get 
much help from the photographic depart¬ 
ment of your magazine. When any new 
trouble arises I at once consult my back 
numbers and nearly always find a cure^ 

Geo. L. West, Redwood, N. Y. 


Are you beginning to think what you can 
give your friends for Christmas presents? 
What could be more desirable than a yearly 
subscription to Recreation? It is one of 
the most practicable and useful presents 
you could possibly give a man or boy who 
is interested in nature study, fishing, hunt¬ 
ing, or amateur photography. 

All boys instinctively love the woods. 
Recreation teaches them to love and to 
study the birds and the animals to be 
found there. If you would have your son, 
your brother, your husband, or your sweet¬ 
heart interested in nature let him read 
Recreation. It costs only $i a year and 
would make him happy 12 times a year. 
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^he Kodak Way 



You press the button — then do the rest 


By the Kodak system every step in picture taking and 
picture making is accomplished in daylight—loading, unload¬ 
ing, developing, fixing, printing. The Kodak way gives better 
results than the old way, too. 

Dark-Room Abolished 

Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 

Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00, $6.00 and $7.50. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Ask your dealer or write us for the 

new booklet, “ The Kodak Way." Rochester, N. Y. 


Digitized by t^ooQle 
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All in one picture, by the 


take half length views* or with some models* stop the 
lens at five different places* and thus make five dif¬ 
ferent widths of pictures* all depending on just how 
much of the view you wish. These are features oo 
other camera possesses. 

We will send free on application our beautifully illus¬ 
trated catalogue. 


riultiscope & Film Co. 

13« Jefferson Street, BURLINGTON, WI5. 
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Al-Vista Camerd,or you can 


All our cameras take the daylisht loading film cai^ 
tridges—the regular sizes, so that any dealer can 
supply you, no matter In what part of the world you 
and your ••Al-Vlsta ” may be. 

OUR CO-OPERATIVB PLAN 
We now send you any camera described in our cata¬ 
logue upon a small payment being made. The 
remainder you may pay in monthly Instalments 
while you are using the camera. Write us for full 
information about this. 

riultiscope & Film Co. 

13« JeftMsoa Street, BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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Something 



- P»t June l«h, 1#0t. _ 

-^ Other Pat. Pending. 

PRESTO! CHANGE 1 
Atta.chable Eyeglass Temples 

Every wearer of eyeglasses wishes occasionally that thev 
were spectacles. Spectacles stay on, however Solent one^ 
exercise, however warm or stormy the weather. This little 
device can be readily attached or detached without iiuury to 
the lenses, thus in a second givtnfr vou the choice of either 
spectacle or eyeglass. Just the thing for outdoor sports. 
Tne Temple Attachment will fit any of your eyeglasses and 
cau be caxiied in the same case with them. 

Bend thickness of lens when ordering by mail. 
Price In Nickel. 50 cents a pair 

Price In Gilt. 75 cents per pair. 

Send for CIrcnIar. - 

Omr iUustraUd holiday catalogue can be had for the atking 
We carry everything in the Optical and Photc«japhic line. 
Eyeglasses, Spectacles, Cameras, Opera, Field or Marine 
I Glasses, Thermometers. Barometers, Telescopes, Hygrom¬ 
eters, Sun-dials, etc. 

GALL & LEMBKE. Departmertt C. 
Established 1842. 21 Vnloti Sq., New York. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Have you commenced to think of Christ¬ 
mas presents? If so, here is a suggestion: 

A yearly subscription to Recreation 
furnishes one of the most delightful, in¬ 
structive, entertaining Christmas presents 
you can possibly give a man or boy who 
is interested in nature, in fishing, shooting, 
amateur photography; or, who is fond of 
the woods, the fields, the mountains, the 
lakes or the rivers. 

Many of the presents which people give 
their friends afford pleasure only for a few 
days, or weeks. A subscription to Recrea¬ 
tion means solid comfort a whole year. 
It reminds your friend I 2 times during the 
year of your kindness and generosity. 
There are many men and women who for 5 
years past have annually sent in long lists 
of names of friends, accompanied with a 
check in order that these friends might be 
made happy a whole year. Would it not 
be well for you to adopt this plan? 

Try it and see how grateful the recipient 
will be. 


MAGIC LA NTER^ 

ITI mhJ.iJiiJJiiiii Lii'i.i'iii Lmi 


STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS 

for Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainznents, for 
lllnstrating sermons* Many sizes. All prices. 
Chance fw men with little capital to make 
money. 260 page Catalogue FREE. 

McALUSTER, Mfg, pjitlciiii, 49 Nassau St., h'. Y. 



VeloxJ 

will give you 
the most sat¬ 
isfactory re¬ 
sults from 
your vaca¬ 
tion nega¬ 
tives. 

Softness and 
richness with pure 
blacks and mellow 
high lights are 
Veloz character* 
istlcs. 

It prints by any 
light. No dark room 
required. 

Nepera Chemical Co. 

Division of the Genertl Arlsto Co. 

NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 

Velox is sold by all dealers* 
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Either way you look at 
it—from the standpoint 
of the amateur or pro¬ 
fessional—you will find 
R. 0 . C. the Rochester 
Dry Plate by far the best 
plate for every branch of 
photographic work. 


R. O. C. the Rochester Dry 
Plate is manufactured by the 
largest makers of Dry Plate 
Cameras in the world; who after 
years of study and experiment 
pronounce it beyond all ques¬ 
tion the greatest development of 
dry plate making. 


A plate you can work 
with indoors and take 
with you outdoors with¬ 
out fear of meeting any 
condition of light or color 
for which the plate is 
not perfectly adapted. 


Ask your dealer about the R. O. 
C. the Rochester Dry Plate. If 
he hasn’t it, ask him to get it for 
you. He will do it if you insist, 
and you will be well paid for the 
experiment. For further par¬ 
ticulars, address 

ROCHESTER 

OPTICAL and CAMERA CO., 
Rochester, N. T. 


Huron Indian Work: To any one sub¬ 
scribing to Recreation through me I will 
give a Bracelet and Ring worked in horse¬ 
hair, with any small inscription you like, 
your name, etc., woven in it with caribou 
hair; quite a curiosity, Send along your $i. 
Walter Legare, 5i8>i John Street, Quebec, 
Canada. 

Do You Want a Drinking Cup f^ree? 
Send me $i for a new subscription to Recre¬ 
ation and 1 will send you either a fine nickel- 
plated folding drinking cup or a collapsible 
rubber cup. For lo cents extra will send 
by registered mail. Thomas H. Walker, 
295 Merrimac Street, Manchester, N. H. 


Free: Toanyone sending me $3 for three 
subscriptions to Recreation I will send a 
pair of pretty Flying Squirrels. For seven 
subscriptions I will give a fine pair of Fox 
Squirrels. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Texas. 


Free: Cloth bound book, 766 pages, finely 
illustrated, on our war with Spain, given 
free to each one who subscribes for Recrea¬ 
tion through me. Address, C. L. Wyckoff, 
Cuba, N. Y. 


UN 3 IOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 

I will pay cash rr j^ve liberal exchange for interesting 
unmounted photographs, any size, either amateur or 

£ rofessional. Wilrred S. Tilton, Prairie 
^epot, Ohio. 


Uhe T^ieOstures ofThoio^raphy 


cannot be interrupted by the cold, dark days of 
winter if a suitable flashlight is used. 

The ** Spred Lite** TJash-l^amp 
gives a flash a foot long. Is easy to handle and 
reduces indcor photography (day or night) to 
a certainty- no problems of timc-e.xposure need 
trouble the user. 

Price $1.25 complete 
Particulars sent by The Pkogkessivf. Photo. 

SuiM LV HoI’SE. 

HAVERS & FAOAN,83 NajsauSt., New York 
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IT’S ALL InThTTeN^^I 


Series V Long Focus Korona 



Can be used with equal facility for 
everyday, hand-camera 

Snap Shots 

Photographing Distant Views 
Copying 

or other work needing bellows ca¬ 
pacity, and also with wide-angle 
lenses for interiors and kindred 
subjects. 


ONE CAMERA DOES IT ALL 



ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Every adjustment is a marvel 
of simplicity and mechanical 
ingenuity, and many of them 
are found exclusively on the 
Korona. 

Note our patent auxiliary 
bed for use with wide-angle 
lenses, and compare it with 


the clumsy methods used to obtain this 
result on other cameras. 

Our patent automatic swing back op¬ 
erates from the center according to correct 
principles. 

KORONA LONG FOCUS 

Has a Convertible Lens, Automatic Shut¬ 
ter, and numerous other special advantages. 

Catalogue gives full Information 




Mention Recreation 




Digitized by 


Google 
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A NigKt Printing Pa-per. 

Cyko is the Most Perfect of all 
Developing Papers. 

No Da^rk Room R.eq\iired. 

Easily manipulated and absolutely permanent. 

Prodxices Exqviisite Effects 

in Bla-ck a-nd WKite. 

Made in Six Different Grades. 

One dozen 4 x 5 Cyko with Developer 20 cents. 

If Yo\ir Dea-ler CaLi\not Supply Yovi Send to 

The ANTHONY SCOVILL CO., 

122 and 124 Fifth Avenue, New York. Atlas Block, Chicago. 


DO YOU WANT 
A CAHERA? 

If SO, you can get it 
Without $1 of Expense 

A Model lo. Century Camera. Listed at $9. 
For six yeaily subscriptions to 
Recreation. 

A Model 12. Century Camera. Listed at 
518. For 12 yearly subscriptions to 
Recreation. 

A 5x7 Century Grand. Long Focus, Double 
Swing, with Wide Angle Lens. Listed 
at S60. For 40 yearly subsc; iptions to 
Recreation. 

Such opportunities were never before 
offered. 

I have but a few of these Cameras on 
hand, and when the supply is exhausted 
this offer will be withdrawn. 

Sample copies of Recreation for use in 
canvassing furnished on application. 
Address 

Recreation, 23 West 24th St. 

N«w York City 


111 Qooi iiuu uui, ine lasL i c uuc 
Collinear— the lens without limitationSt 
Of surpassing speed, sharpness, brilliancy, 
definition, and depth of focus. Have it 
fitted to your Premo, Weno, Kodak, 
c: Snappa camera. 

S«Dd for our booklet ” showing what others have 
done and what you can do with the Collinear. 

'*“*'* E, VoluHInender k Hon Optical C 
U7 W. 23a 8U, New York. 
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EVerp step in picture taking amd. 
picture making taugkt bp ma£L 

The 

Kodak 

Correspondence 
School ot 
Photography 


treats both the technical and 
artistic sides of photography 
in a simple, practical nuinner. 
Tuition free to all owners of 
Kodak and Brownie Cameras 
upon payment of One Dollar 
for text books. Competent 
instructors will give individual 
attention and honest criticism 
to each member of the schooL 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester. N. Y. 

hr by mail up<m request. 


%4000.00 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures, 



imhame-|^ 0YAL~™ QVALnr 

ARE 

Royal 

Anastisrmat 

Lenses 


\Y/E know it and wc want you to know it, as GREAT 
RESULTS are sure to be obtained by the users of a 
ROYAL. They have speed, fine definition and great cov¬ 
ering power and will prove a (flight to the connoissm of high 
gra& objectives. 

We make them in three series, ranging in relative aperture 
from F. 7. 5 to F. 5. We also make one of the very best Wide 
Angle Anastigmats on the market. Write and let us mall you 
our catalogue giving a detailed description of these lenses* 


LENS CO^ 66 Atlantic Ave., ROCHESTEB, N. Y. 


Digitized by t^ooQle 
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/ $3,000.00 for PHOTOGRAPHS 

We have placed the above aum at the disposal of Messrs. Rudolf Eicke- 
roeyer, Jr., C. Yamall Abbott and William B. Dyer, three of the foremost 
photographers, to be awarded for the best photographs made with 

Bausch (8h Lomb Lenses and Shatters 

The awards include eleven classes of subiects, with special awards for 
Kodaks, Poco, Premo and other band cameras fitted with our lenses, and 
for professional photographers. 

BOOKLET OF CLASSES AND AWARDS FREE 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO.. Rochester. N. Y. 


Cleaning Rods Free: To anyone who 
will send in a subscription to Recreation 
through me I will g^ve free a 4-jointed brass 
rifle cleaning rod with cocobole handle; or 
a 3-jointed, hard-wood, brass-mounted shot 

f an cleaning rod, each listing at 60 cents. 

or 2 subscriptions I will give a 3-jointed 
cocobole wood, nickel-plate mountings, shot 
gun cleaning rod, listing at $1.25; or for 3 
subscriptions, the celebrated Powers brass 
cleaning rod for shot guns, with oil can and 
screw driver in handle and listing at $2. 
Above rods are standard quality and guar¬ 
anteed. Please state caliber or gauge 
wanted. H. C. Dieckhoff, 230 South Main 
treet, Decatur, Ill. 


LANTERN SLIDES COLORED 
IN AN ARTISTIC MANNER 


Special attention given to the wants of Amateur 
Photographers Correspondence promptly at¬ 
tended to. 1 refer by permission to the Editor 
of RBCkEATlON. 

MRS. BUTTLES SMITH, 

660 W, 115th Street, New York Qty* 


pppp To anyone subscribing to Recreation 
■ ntt, through me 1 will give a cloth copy of 
one of Cooper s, Dickens'. Dumas’, Thackeray’s or 
Conan Doyle’s lx>oks. Address, 

J. M. RUGEN. 210 S West Lake StChicago, Ill 



A Pocket Camera of 
highest grade 


FOLDING 


A.U gomj in thm VocKtt 


Weno Hawk-Eye 

Pneumatic release, variable speed shutter, with iris dia¬ 
phragm stops; rapid rectilinear lens; reversible finder, 
and focusing scale. Uses daylight loading film. 

No. 3 Folding Weno Hawk-Eye, for x pictures, 

with rapid rectilinear lens, .... - $15.00 

Do., with single achromatic lens (set focus), - - 13.50 

BLAIR CAMERA CO.. 

_ ItccAe^er. /i. y. 


ffa^k-Efie films can be developed in the Kodak Developing Machine. 
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MEXICAN ALLIGATORS. 

Mexcallitan, Mex. 

Editor Recreation : 

For the study of alligator nature this 
locality is unrivaled. Here he is every¬ 
where in evidence, acting his w'ill with lit¬ 
tle fear of man. The alligator is an ani¬ 
mal of considerable intelligence. I have 
seen one head off a large fish in shallow 
water, corner and catch him. Step out of 
a canoe and hide on the bank, and if there 
is a. ’gator in the vicinity he will swim 
slowly by, making observations. If he can 
see you at all he will stop and size you up, 
as if wishing to know what you are about. 

They are not found hidden away in dark 
recesses, as I had expected. That may be 
the case where they have been much hunt¬ 
ed and are shy. Here there is no other 
animal that so loves the broad daylight 
and warm sunshine. Three miles away is 
a favorite sunning place, where, on a bank, 
100 or so can be found any bright day. If 
a canoe draws near they slide into the wa¬ 
ter one by one and lie with only the head 
showing. Many will allow the boat to get 
within 20 feet before diving. They dive 
by a backward jerk, the snout being last 
to disappear. 

Having been requested to send 3 hides to 
San Francisco I went to this sunning place, 
landed, and hid among some bushes. In a 
few minutes a big ’gator floated up, blow¬ 
ing out his breath with a noise like a suc¬ 
tion pump short of water. He crawled 
out and prepared to take a nap within 20 
feet of me. A bullet a little below and 
back of the eye, and a cast of the harpoon 
to keep him from rolling into deep water, 
and he was mine. His struggles lasted 
but a few minutes. I left him as he lay 
for a decoy, and my order for “one large 
and 2 medium sized hides,” was soon filled. 

The natives surprised me by saying the 
alligator has no tongue. It is true he 
has none in the usual place for that organ; 
but I found what seems a tongue under 
the floor of the mouth. The animal has 
great trouble in getting a morsel in just 
the right position to swallow, managing it 
by throwing his head back a number of 
times, with his jaw' wide open. 

The ’gator has a peculiar odor, which at 
a distance might lead one to suppose him 
a member of genteel society; at close 
range, however, you know him for a rank 
pretender. A Mexican lady from the table¬ 
land told me she used perfume once after 
coming here, and only once. On that oc¬ 
casion a number of persons asked her, 
“What smells of alligator?” 

’Gators 12 or 13 feet long arc considered 
large in this section. They swim mostly 
by a snakelike motion of the tail. In 2 
years spent here T have known of but one 
man being bitten by n alligator. He, poor 
fellow, after 5 weeks in bed, had still 3 
holes in his thigh, each large enough to 
admit the index finger to the first joint. 

Ed. M. Williams. 


A GAMEY HOG. 

G. W. SMITH. 

During the fall of 1893 I was station 
agent at a little city in Southern Kansas, 
near the Indian Territory line. Game was 
abundant, and being a lover of rod and 
gun, 1 soon made the acquaintance of a 
cattleman whom 1 will call Ed Hewins. 
He owned a ranch of 2,000 acres, bounti¬ 
fully stocked with quails, prairie chickens, 
rabbits and squirrels! Mr. Hewins gave 
me leave to hunt and fish on his land, and 
1 had many a day of sport shooting quails, 
over my old pointer Sport. 

One afternoon in November, 1 took my 
favorite 12 bore, slipped a few quail loads 
into my pocket, and, with a younger 
brother and my dOg, set out in quest of 
game. We had gone perhaps a mile from 
the station, when Sport came to a stiff 
point, near a hazel thicket, bold to flush, 
he raised a covey of quails, and I 
succeeded in grassing one with each barrel. 
The others flew some 300 yards and scat¬ 
tered in the open field. We had some 
excellent sport, and, after finding I had 
birds enough for our dinner, and but one 
remaining shell, we started to return home. 

When we had gone a short distance, I 
noticed Sport strike a scent, and with the 
wind in his favor proceed cautiously up a 
draw to the crest of the ridge. There, 
where some passing wagon had dropped a 
bunch of hay, he came to a staunch point. 
Thinking it was merely a cottontail, 1 
stepped in ahead of the dog and gave the 
bunch a violent kick. To my utter amaze¬ 
ment I was confronted by a wild boar, 
which proceeded to make things interesting 
for the next few moments. 

With open mouth, catlike eyes glistening 
like balls of fire, tusks which seemed to 
me as large as an elephant’s, he made a 
vicious charge. I happily avoided this, 
only to be confronted with another attack 
more determined than the first. Seeing it 
was to be a fight to the finish, I side-stepped 
and bringing the muzzle of my gun just 
behind his shoulder, fired. Some pellets 
of the charge of No. 8 shot reached his 
spine, with the effect of paralyzing his 
hind quarters. There was plenty of fight 
left in him, however, and as 1 had no 
more ammunition, I beat a retreat. At 
the station I obtained a rifle, and return¬ 
ing, despatched the boar with it. 


There arc probably more deer in Connecticut 
to-day than at any previous time within 150 years. 
They arc seen on railroad tracks, in fields and 
gardens, and even feeding with domestic cattle. 
VV'here they all come from, and what is drawing 
or sending them here, is not clear. They are 
not only seen in most unexpected places, but 
appear singularly free from fear of human b^nn 
They are seen. too. in nearly all parts of the 
State.—Hartford Times._ 

Mr. Marryat.—I see old Roxley has left 
an estate worth $2,000,000. Wouldn’t you 
like to be his widow? Mrs. Marryat (am¬ 
biguously)—No, dear; I’d rather be yours. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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There is a Reason 


LONDON LANCET, the ijreat medical author¬ 
ity, says of Grape-:Nuts4: “The vjrains are 

brown and crisp, with a pleasant taste. 

The preparatory process undoubtedly converts 
the food constituents into a much more digesti¬ 
ble condition than in the raw cereal.The 

features worthy of note are the excellent propor¬ 
tion of proteid, mineral matters and soluble 
carbohydrates per cent. Our analysis shows 
that it is a NUTRITIVE OF A HIGH ORDER, since 
it contains the CONSTITUENTS OF A COM¬ 
PLETE FOOD and in an EASILY ASSIMILABLE 
STATE.” 


I Edward M. May, M. D., of Mt. Zion, Ill., says: 
“ I desire to inlorm you of my short but very 
satisfactory experience with Grape-Nuts as a 
food. 1 had nervous dyspepsia for over a year, 
and lost flesh to 122 pounds. I concluded it 
was time to throw physic to the doijs in my 
, case, and lof)ked around for some concentrated, 
palatable prepared food. 1 j;ot hold of Grape- 
Nuts and be\^:an usin\^ it four times a day, exclu¬ 
sively for breakfast with milk; for luncheon and 
dinner as dessert. 1 he heartburn, waterbrash, 
palpitation and other symptoms soon disap¬ 
peared, and 1 can now eat a square meal and 
. leel nood afterwards. 1 weiijhed yesterday and 
had gained 18 pounds in a month. And the end 
is not yet.” 


G r a p e - N u t s 






BILLIAILDS 

A handsome, massive dining or library' table; removal 
of top converts it into a billiard or pool table of superb 
playing qualities. The famous 

Indianapolis Combination Table 

Library—Dining:—Billiard—Pool 

makes good billiards possible in your own home. Equal 
to a $500 billiard table. Bed of superior Vermont slate; 
quick, live, sensitive cushions; accurate angles. Best 
French billiard cloth ; true balls; cues well balanced. 
Experts endorse it. None better for library or dining 
room. 

Write for our newr illurtrAted aiUlomie 
season 190?'-03. and full information. 

COMBINATION BILLIARD MFC. CO*, 

320 N. Claypool Bldg., ludianapolis, Ind. 


HADE OF ENGLISH KHAKI 


You can use it for a long: coat, a short 

hunting coat, a duck blind or a sleeping 
bag. 

Game pockets and cartridge holders <id lib% 
Save yourself from dampness and cold. 


Send me 

5 Yearly Svbscriptions to RECREATION 

Name your size and I will send you one ox ‘, 
these coats. 

Sample copies of Recreation, for use in * 
canvassing, furnished on application. 


One pack 


CONLEY COMBINATION HUNTING 
COAT AND VEST 


Playing Cards 
beats two pair 
of poor packs. 


GOING DUCK SHOOTING? 

IF SO, YOU SHOULD, HAVE .A 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 

Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Bicycle cards wear well. Popular price. 
29 backs. Back shown is “ New Fan." 
Order by name. Sold by dealers. 
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pAoeouat 


The Cost of Repairs 

u reduced to a minimum when a Jas. Boss Watch Case protects the 
works of the watch from dust and dampness, jolt and jar. 


i/kS. BOSS 
Watch Cases 


are far stronger than solid gold cases, absolutely close fitting, 
do not get out of shape, or lose their rigidity. Fully 
guaranteed for 25 years. No matter how much you 
pay for a movement, be sure to have it protected 
with a Jas. Boss Case. The original gold filled 
case and the only one proved by 50 years 
of service. Write us for a booklet. 

This Mark is Stamped on Every Boss Case. \WMlA 
The Keystone Watch Case Co.. Philadelplua. 


FROM NORTON SOUND. 

There is, or perhaps I should say has 
been, gold in this part of Alaska. I know 
2 young fellows who rocked out $4,480 in 
about 15 days on the beach. Another 
friend took out $16 from a bucketful of 
beach sand. However, I do not advise 
anyone to come here next year expecting 
to find gold on the beach. It has been 
thoroughly turned over, and besides there 
will undoubtedly be a great rush of 
men here next year. The claims on the 
creeks are only worked from the middle 
of June until the latter part of September. 

There is not much to interest a sports¬ 
man in this part of Alaska or on Kotzebue 
sound, where I spent a year before com¬ 
ing here. On one occasion we located a 
band of mountain sheep in a rugged range 
of mountains at the head of the Kogoluk- 
tuk. However, we only found the sheep 
the day before we were to start on our re¬ 
turn trip, and could not spend any time 
hunting them. We saw many signs of otters 
and wolverines, but did not get sight of 
any. We had to travel on skis, or ^now- 
shoes. The skis made much a grating on 
the crisp snow that a wolverine could hear 
us long before we could see him. 

About the only shooting we had except 
the ducks and geese in summer were 
ptarmigans. In the early fall the old cock 
ptarmigans are as gamy as could be 
wished. When flushed they start up 
with a cackle that is rather startling. One 
does not like to shoot ducks in the breed¬ 
ing season, but in Kotzebue it was duck or 
no meat, and there was so much scurvy in 
the country that fresh meat was almost a 
necessity when we could get it. 

E. L.. Stevenson, Cape Nome, Alaska. 


Free ; To any person sending me $i as 
yearly subscription to Recreation, I will 
give one No. i Sportsman’s Pocket Med¬ 
icine Case. For 2 subscriptions, a No. 2 
Sportsman’s or Doctor’s Medicine Case. 
Por 10 subscriptions, 500 primed 12 guage 
Paper Shot Shells. Walter Lusson, Ard¬ 
more, Pa. 


DIAMONDS, 

on credit aS 


JgiP. 


• witbaaoa jour In- -■ 

dIrliluU crodlt, for any | 

DUtnood or Wnteb 

trUelo at onoe and you ^ ^ 

pay ten per cent, of the _ J 

prioe moDtblj. We tend 
your eeleotJon to your 

home or place of buiiooM where you may examine It thorooichly bcfuii 
deeidiaK to buy. Wo pay all express rbarxet. Wo Mil genuine 
Diamonds only, aod rlro a Guarantee Certifloato with rrery one wo Mil. 
Wo make oxebanyeo at any tiino Ir Jte futuro, allowlnc f^H. oririnal 
price paid. Wo are ono of tho oldea. (Eft. and by far the tarfoot 

houM In tb# boalnees. Tour local banker will refer to bis Dun or 
Bradstroet book of (Commercial Ratlors aod tell you about our rtllabll> 
Ity and funding. Our beautifVil book. “Ilow Easily Too Can Wear and ' 
Own a Diamond.*' answers erery question wblcb you oonld ask. Ws 
Mod It frrw with llluftrated eaialorue on request. Writs to-day. 

Loms BROS. A. CO. H, 02 to OH State SU 
OrrosmMauMAixPixLoAOo. CHICAGO, ILI.., U. 8e 4 


IVIDENDS= 

Risk a po.stnl. Send u.s vour name 
for pro.spectns of the Rayo Min¬ 
ing and Developing Co. of Cal¬ 
ifornia. Every dollar invested in 
these shares will return vou regu¬ 
lar, hand.some, dividends. MIL¬ 
LIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec¬ 
tric Water-Power Plant in connection. Not 
the ordinary mining proposition. Shares 
now selling at ground-floor price. B.'iiik 
Kefereiireft. 

UO.VSOKE INVESTMENT CO. 

041 .Marquette Riiildini;. Chiriico 










Copyright, igo* 
by C. & A- R'y. 

ART CALENDAR 

Fourpraceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced iii-colors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 

"THE ONLT WAY" 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi¬ 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to Geo. J . Charlton, General Passenger Age-t, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, III. 

The best railway line between Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Peoria. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFERZ=Z 

To any person sending me $100 for one year’s sub¬ 
scription to Recreation I will mve tree a choice of 
the following: 50 fine Bristol Cards printed to copy in 
Gold Ink; or 50 Envelopes printed with return card 
and a cut representing an angler. With the word- "If 
YOU don’t catch him in 10 Days return to ;**or Note- 
heads neatl y printed- W rite plainly to avoid mistake in 
printing. Samples of printing for stamp. Or 1 will 
give free a Bottle of Silver Plating Fluid for platini^ 
all kinds of metal surfaces; or a Bottle of White Rose 
Cream for the complexion. Either new or old sub¬ 
scribers may take hold of this offer. Send money by 
registered letter. Address 

Ht.NRY NELSON, ECKVOLL, MINN. 


P U P P To each person sending me 1 1. (P.O. 
■ Eb k Money order) for one year’s sub 
scription to Recreation, 1 will 
send his choice of the following. 

A Genuine Rrlar Pipe with Genuine Amber Rit, or 
a Braideil Leather Dor IVhIp with snap on end, or a 
Polished steel Dog Chain with swivels, snaps, etc., or 
a.Macmilan Shell Extractor for any size of shellfrom 
8 guage to 22 calibre, or a Pocket rompasa. 1 in. dial, 
open face, watch shape,with ring handle, bevel crystal. 

EDWARD S. ADAMS, Box 586 , Sanchester, H.B. 


Catarrh 
Cured Free 

A wonderful home remedy that quickly cures Catarrh 
where the mucous drops down the throat and luugix 
sickening the stomach and causing had breath and 
many diseases including consumption. The disooTerer, 
C. E. Gauss, fi78 Main St.. Marshall, Mloh., will gladly 
Bend to any address a trial package of the remedy eo 
~^uu can try It at home and be satisfied that It is a ge&ii* 
-. •— 


THE HYPNOTIC EYE 

You have It, everyone has It for everyone is bom a 
hypnotist. Would youliketodevelopyourhypnotic 
powers and wield an influence over others ? Would 
you like to sway the nunds of men, make friends 
and achieve success i You can develop this power 
in the privacy of your room. 

COSTS YOU NOTHING 

It will cost you nothing to send for our free book 
and learn how to do it. Anybody can learn. The 
acquisition of this power brings happiness and 
health, develops the w ill; grntiUcs ambition; gives 
one the key to personal and social success and sug¬ 
gests many opportunities to make money. Bv our 
new system you can learn THE PHILOSOPHY' 
OF PER!S 0 \AL I\FLLE\C E in a few days 
at vour homo- and not only achieve success your¬ 
self. but you can influence the minds, health and 
actions of others. We guarantee iU 

LEARN AT HOME FREE 

If at all Interested, send for our free hook, “The 
Philosophy of Personal Influence.” It will reveal 
to you the secrets of success and will point out the 
causes of failure. Through the generosity of X. La 
Motte Sago, A.M.. L.L.I)., Ph.D., its author, we are 
permitted to distribute ^0 (VX) copies absolutely free 
of all cost. A postal card will bring it. Addree«« tbe 
New York lusiitule of Science, Department DM3 
Eochester, N. Y. 


a trial package of a new and w'onderful reme 
dy mailed free to convince people it actually 
grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant growth 
to shining scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes 
Send your name and address to the Altenheim 
Medical Dispensary, 6q 11 Foso Building, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, for a free trial package, enclosing 
a2-centstamp to cover postage. Write to-day. 
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DAD’S WOODCHUCK HUNT. 

FRANK CORUS. 

My dad was one of the old time sports¬ 
men and had a muzzle loading rifle which 
he prized highly. The clover blossoms 
were nicely headed when dad sent an invi¬ 
tation to some old friends to join him in 
a grand woodchuck hunt. Colonel Brown, 
Mr. Evans and Judge Green came. 

While they were out on the veranda 
waiting for dinner and discussing the good 
qualities of their respective guns, I slipped 
around to the barn and took down an old 
woodchuck skin that had been tacked there 
a long time. Having stuffed it roughly 
with straw, I took it up on the hill just in 
sight of the house and tied it with a string 
to a fence stake so the wind would move 
it around just above the ground. 

By that time they were at dinner. I 
rushed into the house and said, “Dad, it 
’peers like there is a chuck up by the old 
stump lot.” Dad went out on the stoop 
and put up his hands for a telescope. 

“By gravy,” said he, “there is a shore 
enough chuck. I can see him move.” 

Each of the party tried to be very polite, 
and urged the others to shoot first. I 
think each was afraid of missing, and that 
the other would have the laugh on him. 
Mr. Evans shot first. He claimed the 
woodchuck moved just as he pulled. A 
clean miss any way. Next came Dad’s 
turn with his old 14-pounder. The dirt 
flew 10 rods this side the chuck. You 
should have seen Dad screw up that rear 
sight. He ran it high enough to shoot over 
the hill. Next the Colonel leveled his Win¬ 
chester through the pines and unhitched 
it. 

I saw straw fly out of the skin and 
knew, of course, they must soon catch on. 
I separated from their company and started 
for the barn. They fired 2 or 3 rounds 
more and then went up the hill to 
see what they had been shooting at. When 
they came by the barn I peeked through a 
crack. They looked like a lot of cows 
turned out of a turnip field. I sneaked up 
the back stairs to bed that night; I didn’t 
want to see Dad for anything particular. 


Big Game Hunting in Mexico. —I 
should like to correspond with a few gen¬ 
tlemen who enjoy big game hunting and 
who would assist me financially in e.stab- 
lishing several first class hunting lodges, 
with all necessary accessories, transpor¬ 
tation, etc. Or will some person with capi¬ 
tal join me in such a business? Am fully 
competent to manage such business. Am 
an old hunter with gun and hounds. I 
speak Spanish, and my former relations 
with the Mexican Government would in¬ 
sure me concessions that few men could 
get. Can give unquestionable references 
as to reliability and integrity. Bear, deer, 
antelope, mountain sheep, turkeys, pec¬ 
caries, wolves, coyotes, cougars, leopards, 
tiger cats, bob cats, and small game. 

Capt. L. L. Goodrich, San Antonio, Tex. 


All the world’s 
a stage. 
Elgin Watches 
are the 
prompters. 



Watches 


are the world’s stand¬ 
ard for pocket time¬ 
pieces. Sold by every 
jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the 
world’s greatest watch 
works. Illustrated art 
booklet free. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 

Elgin, Illinois. 


_ 

j Douglas, Lacey & Co.i 

i 66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK, 

i Bankersf Brokers, Fiscal Agentsm 

<3 Members N. Y. ('onsolldated Stock Exchange, and 
3 Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 

^ DMdend^Pmytng Mining, Oti mnd SmnHmf 
) Stockm, Ltmiod and Unllmtad oua SpaelaUym 

3 Booklets giving onr snccessfnl plan for realizing the large 
1 profits of legitimate Mining. Oil and .‘^melier Investments, 
subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free to any 
interested on application. 

T RRANOUEQ Bot^ton,PhiUdelpbU-Chicago,Cleveland, Cm- 
'J OnMnunLOi cinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore, Washington, 
3 Pittsburg, Buffalo, Prescott, Ariz.; Los Angeles, CaL; Hart- 
(1 ford, H^ifax, N. S.; St. John, N. B., Montreal A Toronto. 
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.D. RICHARDSON, M.D. I YOUR FUTURE 


Specialist in Varicocele and other Pelvic Disord- 
ersy including the resulting nervous Complications. 

The methods which 
I apply in the treat¬ 
ment of Varicocele and 
associated diseases 
have long been ap¬ 
proved by the extent 
of my practice and by 
my phenomenal suc¬ 
cess. Overwhelming 
voluntary testimony is 
oflfered by my former 
patients in every part 
of the United States. 

Sale and painless in 
their operation, my 
methods result in the 
re .establishment of 
perfect health. 

My terms are eminently reasonable. 

I will be pleased to send copies of my writing# to 
any gentleman who will 

write me a full account of n DO HOT IVCAR A^\ 
his case. Ten cents to co\er SUSPfNSORy 

postage should be enclosed, 

My address is Suite D, 

X19 Michigan Ave., Chicago. w ITAWAYy- " j f 




FREE BOOK, WEAK MEN 


My illustrated nature book on losses, vari- 
■k cocele, impotency, lame back, free, sealed, 
by mail. Much valuable advice and de- 
TJ^ scribesthe new DR. SANDEN HERCU- 
1 ^ LEX ELECTRIC BELT. Worn nights. 
No drugs. Currents soothing. Used by 
women also for rheumatic pains, etc. 5,000 
^ cures 1901. Established ^ years. Advice 
\ free. 

DE. G. B. SANDEN, U55 Broadway,^^. Y. 



la Like an Open Boole. Ifertry 
knew eucUy what ^ fatar* 
held in store he could aowcni hhi^ 
to bring about the beet rcaalte. latns- 
ogy,wHen intelligently BZBCtlnd.rc- 
veals the future and tails aaewtelto 
do aud what not to do. Uadskhtsdi 
the greatest living a s troioiir k ^ 

DR. OEROI.X4. 

of BmIod, Mm.. HabnbMMMK 


Odc Wag to Deielog poscie 


PUT ON THE GLOVES 


with some lively, vigorous chap. I have 
made an arrangement which enables me 
to offer 

IPal[)illoilii|(loits 


LISTED AT 


$6.00 


For 5 Yearly Subscriptions to 

RECREATION 

If you want a pair of these useful appli¬ 
ances why not put in 30 minutes in getting 
5 subscriptions, thus making your friends 
pay for the gloves. 

Sample copies of RECREATION, for use 
in soliciting, furnished on application. ^ 
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Varicocele 

Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured In 5 Daysm 
Mo Gutting or Pain, Guaranteed 
Cure or Money Refunded, 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D. 


C under my treatment thislnsidi- 
W ous disease rapidly disappears. 
Pain ceases almost instantly. The stagnant blood is driven 
from the dilated veins and all soreness and swelling sub¬ 
sides. Every indication of Varicocele vanishes and in its 
stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many ailments 
are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poison¬ 
ous taints in the system. Varicocele and Hydrocele, if neg- 

M j tILLOISON M D lected will undermine physical strength, depress the menUl 

n« MuterSpMteliitafCkl^V'who'Ci^ Varicocele. 

flydfOGtlfia f ^ treats aatieats pciiooallye duce complicated results. In treating diseases of men I 

ujQtmKtm, anil pcnwHuy. always cure the effect as well as the cause. I desire that 

every person afflicted with these or allied diseases write me 
^ j explain mv method of cure, which is safe and per¬ 
manent. My consultation will cost you nothing, and my charges for a perfect cure will be reasonable and 
not more than you will be willing to pay for the benefits <x)nferred. 

Onntaintu nt Cum 'want, I give a legal guaranty to cure or refund your money, 

aauavajr Um wwa'V what I nave done for others I can do for you. I can cure you at home 

Cermanondnnnn Cnnfidenttalm at my office is preferred, but if 

% 0 UM'rU 9 gnMmMOn% 9 U UUnMKUUnuuam Jg impossible for you to cal I, write me your con¬ 
dition fully, and you will receive in plain envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case. Free of 
charge. Uy homm tmmmimani im muoommrnfuim My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 

H. J.TILLOTSON, IVf.D., HOTIIIotson Bldg,84 Dearborn St,CHICAGO 



Master thinks Im a damfy ; 
at mixing cocktailsV 


(llb 
Kcktails 


you 


cacfi do it 
just as well 


SEVEN KINDS 


Pour over lumps of Ice, strsLin e^nd serve 

UNDS BEWARE OF BIITATIONS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN ®. BRO. 

HAR.TF0IU> new YORK 


LONDON 
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Cap’n Titus 

By CLAY EMERY 


THESE amusing stories of New England 
} country folk center around the personal- 
ity of a grizzled old mariner, whose yarns 
have the salty flavor of the seacoast town 
where he lives. 

"A Cape Cod Munchausen.” 

—New York Herald. 

“He is another David Hamm in 
story-telling and trading.” 

—New York Times. 


Order through your bookman; or we will 
send direct^ postage paid 

Price, $1.0 0 


DOUBLEDAT, PAGE A COMPANY 
fubushsbs 

34 miloii Square Hew York 


ISQCSHEET MUSIC at^lBc 1 


Kip Viin Winkle Wa* a Lucky Man. Song, 17c. 
IntennvTZo Cavaileria RuKticuna, 9c. 
Blazoaway Two-Step, 18c. Carlotta Waltxoa, 9c. 


You all your 

uru M UU UMDERTAKIROR? 

W-WWWWWWW mmm others, cure 

diseases without drugs, acquire a marvelous memory, a 
magnetic personality, a fine physique ? Our new 

FREE BOOK 

Is fun of startling secrets never before revealed. It en¬ 
ables you to know at a glance the secret natures, talents 
and weaknesses of others. You can gratify your highest 
ambitions, make money easily and become a veritable 
leader of men, if you will follow its teacUngs. Write for 
It to-day. Send no money. It’s free. Address S 
Colombia Selentlflo Academy, Dept* 89C, 

1931 Broadway, New York City. 


The Laughlin 


Fountain Pe n 


IS THE PEER OF ALL PENS AND 
HAS NO EQUAL ANYWHERE 

Sent on Approval 

to Roapolulbto People 

YOUR CHOICE 
OP THESE TWO POP¬ 
ULAR STYLES 
POR ONLY 


1 .00 

FiMt-fftlA 

to 

tuy 

Addreoa 


By Rectotered Mall Sc 
Extra 

Superior to the $3.00 
Qrades of 
Other Makes 

Our Extraordi¬ 
nary (Mfer 

Send us one dollar and we 
will mail either of these 
two styles. You can try it 
for a week—if it don’t suit 
you mail it back to us and 
we will return your dollar. 

Ever hear or read of any¬ 
thing fairer ? 

The Laughlin Fountain 
Pen holder is made of finest 
quality hard rubber, is fitted 
with highest grade, large 
size, 14k gold pen of any 
desired flexibility, and has 
the only perfect feeding 
device known. Either style 
richly gold mounted, for 
presentation purposes, $1.00 
extra. 

Lay this magazine down 
and write now. 

Laughlin flfg. Co. 

434 OrtewoW St. DETROIT, MICH. 























IF / DID NOT KNOW 

my system for obtaining and retaining Perfect Health 
and Physical Development to be better than any other 
course in existence (Irrespective of cost of other courses), I 
would not buy space in this magazine to tell you about it. 

Write me a postal to-day and you will learn why 
my course by mall is superior in every particular. It is not 
simply a course of ** Physical Culture,” but a scientific, yet 1 
simple system and method giving you and enabling you I 
to retain 

Perfect Health and 
Physical Development 

“A chain is only as strong as its weakest link,” and so 
it is with you. If you are to continue having a strong 
mind the vital organs must be kept or made strong, or your “chain” of strength will soon be broken 
Your vital organs constitute the chain on which hangs your success in life. 

At this age the mental and physical energy necessary to attain success in either social, business, pro¬ 
fessional, or political life is sure to overtax us unless something is done to prevent it. 

Don't be content with taking medicines to “ assist nature’’but let me teach you how to take beneficial 
exercise so that your entire system will resist diseace. If you have ill health my advice and system 
of exercises will bring you go^ health. If you have good health my course will enable you to retain it 
throughout a long life. 

The retaining of your strength is essential to success in life—it is more— it is a duty you owe not only 
to yourself but to your family and your Creator. 

I want every reader (man or woman), whether directly Interested In Physical Culture or 
not to have my booklet on SELF inPROVEHENT. It will be sent free for the asking. Contains 
interesting and valuable information. Write postal or letter to-day. 

Address 370 Bass Block, D. F. URBAN NS, Ft Wayne, /nd,, U. S. A. 



A GREAT COMBINATION 


Until February 28 , 1903 , subscriptions will be taken at this office for the following 


publications at rates named in right hand column : 

Regular 0\xr 


Price N«5t Price 

RECREATION. $100 $1.C0 

Sxiooess. 100 -60 

FreLnk Leslie's Pop\iltt.r MontKly . 1.00 .50 

Everybody's Magazine. 1.00 .50 

Woman's Home Companion. 1.00 .50 

Review of Reviews. 2-50 1.50 

Current Lltem.t\xre. 3.00 1.50 

Lippinoott's Magazine. 2.50 1-50 


$13 00 $7.60 


Any 8 or more of above, including Recreation and Success,, pro rata. 

All subscriptions must be sent to Recreation. 

Magazines iflay be sent to one or to different addresses. Subscriptions will commence 
with issue requested whenever possible to furnish copies, otherwise with issues of the 
month following that in which the subscription is received. 

Present subscribers to Recreation may take advantage of these offers, either in 
ordering their own subscriptions extended for one year from the date of expiration, or in 
presenting a subscription to Recreation to some friend. 

Remit by P, O. or Express Money Order. JVof by local check. 

Address RECREATION. 23 West 24th St., New York City 
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SOME RARE OPPORTUNITffiS 

Theie goods are all new. and will be shipped 
direct from factory. Prices named are those at 
which manufacturers and dealers usually sell. 
Here is a good chance to get 

A Book, a Gun, a Camera ) 

A Sleeping Bag, a Fishing Rod y 

A Reel, a Tent, ) COST 

Subscriptions need not all be sent ^t once. They 
may be sent in installments as taken and credit will 
be ^ven on account. When the required number 
Is obtained the premium earned will be shipped. 

These Offers are subject to change 
without notice. 


TO ANY PERSON SENDING ME 

TWO yearly subscriptions to Recreation 
at $1 each, I will send a copy of Hunt- 
tng tn the Great H'est^ cloth ; or a Zar 
Camera, listed at $i; or an Ingersoll Watch 
or Cyclometer, listed at $i; or a Recreation 
Waterproof Match Box, made by W. L. 
Marble and listed at $i; or a Shakespeare 
Revolution Bait listed at 75 cents; or a 
Laughlin Fountain Pen ; or a dozen Trout 
Flies, assorted, listed at $i; or a Stonebridge 
Folding Aluminum Lantern, listing at $1.50; 
or a pair of Attachable Eyeglass I'emples, 
^Id-plated, made by Gall & Lembke; or a 
Gold Medal Folding Camp Cot. 

THREE subscriptions at $1 each, a safety 
pocket ax, made by W. L. Marble and 
listed at $2.50; or a dozen Bass Flies, 
assorted, listed at $2 ; or 4 dozen Carbutt 
plates, 4x5 or 5x7; or a pair of buckskin 
hunting and driving gloves, listed at $1.50, 
made by J. P. Luther Glove Co. 

FOUR subscriptions at $i each, an Ideal Hunt- 
ing Knife, made by W. L. Marble and 
listed at $2.50; or a .32 caliber Automatic 
Forehand Revolver, made by the Hopkins 
& Allen Arms Co.; or a No. 822 Rifle 
made by the Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., 
listed at $4.50. 

FIVE subscriptions at $i each, a copy of Cruis- 
ings in the Cascades^ cloth; or a set of Neh- 
ring’s Convertible Ampliscopes, listed at 
$5.00; or an Ideal Hunting Knife made by 
W L. Marble, and listed at $3; or a polished 
Buffalo Horn Gun Rack,made by E.W. Stiles; 
or a Conley Combination Hunting Coat; 
or a Forehand Gun, made by the Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Co., listed at $6; or a pair of 1 vck 
lever skates, made by Barney & Berry, 
listed at $4 $0; or a pair of gauntlets, for 
hunting and driving, ladies* size, listed at 
$2.50. made by J. P. Luther Glove Co., or a 
J C Hand trap made by the Mitchell Mfe. , 
Co., listed at $4. ^ ^ 

SIX subscriptions at $i each, a Hawkeye Re- 
frigerating Basket made by the Burlington 
Basket Co., or one dozen Eureka golf balls 
listed at $4; or a Century Camera, model 10, 
4 ^ 5 » listed at $9; or a Forehand Gun made by 
the Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., listed at $9. 
SEVEN subscriptions at $i each, a copy of ^ 
The Big Game of North A merica, or of The 
American Book of the Dog.^ cloth, or one set j 
Lakewood golf clubs, 5 in number, listing at $5; 
oraseriesiiBoniDKoronaCamera, made 
by the Gundlach Optical Co., listed at $10. q 
EIGHT subscriptions at $i each, a 4 x 5 
Weno Hawk-Eye Camera, made by the . 
Blair Camera Co., and listed at $8. ^ 


rt NINE subscriptions at %\ each, an Acme 
single shot gun, made by the Davenport 
Arms Co., and listed at $8. 

TEN subscriptions at $1 each, a Cat- 
Glass Salad Bowl, made by Higgins k 
Seiter, and listed at $4.50; or a Yawman 
& Erbe Automatic Reel, listed at %6 to $9; 
or a Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, listed at |6| 
or less; or a Waterproof Wall Tent 7x7, 
y made by Abercrombie & Fitch, and listed 
jr at $8; or a canvas hunting coat, made by 
H. J. Upthegrove & Son, hsted at ora 
series i, 4 ^ 5 * Korona Camera, made by the 
Gundlach Optical Co., listed at $12. 
TWELVE subscriptions at $i each, a Peabody 
Carbine valued at $12; or a No. 5 Sidle Tele- 
scope Rifle Sight, listed at $18; or a Daven- 
J. port Ejector Gun, listed at $10; ora Century 
Camera, model 12. 4x5, listed at $18. 
FIFTEEN subscriptions at $i each, a Shakes- 
peare Reel, Silver Plated, listed at $15; ora 
g set of rabbit plates made by Higgins & Seiter, 
J and listed at $8, or a pair of horsehide 
t Hunting shoes, made by T. H. Guthrie, 
Newark, N. J., and listed at $8, or a Field 
. Glass made by Gall & Lembke; or a Ken¬ 
wood Sleeping Bag, complete, with canvas 
[ cover, listed at $16. 

TWENTY subscriptions at $i each, a I4.karat 
r Gold Hunting-case Watch, with Waltham 
[ Movement, listed at $20; or a Repeating 
Rifle, listed at $16 or less ; or an Elita 
t single shot gun, made by the Davenport 
I Arms Co., and listed at $18, or a pair of 
horsehide Hunting Boots, made by T. H. 
Guthrie, Newark, N. J., and listed at $10; or 
an Acme Folding Canvas Boat, No. i. Grade 
B, listed at $20; or a Mullins Duck Boat, 
listed at $20. 

TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions at $i 
an 11-foot King Folding Canvas Boat, listed 
at $38; or a Repeating Rifle, listed at $20 
or less; or a 4x5 Planatic lens, made by the 
Rochester Lens Co., and listed at $25; or a 
Century Grand Camera, 4x5, listed at $35. 
THIRTY subscriptions at $i each, a Repeat- 
ing Rifle, listed at $25 or less; or a Waterproof 
Tent, 14^ X 17, made by Abercrombie & 
Fitch, and listed at $25; or a corduroy hunt¬ 
ing suit, made by H. J. Upthegrove & Son, 
including coat, vest, trousers, and hat, 
listed at $23.75. 

THIRTY-FIVE subscriptions at $i each, a 14- 
foot King Folding Canvas boat, listed at $48; 
or a Syracuse Grade O, double hammeriess 
Gun, made by the Syracuse Arms Co., and 
listed at $30. 

FORTY subscriptions at $i each, a Savage 
.303 Repeating Rifle; or a No. 10 Gun Cab¬ 
inet, made by the West End Furniture Co., 

I and listed at $32. or an Ithaca, quality 
No. I, plain, double barrel, hammerless 
breech loading shot gun, listed at $40; or a 
Field Glass, made by C. P. Goerz. 

FORTY-FIVE subscriptions at $i each, a Ro3ral 
Anastigmat Lens, 4x5, series I, made by 
Rochester Lens Co., and listed at $45. 

FIFTY subscriptions at $i each, a No. 20 
Gun Cabinet, made by the West End 
Furniture Co., and listed at $38. 

TWO HUNDRED subscriptions at $i each^ a 
strictly first class upright piano, listed at $750. 


Addr, s Recreation 
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^ BEDROOM 5ET 

W In handsomely decorated Limoj^es 
’ China as shown below for $4.35. ^ 

Would you like to receive our expensive 
illustrated Catalogue of Fine China and 
Rich Cut Glass, which contains over looo 
illustrations, many being exact reproductions, 
both in color and shape ? Ask for 13 U. 

Our booklet" Serving a Dinucr.” by " Ofic.ir," of 
Waldorf-Astoria lame, will also be niailed on reques 

We»»t '2int nnd Wo«t Htrrets 

Near Mixth Are,, Ncrr Vork 


Help Yourself 

There Is a depth of meaning In these words —yourself No attain¬ 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. 

All who are in earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
their intelligence can do it, but they must help themselves. 

If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 
you can secure them by building yourself out of the 
right material — Natural Food. 

SHISDffiD ymST 
NSCUIT 

is Natural Food — food >vhose each integral part has a counterpart 
in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon¬ 
ious whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of this perfect 
food lends it a grace to the eye. It can be prepared in over 250 
different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason. 

Help Yotirself 

Sold by all grocers. Send for "The Vital Question" 

(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE, Address 

THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CHINA AND GLASS fi/GHT. 


^♦.11_ .. Have you seen one? It is 

^inilrnSTI S up-to-date. Think of it, 
•-^*''^**^**^** ^ everything within reach. No 
heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs 
jjQ more than a good box trunk. 

I Hand riveted, almost indestructible. 

I Plltllf Once tried, always recommended. 

* * Q Q j 3 ^ privilege examination. 

2C. stamp for catalogue. Mention Recreation. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 


S7 W. Spring St.. 


Columbvis, O, 










































RAZOR steel 


Lovely 

Complexion 

FREE. 


Sailed FREE wblck 
* bemntiful co«k 
II-**, plexioD. It ia not a far* i-ovder, 
tj* coaxDeiie or blea^rb, but la 

abaohitely pure an*l >oo emu os# 
It prirately at home. It f>«rma- 
nently remov*#moth patrbe. red- 
nesa. erow'a feet, pimiilrt, black 
heada, tioshwortna, *a11owneaa, frecklea, tan, aunborn, anu all 
complexion duflanrements. Addr^M, 

MADAME M. RIBAULT, 4606 eisa BldfQBCtaofltl, a 


Maher 

GftOSH 


Already many thousands of people are 
wondering what they are going to get 
for Christmas presents. Other thousands 
are wondering what they are going to give 
their friends. If you wish to make a pres¬ 
ent to a man or boy who is interested in 
shooting, fishing, amateur photography, or 
nature study, give him a year’s subscription 
to Recreation. Nothing you can possibly 
buy for $i would give him so much pleas¬ 
ure as 12 issues of this magazine. Come 
early and avoid the rush. 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang- 
Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
or Fingers, Bums, Blisters, 
etc. Instantly Relieves Chil¬ 
blains, Frosted Ears, 
Stings of Insects, Chafed 
or Blistered Feet, Cal¬ 
lous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the RenRitive part# will 
protect the leet irom beinu ci aied or 
blistered hy new or heavv HhoeR. 
Applied with a brush and immediate- 
lydrieR, rorniingatough, transparent, 
colorleHS watorproot coating. 

Hechanics, Sportsmen, 
Bicyclists, Golfers’ Etc. 
are all liable to bniine. scratch or 
scrape their skin. “NEW SKIN” will 
heal theRe in|uries. Will not Wash 
OFF. and after it Is applied the 
injury is forgotten, as “NEW SKIN” 
makes a temporary new skin until 
tbo broken skin is healed under it. 

Pocket Site (Slzo of lUaitration) • - lOe. 
Family Rite 2&e. 

2 oi. Bott«.(for Sargeoot aod Hoapttala) SOe. 

At the DrufCKliitM, or we will 

mail a package anywhere in the UnL 
ted States on receipt of price. 

^ DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 

Dept. W 

107 Fulton St. New York 


^XIVE HIM A CHRISTMAS 

^ We paddle our owm canoe and deal 

direct with consumers and warraDt 
every blade hand-lorged raror^t^j^ 

has three blades (one is a filet. Hai^ 

ver back and ends. Price, in cbaoiois 
case. $1.50, post-paid. Same knife, 2 blade, $1: plainer finish, tbUde. 
same quality, $1: smaller, 2 blade for lady, it; plamcr finish.75 ccow 
Razor Steel Jack knife, a blade, price 75 
cents, but 48 cents for a while: S for $a.co. 7n» ? 
knite and 6cc. Shears f r $1. Hollow Gfoonc 
— I l^aior and Strop to suit. $1.33. Ulw- 

traied 80 page list free, and "Ho*’ 
~—W X to Use a Raror.’’ 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 

74 A Streety Toledo, Ohio. 


Do you want a Good, Reliable 
Substantial, Well Made 

Single Barrel Sbot Bi 

If soy send me 

to YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

and I will send yotf such a 
Gun as a premium 

It is made by the />A VENPORT ARAf^ 
CO,f and this means it is made of g^ood 
material and that only good workmanhip 
is put on it 

This is one of the many remarkable op¬ 
portunities RECREA TION is offering 10 
men and boys to fit themselves out com¬ 
pletely for shooting and fisning. 

Sample Copies for Use In Canvasslas 
Furnished on Application. 

Address 

RECREATION 

23 W. 24th St., New York Qty 
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st,000 REWARD J 




The Ostermoor Patent $' 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Resolution passed at a recent meeting of the American Hair Mattress Renovators: 

miKrcas, a and steadily increasing number of our fatrons are dis- 

carding Hair Mattresses in favor of the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 
Mattress, in spite of our combined efforts against them, therefore, be it 

Resolved. that a reward of one thousand dollars (Sf ,000.00) be paid by this 
society to any member finding an argument that will discourage their popu- 
larity and prevent their continued sale. 

Express 
Charges 
Prepaid 
► Anywhere 

{Smaller sixes at smaller Prices) 

consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy w'hiteness and great elasticity ; closed in 
the tick by hand—constructed, not stuffed. Softer than hair—never mats or packs as hair does— 
and never needs remaking and is absolutely vermin-proof. In all respects practically un wear- 
out-able, retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. 

SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS and if it is not even all you hoped for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail. 

Send For Our Handsome Book, “The Test of Time.” 

which costs us 25 cents but costs you nolhinf^ but the trouble to send for it. We don’t ask you 
to buy, but we want you to know. You will be surprised at the beauty of this 80-page book. 

REMEMBER:— Ostermoor Mattresses are not for sale by stores. Must be bought direct 
of us. Our name and guarantee on every mattress. Write us today without fail. 

OSTERMOOR & CO., 114 Elizabeth Street, New York 

JVe have cushioned 2 SfiOO churches. Send for our booh ** Church Cushions.'* 





As every skater knows, these are the best skates made in the world 
The winter season is approaching, and you could scarcely select a more 
appropriate present 

For a man or a woman, a boy or a s^rl 

than a pair of these high-grade skates. Only a limited stock on hand, and 
when these are gone this offer will be withdrawn. 

Samole copies of RECREATION for ose In caniassing firnlshed on appllatioi 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 

For your best girl, or your brother, or for some other girl’s brother, 
or for any one you love, and who is fond of skating 

For 5 yearly subscriptions to RECREATION, I will send 3 roa 

A pair of Lock Lever Skates or 

A pair of Ladies’ Lock Lever Skates 

Grac^ 3 , make by Barney & Berry, Spriogfiekit^Mass* 


Field Trousers, Adjustable Belt, $1.50 
Conley Combination Coat, Vest and Duck Blind, $5 Coat and Pants, $4 

All our garments are now made of English Khaki Cloth same as adopted by the U. S* Government for Army 
Uniform, Light green color. Very li^t weight. NoiselcM in the woods. Send for booklet and measurement 
blanks. Mention Rkcreation. 


Ordinary Field 
Coat, 

Corduroy Collar 
and Cufife 
$2.75 
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P» O* Address, 


Flagstaff, Ariz, 


The 

Edward Smith Indian 
Post Trading Co. 

of Arizona Territory 

ATTENTION 
SPORTSMEN 

Do you know 
that no Christ¬ 
mas or Holiday 
Gift can equal 
a fine 
NAVAJO 
INDIAN 
BLANKET 
or RUG? 

No ideal Ameri¬ 
can home or den 
is complete with¬ 
out these. Bear 

Mokl IndUn Snake Dancers. mind that We 

own our trading 
posts, and are in a position to serve you to 
your advantage with almost cost prices 
on everything. 

INDIAN CURIOS and RELICS 
de-troIT, MICH. 

Offices, BUHL BLOCK 
Write for Circulars and Price Lists, 


This . 

Poctent 

recommends itself and reminds you that 
on receipt of your name and address we 
will mail you our 

Illustrated 

CoLtOLlogue 

containing samples of 

Corduroyy Canvas^ Mackintosh^ 


Flannels, etc.y 


also cuts, descriptions and blanks for 
measurement. Address 

H. J. UpthegTove &: Son^ 

No. 2 Wood St., VALPARAISO, IND. 


The Reason the LUTHER HAND-MADE GLOVE will not rip 




Machine sewing cuts itself 




Hand sewing cannot. 


Luther Gloves make appropriate Christmas presents. 

A Practical 

— Driving Glove 

Made for practical, comfortable, durability. No Oil. No 
Odor. No Animal Glue. Practically seamless. Cannot 
Rip. Unaffected by moisture of any kind. If soiled, may 
be washed with soap and hot water, without injury. The 
Luther Fastener is adjustable, fits any wrist and cannot get out of order. 
Illustrated booklet, samples and self measurement rule on application. 

If you prefer Hq, 308 Driving Glove postpaid anywhere $1.50, made to measure $3 
tohuythrouKh j|o.320GannUet, “ 2.50, “ “ 3 


your dealer, 
- eend ua bla 


TOT TTTtlCTa 
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Don’t It SeenT Strange 


that among all our competitors in the woven wire fence business, 
not one of them ever even claims that their fence is BETTER than 
the PAGE? 

All of them say theirs is “Just as good as the Page,” and still they 
don’t even pretend that the wire they use is anything better than 
common Bessemer steel wire. 

Now, Mr. President, My Lords and Gentlemen, “Page-Wire ” has 
twice the breaking strength of common Bessemer fence wire, and no 
fence can be “Just as good as the Page” if the wire is only one-half 
as strong. One trial will prove our assertion. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 

BOX 39 , ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


GUNNING GROUNDS 

. . of. . 

THE 

DISMAL 
SWAMP, 

VA. 

JAMES 
RIVER, 

VA. 

C HESA- 
PEAKE 
BAY, VA. 

CURRITUCK SOUND, N. C, ALBEMARLE SOUND, N. C., PAMUCO SOUND, 
N* C, and ROANOKE ISLAND, N. C, and aU points in VIRGINIA 
and the CAROLINAS 

Can be easily reached by the 

OLD DOMINION LINE 

Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, at 3p, m. 

EKKiS ON CHAIN, CARRIED FREE, WHEN ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR OWNERS 

Connections made at Norfolk and Richmond for all points South and SoutfawesL 
. Through tickets and baggage checks. 




J. B. Walker, TrtiBc Mkokcw 


J. J. Bbown, General Panengvr A^at 


General Oflkree : 8I-S5 Bbaoi Bnuurr, Nbw Toa 
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milEI IHITIIIi SEIES 



Good quality. Rolled Sole Ribbed Rubbers, with 
best oil grain leather tops, sewed with silk and having 
rawhide laces. 

Give size of regular shoe worn and send $ 3.50 for 
a pair, express paid anywhere in United States. 

For li.oo more we will irclude a pair of good Ger¬ 
man Socks or Canvas Leggings. 

NORTHERN RUBBER CO. 

P. 8814 So. 9th Ayo. MIxmeapolif, Minn. 


BANNER RUBBER COAT, Pattern 28 . 
Absolutely Waterproof. $5.00, Express paid in U.S. 
Write for Catalc^ue. Everything in Rubber. 


Dr c ss 

for 

Comfort 


PRESIDENT 

Suspenders 

For the holidays 
are in single pair boxes. 
Nice presents. 

Fifty cents and a dollar. 
Ask at favorite shop, 

OX post prepaid from 

C. A. ^garton Mfg. Co. 

Box 219 G Shirley. Mau. 

President playing cards, unique, entertaining, Instrootifo. 
Ask your dealer. 



STILL ANOTHER 6REAT OFFER 


Send me 40 yearly subscriptions to Recrea¬ 
tion and I will send you 

lo. I Doable Barrel Heereierlesa, 
Breech Leadiei Gee 

Made by the Ithaca Gun Co. 

and Listed at $40 


I have contracted for 20 of these guns at a 
price which enables me to offer them as above, 
and they will doubtless all be taken within the 
next 3 months. 

IF YOU WANT ONE GET BUSY AT ONCE 

Sample copies of Recreation for use in 
canvassing furnished on application. 


RECREATION, 23 W. 24th 5t., M. 


For Sale or Exchange: Lefever ham¬ 
merless, lo gauge, 30 inch Damascus, full 
choke. 9 pounds, 14 inch stock, 3 inch drop, 
in good condition, price $35. Will exchange 
for second hand Smith, Remington or Cal- 
ligraph Typewriter if in good condition, for 
a .sporting rifle of equal value, Savage or 
Remington preferred, or for useful mer¬ 
chandise. 

I. P. Tafft, Box 474 Norwich, Conn. 


For Sale: New 5x7 Korona Camera, cost 
$23, will sell for $10; also several 4x5 and 
5x7 cameras very cheap. D. Harris, 308 
Crawford Road, Cleveland, O. 



Order a pair of beautiful 

Indian Moccasins 

Made of GHNUINE MOOSEHIDE. ein 
bruidcred with Indian Uibe designs. 

Men's, sizes 6 to 11 . . .$2,75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes 2 to 6 ..... 2.25 
Youths' and Hisses, 

sizes 11 to 1 . 2.00 

Children's, 
sizes 5 to 10. 1.50 

Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refund¬ 
ed if not satisfactory. 


We also supply handsome MOCCASIN SLIPPERS, same ma¬ 
terial, sizes and prices as al'ove. They are artistic, sensible and 
the most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Send for free catalogue today to 


& S^HLOERB, 66 Main St., Oshkosh. Wisconsin 


1 / 

















Mention ICbcuatxoii* 


THE ... 

1002 Model 

leather-covered Pneu¬ 
matic Recoil Pad is now per¬ 
fect. No pump, no valve, no 
recoil, no flinch, no headache, 
no bruised shoulders, no 
money if not satisfactorv and 
returned at once. PRIClE $2* 

J. R. WINTERS 
Clinton. Mo. 


SQUIRES’ SffiEKAN MOOSE 
HUNTING BOOTS & SHOES 


Another Great Chance 


I HAVE ON HAND 

A WILKESBARRE GUN 


Made only by HENRY C. SQUIRES <S. SON 
20 Cortlandt St., Now York 
The leather is waterproof, fine grained, 
tough and pliable. The 
linings arc russet calf¬ 
skin. The soles are 
best waterproof anhy- 
drous oak leather, 

lish back stays, bulldog 
toes, extra heavy eye- 
lets, Pratt fasteners 
and hand made 
throughout. Price 

Boors $i 2 . 

Special circular 


($125 Grade, Entirely New) 


FINE DAMASCUS BARRELS 


that I will give to anyone who will send me 75 
yearly subscriptions to Recreation. 

1 have only one of these guns, and so the first 
man who sends me the $75 will get it Others 
who may try for the gim and be too late can get 
for their clubs a Syracuse, Ithaca, Parker or 
Remington gun, of as high grade as 1 can afiford 
to furnish. 


POOLER'S BOSS SHOT, CARTRIDGE BELT 
AND GAME CARRIER 


The best of all. Delivered by maU to any 
address on receipt of $2. Send 10 cents 
in silver or stamps for Sample Cart¬ 
ridge Holder. 


Practical Common Sense CAMP 

B STOVE 

/ ^9 Either wkh or 

f PP without oTeo. The 

S’ _ lightest, stroDRost, 

^ compact, pme- 

Hly tical Btore madp. 

BV ' Cast combioarion 

^ sheet steel tojs 

«-r- smooth outside. 

heavy lininir in fire 
box and around oven, holds its shape, telescopic pipe 
carried inside the stove. Bums larner wood and keepe 
tire lonser than any other. Used by over 9,000 campers 
uiidonlv one stove returned . . 

I’.ir catalogue civing lull particulars, meoUon Rac- 
UKATION and address, 

D. W. CREE. Manufacturer, Griggsfllle, III. 
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R. J. PUTNAN t CO., ** ".Vi"'"' ■inneapells, Minn. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the Stand¬ 
ard among^ Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and Engineers (who 
demand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact 
with them how to make a perfect boot. 

Putman Boots are in use in nearly every civilized country in the 
World. They are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water proof, Made to measure, 
Delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than others. Send for Cat¬ 
alogue of over 30 different styles of boots. Also Indian Tanned 
Moosehide Moccasins. We send with catalogue Order Blanks show¬ 
ing how to measure your foot. We have !o oar files thoostn t of letters similar to the followlnf. 

Gentlemen;— pleasesend^me anothere.t- 


Gentlemen:— Was fishingthroagh the 
ice on the Flathead Riverthis week stand¬ 
ing for hours In wet snow and slush and 
tramping through the mountains, and I 
found the boots you built for me in De¬ 
cember to be thoroughly water and snow 
proof, and quite warm. Yours truly. 

L. R. Fogle. Great falls, Mont. 


$7.50. 


Gentlemen: —I have just returned from a 
duck hunt in Colleton Co. this state, and though 
I tramped through the marshes for six days and 
a part of the nights , sinking in mud and water 
nearly to the tops of the shoes I got from you, 
my feet kept dry throughout the trip and the 
shoes were as soft at the wind-up as at the be- 
gining. 1 can cheerfully recommend yourshoes 
to all sportsmen. Yours respectfully, 

C. F. Dill, 

Greenville, S. C. 


Illustration shows 
No. 900, 14 inch 
Boot, made to mea¬ 
sure and delivered 
in U. S. for 


TMt 

WORLDS 

vSTR/^OARD 


MADE TO MEASVPE 

Putman Boots. 

Go on like a qlove^"<^ fit all over. 
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X 

MAS. 


X 

MAS 


n^1 


December 


For this 


This Qun 
Cabinet 


Cabinet 

For 

December 


RECREATION GUN ^ 

CABINET ^ 

This Cabinet is, without a doubt the best value ever oflered for the price, and the large number 
of sportsmen who have been wishing for a handsome, well-made Gun Cabinet, at a moderate price, 
will find it their ideal. Made of Oak, Antique finish. 

Height, 5 ft. loin. Width, 28 in. Depth, 12 in. Padded rack for four guns, and room for 
fishing rods. Six good tight drawers for ammunition, &c. Unsightly duffle in the side spaces is 
hidden from view when door is closed, leaving unobstructed views of Guns. 

Crated for Shipment from Factory . • S15«00 


SHOOTING JACKET. $5.00 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close fitting, but not binding, comfortable and GonvenienL 
Designed especially for duck shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suitable for all outdoor purposes. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Made only in two colors—^ead grass and Oxford gray. 


Send us your address for one of our Gim Catalogs. Mention Rbcrbation. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., - - 523 Broadway, New York 


Digitized by 


Google 
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SPORTSriAN’S CABINF i', No. 20. 


Polished Golden Oak or Imitation Mahojfany. 


An Ideal Christmas Present 

5eiid 5Ump for CaUloffue and Prices. 

Mention Recreation. 

WEST END FURNITURE COHRANY, 

Me Msnufacturcrs and Patentees, 

WILLUM5PORT. PA. 
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WITH POLISHED OR 
UNPOLISHED HORNS 

Also polished or unpolished horns in pairs or single. 

Polished horns tipped with incandescent electric lights; 
polished hunting horns; mirrors hung in polished horns, 
etc. These are decided novelties and are in great de¬ 
mand for sportsmen’s dens, offices, club-rooms, halls, 
etc. Send for illustrated catalog. Mention Recre¬ 
ation. 

E. W. STILES 

141 WMhlacton St. Hartford, Conn. 

The Red Line of Steamsliips 

U. S* Mail Contract Steamers 

BETWEEN 

NEW YORK 

Sailing: from Pier No. 13, Wall Street Ferry, Brooklyn 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET APPLY TO 

BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT, General Managers 

135 Front Street, New York 



RELICS OF A DISAPPEARING RACE 

Buffalo Skulls 


Seven Gold Medals and Five 
Diplomas of Honor 
Bronze Medal Paris Exposi¬ 
tion, 1900 

“COLLAN OIL’’ 

WATERPROOF 

BOOT, HARNESS and 
BELT DRESSING 

Mention Recreation. 

Send for Circular 

J. R. BUCKELEW, 111 Chambers Street 

New York City 




U^ferproof 

LEATHER 

DRESSING I 

AND 

«UST 

PREVENTER 


Fa.y Bowen Motors 

(Oj*fr»ted by Gasoline Vnpor) 

For Launches and Yachts 

are revrUtione lo fboM who have used 
motor# of other inskrs. Thty are safe, 
diirntjle, economical, and easy to operate. 
Above all they *lnrt when stared. We 
' - no crank or bandit. "I he lirnU 
lor i« nlxiolnlcly iiiiU|iic and lathe 
only I erfccl and satisfactory one in 
u... Bitinjr alwajs iM>siijvrly and 
lu.stai>t]y. 

W.- build handsome lannrhes 
oomjdrte, o. fi.rni'h mob-rs sefia* 
rate. r(-a<ly for inaiallation. Slotort 
as Anxlliarlea for sailing cratt a specialty. 
Send for catnlopje. 

Fay 6^ Bowen. 28 Mill St.. Auburn. N.Y 


Another Good Offer. Send me fora 
subscription to Recreation, or send it direct 
to Recreation to be credited to my account, 
and I will send you free, a beautiful un¬ 
mounted Mexican Opal, which would cost 
ordinarily from 50c to $t. Don M. Harris- 
308 Crawford Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sent Free: Ten varieties of Mexican post¬ 
age and revenue stamps for one annual 
subscription to Recreation sent in through 
me. Stamp collectors should not miss this 
chance to increase their collection of Mexi¬ 
can stamps. Albert M. Penn, Laredo, Tex. 


Wanted. — A finely bred dachshund. 
Address S. G., care Recreation. 


j“Queen of Sea Routes” 

: TO 

I Florida and the South 

I MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES : 

between Baltimore and Savannah; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and ^vannah; Provi- J 
dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. \ 

Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed * 

I “ Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 

♦ Send for Winter Excursion Book. 

♦ 4. WIIIT.\K\, td T. P. aad T. X. W. P. TURXIR, G. P. 1. 

j General Offices: BALTIHORB, MD. 

. . ... . . . 
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PIBBEO LONGITUDINALLY 
AND DrACONALLY. 

LAST A LIFETIME 


PUNCTUR.E PR.OOF 

Folding Boats 


KING FOLDING-CANVAS BOATCO. 
i l . . KALAMAZOO, MICH.- ^ 

6^ fbrCatalog. 

i4 50 engravings 


SPORTSMEN 


NORTHERN MAINE 

REACHED BY THE 

Danger and Aroostook 
Railroad. 


REACHED BY THE 


A BUGGY 


THK LIXE TO THE IlEST 
HLXTIXO, FISHING. CAMP¬ 
ING and CANOEING CCH NTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Write for Guide Book 

“In Pine Tree Jungles.” 

It tells all about it and is beautifully illustrated, 
175 pages. SEND lOc. FOR POSTAGE. 


GEO. M. HOUGHTON 

TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

BANGOR, MAINE. 


Recreation with the 
aid of a Mullins’ 
Metal Boat or Canoe 
is as near perfect as 
you can get it* 


Send for our handsome illus¬ 
trated catalogruc—F ree. 


W. H. MULLINS 

228 DEPOT STREET 

SALEM, OHIO 


PALMER 


Gasoline Engines and Launches 



MARINE and STATIONARY ENGINES 

of both two and four cycle type in stock. 

Special discount on launches ordered during 
winter months for Spring delivery 

PALMER BROS,. - - Cos Cob, Conn. 


PALMER BROS,, 
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What nicer present for (’hristnms than 
The Genuine Kentucky Keel V 
Ti»e “MILaM ' tr e penuirie ami will 
Ia5t one hun.Ired yeaie Tliitik how loo- 
y Ml will be reiiiemheieNl Ntinil>er S is 
the best «i/,e ami the price is Ironj $15im 
to $_M (»). SfO'l lor catalrcne 

B. C. MILAM A SOh, Frankfort, Kj'. 




“The Automatic Reel did it. ’ 

Caught by H. H. Fraser, St. Johns, N, F. 

No slack line hooked, the 

little finger instantly releases spring which 
winds the ^line automatically. This con¬ 
tinual pull prevents fish from dislodg¬ 

ing hook from^kL^^ his mouih. When 
once hooked, 

your fislb Keel can^^B||||My^ 

DC made free-rtinning 
for casting. 

Prizes 

For particulars ask VW' ^ 

any sporting goods '* little 
dealer, or send di- 
rect,for'*Booklet \.” 

Yawman 4 Erbe MIg. Co., 



'i 

IAM18BDli4>.0, 


— 11 Send for catalogue of our full line of Folding 

11 Canvas Boats and Canoes, which have been 

__ sS adopted by Governments of United States, 

aoMS FOLDine boat oo, miaiii8biji£4». o. Canada and England. Just filled an order for 

U. S. Government who prefer our boata Received medal and award at Chicago World’^ 
Pair. If you investigate we will get your order. Mention Kecreatxon. 

Acme Folding Bo&t Compn.ny, MiaLmisbxirg, C 


B y applying our portable device to the ordinary fishing reel, we produce a 
higher grade at less than half the price of fixed level winding reels. Spooler 
H can be attached to old or new quadruples. We 

^ a (i manufacture the following: A Hook Shield 

ffSSSSSSmmSw^'^ _V locks the hook to the pole or rod. The Light- 

Scaler, a Spring Shot Gun Cleaner, a new 
style Pocket Rifle Cleaner, and a Celluloid Min- 
lUE^Sli ll Trap. These new devices increase the Sportsman's 

pleasure. Descriptive catalog and prices that happily 
^ surprise. Free for the asking. 

Im A. W. BISHOP & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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For a man or boy who is fond of fishing you can 
find nothing better if you search the town than 


No matter how many rods a man or a 
boy may have, he always wants another. 
Give him either a fly or a bait casting rod 
and you will touch him in a soft spot. 

Write ior Catalogue No. 21 
and mention Recrbation. 












^ WREAN’S RABBITRY, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., we breed for FOUNDATION STOCK 
only, from the best strains 
of PEDIGREED STOCK- 
DOES, 6 to 10 months old, 
bred to IMPORTED 
BUCKS, for $3 each. Fine 
color and strictly O.K. We guarantee all 
stock as recommended. We have a fire 
line of BLACK PEDIGREHD BELGIANS. 

Mention Rscsxatxoh. 

DRS.H.R. PHILLIPS&WREAN. 



LIVE QUAIL 

and all kinds of WILD 
ANIMALS and GAHE 
birds for scientific and 
propagating purposes. 

I have the only Patent Coop 
for shipping live quail. 

CHAS. PAYNE 

P. O. Box 913, Wichita, Kas. 


SPORTSMEN! 

My work in Taxidermy has a world-wide 
reputation, therefore send your trophies 
here for mounting. 

Gtt.me Heads and F\ir R.\xgs 
n.t Low Prices. 

Prof. GUS STAINSKY, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Wanted: First Class Taxidermist. 

Taxidcrmist^s Materials 

Glass EyesTor Stuffed Birds and Animals 
Odlogist*s and Entomologist’s Supplies 

Send jc. ir. stamps for ^taiogMS 

FRED. KABMPFER 
88 State Street, Chicago, III. 

Taxidermy •work done in all its branches 


BIG GAM El 

ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 

Bears, Lions, Deer, Turkey, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, 
etc., are to be found in great numbers in the country 
contiguous to the Sierra Madre Line, in Northern 
Mexico. For particulars address: 

JNO. P. RAMSEY, Gen. Mgr.*^ 

Box 687, ELr PASO, TEX. 


Squabs are raised in x month, brine; big 
prices. Eager market. Astooishing 

e rofits. iiasy for women and invalida. 

Fse your spare time profitably. Small 
space and capital. Here is something 
worth looking into. Facts given in oar 
FkEE book, “Howto make monCT 
with Squabs.” PLYMOUTH ROCK 
dQUAB CO., II Friend St., Boston. Mass. 


COTAOLIOHCO I80B. 

Genesee Valley Pooltry Yards, 

A.VON', 3Sr. Y. 

S. C. White Leghorns — Large, White, Hardy. 
Great Layers. The aoth Century “Business Fowl,” 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks, Prize-Winning Barred 
Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Stock and Eg^. Remem¬ 
ber next Spring. OUR eggs hatch. Write wants, 
we ’ll treat you right. 


FLYING SQUIRRELS 

make cute and interesting prts. What could be nicer 
for a Christnms present ? Price, $2 a pair. 

A few pairs of very fine Fox Squirrels for sale at ^ a 
pair. I furnish food and water to last to destination, 
and guarantee safe delivery anywhere within the U. S. 
or Canada. 

E. F. POPE, - Colmesneil, Texas 


FLORIDA BIRDS. 

I have on hand a fair assortment of our Native Bird 
Skins, suitable for schools, museums or piivate collec¬ 
tions. 

During the season of 1903 I will collect any birds or 
mammal to order. 

Finest mounted work a specialty. , 

R. D. HOYT, Taxidermist, 

SEVEN OAKS, FL/.. 




POULTRY 

trial 10 cents. SampUFree, ^page pra^cal 

B iultry book free to yearly snbycnbm 
00 k alone 10cents. Cataiogne of po^tn 
books free. POuhry AdeoecUe, oyTacaae.lS.x. 


Mexican Opals Free: To any one sub 
scribing to Recreation through me, I will 
send a beautiful genuine Mexican Opal, 
large as a bean. 

A. Thomson, Box 332, San Antonio, Tex. 


For Sale or Exchange: A fine rabbit 
dog, Sterling bicycle. Smith & Wesson 
revolver and Harrington & Richardson 
revolver. Theo. S. Santee, Drums, Pa. 


F ine mounted game heads. 

BIRDS, ETC., for sale at unheard-of prices. 
Send 10 cents for photos. 

JOHN CLAYTON, Taxidermist, Lincoln, Maina 


FISHING- — Black Bass and Salmon 

Illustrated Guide with Maps of the 

RIDEAU, BEVERLEY It CHARLESTOR LAKES, free 

Apply to E. A. GEIGER, Sup’t 
Brockville.Westport & S. Ste. M. Ry.. Brockvillc, OnL 


WHY NOT TAKE THE SOUTHERN TRAIL for the 
HUNTING GROUNDS OF MEXICO 

You are aware that the bear season is now over in the West and North, and the scenery there has donned a 
mantle of winter white. But beneath the blue skies of Northern Mexico there lies a landscape green as yet nn- 
touched by winter’s hand, where silvertips disport themselves amid the shadowy pines, great spotted cats cry 
out at night from rocky canyon lairs, and bighorns leap by day from crag to crag. 

We can take you there and outfit you with expert guides,dogs, saddle and pack horses, and board in camp. 
For particulars, address. 

Ti>WNSZNp.a4i<ai:i< taxidzrmy * zoological co.. noo.). 

Box 475 , Cl P««o, Toxm. 
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Send 25c. lor sample trap and catalogue to 

HiWKINS CO., Snccessorg, SodU Britain, Conn. 


Newhouse Traps 



THE STANDARD FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Used all professional hunters and trappers, 
who find that 


Tlie Best Trap is the Cheapest 

Complete illustrated catalogue on 
application. 

OWEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., Kenwood, W. Y. 

B. Bernard 

Buyer of Raw Furs and 
Blnseng Root. 

150 BleetkerSt., New York. 

Quotations sent on request 

Wanted. — A few wild ducks, mergansers 
and grebes, of various species for propagating 
purposes. Send your wing tipped birds, and 
write me for prices. 

Address S. G., care Recreation. 


Handy Closer 

FOR CRIMPING PAPER 
SHOT GUN SHELLS* 



A^ADE with solid hardened steel cup 
and reversible pins for making 
square or round crimp. Crimps every 
shell alike, perfectly and rapidly. Cata¬ 
log price $ 3.00 each. 

S^nd for complete Catalog describ¬ 
ing shot gun and rifle implements. 

The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 

313-317 Broadway, New York. 


Your Future Home 

If you could only see it as plainly as you can 
our Rifie Sights I feel sure you would mend 
your ways. 

Write for Catalogue of new ideas in sights. 
Mention Recrbation. 

T. A. WATSON, Creemore, Oatarlo, Canada. 


Eggs Free; To all who send me 3 yearly 
subscriptions to Recreation, at $i each, 1 
will send one sitting of barred Plymouth 
rock eggs. America^ best strains. Chas. 
Knisely, Prairie Depot. Ohio. 




gEFORE going on that 
hunting trip, get the 
very best kind of practice 
for game bird shooting, 
with the J. C. Hand Trap. 
Nothing like it on the 
market. It weighs but 6 
pounds and can be carried 
anywhere. Sent by pre¬ 
paid express on receipt 
of price, $4.00. 





















Tiwre is ECONOMY and PLEASORE 

in I/oading and Re-IfOading your o^a 
Shot Gun Shells if you have the proper 
implements. There is an entire line of 

NEW TOOLS UP TO DATE 

for this purpose Now Ready. Full descrip¬ 
tion and prices of all will be found in our new 
booklet entitled Hints on Loading and 
Reloading Shot Gun Shells/' which will 
be sent to any address upon application to 
IDEAL MANUF’e CO.. 12 (I St.. New Hnn. Cm.. U. S. A. 

XBB7BIL.B. BEXXAST CO., Su FruidK*. CU., Aceati far Facific CmsL 

When you write please mention Recreation. 


MAGNISCOPE RIFLE SIGHT CO 


A Magnifying sight used with 
any Peep Sight. Fits in rear 
barrel slot. Folds down and 
allows use of Peep Sight. Has 
all the advantages of a tele- 
scope. No tube. Not a single 
TtBELEss TELKSfopF objccUonable feature. Complete. 



$4 


rin IK MAS BARKSI. EUrT 

Write for Foldor. Mention RecreiUlon. 


YORK, NEBR 


MALCOLM TELESCOPIC SIGHTS. 


MODERN HUNTING SCOPES 


Dealers 
Keep Them 


“ Kovigh Rider/' $ 10 . 00 . " Bulls Eye,** $15.00 

The Best and Cheapest outfits on the market. Send for Catalogue. 
“Bhe Malcolm Rifle Telescope Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y., V. S. A. 



is the 
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On Yonr Fall Hunting Trip 

Use Shells Loaded with the 
Always Safe and Reliable 

ID POUT SniKELESS 

And Bring Home the Game 

E. I. DUPONT DE NEHOUBS & CO. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 



Luger Automatic Pistol 


Capable of shooting ^ 

116 shots per minute. 

The best combined ^ 

Pistol and Carbine in " 

the world for hunting, defence, and 
target shooting. 


Price* - . - - $25.00 ^ 

SCHOVERLINQ, DALY & GALES 

302-304 Broadway, New York 

Send 6 cents for Specialty Catalogue, also list of odd and second-hand guns 


SC K 






liv 
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SYRACUSE 


4 » 


hammer.le:ss 

GUNS. 

IMPROVED 1905 MODEL. 


t 


T 


❖ 



No. 3 GRADE. 

With AutomaLtic Elector, List Price, $60. 
Without AutomaLtic Ejector, List Price, $50, 


f Request us to send new catalogue showing and describing 
all the above mentioned improvements. 

^ We manufacture nine distinct grades, listing in price from $30 
each up to $475 each. 

Write for discount. Mention Recreation. 


SYRACUSE ARMS COMPANY, 


SYRACUSE, 

N.Y.,U.S.A. 




Ask for our New Non-Ejccting: Device. 

See our New Double Locking Device. 

The Strongest Gun Made. 

Stock inleted into frame so as to absolutely prevent splitting. 
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Rr«alt of a ala^lo abot from a .303 Sarnia Expanding Rnllct. 


Savage 

RIFLES 

are particularly adapted for 
large game shooting — light 
weight, extreme accuracy, 
longest and flattest range, high 
velocity and tremendous kill¬ 
ing power. Only hammerless, 
repeating rifles in the world. 
Flint locks and hammers arc 
not features of the Twentieth 
Century Arm. 

Auxiliary cartridges for a 
variety of purposes may he 
used without any change in 
the mechanism. 

.303 and 30-30 Calil>ers. 

Kvery rifle thoroughly guar¬ 
anteed. 

Awarded Grand Gold Med.al at 
Paris, in competition with all other 
styles of repeating rifles. 

Wnte for illustrated catalogue 
(*• G ”) Free. 


SAVAQB ARMS COMPANY, Utica, New York, U. S. A. 


ALSO 


Manufacturers of SAVAGE Magazine and Magnetic Hammers. 



PERFECTION AT LAST! 


To the "OLD OEUABLE" 

has fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY 
PERFECT score which has ever been made in an all 
day tournament. 

Ai Spirit Lake, ia,, Aug. 6th, 1902 

Events 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 
Score 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 
The above score was made by 

MR. FRED GILBERT WITH A PARKER GUN 

Send for Catalogue 

PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 

New York Salesroom ; No. 32 Wahrfn St. 

Mention Rbcrration, 


TH£2 MJQW IJBFEVER 


'■3^ '\T and 20 guages as light as 5^ lbs. 

Mid Id MldMrQ. 12 guage as light as 5^ lbs. 

Ejectors Automatic or Non-Automa.tic at 
will of OpereLtor. 

All wearing parts thoroughly compensated. 

We give more Options tluin any other manufacturer. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO. 

Not connected 

with Lepkvrr Arms Co. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


Strong and sim¬ 
ple in Construc¬ 
tion. I'eaiitiful 
in Proportions. 


Ovir Perfect 
Gvjn Clean¬ 
er by moLil, 
45 cents. 


MenMon 

Recreation, 
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“HOPKINS & ALLEN’’ 

Single Barrel Shot Guns 

(riade for any powder and good with any shot.) 


Our “Lever Action” has more friends than any single gun made, has stood the 
test of fifteen years’ continued approval. Simple, durable and reliable. 

12 and 1 6 gauge blued steel barrel. . $ 8.00 


Our new model top snap action, combining all up-to-date features of a modern 
gun, including patent compensating snap fore end. Automatic shell 
ejector, Full Choke Bored, 12, 16 and 20 gauge decarbonized 

steel barrel.... .. . $9.00 

12 anJ 16 gauge Stubbs twist steel barrel. . $ 10.00 

Wc will sliip^ all charges prepaid^ on receipt of remittance 
with order, to any express office in U. S. A. 

The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., 

NORWICH, CONN., U. S. A. 
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HAI/F A CENTURY 

Of practical experience is manifest in the SUPERIOR CON¬ 
STRUCTION and FINE SHOOTING QUALITIES of the 

DAVENPORT 


GUNS 


HAMMERLESS GUNS furnished in 12, 16, and 20 gauge, 28, 30 and 32 inch barrels, 
HAMMER GUNS furnished in 8, 10, 12, 16 and 20 
gauge, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inch barrels. 

SAFE, REEIABI^E, DURABI.E, ACCURATE AND 
SYMMETRICAL. Can anx Sportsman wish for more ? 

They possess FEATURES as well as 
QUALIFICATIONS all their own. 


Your attention is invited to our complete line of up-to-date arms, illustra- \ 
ted and described in our catalogue, which will be sent free upon application. \ 
Your correspondence is solicited relative to our arms, the proper 
loading and use of same; we would be pleased to give you the benefit of 
I our extensive experience in such matters. We can suggest something to 
\ your advantage and to our mutual benefit. We are at your service. 


THE W. H. DAVENPORT FIRE ARMS CO., 

NORWICH, CONN. 


Digitized by ^ C 
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$IOO LIST 

ITHACA 



Showing tht DOUBLE THICK BREECH with 

NEW CROSS BOLT 


GUARANTEED to be worth t20.00 
more tha i any other make 
of Cun at Same Coat 

ITHACA GUN GO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The unequaled reputation for safety, accuracy and dura¬ 
bility attained by ■■ ■■. ■ 


H.& R. 

Guns d^nd 
Revolvers 


is the result of superior workmanship, thorough equip¬ 
ment, the use of the best materials only, and 31 years’ 
experience in manufacturing firearms. 

If your dealer will not supply, we will sell to you direct. 

REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO.. 

Dept. R. WORCESTER. MASS. 

Descriptive Catalog on request, i 
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As an act of humanity 

I ask you to tell me a friend who needs help* 

That Is all—just a postal—just the cost of a penn3y* 

Tell me to-day the name of some sick one* 

Tell Me The Book To Send 

Then I will do this : I will mail 
that sick one an order—good at any 
drug store — for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He^ may take 
it a month to prove what it Gan do. 

If it succeeds, the cost is ^5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay the druggist myself. And 
the sick one’s mere word shall decide it. 



It is but a trifle I ask of you—^just a min¬ 
ute’s time—just a penny postal. And I ask 
it to aid a sick friend. 

It is a remarkable thing that I do in re¬ 
turn—something that nobody else ever of¬ 
fered. And I do it for a stranger. 

Won’t you do that little—and to-day—if 
I will do the rest? 


You ask what good it will do. 

'I hat month’s test will tell. It is true 
that my Restorative may fail. There is 
sometimes a cause — like cancer—which 
medicine cannot cure. But the very fact of 
my offer must prove that failures are rare, 
for if they were common the offer would 
ruin me. 

In the past twelve years I have supplied 
my Restorative to hundreds of thousands 
on just those terms, and 39 out of each 40 
have paid gladly, because they got well. I 
have found that the cured ones are fair— 
and not a penny is wanted from the rest. 

A sick one who neglects such an offer is 
unkind to himself, for success means health, 
and 39 out of each 40 secure it. Failure 
means nothing lost. 


in hundreds of the most difficult cases that 
physicians ever meet. I have watched it 
succeed—countless times—when the best of 
other treatments failed. 

I know what it will do. 

My success comes from strengthening the 
inside nerves. I bring back the nerve power 
which alone operates all the vital organs. 

I don’t doctor the organs, for the best 
results of that method are only temporary. 
I give ihose weak organs strength to do 
their duty by restoring the only power that 
makes them act. 

There is no other way. You cannot re¬ 
store a weak engine by doctoring the ma¬ 
chine. You must give it more steam—and 
nside nerve power is the steam of the body. 


Tell me a friend who needs this help. 
The test will harm no one under any condi- 
tion. And it may be that the sick one can 
otherwise never get well. 


Simply state which book 
you want, and address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 214, 

Racine, Wis. 


Book No. X on Dyspepsia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book No. 4 for Women. 
Book No. 5 for Men(sealed). 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


My boundless faith in this remedy is born Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or tWQ 
of a lifetime’s experience. I have tested it bottles. At all druggists. 





ju Good Soap—Healthy Skin 

Your skin cannot erot aloner without soap and retain its hcaltliy condition. Nature throws off 
the impurities of the system tiiroupli tlie p<3res and nothing but good and pure Soap will aljsoiuteiy 
cleanse tlie surfa<*e of the ix)dy from such impurities. 

FAIUliANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap is the l>est Soap made for this purix>se. It cleanses 
thorouglily, stimulates circulation, makes the skin soft and velvety and acts as a general antisep- 
tic. It is made of Eure Glycerine and Pine Tar. two of Nature’s best balms for skin and scalp. 

Goo<l Grocers and Druggists will supply FAIItBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap at 5 c a cakew 

If you have any trouble in GnUing it write us for a free sample cake. postpaicU 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY. Dept. O. Chicago. 

■ CALENDAR FREE! 

10 gold circles from 10 Falrbank Glycerine Tar Soap cartons, or 20c In stamps will 
secure the Fairy Plate Calendar for r.H)3. This is the handsomest and most artistlo 
Calendar creation of the year. Besides the Calendar proper, it contains four perfect 
reproductions of huud-painied Vienna plates, bend lo-day. 
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ALWAYS READY 
FOR USE 


“ SUFFERERS FROM 

DYSPEPSIA 
STOMACH TROUBLE 


an absolutely harmless germicide. It 
subdues tlie inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, thus removii^ 
the cause of the disease, and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do good 
and generally cure. 

I’sed and recommended by leading phy¬ 
sicians. 

Sold by leading druggists, 
ip I will send by mail on receipt of 20 c.* 
^ to cover actual postage, a liberal 

samole, that will prove the claims 1 make to your en¬ 
tire satisfaction. This preparatitm cannot harm you, 
and in most cases gives wonderful results. Address 


.--c—-^1. - ■ Kl E ^ • 

go 


^ Never 

Requires Grinding 
Will shave for years 
without honing 


Full Hollow Ground • 
Two in Morocco Case . 
Four in Morocco Case . 


each. $2.50 
. . . 6.00 
. . 12.00 


Hamburg ground, making them adaptable for wiry or 
soft beards. Sold by leading dealers, or from the 
manufacturer, postpaid. Our booklet ** Hints to 
Shavers” with Catalogue of Razor Sets, Free. 
Address firm of 

A. L. SILBERSTEIN 

458 Broadway, New York 










































Twentieth Century 
Electro-Vapor 
Launches 


A re ideal gentlemen’s launches, free from complications and care, and should appeal 
to the angler, the hunter, and every lover of nature, as they are designed with a 
view of supplying more genuine, healthful pleasure to the square inch than any¬ 
thing we know of. They are elegant to look at—a pleasure to ride in—easy to manage— 
safe and reliable. There is no heat, no smoke, no fire, no engineer or pilot, no govern¬ 
ment license required, no offensive odor, no noisy exhaust; under way in ten seconds. 
The most simple, economical, powerful and effective outfit ever offered. There are three 
thousand of these launches in use, and we ship them to all parts of the globe. They 
were used exclusively at the Pan-American and Omaha Expositions, where they carried 
thousands of delighted people. Why ? Because they were the best. A launch as shown 
above is i6 ft. long, and can be operated in 8 inches of water, enabling the angler and 
the hunter to invade the feeding grounds with ease. 

We build a 15 ft. Fishing Launch for $150 
4 * .4 44 |5 44 Family •• •• aoo 

“ “ “ 35 Cabin •* •• 1500 


Also a complete line of Steam and Sail Yachts—Row Boats—Hunting Boats—Canoes. 
Our 80-page catalog tells the truth about the best boats built, and it Is yours for the 
asking. Send to-day and avoid the Spring rush. Address 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co 


Riverside, Racine, Wb. 
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"\CHEf 


Steam ^ Sail Yachts 
NapKthaL Launches 
Gasolene Launches^ii 


YACHl- TENDERS, LIFE BOATS 
GIGS, CUTTERS AND DINGHYS 

Marine Engines and Boilers 

Boats Bought and Sold on Commission :: Insurance and 
Charters Effected Designs and Estimates Submitted :: 

r\d lOc. Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


Gas Engine & Power Co. and 
Charles L Seabury & Co. 


Downtown Office: 11 BROADWAY' 
N Y. City. Telephone, 241 Broad 


Main Office ^ Yards: MORRIS HEIGHTS 
N. City Telephone, 2t)8 High Bridge 






















Your Vacation Should 


Benefit Mind dUd Body 


I T WILL do both if you take our advice, and go as far away 
from the haunts of men as your limit of time will permit 
Either explore some of the thousands of square miles of territory 
in Florida, Old Mexico, or Central America, take a canoe trip through 
some of our Southern forest highways or pitch your tent on the bank 
of a babbling brook. 



Equipped for a thousand>mile trip into the Canadian wilderness. 

We can make all your arraug’ements and furnish 


everything you 

-MANUFACTURKRS 

Clothing Bags 

need 

Tents 

Moccasins 

Sleeping Bags 

Provision Bags 

Aluminum Lanterns , 

Clothing 

Canvas Folding 

Pneumatic Beds 

Aluminum 

Buckets 

Pneumatic Cushions 

Cooking Outfits 

Wash Basing 

Camp Furniture 

Pack Harness 

Stoves 

Etc*, Etc* 

Tump Lines 

Bakers 


We GUARANTEE everything we make* 

Write 

for Catalogue R 


1 ABERCROMBIE 

& FITCH 

1 

SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK J 
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The most of our specialties are so well and 
favorably known that they do not require any 
special mention. The merits of our 

Ball Bearing Cleaning Rods 
Improved Front Sight for Rifles ' 
Sure Grip Broken Shell Extractors and 
Solid Comfort Seat Pads i 

should be carefully con- . a 
sidered before complet- 
ing your outht for the 
fall hunting trip. 






Our folder A will be sent free 
on receipt of your name and 
address on a postal card. 





riarble Safety 
Axe Company 

GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 


Jlk 
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Ice Skdcting 

What form of RECREATION so appeals to ns as 
this free, graceful motion, in the clear, bracing air? 
How fortunate that this healthful pastime is within 
the reach of all. 

WINTER is here, with its ICE, and it only remains 
to possess a pair of GOOD SKATES for the full 
enjoyment of the holiday season. 

Ba.mey Berry's 

A 

U 1 h..a ron, b«, Standard 

^ ^ mown as • w v m. **a v* 


♦ 1 -* 




\ and the quality that made their reputation is 

J \ maintained to-day. 

We shall be glad if you will send for our new 
48-page 

Catalog Q_ Free“r„ 


Write at once and select your 
your dealer hasn^t the style 
we^ll sell you direct* 


request. 


skates and if 
you desire. 


BARNEY <a BERRY 

74 Broabd St. Q 

SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


L \ -“ The figures and diagrama on thi* page are from ^ 

ry PARNEY & BERRY'S 

j HaLndbook of Figure SkaLting 

(for use on the ice) 

} which contains over 600 diagrams and illustrations, 

with suggestions for nearly 10,000 figures. 

Durably bound, postpaid, 50 cents* 
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Most Healthful and Delightful 
Resort in the South. 

FOUR MODERN HOTELS 

Including the Carolina, one of the most delightful and largest 
of America’s resort hotels. Fifty Cottages, Casino, and livery 
of fine saddle horses. 

TWO FINE GOLF COURSES 

One of i8 holes, splendidly laid out and kept in the pink of con¬ 
dition, and another of 9 holes for beginners. 

FINEST QUAIL SHOOTING 

In the .south upon the Pinehurst preserves, 25,000 acres 
upon which has been planted more than a hundred patches of 
cow peas, which are left unharvested for feeding purposes. 

Perfectly trained hvuntlrvg dogs and gviides always to bo Kad, and ideal 

sport guaranteed. 

FOR BOOKS ON GOLF AND SHOOTING AT PINEHURST, ADDRESS 

Resident MaLna-ger. Pinehurst, North Carolina.. 
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SPRATTS PATENT 

(AMERICA) LIMITED. 


14 Congress St, Newark, N. J. 

NOTE:—As all are familiar with our staple foods we beg to draw their attention below to a few less 
well known specialties. 

A FULL list of our products and a copy of Dog Culture will be mailed to any one upon application. 

To those interested in chickens, we shall be pleased to mail a copy of Poultry Culture with price list 
of foods, etc. 

Svntts Patent Chick Meal. for chicks during first 
few weeks after hatching, $6.00 per 100 lbs.; $^.25 
per 50 lbs.; $1.75 per 25 lbs.; 75c. per 10 lbs. Car¬ 
tons, 25c. 

SprattsPatent Poultry Meal, used at the principal 
poultry shows all over the world. The most suc¬ 
cessful food for all kinds of poultry. |6.oo per 
100 lbs.; $3.25 per 50 lbs.; $1.75 per 25 lt«.; 75c. 
per 10 lbs. (>rions, 25c. 

Spratts Patent Game Meal, for Young Pheasants, 

$6.00 per 100 lbs.; $3.25 per 50 lbs.; fi.75 per 25 
lbs.; 75c per 10 lbs. 

Spratts Patent "Crissel,” for Poultry and Game. 

A preparation of Pure Meat, taking the place of 
Insect Life and Ants’ Eggs. $3.50 per 100 lbs.; 

$1.75 per so lbs.; $1.00per 25 lbs.; 50c. per 10 lbs. 


Spratts Patent Greyhonnd Meat Flhiine Dog 

Cakes, I7.00 per 100 lbs.; $3.50 per 50 lbs.; |i.qo 
per 25 lbs. Contain 35 per cent, of meat and are 
made from the best oatmeal, wheatmcal, etc. 
Used by all the principal greyhound trainers. 

Spratts Patent Cod Liver Oil Pag Biscuits, for 

Toy Dogs and Puppies, $7.50 per 100 lbs.; $3.75 
per so lbs.; P2.00 per 25 lbs.; 55c. per 5-lb. package, 
35c. per 3-lb. package. 

Spratts Patent **Terrier” Meat Fihrine Bis- 

caitS, $7.00 per 100 lbs.; I3.50 per 50 lbs.; 
per 25 lbs. (Ortons, 2sc. 

Spratts Patent ** Toy Pet ” Meat Fihrine Deg 
Cakes, for very small Lap Dogs. Cartons, 25c.; 
25 lbs. $2.50. 



F.A.MILLER. General Passenger Agent. 


GHIGAGO, MILWAUKEE &ST.BWL 
RAILWAY 

CHICAGO. 
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POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 

IS SYNONYMOUS WITH 

DOG REMEDIES. 

SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS have to do especially 
with the health of a dog. 

Every dog should be in a healthful state-juat as much so as a person. 
You can’t expect a dog to work right in the field, stud or bench 
show if he is ailing, lie is bound to ail; just as much as human 
beings, and they you know, are always ailing—either through neg-. 
lect, change, confinement, accident or over-work. 

You will find a dog bothered just as much as a person when it comes 
to sickness. 

SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS do for a dog what thousands of 
good remedies do for a man—they cure. 

They will cure the dog of Indigestion, Nervousness, General Debil¬ 
ity, Sleeplessness, Fretfulness, Meanness, Chills, Fever, Ague, 
Mange, Distemper, Chronic Dyspepsia, Anaemia, Catarrh, Short 
Sightedness, and Loss of Scent. 

SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS build a dog up. 

They put life into a dog,eradicate all weariness, physic and strengthen 
him. 

The only difference in this medicine for dogs and that made for man 
i.s, that it is made of a formula stronger in its ingredients, for, when it 
comes to medicine a dog can stand more than man. 

SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILLS cost 50c. and $1.00 per box at 
Druggists or by mail (prepaid) from 

POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, BOX 217. i 

k There isn’t anywhere a dog lover or owner who wouldn’t like M 

to have our 48 page Treatise 

"'ll 







Game is Growing Scarce 


SO ARE GAME FISHES 


The time is coming when the only shooting or fishing worth while will 
be on private preserves. 

HERR IS A CHANCE 
To Join a Club that Will Always Have 

PLENTY OF GAME and 

PLENTY OF BROOK TROUT and 

PLENTY OF BLACK BASS 

ON ITS OWN PROPERTY 

Only 6 hours from New York City, 3 hours from Boston 

20,000 acres of land, to be abundantly stocked with game of various 
kinds. 

15 miles of trout streams to be stocked with trout. 

Thousands of acres of lakes and ponds, to be stocked with black bass. 

PINE FORESTS RICH IN OZONE 

Hardwood forests, which are the natural home of the deer and ruffed 
grouse. 

Old, abandoned farms, which will furnish ideal range for thousands 
of quail. 

Qolf grounds, polo grounds, tennis grounds, baseball grounds. 
Fine roads for riding, driving, and automobiling. 

Pure air, pure water, delightful scenery. 


A ddress 

L. A. TILLINGHAST 

375 Westminster Street Providence, R. !• 
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“SBURG402 Park ST. LOUIS io8N.4th St.—CHICAGO 109 Adams St.—FKORIA 103 S. Adams 


Outdoor 

Sport5 

Califor 


May be indulged in all the year. ^ 

No cold weather. The sun shines 
warmly from unclouded skies and flowers Ik 
bloom in plenteous riot of color. An ideal 
land for pleasure seekers. Why freeze at home? 

Country clubs abound. Here are golf links, 
tennis courts and fine roads for coaching parties. 

Sailing, fishing and bathing are kindred pastimes 
of the sea—nowhere so delightful as along the 
Pacific shore. Magnificent resort hotels. 

The luxurious California Limited, 

Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Perfect dining-car service. Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 

Apply to ag:ents The Atchison, Topek.i h Santa Fe Railway System for illustrated lK)oks describinj? the 
California tour—mailed for ten cents in stami)s. NFVV YORK 377 Broadway—BOSTON 332 Washington St. 
—MONTREAL. QUE. 13S St. James St.-PHILADELPHIA 711 Chestnut St.—BUFFALO Ellicott Square 


St.— KAISSAS Cl 1 Y Q05 Main St.-TOPEKA A. 1 . & s. P., oen. Pass, umce— imcminp-^j 400 tquii- 
able Bldg.—MINNEAPOLIS S03 Guaranty Bldg.—DENVER 1700 Lawrence St.—SALT LAKE CITY 4 ti 
Dooly Block-LOS ANGELES 200 Spring St.-SAN FRANCISCO 641 Market St.-SANTA BARBARA 
635^4 State St.-GALVESTON 224 Tremont St.-DALLAS 246 Main St.-SAN ANTONK) loi E. Com¬ 
merce St.—EL PASO Mills Blk.-ATLANTA 16 N. Pryor St.—NEW ORLEANS 705 Gravier St. 


anta Fe 


SantaFe 












These are all ships of the finest construction, with accom¬ 
modations as perfect as private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed and maintained especially for the 
highest class of Passenger Vmsiness. Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given 
attention. Sailings Weekly from Hoston and Philadelphia. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the West India Islands 
It is a 


Delightful Tropical Resort, with 
Equable Climate 


And is Most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid Twin- 
Screw .Steamships 

ADHIRAL DEWEY ADHIRAL SAMPSON 

ADHIRAL FARRAGUT ADHIRAL SCHLEY 

(From Boston, Weekly) (From Philadelphia, Weekly; 

of the 


Jamaica with its magnificent tropical vegeta 
towering mountains and picturesque valleys, it; 
winter climate and excellent hotels, far eclip 
other winter resort in European or American 


Round trip, including state room accommodations and 
meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 

Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 
this trip or not. 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

Pier 5, N. Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Bostor 


amaica 

THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 
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Leave Chicago this evening on the 

Golden State Limited 

and in less than three days you will arrive at Los Angeles. 

An hour later you can be on the shores of the Pacific, listening 
to the roar of the surf, drinking in the wine-like air—the bluest of 
blue skies above you and the most charming landscapes in Amer¬ 
ica all about you. This, mind you, at a time of year when the 
thermometer at home is 'way below zero and the newspapers are 
filled with details of the “ greatest snow-storm in years.” 

The Golden State Limited leaves Chicago daily at 7.45 P.M.; Kansas 
City at X0.40 A.M.— only 68 hours Chicago to Los Angeles ; 72 hours 
to San Diego; 74 hours to Santa Barbara* Route: Rock Island ^stem 
and £1 Paso-Rock Island route, Chicago to El Paso; Southern Pacific 
Company, El Paso to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; bathroom; Booklovers’ 
Library; compartment and standard sleepers; observation, dining and 
library cars. Lowest altitudes and most southerly course of any line 
across the continent. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for book about California. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated; interesting; practical. JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago. 
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**FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO.** 

The Wing Piano 


VT^TT nrT-ITQ 'ROOTT IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A book 

X 1 mo —not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa¬ 

tion possessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefuillv, it will make you 
a judge of tone« action, workmanship, and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. It de¬ 
scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they should be made 
and put together. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains xi6 large pages,^and is 
named '*lBe Book of Coapleto lafonaatlon About Plaaos.*’ We send it free to anyone wishing 
to buy a piano. Write for it. 

SAVE FROM $100 TO $200 selves. It goes direct from our factory to 

your home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you buy the WING PIANO you pay 
the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most reuil stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and 
must charge from |zoo to |aoo profit on each. They can’t help it. 



A IVing styU — 4^ other styles to select from, 

QT 7 Mnr TT 5 TAT we pay freight, no money in advance. WewUl 

1 wlv 1 send any WING PIANO to any part of the United States on 

trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is 
not satisfactory after twenty dayf trial in your home, tue take it hack enitrely at our expense, Y^ pay 
us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. BA5Y MONTHLY PAYHENTS. 

INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT Piano; it imiutes perfectly 

the tones of the mandolin, guiur, harp, zither and banjo. 

IN 34 YEARS 33,000 PIANOS in evLy^part of*i 2 c United Sut»”*^nNG 

PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmaxiship, or materiaL 


payments. For catalogue and prices write to 


WING & SON, 


J86&-34th Year—J902. 
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Bo'Toh. M , T Wrnix, W. \Va\hin(^on S(r«ri. 

N V . t h»» 1. t Main S (HlKim Spare BMk ). 

CltlCAii., Ill . j H Hurv«*. '.My ( lark S4 . oiT |arkvu;> lioalevmrd. 

IllTaolT. Ml< M , (.Cl) \\ Watson. 124 Wmlwtirrl Aaenue. 

Granu ks)ii‘-, MlLlt , A Ju*tin. Morion llouae Klork. 

Hamuton, 0*ri., i; K. Mor|;an. II Janra Street. North. 

KlKG»ror». (>vr , I P Hanley, Comer Ontario and johnuon atreets. 

L«s ANr.ri r-. ('.at, , \V H Hsllen, California Bank Building. 

MojfTRtAL, (Jt t, J (Aunlan, Booaeenturr Station 

New York. N V , K. P. Dwyer. Dwn Bmldini;, ’/Hti Broadway. 

Saw Kram.inch. Cal, W U. lohnaon. . ‘.M'J Front Streec 

St. Paul, Minn., . Da»id Brown, Jr . . . til bndicott Arcade. 

TOROHTu, Okt., J. D. McDonald,.Union Station. 


THE MOST CHARMING 

^^sunMEK: 


RESORTS 

IN AMEKICA' 


lOOO PffT ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


HIGHLANDS 
OF ONTARIO 

C A ISJ A DA 
/AreZ^ UDZIVG 

MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT 
LAKE OF BAYS REGION 
MACNETAWAN RIVER, GEORGIAN BAY 

kawartha lakes 

LAKES SinCOE 6>COUCHICHING 
EASY OF ACCESS 
IMMUNITY FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW MODERN HOYELS 

ILLUSTRATED 
PUBLICATIONS 

CAH0e MAO non c/iAito TAVMAOAumrorsroM 

AoooMO^MtAOtsr omce. 


TREE 


ocTo G.T.BjBSil^. 

. C£fSfC/ 9 AL P/K^SCNGER AND r/CK£T AGENT 

MONTREAL ,CA NAD Aa 

^^A/r/o/v rw5 n^CA2/^E _ - _ 


EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR AND 
SUNDAYSJOO 


The Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Co. 

Operates First Class Drawing 
Room Sleepinji: Cars between 
St. Louis and the City of Mexico 
Without change either of cart or train 
attendants. 

TRAIN LEAVES ST. LOUIS DAILY 
AND SUNDAYS. TOO, 

AT 8:32 P. M. 

First day out it passes through the 
beautiful Indian Territory, the second 
morning it is at SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
the City of Missions In the evening it 
crosses the Rio Grande at Eagle Past 
(the Mexican Frontier). Thereafter the 
route is via the most picturesque portion 
of Old Mexico. 

For a charming little book on this 
picturesque country, and a souvenir Mex¬ 
ican com free, address 

JAMES BARKER, 

G. P. &T A., M. K.8<T. Ry.,St. Loul, 

N, B—These are not Tourist Cars, but 
the finest equipment of the Pullman Co. 
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8 SOMETHING GOOD FOR 8 
8 CHRISTMAS. 8 

During the holiday season, when good cheer everywhere prevails, there x 
is nothing nicer to have in the house than a little good whiskey, and besides, V 
O your physician will tell you it is excellent in many cases of sickness. But O 
O must have good whiskey, pure whiskey. You don’t want to drink poor 0 
0 whiskey yourself, much less offer it to your friends, while as a medicine, poor 0 
A whiskey, adulterated whiskey, may do you decided harm. a 

^ HAYNER WHISKEY goes to you direct from our own distillery, with x 
V all its original richness and flavor, and carries a UNITED STATES REG- W 
11 ISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE. When O 
O you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save the enormous profits of the dealers 0 
0 and have our guarantee that your money will be promptly refunded if you 0 
0 are not perfectly satisfied with the whiskey after trying it. Isn’t that fair? 0 

I HAYNER \ 

f WHISKEY I 


4 


FULL QUARTS SQ.20 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID RY US. 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOnifS of HAYHER’S SEVEH-VEAR-OLO RYE for 
3 ^ $ 3 . 20 , express charges paid by us. Try it and if you don’t find it all right and as 
good as you ever used or can buy from anybody else at any price, send it back 
0 at our expense and the next mail will bring you your $3.20. Could any offer be 
fairer? This offer is backed by a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in 
full, and the proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success. We have over 
0 a quarter of a million satisfied customers, proving conclusively that our whiskey 
X is all right and that we do exactly^ as we say. If you don’t want four quarts your- 
V self, get a friend to join you. Shipment made in a plain sealed case, no marks 
0 to show what’s inside. 

© Orders for Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho. Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oreron 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS 
0 PREPAID or ao Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 

O rpPP With each four quart order we will send free one gold-tipped whiskey 
■ HLL glass and one corkscrew. If you wish to send an order to a friend, as a 
0 Christmas present, we will enclose with the shipment an elegant souvenir card, 
with both your names neatly printed thereon. Write our nearest office NOW. 


er we will send free one gold-tipped whiskey 
If you wish to send an order to a friend, as a 


ESTABLISHED 

1866. 


mes neatly printed thereon. Write our neare 

THE HAYHER DISTILLIH8 COMPAHY, 

DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


our nearest office NOW. 


DISTILLERY, 
TROY, OHIO. 








VJdLuMB xvr. 

NUilBBR 1 


JANUARY, 1902 


il.OO A Yl 
10 C.ACO 1 
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THE NIGHT WATCH. 


Published by G. 0. Shields (coquina) 
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Big Game 
or Birds? 


Whale'Ver yoxi ^hoot—^hoot 
V. J'f. C. A.mmunition 

In planning a hunting trip many perplexing questions 
arise. Where to go? V/hen ? What gun? What 
ammunition? The U. M. C. Co. has solved the ammu¬ 
nition problem. Its primers are sure fire. U. M. C. 
on the head of a shot shell is a guarantee of uniform 
shooting. For accuracy, penetration, and velocity use 
U. M. C. cartridges. 

J^end Stamps for 1901 Came Latu^ 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 

313 Br^dw^‘1 N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 425 Market Franclaoo 


Mention Recsbatiok. 




Remington-Lee Sporting Rifle 


WITHOUT AN EQUAL FOR 

Long Range Target and Big Game Shooting 

Frank H. Hyde shot with a Rcmington-Lcc Sporting Rifle 
and won the All-Comers Match 
Sea Girt, New Jersey, September 10th, 1901 

List Price, $25.00 

Apply to yoar dealer for Catalog and discount. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 

ILION, N. Y. 

313-317 Broadway, New York Qty 425 Market St., San Francisco, California 

Mention Rixreation 
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00. and Night Fast Trains to the West-Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 



'WINCHESTER 

REPEATING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 

MAKE ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

No sportsman has so many guns that he won’t welcome a Winchester for a Christmas gift,i3i 
many a young Nimrod who has to “ borrow ” when he goes hunting, would rather have a Tic 
Chester Rifle or Shotgun for a present than a block of government bonds. A 'Wincheser 
doesn’t cost as much but is just as safe an investment. Winchester Guns are sold everywhere 
FREESend your name and address on a postal card for our 164~page illustrated catalogue. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY. . NEW HAVEN. CONN 


SOLID i 

\ SUBSTANTIAL « 
} FLESH i 

^ and good Brains ^ 


J|GGIN|)§§EITEi 

On request we will mail oar^^P^ 
large Illustrated Catalcgue No. 12 
fhowirg China in exact color and shape and \ 
containing thousands of illustrations. Prices 
always averaging “ less than ckewhoc 

Onr HCK' b^ok. •• Servingti Dinner-'' 6x90 
of H'atdor/'Astorui _fuine. is noitt rtaJv, 


are made from 


Grape-Nuts. 


Sold by Grocers ^ 


15 

t !: 

a . 




A HARD WORKER 

One of the “Kings'* of the Coast. 

Mrs. Ia. S. King, of Concord, Cal.^ is state organizer 
and lecturer lor the W. C. T. U. of Ca’.ifurnia. She had 
been carrying on her work without using proper food 
to sustain her body, and says: “Before I found (irape- 
Nuts food I was suffering seriously with indigestion 
and my mind had become sluggish and dull, the mem¬ 
ory bemj' very much impaired. 

Hearing of (irape-Nuts as a food for rebuilding and 
strengthening the brain and nerve centres, I began its 
use. In two months I have gained four jiounds in 
weight, never felt better in my life, and lind x most 
remarkable improvement in my memorv and mental 
•iclivitv. 1 never stood the fatigue and pressure of work 
as well as I d<> now. A short time ago I went to a new 
' ounty, worked twenty-two days almost dav and night, 
without rest, and came home feeling fine. \'ou may be 
sure I take (Trapc-\uts food wi;h me that I may de¬ 
pend upon having it.” 



PIAN05 


VOSE 


have b^n established 50 VEARS. ITy oor'syiUcn i^psyic^'^ ' 
family in moderate circumstances can own a 

instruments in exchange and deliver the new piaoonyoBr hart* I 
expense. Write for catalogue D and explanations. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., “ 



















THE SENTINEL. 


Winner of 20th prize in Rbckeation's Sixth Annual Photo Competition. 


Published by G. 0. Shields (coquina) 

23 WEST 24 th ST., NEW YORK 


VOLUME XVI. 
•OJnBER 2 


FEBRUARY, 1902 
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' " $1.00 A YB 
" ‘) lOc. A COP 


BECBEATION 


Colonel Taurus; 


The Storv of a Faithful Friend, by J. W. BRAI 
with full page Illustration, from baa In c 

by H. M. SHRADY. Digitized by ■ - 
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Syracuse Hammerlcss 
Shot Gun 



Syracu se HoLmmerless 


grade: a 


Wc are prepared to furnish during^ the coming: season four 
different styles of higfh-grade hammerless g^uns. The cot 
shows our A gfrade, which has Damascus barreb and finely 
checkered Eng'lbh Walnot stock. Thb gfon Ibts at $75.00. 
The other gfrades list op to $300. each. Our hi^h-^rade guns 
are regularly furnished with our patented automatic ejector. 

Any one considering ordering a high-grade gun for the 
coming season would do well to write os for specifications 
and prices. ^ Jt Jt 


4 » 

4 ^ 

4 ^ 

4 ^ 

4 « 


Syracuse Arms Company, 

Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Mention Recreation. 


Catalogues furnished free upon application. 
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Winter Sportsmen 

are made of tougher fiber than their “ fair weather " 
friends. They want to hunt in any weather and 
want ammunition that will shoot in any weather. 

Standard p><>wders, smokeless or b'aek, will 
stand a reasonable exposure to cold if properly 
loaded. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


313 Broadway 
New York 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


425 Market 5 t. 
San Francisco. Cal. 


D. M. C. Factory Loaded Slielis 

are loaded only wit' cer¬ 
tain standard powders un¬ 
der the 1.'. M. C. system. 

Insist on getting tKe 

“time-tried" kind - 

V. M. C. 


Game Laws. SKoot- 
Ing Rules, etc. 


Remington N= 4 

Single Shot Rifle 



Now Supplied witK Take Down Attachment 
at no additional cost 

SUPERIOR IN QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
“BY FAR THE BEST” MODERATE-PRICED RIFLE ON THE MARKET 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE 
Mention Recreation. 

Remington Arms Co., nion. n.y. 

425 Market St.. Sarv Frar\clsoo. Cal. ^ 313-317 BrooLdwoLy. New York City 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS. NEW YORK. 





























Hii iiiiiuvauuii Ml iLL uaiiuci uaiiiiuliCd 

Riflemen and users in general of 22 Short and .22 Long Rimfire Cartridges loaded 
with Smokeless powder have been looking a long time fora cartridge of this class, 
which, for accuracy and reliability would be equal to similar cartridges loaded with 
Black powder. Winchester Rimfire Cartridges loaded with Smokeless powder 
have always shot well, but, after much experimenting and many tests, we have hit 
upon a plan to make them shoot far better than any other similar cartridges upon 
the market. These new cartridges are loaded with 

WINCHESTER GREASELESS RULLETSi 

For .22 Caliber Rimfire Smokeless Powder Cartridges 

By doing away with the lubrication on the bullet, one of the prime causes of the 
deterioration of the powder is removed, and the accuracy, reliability and keeping 
qualities of the cartridges greatly increased. It also prevents fouling of the barrel; 
and the cartridges are much cleaner to handle. Winchester Greasclos Bullets 
are made of a special alloy, known only by us, which gives exceedingly satisfactory 
results. A trial of our .22 Short or 22 Long Rimfire Smokeless Powder Cartridges 
will convince you of the v.iluc of Winchester Greaseless Bullets. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ONE 

IN THREE 

Persons hurt 
by Coffee. 

YOU HAY 
BE ONE. 


4^ 

COFFEE TOPERi. 

1><» Y«»ii Know Any T 

More of that kind than belong to the 
whiskey class. 

No criticism offered if the drug agrees with 
the system, and it does with some. About 
one in three are unpleasantly affected in some 
organ of the body, and the proof is found by 
the disease leaving when coffee is left off. 

Postiim Cereal Coffee furnishes perfect 
nourishment and quickly rebuilds a broken 
down nervous system. Proof is in trying. 

Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 cents. 

I~^I A ^ have been established 50 YEARS. By our system of payttpB* 

I I ^ family in moderate circumstances can own a VO'SE piano. Wecsp j*! 

instruments In exchange and deliver the new piano in your bewe*™*' 
Write for catalcMme D and explanations. 


-50METHINQ NEW I- 


SOZODONT 

Tooth 
Powder 



{Btduotd frwm /Wl Sfaw.) 


Vew StyU Can pi 
up in a box. Pria^ 
25 cents. 

The taste, frag¬ 
rance and fine- 
ness of this 
strictly pint 
vegetable Pow¬ 
der makes it eas¬ 
ily the superior 
of any tooth 
powder on the 
market. When 
used in connec¬ 
tion with S020- 
DONT (Uquid) It 
makes an ideal 
dentifrice. 

Both together ta 
l-*rge Size, price 
At ail stores or by sain 
f.w the reice. 

HALL A Rrrm, 1.1- 
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AMATIU* rtiOTO tY «. M. SMITH. 

LIVE BELGIAN HARE. 


Hig^hly commended in Recrkation s Sixth Annual Photo Competition. 


Published by G. 0. Shields (coquina) 

23 WEST 24th ST„ NEW YORK 


VOLUME XVI 
N^^ER 3 


MARCH. 1902 


■ 1.00 A VI 


lOa. A COf 


RKEFATON 


' Fighting A Prairie Fire: 


A Wild Western Story by RAMSAY MACNAUQTOI 
with full peso dmwint by DAN SMITH. 
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Things 

Sportsmen 


S 8 a ^_ *\.00 


^il^BOUT this time of year every man who has 
a drop tif red blood in his veins begins to 
think of the hshing, hunting and camping trips, 
which he will make during warm weather. 

If there’s anvthing worse than not taking 
such an outing, it’s taking the outing without 
the right kind of equipment. 

^'ou cannot hsh or hunt or camp to the best 
advantage without one or all of the articles 
shown in the border about this 
pasrc. rhe same eoods in other i\ a ^ 


riarble Safety 
Axe Company 

V GLADSTONE, U. S. A 













U. M. C. 

SMOKELESS .22 CARTRIDGES 


Will be used throughout the country during vacation 
clays. They are the greatest luxury which has ever 
come to marksmen—no smoke—little noise—no fouling 
—exceeding accuracy. 

The .22 Short Smokeless has gained a reputation 
for itself and the C. B. Cap Smokeless, now for the 
first time put out, is well lubricated and has no glass 
to cut the bore of the gun. 


Catato^ue.s 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

313 Broadway Bridgeport 86 First Street 

New York, N. Y. Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 


Remington N- 6 


R.I F L E 



It needs “Only a Trial” to convince you that 

The New Model Remington No. 6 Take-down Single Shot Riflo 

is hy far the best rifle you can buy for the money 

List price. S3.00. Apply to your dealer for catalog and discount 

Mention Recreation. 

REMINGTON ARMS CO. 

ILION, N. Y. 

425 Market St.. San Francisco. Cal. 313-317 Broek.dwek.y. New York City 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS NEW YORK. 






























York-p$ntral's Grand Central Station 






*Break 
The 
*Bonds. 

Can you break 
away from cof¬ 
fee ? It proba¬ 
bly is the cause 
of your dyspepsia, 
weak heart, kidney 
trouble, sour stom¬ 
ach, an inactive brain 
and nervous prostra¬ 
tion. You can easily 
break the bands that hold 
you to coffee by using 
Postum Food Coffee, for it 
requires no effort to slip off 
coffee drinking for well-made 
Postum, and the change in 
health is miraculous in many 


cases. Postum is a food drink, 
rich in flaVor, with none of the in¬ 
jurious effects of coffee. All grocers. 


jS o/opowt 

New Size 2 5c. 


** Good for Bad Tetth 
l^ot Bad for Good Tetih*'* 

Into every bottle of 
SOZODONT has 
been poured the ex¬ 
perience and reputa¬ 
tion of fifty years 
in the making of 
high-grade toilet 
articles. We pledge 
ourselves of its per¬ 
fect purity, and sup¬ 
port the claim wdth 
analyses by chemists 
of the highest repute. 

Sold eTer 3 rwhcre or by 
mail for the price, 25c. 
SOZODONT Tooth Pow¬ 
der, 25c. Xrarge. I«iquid 
and Powder together, 75c 
Refuse substitutes, 

HALL & RUCKBL 

New York 


Reduced from full size 


vose 


PIANOS 


have been established over 50 YEARS. Byoorf 
tern of payments every family in module area 
stances can own a piano. take old msi 

ments in exchange and deliver tiie new piano/in ywi|r\b^fr> &ee of « 
Write for catalogue D and explanatIbQiiized by vJJ 

ft. gnwQ PiA wn £f\ -- - 




CHESTEi 


REPEATING RIFLES FOR. HUNTING 

No matter what your ideas or preferences .gre about a rifle, some one 
of the eight different Winchester models* will surely suit you. 
Winchester Rifles are made in all calibers, styles and weights; 
and whichever model you select, you can count on its being well 
made and finished, reliable in action and a strong, accurate shooter. 

FREE—Send your name and address on a postal card for oar 164 page illustrated catalogue, 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







































w SPFilLIAL BIRD NUMBERg'e 
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Result of a sinRle shot from a .303 SAVAGE Expanding Bullet. 

Keep Up with the Times. d„ k 

' , Do not buy a rifle until 

you have examined into the merits of the 

Savage 

„ —which is the Twentieth Century Arm. 

Only hammerless, repeating rifle in the world 

Absolutely Safe. Strongest Shooter. Flattest Trajectory, also neatest 
and most effective rifle manufactured. 

Highest Development of Sporting Rifles 

Constructed to shoot Different Cartridges, or may be used as a 
single shot without the slightest change in the mechanism. 

Adapted for Large and Small Game. 

.303 and 30 30 calibers. Every rifle thoroughly guaranteed. 

« ri“o1o'r of-pealing 

Manufacuren of SAVAGE Magazine and Magnetic Hammers. Send for OrcuUr. 

Savage Arms Company 

_ ^ Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 

PneficCoa.. Agent.: BAKER & HAMILTON. San Frand^o and Sac amen, o. Caltfomia. 


























U. M. C. 

SMOKELESS .22 CARTRIDGES 

Will be used throughout the country during vacation 
days. They are the greatest luxury which has ever 
come to marksmen—no smoke—little noise—no fouling 
—exceeding accuracy. 

The .22 Short Smokeless has gained a reputation 
for itself and the C. B. Cap Smokeless, now for the 
first time put out, is well lubricated and has no glass 
to cut the bore of the gun. 

Catalo^ue^ 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

313 Broadway Brid^-eport 86 Firwt Street 

New York, N. Y. Couu. Sail Francisco, Cal. 


Rcmington-Lcc Sporting Rifle 



WITHOUT AN EQUAL FOR 


Long Range Target and Big Game Shooting 

Frank H. Hyde shot with a Remington-Lee Sporting Rifle 
and won the All-Comers Match 
Sea Girt, New Jersey, September lOth, 1901 

List Price, $25.00 

Apply to your dealer for Catalog and dlfcount 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


lUON, N. Y. 

313-317 Broadway, New York Qty 42S Madcet St, Sen Fftacfaco, CaHiofnia 
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REPEATING SHOTGUNSf 




If you waiit a serviceable shotgun, 
one that a scratch or a bump won’t 
ruin and that can be bought at a price 
that won’t ruin you, the Winchester; 
Repeating Shotgun will meet your re¬ 
quirements. A 12 or i 6 gauge Win. | 
Chester Take-Down, with a strong 
shooting, full-choke barrel suitable for I 
trap work, duck shooting, etc., and an . 
extra interchangeable modified-choke' 
or cylinder-bore barrel, complete, for 
field shooting, lists at only $ 42 . 00 . 
Your dealer will sell it to you for less. I 
This is a bargain in a gun, but not a | 
bargain-counter gun. Sold everywhere. 

FREE,'—164 Page Illustrated Catalogue 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


Slaves to Ihe Coffee Bean 


M If coffee tampers 
I with your heart or 
nerves, suppose 
you break away for 
10 days and see 
how much better 
you feel. 

You can make 
the job easy and 
pleasant if you take 
POSTUM COFFEE. 


on 


Be sure and have it 
well boiled to bring out 
flavor and Food value. 



SPRATTS PATENT 


DOG SOAP 





i 


^ ^2' owners, as It Is entirelf 
PROn POISON, and at the same t im e nsost 
effective in the destruction of lice and More¬ 

over, it k^ps the skin free from scurf, prevents 
Manae and other skin diseases. Ko other toap 
should ever be used in preparing dogs for exhiUtioe; 
it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. 

Spratts Patent Dog Soap contains no carbolic add 
or coal t^, but is nialyjp^um^ and produces a fine 
lather. Recommended by kennel owners throu&hout 
the world. Once tri^, always used. 


Price 20 cents per Tablet, by Mall. 


\Vrite for our Catalogue “ Dog Culture ^ with prac* 
tical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and manage 
ment of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture a specially prepared food tor 

game, pigeons, 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 

4a0 HARKBT 5T.. NEWARK, N. J. 


branches : 

f 324 Valencia Street, San Frandsoou 
7 f 4 South 4th Street, St. Loui^ 


•« jff^©rested In Chickens, write for 

POULTRY CULTURE,” sent free if yon mentior 
Rbcebation. 
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PIAN05 


have been establish over 50 YEARS. By 
tern of pa3rtnents ^^moderate 


1 V. a We take olA, 

^nis exchange ^nd jlelivOT the new piano in yo^hoou free 

































































































































































































Established 1851 






W.H.JONES&CO 




Importers and Wine 
and Spirit Merchants 


Also Proprietors of the Elm Hill Distilliiig: Co. 


REGISTERED AND 
SPECIAL BRANDS 

Per Gal. 

Old Gold Bourbon - $4.00 

(Eleven Years Old) 

Holiday Pure Rye - 4.00 

(Eleven Years Old) 

Hermitag:e Rock & Rye 4.00 

Superior 

Five pounds of rock candy crystals 
to each gallon of seven year old 
Hermitage Rye whiskey, is used in 
the preparation of our Celebrated 
Rock and Rye. 

Bon Ton Cocktails • 4.00 

Martini, Manhattan, Vermouth, 
Whiskey, Tom Gin and Holland 
Gin. Carefully prepared from the 
choicest materials, perfectly blended. 

Ruthven Sherry - 4.00 

From Duff, Gordon & Co. Warranted 
twenty years in the wood before 
bottling. Rich and fruity. 

Jewel Port - 4.00 

From Silva & Cosens, Oporto. A 
choice product of the grape. 

Rainbow Brandy V.O. 4.00 

The product of one of the best Ameri¬ 
can Vineyards, with all the medici¬ 
nal qualities of French Brandy. 

Jupiter Gin - 4.00 

From the Swan Distillery, Schiedam, 
Holland, where Good Gin comes 
from. Tastes differ. Many people 
appreciate Good Gin. Jupiter is the 
best the world affords. 

Medford Old Rum - 4.00 

From Daniel Lawrence & Sons, Med¬ 
ford, Mass. 



EXPANSION IS THE 
ORDER OF THE DAY 

On receipt of J 12.00, we will 
ship, transportation charges pre¬ 
paid, to any railroad point in the 
United States, twelve full quarts, 
assorted to suit, of any of the 
Brands named in this ad. 

The goods are warranted as 
represented, namely, the Best of 
their class that money can buy. 
The capital and reputation of a 
commercial concern established 
more than fifty years is back of 
this offer. The result of a trial 
would be most gratifying to you. 
You would find it an investment 
not an experiment. 

Remit cash in registered letter, 
or by Express Co., or P. O. 
money order. Write full name, 
P. O. address and nearest rail- 

I 

road station, with choice of ship¬ 
ping route. 

W. H. JONES & CO. 

Hanover and Blackstone Sts. 
BOSTON, HASS. 

























U. M. C. CARTRIDGES 

for big game 

have U. M. C. stOLmped on their hea^ds* 
They ha^ve honesty written OlII over them. 
Superior material, expert laLbor and rigid 
inspection produce the uniformity in 
shooting which has ma^de U. M, C. carb 
ridges famous. 

SPECIFY THE U. M. C. KIND. SEND FOR CAME LAWS. 

The Union Metallic Ce^rtridge Co. 

IIS N. Y. Irldgcporl 16 nm St. 

York CoBo. Sbb YrtnciKO. Cal 






A Remington Hammerlcss Gun 


FOR $25.00 


GUARANTEED FOR 
NITRO POWDERS. 


Grade K. Made with Remins^ton blued steel barrels. 

Grade K E D. Made with Damascus barrels and 
Automatic Ejector, 


$25.00 

35.00 


Send for handsome new Catalogue just Issued, containing com¬ 
plete description of Guns, $25.00 to $750.00. Mailed free. 

REMINGTON ARHS COnPANY 

ILION, N. Y. 

313-317 Broadway, New York. 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sold by AH Gun Dealers, Not Retailed by the Manufacturers. » 















licago’s Theater Train—12.10 MIDNIGHT—New York Central 




A New World’s Record flade With 


WINCHESTER 


Qreaseless Bullet Cartridges 


T he severest kind of a test of the accuracy, cleanliness and general desirability,' 
Winchester .22 Caliber Smokeless Powder Cartridges loaded with Winchester Gre^», 
less Bullets was made in San Antonio, Texas, September 20th. by Adolph Toeppi 
wein. Mr. Toepperwein, who held the World’s Record for shooting flymg targci 
with a rifle, having made a score of 979 hits, out of 1,000 shots, undertook to bett 
this record. He succeeded, making the remarkable score of 9S6 hits out of 1,000 shots, the ta 
gets being 2}^ inch clay discs thrown into the air by an assistant. In performini/ this feat 
Mr Toepperwein used two Winchester Model 1890 Repeating Rifles and .22 Caliber Cartridge 
of Winchester make loaded with Smokeless Powder and Winchester Greaseless Bullets. H 
shot 100 preliminary shots and 1,000 for the record without cleaning or cooling his guns, and 
the conclusion of the test they were practically as clean as after firing the initial shots. M 
Toepperwein attributes his success in improving his previous record to the fact that the ne 
Winchester make of Greaseless Bullet Cartridges are so much cleaner than the 1 *bricated bull 
cartridges, which he used before. 



.22 SHORT, .22 LONG AND. 22 W. R. F. 

For Sale by All Dealers, 


Gallon 
of 

"Boiled 
NerVous- 


ness. 


39 


so,” someone says. 

Ask coffee-users if they are en¬ 
tirely well. Not half of them are. 

What*s the use to slug oneself 
every morning and go through life 
half sick and unable to make 
money and fame. Common sense 
says quit the killing drug and 


USE POSTUM 


lt*s easy to make the change, and 
V it’s nice to be well and happy. 



A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 


I. Single price 


II. 


Double quantity 

(liquid and powdery 

III. Triple Value 


Aotlseptic, wholesome and fragrant* 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and dragfflsts. 

A SAMP^ ^OR THREE CENTS. 
HALL dr^fttX'KEL. Froprietora. 
Kew York. 







1^1 A TWT/^ ^ have been established over 50 YEARS. By ox 
1-^1 1^ i tem ot payments every taniily in moderate c 

* “ N stances can own a VOSE piano. We take old ( 


, piano. 

ments in exchange and deliver the new piano in yoor home free of i 
Wnte for catalogue D and espbiBatiOi^ 





























